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The  Pressure  of  Light 

A NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY  AND  ITS  WONDERFUL  CONSEQUENCES 


BY  WALDEMAR 

WITH  the  aid  of  instruments  that 
feel  what  our  hands  can  never 
feel,  and  see  what  our  eyes  eaii 
never  see,  the  modern  physicist  has  crit- 
ically analyzed  the  radiation  that  beats 
upon  this  Earth  from  the  distant  Sun. 
Ue  has  cast  the  solar  effulgence  into 
mighty  mathematical  scales,  and  has 
found  that  the  Earth  sustains  a light- 
load of  75,000  tons.  Startling  as  this 
intellectual  achievement  may  be,  it  has 
been  outdone  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
experimental  scientist.  Instruments  have 
l)een  devised  that  enable  even  our  im- 
perfect retinas  to  note  the  pressure  of 
light, — instruments  which  offer  that  con- 
vincing objective  evidence  demanded  by 
the  scientifically  uninformed  man. 

Granting  that  the  Sun’s  light  presses 
upon  the  Earth  with  a measurable  force. 
What  is  the  good  of  the  discovery?  Sim- 
ply this : Ever  since  astronomy  was  re- 
duced to  a more  or  less  exact  science  the 
men  who  watch  the  stars  each  night 
during  their  active  lives  have  marvelled 
at  some  of  the  miracles  that  they  beheld 
and  have  sought  to  explain  them.  Why, 
for  example,  does  a comet’s  tail,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  in- 
variably drift  away  from  the  Sun  ? What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  great  scarlet 
streamers  or  clouds  that  swim  over  the 
Sun,  and  of  the  wonderful  gossamer 
corona  that  floats  far  beyond  the  Sun 
and  is  seen  only  during  the  few  fleeting 
moments  of  a total  eclipse?  What  is  the 
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zodiacal  light,  that  shimmering  fabric 
which  is  mysteriously  spread  on  the  west- 
ern horizon  during  the  clear  evenings  of 
winter  and  spring?  What  is  the  message 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  its  leaping 
pillars,  of  which  each  arctic  explorer 
brings  back  some  new  and  marv^ellous 
tale?  Widely  different  in  character 
though  these  astronomical  riddles  may 
apparently  he,  the  magic  key  by  which 
they  have  all  been  unlocked  is  the  pressure 
of  light.  The  common  solution  of  all 
these  problems  we  owe  to  four  brilliant 
scientists,  a Russian,  two  Americans,  and 
a Swede.  It  was  a Russian,  Lebedev, 
who  first  experimentally  proved  that  light 
really  does  press  upon  the  objects  which 
it  illuminates;  it  was  the  Americans, 
Nichols  and  Hull,  who  improved  upon 
his  method  and  confirmed  his  discovery; 
and  it  was  the  broad  mind  of  a Swedish 
physicist,  Svante  Arrhenius,  that  cosmic- 
ally  applied  the  principles  involved  in 
light-pressure  and  brought  into  a simple 
harmony  all  this  astronomical  discord. 

New  though  these  theories  may  be,  they 
have  been  accepted  by  even  the  mor('  con- 
servative students  of  science. 

Before  we  can  liopi'  to  understand  just 
why  it  is  that  the  effect  of  solar  radiation 
explains  the  vacraries  of  all  th(‘se  unre- 
lated phenomena,  we  must  understand 
how  light-pressure  acts.  Because  we  an* 
not  flung  from  the  Earth  by  a sunbeam, 
we  may  well  infer  that  the  pressure  of 
light  can  sway  individually  only  the 
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HARI^ER^S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


over,  the  circle  will  trace  its  path  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  forc*e.  We 
know  that  the  Earth  is  a huge  planetary 
magnet,  and  that  its  magnetic  force  is 
distributed  in  lines  running  from  pole 
to  pole.  Over  the  equator  the  lines  of 
magnetic  force  are  fairly  horizontal;  to- 
wards the  poles  they  curve  down;  at  the 
poles  they  stand  nearly  vertical.  When 
the  negatively  charged  solar  corpuscles 
strike  the  regions  above  the  equator 
(where  they  are  first  apt  to  encounter  the 
Earth  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  Sun),  they  will  feel 
the  influence  of  the  Earth^s  magnetism. 
Accordingly  they  will  tend  to  twine 
themselves,  as  it  were,  around  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force  running  from  pole  to 
pole.  As  they  follow  these  lines  toward 
the  pole  they  naturally  dip  into  the  up- 
permost and  highly  rarefied  regions  of 
the  Earth^s  atmosphere,  comparable  in 
their  tenuity  with  the  vacuum  of  a 
Crookes  tube.  Invisible  over  the  equator 
because  they  are  still  in  airless  space, 
the  particles  manifest  their  presence, 
when  they  have  writhed  into  the  outer 
layers  of  the  atmosphere,  by  those  flashes 
and  shifting  gleams  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  corpuscular  discharge  of 
a Crookes  tube.  In  these  chatoyant  flashes 
we  see  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

If  Arrhenius  is  right  in  declaring  that 
the  phenomena  of  a Crookes  tube  and  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  are  in  reality  the 
same,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  electrified 
particles  shot  into  space  by  the  Sun  are 
really  the  cause  of  aurone  at  the  north 
and  south  poles,  there  ought  to  be  a 
very  intimate  connection  between  solar 
disturbances  and  terrestrial  magnetic 
variations.  Arrhenius  has  taken  the  pains 
of  compiling  an  impressive  array  of 
statistics  to  prove  his  point.  Simmered 
down  to  their  essence,  these  statistics 
clearly  show  that  whenever  there  is  a 
large  number  of  spots  on  the  Sun  (and 
spots  mean  intense  solar  activity)  the 
Aurora  Borealis  and  the  Aurora  Austra- 
lis are  particularly  resplendent,  and  that 
the  instruments  in  magnetic  observations 
quiver  in  s.vntnpathy. 

Compared  with  the  infinity  of  the  space 
in  which  it  is  poised,  the  Earth  is  smaller 
than  a vanishingly  small  speck  on  a sheet 
of  paper  having  an  area  of  many  square 
miles.  So  far  as  the  Earth  is  concerned. 


['k  itized  by  Google 


the  Sun  is  very  much  in  the  position  of 
a man  who  throws  away  all  but  a single 
cent  of  a fortune  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  million  dollars;  for  only  1-2,300,- 
000,000  of  his  radiated  energy  reaches 
us.  What  then  becomes  of  the  incon- 
ceivably huge  number  of  corpuscles  which 
are  shot  from  the  Sun  and  which  never 
strike  the  Earth  ? It  is  conceived  by 
Arrhenius  and  his  followers  that  many 
of  them  must  collide  with  corpuscles 
discharged  by  Suns  other  than  ours — 
Suns  ineffably  distant,  so  that  their  light 
reaches  us  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
and  so  that  we  see  them  not  as  they  gleam 
now,  but  as  they  really  gleamed  when 
Eg:s^pt  was  young  and  Greece  was  a wil- 
derness inhabited  by  savages.  Such  col- 
lisions must  result  in  the  formation  of 
larger  masses  up  to  a limit  determined  by 
the  electrical  charges  carried  by  the  cor- 
puscles. Elcctricuty  does  not  pervade 
masses,  but  is  collected  on  surfaces.  A 
rubber  ball  dipped  in  a vessel  of  water 
can  carry  on  its  outer  surface  only  a 
certain  amount  of  liquid.  You  can  wet 
the  rubber  ball,  but  you  cannot  soak  it. 
So  it  is  with  the  electrically  charged 
particles  which  collide  and  form  larger 
bodies.  A time  comes  when  the  surfacx^ 
of  the  masses  formed  by  collision  is 
charged  with  so  much  electricity  that 
they  can  sustain  no  more.  Further 
growth  by  collision  then  ceases;  the 
electrically  surfeited  mass  repels  the  on- 
ward rushing  similarly  electrified  cor- 
puscles. Thus  it  happens  that  the  uni- 
verse is  strewn  with  grains  or  accretions 
of  moderate  size.  If  these  grains  reach 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth,  the  friction 
of  the  air  causes  them  to  blaze,  so  that 
they  seem  like  swift  arrows  of  light  shot 
from  the  bow  of  a mighty  invisible 
archer.  We  call  them  meteorites.”  To 
Arrhenius  they  are  harbingers,  some  of 
them,  sent  to  us  by  cosmic  forces  from 
other  solar  systems.  And  thus,  by  virtue 
of  the  marvellous  powers  stored  within 
them,  the  blazing  luminaries  that  stud 
the  heavens  distribute  on  a grand  scale 
the  primal  matter  of  the  universe,  with 
the  result  that,  however  different  in  con- 
stitution the  stars  may  now  be,  a time 
must  inevitably  come  when  they  will  all 
be  alike,  and  when  all  Suns  will  be  bone 
of  one  bone,  flesh  of  one  flesh. 

The  cosmic  possibilities  of  corpuscles 
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projected  from  the  Suns  of  the  universe 
are  not  ended.  Light-pressure  serves 
also  to  unravel  a celestial  secret  com- 
parable with  the  mystery  of  a comet’s 
tail  — a secret  that  involves  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  opalescent  nebulsB,  each 
overspreading  millions  of  miles.  A nebula 
is  an  astronomical  paradox.  It  is  a mass 
of  gas  which  is  cold  and  which  never- 
theless glows  with  its  own  light.  How 
can  a gas  be  cold  and  still  glow?  Before 
Arrhenius  gave  us  his  theory,  astronomers 
could  no  more  give  a plausible  reason 
than  they  could  explain  away  the  vagaries 
of  the  corona.  Now  we  know  that  the 
shower  of  negatively  electrified  particles 
which  rain  from  every  hot  Sun  in  the 
universe  must  eventually  strike  these  vast 
expanses  of  gas.  When  they  dash  into 
the  outer  regions  of  a nebula  they  con- 
duct themselves  much  as  when  plunged 


into  the  upper  layers  of  the  Earth’s  at- 
mosphere. They  shine  forth  as  aurorae. 
In  other  words,  they  cause  the  gases  to 
glow.  That  nebulae  must  indeed  be  thus 
illuminated  is  proved  by  the  distribution 
of  their  light.  In  many  of  them  the 
outer  borders  glow  more  brightly  than 
the  interior,  which  shows  that  the  cor- 
puscles have  spent  their  energy  in  the 
outer  regions,  leaving  the  inner  mass 
concealed  in  a gloom  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating. 

Thus  the  poet  of  modem  science  at- 
tunes the  moonbeam  that  falls  on  the 
waving  forests  and  heaving  seas  of  this 
Earth  with  the  plumage  of  comets  and 
the  splendors  of  a solar  eclipse,  and  thus 
the  artificial  eye  of  mathematics  and  the 
supersensitive  touch  of  physics  reveal  to 
our  dull  senses  the  unity  of  the  forces 
that  sway  the  stars. 


Humanity 

BY  HELEN  JAFFREYS 

SHE’S  pale;  her  eyes  are  staring,  gray; 

They  look  wide  .wondering  at  the  day. 
Her  hands  fall  limply  by  her  side, — 

She  has  nothing  of  herself  to  hide. 

She’s  just  a child,  she’s  very  small ; 

She  stands  and  waits,  for  fear  she’ll  fall; 
She  totters  on  the  cobble  stone, 

A little  figure  all  alone. 

She  feels  the  wrinkles  of  her  skirt  ; 

It  blots  the  dusty  street  with  dirt 
That  thickens  light.  She  feels  her  hair 
In  strands,  a ragged  thing  to  wear. 

The  sky  is  never  blue  above, 

And  yet  God  made  the  world  to  love! 

She’s  conscious  of  her  poverty. 

Weak  child.  Humanity. 
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“The  Beloved” 


BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING 


BAREE  closed  the  door  behind  the 
doctor,  and  whistling  softly,  stood 
and  looked  about  the  studio.  Over 
one  of  the  many  easels  his  eyes  and 
Strong’s  encountered  in  a dismayed 
glance  which  si>oke  volumes.  The  situ- 
ation seemed  the  more  pathetic  to  Barre 
because  he  himself  was  feeling  opulent; 
he  had  five  hundred  dollars  left  from  the 
season’s  math,  and  this  to  a man  who 
accounted  fifty  comparative  wealth,  and 
had  been  known  by  no  means  to  despise 
five,  was  affluence  indeed.  Even  Strong 
had  a couple  of  hundreds  in  hand,  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  was  going  to 
Cornwall  with  Barre — so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  money  would  carry  him.  And  here 
was  Malcolm,  every  way  the  better  man, 
I)ennile8S  and  in  such  straits  as  these. 

If  it  were  only  a question  of  rent,” 
said  Barre,  wistfully,  or  even  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  But  rent  and  doctors  and 
nurses  and  typhoid  pneumonia  and  a 
winter  at  the  South — ” He  groaned  and 
glanced  again  about  the  studio,  bare  but 
for  the  canvases  which  richly  furnished 
it,  glowing  with  an  insolence  of  incon- 
siderate vitality,  considering  their  mak- 
er’s pass  at  the  moment.  Strong,  in 
front  of  one  of  them,  was  considering. 
He  had  come  across  from  his  own  studio 
especially  to  get  the  doctor’s  verdict;  as 
for  Barre,  he  had  virtually  inhabited 
Malcolm’s  since  the  doctor,  weeks  before, 
had  pronounced  the  word  typhoid. 

It  ’ll  have  to  be  a sale,”  said  Strong 
at  last.  Mechanically  he  took  his  pipe 
out  of  his  pocket ; then,  remembering,  put 
it  back  again. 

‘‘All  very  pretty,”  replied  Barre,  “but 
who  is  to  scare  up  the  purchasers — at 
this  season?” 

“You,”  said  Strong. 

For  Barre  was  beautiful  and  beloved, 
an  imi>ecunious  child  of  the  gods,  with 
the  air  of  a child  of  fortune;  ladies  liked 
to  decorate  their  teas  with  him,  and 
Barre  liked  the  teas  and  the  ladies.  His 


friends  knew  he  could  not  help  this,  so 
condoned  the  weakness.  He  came  now 
and  joined  Strong  before  “ The  Beloved.” 

“By  Jove,  by  Jove!”  he  swore,  softly, 
just  as  he  had  done  a hundred  times  be- 
fore; then  he  pulled  himself  together. 

“All  right!  He  doesn’t  go  under 
for  the  lack  of  a paltry  thousand  or 
two!  But  he’ll  have  to  give  us  some 
kind  of  authority.” 

Strong  nodded.  Barre,  holding  his 
breath,  went  softly  into  the  little  back 
room.  It  was  a ghastly  shock,  coming 
from  the  exuberant  life  of  the  studio  to 
the  lifeless  and  clay-colored  figure  on  the 
narrow  bed.  For  an  instant  Barre,  be- 
holding the  sharpened  temples  and  bony 
hands,  grew  cold;  he  glanced  appealingly 
at  the  nurse,  and  she  smiled  reassurance 
at  him  as  she  left  him  alone  with  the 
sick  man.  Then  Barre  went  sunnily  for- 
ward, and  sitting  down,  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  love  and  fancy  wove  a beautiful 
tale  about  a beautiful  sale.  At  the  end 
he  modestly  asked  permission. 

“Do  any  damned  thing  you  choose,” 
breathed  the  white  lips;  but  Barre  felt 
the  faint  pressure  of  the  pallid  fingers, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  choice  of  speech. 

“All  right,  old  man,”  he  said,  tenderly, 
patting  those  skeleton  fingers  softly  for 
fear  of  breaking  them,  and  he  tiptoed 
out.  When  he  stood  again  in  front  of 
“ The  Beloved,”  whistling  softly.  Strong 
knew  better  than  to  interrupt  him. 

“I  shall  begin,”  said  Barre  casually, 
at  last,  “with  Mrs.  Parminter;  that  will 
make  her  feel  good.” 

Strong,  who  had  been  engaged  in  ex- 
amining one  sketch  after  another,  and 
putting  them  back  in  their  places  against 
the  wall,  responded  with: 

“ I’ll  take  a lot  of  these  over  to  my 
shop  and  varnish  them  out.  It  will  have 
to  be  there  anyway.” 

Barre  looked  at  him  keenly  a moment. 

“You  took  in  what  the  doctor  said — 
‘Not  alone’?” 
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“ I took  it  in,”  said  Strong. 

He  avoided  looking  at  his  friend,  and 
took  up  another  sketch,  which  he  put 
hastily  down  again.  It  was  of  a girl’s 
head,  wound  round  and  round  with  taw- 
ny braids  of  hair,  and  was  about  the 
sixth  of  that  kind  which  Strong  had 
already  replaced. 

Barre  pulled  out  his  watch.  “ I’ll  send 
her  over,”  he  said.  “ The  nurse  is  ready 
to  go  out;  and  then  I’ll  pass  the  word 
to  the  boys,  make  Mrs.  Parminter  happy, 
And  set  the  ball  rolling.” 

She  came  accordingly,  hurriedly  smooth- 
ing the  tawny  braids  with  strong,  slen- 
der hands,  and  Strong  told  her  briefly. 
Then  he  looked  the  question  he  could  hot 
frame.  She  answered  it  with  a smile 
which  was  scorn  of  the  question. 

“ But  the  money  ?”  she  asked,  instant- 
ly, a line  deepening  on  the  broad  young 
forehead. 

“Leave  that  to  us,”  Strong  answered. 
In  his  turn,  he  suggested  a frowning 
doubt.  “ Suppose  he  won’t  ?” 

“ Leave  thai  to  me,”  answered  the  girl. 
She  went  into  the  other  room,  waving 
her  hand  to  him  as  she  disappeared  across 
the  threshold.  Strong  drew  a long  sigh. 
She  was  an  artist,  too,  and  modelled  well. 
Every  other  artist  in  the  building  was 
in  love  with  her  after  some  fashion,  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  Malcolm’s  strict 
prerogative,  for  she  was  the  kind  of 
girl  men  fall  in  love  with;  but  every 
man  of  them  was  prepared  to  sacrifice 
her  ruthlessly  now  to  her  woman’s  uses 
and  the  sick  man’s  sovereign  need.  Even 
Strong  was  prepared,  and  she  was  his 
sister.  He  was  proud  of  her  talent,  but 
no  woman  that  ever  lived  had  yet  pro- 
duced a “ Beloved,”  and  — Strong  de- 
voutly believed — only  one  man. 

Meanwhile  Barre,  at  Mrs.  Parminter’s 
attractive  tea  table,  was  making  himself 
its  chief  attraction.  He  had  gone  early 
enough  to  flatter  her  with  a sense  of  con- 
fidential importance,  and  had  lingered 
late  enough  to  do  good  missionary 
service  after.  Mrs.  Parminter  avowed 
herself  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm’s, as  she  smiled  at  Barre  across 
the  exquisite  Japanese  tea-set  she  had 
just  bought.  Barre  never  was  more  win- 
ning than  when,  with  his  long  length 
cast  upon  a low  seat,  he  could  look  sym- 
pathetic things  upward  at  his  hostess. 


“ I have  always  wished  to  own  some- 
thing of  his,”  Mrs.  Parminter  went  on, 
“ but  you  know  I really  am  a poor  wom- 
an,”— she  laughed  charmingly.  “ Now 
and  then  I play  at  being  rich,  but  all 
these  little  indulgences  ” — she  swept  her 
jewelled  hand  over  the  tea  table — “ are 
paid  for  in  sacrifices  afterwards.” 

“ She  means,”  commented  Ella  Trey- 
vor,  leaning  towards  him  confidentially 
as  their  hostess  turned  away  to  greet  a 
fresh  arrival,  “ that  she  sacrifices  her 
servants;  where  other  people  pay  six  dol- 
lars a week,  she  pays  four  and  a half. 
I have  her  second  maid,  so  I know. 
ril  come  to  your  sale,  but  I warn  you 
I really  am  poor.  I haven’t  a rich  hus- 
band in  the  city,  and  my  automobile 
keeps  me  bankrupt.  My  chauflFeur  feeds 
his  family  on  oil,  I’m  convinced,  and 
clothes  them  in  rubber  tires.” 

Barre  twinkled.  He  had  once  heard 
an  automobile  innocently  described  by  a 
lady  as  a “poor  man’s  luxury,”  and  had 
found  a haunting  joy  in  the  phrase. 
But  he  continued  to  smile  upon  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  one  genially;  that  was  where 
Barre  was  great  and  greatly  endowed. 
Strong  would  have  snorted  and  walked 
off.  Strong  was  not  popular  at  teas. 

“ You  know,”  insinuated  Barre,  “ it’s 
really  your  opportunity.  Malcolms  aren’t 
to  be  had  in  the  market  every  day.” 

“ There  is  one  thing  of  his  I ad- 
mire so  much,” — Mrs.  Parminter,  return- 
ing to  the  teapot,  skilfully  picked  up 
the  thread  of  conversation, — “ and  that’s 
' The  Beloved.’  ” 

“Well,  I should  say!”  gasped  Barre, 
overcome. 

“ How  would  it  be,”  she  continued  with 
inspiration,  “ for  me  to  advance  Mr. 
Malcolm  a certain  amount  on  that — say 
three  or  four  hundred?  I should  be  per- 
fectly willing,  and  he  might  have,  say, 
a year  to  redeem  it.  In  the  mean  time 
I would  house  the  picture.” 

“ Why,  what  a good  idea !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Treyvw.  “ We  might,  a number  of 
us,  take  pictures  that  way,  advancing, 
say,  a third  on  each.” 

Barre  turned  a faint  salmon.  He 
dropped  his  usefully  contrived  lashes, 
(the  gods  had  given  him  them  an  inch 
long),  and  when  he  lifted  his  glance 
it  had  the  candid  sweetness  of  an  in- 
fant angel’s. 
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^^Kind  as  it  is,  you  know,’’  he  mur- 
mured, ‘‘  I’m  afraid  it  wouldn’t  do;  A 
loan  is  a loan,  and  would  burden  his 
mind — loans  do  ” (thus  Barre,  who 
knew),  and  the  doctor  says  he  mustn’t 
be  ♦worried.”  He  added,  sweetly,  ‘‘And 
it  will  be  probably  nearly  a year  before 
he  can  do  anything.” 

“ Dear  me,  how  sad  it  is !”  sighed  Mrs. 
Treyvor ; “ and  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  make  a reputation.” 

“ Oh,  the  reputation  is  all  right !” 
Barre  ejaculated. 

“ Well,”  Mrs.  Parminter’s  glance  went 
round  the  little  circle  inquiringly,  “/ 
think  it’s  a case  that  calls  for  all  our 
charity.” 

Barre  stiffened  as  suddenly  as  if  some 
one  had  touched  a spring. 

“ Please  don’t  think  of  it  that  way,” 
he  said.  “ I — er — ^must  have  put  it  very 
badly”  (for  it  simply  wasn’t  in  Barre 
to  say  more  to  a lady).  “It’s  pure  busi- 
ness. There  is  the  work — the  best  work 
any  man  has  done  in  this  generation — 
and  he  merely  wants  to  realize  quickly, 
on  account  of  illness.” 

“ Oh,  we  quite  understand/^  said  Mrs. 
Parminter.  “ Dear  me ! of  course  I 
didn’t  mean  charity  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  how  stupid  of  me!  I shall  come 
and  pour  tea  for  you ; I’ll  bring  my  new 
Japanese  set,  and  I’ll  bring  every  friend 
I have  in  town.” 

“I’ll  send  my  man  round  with  a lot 
of  plants  and  ferns,”  contributed  Mrs. 
Treyvor.  “ Mr.  Strong’s  studio,  you 
said — and  Saturday.” 

“Ah,  that's  a charity,  if  you  like,  to 
me,”  said  Barre,  with  admirable  self- 
recovery. “ Yes,  the  doctor  wants  him 
to  get  off  at  once.  That’s  the  mischief, 
you  see,  being  after  the  season  for  sales.” 

“ I shall  come,  too,”  said  little  Mrs. 
French,  putting  out  a small  gloved  hand 
and  pressing  Barre’s  as  he  made  his 
farewells.  “ Perhaps  there  will  be  some 
tiny  thing  within  my  purse.” 

“I  am  sure  there  will  be,”  said  Barre, 
cordially.  He  pressed  her  hand  with  un- 
intentional warmth,  because  she  looked 
sympathetic. 

“How  in  the  world  can  so  sick  a man 
travel  alone?”  began  Mrs.  Treyvor;  but 
Barre  murmured  something  about  de- 
tails not  being  yet  adjusted,  and  wove 
his  tortured  way  out. 


Outside  he  wiped  his  brow.  “ Good 
Lord!  I’d  rather  have  a fit  of  illness 
myself!” 

Strong’s  silence  was  more  than  ever 
eloquent  as  he  listened,  pacing  up  and 
down,  resentment  in  his  very  footfall, 
which  yet  he  did  not  forget  to  keep  light. 

“ Palms  and  tea ! — the  devil !”  he 
murmured. 

“How  he  would  hate  it!”  exclaimed 
Barre,  mournfully,  mopping  his  curls. 
“ But  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

Suddenly  Strong  burst  into  an  un- 
pleasant laugh. 

“ Charity!  Well,  I’d  have  sworn  if 
there  was  one  thing  they  would  know 
when  they  saw  it,  it  would  be  a bargain 
sale!  What  ails  them,  anyway?” 

“ Come,  come ; cool  off,”  said  Barre 
with  recovered  humor;  “they  aren’t  all 
like  that.  There’s  old  Griffin,  for  in- 
stance— ” 

“I  wish  to  God  there  was  Griffin,” 
said  Strong. 

“Well,  maybe  there  will  be;  some  one 
said  he  was  overdue,”  Barre  encouraged 
him.  “ Come,  buck  up,  old  man ! Noth- 
ing really  matters  but  to  ^t  those  two 
safely  off.” 

“ Do  they  know  of  Aerf”  Strong’s 
voice  quivered. 

“ Not  on  your  tintype !”  Barre  an- 
swered, indignantly,  and  Strong  mut- 
tered something  apologetic  in  his  beard. 

“ You’re  tired,”  Barre  soothed  him. 
“Malcolm  will  paint  a million  more,  a 
thousand  times  better.” 

“Will  he?”  said  Strong.  “More,  yes; 
but  better — He  stopped  eloquently  in 
front  of  “ The  Beloved.” 

“Ah  no;  not  better  than  thatP^  mur- 
mured Barre,  quickly,  “ because  there 
isn’t  any  better.” 

The  two  men  stood  looking,  and  the 
longer  they  looked  the  deeper  grew  the  im- 
personal personal  joy  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

“ The  line,”  muttered  Strong. 

“ The  color,  you  know,”  breathed 
Barre. 

“ The  envelope — ” 

“ The  composition — J ove ! — ^that  left- 
hand  comer  there.” 

They  had  performed  this  idiotic  duet 
a hundred  times  before,  but  for  pure  joy 
they  continued  to  perform  it.  They  were 
still  at  it  when  the  girl  came  in,  and 
the  calm  exultation  of  her  glance  in- 
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eluded  theirs  and  them,  and  a world  of 
things  heyond. 

‘‘Well?”  she  said,  finally,  and  they 
both  turned  to  her. 

“ Oh,  going  beautifully,”  said  Barre, 
glibly.  “We^l  get  you  off  early  in  the 
week ; youVe  only  to  pack  up ; and  then — 
it’s  off  to  Cornwall  for  us  to  rest  up.” 

“We  shall  need  it  by  that  time,”  ob- 
served Strong,  grimly,  “ with  a poor 
man’s  luxury  in  the  studio.” 

The  days  that  followed  were  given  over 
to  varnishing  and  cataloguing  and  pri- 
cing and  listing  and  hanging,  while  the 
“Luxury,”  as  it  was  briefly  denominated, 
snorted  back  and  forth,  bearing  palms, 
teapots,  and  other  incongruities  into 
Strong’s  bare  studio;  and  what  he  im- 
piously termed  “long-tailed  ladies”  came 
and  went  as  if  they  owned  it.  Ever^ 
artist  in  the  building  had  a hand  in  the 
affair,  to  the  total  neglect  of  his  own 
work.  In  the  intervals  they  took  the  girl 
aside  and  lectured  her.  They  called  this 
“keeping  up  her  courage,”  rfnd  every 
man  talked  of  nothing  but  Malcolm. 
The  girl  meanwhile  smiled  at  them  all 
absently;  she  was  trying*  to  think  how 
to  get  another  “every  two  hours  ” feed- 
ing into  the  twenty-four  without  arous- 
ing the  patient’s  suspicions.  It  was  a 
question  of  nourishing  now. 

“After  all,”  said  Barre  in  a remorse- 
ful moment,  “it’s  a bit  hard  on  you; 
no  orange-blossoms — and  it  isn’t  going 
to  be  all  roses  either.  And  there’s  the 
Iphigenia — ” 

“Idiot!”  said  the  girl,  gently,  and 
left  him. 

“You  know,”  said  Barre  to  Strong, 
with  a dim  idea  of  cheering  him,  “ I be- 
lieve she  rather  likes  it  this  way.” 

Strong  said  nothing.  He  did  not 
rather  like  it.  His  sister’s  studio  opened 
off  of  his,  and  it  was  Strong  who  went 
in  daily  now  twice  a day  to  put  the  damp 
cloths  on  the  unfinished  “ Iphigenia.”  At 
times  he  studied  it  carefully.  The  “ Iphi- 
genia ” was  almost  pathetically  good,  and 
Strong  knew  that  the  hands  capable  of 
this  would  be  capable  of  better  present- 
ly. But  it  was  a long,  long  way  from 
the  “ Iphigenia  ” to  “ The  Beloved,”  a way 
no  woman,  according  to  Strong,  had  yet 
travelled.  So  he  covered  the  clay  up 
grimly,  and  continued  to  renew  the  cloths. 

“ Why  do  you  do  that  ?”  asked  the  girl 


with  amusement,  pausing  on  her  way 
with  a bowl  of  broth  from  the  little  oil- 
stove.  Strong  only  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  wrung  out  more  cloths.  As  for 
the  girl,  she  walked  an  inch  higher 
among  them,  and  regarded  them  all  in- 
scrutably out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes 
when  they  were  not  looking. 

Saturday  dawned.  Barre,  putting  the 
finishing-touches  of  varnish  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  was  hopeful  of  “ at  least 
two  thousand.”  Strong,  varnishing  away 
on  the  other  side,  expressed  a pious  hope 
for  half  of  one.  Then,  warily  treading 
his  way  about  a studio  no  longer  recog- 
nizable for  his,  he  left  the  honors  to 
Barre.  With  an  equal  mind,  the  artists 
who  had  swarmed  obstreperously  all  the 
week,  gathered  in  a little  knot  about 
Strong,  bashfully  withdrawn.  As  for 
Barre,  he  was  everywhere,  handing  Mrs. 
Parminter’s  teacups,  answering  Mrs. 
Treyvor’s  signals,  accomplishing  miracles 
of  dexterity  among  the  trained  gowns 
of  the  ladies,  and  miracles  of  diplomacy 
among  the  men,  reluctantly  drawn  thith- 
er for  the  most  part  by  imperative 
spouses  for  a hurried  five  minutes  be- 
tween transactions  of  a really  serious 
business  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  frivo- 
lous business  pretences  of  mere  Art, 
Strong  ground  his  teeth  as  he  watched 
and  listened ; to  him  the  whole  thing  was 
a desecration.  Idle  lorgnettes  pointed  at 
Malcolm’s  pictures;  a glib  jargon,  gath- 
ered at  Art  talks,  applied  to  Malcolm’s 
art;  the  brusque,  complacent  “business 
judgment”  pronouncing  upon  Malcolm’s 
“values”  in  another  sense  than  the  art- 
ist’s— here  was  matter  enough  to  keep 
the  whole  little  knot  of  painters  shifting 
and  squirming.  As  time  went  on,  they 
began  also  to  perspire.  Sales,  as  artists 
know,  are  made  in  the  first  half-hour,  or 
on  that  mystic  “day  before.” 

“ Too  high,  my  dear  sir — much  too 
high!”  pronounced  Mr.  Parminter,  who, 
after  a brief  and  businesslike- round  of 
the  room,  brought  up  before  the  little 
group,  little  knowing  how  highly  ihey 
were  charged  in  another  sense.  They 
eyed  him  anxiously;  much  tea  had  been 
drunk,  much  talk  been  exchanged,  but 
very  little  else  thus  far. 

“ Now,  I understand,”  he  continued, 
“that  Mr.  Malcolm  is  compelled  to  real- 
ize upon  these  canvases  without  delay?” 
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“A  question  of  illness,”  put  in  Barre, 
quickly. 

Mr.  Parminter  bowed. 

‘^Exactly;  but  the  business  world  does 
not  enter  into  particular  causes;  to  it, 
a forced  sale  is  a forced  sale.  If  I have 
to  sell  my  land,  or  house,  or  stock  under 
pressure,  I sell  at  a loss,  and  hope  to 
make  it  up  elsewhere.  I am  simple 
enough  to  suppose  that  an  artist  must 
conduct  his  business  under  the  same  laws.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  foolishly; 
not  a man  among  them  felt  competent  to 
grapple  with  this  statement ; the  very 
magnitude  of  iheir  perception  of  the  dif- 
ference held  them  dumb. 

Now,  I am  willing,”  continued  Mr. 
Parminter,  pleasantly,  their  docile  si- 
lence favorably  impressing  him,  to 
make  an  offer  for  that  picture,” — he 
pointed  his  eyeglass  at  “ The  Beloved.” 

I consider  it  one  of  the  best  here.” 

“ It  is,”  said  Barre. 

“ But  you  are  asking  for  it  a price 
Mr.  Malcolm  might  obtain  under  favor- 
able circumstances — or  so  I infer.  I do 
not  know  the  price — I do  not  wish  to 
know  it.” 

“ It  is  twelve  hundred,”  said  Strong, 
instantly. 

‘^I  am  sorry  you  have  told  me,”  said 
Mr.  Parminter,  with  some  annoyance, 
“for  I wished  to  make  my  offer  without 
prejudice.  What  the  actual  value  of  the 
work  may  be  I don’t  pretend  to  know, 
but  I do  know  what  it  is  worth  to  me — 
at  this  moment.  I am  willing  to  give 
you  my  check  for  six  hundred  for  it, 
on  the  spot.” 

Strong  looked  stonily  ahead ; the  others 
looked  nowhere;  Barre,  after  a moment’s 
pause,  spoke: 

“ Perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at 
others — for  that  price?  There  are  a 
number.” 

“ No,”  replied  Mr.  Parminter.  “ I al- 
ways know  my  own  mind.  This  is  the 
only  thing  I care  to  acquire,  and  I am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  acquire  this, 
at  this  moment,  except  for  my  sincere 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Malcolm. 
The  offer  is  made,  gentlemen;  it  is  for 
you  to  take  or  leave.” 

“ So  kind,”  murmured  Barre,  with  a 
desperate  glance  at  Strong’s  disappear- 
ing back;  “but,  you  see,  our  authority 
does  not  extend  so  far.” 


“ Then,”  said  Mr.  Parminter,  pleas- 
antly, “there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  bid  you  good  afternoon,  Mr.  Barre,” 
— he  held  out  a neatly  gloved  hand.  “ I 
should  have  been  glad  to  be  of  service 
to  a man  of  Mr.  Malcolm’s  talents,  or — 
may  I add  ? — ^to  a friend  of  yours.” 

He  bowed  kindly,  and,  stopping  to 
speak  a word  with  his  wife,  disappeared, 
with  the  air  of  a man  who  has  already 
spent  more  time  than  the  occasion  war- 
rants. Mrs.  Parminter  promptly  beck- 
oned Barre  to  her  side. 

“I’m  so  disappointed,”  she  said,  with  a 
becoming  pout;  “I  would  have  hung  it 
in  the  ballroom,  and  had  all  the  best 
people  see  it.  Well,  I’m  taking  that 
little  water-color  over  there — the  one 
with  the  moon — thirty  dollars.  Please 
take  it  down  for  me.” 

Barre  was  engaged  in  doing  so  when 
Mrs.  Treyvor  rustled  hurriedly  up. 

“Who’s  getting  that?”  she  demanded. 
“The  only  thing  I want!  Dear  me! 
there’s  nothing  else  I want  that  I can 
afford.”  After  some  time  she  decided 
upon  a tiny  sketch.  “ I really  can’t  give 
more  for  something  I don’t  want,”  she 
said,  rather  crossly.  “ Belle  Parminter 
took  the  only  thing  I did  want.” 

Little  Mrs.  French  came  up  to  them, 
with  a beaming  face  and  a handful  of 
crisp  bank-notes. 

“ Is  it  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  for 
that  square  moonlight,  Mr.  Barre?  Be- 
cause, if  it  is,  I want  it.  Oh,  I am 
glad.  I have  always  wanted  a Malcolm, 
but  never  expected  to  have  such  a beauty 
as  this.”  She  counted  the  notes  jubi- 
lantly into  Barre’s  hand — then  hesitated. 
“ Would  it  be  asking  too  much — could 
I take  it  with  me  now?  I have  a car- 
riage, and  I just  can’t  hear  to  leave  that 
picture  behind.”  She  laughed  at  her 
own  foolishness,  and  Barre,  with  a sud- 
den easing  of  tension,  laughed  too.  As 
he  handed  her  the  package,  he  very  near- 
ly said:  “This  is  awfully  good  of  you,” 
so  deep  was  his  abasement. 

People  trickled  away,  Mrs.  Parminter 
last,  with  a promise  to  send  the  “Lux- 
ury” after  the  Japanese  tea-service,  and 
the  studio  was  left  to  the  artists. 

And  rueful  were  the  glances  that  these 
exchanged. 

“ All  that  tea  and  gabble — and  for  how 
much !”  exclaimed  Redmond,  disgustedly. 
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^^Foot  it  up,  Barre,  and  let  us  know 
the  worst/’ 

They  relaxed  into  all  the  available 
seats,  and  in  a few  moments  the  smoke 
of  many  pipes  and  cigars  was  wrestling 
witi  the  odor  of  violet  and  patchouli. 

“ Six  hundred  and  fifteen,”  announced 
Barre,  at  last. 

The  quiet  little  Mrs.  French’s  purchase 
had  been  the  largest. 

Subtract  the  tea  and  cakes,”  said 
Redmond,  satirically.  And  once  more  a 
rueful  silence  fell.  Each  was  mentally 
computing  how  far  a paltry  six  hundred 
would  go.  They  were  all  accustomed  to 
working  daily  financial  miracles  and  to 
facing  the  largest  odds  for  themselves; 
but  this  was  different. 

Strong  spoke  first,  leaning  forward  to 
tip  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  into  the 
fireplace. 

“ Male  and  female  created  He  them ; I 
wonder  why  He  did?” 

^^Well,  there’s  that  noble  offer  of  Par- 
minter’s,”  suggested  Redmond. 

" He  meant  to  be  kind,  too,”  said 
Barre,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  afternoon’s  depression. 

“ ^ The  Beloved  ’ doesn’t  go — not  that 
way!”  murmured  Redmond,  complacent- 
ly. ^^Not  this  time;  but  who  knows 
when  it  may?  I wish  it  were  safe  some- 
where,” he  added,  with  a sudden  appre- 
hension, which  found  its  echo  in  the 
faces  around. 

"I  wish  its  maker  were,”  said  Strong, 
rudely  bringing  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate issue. 

Barre  sat  upright  suddenly. 

"Let’s  make  hoth  safe,”  he  exclaimed. 
He  jumped  up,  and  seizing  the  big  easel 
on  which  stood  "The  Beloved,”  shoved 
it  in  the  apparently  reckless  manner 
of  artists  across  the  floor,  then  spun 
it  round  till  it  faced  the  little  scattered 
group.  The  smoke  from  their  pipes  rose 
up  in  the  silence  like  incense  before  it, 
and  no  man  said  a word. 

Not  even  Barre.  With  that  living  and 
imperishable  witness  before  them  it  was 
not  necessary  to  i)oint  out  to  them  how 
utterly  worthless,  unimportant,  and  of 
no  account  were  all  their  lives  and  desti- 
nies, their  pasts,  presents,  or  futures, 
their  souls,  bodies,  and  eternal  welfares, 
compared  with  some  other  things.  It 
was  unnecessary,  and  would  have  been 


unkind.  Instead  Barre  reached  over, 
took  a sheet  of  drawing-paper  from  the 
table,  and  with  a red  wax-pencil  (which 
does  not  rub  out  like  charcoal)  wrote 
something  large  and  something  small, 
then  passed  the  paper  to  Strong. 

Still  smoking.  Strong  read,  lifted  a 
flickering  eyelid  towards  Barre  (perhaps 
he  thought  of  the  " Iphigenia  ”),  then, 
without  removing  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  wrote  in  his  turn  and  handed 
the  paper  on  to  Redmond. 

Redmond  smiled  a little  weakly. 

"^B.  Barre,  $500;  Q.  Strong,  $200/  I 
don’t  cut  a dazzling  figure  on  this,”  was 
all  he  said,  as  he  signed  for  $85,  which 
was  all  he  happened  to  own. 

" It  was  just  my  blamed  luck  to  be  in 
funds,”  Barre  explained,  apologetically. 

" Well,  it  isn’t  mine,  then,”  murmured 
Basset.  " Worse  luck,”  as  he  wrote  and 
passed  the  paper  on. 

" Would  you  sign  mine,  or  my  color- 
man’s  ?”  asked  Matthews,  innocently, 
with  suspended  pencil.  " It’s  really  his, 
you  know.” 

" Nonsense ; you  paid  him  last  month ; 
do  you  eat  paint,  man?”  demanded  Rich- 
mond. 

So  with  jest  and  comment  the  paper 
went  from  hand  to  hand,  and  no  man, 
as  he  signed  away  his  summer  of  back- 
grounds, his  weeks  of  sea  or  sky  or 
Europe — which,  in  some  cases,  meant  also 
his  chance  of  next  year’s  exhibitions — 
said  aloud,  " Here  goes  Brittany,”  or 
" Cornwall,”  or  " Ogunquit.”  They  were 
fond  of  Malcolm,  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether, nor  even  principally,  for  him 
that  they  were  doing  this;  they  were 
doing  it  for  " The  Beloved  ” — as  members 
of  a craft.  The  filled  paper  went  back  to 
Barre,  who  footed  it  up  in  anxious  si- 
lence, and  threw  it  into  the  air  boyishly, 
with  a subdued  shout. 

" We — are — the — People!  Eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty — not  a penny  less!  Add- 
ing the  hard-won  profits  of  the  day,  we 
amount  to  seventeen  and  fifty.  By  J ove ! 
if  I’d  realized  we  were  such  a millionaire 
lot  I would  never  have  brought  myself 
to  rob  those  homy-handed  children  of 
toil ! We’ll  start  them  with  a clear  thou- 
sand, at  least.  Seventeen  hundred! 
Boys,”  he  added,  soberly  and  impressive- 
ly, "we’ll  send  it  to  the  Salon;  it  will 
be  helping  him  while  he’s  away.” 
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“ They  work  while  you  sleep,”  mur- 
mured Redmond,  joyfully. 

‘^And  look  here,”  said  Barre,  impress- 
ively, we  want  this  kept  quiet.  ^ The 
Beloved^  has  been  bought  by  a private 
syndicate,  subscribers^  names  not  known 
— you  all  get  that  ?” 

“We  do,”  said  Redmond;  “but  how 
about  old  Malcolm?” 

“ Don^t  you  worry ! He’ll  ask  no  ques- 
tions for  the  next  three  months,  and 
when  he  does  it  will  take  him  six  to  get 
an  answer ; by  then,  it  won’t  matter. 
And  if  he  doesn’t  like  it,”  Barre  con- 
tinued, innocently,  “ he  can  just  take  his 
old  picture  back;  we’ll  be  glad  to  sell  it, 
at  a loss,  by  then.” 

Chuckles  of  satisfaction  received  this 
statement,  and  Strong  went  off  to  bring 
the  girl,  who  came,  and  swept  them  with 
a glance  all  into  one  circle  of  deep  com- 
radeship. Never  had  they  been  so  much  in 
love  with  her,  and  they  asked  as  one  man : 

“How  is  he?” 

“ Sleeping  beautifully.”  Her  question- 
ing glance  met  Barre’s. 

“ Oh,  pretty  good  1”  beamed  Barre,  in 
reply  to  it.  “We  haven’t  sold  a thing — 
only  a little  seventeen  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  or  so;  we’ll  have  at  least  a thou- 
sand to  show  him  clear.” 

“ And  if  that  isn’t  good  enough,” 
said  Strong,  with  unexpected  brutal- 
ity, “ don’t  dare  to  call  yourself  an  art- 
ist’s wife.” 

The  girl  merely  smiled  with  that  su- 
perior sweet  scorn  of  hers.  They  looked 
at  her  with  the  helplessness  of  men  and 
the  appealing  eyes  of  children,  and  she 
was’ aware  that  they  were  all  henceforth 
putting  their  trouble  wholly  upon  her. 

“You  can  pack  up,”  said  Barre,  and 
he  shook  her  hand.  “ I’ll  get  the  ticket 
to-morrow,  and  Strong  will  see  to — the 
other  thing.”  He  reddened,  and  stum- 
bled a little  suddenly,  and  they  all  got  up 
hurriedly,  for  they  knew  what  the  other 
thing  meant.  She  shook  hands  with 
every  one  of  them,  and  they  grasped  hers 
fervently,  clumsily,  warmly,  in  the  depth 
of  their  renouncement.  This  they  were 
not  doing  as  members  of  a craft.  Every 
man  there  was  conscious  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  wedding-gift  he  was  making 
to  Malcolm. 

In  return  she  gave  them  the  only  thing 
she  had  to  give — a promise. 


“ I will  bring  him  back.” 

They  dropped  again,  into  the  chairs, 
all  their  gayety  gone  with  her,  and  some- 
body murmured  everybody’s  thought,  “ If 
there  had  only  been  old  Griffin,  he  would 
have  done  the  thing  so  much  better” — 
for  the  thousand  suddenly  seemed  ex- 
tremely small. 

And  then,  exactly  like  one’s  favorite 
fiction,  there  came  a rap,  and  there  was 
Griffin,  literally  in  the  train  of  Mrs. 
Parminter,  still  in  her  handsome  after- 
noon gown. 

. There  was  a general  rising  and  ex- 
claiming and  hand-shaking,  with  hurried 
explanations. 

“I  thought  I heard  that  poor  man’s 
luxury  snorting  around,”  muttered  Red- 
mond, sotto  voce. 

“We  simply  couldn’t  wait  to  know!” 
said  Mrs.  Parminter.  “ At  least,  I 
couldn’t,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  whom  I found 
at  home,  was  just  as  anxious;  so  I came 
round  myself  for  the  tea-things.  No, 
don’t  trouble,  Mr.  Strong;  James  will 
pack  them  up  while  you  tell  us  the  news. 
How,”  she  added,  sinking  into  the  chair 
a dozen  hands  obsequiously  pushed  for- 
ward, “did  it  all  come  out?  Did  we 
make  enough?”  She  beamed,  in  all  her 
prettiness,  upon  the  circle.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  “ ambiente  ” in  which  she 
liked  to  think  that  she  liked  to  be, — 
“quite  one  of  them,” — and  she  smilingly 
accepted  from  Barre’s  accustomed  fin- 
gers the  cigarette  which  no  one  of  the 
others  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
offer.  Most  of  them  had  retreated,  so 
far  as  they  could  retreat,  and  were  has- 
tily adjusting  loosened  neckties  and  but- 
toning vests.  “ Were  there  any  more 
sales,  and  will  it  all  be  enough?” 

“ Oh,  it  will  do  quite  nicely,”  said 
Barre,  cheerfully. 

“ Then  there  were  sales  I” 

“ There  was  a sale.” 

“Of  that?”  said  Griffin,  quickly,  ex- 
tending his  cane  towards  “ The  Beloved,” 
still  throned  upon  its  easel. 

“Yes,”  said  Barre,  making  reassuring 
signs  with  his  eyebrows  to  the  artists 
squirming  in  the  rear,  “ of  that.” 

“ To  whom — when — for  how  much  ?” 
demanded  Mrs.  Parminter,  excitedly. 

Barre  began  his  little  tale  of  a re- 
served syndicate,  when  Strong,  most  un- 
expectedly, cut  him  short.  All  those 
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young  fellows  looked  suddenly  so  impe- 
cunious contrasted  with  GritHn’s  well- 
groomed  figure — and  perhaps  he  thought 
of  the  “Iphigenia/' or  perhaps  it  was  mere- 
ly a desire  to  deal  fairly  by  Providence. 

There  can’t  be  any  reason  why  we 
shouldn’t  tell  them.  Barrel  They  will 
understand  our  reason  for  keei)ing  the 
thing  quiet.  The  plain  fact,”  he  added, 
turning  directly  towards  their  visitors, 
‘‘  is  that  the  money  wasnt  enough,  and 
so  ” — he  hesitated  a little  himself  at  the 
j>oint — “ we  chipped  in  and  bought  ‘ The 
Beloved  ’ ourselves.” 

There  was  a little  murmured  exclama- 
tion of  admiration  from  Mrs.  Parminter: 

“What  a beautiful — what  a good  thing 
to  do!” 

Griffin  was  silent,  thoughtfully  gazing 
at  the  group. 

“Well,  yes;  we  calculate  we  have  done 
pretty  well  for  ourselves,”  said  Barre, 
modestly:  “we  get  it  for  about  half  its 
real  value.” 

“ Ah,  you  sny  that !”  said  Mrs.  Par- 
minter, tenderly.  She  turned  her  large 
eyes  on  them  all.  “ That’s  what  I envy 
you  above  all  — the  being  able  to  do 
these  romantic  generous  things.  You  can 
be  gimerous;  you  have  no  families,  no 
establishments,  only  yourselves  to  think 
of — you  are  so  utterly  unfettered — and 
then  you  care  nothing  for  money;  money 
means  nothing  to  you.”  She  summed 
up  thoir  advantages  so  earnestly  that 
some  of  the  men  looked  sheepishly  apolo- 
getic for  them. 

“ Xo,”  said  Strong,  “ and  among  us 
we  ilon't  keep  an  automobile.” 

“ Lucky  you !”  replied  Mrs.  Parminter, 
rising,  hiding  in  a rich  laugh  a slight 
embarrassinent  as  to  how  much  that  un- 
pleasant friend  of  Mr.  Barre’s  might  be 
intending.  “I  see  James  has  the  things, 
and  I must  rush  for  dinner.  Are  you 
coining,  Mr.  Griffin?” 

“ In  just  a minute,”  replied  Griffin. 
Ilat  in  hand,  he  stoo<l  waiting  until  “the 
lady  an<l  tlie  lackey”  with  the  tea-things 
had  started  down  the  hall.  7'hen  he  turned 
to  the  group  of  painters,  and  the  h^ik  he 
gave  them  hurt  every  one  of  them — it  was 
so  full  of  mute  apolog>\  of  a r(‘al  and  (kn^p 
humility.  In  it  he  begged  tlieir  pardon 
for  IxMiig  so  rich,  for  being  so  successful, 
for  Udng  so  everything  that  they  were 
not,  and  for  Ixdng  therc^  at  all. 

Voi.  CXVII  -No  697.- 3 


There  was  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Griffin  should  have  looked  at  them  so. 
There  was  hardly  a man  in  the  room 
whom  he  had  not  at  one  time  or  another 
delicately  helped  over  some  hard  place; 
and  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  known 
or  heard  of  occasions  when  this  man  of 
the  world,  who  “ knew  the  value  of 
money  ” in  a sense  they  never  would 
know  it,  had  quietly  written  down  his 
name  for  unsecured  thousands,  to  give 
some  poor  devil  a fresh  chance.  He  had 
not  acquired  his  money,  but  been  born 
into  it,  and  he  had  spent  his  upright  life 
in  an  honest  effort  to  minimize  that  of- 
fence. Not  a man  there  but  liked  and 
respected  “ old  Griffin  ” — yet  he  looked 
at  these  shabby  boys  as  if  he  begged 
their  pardon  for  existing. 

“ I have  only  this  to  say,  gentlemen,” 
he  said,  simply,  and  every  eye  was  fast- 
ened hopefully  on  him,  “ I came  here  on 
purpose  to  buy  that  picture  ” (and  every 
eye  travelled  to  “The  Beloved”).  “I 
wanted  to  do  that  much  for  Mr.  Mal- 
colm. But,  gentlemen,  if  I were  capable 
of  attempting  to  rob  you  of  that  privi- 
lege, or  of  spoiling  the  finest  thing  I ever 
saw  done,  I should  despise  myself!”  He 
bowed,  put  on  his  silk  hat,  and  walked 
hastily  out. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken 
by  the  far-borne  snort  of  a departing 
automobile,  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
in  the  distance,  and  some  one’s  rueful 
glance  encountered  some  one  else’s.  It 
may  have  been  Barre  who  grinned,  and 
little  Redmond  scratched  his  head.  In 
a moment  tlie  room  was  in  a gentle  up- 
roar. Matthews  rolled  on  the  sofa  in  a 
silent  ecstasy,  and — since  shouting  was 
impossible  — it  is  hard  to  say  what 
would  have  happened  if  some  one  ha<i 
not  begun  all  at  once  pensively  and 
magnanimously  to  whistle  “ For  he’s 
a jolly  good  fellow,”  instantly  taken  up 
by  all. 

And  so,  chuckling  and  humming,  or 
whistling  under  their  breaths,  with  a 
grin  on  every  face,  and  a silent,  ex(iui- 
site  ai)preciation  in  every  twinkling  eye, 
the  whole  happy,  imix^cunious  assem- 
bly ni(‘lte<l  softly  away,  every  man  to 
his  own  garret  or  studio,  where  ho 
chuckled  and  chuckled  again,  ftxding 
that  he  had  had  his  money’s  worth  over 
and  over. 
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Salem 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  WHITE 


IN  those  devout  days  of  Salem,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  if  a man 
possessed  a somewhat  personal  opin- 
ion or  conviction,  it  behooved  him  to  get 
rid  of  it  suddenly  and  unostentatiously, 
without  losing  any  time.  lie  was  wise 
in  not  thinking  at  all,  except  within  his 
own  home  at  night,  with  the  doors  se- 
curely bolted,  and  preferably  in  bed  when 
the  lights  were  extinguished  and  his  head 
lay  buried  beneath  the  blankets. 

For  if  one  may  believe  the  early  annals 
of  Salem,  a New  England  Christian  com- 
munity in  1040  was  not  a healthy  or 
agreeable  place  of  residence  for  one  who 
was  troubled  with  mental  activity.  Your 
God-fearing  Puritan  of  this  period,  with 
its  peculiar  atmosphere  and  pressure, 
was  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to  serve  his 
God  that  he  did  things  to  his  brother 
who  did  not  hapiien  to  share  his  views, 
that  were  extremely  original  but  dis- 
agreeable— to  the  brother,  of  course — 
and  usually  hurt,  and  not  infrequently 
disfigured,  him. 

In  his  religious  zeal  he  would  pounce 
on  his  neighbor,  and  after  beating  him 
unmercifully,  would  slit  and  sear  his 
nostrils,  and  send  him  through  the  streets, 
condemned  to  w^ear  a halter  visibly  about 
his  nock  for  life.  Or  during  this  eruption 
the  Salemite  might  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  some  unhappy  Friend 
whom  old  associations  had  lured  back  to 
Salem  after  banishment  from  Massachu- 
setts: and  though  firmly  believing  that 
the  latter  was  created  in  God’s  image, 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  slightly 
remodelling  him  by  the  siin|)le  process  of 
pending  one  of  his  ears  off  as  he  would 
skin  an  orange.  There  was  a thorough- 
ness about  file  work  of  tlie  early  Salemite 
which  commands  attention. 

If  the  Friend  returned,  his  Puritan 
brother  showed  himself  a man  with  a keem 
sense  of  the  symmetrical — -and  nunoved 
his  other  ear.  If  the  Quaker  was  hardy 
enough  to  venture  back  a third  time,  the 


man  to  whom  godly  attainments  were  as 
food  and  drink  still  had  his  trump  card 
to  play;  for  the  Court  of  Assistants  en- 
acted “that  they  [Friends]  shall  have 
their  tongues  bored  through  with  a hot 
iron,  and  be  employed  in  the  house 
of  correction  till  sent  away  at  their 
own  cost.” 

The  extraordinary  courage  and  enter- 
prise that  lifted  Salem  on  a tidal  wave 
of  prosperity  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj^  when,  in  the  romantic 
East  India  days,  a fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  vessels  flying  the  Salem 
signal  opened  commerce  with  every  civ- 
ilized and  barbaric  market  on  the  globe, 
have  left  not  a little  of  their  fibre  in  the 
present  generation.  They  reveal  themselves 
in  the  Salem  gamin,  whom  you  at  first 
barely  notice  as  he  strolls  casually  along  in 
your  wake,  intent  on  your  every  movement. 
When,  fifteen  minutes  after  his  advent, 
he  is  still  to  be  seen  circling  abstractedly 
alx)ut  you,  his  diminutive  presence  be- 
comes slightly  oppressive.  But  after  you 
have  selected  a comfortable  post  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  settled  exquisitely 
and  drowsily  back  to  evoke  with  each 
breath  of  the  soft  sea  air  the  deep  wooden 
drumming  of  the  calking-hammers  that 
once  sounded  along  these  empty  quays 
in  mellow  reverberations,  you  begin  to 
realize  that  the  small  boy  of  Salem  is 
about  to  become  an  obs(^ssion,  as  he  pops 
out  at  you  again  from  behind  an  adjoin- 
ing column,  bringing  you  out  of  the  early 
forties  with  an  unpleasant  start. 

Facing  the  same  predicament  in  New 
York,  T sliould  know  from  experience 
liow  to  act : for  the  New  York  urchin 
is  merely  interested  in  the  price  the 
artist  is  receivitig  for  his  work.  I should 
therefore  take  him  aside  and  state  the 
modest  sum : he  would  reply,  “ Aw,  my — 
quit  yer  kiddiir,”  and  1 should  be  at 
lil)er1y  to  move  down  tlu^  street  in  i)eace. 
In  Virginia,  the  boy  who  follows  you 
patiently  for  blocks  has  designs  on  your 
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cigrar  stub^  and  will  make  overtures  for 
its  possession  when  the  propitious  mo- 
ment arrives.  I itnticipate  his  move; 
present  the  stub;  make  a valuable  friend, 
am!  avoitl  future  trouble  by  smokingc  a 
pipe.  In  Boston,  when  the  small  hoy  ap- 
pears with  moriotonuiis  rogrularity  at  each 
new'  street  corner,  eying:  me  narrowly,  I 
take  pains  to  make  liis  aequaintance,  and 
explain  kindly  that  I am  not  looking^  for 
trouble;  that  the  thing:  I carry  as  un- 
ostentatiously  as  possible  irniler  my  arm  is 
iu>t  a club,  but  a three-leg:gf*d  sketching;* 
stool.  Then  I open  the  thing',  to  s1h)W 
liim  the  mecbanlsni,  atid  request  him  to 
sit  on  it  for  i\  minute  or  two  to  see  liow 
it  feels.  lie  invariably  accepts  niy  iu* 
vitation,  with  tin  result  that  I am  as 
a munnrtdi  in  bis  eyes,  while  he  becomes 
niy  faithftd  chamberlain,  who,  wutb  in- 
sistent devotion,  staiHls  tn^side  Jiie  while 
I w‘ork,  squashing  the  flies  as  tliey 
light  on  the  imperial  body,  or  skilful- 
ly rcinoviiig  the  ius<:*cts  as  they  ns* 
een<!  Uiy  trouser  leg. 


But  with  the  Salem  boy  one’s  ]m*vious 
experienc»e  is  of  little  avail,  and  I has- 
tened lielplessly  down  the  steps  of  the 
Custom  House  with  a subconseioiis  feel* 
ing  that  something  was  following  me, 
and  with  a premonition  that  it  would 
soon  overtake  me.  It  appeared  no  largc*r 
than  the  little  s]»eck  that  seems  to  float 
^persistently  in  the  retina  when  one  is 
bilious,  but  it  was  equally  irritating.  I 
quickened  my  stejis  ami  tried  to  put  the 
thing  out  of  my  mind;  but  the  distinct 
piitteriug  of  diminutive  feet  made  this 
an  impossibility;  and  as  I hurried  on 
I could  feel  a gimletlike  eye  boring  its 
way  into  niy  l»ack  and  through  my 
lK>c'ketH.  making  a careful  inventory  of 
my  belongings. 

By  darting  rapidly  into  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  intersecting  my  course  I 
succeeded  in  giving  him  the  slip,  and  fol- 
lowed up  my  advantage  by  diving  into 
what  apfieared  to  a sliort  cut  to  Essex 
Street.  Here  I breathed  freely  again, 
until  hasty  reconnoitring  revealed  this 
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to  I>e  a blinil  It  was;  whilo  I stood 

dc'lilx^rating  upon  tlie  advisiibility  of  ro- 
itiaining'  quietly  Avhere  I was  until  be 
slioiilii  Ivave  down  the  street, 

ihat  1 realized  that  I was  a marked  man, 
ami  that  he  had  i)ockored  me. 

Throu^rh  the  only  exit  open  to  me  an 
extremely  small  hoy  was  rapidly  up- 
proacliini^-  It  was  my  first  opportunity 
to  look  him  ov(?r  eareftilly.  His  eap, 
lilted  far  haek  on  his  head,  revealed  a 
sluK'k  of  lunr  the  color  of  bleached  straw, 
that  emphasized  the  deep  sunhunp  skin 


mottled  with  largro  freeklt^s.  The  e«- 
seTnble  formoil  a (puiiut  mask,  through 
which  ]ieepod  out  two  keen  gray  eyes 
that  iiever  left  me.  In  a moment  we 
were  face  to  faee. 

Where  are  you  going,  mister  he 
asked. 

Down  the  street.” 

‘MVhat  are  you  going  to  do  there  ?'' 

Nothing.^' 

Who  arc  you  looking  for 

‘•Nobody” 

1 felt  I had  him  in 
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crushed  by  my  brevity.  But  at  that 
time  I was  unfamiliar  with  the  resources 
of  the  Salem  boy;  he  is  irresistible.  Step- 
ping  back  for  a moment  to  settle  his  hat 
more  firmly  on  his  head,  he  closed  in  and 
spoke  briskly  without  a comma  or  a period. 

“ Say — mister,'’  he  began,  “ come  on  and 
let  me  show  you  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  the  place  where  Hawthorne  was 
married  his  sweetheart’s  house  the  place 
where  he  lost  his  job.” 

He  paused  for  a moment  to  catch  his 
breath,  and  proceeded:  “ Fer  ten  cents 
I’ll  show  you  the  whole  business  and 
let  you  see  the  funny  things  in  the  Old 
Burial  Ground.” 

He  is  the  same  boy  who,  in  the  gold- 
en days  of  Salem’s  maritime  supremacy, 
knew  the  characteristics  of  every  ship  in 
Salem’s  great  merchant  fleet,  from  figure- 
head to  each  particular  patch  in  the  can- 
vas ; the  same  wide-awake  urchin  who  was 
to  be  found  in  his  idle  moments  on  some 
deserted  wind-swept  promontory  scanning 
the  horizon;  who  noted  the  distant  speck 
of  white  heading  for  port,  observed  the 
trim  of  her  sail,  and  having  compared 
it  with  the  ships  due  in  Salem  on  his 
schedule  of  arrivals,  raced  wildly  across- 
country  for  the  town  to  notify  the  cap- 
tain’s wife  and  receive  the  customary  fee 
of  one  dollar. 

As  you  enter  Derby  Street  on  your  way 
to  the  Custom  House,  where,  in  more 
prosperous  times,  the  main  current  of  the 
commercial  life  of  the  city  ebbed  and 
flowed,  making  the  streets  ring  with  the 
cheerful  din  of  business  activity,  and 
reach  the  deserted  quays,  you  feel  not 
unlike  a stranger  who  has  wandered  into 
an  abandoned  theatre  and  walks  alone 
across  the  stage,  picking  his  way  gingerly 
through  the  tattered  scenery,  long  after 
generations  of  actors  who  made  the  place 
echo  with  their  laughter  have  departed. 

Here  one  is  continually  stumbling 
across  eloquent  reminders  of  past  splendor 
in  the  numerous  old  mansions  of  former 
Salem  mendiants.  still  marshalled  in 
broken  line,  looking  seaward,  with  their 
graceful  porticos  tufted  with  ivy,  flutter- 
ing in  the  clear  sunlight;  and  you  have 
an  irresistible  desire  to  sneak  up  the  nar- 
row path  and  give  the  heavy  knocker  a 
resounding  thump  on  the  massive  door 
just  to  hear  the  echoes  roll  through  the 
house  with  a deep,  gloomy  resonance. 


I seldom  passed  this  way  without  catch- 
ing a fleeting  glimpse  of  the  white,  almost 
transparent,  faces  of  extreme  old  age 
framed  in  the  neat  little  Colonial  window 
panes  of  the  Aged  Women’s  Home,  gazing 
wistfully  through  lacklustre  eyes  upon 
the  crumbling  wharves  below,  where,  as 
young  women,  many  of  them  had  stood 
with  blanched  cheeks  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense during  the  intensely  dramatic  mo- 
ment when  every  \voman  tasted  the  bit- 
ter sorrows  of  widowhood,  and  stood 
crushed  with  a premonition  of  impending 
disaster,  looking  out  to  where  the  great 
merchantman,  after  a two-year  absence, 
loomed  up  in  her  distorted  imagination 
as  a mammoth  coffin,  as  she  stood  on  her 
last  tack  for  Derby  wharf  with  her  flag 
at  half  mast. 

Where  formerly  the  broad  quays 
swarmed  with  lumpers,”  or  longshore- 
men, busily  unloading  the  cargo  of  silk 
and  ivory  or  heaping  the  wharf  with  dates 
and  coffee,  there  rise  now  pyramids  of 
dilapidated  hogsheads  and  rusty  iron 
rails.  The  hoarse  orders  of  the  landing 
have  given  place  to  a silence  broken  only 
by  the  distant  humming  of  the  looms  in 
the  great  cotton  factory  across  the  water, 
punctuated  at  times  by  the  tremolo  of  a 
motor  boat  threading  its  way  through 
the  channel,  and  filling  the  air,  once 
redolent  with  foreign  spices,  with  the 
stench  of  gasoline  and  bilge-water. 

A few  Greeks  repairing  hogsheads,  a 
solitary  fisherman  asleep  over  his  line, 
a white-haired,  sunbaked  derelict  who 
saw  the  thing  accomplished,  are  all  that 
remain  to  link  one  with  the  days  wdien 
on  one  voyage  a ship  paid  in  duties  the 
neat  sum  of  ninety-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  ninety- 
four  oemts! 

If  one  did  not  wander  through  the 
neighborhood  of  the  docks,  one  would 
never  suspect  that  the  old  town  had  ever 
suffered  reverses.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
fed,  the  most  prosperous  looking  towns 
in  New  England  to-day.  The  streets, 
sj)nnned  hy  titanic  (flms,  hecome  catlu'dral 
nav(*s;  and  through  the  lofty  arch  of 
whispering  foliage  steal  at  infrequent 
intervals  into  the  cool  depths  below 
shafts  of  limpid  sunlight,  sifting  across 
the  splendid  rows  of  Colonial  mansions, 
dipping  in  restless  golden  hlots  into  the 
]uuvacy  of  some*  somhre  interior,  to  fan 
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hogany  littered  about  a severe  maiden 
lady  who  stood  framed  in  an  extremely 
interesting  interior.  I noted  the  disposi- 
tion of  things,  and  was  preparing  to 
leave,  having  just  replaced  something  on 
the  shelf  where  it  belonged,  when  the  lady 
said,  That  will  be  ten  cents.” 

Thank  you ; I really  couldn’t  use  it,” 
I replied,  edging  away  for  the  door. 

^^But  the  charge  is  ten  cents,”  she 
added,  coldly,  moving  nearer. 

So  I understand,”  said  I,  skilfully 
manoeuvring  for  a hurried  but  digni- 
fied exit. 

“ The  admission  to  the  store  is  ten 
cents,”  she  put  in  here,  with  chilly  dis- 
tinctness, outflanking  me. 

For  anything  savoring  of  novelty  in 
this  fin  de  siecle  business  world  let  us  be 
truly  thankful  I The  shopkeeper  who 
charges  you  a fee  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  her  store  does  not  lose  in  dig- 
nity by  the  proceeding.  She  insists  upon 
the  disbursement  with  such  an  air  of 
divine  right  that  for  the  moment  you 
feel  strangely  like  the  recipient  of  a 
favor,  and  wander  down  the  street  a 
prey  to  vague  fears  that  i)088ibly  you 
may  owe  her  money. 

What  extraordinary  enterprise  and 
daring  did  to  bring  Salem  into  promi- 
nence in  the  early  thirties  and  forties, 
the  civic  spirit  displayed  by  her  citizens 
to-day  is  doing  in  a measure  to  make 
Salem  unique,  by  her  possession  of  two 
museums — in  the  Essex  Institute  and 
the  East  India  Marine  Society — without 
parallel  in  America,  and  with  few  proto- 
types in  Europe. 

In  Salem  one  finds  the  curious  anom- 
aly of  an  American  city  whose  entire 
population  possesses  a Gallic  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  every  atom  of 
evidence  that  may  serve  to  shed  light 
on  graceful  traditions  or  obsolete  cus- 
toms. Fortunately  nothing  was  deemed 
too  unimportant  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributors, and  to-day  nothing  is  lacking. 
You  may  sit  before  the  fire  in  a Colonial 
kitchen,  complete  with  all  the  utensils, 
or — here  let  me  whisper  it — turn  to  the 
less  known  corner  where  reposes  the 
quaint  collection  of  the  dainty  French 
garters  affected  by  Colonial  belles,  quaint- 
ly inscribed  with  an  appropriate  chan- 
son d’amour  of  B^ranger  that  mingled 
with  the  white  mist  of  lingerie. 

VoL.  cxvii  -No.  w.— 4 


The  public  spirit  that  has  contributed 
to  make  these  museums  what  they  are 
to-day  I found  later  in  its  full  bloom 
at  the  Major’s  elm;  and  only  realized 
then  the  latent  significance  of  sundry 
comers  we  idlers  pass  thoughtlessly  by 
in  our  rambles  when  seen  through  the 
retrospective  eye  of  an  old  resident. 
Now  I know  that  if  I were  carelessly  to 
toss  a brick  into  the  crowded  section 
of  Essex  Street,  I could  not  fail  to  hit 
some  member  of  the  last  generation  who 
could  claim  kinship  with  those  sturdy 
pioneers  whose  untiring  efforts  brought 
order  and  beauty  out  of  chaos  and  turn- 
ed the  prim  formality  of  the  streets  into 
Dantesque  avenues  of  elms. 

In  this  particular  comer  I have  in 
mind  there  is  a doorstep  so  secluded  that 
one  may  work  for  hours  at  a time  in 
the  shade  without  being  disturbed,  watch- 
ing the  light  and  shade  play  over  the 
leviathan  elm  that  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  little  square  before  you,  dwarfing 
everything  in  the  vicinity.  Nestling 
comfortably  beneath  an  almost  impene- 
trable cloud  of  foliage  is  a sombre  porch 
surrounded  by  a Palladian  window.  It 
is  from  this  house,  half  veiled  in  per- 
petual twilight,  that  I noticed  an  ex- 
tremely well  preserved  old  gentleman 
emerging  one  morning.  This  was  the 
Major,  and  a few  steps  brought  him 
opposite  me. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  my  in- 
truding on  your  privacy,”  he  began ; 
^^but  I could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  asking  whether  you  are  going  to  in- 
clude the  tree  in  your  sketch  ?” 

" It  is  my  principal  motive,”  I replied, 
exhibiting  the  embryonic  etching. 

^‘I  am  particularly  interested  in  that 
old  tree,  as  my  father  planted  it,”  he 
continued,  thoughtfully.  Of  course  I 
was  too  young  to  recall  the  incident.” 
We  chatted  for  a time,  and  then  he  left 
me,  with  an  invitation  to  drop  in  on  him 
when  I had  finished. 

I sat  for  some  time  pondering  over 
this  occurrence,  when  a well  modulated 
feminine  voice  awakened  me  from  my 
reverie,  and  said,  *^I  suppose  as  the  oth- 
ers have  looked,  I may  ?” 

She  was  a matronly  woman  of  sixty 
years,  whose  clear,  transparent,  luminous 
skin  and  heavy  tresses  of  pure  white  hair 
lent  a sunny  brightness  to  her  smile. 
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Her  clear,  gray  eyes  met  mine  with 
engaging  frankness. 

am  particularly  interested  in  that 
tree,”  she  mused,  as  she  compared  my 
work  with  the  original  before  her.  ^^In 
fact,  we  seldom  look  at  it  without  a 
feeling  of  proprietorship.  You  see,  my 
father  planted  it,  about  eighty  years  ago.” 

have  heard  rumors,”  I put  in  gen- 
tly, ^^that  the  Major’s  father  was  the 
man  who  claimed  that  honor.” 

At  this  she  was  seized  with  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  mirth. 

^^Well,  we’ll  let  it  go  at  that,”  she  re- 
plied, trying  her  best  to  regain  her  com- 
posure. Then,  in  a tone  more  confiden- 
tial, she  whispered,  His  father  may 
have  been  present  when  father  planted 
it;  but  I doubt  it.” 

It  was  precisely  midday  when  a 
shadow  stole  over  my  copperplate,  and 
I looked  up  to  find  in  the  old  gentle- 
man who  cast  it  a type  such  as  one  in- 
stinctively connects  with  the  period  when 
cross-country  rides,  roaring  wood  fires, 
and  good  ale  were  part  of  the  day’s 
routine.  He  was  a lovable,  distinguished 
figure  in  his  neat  old-fashioned  clothes. 
After  bowing  with  extreme  urbanity, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  was  not 
disturbing  me,  he  remarked  that  the  tree 
interested  him. 

It’s  a wonderful  old  tree — wonder- 
ful!” He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  network 
of  soaring,  twisted  branches  above  us. 

A suitable  subject — very.  If  my  father 
could  have  only  known — ” he  resumed, 
reflectively.  ^^Ah  yes,  if  he  could  only 
have  realized  that  the  result  of  his  in- 
dustry should  have  become  the  inspira- 
tion for  another.” 

, ^^You  mean — ?”  I asked. 

Planted  that  elm.  Yes,  sir.  I can 
see  him  now  as  I stand  here,  digging  away 
with  his  little  shovel.  I recall  distinctbs 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  the  sharp  slap  he 
gave  me  for  wandering  near  that  well.” 

Then  suddenly  recollecting  that  there 
was  no  well  where  he  indicated,  he  add- 
ed: ^^Of  course  they’ve  filled  it  in.  It 
used  to  stand  before  the  house;  that  was 
a long  time  ago.” 

‘^What  a curious  coincidence  I”  I ex- 
claimed; “ for  only  a moment  ago  I must 


have  been  speaking  to  your  sister.  She 
was  explaining  to  me  how  her  father  had 
planted  the  elm.” 

^^Is  it  possible?”  he  exclaimed,  much 
interested.  It  is  true  I have  a married 
sister  in  Salem.” 

"Lives  across  the  street?”  I queried, 
indicating  the  house. 

" Ah  no  • . . I’m  afraid  it  cannot  have 
been  she.  Her  residence  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.” 

Then  searching  his  memory  for  a mo- 
ment, his  eyes  brightened  as  he  mut- 
tered: "Who  would  have  dreamt  it? 
Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
lady  intimated  that — ” 

"Her  father  planted  it,”  I completed 
the  sentence.  " Do  you  know  her  ?” 

"Oh,  perfectly,”  he  replied,  still  puz- 
zled; "a  charming  woman — worthy  peo- 
ple,— ^but  at  the  time  to  which  I allude 
I doubt  very  much  whether  their  family 
had  moved  to  Salem.” 

"And  the  Major—?”  I asked.  "I 
have  heard  that  his  father  is  credited 
with — er — ^the  business  to  which  you  al- 
luded.” I was  afraid  to  come  right  out 
with  it. 

" Dear  me  t What  an  amazing  develop- 
ment I”  He  gasped.  " I knew  his  father 
well.  Knew  the  Major — capital  fellows 
— both  of  them.  But,  my  dear  sir  . . .” 
‘His  explanation  was  cut  short  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  innocent  merriment.  When 
he  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  he 
added,  whimsically,  "But  do  not  let  me 
disillusion  you,”  and  soon  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  bend  of  the  street. 

It  is  true  that  an  aged  ship-car- 
penter, who  appeared  just  as  I had  bun- 
dled my  things  together  to  depart,  did 
frankly  admit  that  he  was  in  no  way 
implicated  in  the  planting  of  the  tree; 
but  our  subsequent  conversation  soon 
developed  that  he  hailed  from  Essex. 
He  exonerated  himself  still  further  by 
offering  to  produce  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  elm  in  question  had  never  been 
planted,  but  had  stood  there  long  before 
the  houses.  I pass  him  by  without  com- 
ment, for  my  duty  is  plain  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  these  conflicting  statements ; 
it  is  the  Major’s  story  that  I gladly 
accept  unconditionally:  he  saw  me  first. 
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SALIM  AW  AD,  poet,  was  the  son 
of  Tanous — that  orator.  Having 
now  lost  at  love,  he  lay  disconsolate 
on  his  pallet  in  the  tenement  overlooking 
the  soap  factory.  He  would  not  answer 
any  voice;  nor  would  he  heed  the  gentle 
tap  and  call  of  old  Khalil  Khayat,  the 
tutor  of  his  muse;  nor  would  he  yield 
his  sorrow  to  the  music  of  Nageeb  Fiani, 
called  the  greatest  player  in  all  the  world. 
For  three  hours  Fiani,  in  the  wail  and 
sigh  of  his  violin,  had  expressed  the  woe 
of  love  through  the  keyhole;  but  Salim 
A wad  was  not  moved.  No;  the  poet  con- 
tinued in  desolation  through  the  dark- 
ness of  that  night,  and  through  the  slow, 
grimy,  unfeeling  hours  of  day.  He  dwelt 
upon  Haleema,  Khouri’s  daughter — she 
(as  he  thought)  of  the  tresses  of  night, 
the  beautiful  one.  Salim  was  in  despair 
because  this  Haleema  had  chosen  to  wed 
Jimmie  Brady,  the  truckman.  She  loved 
strength  more  than  the  uplifted  spirit; 
and  this  maidens  may  do,  as  Salim  knew, 
without  reproach  or  injury. 

When  the  dusk  of  the  second  day  was 
gathered  in  his  room,  Salim  looked  up, 
eased  by  the  tender  obscurity.  In  the 
cobblestoned  street  below  the  clatter  of 
traffic  had  subsided;  there  were  the  shuffle 
and  patter  of  feet  of  the  low-born  of  his 
people,  the  murmur  of  voices,  soft  laugh- 
ter, the  plaintive  cries  of  children — the 
dolorous  medley  of  a summer  night.  Be- 
yond the  fire-escai)e,  far  past  the  roof  of 
the  soap  factory,  lifted  high  above  the 
restless  Western  world,  was  the  starlit 
sky;  and  Salim  A wad,  searching  its  ut- 
termost depths,  remembered  the  words  of 
Antar,  crying  in  his  heart:  "Z  pass  the 
night  regarding  the  stars  of  night  in  my 
distraction.  Ask  the  night  of  me  and  it 
will  tell  thee  that  I am  the  ally  of  sorrow 
and  of  anguish.  I live  desolate;  there  is 
no  one  like  me.  I am  the  friend  of  grief 
and  of  desire.^* 

The  band  was  playing  in  Battery  Park ; 


the  weird  music  of  it,  harsh,  incompre- 
hensible, an  alien  love-song: 

Hello,  mah  baby, 

Hello,  mah  honey, 

Hello,  mah  rag-time  gal! 

drifted  in  at  the  open  window  with  a 
breeze  from  the  sea.  But  by  this  un- 
meaning tumult  the  soul  of  Salim  Awad, 
being  far  removed,  was  not  troubled;  he 
remembered,  again,  the  words  of  Antar, 
addressed  to  his  beloved,  repeating:  "/n 
thy  forehead  is  my  guide  to  truth;  and  in 
the  night  of  thy  tresses  I wander  astray. 
Thy  bosom  is  created  oa  an  enchantment. 
0 may  God  protect  it  ever  in  that  per- 
fection! Will  fortune  ever,  0 daughter 
of  Malik,  ever  bless  me  with  thy  embrace? 
That  would  cure  my  heart  of  the  sorrows 
of  love/*  And  again  the  music  of  the 
band  in  Battery  Park  drifted  up  the 
murmuring  street. 

Just  one  girl. 

Only  just  one  girl! 

There  are  others,  I know,  but  they’re  not 
my  pearl. 

Just  one  girl, 

Only  just  one  girl! 

I’d  be  happy  forever  with  just  one  girl! 

and  came  in  at  the  open  window  with  the 
idle  breeze;  and  Salim  heard  nothing  of 
the  noise,  but  was  grateful  for  the  cool 
fingers  of  the  wind,  softly  lifting  the 
hair  from  his  damp  brow. 

It  must  be  told — and  herein  is  a mys- 
tery— that  this  same  Salim,  who  had  lost 
at  love,  now  from  the  darkness  of  his 
tenement  room  contemplating  the  fa- 
miliar stars,  wise,  remote,  set  in  the  ut- 
termost heights  of  heaven  beyond  the 
soap  factory,  was  by  the  magic  of  this 
great  passion  inspired  to  extol  the  graces 
of  his  beloved  Haleema,  Khouri’s  daugh- 
ter, star  of  the  world,  and  to  celebrate  his 
own  despair,  the  love-woe  of  Salim,  the 
noble-born,  the  poet,  the  lover,  the  broken- 
hearted. Without  meditation,  as  he  has 
said,  without  brooding  or  design,  as 
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should  occur,  but  rather,  taking  from  the 
starlit  infinitude  beyond  the  soap  factory, 
seizing  from  the  mist  of  his  vision  and 
from  the  blood  of  agony  dripping  from 
his  lacerated  heart,  he  fashioned  a love- 
song  so  exquisite  and  frail,  so  shy  of 
contact  with  unfeeling  souls,  that  he 
trembled  in  the  presence  of  this  beauty, 
for  the  moment  forgetting  his  desolation, 
and  conceived  himself  an  instrument 
made  of  men,  wrought  of  mortal  hands, 
unworthy,  which  the  fingers  of  angels 
had  touched  in  alleviation  of  the  sorrows 
of  love. 

Thereupon  Salim  Awad  arose;  and  he 
made  haste  to  Khalil  Khayat  to  tell  him 
of  this  thing.  . . . 

This  same  Khalil  Khayat,  lover  of 
children,  that  poet  and  mighty  editor,  the 
tutor  of  the  young  muse  of  this  Salim — 
this  patient  gardener  of  the  souls  of 
men,  wherein  he  sowed  seeds  of  the 
flowers  of  the  spirit — this  same  Khalil, 
poet,  whose  delight  was  in  the  tender 
bloom  of  sorrow  and  despair — this  old 
Khayat,  friend  of  Salim,  the  youth,  the 
noble-born,  sat  alone  in  the  little  back 
room  of  Nageeb  Fiani,  the  pastry-cook 
and  greatest  player  in  all  the  world.  And 
his  narghile  was  glowing;  the  coal  was 
live  and  red,  showing  as  yet  no  gray 
ash,  and  the  water  bubbled  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  the  alien  room,  tawdry  in  its 
imitation  of  the  Eastern  splendor,  dirty, 
flaring  and  sputtering  with  gas,  was 
clouded  with  the  sweet-smelling  smoke. 
To  the  coffee,  perfume  rising  with  the 
steam  from  the  delicate  vessel,  nor  to  the 
rattle  of  dice  and  boisterous  shouts  from 
the  outer  room,  was  this  lOialil  attend- 
ing; for  he  had  the  evening  dejection  to 
nurse.  He  leaned  over  the  green  baize 
table,  one  long,  lean  brown  hand  lying 
upon  KawJcdb  Elhorriah  of  that  day,  as 
if  in  affectionate  pity,  and  his  lean 
brown  face  was  lifted  in  a rapture  of 
anguish  to  the  grimy  ceiling;  for  the 
dream  of  the  writing  had  failed,  as  all 
visions  of  beauty  must  fail  in  the  reality 
of  them,  and  there  had  been  no  divine 
spark  in  the  labor  of  the  day  to  set 
the  world  aflame  against  Abdul-Hamid, 
Sultan,  slaughterer. 

To  him,  then,  at  this  moment  of  in- 
evitable reaction,  the  love-lorn  Salim, 
entering  in  haste. 


“ Once  more,  Salim,”  said  Khalil 
Khayat,  sadly,  1 have  failed.” 

Salim  softly  closed  the  door. 

‘‘I  am  yet  young,  Salim,”  the  editor 
added,  with  an  absent  smile,  in  which 
was  no  bitterness  at  all,  but  the  sweet- 
ness of  long  suffering.  “ I am  yet 
young,”  he  repeated,  for  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  labor  I hope.” 

Salim  turned  the  key. 

‘‘I  am  but  a child,”  Khalil  Khayat 
declared,  his  voice,  now  lifted,  betraying 
despair.  “I  dream  in  letters  of  fire:  I 
write  in  shadows.  In  my  heart  is  a 
flame:  from  the  point  of  my  pen  flows 
darkness.  I proclaim  a revolution : I 
hear  loud  laughter  and  the  noise  of  dice. 
Salim,”  he  cried,  I am  but  a little 
child:  when  night  falls  upon  the  labor  of 
my  day  I remember  the  morning!” 

“ Khalil!” 

Khalil  Khayat  was  thrilled  by  the 
quality  of  this  invocation. 

^‘Khalil  of  the  exalted  mission,  friend, 
poet,  teacher  of  the  aspiring,”  Salim 
Awad  whispered,  leaning  close  to  the  ear 
of  Khalil  Khayat,  a great  thing  has 
come  to  pass.” 

Khayat  commanded  his  ecstatic  per- 
turbation. 

‘‘Hist!”  Salim  ejaculated.  “Is  there 
not  one  listening  at  the  door  ?” 

“ There  is  no  one,  Salim ; it  is  the  feet 
of  Nageeb,  the  coffee-boy,  passing  to  the 
table  of  Abosamara,  the  merchant.” 

Salim  hearkened. 

“ There  is  no  one,  Salim.” 

“ There  is  a breathing  at  the  keyhole, 
Khalil,”  Salim  protested.  “ This  great 
thing  must  not  be  known.” 

“ There  is  no  one,  Salim,”  said  Khalil 
Khayat.  “ I have  heard  Abosamara  call 
these  seven  times.  Being  rich,  he  is 
brutal  to  such  as  serve.  The  sound  is 
of  the  feet  of  the  little  Intelligent  One. 
He  bears  coffee  to  the  impatient  merchant. 
His  feet  are  soft,  by  my  training;  they 
pass  like  a whisper.  . . . Salim,  what 
is  this  great  thing?” 

“ Nay,  but,  Klialil,  I hesitate : the  thing 
must  not  be  heard.” 

“ Even  so,”  said  Khalil  Khayat,  con- 
temptuously, being  still  a poet;  “the 
people  are  of  the  muck  of  the  world; 
they  are  common,  they  are  not  of  our 
blood  and  learning.  How  shall  they  un- 
derstand that  which  they  hear?” 
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“Khalil,”  Salim  Awad  answered,  re- 
assured, “ I have  known  a great  moment  1” 

“A  great  moment?”  said  Khalil 
Khayat,  being  both  old  and  wise.  “ Then 
it  is  because  of  agony.  There  has  issued 
from  this  great  pain,”  said  he,  edging,  in 
his  artistic  excitement,  toward  the  victim 
of  the  muse,  “ a divine  poem  of  love  ?” 

Salim  Awad  sighed. 

“ Is  it  not  so,  Salim  ?” 

Salim  Awad  flung  himself  upon  the 
green  baize  table;  and  so  great  was  his 
despair  that  the  coffee  cup  of  Khalil 
Khayat  jumped  in  its  saucer.  “I  have 
suffered : I have  lost  at  love,”  he  answered. 
“ I have  been  wounded ; I bleed  copiously. 
I lie  alone  in  a desert.  My  passion  is 
hunger  and  thirst  and  a gaping  wound. 
From  fever  and  the  night  I cry  out. 
Whence  is  my  healing  and  satisfaction? 
Nay,  but,  !I^alil,  devoted  friend,”  he 
groaned,  looking  up,  “ I have  known  the 
ultimate  sorrow.  Haleema  1”  cried  he, 
rising,  hands  clasped  and  uplifted,  eyes 
looking  far  beyond  the  alien,  cobwebbed, 
blackened  ceiling  of  the  little  back  room 
of  Nageeb  Fiani,  the  pastry-cook  and 
greatest  player  in  all  the  world.  “ Ha- 
leema!” he  cried,  as  it  may  meanly  be 
translated.  “ Haleema  — my  sleep  and 
waking,  night  and  day  of  my  desiring 
soul,  my  thought  and  heart-throb!  Ha- 
leema— gone  forever  from  me,  the  poet, 
the  unworthy,  fled  to  the  arms  of  the 
strong,  the  knowing,  the  manager  of 
horses,  the  one  powerful  and  controlling! 
Haleema — beautiful  one,  fashioned  of 
God,  star  of  the  night  of  the  sons 
of  men,  glory  of  the  universe,  appeal- 
ing, of  the  soft  arms,  of  the  bosom  of 
sleep  I Haleema — of  the  finger-tips  of 
healing,  of  the  warm  touch  of  solace, 
of  the  bed  of  rest  i Haleema,  beau- 
tiful one,  beloved,  lost  to  me!  . . . Ha- 
leema! . . . Haleema!  . . .” 

“God!”  Khalil  Khayat  ejaculated; 
“ but  this  is  indeed  great  poetry !” 

Salim  Awad  collax)sed. 

“ And  from  this,”  asked  Khalil  Khayat, 
cruel  servant  of  art,  being  hopeful  con- 
cerning the  issue,  “ there  has  come  a 
great  poem?  There  must/^  he  muttered, 
“have  come  a love-song,  a heart’s  cry  in 
comfort  of  such  as  have  lost  at  love.” 

Salim  Awad  looked  up  from  the  table. 

“ A cry  of  patient  anguish,”  said  Kha- 
lil Khayat. 


“Khalil,”  said  Salim  Awad,  solemnly, 
“ the  strings  of  my  soul  have  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  the  Spirit.” 

“By  the  Spirit?” 

“ The  fingers  of  Infinite  Woe.” 

To  this  ETialil  Khayat  made  no  reply, 
nor  moved  one  muscle — save  that  his 
hand  trembled  a little,  and  his  eyes, 
which  had  been  steadfastly  averted,  sud- 
denly searched  the  soul  of  Salim  Awad. 
It  was  very  still  in  the  little  back  room. 
There  was  the  sputtering  of  the  gas,  the 
tread  of  soft  feet  passing  in  haste  to  the 
kitchen,  the  clamor  from  the  outer  room, 
where  common  folk  were  gathered  for 
their  pleasure,  but  bo  sound,  not  so  much 
as  the  drawing  of  breath,  in  the  little 
room  where  these  poets  sat,  and  contin- 
ued in  this  silence,  until  presently 
Khalil  Khayat  drew  very  close  to  Sa- 
lim Awad. 

“ Salim,”  he  whispered,  “ reveal  this 
poem.” 

“ It  cannot  be  uttered,”  said  Salim 
Awad. 

Khalil  Khayat  was  by  this  amazed. 
“ Is  it  then  so  great  ?”  he  asked..  “ Then, 
Salim,”  said  he,  “let  it  be  as  a jewel 
held  in  common  by  us  of  all  the  world.” 

“I  am  tempted!” 

“I  plead,  Salim, — I,  Khalil  Khayat, 
the  poet,  the  philosopher — I plead!” 

“I  may  not  share  this  great  poem, 
Khalil,”  said  Salim  Awad,  commanding 
himself,  “ save  with  such  as  have  suf- 
fered as  I have  suffered.” 

“ Then,”  answered  Khalil  Khayat,  tri- 
umphantly, “the  half  is  mine!” 

“Is  yours,  Khalil?” 

“ The  very  half,  Salim,  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  my  woe!” 

“Khalil,”  answered  Salim  Awad,  ris- 
ing, “ attend !”  He  smiled,  in  the  way  of 
youth  upon  the  aged,  and  put  an  affec- 
tionate hand  on  the  old  man’s  shoulder. 
“ Mjr  song,”  said  he,  passionately,  “ may 
not  be  uttered;  for  in  all  the  world — 
since  of  these  accidents  God  first  made 
grief — there  has  been  no  love-sorrow  like 
my  despair!” 

Then,  indeed,  Khalil  Khayat  knew  that 
this  same  Salim  Awad  was  a worthy 
poet.  And  he  was  content;  for  he  had 
known  a young  man  to  take  of  the  woe 
from  his  own  heart  and  fashion  a love- 
song  too  sublime  for  revelation  to  the  un- 
feeling world — which  was  surely  poetry 
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sufficient  to  the  day.  He  asked  no  more 
concerning  the  song,  but  took  counsel 
with  Salim  Awad  upon  his  journey  to 
Newfoundland,  whither  the  young  poet 
was  going,  there  in  trade  and  travel  to 
ease  the  sorrows  of  love.  And  he  told 
him  many  things  about  money  and  a 
pack,  and  how  that,  though  engaged  in 
trade,  a man  might  still  journey  with 
I>oetry:  the  one  being  of  place  and  time 
and  necessity,  and  the  other  of  the  free 
and  infinite  soul.  Concerning  the  words 
spoken  that  night  in  farewell  by  these 
poets,  not  so  much  as  one  word  is  known, 
though  many  men  have  greatly  desired 
to  know,  believing  the  moment  to  have 
been  propitious  for  high  speaking;  but 
not  a word  is  to  be  written,  not  so  much 
as  a sigh  to  be  described,  for  the  door  was 
closed,  and,  as  it  strangely  chanced,  there 
was  no  ear  at  the  keyhole.  But  Nageeb 
Fiani,  the  greatest  player  in  all  the  world, 
entering  upon  the  departure  of  Salim 
Awad,  was  addressed  by  Khalil  Khayat. 

^‘Nageeb,”  said  this  great  poet, 
have  seen  a minstrel  go  forth  upon  his 
wandering.” 

“ Upon  what  journey  does  the  singer 
go,  Khalil?” 

“To  the  north,  Nag^b.” 

“ What  song,  Khalil,  does  the  man 
sing  by  the  way?” 

“ The  song  is  in  his  heart,”  said 
Khalil  Khayat. 

Abosamara,  the  merchant,  being  only 
rich,  had  intruded  from  his  own  prov- 
ince. “ Come !”  cried  he,  in  the  way  of 
the  rich  who  are  only  rich.  “ Come !” 
cried  he,  “how  shall  a man  sing  with 
his  heart?” 

Khalil  Khayat  was  indignant. 

“Come!”  Abosamara  demanded,  “how 
shall  this  folly  be  accomplished?” 

“ How  shall  the  deaf  understand  these 
things?”  answered  Khalil  Khayat. 

And  this  became  a saying.  . . . 

Hapless  Harbor,  of  the  Newfoundland 
French  shore,  gray,  dispirited,  chilled  to 
its  ribs  of  rock — circumscribed  by  black 
sea  and  impenetrable  walls  of  mist.  There 
was  a raw  wind  swaggering  out  of  the 
northeast  upon  it:  a mean  cold,  wet  wind 
— swaggering  down  the  complaining  sea 
through  the  fog.  It  had  the  grounds  in  a 
frothy  turmoil,  the  shore  rocks  smothered 
in  broken  water,  the  spruce  of  the  heads 


shivering,  the  world  of  bleak  hill  and 
wooded  valley  all  clammy  to  the  touch; 
and — chiefest  triumph  of  its  heartless- 
ness— it  had  the  little  children  of  the 
place  driven  into  the  kitchens  to  restore 
their  blue  noses  and  warm  their  cracked 
hands.  Hapless  Harbor,  then,  in  a nor’- 
east  blow,  and  a dirty  day — uncivil 
weather;  an  ugly  sea,  a high  wind,  fog  as 
thick  as  cheese,  and,  to  top  off  with,  a 
scowling  glass.  Still  early  spring — snow 
in  the  gullies,  dripping  in  rivulets  to  the 
harbor  water ; ice  at  sea,  driving  with  the 
variable,  evil-spirited  winds ; perilous 
sailing  and  a wretched  voyage  of  it  upon 
that  coast.  A mean  season,  a dirty  day — 
a time  to  be  in  harbor.  A time  most 
foul  in  feeling  and  intention,  an  hour  to 
lie  snug  in  the  lee  of  some  great  rock. 

The  punt  of  Salim  Awad,  double 
reefed  in  unwilling  deference  to  the 
weather,  had  rounded  Greedy  Head  soon 
after  dawn,  blown  like  a brown  leaf, 
Salim  being  bound  in  from  Catch-as- 
Catch-Can  with  the  favoring  wind.  It 
was  the  third  year  of  his  wandering  in 
quest  of  that  ease  of  the  sorrows  of  love; 
and  as  he  came  into  quiet  water  from  the 
toss  and  spray  of  the  open,  rather  than  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Almighty  who  had 
delivered  him  from  the  grasping  reach  of 
the  sea,  from  its  cold  fingers,  its  green, 
dark,  swaying  grave — rather  than  this 
weakness — rather  than  this  Newfound- 
land habit  of  worship,  he  muttered,  as 
Antar,  that  great  lover  and  warrior,  had 
long  ago  cried  from  his  soul:  Under  thp 
veil  is  the  rosebud  of  my  life,  and  thine 
eyes  are  guarded  with  a multitude  of  ar- 
rows;  round  thy  tent  is  a lion-warrior, 
the  sword's  edge  and  the  spear's  point  ” — 
which  had  nothing  to  do,  indeed,  with  a 
nor’east  gale  and  the  flying,  biting,  salty 
spray  of  a northern  sea.  But  this  Salim 
had  come  in,  having  put  out  from  Catch- 
as-Catch-Can  when  gray  light  first  broke 
upon  the  black,  tumultuous  world,  being 
anxious  to  make  Hapless  Harbor  as  soon 
as  might  be,  as  he  had  promised  a child 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

This  Salim,  poet,  maker  of  the  song 
that  could  not  be  uttered,  tied  up  at  the 
stagehead  of  Sam  Swuth,  who  knew  the 
sail  of  that  small  craft,  and  had  lumbered 
down  the  hill  to  meet  him. 

“ Pup  of  a day,”  says  Sam  Swuth. 

By  this  vulgarity  Salim  was  appalled. 
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“ Eh  ?”  says  Sam  Swuth. 

Salim’s  pack,  stowed  amidships,  was 
neatly  and  efficiently  bound  with  tar- 
paulin, the  infinite  mystery  of  which  he 
had  mastered ; but  his  punt,  from  stem  to 
stem,  swam  deeply  with  water  gathered 
on  the  way  from  Catch-as-Catch-Can. 

**  Pup  of  a day,”  says  Sam  Swuth. 

"Oh  my,  no!”  cried  Salim  Awad, 
shocked  by  this  inharmony  with  his 
mood.  ^ " Ver’  bad  weather.” 

" Pup  of  a day,”  Sam  Swuth  insisted. 

" Ver’  bad  day,”  said  Salim  Awad. 
"Ver’  beeg  wind  for  thee  punt.” 

The  pack  was  hoisted  from  the  boat. 

"An  the  glass  don’t  lie,”  Sam  Swuth 
promised,  " they’s  a sight  dirtier  cornin’.” 

Salim  lifted  the  pack  to  his  back.  " Ver’ 
beeg  sea,”  said  he.  " Ver’  bad  blow.” 

" Ghost  Kock  breakin’  f” 

" Ver’  bad  in  thee  Parlor  of  thee  Dev- 
il,” Salim  answered.  "Ver’  long,  black 
hands  thee  sea  have.  Ver’  white  finger 
nail,”  he  laughed.  "Eh?  Ver’  hong-ree 
hands.  They  reach  for  thee  punt.  But 
I am  have  escape,”  he  added,  with  a proud 
little  grin.  "I  am  have  escape.  I — 
Salim!  Ver’  good  sailor.  Thee  sea  have 
not  cotch  me,  you  bet!” 

"Ye’ll  be  lyin’  the  night  in  Hapless?” 

" Oh  my,  no  I Ver’  poor  business.  I 
am  mus’  go  to  thee  Chain  Teekle.” 

Salim  Awad  went  the  round  of  mean 
white  houses,  exerting  himself  in  trade, 
according  to  the  cure  prescribed  for  the 
mortal  malady  of  which  he  suffered;  but 
as  he  passed  from  door  to  door,  light- 
hearted, dreaming  of  Haleema,  she  of  the 
tresses  of  night,  wherein  the  souls  of  men 
wandered  astray,  he  still  kept  sharp  look- 
out for  Jamie  Tuft,  the  young  son  of 
Skipper  Jim,  whom  he  had  come  tlirough 
the  wind  to  serve.  Salim  was  shy — shy  as 
a child;  more  shy  than  ever  when  bent 
upon  some  gentle  deed;  and  Jamie  was 
shy,  shy  as  lads  are  shy;  thus  no  meeting 
chanced  until,  when  in  the  afternoon 
the  wind  had  freshened,  these  two  blun- 
dered together  in  the  lee  of  Bishop’s 
Eock,  where  Jamie  was  hiding  his  hu- 
miliation, grief,  and  small  body,  but  de- 
voutly hoping,  all  the  while,  to  be  dis- 
covered and  relieved.  It  was  dry  in  that 
place,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind;  but 
l)etween  the  tickle  heads,  whence  the  har- 
bor opened  to  the  sea,  the  gale  was  to  \ye 
observed  at  work  upon  the  run. 


Salim  stopped  dead.  Jamie  grinned 
painfully  and  kicked  at  the  road. 

" Hello  1”  cried  Salim. 

"’Lo,  Joe!”  growled  Jamie. 

Salim  sighed.  He  wondered  concern- 
ing the  amount  Jamie  had  managed  to 
gather.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  ease 
his  conscience  through  the  transaction? 
The  sum  was  fixed.  Jamie  must  hare 
the  money  or  go  wanting.  Salim  feared 
to  ask  the  question. 

"I  isn’t  got  it,  Joe,”  said  Jamie. 

" Oh  my ! Too  bad !”  Salim  groaned. 

"Not  all  of  un,”  added  Jamie. 

Salim  took  heart ; he  leaned  close, 
whisx)ering,  in  suspense,  " How  much 
have  you  thee  got?” 

" Two  twenty — an’  a penny.” 

"Ver’  good!”  cried  Salim  Awad,  radi- 
ant. "Ver’,  ver’  good!  Look!”  said 
he:  "you  have  wait  three  year  for 
thee  watch.  Ver’  much  you  have  want 
thee  watch.  ^Ha!’  I theenk;  Wer’  good 
boy,  this  — I mus’  geeve  thee  watch 
to  heem.  No,  no!’  I theenk;  Wer’  bad 
for  thee  boy.  I mus’  not  8i)oil  thee 
ver’  good  boy.  Make  thee  mon-ee,’  I 
say;  ^ catch  thee  feesh,  catch  thee  swile, 
then  thee  watch  have  be  to  you!’  Ver’ 
good.  What  happen  ? Second  year,  I 
have  ask  about  the  mon-ee.  Ver’  good. 
* I have  got  one  eighteen,’  you  say. 
Oh  my — no  good!  The  watch  have  be 
three  dollar.  Oh  my!  Then  I theenk: 
^ I have  geeve  the  good  boy  thee  watch  for 
one  eighteen.  Oh,  no,  I mus’  not!’  I 
theenk;  Wer’  bad  for  thee  boy,  an’  mos’ 
ver’  awful  bad  trade.’  Then  I say,  ‘I 
keep  thee  watch  for  one  year  more.’ 
Ver’  good.  Thee  third  year  I am  have 
come.  Ver’  good.  What  you  say?  ‘I 
have  thee  two  twenty  - one,’  you  say. 
Ver’,  ver’  good.  Thee  price  of  thee  watch 
have  be  three  dollar  ? No ! Not  this  year. 
Thee  price  have  not  be  three  dollar.” 

J amie  looked  up  in  hope. 

"Why  not?”  Salim  Awad  continued, 
in  delight.  "Have  thee  watch  be  spoil? 
No,  thee  watch  have  be  ver’  good  watch. 
Have  thee  price  go  down?  No;  thee 
price  have  not.” 

Jamie  waited  in  intense  anxiety,  while 
Salim  paused  to  enjoy  the  mystery. 

" Have  I then  become  to  sjk)!!  thee 
boy?”  Salim  demanded.  "No?  Ver’ 
good.  How  then  can  thee  price  of  the 
watch  have  be  two  twenty?” 
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Jamie  could  not  answer. 

“ Ver’  good!”  cried  the  delighted  Salim. 
^^Ver’,  ver’  good!  I am  have  tell  you. 
Hist!”  he  whispered. 

Jamie  cocked  his  ear. 

Hist !”  said  Salim  Awad  again. 

They  were  alone — upon  a bleak  hill- 
side, in  a wet,  driving  wind. 

I have  be  to  New  York,”  Salim 
whispered,  in  a vast  excitement  of 
secrecy  and  delight.  am  theenk: 

‘ Thee  boy  want  thee  watch.  How  thee 
boy  have  thee  watch?  Thee  good  boy 
mtis'  have  thee  watch.  Oh,  mygod ! 
how?’  I theenk.  I theenk,  an’  I theenk, 
an’  I theenk.  Thee  boy  mus’  pay  fair 
price  for  thee  watch.  Ha!  Thee  Salim 
ver’  clever.  He  feex  thee  price  of  thee 
watch,  you  bet ! Eh  ? Ver’  good.  How  ?” 

Jamie  was  tapped  on  the  breast;  he 
looked  into  the  Syrian’s  wide,  delighted, 
mocking  brown  eyes — but  could  not 
fathom  the  mystery. 

How  ?”  cried  Salim.  “ Eh  ? How  can 
the  price  come  down?” 

Jamie  shook  his  head. 

I have  smuggle  thee  watchl'^  Salim 
whispered. 

“Whew!”  Jamie  whistled.  “That’s 
sinful!” 

“ Thee  watch  it  have  be  to  you,” 
answered  Salim,  gently.  “ Thee  sin,”  he 
added,  bowing  courteously,  a hand  on  his 
heart,  “ it  have  be  all  my  own  I” 

For  a long  time  after  Salim  Awad’s 
departure,  Jamie  Tuft  sat  in  the  lee  of 
Bishop’s  Rock — until,  indeed,  the  dark 
alien’s  punt  had  fluttered  out  to  sea  on 
the  perilous  run  to  Chain  Tickle.  It  be- 
gan to  rain  in  great  drops;  the  sullen 
mood  of  the  day  was  about  to  break  in 
some  wrathful  outrage  upon  the  coast. 
Gusts  of  wind  swung  in  and  down  upon 
the  boy — a cold  rain,  a bitter,  rising  wind. 
But  Jamie  still  sat  oblivious  in  the  lee  of 
the  rock.  It  was  hard  for  him,  unused 
to  gifts,  through  all  his  days  unknown  to 
favorable  changes  of  fortune,  to  overcome 
his  astonishment — to  enter  into  the  real- 
ity of  this  x>os8ession.  The  like  had  never 
happened  before:  never  before  had  joy 
followed  all  in  a flash  upon  months  of 
mournful  expectation.  He  sat  as  still  as 
the  passionless  rock  lifted  behind  him. 
It  was  a tragedy  of  delight.  Two  dirty, 
cracked,  toil-distorted  hands — ^two  young 


hands,  aged  and  stained  and  malformed 
by  labor  beyond  their  measure  of  strength 
and  years  to  do — two  hands  and  the  shin- 
ing treasure  within  them:  to  these  his 
world  was,  for  the  time,  reduced — the 
rest,  the  harsh  world  of  rock  and  rising 
sea  and  harsher  toil  and  deprivation,  was 
turned  to  mist ; it  was  like  a circle  of  fog. 

Jamie  looked  up. 

“By  damn!”  he  thought,  savagely, 
“ ’tis — ’tis — mineP^ 

The  character  of  the  exclamation  is  to 
be  condoned ; this  sense  of  ownership  had 
come  like  a vision. 

“Why,  I got  she!”  thought  Jamie. 

Herein  was  expressed  more  of  agonized 
dread,  more  of  the  terror  that  accom- 
panies great  possessions,  than  of  delight. 

“Ecod!”  he  muttered,  ecstatically; 
“ she’s  mine — she’s  mine !” 

The  watch  was  clutched  in  a capable 
fist.  It  was  not  to  be  dropped,  you  may 
be  sure!  Jamie  looked  up  and  down  the 
road.  There  was  no  highwayman,  no 
menacing  apparition  of  any  sort,  but 
the  fear  of  some  ghostly  ravager  had  been 
real  enough.  Presently  the  boy  laughed, 
arose,  moved  into  the  path,  stood  close  to 
the  verge  of  the  steep,  which  fell  ab- 
ruptly to  the  harbor  water. 

“ I got  t’  tell  mamma,”  he  thought. 

On  the  way  to  Jamie’s  pocket  went 
the  watch. 

“ She’ll  be  that  glad,”  the  boy  thought, 
gleefully,  “ that  she — she — she’ll  jus’  fair 
cryT 

There  was  some  difficulty  with-  the 
pocket. 

“Yes,  sir,”  thought  Jamie,  grinning; 
“ mamma  ’ll  jus’  cry !” 

The  watch  slipped  from  Jamie’s  over- 
cautious hand,  struck  the  rock  at  his 
feet,  bounded  down  the  steep,  splashed 
into  the  harbor  water,  and  vanished 
forever.  . . . 

A bad  time  at  sea : a rising  wind, 
spray  on  the  wing,  sheets  of  cold  rain — 
and  the  gray  light  of  day  departing. 
Salim  Awad  looked  back  upon  the  coast; 
he  saw  no  waste  of  restless  water  between, 
no  weight  and  frown  of  cloud  above,  but 
only  the  great  black  gates  of  Hapless 
Harbor,  beyond  which,  by  the  favor  of 
God,  he  had  been  privileged  to  leave  a 
'pesLvl  of  delight.  With  the  wind  abeam 
he  ran  on  through  the  sudsy  sea,  mutter- 
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ing,  within  hfs  heart,  as  that  great  Antar 
long  ago  had  cried : Vfere  I to  say  thy 
face  is  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven, 
where  in  that  full  moon  is  the  eye  of  the 
antelope?  Were  I to  say  thy  shape  is 
like  the  branch  of  the  erak  tree,  oh,  thou 
shamest  it  in  the  grace  of  thy  form!  In 
thy  forehead  is  my  guide  to  truth,  and  in 
the  night  of  thy  tresses  I wander  astray!** 
And  presently,  having  won  Chain  Tickle, 
he  pulled  slowly  to  Aunt  Amelia’s  wharf, 
where  he  moored  the  punt,  dreaming  all 
the  while  of  Haleema,  Khouri’s  daughter, 
star  of  the  world.  Before  he  climbed  the 
hill  to  the  little  cottage,  ghostly  in  the 
dusk  and  rain,  he  turned  again  to  Hap- 
less Harbor.  The  fog  had  been  blown 
away;  beyond  the  heads  of  the  tickle — 
far  across  the  angry  run — the  lights  of 
Hapless  were  shining  cheerily. 

Ver’  good  sailor — me !”  thought  Salim. 

Ver’  good  hand,  you  bet!” 

A gust  of  wind  swept  down  the  tickle 
and  went  bounding  up  the  hill. 

He  not  get  me!”  muttered  Salim  be- 
tween bared  teeth. 

A second  gust  showered  the  peddler 
with  water  snatched  from  the  harbor. 

“Ver’  glad  to  be  in,”  thought  Salim, 
with  a shudder,  turning  now  from  the 
black,  tumultuous  prospect.  “ Ver’  mos’ 
awful  glad  to  be  in!” 

It  was  cozy  in  Aunt  Amelia’s  hos- 
pitable kitchen.  The  dark,  smiling  Salim, 
with  his  magic  pack,  was  welcome.  The 
wares  displayed — no  more  for  purchase 
than  for  the  delight  of  inspection — Salim 
stowed  them  away,  sat  himself  by  the 
fire,  gave  himself  to  ease  and  comfort,  to 
the  delight  of  a cigarette,  and  to  the 
pleasure  of  Aunt  Amelia’s  genial  chatter- 
ing. The  wind  beat  upon  the  cottage — - 
went  on,  wailing,  sighing,  calling — and 
in  the  lulls  the  breaking  of  the  sea  in- 
terrupted the  silence.  An  hour — two 
hours,  it  may  be — and  there  was  the 
tramp  of  late-comers  stumbling  up  the 
hill.  A loud  knocking,  then  entered  for 
entertainment  three  gigantic  dripping  fig- 
ures— men  of  Catch-as-Catch-Can,  bound 
down  to  Wreckers’  Cove  for  a doctor,  but 
nr>w  put  in  for  shelter,  having  abandoned 
hope  of  winning  further  through  the  gale 
that  night.  Need  o’  haste?  Ay;  but 
what  could  men  do?  No  time  t’  take  a 
skiff  t’  Wreckers’  Cove  in  a wind  like 
this!  ’Twould  blow  your  hair  off  beyond 
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the  tickle  heads.  Hard  enough  crossin’ 
the  run  from  Hapless  Harbor.  An’  was 
there  a cup  o’  tea  an’  a bed  for  the  crew 
o’  them?  They’d  be  under  way  by  dawn 
if  the  wind  fell.  01’  Tom  Luther  had  t’ 
have  a doctor  somehow,  whatever  come 
of  it! 

“Hello,  Joe!”  cried  the  one. 

Salim  rose  and  bowed. 

“ Heared  tell  t’  Hapless  Harbor  you 
was  hereabouts.” 

“ Much  ’bliged,”  Salim  responded, 
courteously,  bowing  again.  “ Ver’  much 
’bliged.” 

“ Ileared  tell  you  sold  a watch  t’  Jim 
Tuft’s  young  one  ?” 

“ Ver’  good  watch,”  said  Salim. 

“ Maybe,”  was  the  response. 

Salim  blew  a puff  of  smoke  with  light 
grace  toward  the  white  rafters.  He  was 
quite  serene;  he  anticipated,  now,  a com- 
pliment, and  was  fashioning,  of  his  in- 
adequate English,  a dignified  sentence 
of  acknowledgment. 

“ Anyhow,”  drawled  the  man  from 
Catch-as-Catch-Can,  “ she  won’t  go  no 
more.” 

Salim  looked  up  bewildered. 

“ Overboard,”  the  big  man  explained. 

“ W’at!”  cried  Salim. 

“Dropped  her.” 

Salim  trembled.  “ He  have — drop  thee 
— watch?”  he  demanded.  “No,  no!”  he 
cried.  “ The  boy  have  not  drop  the 
watch !” 

“ Twelve  fathoms  o’  water.” 

“Oh,  mygod!  Oh,  dear  me!”  groaned 
Salim  Awad.  lie  began  to  pace  the  floor, 
wringing  his  hands.  They  watched  him 
in  amazement.  “Oh  mygod!  Oh, 
gracious!  He  have  drop  thee  watch!” 
he  continued.  “ Oh,  thee  poor  broke 
heart  of  thee  boy!  Oh  my!  He  have 
work  three  year  for  thee  watch.  He  have 
want  thee  watch  so  ver’  much.  Oh,  thee 
great  grief  of  thee  poor  boy!  I am  mus’ 
go,”  said  he  with  resolution.  “ T am  mus’ 
go  to  thee  Hapless  at  thee  once.  I am 
mus’  cure  thee  broke  heart  of  tlu^e  poor 
boy.  Oh,  mygod!  Oh  dear!’’  They 
scorned  the  intention,  for  the  reckless- 
ness of  it;  they  bade  him  listen  to  the 
wind,  the  rain  on  the  roof,  the  growl 
and  thud  of  the  breakers;  they  called 
him  a loon  for  his  folly.  “ Oh,  mygod !” 
he  replied;  “you  have  not  understand. 
Thee  broke  heart  of  thee  child!  Eh? 
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W’at  you  know?  Oh,  thee  ver’  awful 
pain  of  thee  broke  heart.  Eh?  / know. 
I am  have  thee  broke  heart.  I am 
have  bear  thee  ver’  awful  bad  pain.’’ 

Aunt  Amelia  put  a hand  on  Sa- 
lim’s arm. 

“ I am  mus’  said  the  Syrian, 

defiantly. 

Ye’ll  not!'’  the  woman  declared. 

I am  mus’  go  to  thee  child.” 

“Ye’ll  not  loss  your  life,  will  ye?” 

The  men  of  Cateh-as-Catch-Can  were 
incapable  of  a word;  they  were  amazed 
beyond  speech.  ’Twas  a new  thing  in 
their  experience.  They  had  put  out  in  a 
gale  to  fetch  the  doctor,  all  as  a mat- 
ter of  course;  but  this  risk  to  ease 
mere  woe — and  that  of  a child!  They 
were  astounded. 

“Oh  yes!”  Salim  answered.  “For 
thee  child.” 

“ Ye  fool'!” 

Salim  looked  helplessly  about.  lie  was 
nonplussed.  There  was  no  encourage- 
ment anj' where  to  be  descried.  More- 
over, he  was  bewildered  that  they  should 
not  understand ! 

“ For  thee  child — yes,”  he  repeated. 

They  did  but  stare. 

“ Thee  broke  heart,’’  he  cried,  “ of  thee 
li’l  child!” 

No  response  was  elicited. 

“ Oh  dear  me !”  groaned  the  poet. 
“ You  mus'  sre.  It  is  a child!” 

A gust  was  the  only  answer. 

“Oh,  mygod!”  cried  Salim  Awad,  poet, 
who  had  wandered  astray  in  the  tresses 
of  night.  “ Oh  dear  me!  Oh,  gee!” 

Without  more  persuasion,  he  prepared 
himself  for  this  high  mission  in  salvation 
of  the  heart  of  a child;  and  being  no 
longer  deterred,  he  put  out  upon  it — hav- 
ing no  fear  of  the  seething  water,  but  a 
great  pity  for  the  ineomy^rehension  of 
such  as  knew  it  best.  It  was  a wild 
night;  the  wind  was  a vicious  wind,  the 
rain  a blinding  mist,  the  night  thick  and 
unkind,  the  sea  such  in  turmoil  as  no 
punt  could  live  tlirough  save  by  grace. 
Beyond  Cliain  Tickle,  Salim  Awad  en- 
tered the  tliick  of  that  gale,  but  was  not 
perturbed ; for  he  remembered,  rather 
than  recognized  the  menace  of  the  water, 
the  words  of  that  great  lover,  Antar, 
warrior  and  lover,  who,  from  th<^  sands  of 
isolation,  sang  to  Ahla.his  beloved:  “ TJip 
sun  as  If  scfs  funis  fowanl  hi‘r  and  saifs. 


Darkness  ohscurr.s  fhv  land,  da  thou  arise 
In  mif  nhsenrr.  And  fho  hnUianf  moan 
calls  auf  fa  her,  (Unne  forth,  for  thij 
face  is  like  me  when  I am  at  the  full  and 
in  all  my  glory," 

The  hand  upon  the  steering-oar  of  this 
punt,  cast  into  an  ill-tempered  cold, 
dreary,  evil-intentioned  northern  sea,  was 
without  agitation,  the  hand  upon  the 
halyard  was  perceiving  and  sure,  the 
eye  of  intelligence  was  detached  from  ro- 
mance; but  still  the  heart  remembered: 
**  The  tamarisk  frees  complain  of  her  in 
the  morn  and  in  the  eve,  and  say: 
Away,  than  waning  heaufy,  thou  form  of 
the  laurel!  She  turns  away  abashed, 
and  throws  aside  her  veil,  and  the  roses 
are  scattered  from  her  soft,  fresh  cheeks, 
(iraceful  is  every  limb,  slender  her  waist, 
love-beaming  are  her  glances,  waving  is 
her  form.  The  lustre  of  day  sparkles 
from  her  forehead,  and  hy  the  dark  shades 
of  her  curling  ringlets  night  itself  is 
driven  away"  The  lights  of  Hapless  Har- 
bor dwindled;  one  by  one  they  went  out, 
a last  message  of  weariness;  but  still 
there  shone,  bright  and  promising  con- 
tinuance, a lamp  of  Greedy  Head,  where- 
on the  cottage  of  Skipper  Jim  Tuft,  the 
father  of  Jamie,  was  builded. 

“ I will  have  come  safe,”  thought  Salim, 
“ if  thee  light  of  Jamie  have  burn  on.” 

It  continued  to  burn. 

“ It  is  because  of  the  broke  heart,” 
thought  Salim. 

The  light  was  not  put  out:  Salim 
Awad — this  child  of  sand  and  heat  and 
poetry — made  harhor  in  the  rocky  north ; 
and  he  was  delighted  with  the  achieve- 
ment. But  how?  I do  not  know.  ’Twas a 
marvellous  thing — thus  to  flaunt  through 
three  miles  of  wind-swept,  grasping  sea. 
A gale  of  wind  was  blowing — a gale  to 
compel  schooners  to  reef — ay,  and  to 
double  reef,  and  to  hunt  shelter  like  a 
rabbit  pursued:  this  I have  been  told, 
and  for  myself  know,  because  I was 
abroad.  Cape  Norman  wny.  No  New- 
foundlander could  have  crossed  the  run 
from  Chain  Tickle  to  Hapless  Harbor 
at  that  time:  the  thing  is  beyond  dis- 
pute; ’twas  a feat  impossible — with  wind 
and  lop  and  rain  and  pelting  spray  to 
fight.  But  this  poet,  desert  born  an<l 
bred,  won  tbrougb,  despite  the  antago- 
nism of  all  aliem  (uiemi(‘s,  cold  and  wet 
and  vigorous  wijid:  this  po('t  won  through. 
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l<‘d  by  Antar,  wlio  saicl,  “ I'hy  bosom  is 
rrraied  as  an  enchanimont.  Oh,  may  (i<Hl 
proivcf  it  ever  in  that  perfeetion and  by 
his  great  wish  to  ease  the  i)ain  of  a child, 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  wind  and  sea, 
gained  by  three  years  of  seeking  for  the 
relief  of  the  sorrows  of  love. 

Ver  good  sailor,”  thought  Salim 
A wad,  as  he  tied  up  at  Sam  Swuth's 
wharf. 

Twas  a proper  estimate. 

“Ver’  goo<l,”  he  repeated.  “Ver’  beeg 
good.” 

Then  this  Salim,  who  had  lost  at  love, 
made  haste  to  the  cottage  of  Skipper  Jim 
Tuft,  wherein  was  the  child  Jamie,  who 
had  lost  the  watch.  He  entered  abruptly 
from  the  gale — recognizing  no  ceremony 
of  knocking,  as  why  should  he?  There 
was  discovered  to  him  a dismal  group: 
Skipper  Jim,  Jamie’s  mother,  Jamie — 
all  in  the  uttermost  depths.  “ I am 
come,”  cried  he.  “ I — Salim  A wad — I 
am  come  from  thee  sea.  I am  come  from 
thee  black  night — I am  come  wet  from 
thee  rain — I am  escape  thee  hands  of  thee 
sea.  I am  come — I,  Salim  Awad,  broke 
of  thee  heart!”  ’Twas  a surprising  thing 
to  the  inmates  of  that  mean,  hopeless 
place.  “ I am  come,”  Salim  repeated, 
|K>sing  dramatically, — “ I,  Salim — I am 
come!”  ’Twas  no  more  than  amazement 
lie  confronte<l.  “ To  thee  help  of  thee 
child,”  he  repeated.  “ Eh?  To  thee  cure 
of  the  broke  heart.”  There  was  no  in- 
stant response.  Salim  drew  a new  watch 
from  his  pocket.  “ I have  come  from  thee 
ver’  mos’  awful  sea  with  thee  new  watch. 
Eh?  Ver’  good.  I am  fetch  thee  cure  of 
thee  broke  heart  to  the  poor  child.” 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of 
the  cure.  ’Twas  a thing  evident  and  de- 
lightful. Salim  was  wet,  cold,  dishea rt- 
t ikhI  by  the  night  and  weather;  but  the 
rf'sixmse  restored  him.  “ Thee  watch  an’ 
thee  li*l  chain,  Jamie,”  said  he,  with  a 
l>ow  most  polite,  “it  is  to  you.” 

Jamie  grabbed  the  watch. 

“ Ver’  much  ’bliged,”  said  Salim. 

“Thanks.”  said  Jamie. 

And  in  this  cheap  and  simple  way  Salim 
Awad  restored  the  soul  of  Jamie  Tuft  ainl 
bn  night  happiness  to  all  that  household. 


And  now,  when  the  news  of  this  feat 
came  to  the  ears  of  Khalil  Khayat,  that 
cMlitor,  as  all  news  must  come,  he  sought 
the  little  back  room  of  Nageeb  Eiani,  the 
greatest  player  in  all  the  worhl,  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  Presently  he  got  his 
narghile  going,  and  a cup  of  perfumed 
coffee  before  him  on  the  round,  green 
baize  table;  and  he  was  very  happy — 
what  with  the  narghile  and  the  coffee  and 
the  letter  from  the  north.  There  was  hot 
weather,  the  sweat  and  complaint  of  the 
tenements;  there  was  the  intermittent 
roar  and  shriek  of  the  Elevated  trains 
rounding  the  curve  to  South  Ferry;  there 
was  the  street  murmur  and  gasp,  the 
noise  of  boisterous  voices  and  the  click  of 
dice  in  the  outer  room;  but  by  these 
Khalil  Khayat  was  not  disturbed.  In- 
deed not ; there  was  a matter  of  the 
poetry  of  reality  occupying  his  attention. 
He  called  Nageeb,  the  little  Intelligent 
One,  who  came  with  soft  feet;  and  he 
bade  the  little  one  summon  to  his  pres- 
ence Nageeb  Fiani,  the  artist,  the  great- 
est player  in  all  the  world,  who  came, 
fleferentially,  wondering  concerning  this 
important  message  from  the  poet. 

“ Nageeb,”  said  Khalil  Khayat,  “ there 
has  come  a letter  from  the  north.” 

Nageeb  assented. 

“ It  concerns  Salim,”  said  Khayat. 

“ What  has  this  Salim  accomplished,” 
asked  Nageeb  Fiani,  “ in  alleviation  of 
the  sorrows  of  love?” 

Khayat  would  not  answer. 

“ Tell  me,”  Nageeb  pleaded. 

“ This  Salim,”  said  Khalil  Khayat, 
“ made  a song  that  could  not  be  uttered. 
It  is  well,”  said  Klialil  Khayat.  “You 
remember  ?” 

Nageeb  remem liered. 

“ Then  know  this.”  said  Khalil  Khayat, 
abruptly,  “the  song  he  could  not  utter 
he  sings  in  gentle  deeds.  It  is  a great 
song;  it  is  too  great  for  singing — it  must 
be  lived.  This  Salim,”  he  added,  “ is  the 
greatest  pcK^t  that  ever  lived.  He  ex- 
presses his  sublime  and  perfect  composi- 
tions in  dear  deeds.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
great  poet.” 

Nageeb  Fiani  thought  it  great  argu- 
m(*iit  for  poetry;  sq,  too,  Khalil  Khayat. 
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Ethnology  is  as  important  in 
history  as  is  archieology.  We  study 
races  now  in  their  childhood  to  un- 
derstand in  part  the  forgotten  peoples  that 
were  our  grandsires.  We  dig  up  stone  axes 
and  cooking-pots  from  the  caves  of  Kent 
and  the  gravel  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
we  know  something  of  the  material  fur- 
nishings of  our  ancestors’  lives.  But  we 
are  less  interested  in  the  steps  that  lead 
from  the  stone  pot  to  the  steel  cooking- 
range  than  we  are  in  the  history  of  some 
other  more  idealistic  developments. 

It  happened  that  the  organizers  and 
promoters  of  the  Anglo-American  polar 
expedition  were  alive  to  these  and  other 
reasons  for  the  study  of  the  “ primitive  ” 
hyperboreans.  Zoologists,  botanists,  and 
geologists  have  long  been  part  of  the 
regular  equipment  of  arctic  exiieditions, 
but  this  was  the  first  which  placed  the 
investigation  of  man  on  a level  with  that 
of  the  white  owl,  the  first  to  make  a 
X>osition  on  its  staflF  for  an  officer  who 
should  have  a technical  training  for  the 
investigation  of  primitive  people  similar 
to  that  required  of  the  geologist  who 
was  to  study  the  various  phenomena  of 
earth  and  ice.  It  was  the  fortune  of 
the  writer  to  be  selected  for  this  work 
as  ethnologist. 

The  people  to  be  investigated  were  the 
Eskimos  east  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
These  are  the  least  known  people  of  the 
North  American  continent,  for  certain 
groups  of  them  have  never  seen  a white 
man,  while  others  contain  a few  ad- 
venturous individuals  who  have  made 
long  trips  to  one  of  the  trading  posts  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Those  just 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  have, 
it  is  true,  been  in  intermittent  contact  with 
whites  for  twenty  years,  but  their  habits 
of  thought  and  mode  of  life  have  been 
little  changed  by  extraneous  influences. 

A slight  knowledge  of  arctic  conditions 
and  a glance  at  the  map  of  North  Amer- 
ica make  it  clear  that  a ship  bound  for 


the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  has  to  pass 
through  a great  deal  of  difficult  and 
dangerous  water  on  its  way  eastward 
from  Bering  Strait  along  the  north 
coast  of  Alaska;  a second  glance  at  the 
map  also  shows  that  from  the  railway 
terminus  at  Edmonton  in  mid-western 
Canada  there  is  a direct  down  river  route 
to  the  home  of  these  Eskimos,  the  easiest, 
most  direct,  most  romantic  of  the  routes 
that  lead  to  the  heart  of  the  arctic  north. 

The  northward  river  journey  takes  one 
through  an  unhackneyed  land  of  much 
fascination.  Stranger  than  anything  one 
sees,  however,  is  the  fact  that  what  one 
sees  is  so  little  known.  When  one  floats 
down  a river  whose  current  of  three  miles 
an  hour  sweeps  between  banks  three  miles 
apart,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  how 
many  New-Yorkers  would  say  at  a guess 
that  the  Mackenzie  was  probably  about 
the  size  of  the  Hudson,  or  how  many 
Londoners  know  that  it  exists.  A steam- 
boat captain  on  the  Yukon  smiled  at 
me  indulgently  when  told  that  the  Mac- 
kenzie was  a trifle  the  larger  stream. 
This  aristocrat  among  rivers  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  keeping  out  of  the 
l)ublic  prints. 

But  no  matter  how  little  known  the 
river  or  how  strange  to  the  outside  world 
the  Indians  that  are  the  sole  dwellers  on 
its  banks,  a description  of  them  has  no 
place  in  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
Eskimos.  Not  even  as  a preface  do  they 
have  a right  to  appear,  for  neither  is 
the  Eskimo  an  Indian  nor  does  the  great 
river  play  any  important  part  in  the  lives 
or  known  history  of  these  littoral  people. 

My  reason  for  going  overland  and 
down  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie has  been  suggested  above — it  was  the 
fear  that  the  ship  sailing  through  Bering 
Strait  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
might  not  reach  the  country  to  be  investi- 
gated. She  did  not,  and  Harper^s  Maga- 
zine has  already  told  of  her  wreck  at 
Flaxman  Island  on  the  north  coast  of 
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an  Eskimo  by  a captain  who  considered 
it  unfit  for  food  even  when  his  crew  had 
only  two  weeks’  rations  ahead  of  them. 
I had  told  Anderson  of  my  dislike  for 
fish,  and  so  he  insisted  on  my  shari 
the  cakes  and  molasses  dai^’’  with  his 
five-year-old  daughter,  whon  ^ pampered 
with  delicacies  which  he  and  his  wife 
did  not  allow  themselves.  He  said  he 
still  remembered  how  bad  white  men’s 
food  tasted  to  him  when  he  first  had  to 
eat  it  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  he  guessed 
Eskimo  food  must  taste  just  as  bad  to 
me.  He  had  learned  since  that  white 
men’s  food  is  not  in  reality  bad,  but 
merely  tastes  so  to  Eskimos  when  they 
are  not  used  to  it;  his  opinion  was  that 
I would  find  the  same  thing  true  of  Es- 
kimo food.  I did. 

One  day,  when  it  was  blowing  cold  and 
sleety  from  the  northwest,  a schooner 
came  in  sight,  plunging  and  indistinct 
in  the  mist,  although  only  half  a mile 
offshore.  For  a moment  we  thought  it 
might  be  the  exploring  schooner  Duchess 
come  at  last  with  supplies  for  me.  The 
craft  was,  however,  soon  recognized  as 
the  Eskimo  schooner  Penelope,  a sketch 
of  whose  fortunes  deserves  a paragraph. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Penelope 
was  built  with  towering  masts  and  leaden 
keel  to  be  a pleasure  craft  of  grace  and 
speed.  But  she  fell  on  evil  days,  was 
sold,  refitted  as  a whaler,  and  sent  to 
winter  in  the  Beaufort  Sea.  Her  voyage 
was  not  successful,  and  she  was  sold  to 
four  immigrant  Eskimos  from  Alaska 
for  a pile  of  black  and  silver  fox  skins 
and  pelts  of  mink  and  marten  that  were 
worth  a pleasant  sum.  Since  then  she 
has  been  captained,  manned,  and  navi- 
gated by  Eskimos,  and  has,  among  other 
things,  wandered  far  up  the  west  coast 
of  Banks  Land  into  waters  the  navigation 
of  which  is  considered  to  have  reflected 
glory  on  officers  of  the  British  navy. 

The  present  occasion  was  a fateful  one 
for  the  Penelope.  She  had  been  rented 
by  a Norwegian  sailor  named  Stein  and 
manned  with  Eskimos  to  go  to  Cape 
Parry  and  try  to  recover  whalebone  and 
valuable  furs  from  the  steam  whaler 
Alexander,  which  had  been  wn^cked  there 
and  abandoned  in  a storm  on  the  13th  of 
August.  At  SJdngle  Point  the  Pen  elopers 
crew  decided  that  winter  was  too  close 
for  going  farther,  struck.”  and  all  came 


ashore,  so  that  Stein  could  do  nothing 
but  drop  anchor  and  follow  suit.  A few 
days  later  a storm  from  the  north  drove 
the  schooner  ashore.  She  is  now  on  the 
beach  at  Shingle  Point,  valuable  only  for 
the  lead  on  her  keel  and  the  cordage  of 
her  rigging.  She  is  probably  the  first 
and  only  ship  ever  owned  and  operated 
by  Eskimos;  in  that  and  in  her  previ- 
ous vicissitudes  as  a pleasure  craft  and 
whaler  she  is  not  among  the  least  inter- 
esting of  the  wrecks  that  strew  the  vari- 
ous arctic  shores. 

The  Penelope  brought  us  a temporary 
accession  in  population  through  her  dozen 
Eskimo  families,  and  also  a permanent 
one  in  Mr.  Chris  Stein,  who  now  built 
a house  on  shore.  The  place  is  well 
adapted  for  wintering  in  that  it  is  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  driftwood  for  fuel, 
but  badly  in  that  fishing  operations  must 
cease  with  the  coming  of  ice  in  the  fall, 
while  in  the  delta  and  to  the  east  of  it 
fish  are  caught  by  both  hook  and  net 
all  winter. 

While  the  sea  is  open  an  Eskimo  does 
his  fishing  from  shore  by  pushing  one 
end  of  the  net  out  with  a slender  pole 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  long,  while  one  end 
of  the  net  is  fast  to  a stake  on  shore. 
Only  a few  are  caught  while  the  nights 
are  light  and  the  fish  can  see  to  avoid 
the  nets,  but  when  the  season  advances 
and  the  hours  about  midnight  become 
dark,  great  numbers  are  .secured — sea- 
trout,  herring,  and  other  varieties.  Our 
household  maintained  four  sixty  - foot 
nets,  and  we  occasionally  took  in  2000  to 
3000  fish  a night. 

The  fish  are  cleaned  by  the  women 
as  soon  as  caught,  and  placed  in  log- 
covered  ground  caches  safe  from  the 
dogs.  As  the  fish-catching  for  winter 
begins  early  in  summer,  a few  of  these 
caches  become  rather  malodorous  towards 
fall.  But  just  as  some  people  like  game 
and  venison  a trifle  high,  and  others  have 
a taste  for  putrid  cheeses,  .so  many  of  the 
Eskimos  prefer  tainted  fish  to  fresh,  and 
with  as  much  reason  as  there  ordinarily 
is  for  national  tastes  in  food.  I have 
friends  who  have  become  fond  of  sour 
milk  in  Asia  and  locusts  in  Africa;  as 
for  the  tainted  fish.  I grew  to  prefer  it 
decidedly  to  fresh  fish  when  raw. 

The  arctic  winb^r  began  with  the  freez- 
irig  of  the  bays  and  poiuls  the  first  week 
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sleds,  while  one  man  walked  ahead  of 
the  leadint^  team  ^‘breaking  trail''  by 
tramping  the  snow  down  with  his  snow- 
shoes.  This  was  all  hard  work  and  warm 
work,  for  the  thermometer  seldom  indi- 
cated more  than  thirty  degrees  of  frost, 
or  two  degrees  above  zero,  Fahrenheit.  . 

Travelling  ten  hours  we  made  about 
twelve  miles  per  day.  necessarily  follow- 
ing the  winding  course  of  a river  valley, 
as  one  must  always  do  in  the  mountains. 
Most  of  the  time  we  were  on  the  ice  of 
this  nameless  river,  but  continually  had 
to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  surface 
l)eing  flooded.  This  happens  with  moun- 
tain rivers  even  in  February,  with  the 
mercury  sixty  degrees  below  zero,  for  the 
streams  keep  damming  up  by  freezing 
to  the  bottom,  and  must  then  necessarily 
flood,  as  they  run  down  a steep  grade. 
This  surface  water  again  soon  freezes 
over,  but  forms  dangerous  travelling  in 
that  one  often  breaks  through  and  gets 
his  feet  wet — a thing  that  may  easily 
lead  to  a serious  frost-bite. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  divide.  As  the  land  now  sloped 
south,  we  made  the  ninth  day  a good 
one  and  reached  the  hunting  camp  by 
night.  This  was  situated  on  an  un- 
named branch  of  the  Porcupine,  and  the 
houses  were  built  in  about  the  most 
northerly  clump  of  small  trees  on  this 
part  of  the  continent. 

On  the  way  south  we  had  had  thick 
fogs  continuously.  We  thend'ore  saw  no 
deer,  though  the  tracks  of  large  hands, 
as  well  as  those  of  pursuing  wolves,  cross- 
ed every  half  hour  the  river  course  which 
we  were  following.  At  the  d<^r  camp 
the  animals  were  so  plentiful  that  the 
men  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  after 
them,  but  merely  maintained  a lookout 
on  clear  days  from  a hill  behind  their 
camp.  If  they  saw  a band  suitably  near, 
they  would  go  out,  spend  half  a day  in 
getting  it  surrounded,  and  then  usual- 
ly kill  off  the  animals  to  the  last  one. 
Most  of  these  deer-hunting  Eskimos  wctc 
good  shots,  and  their  rifles  wen*  of  the 
most  modern  American  and  European 
ty|)es,  using  smokeless  powder  and  “soft 
nose  '•  bullets. 

The  liouses  at  this  camp  w(‘r(^  dome- 
sha])ed  ovals,  tin*  frame  of  birch  stuffed 
with  7noss.  The  door  was  a small  hole 
in  the  side*  and  covered  with  a heavy 


jnounta in-sheep  skin  fastened  by  one  edge 
above  the  oiTcning.  Deer-tallow  candles 
were  used  for  lights,  and  the  cooking 
was  done  on  an  ojTen  hearth  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  just  under  the  only  window. 
This  window  was  of  thin,  oiled  skin,  mod- 
erately transparent,  and  was  removed 
whenever  the  fire  was  to  be  lit,  so  that 
the  hole  in  the  roof  served  both  as  a 
window  and  as  a chimney. 

After  resting  at  this  camp  three  days 
and  helping  to  secure  a few  deer,  our 
two  sleds  started  for  the  coast  with 
about  a thousand  pounds  of  meat,  half 
of  which  we  consumed  in  the  eight  days 
it  took  us  to  get  home.  The  days  were 
getting  short  and  the  mercury  was  grad- 
ually falling. 

About  November  20  the  sun  ccase<l 
rising  at  noon  above  tlie  coast  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  south 
of  us,  and  the  arctic  night  of  about  eleven 
wt»eks  began.  This  was  a period  T had 
looked  forward  to  with  misgivings,  for 
most  writers  on  wintering  in  the  north 
have  given  harrowing  descriptions  of  the 
depressing  monotony  of  the  period  of 
twilight  and  darkness — perhaps  because 
they  really  felt  it,  i)ossibly  because  the 
reading  public  is  supposed  to  expect  the 
gruesome  and  horrible  in  the  midwinter's 
experiences  of  the  genuine  arctic  explorer; 
these  horrors  seem  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  thrilling  and  hairbreadth 
adventures  he  is  usually  obliging  enough 
to  have  for  his  readers’  delight  as  soon 
as  returning  spring  makes  it  convenient 
for  him  to  go  out  and  have  them.  By 
adroit  questions  I tried  to  find  out  in 
advance  how  the  Eskimos  passed  this 
dread  period,  and  I did  find  out.  It  is 
then  too  dark  to  hunt  caribou,  they  told 
me,  so  they  would  perhaps  make  a three 
or  four  hundred  mile  trip  to  visit  some- 
body; perhaps  stay  at  borne  Ix^cause  they 
expected  visitors.  They  seemed  to  dread 
the  “night”  about  as  much  as  a city 
man  does  his  summer  vacation.  This 
was  as  disapi>ointing  as  finding  no  fire 
aft(*r  running  seven  l>locks,  but  I bol- 
stered up  temporarily  my  waning  faith 
in  the  chronicl(*rs  of  arctic  adventure,  the 
liero(‘s  of  the  frozen  north,  by  imagining 
that  T slionld  doubtless  lx*  ])rivil('ged  to 
suffer  as  they  did  in  tlie  <larkness,  even 
tliongh  my  Tnis(*ry  might  have  no  com- 
])any  from  the  Eskimos,  whom  the 
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I)r«Ki*ssi*s  of  evolution  had  blinded  against 
llu*  real  wretehe<lness  of  tlieir  lives.  Hut 
in  this  also  I was  disappointed,  and  was 
tiiially  forwd  to  eoiicdude  that  iny  trip 
was  in  so  far  a failure  that  I should  have 
to  return  home  in  one,  two,  or  three 
years  without  the  halo  of  conspicuous 
suffering.  “ Do  in  Kome  as  the  Romans 
do ''  is  a precept  that  makes  for  com- 
fort and  contentment  in  places  that  differ 
materially  from  Rome  of  the  Latins, 
hut  it  is  an  unfortunate  rule  to  follow 
if  you  are  seeking  picturesque  experiences 
that  shall  later  be  of  service  in  the 
<lrawing-rooms  of  the  cultured.  I fol- 
lowed it  with  disappointing  success;  and 
you,  following  it,  could  probahly  pass  a 
longer  arctic  night  than  mine  among  a 
more  remote  group  of  Eskimos  witliout 
even  realizing  it  was  tedious  or  wish- 
ing you  were  elsewhere,  e xcept  as  when 
in  (Chicago  you  may  wish  you  were 
in  Boston. 

Some  subsidiary  reasons  and  two  im- 
portant ones  made  it  undesirable  that  the 
whole  winter  should  be  s\)ont  at  Shingle 
l^»int — our  stores  of  fish  did  not  seem 
adequate,  and  Roxy  and  his  family  were 
too  sophisticatefl  for  profitable  study 
through  their  previous  intercourse  with 
whalers.  East  of  the  Mackenzie  delta, 
on  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  people  have 
liad  anything  to  do  with  the  whalers,  and 
the  habits  of  most  of  them  are  little 
<*haug(‘d  hy  white  influences,  while  none 
of  them  speak  English.  Therefore,  on 
till*  morning  of  the  1st  of  Decemlx'r,  Roxy, 
Sitjak  (a  boy  of  eighteen),  and  I started 
with  a team  of  six  <logs  and  a sled  loaded 
with  fish  to  cross  the  delta  of  the  Macken- 
zie. It  is  commonly  said  that  the  delta 
Hats  of  a great  river  (and  the  Mackenzie 
is  over  a hundred  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth)  make  more  difficult  travelling 
than  any  similar  area  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. For  one  thing,  it  would  be  almost 
hof)eless  for  a man  who  does  not  know 
the  channels  to  try  crossing,  for  the  ir- 
regular shaped  islaiuls  covered  with  wil- 
low make  it  imperative  for  the  sled  to 
follow  the  channels,  many  of  which  are 
‘‘blind”  and  all  of  which  are  tortuous 
in  their  windings.  My  men  were  both 
brought  up  in  the  delta  ami  had  ea('h 
crossed  it  many  times  hy  sh^l  in  winter 
and  <*an(K*  in  summ<*r,  and  still,  on  the 
mori]ing  of  the  sceoiid  day,  they  an- 


nounced that  we  were  lost.  The  first  day 
we  liad  had  a howling  blizzard,  a thing 
that  seldom  stops  an  Eskimo  on  a journey 
— though  the  journal  of  many  a white 
explorer  is  filled  with  the  familiar  entry, 
‘‘Blizzard  to-day;  remained  in  camp.” 
In  river  deltas,  however,  the  natives  often 
camp  for  fear  of  getting  lost,  but  this 
we  had  not  done,  liccause  we  had  taken 
only  six  days*  allowance  of  fish  against 
a six-day  trip,  for  there  were  already 
signs  of  a scarcity  at  Shingle  Point.  It 
took  us  two  days  of  ploughing  our  way 
across  willow-clad  islands  through  deep 
snow  to  find  the  right  channel  again; 
we  had  made  one-sixth  of  the  distance 
and  eaten  half  our  fish,  so  we  decided 
ihat  both  men  and  dogs  should  go  on 
half  rations. 

This  journey  was,  among  other  things, 
my  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
snow  house.  We  ^vere  travelling  in  twi- 
light and  darkness  (for  the  sun  had  been 
l)(dow  the  horizon  a week),  blizzards  blew 
most  days,  and  the  temperature  ranged 
from  25°  to  40°  below  zero.  This  was 
not  cold,  but  cold  enough  when  the  wind 
was  blowing,  and  cold  enough  to  make 
travelling  uncomfortable  had  we  list'd 
tents.  To  make  clear  the  difference  be- 
tw(*en  a snow  and  a tent  camp  one  might 
quote  from  the  record  of  sufferings  of 
almost  any  arctic  explorer  who  preceded 
Peary— a man  who  differs  notably  from 
his  forerunners  in  his  willingness  to 
ic'arn  from  the  Eskimo  how  to  live  in 
comfort  and  trnv^el  safely.  That  willing- 
ness is  the  foundation  of  his  present  pre- 
eminence as  a sledge  traveller. 

The  experience  of  those  who  tent  in 
the  arctic  during  the  colder  winter  months 
is  to  1)0  summarizfnl  about  as  follows : 

When  the  tent  has  been  i)it(*hed  tlie 
temperature  within  it  is  some  tiftc'cn  oi* 
twenty  degrees  higher  than  outside,  or 
— .*]<)°  if  it  is  — 50°  in  the  opim;  one  is 
damp  and  warm  from  the  strenuous 
<'xercise  of  the  day,  hut  soon  becouK  s 
cold,  and  shivers;  one  crawls  into  his 
sl(‘eiung-bag  and  makes  entries  in  the 
diary  clumsily  with  one’s  mittens  on 
(rf.  Nansen’s  account);  the  heat  from 
on(‘’s  I)ody  forms  hoar  frost  on  everything 
in  the  tent,  and  conge^als  in  the  sleei)ing- 
hag,  so  that  it  Iwe-omes  stiff  and  licavy 
with  iee  during  the  day's  traved  when  it 
freezes,  aial  soaking  wed  wh<*n  one  gets 
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And  then  His  Soul  was  Born 


BY  MAUDE  WARREN  RADEORD 


L\RRY  O^DAY  was  awakened  by  the 
erying  of  his  hahy.  He  had  been 
^ dreaming  of  his  old  home  in  Wiek- 
low;  he  had  been  diving  into  the  sea 
heK)W  Bray  Head  with  little  thrills  of 
terrified  joy.  Somebody  failed  to  rise 
frf»m  the  water,  and  there  was  a low  wail- 
ini'  which  turned  into  little  Michael’s 
fretful  cry.  For  a moment  Larry  kept 
his  eyes  shut  with  a shudder  of  distaste. 
Then  he  opened  them,  and  seeiiifr  that 
his  wife  was  still  at  his  side,  he  took  a 
(juick  look  at  the  alarm  clock  on  the 
bureau.  Half  past  six,  and  the  woman 
not  awake  yet! 

He  sho(»k  her  impatiently,  noting  as  he 
did  so  how  ugly  she  looked  with  her  mouth 
of)en  and  her  black  hair  drawn  tight 
away  from  her  temples. 

‘‘  Why  didn’t  you  wake,  Kitty?”  he 
cried,  angrily.  Get  up  with  you  now, 
and  see  can  you  brew  me  a cup  of  coffee, 
ril  just  have  time  and  no  more  to  get 
to  the  yards.  F'an’t  you  stop  that  boy 
yelling?  A nice  home  entirely  for  a man 
to  wake  up  to!” 

Kitty  put  out  a mechanical  hand  to 
^lichael’s  cradle.  Then  she  rose  wearily, 
thrust  lier  feet  into  slippers  and  went 
into  tin*  kitchen.  O’Day  could  hear  her 
rattling  at  the  rusty  stove  as  he  hurried 
his  clotlies  on  with  frequ(*nt  glances  at 
the  clock. 

“ I’ll  bet  she  won’t  have  it  ready,”  he 
grumbled.  “ It’s  a dog’s  life.” 

But  when  he  strode  into  the  kitchen, 
s^mie  coffee  and  bread  were  set  on  the  taVde 
and  Kitty  was  packing  food  into  his  lunch 
pail.  He  leaned  on  his  hig  blue-sleeved 
arms  as  he  ate,  frowning  when  he  heard 
>f>rne  muffled  cries  and  blows  from  the 
front  room. 

‘‘  T don’t  see  why  all  your  kids  have  to 
yell  the  minute  they  wake  up,”  he  growled 
Ijetween  mouthfuls.  Them  boys  is  the 
limit  for  scrappin’.” 

Kitty  made  no  answer.  Presently  the 
door  tlie  front  room  o]x^ned  and  the 


eldest  child,  Terence,  thrust  in  his  little 
tousled  black  head. 

‘‘It’s  all  right,  mother,”  he  said;  “I’ve 
made  them  have  conduct.  ’Twas  Tim 
woke  up  and  found  Eugene  sleepin’  on 
top  of  him,  and  thought  he  was  kilt 
entirely.  I fixed  them  to  be  quiet,  I did!” 

“ That’s  mother’s  own  precious,”  said 
Kitty,  her  worn  face  beautifying  as  she 
looked  at  the  boy.  “ Mother  will  give  you 
something  nice  to  ate  when  father’s  gone.” 

O’Day  jumped  to  his  feet,  scuzed  his 
pail,  and  slammed  the  kitchen  door  after 
him. 

“ She’d  not  a word  to  throw  at  me,” 
he  said,  moodily,  as  he  tramj^ed  along 
the  side  street  to  Ashlaiid  Avenue. 

Orf>wds  of  working-people  were  hurry- 
ing towards  the  stock -yards,  a few  of  the 
younger  ones  full  of  energy,  but  more 
of  them  languid  and  sle(*py-eyed.  They 
were  so  many  and  so  close  together  that 
they  seemed  like  a huge  wave  pushing 
n(»arer  and  nearer  the  gaunt  dark  build- 
ings soon  to  swallow  them.  The  air  was 
soft,  but  the  sunlight  had  to  pay  its  toll 
to  trade;  it  was  sordid  and  dimmed  with 
dust  and  smoke. 

O’Day  was  joined  by  his  next-door 
neighbor,  Minsky — a small,  sullen-eyed 
Russian,  who  worked  with  him  in  the 
killing-room.  Their  duty  was  to  sweep 
away  the  blood  that  rose  on  the  floors 
after  the  knockers  and  butchers  had  done 
th(‘ir  Avork.  The  men  did  not  speak  to 
each  other  until  Minsky  stumbled  against 
a little  maimed  kitten,  too  weak  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  careless  fi‘et.  O’Day 
lifted  it  and  put  it  under  tlie  rickety  side- 
walk, placing  it  so  that  it  could  feel 
the  sun. 

“You’re  bughouse  to-day,  ain’t  it?” 
said  Minsky,  wdth  a sneering  laugh. 

“ I ain’t  so  crazy  that  my  fist  can’t 
speak  hard  to  your  jaw  if  need  he,”  re- 
turned O’Day. 

Minsky  laughed  as  they  turned  into 
tlu‘  yards. 
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Yon  don’t  take  jokes  very  good/’  he 
said,  with  a side  glance  at  his  compan- 
ion’s big  fists.  ‘‘  What’s  matter  with  you 
this  long  time?  Don’t  whistle  no  more; 
don’t  talk ; mad  with  your  friends — ” 

O’Day  only  grunted,  and  the  two  pro- 
ceeded in  silence,  entering  one  of  the 
grim  buildings  and  climbing  up  to  the 
killing-room  on  the  top  story. 

All  morning  they  worked  at  their 
noisome  task,  smelling  the  reek  of  blood 
and  hearing  the  sobbing  of  dyiitg  cattle, 
the  steady  monotonous  thump-thump  of 
the  knockers’  hammers  rising  higher 
than  any  other  sound.  At  noon  the  work- 
ers poured  out  into  the  yards.  Usually 
O’Day  joined  a group  of  his  own  country- 
men and  ate  with  them,  but  for  a few 
weeks  he  had  been  seeking  a comer  by 
himself.  lie  found  an  empty  freight 
car  and  sat  down  with  his  tin  pail  on 
his  knees.  In  a minute  or  two  Minsky 
joined  him. 

I guess  I eat  with  you  to-day,”  he 
said. 

O’Day  mumbled  something  as  he  took 
out  his  bread  and  butter.  Presently  he 
said : 

‘‘  When’s  Mrs.  Minsky  goin’  back  to 
wor-rk?  She’s  well  now,  ain’t  she,  and  is 
bringin’  up  the  baby  on  a bottle  ? 1 

thought  she’d  have  come  back  a month 
ago.” 

Minsky  struck  a knotted  fist  on  the 
floor  of  the  car  and  swore  violently. 

“That  woman!”  he  cried;  “she  is  so 
lazy!  What  you  think?  She  says  she 
won’t  work  in  the  yards  no  more.  She 
says  eight  children  to  take  care  of  is  work 
enough.  Can  I on  my  wages  support 
eight,  O’Day?  She  is  bigger  and  stronger 
than  I am,  and  she  ain’t  willin’  to  work.” 

He  broke  into  a flood  of  violent  Rus- 
sian, gesticulating  with  staring  eyes  and 
distorted  lips.  O’Day  ate  in  silence  for 
a moment.  Then  he  said: 

“ Sure,  she’.<  all  of  that, — as  big  and 
strong  as  you.  I’ve  only  five  childher, 
and  we  can’t  hardly  live  on  what  I make. 
T’ve  had  no  beer  for  two  weeks,  and  no 
meat  but  bacon  since  I can’t  remember 
when.  It’s  a dog’s  life.” 

Minsky  ate  at  his  lunch  wolfishly. 
Then  he  leaned  close  to  O’Day  with  a 
cunning  leer  in  his  eyes. 

“ O’ Day,”  he  whispered,  “what  for 
should  I stand  it,  eh?  Chicago  ain’t  the 


only  place  a man  can  get  work,  eh  ? The 
rabbi  says  a man  can  always  start  over, 
ain’t  it?  You  bet  I start  over  alone.” 

“ It’s  time  to  get  back  to  wor-rk,”  said 
O’Day,  rising.  “ Well,  we  get  paid  this 
afthernoon,  annyhow.” 

“Work!”  shouted  Minsky;  “that’s  it; 
hard  work!  And  that  woman  takes  all 
my  pay,  and  the  children  cry  in  the  night 
and  wake  me  up.  I will  not  to  live  like  a 
dog.  I’ll  get  my  time  now.” 

He  sprang  from  the  car  and  made  off, 
swinging  his  arms  wildly.  O’Day  stared 
after  him  for  a moment  or  two.  Then 
he  picked  up  his  lunch  pail  and  hurrietl 
to  the  killing-room,  where,  in  Minsky’s 
absence,  he  had  to  work  doubly  hard. 

As  it  was  Saturday,  the  work-people 
were  dismissed  early.  After  O’Day  had 
washed  his  hands  he  proceeded  slowly 
homeward,  tired  and  half  sick  from  the 
stifling  air  he  had  breathed.  When  he 
neared  his  rickety  tiny  three  - roomed 
cottage  he  saw  little  Michael  sitting  on 
the  door-step.  The  child  crawled  to  meet 
him,  and  he  lifted  the  little  fellow  on 
his  shoulder  and  entered  the  kitchen.  It 
was  empty,  though  a quick  glance  told 
him  that  Kitty  had  washed  the  dishes 
of  the  noon  meal.  Then  he  became  aware 
that  the  talking  which  nearly  always 
poured  from  the  Minsky  house  next  door 
had  this  afternoon  an  increased  volume 
of  sound  and  a peculiar  quality  of  excite- 
ment. He  went  to  the  side  door,  and 
looking  out,  saw  Kitty’s  profile  against 
the  Minsky  kitchen  window,  while  the 
O’Day  children  and  the  Minsky  children 
were  clustering  in  the  doorway,  eagerly 
looking  in  and  listening. 

O’Day  stepped  across  the  tiny  patch 
of  land  separating  the  cottages  and  push- 
ed his  way  into  his  neighbor’s  kitchen. 
Kitty  gave  an  odd  little  gasp  when  she 
saw  him,  and  taking  Michael  from  his 
shoulder,  kissed  the  child  passionately. 
O’Day  looked  about  him.  Mrs.  Minsky 
was  sitting  on  a chair  by  the  stove,  sob- 
bing. An  old  Irishwoman  was  crouched 
in  a corner,  swaying  back  and  forth,  her 
apron  over  her  head.  Se^’eral  Russian 
women  were  standing  about,  or  sitting 
on  the  table  and  free  chairs. 

“Well,  what’s  the  row  here?’’  ask(‘d 
O’Day;  “and  why  is  ould  Mrs.  Regan 
ready  to  set  up  the  keening?  Anny 
wan  dead?” 
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The  women  poured  forth  a babel  of 
excited  answers  in  Russian  and  Eng- 
lish, from  which  he  understood  detached 
fragments : 

“ Work  her  fingers  to  the  bone — ” 

And  a good  wife,  too — ” “ He  could  to 
think  of  the  children — ^ blackguard 

entirely,  and  a good  job  if  he  never 
came  back.” 

‘‘  Have  you  got  a tongue  to  your  head, 
Kitty  r’  asked  OTOay. 

His  wife  dropped  her  eyes,  and  said : 

‘^Just  afther  noon  it  was,  Minsky 
came  home  and  locked  himself  in  the  bed- 
room and  wouldn't  let  her  in.  Then  he 
steppe<i  out  with  his  clothes  in  a bundle 
and  told  her  he  was  goin’  to  quit  her. 
So  she's  got  to  face  the  wor-rld  alone  with 
eight  childher.  Another  deserted  stock- 
yards  wife ! That  makes  the  seventh 
that  I know  meself.” 

Kitty^s  voice  was  very  bitter,  and 
O^Day  answered  sharply: 

“ Well,  God  knows  a man  can’t  get 
very  far  with  a wife  and  half  a dozen 
childher  draggin’  on  him.” 

Immediately  an  angry  chorus  answered 
him,  only  Kitty  remaining  silent.  Old 
Mrs.  Regan’s  voice  rose  highest. 

^ A nice  thing  for  a Christian  to  say  1” 
she  cried.  So  that’s  what  you  think, 
is  it?” 

Keep  quiet,  woman,  for  my  ears’ 
sake,”  he  returned;  ^Hhat  just  slipped  out 
of  me.  I didn’t  know  I thought  it,  but 
if  I said  it,  sure  I must  think  it.  As 
for  Mrs.  Minsky,  if  she’d  wor-rked  to  help 
Minsky,  he’d  have  stuck  by  her.” 

He  turned  abruptly  and  left  the  kitch- 
en, pursued  by  Mrs.  Regan’s  opinion 
that  the  men  always  stuck  together,  any- 
way, and  were  in  a conspiracy  to  tramp 
on  the  poor  women,  God  help  them  I 
O’Day  went  into  his  bedroom,  and  taking 
out  his  pay  envelope,  subtracted  the 
amount  with  which  he  must  that  after- 
noon make  payment  on  his  little  house. 
Then  he  went  out,  somehow  aware  that 
Kitty  was  leaning  out  of  the  Minsky 
window  to  see  where  he  was  going.  This 
irritated  him,  and  he  growled  to  himself 
sulky  nothings  about  her  until  he  reached 
the  agent’s  office.  After  he  had  paid 
his  money  and  heard  with  satisfaction, 
what  he  well  knew,  that  upon  making 
one  more  payment  he  would  own  the 
house,  he  asked  impulsively  if  he  could 
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not  settle  the  whole  matter  that  after- 
noon. The  agent  agreed,  and  O’Day  went 
out  and  walked  several  blocks  to  a pawn- 
shop. There  he  pawned  his  one  valuable 
X)ossession — a watch  given  him  years  ago 
by  a man  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

O’Day  was  not  a reflective  man.  He 
concluded  his  business  with  the  agent 
and  carried  the  deed  of  the  house  home, 
and  put  it  in  the  top  bureau  drawer. 
Then  he  said,  half  aloud,  “ I’ll  leave  her^ 
my  clothes,  too;  she  can  sell  them  if  she 
needs  to.”  It  was  not  until  he  spoke 
that  he  realized  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  Kitty.  His  decision  had  come  upon 
him  as  if  from  outside  himself,  and 
had  brought  no  feeling  with  it.  He  sim- 
ply was  relieved  that  Kitty  and  the 
children  were  still  at  the  Minskys’ ; he 
wanted  no  explanations  or  partings. 

He  looked  about  the  little  cluttered 
bedroom  in  search  of  his  father’s  old 
stick  that  usually  hung  on  the  wall. 
Then  he  remembered  that  Kitty  used  it 
to  beat  the  clothes  with  when  she  washed, 
and  that  it  was  probably  in  the  kitchen. 

No  matther,”  he  said ; ‘‘  I’ll  cut  one 
as  I walk.” 

His  eye  wandered  to  the  shelf  above 
the  bureau,  on  which  stood  two  or  three 
china  ornaments  and  a little  cloth  dog. 
The  latter  he  put  in  his  pocket;  it  was 
the  only  toy  little  Terence  had  ever  had. 

He  opened  the  rarely  used  front  door 
and  went  into  the  street,  thinking,  as  he 
walked,  that  it  would  be  good  to  taste 
real  turf  under  his  feet  again.  He  took 
a street  car  south  as  far  as  he  could  go, 
and  when  he  alighted  he  was  almost  in 
the  real  country.  He  squared  his  shoul- 
ders and  set  off,  glancing  now  and  again 
at  a wonderful  sunset,  all  pure  deep 
color  — violet  and  amber  and  delicate 
green.  He  expanded  his  chest  and  broke 
into  his  old  whistle.  It  was  so  good  to 
be  free! 

^^I’ve  not  felt  so  young  in  years,”  he 
thought,  and  with  that  his  mind  went 
back  to  the  old  days  in  Wicklow  when 
he  worked  at  his  father’s  holding  of  ten 
acres,  and  breathed  good  air  even  if  there 
never  was  enough  to  eat.  Then  he  had 
met  Kitty,  and  they  had  both  come  to 
America,  where  you  could  have  easy 
work  for  the  asking.  Well,  they  had  got 
the  work,  but  it  took  all  a man’s  life  to 
do  it.  He  wondered  if  some  of  the  old 
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ragged  people  in  Wicklow  did  not  have 
an  easier  and  a happier  life  than  his  own. 

Sure,  maybe  ^tis  only  the  rich  shud 
marry,”  said  he. 

Then  a delicious  breeze  swept  across 
his  forehead,  and  he  picked  off  his  hat 
and  tossed  it  into  the  air,  whistling.  He 
cut  a stick  from  a young  oak  by  the  road 
and  trimmed  it  as  he  went  on. 

Just  at  twilight,  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  tire,  and  was  wondering  where 
he  should  spend  the  night,  he  came  across 
a cottage  a little  back  from  the  road- 
side. A man  sat  on  the  tiny  veranda, 
a paper  across  his  knees;  by  the  gate  a 
woman  was  playing  with  three  children, 
reluctant  to  be  brought  in  to  supper. 

‘‘Faith!”  thought  O’Day,  “my  kids 
run  fast  enough  to  the  table.  And  Kitty 
will  be  putting  them  to  bed  by  now.” 

He  lingered  a moment,  and  the  woman 
looked  up  at  him.  He  did  not  seem  like 
a tramp,  and  there  was  something  wist- 
ful in  his  eyes  as  he  followed  the  gambols 
of  her  boy,  black-haired  like  Terence. 

“ Maybe  you’ve  boys  of  your  own  ?” 
she  said. 

“ I have  that,”  he  replied,  leaning  on 
the  gate;  “there’s  Terence  and  Eugene 
and  Tim  and  Patrick  and  Michael,  and 
as  fine  boys  as  are  in  the  wor-rld.” 

“ I warrant  you,”  she  replied ; “ and 
you’re  off  looking  for  work  for  them  this 
minute.”  She  l>eamed  sympathetically  at 
him.  “You  have  the  look  of  the  city 
on  you.  We  left  the  city,  too,  and  now 
you  see  how  fine  we’re  fixed.” 

“ Well,  good-by,”  muttered  O’Day. 

“Say!”  she  called,  as  he  moved  off; 
“ we’re  just  going  to  have  supper.  You 
come  in  and  have  a bite  with  us.” 

O’Day  hesitated,  but  she  opened  the 
gate  for  him,  and  he  entered.  He  picked 
up  the  youngest  child  meehanically  and 
set  it  on  his  shoulder.  Tlie  husband 
came  down  the  steps,  eying  O’Day  keen- 
ly; after  a brief  explanation  from  his 
wife,  he  whispered,  “ I’m  suited.” 

O’Day  washed  his  hands  in  a tin  basin 
that  stood  on  a bench  outside  the  kitchen. 
Then  he  went  indoors  where  the  family 
was  waiting  for  him.  He  spoke  but  little 
during  the  supper,  listening  to  his  host’s 
account  of  his  own  good  luck,  watching 
the  children’s  faces,  now  heavy  with 
sleep,  or  looking  at  the  yellow  flame  of 
the  lamp.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  lamp 


that  Kitty  had  for  use  in  the  front 
room.  He  supposed  she  would  have  to 
sell  that,  too. 

After  supper  he  helped  his  hostess 
wash  the  dishes.  It  was  a long  time  since 
he  had  helped  Kitty  with  the  house- 
work,— not  since  Terence  and  Eugene 
were  babies,  when  she  still  took  pride  in 
her  housekeeping.  He  had  stopped  it  be- 
cause he  was  too  tired  to  do  more  than 
a man’s  work.  Before  long  he  found 
himself  talking  about  Kitty  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  hearing  tales  about  the  little 
trio  whom  their  father  was  putting  to 
bed.  He  remembered  that  he  had  never 
undressed  any  of  his  children. 

When  the  work  was  done  he  turned 
around  awkwardly  for  his  hat,  but  the 
woman  asked  him  to  wait  a moment. 
She  went  into  an  inner  room  and  spoke 
to  her  husband.  After  a murmured  con- 
versation she  returned  and  said : 

“There’s  a bed  out  in  the  loft.  You 
can  stay  the  night  if  you  want  to.” 

“ All  right,  and  thank  you  kindly,” 
O’Day  said. 

He  felt  tired  and  dull,  and  he  liked 
the  thought  of  a good  breakfast  before 
he  set  out  for  another  day’s  tramp.  He 
took  a seat  on  the  steps  for  a little  time, 
the  woman  and  her  husband  silent  be- 
side him.  Somehow  he  felt  lonely,  as 
he  had  the  day  he  had  returned  from  the 
funeral  of  his  father  and  mother,  buried 
both  in  one  grave.  He  went  to  bed  soon 
and  slept  heavily. 

It  was  dawn  when  he  awoke.  Through 
the  open  window  of  the  loft  he  could 
see  the  pink  light  deepening.  He  remem- 
bered how  pink  little  Michael’s  palms 
were  when  he  uncurled  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  tossed  uneasily  on  the  straw  bed. 
O’Day  was  not  used  to  thinking.  He 
came  of  peasant  stock;  he  had  been  born 
of  parents  underfed  and  underclothed  for 
generations.  So,  though  his  body  was 
big,  his  mind  was  small,  and  his  phys- 
ical stamina  not  great.  His  reasoning 
came  slowly. 

“It  was  all  of  us  sink  together,”  ho 
said,  “ or  me  get  out  and  swim.  If 
I stayed  wid  them,  it  would  only  be 
more  mouths  to  feed,  and  Kitty  sicker 
and  crosser  all  the  time.  We’d  all  be 
ruined  entirely.  Now  I can  start  again, 
nnnyway.” 

He  got  up  and  dressed  and  went  outside 
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into  the  Qool  morning  air.  The  little 
cottage  was  still  fast  asleep.  He  looked 
at  the  bedroom  window  of  the  husband 
and  wife. 

‘‘Ah,  ^tis  all  very  well  for  you,”  he 
muttered,  angrily ; “ there’s  only  the  three 
childher  and  youVe  all  got  plenty  to  ate.” 

Suddenly  the  thought  of  sitting  with 
the  family  at  breakfast  seemed  intolerable 
to  him.  His  eyes  fell  on  a pile  of  wood 
by  the  bam.  He  took  down  some  logs, 
got  a saw,  and  savagely  set  to  work. 

“That’s  pay  for  the  breakfast  I ain’t 
goin’  to  ate  wid  them,”  he  said,  as  he 
piled  the  sticks  together. 

In  some  way  the  action  seemed  to  quiet 
his  restlessness.  He  took  the  road  and 
moved  southward,  with  a glance  now 
and  again  at  the  rising  sun,  and  an  oc- 
casional burst  of  his  old  whistle.  But 
after  a time  he  felt  tired  and  sick  with 
hunger.  He  stopped  at  the  first  farm- 
house and  asked  for  a dime’s  worth  of 
food.  Suspiciously  he  was  given  bread 
and  milk.  Then  he  set  off  once  more, 
his  steps  lagging,  thoughts  of  his  wife 
and  children  beating  into  his  mind. 

“ She’ll  do  betther  widout  me  than  wid 
me,”  he  argued.  “If  ’twas  so  I could 
stay  and  let  them  off  to  the  counthry, 
I would.  But  I am  the  only  wan  wid  a 
chance,  and  I got  to  take  it.” 

At  noon  he  came  on  an  empty  house, 
and,  set  well  back  from  the  road  and 
half  hidden  by  a great  elm  tree,  a broken 
bam  with  the  door  gaping  open.  Too 
tired  to  walk  farther,  he  went  inside  and 
rested  on  some  mouldering  hay.  Eor  a 
time  he  brooded  in  his  old  sullen  manner. 
He  felt  just  as  he  did  when  wakened 
in  the  mornings  by  the  crying  of  Mi- 
chael or  by  Kitty’s  rattling  at  the  old 
rusty  stove.  A dog’s  life  it  was,  he 
thought,  whatever  way  one  took  it.  Then 
he  fell  asleep. 

He  was  awakened  by  an  odd  chuckling 
laugh.  He  sat  up,  blinking,  to  see  in  the 
doorway  Minsky. 

“Hey!”  roared  Minsky.  “You  run  so 
fast  to  follow  my  example  that  you  get 
ahead  of  me  on  the  road.” 

O’Day  rose  blunderingly. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  he  said,  stupidly.  “ Did 
— ^have  they  come  after  me  ?” 

“You  could  to  be  safe,”  said  Minsky, 
with  an  air  of  sly  fellowship.  “Ain’t  it 
nice  to  be  out,  O’Day,  eh?  I bet  Mrs. 


O’Day  she  told  you  of  that  other  baby 
that  will  to  come.” 

O’Day  drew  close  to  him. 

“ What’s  that  you  say  ?”  he  asked, 
thickly. 

“ Get  out  I”  said  Minsky,  facetiously. 

“ She  told  me  old  woman  she  had  a scare 
to  tell  you.  She  think  you  go  on  a drunk, 
maybe,  same  I did  when — ” 

O’Day  pushed  him  violently  aside  and 
went  out  of  the  barn.  For  a time  he 
hurried  on  towards  the  city,  only  aware 
that  he  was  dazed  and  hungry.  But  it 
was  not  till  he  had  passed  the  farmhouse 
where  he  had  bought  his  breakfast  that 
he  thought  of  eating.  He  was  given  some 
food  this  time  with  a semblance  of  trust 
of  which  he  was  unaware.  When  he  was 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  the 
meal,  he  found  Terence’s  little  cloth  dog. 

He  carried  it  in  his  hands  when  he  was 
on  the  road  again,  looking  at  it  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  Terence  himself.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  get 
back  soon  enough  to  Kitty. 

“Another  little  shmall  baby,”  he  kept 
murmuring,  “ and  Kitty  afraid  to  tell  me ! 
Shmall  wonder  she’d  oversleep  mornings 
and  let  the  childher  fight!” 

He  passed  the  cottage  which  had  shel- 
tered him,  with  his  face  turned  aside.  The 
nearer  he  came  to  the  city,  the  faster 
he  walked,  so  that  he  was  quite  exhausted 
when  he  climbed  upon  the  street  car  that 
was  to  take  him  to  Kitty. 

Night  had  fallen  when  he  reached  the 
familiar  dirty  avenue  with  its  flaring 
lights  and  saloons  on  every  corner.  He 
almost  ran  until  he  turned  into  the  little 
side  street  that  led  to  home.  At  the 
corner  a small  figure  leaped  out  upon  him. 

“ Oh,  father,  I knew  you’d  come  back,” 
cried  Terence,  bursting  into  sobs.  “I 
knew  you  hadn’t  left  us  like  Mr.  Minsky.” 

“ What  talk  is  this  ?”  O’Day  said,  ten- 
derly. “ Of  course  father  hasn’t  left 
you.” 

“ Mother  has  cried  all  the  time,” 
sobbed  Terence,  “ and  the  neighbors  have 
been  in  blackguardin’  you.  And  the  set- 
tlement ladies  was  goin’  to  give  mother 
sewin’  to  do  till  she’s  strong  enough  to 
wor-rk  in  the  yards.  And  I’m  to  sell 
papers  afther  school — ” 

“The  neighbors?”  said  O’Day,  but 
somehow  he  could  not  show  any  anger 
at  the  neighbors. 
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He  entered  the  front  room,  crowded 
with  women.  One  or  two  of  them  sat 
by  Eugene  and  Tim,  blinking  from  their 
trundle-bed.  Patrick  lay  asleep,  his  little 
pink  legs  uncovered.  Kitty  lay  on  the 
sofa,  ministered  to  by  Mrs.  Minsky,  whose 
face  wore  something  like  a triumphant 
expression.  Kitty  screamed,  and  the 
women  huddled  together  expectantly. 
O’Day  bent  over  his  wife  and  lifted  her 
to  his  side. 

What’s  all  this  ?”  he  said,  patting  her 
hand.  ‘‘Didn’t  you  get  the  line  I left 
you,  Kitty?” 

She  shook  her  head  mutely. 

“It  was  to  say  I’d  gone  off  to  the 
counthry  for  a jaunt  like,  and  would  be 
back  to-night  for  supper.  Wan  of  the 
childher  must  have  lost  it  on  me.” 

O’Day  told  his  lie  glibly,  and  he  could 
feel  how  it  poured  life  and  trust  into  the 
feeble  creature  at  his  side. 

“ The  air  have  done  me  good,  too,”  he 
said.  “ I wish  you’d  been  along,  Kitty. 
You  look  tired,  woman.  Will  I be  afther 
makin’  you  a cup  ?” 

“ I’ll  make  it  meself  afther  a while,” 
Kitty  said,  a happy  ring  in  her  voice. 

She  began  talking  nervously  to  the 
women,  while  O’Day  went  into  the  bed- 
room to  look  at  little  Michael,  Terence 
following  him.  The  neighbors  soon  left, 
and  then  O’Day  returned,  saying: 

“ I’m  goin’  to  sit  out  on  the  steps, 
Kitty. . I want  no  tea.  Will  you  be 
coming  ?” 

Silently  she  joined  him,  and  they  sat 
on  the  rickety  steps  and  looked  at  the 
gloomy  stock-yards  buildings  shouldering 
up  into  a sky  soft  with  stars.  O’Day  did 
not  speak  for  a time.  Then  he  said : 

“ I’m  thinkin’,  now  the  house  is  paid 
for.  I’ll  get  odds  and  ends  of  wood  and 
build  another  room  to  it,  and  we’ll  rent 
wan  to  a couple  of  men  for  eight  dollars. 
That  ’ll  help.” 

“I  wonder  we  didn’t  think  of  it  be- 
fure,”  said  Kitty. 

“ rerenee  ’ll  have  to  sell  papers,”  said 
O’Day,  and  sighed.  “ Belike  I’m  stupid,” 
he  added,  after  a pause.  “ There’s  men 
not  so  big  as  me  in  betther  jobs.  I 
thought  the  boss  favored  them,  but  I see 
now  they  were  betther  men.  I can’t  un- 
derstand things  rightly,  Kitty,  and  I’m 
thinkin’  I need  your  help — ” 


“ I know  you  want  me  to  wor-rk  in  the 
yards,”  said  Kitty,  in  a trembling  voice. 
“ I’ve  seen  it  cornin’,  and  maybe  afther  a 
while  I can  do  it.  But — now — Larry, 
I have  to  tell  you — ” 

“ I know,  I know,”  he  said,  and  he 
took  her  shaking  hand.  “ We’ll  find  room 
for  it,  Kitty,  plaze  God.  It’s  God’s  will, 
so  it  is,  and  I hope  ’twill  be  a little  gur-rl 
to  be  called  Kitty.” 

She  bowed  towards  him,  her  warm  body 
shaking  with  sobs. 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  tired,  so  tired,  and  you 
that  cross — ” 

“ I know,  I know,”  he  said,  softly.  “ I 
don’t  know  what  came  over  me  at  all  at 
all,  Kitty.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I want- 
ed to  git  away  from  you.  But  now  I 
know.  I really  wanted  to  get  closer  to 
you.  But  the  har-rd  work,  and  no  meat, 
and  the  childher  always  wantin’  some- 
thin’ made  me  confused  like.  I’m  stupid, 
belike,  Kitty.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
you’re  twice  the  man  I am,  and  here 
I was  thinkin’  you  were  leanin’  on  me, 
and  I was  mad.  And  now  I know  I want 
you  to  lean  on  me.” 

Kitty  tried  tp  speak,  but  he  went  on, 
chokingly : 

“And,  God  help  us,  I may  have  to 
send  you  to  the  yards  yet,  and  let  little 
Terence  keep  the  house  between  school 
hours.  Well,  the  women  have  the  wor-rst 
of  it  here,  holdin’  down  a woman’s  job 
and  a man’s  too,” 

“ I don’t  know  how  it  ’ll  all  end,” 
said  Kitty,  with  a long  sigh,  “ and  I’m 
afraid,  but  if  you  didn’t  git  tired  of  mo 
I could  go  on  and  not  mind  the  wor-rk 
and  the  weariness — ” 

“ I wonder  if  that’s  not  the  kind  of 
weakness  and  leanin’  a man  must  have 
from  a woman  if  he’s  to  feel  that  he’s 
a man,  — supposin’  she’s  workin’  too,” 
mused  O’Day.  Then  he  drew  her  close 
to  him,  and  said: 

“ Do  you  remember  our  weddin’  night 
in  Wicklow”,  when  we  walked  home  from 
the  church  fourteen  miles  that  afther- 
noon,  and  sat  on  the  steps  of  our  little 
cabin  and  watched  the  stars  come  out? 
We’re  older,  and  haven’t  the  stren’th — 
and  all  the  mouths  to  feed!  But  I’ve 
got  more  stren’th  in  my  soul  now,  Kitty, 
and  I wouldn’t  give  to-night  for  that 
night,  Kitty.  No,  to-night  is  betther.” 
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Proclivities  and  Compunctions 

BY  EDWARD  S.  MARTIN 


Tomlinson  used  to  say  he  had 
all  the  proclivities  and  all  the 
compunctions.  He  expressed  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  his  compunctions 
for  keeping  him  out  of  jail  and  the 
electric  chair  and  other  objectionable 
depositories,  but  he  suspected  that  they 
had  been  an  obstacle  to  attainment.  A 
man  with  all  the  proclivities,  no  com- 
punctions, and  a sound  and  skilful  legal 
adviser  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a bet- 
ter case  to  achieve  a large  harvest  and 
interesting  adventures  than  his  own  con- 
flicting endowment  had  ever  permitted 
him  to  command.  But  he  did  not  repine. 
He  recognized  the  value  of  his  proclivi- 
ties as  so  many  molecules  of  energy,  so 
many  incentives  to  action,  but  it  was 
his  compunctions  that  he  respected  and 
valued  and  was  proud  of.  Some  things 
that  he  had  done  he  was  thankful  to  have 
done,  but  not  so  thankful — no,  not  near- 
ly— as  that  he  had  not  done  some  things 
that  his  compunctions  had  deterred  him 
from  doing. 

Of  late,  hereabouts,  the  development 
of  judicious  compunctions  has  seemed  to 
be  the  thing  that  most  of  all  was  in 
particular  request.  Nobody  accuses  us 
Americans  of  deficient  activity.  It  is 
conceded  that  we  strive  in  the  fashion 
of  those  who  expect  to  prevail.  The 
fault  we  are  used  to  be  charged  with 
is  not  laziness,  but  .that  the  urgency  of 
various  of  our  aspirations  has  outrun 
the  restraints  reasonably  proper  to  the 
stage  of  civilization  which  we  are  under- 
stood to  have  attained.  Sad  to  say,  the 
European  caricaturists  no  longer  use  the 
eagle  to  personify  our  nation,  but  the 
hog.  Now  that  the  times  have  turned 
bad  on  us,  the  general  reason  given  and 
accepted  for  it  is  that  we  have  been  too 
eager  to  get  and  to  spend,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently provided  with  compunctions 
about  how  we  did  it.  No  doubt,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  that  is  a true  enough  reason, 
especially  if  we  understand  ^^true,”  as 


Dr.  William  James  does,  to  be  the  term 
applied  to  whatever  is  practically  profit- 
able for  us  to  believe.”  There  is  fairly 
good  authority  that  it  is  practically 
profitable  for  us  to  acknowledge  every  day 
that  we  are  miserable  sinners,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  last  four  years  there  has 
been  increasing  need  for  us  to  keep  our 
compunctions  well  up  to  their  work.  As 
happens  when  things  go  well  for  suc- 
cessive years,  we  were  all  getting  so  ex- 
travagant and  so  appreciative  of  material 
blessings  that  it  may  sadly  be  admitted 
that  perhaps  we  really  did  need  to  be 
brought  up  with  a round  turn,  and  to 
consider  the  cost  of  things  as  compared 
with  their  real  worth  to  us.  We  did  need 
a great  development  of  compunctions, 
some,  each  of  us  felt,  for  his  own  use, 
but  more  for  the  use  of  others,  whose 
need  of  them,  in  our  judgment,  was 
more  pressing. 

But,  after  all,  a nation  cannot  live  on 
compunctions  alone.  We  have  developed 
a great  store  of  them,  and  yet  we  are 
not  entirely  happy.  Compunctions,  pre- 
cious as  they  are,  cannot  do  business  all 
by  themselves.  If  their  work  is  to  be 
wholesome  and  beneficial,  they  must  have 
proclivities  to  combine  with.  No  doubt 
liberty  is  better  than  meat,  but  they 
go  well  together.  Why  not  have  both, 
if  possible,  or  at  any  rate  let  folks  choose 
as  far  as  they  may  which  they  prefer? 

There  is  something  like  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  meat  and  liberty.  If 
everybody  was  all  for  liberty,  there  would- 
n’t be  enough  meat  raised  to  go  around. 
Most  kinds  of  work  that  establish  a 
claim  for  wages  involve  a considerable 
abridgment  of  freedom.  We  are  paid 
for  slaving  for  our  fellows,  and  the  more 
meat  we  require  or  covet,  the  larger,  as 
a rule,  is  the  share  of  freedom  that  we 
must  forego.  So.  if  everybody  was  all 
for  meat  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice 
of  freedom  to  get  it,  the  supply  of  free- 
dom would  be  pretty  sure  to  dwindle.  In 
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fat  years  like  those  lately  experienced 
meat  gets  the  start  of  freedom.  In  lean 
years  like  this,  freedom  clamors  for  its 
own,  and  does  what  it  may  to  catch  up. 

So  it  is  with  the  conflict  of  the  pro- 
clivities and  the  compunctions.  For 
years  together  the  proclivities  have  had 
the  best  of  it,  have  eaten  and  drunk, 
hired  lawyers,  watered  stocks,  bought 
legislation,  given  rebates,  filled  the  sea 
with  yachts  and  the  land  with  auto- 
mobiles, and  waxed  very  fat.  Now  the 
compunctions  have  the  upper  hand  again, 
and  have  got  the  poor  proclivities  driven 
into  a corner  and  fighting  for  their  lives, 
so  that  we  begin  to  have  for  them  the 
sort  of  compassion  that  is  always  ready 
to  succor  the  under  dog.  After  all,  we 
must  remember  that  the  proclivities  are 
the  dog,  and  the  compunctions,  lively 
and  useful  as  they  may  be,  are  only  the 
fleas.  They  are  good  to  bite  the  dog, 
who  often  needs  biting;  but  destroy  the 
dog,  and  they  will  be  homeless  and  of 
no  use  but  to  train  and  exhibit  if  any  one 
has  the  patience  for  the  job  or  the  money 
to  pay  admission.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
the  compunctions  and  provide  useful 
employment  for  them,  we  must  save  the 
proclivities  alive. 

A good,  fat  railroad,  for  instance, 
crowded  with  traffic  and  dripping  se- 
curities at  every  mile,  is  worth  biting. 
It  will  keep  a little  army  of  compunc- 
tions in  steady  nourishment  and  active 
in  their  calling.  So  will  a great  domi- 
neering trust,  or  a grandiose  insurance 
company  that  does  great  things  in  a 
grand  way.  But  when  receiverships 
come,  compunctions  grow  lean  and  list- 
loss.  Fleas  leave  a dead  dog,  don’t  they? 
What  do  the  nature-fakers  tell  us  about 
that?  At  any  rate,  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  keep  the  dog  alive,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  fleas. 

Let  us  gather,  then,  such  indulgent 
and  extenuating  thoughts  as  we  may 
about  the  proclivities,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  left  alive,  and  that  all  com- 
punctions may  not  perish  off  the  earth 
for  lack  of  something  nourishing  to  bite. 
Take  the  proclivities  at  their  worst,  and 
there  will  seem  not  to  be  one  of  them 
that  should  hope  to  be  saved.  That  great 
proclivity,  turbulent  and  unruly,  that 
makes  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species 
— what  hob  it  raises!  Take  up  any  news- 


paper and  read  its  criminal  record,  going 
on  day  after  day,  age  after  age,  leaving 
more  or  less  of  murder,  insanity,  suicide, 
and  misery  in  its  wake.  Why  do  we 
tolerate  it  ? Only  because  of  our  in- 
stinctive conviction  that  it  is  convenient 
for  us  that  we  should.  There  have  al- 
ways been  sects  and  individuals  that 
didn’t,  but  the  mass  of  mankind  always 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  that  proclivity 
and  find  saving  and  indispensable  graces 
and  values  in  it.  The  price  of  an  un- 
replenished earth  has  always  seemed  to 
the  mass  of  mankind  too  great  to  pay  for 
a possible  gain  in  human  deportment,  so 
that  momentous  proclivity  has  held  its 
own  in  the  face  of  vast  resulting  incon- 
venience, and  at  times  of  religious  dis- 
couragement and  of  irksome  religious 
condescension.  The  verdict  of  the  thought- 
ful upon  it  has  been  that,  duly  geared 
to  suitable  compunctions,  it  is  amply 
worthy  of  the  hospitality  of  mankind; 
but  so  far  its  enjoyment  of  that  hos- 
pitality has  never  been  dependent  upon 
any  verdict.  It  has  claimed  its  own  in 
war  and  peace,  ih  good  times  and  bad, 
and  the  effort  of  the  wise  has  merely 
been  to  keep  its  due  cohort  of  compunc- 
tions on  their  job. 

And  there  is  the  great  fighting  pro- 
clivity, so  little  to  be*  extolled  for  its  own 
sake,  but,  so  far  in  the  world’s  history, 
so  inexorable  in  its  exactions.  Over 
against  it  stand  not  only  most  of  the 
compunctions,  but  most  of  the  other 
proclivities.  So  enormously  wasteful  it 
is,  so  brutal,  so  incompatible  apparently 
with  most  things  that  men  want — with 
progress,  with  civilization.  Yet  there  it 
sticks,  head  down  and  stubborn,  ready  to 
claim  its  rights  when  events  are  ready. 

It  has  few  friends;  religion — our  reli- 
gion— is  against  its  ideals,  and  perpetual- 
ly tempers  and  softens  it.  Distress  and 
grief  and  want  follow  its  greater  out- 
bursts. And  yet  it  is  respected.  The 
nations  chain  it  up,  but  they  dare  not 
neglect  to  feed  it.  Destruction  and  sal- 
vation are  apparently  bound  up  together 
in  it. 

Hard  holds  mankind,  too,  to  the  pro- 
clivity to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  merry 
at  times,  using  what  the  earth  produces 
with  such  discretion  as  experience  af- 
fords. The  adjustment  of  compunctions 
and  prohibitions  to  this  proclivity  has 
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become  in  itself  an  important  branch  of 
human  endeavor.  Men,  women,  and  so- 
cieties devote  themselves  to  it  with  per- 
sistent fervor,  accomplishing  a vast  deal 
that  is  valuable,  but  a good  deal  also 
that  is  not.  Enthusiastic  professors  ex- 
pound to  us  that  we  consume  food  in 
enormous  excess  of  our  reasonable  needs, 
and  perhaps  we  do,  but  we  find  eating 
a pleasant  exercise  and  stick  to  it,  ac- 
cording to  our  various  capacities,  as  long 
as  we  can  get  food  that  suits  us  and  our 
digestions  hold  out.  As  for  drink,  the 
habit  of  using  beverages  that  are  more 
or  less  stimulating  in  their  qualities  is 
at  least  as  old  as  history,  and  doubtless 
very  much  older.  Coeval  with  it  have 
been  i)erception  of  its  hazards  and  warn- 
ings against  its  continuance.  Hardly 
• any  major  proclivity  has  such  a bad 
name,  or  is  battered  by  such  a fusillade 
of  arguments  and  awful  examples.  That 
rum  does  any  one  any  good  must  seem 
doubtful  even  to  its  best  friend.  When 
you  have  said  that  it  is  pleasant,  and 
that,  though  it  is  immensely  destructive  to 
some  savages  and  to  crowds  of  civilized 
individuals,  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  most  valuable  people  on  the  earth 
seem  to  be  able  to  play  with  it  without 
serious  damage  to  themselves,  you  have 
said  almost  all  that  it  is  safe  to  aver.  So 
great  a cloud  of  compunctions  swarm 
over  that  proclivity  that  you  marvel  that 
there  is  any  life  left  in  it.  They  do  keep 
down  some  of  its  vigor,  so  that  it  is 
less  destructive  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
probably  they  hope  in  time  to  kill  it  al- 
together. One  could  wish  that  they 
might  succeed  and  that  it  might  stay 
dead  for  a generation  or  two,  till  we 
could  find  out  whether  the  world  was 
better  or  worse  without  it.  But  it  is 
not  being  killed.  The  army  of  com- 
punctions it  maintains  is  evidence  of  its 
enormous  vitality.  To  all  seeming,  so 
long  as  the  earth  continues  to  spin  there 
are  likely  to  be  cakes  on  it,  and  also  ale, 
hut  with  great  improvement  probably  by 
the  human  race  in  the  wise  use  of  both. 

Finally,  consider  the  proclivity  for 
getting  rich  which  critics  throw  at  us, 
and  we  throw  at  one  another,  as  the 
great  blemish  in  our  national  character. 
If  there  were  not  such  venerable  and 
respected  authority  for  believing  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  the 


cursory  observer  might  easily  imagine 
that  it  was  the  root  of  all  good.  We 
Americans  need  a vast  deal  of  money. 
We  have  a very  large  family,  including 
a raft  of  adopted  children,  to  look  after 
and  educate  and  start  in  life.  Our 
grounds  are  very  extensive;  our  tastes 
are  expensive;  it  is  a matter  of  appalling 
expenditure  merely  to  keep  us  going  from 
year  to  year,  let  alone  what  we  may  need 
to  expand  our  experiences  of  life.  And 
how  are  we  going  to  get  so  much  money  ? 
Have  our  forebears  earned  it  and  laid  it 
up  for  us?  No,  not  to  any  adequate  ex- 
tent. We  have  to  get  most  of  it  our- 
selves from  year  to  year.  Perhaps  we 
have  some  co-operative  method  of  money- 
getting— all  to  work  as  they  like,  and 
all  share  alike?  No:  just  the  old  way. 
Everybody  to  hustle  around  in  working 
hours  and  get  what  he  can,  and  keep 
what  he  can  after  swapping  what  he  must 
for  necessaries,  and  what  he  will  for 
luxuries.  It  is  on  the  individual  money- 
getting proclivity,  then,  that  we  must 
depend  for  all  the  necessaries,  comforts, 
enlargements,  and  benevolences  that  be- 
long to  prosperity.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  that  proclivity  is  strong;  strong 
enough  in  some  of  us  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  it  in  others;  strong  enough 
to  endure  jeers,  floutings,  and  dis- 
couragements; the  cloutings  of  envy,  the 
hindrances  of  folly,  and  all  the  valuable 
and  necessary  compunctions  of  phi- 
losophy and  virtue.  There  must  be  hob- 
bles handy  for  this  proclivity,  as  for  all 
the  others,  for  sometimes  it  needs  slow- 
ing up.  Individuals  have  it  to  violent 
excess,  and  have  to  be  restrained  and 
take  treatment,  as  happens  with  the 
others  too.  When  we  shed  all  our  mate- 
rial vestments  and  go  to  glory,  we  shall 
doubtless  get  on  well  without  it.  But 
meanwhile  it  is  one  of  the  great  basic 
proclivities  in  which  civilization  and 
progress  have  their  roots.  Duly  dis- 
ciplined, penetrated  with  intelligence  and 
geared  with  brotherlinoss,  it  is  a great 
national  projierty,  a keeper  of  peace,  and 
a great  discoverer  and  distributer  of 
knowledge.  Let  us  not  try  too  hard  to 
root  it  out  of  our  make-up,  nor  be  un- 
duly ashamed  of  it,  even  though  Europe, 
in  the  temporary  eclipse  of  our  powers 
of  disbursement,  does  make  that  jeering 
substitution  of  the  hog  for  the  eagle. 
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The  young  man  and  woman,  both  of 
them  journalists,  met  at  the  station 
that  April  morning,  on  their  way 
out  of  town.  The  day  was  wonderful, 
even  in  the  city,  all  nebulous  prophecy, 
and  they  two,  though  they  were  going 
on  urgent  business,  had  the  eager  holiday 
look  of  those  who  are  called  to  green 
fields.  They  met  with  the  nod  of  casual 
friendship  common  to  workmen  in  kin- 
dred paths,  and  yet  each  face  brightened 
for  an  instant  and  reflected  pleasure  from 
the  other.  An  observer  would  have  called 
them  a couple  in  the  old,  intimate  sense 
of  the  word,  very  handsome,  full  to  the 
brim  of  purpose,  and  with  some  deed 
before  them.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
seated  in  the  car  that  Hallett,  the  young 
man,  began  to  talk. 

‘‘It’s  really  a discovery,  Lucy?  Your 
note  wasn’t  explicit.” 

“It’s  a discovery.  I found  it  out  by 
the  slightest  chance,  and  I’m  so  proud. 
I met  Tommy  Atwood.  He  asked  me  if 
it  was  true  that  you  were  doing  a mono- 
graph on  Cecil  Milner.  I said  ‘ yes.’  ” 

“ Tommy  couldn’t  even  imagine  doing 
it.  He’d  rather  report  a fireman’s  ball.” 

“ So  he  implied.  ‘ Better  a living  per- 
sonal than  a dead  author,’  he  said.  ‘ Mil- 
ner, too,  of  all  the  swells!  Hallett  ’ll 
have  to  read  a complete  set,  won’t  he?” 

“I  suppose  you  didn’t  mention  it  was 
the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me?” 

“ Oh  no ! Tommy  couldn’t  take  that 
in.  He  hasn’t  room.  But  he  said,  ‘I 
was  in  the  same  town  with  Milner  once, 
— ^little  country  place  where  he  was  spend- 
ing the  summer.’  ” 

“Road  End!” 

“ Yes.  And  then  he  went  on : ‘ Queer, 
wasn’t  it,  that  he  should  go  down  there 
to  a house  party  and  elect  to  stay  in  that 
little  cottage  at  the  turn  of  the  lane  ?’  ” 

“ What ! he  didn’t  stay  at  the  Taylors’ 
at  all?” 

“No,  sir!  he  stayed  by  himself  in  a 


little  house  inhabited  by  a ‘widow  lady,’ 
Tommy  says,— a widow  lady  named  Pratt. 
Tommy  remembers  the  name  because, 
though  he  had  only  an  hour  or  so  there 
that  summer,  he  tried  to  get  an  interview 
with  Milner,  and  failed.” 

Hallett  looked  at  her  in  a frank  dis- 
gust over  his  own  density,  and  she  re- 
turned the  glance  in  as  candid  a pleasure 
at  her  own  chance  for  supplementing 
his  wits. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ we  were  stupid, 
both  of  us.  But  how  could  we  think  he 
went  down  for  a house  party  and  didn’t 
stay  at  the  house?  How  could  we  dream 
that  when  Mrs.  Taylor  and  everybody 
connected  with  that  summer  seem  to  have 
died  or  gone  mad — ^how  could  we  dream 
there  was  a widow  lady  named  Pratt 
living  down  there  to  enlighten  us  ?” 

“You  don’t  know  she’s  living?” 

“ No.  I haven’t  dared  look  that  in  the 
face.  She  must  be  living.  No  All-Wise 
Providence  would  flaunt  such  a chance 
as  this  and  then  say  it’s  only  irony.” 

Hallett  relapsed  into  astonishment. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  at  length,  as  the  train 
ran  out  into  the  open  country,  all  a green 
mist  of  leaves,  “ nobody  could  have 
thought  it.  Nobody  would  have  thought 
it,”  he  added,  frowningly,  as  if  he  justi- 
fied his  own  laggard  wits.  “ Everybody 
who  might  reasonably  have  been  con- 
nected with  that  summer  is  dead — ” 

“ Except  Felicia  May.  And  she’s  mar- 
ried and  swallowed  up  in  India.  You 
couldn’t  say  to  her,  anyway:  ‘You  that 
were  Felicia  May,  I gather  that  Cecil 
Milner  was  in  love  with  you.  Kindly 
tell  me  what  he  said,  and  what  broke  it 
off,^  and  whether  that  hastened  his  death.’ 
No;  Tommy  Atwood  could  say  that,  but 
not  you.  There  are  limits.” 

Thereafter  until  they  reached  the  sweet- 
smelling little  country  town  they  both 
meditated,  each  in  a different  key.  Lucy, 
who  pursued  every  line  to  a finish,  \^o 
from  mere  curiosity  over  life  turned  all 
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the  stones  she  saw,  sat  upright,  her  hazel 
eyes  dark  with  the  excitement  of  a for- 
tunate issue.  Hallett,  long,  lank,  with 
sallow  cheek,  and  dark  eyes  shrouded  in 
a melancholy  of  inherited  temperament, 
brooded  on  the  misfortune  of  his  own 
nature,  which  always  led  him  into  medita- 
tion over  the  abstract  to  the  neglect  of 
the  obvious.  But  he,  too,  was  aglow,  and 
with  a warm  gratitude  to  her  because  she 
had  again,  as  she  so  often  did  in  their 
fraternal  pursuits,  turned  him  into  the 
channel  of  evident  values.  Thinking 
that,  he  spoke  suddenly  and  with  fervor: 

^^You^re  a dear,  Lucy!” 

She  flashed  round  on  him  her  own  look 
of  personal  gratitude.  She  was  like  a 
trusty  comrade,  always  retrieving  for 
him  morsels  of  the  practical  advantage 
he  was  not  quite  equipped  to  hunt  alone. 
But  for  his  own  talent  she  had  a vivid 
glow  of  admiration.  She  could  pounce 
on  the  accidents  of  Milner^s  life.  Hal- 
lett could  reproduce,  with  clear,  faith- 
ful touches,  the  complexion  of  Milner’s 
genius,  perhaps  even  his  soul  before  they 
had  done  with  him;  and  by  dint  of  such 
wonderfully  shaded  paths,  shaded  and 
watered  if  she  could  manage  it,  he  would 
one  day  leap  out  of  journalism  into  a 
recognized  success,  and,  before  he  was 
fifty,  the  world  might  find  in  him  an- 
other Milner.  For  a moment  she  lost 
herself  in  her  dream,  and  then  Road  End 
was  called,  and  they  alighted  at  the  lone- 
ly station,  where  there  were  sky,  a horizon 
line  amply  removed,  and  sweet  air  to 
breathe.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  living,  though 
they  did  not  put  their  question  in  that 
form,  and  not  so  far  away,  the  station- 
master  told  them.  Did  they  see  the  big 
house  on  the  hill?  It  was  impossible  to 
ignore  its  audacity,  all  stuccoed  tower?. 
Well,  Mrs.  Pratt  lived  about  half  a mile 
farther  along  on  the  little  cross-road 
under  the  knoll.  Then  they  stepped  out 
on  their  quest.  They  had  both  been  born 
in  the  country,  and  the  day  and  the  year 
were  young  enough  to  convey  them  into 
the  happy  illusion  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  school,  dinner  pail  in  hand  and 
the  fearful  gleam  of  examination  day  be- 
fore them.  Even  in  their  kindred  daily 
pursuits  they  had  never  felt  so  at  one. 
Perhaps  it  was  Hallett  who  suddenly 
came  upon  a recognition  of  it,  thrown 
back,  with  this  pleasant  little  jolt,  into 
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a simple  life  where  to  love  a girl  as  he 
loved  Lucy  was  to  act  upon  it.  Lucy 
did  not  need  to  recognize  their  bond.  She 
had  always  felt  it,  only  it  suited  her 
humble  acceptance  of  him  to  translate 
the  one  great  fact  that  held  them  with 
a silent  potency  into  any  kind  of  service. 
He  looked  at  her  from  time  to  time  in 
a half  puzzled  way,  as  if  he  were  begin- 
ning to  realize  her;  but  she  did  not  look 
at  him.  Her  mind  was  practically  on  Ce- 
cil Milner.  At  an  imposing  foolish  gate- 
way leading  to  a winding  tree-bordered 
avenue,  the  curve  of  which  denied  the 
eye  any  real  vista,  they  stopped.  This 
was  the  avenue  to  Mrs.  Taylor’s  great 
house,  where,  though  Cecil  Milner  had 
not  stayed,  he  had  at  least  been  every 
day  or  many  times  a day,  all  through  that 
final  summer.  Hallett  laid  his  hand  on 
the  gate  and  glanced  at  her. 

^‘We  must  go  in,  I suppose?”  he  said. 

^‘Yes.”  Her  face,  as  well  as  her  as- 
senting tone,  showed  that  this  had  been 
one  of  her  purposes  for  him.  sup- 
pose there  are  invisible  portraits  of  him 
now  all  along  here  where  he  used  to  pass.” 

That  gave  Hallett  at  once,  with  his 
sensitiveness  to  suggestion,  a feeling  that 
Milner  was  there  with  them,  and  lent 
the  place  something  solemn  and  austere. 
The  avenue  in  its  ample  sweep,  where  the 
lateral  shrubbery  had  encroached  and  the 
tree  tops  had  met  overhead,  began  to  seem 
to  them  both  like  a jungle  or  an  en- 
chanted wood  where  they  were  penetra- 
ting, breathless,  to  some  unknown  end. 
At  length,  with  a sharper  curve,  they 
came  out  on  the  house,  remarkable  for  its 
pomp  and  the  amount  of  building  mate- 
rial put  into  use  with  a consistent  wrong- 
headedness almost  admirable.  It  told  one 
tale — money,  money  everywhere,  and  the 
personal  bodily  comfort  which  had  fatu- 
ously dared  to  reign  without  allowing  the 
eye  one  glorious  right.  The  two  young 
pilgrims  looked  at  each  other. 

‘‘How  could  he?”  Hallett  exclaimed, 
with  an  intensity  of  wonder  she  echoed. 

“Visit  here,  you  mean?” 

“Visit  a woman  who  could  stand  for 
a pile  like  this.” 

“ Felicia  May  was  here.” 

“ You  think  that  was  the  bid  he  made 
for  her  ?” 

“I  know  it.”  She  spoke  with  entire 
conviction. 
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“And  lost!  Poor  chap!  poor  chap  I” 
At  once  Milner  seemed  more  pathetically 
human  to  them.  After  they  had  regarded 
the  uncouth  blunder  of  architecture  for 
some  time  in  a helpless  languor,  Hallett 
said  feebly, — 

“ Well,  we  might  as  well  be  getting 
along.” 

“Yes.  Mrs.  Pratt  can’t  have  this  to 
offer.” 

They  found  Mrs.  Pratt  in  her  garden, 
a little  square  enclosure  bounded  by  the 
neatest  picket  fence  of  bright  yellow. 
She  was  a slim,  bright-eyed  old  lady  with 
a cap  such  as  Lucy  had  seen  in  her  child- 
hood and  never  since,  even  as  a pictu- 
resque survival, — a lace  affair  fitted  to 
the  head  and  trimmed  with  narrow  rib- 
bon in  zigzag  tracks,  culminating  in  two 
plump  rosettes  of  it  over  the  ears.  She 
came  forward  to  the  gate  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  in  view,  and  waited,  trowel 
in  hand  and  a smile  on  her  keen  old  face. 

“I  ain’t  surprised,”  she  called,  in  a 
triumphant  quaver.  “ I dropped  my  dish- 
cloth, and  the  cat  was  washin’  her  face 
over  her  ear — the  land!  so  it  ain’t  you, 
after  all.” 

This  was  such  a patent  downfall  that 
Lucy  began  to  hurry,  as  if  she  might 
allay  disappointment  by  being  there  the 
sooner.  She  looked  into  the  old  woman’s 
face  with  her  pretty,  sympathetic  smile. 

“ But  we  came  to  see  you,”  she  said, 
engagingly.  “Who  did  you  think  we 
were  ?” 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  face  relaxed,  and  she 
seemed  to  accept  the  good-will  of  the 
exchange. 

“ Why,  I thought  you  was  sister  Mary’s 
Charlie  and  Adelaide.  How  far  have  you 
travelled,  dear?” 

Hallett  stood  in  the  background,  pok- 
ing at  the  bouncing-bet  outside  the  fence, 
and  wishing  for  a moment  he  had  the 
entry  to  some  of  Lucy’s  easy  and  direct 
ways  of  meeting  men  and  women.  But 
then  he  found  his  cheek  suddenly  warm, 
and  looked  at  her  with  a little  smile. 
It  seemed  quite  as  well  that  she  should 
use  her  aptness  for  them  both.  Lucy  was 
speaking,  telling  their  errand  without  a 
single  hesitating  flourish. 

“ We  came  to  find  you  because  you 
knew  Mr.  Cecil  Milner.  He  stayed  with 
you  one  summer.” 

The  old  lady  was  holding  open  the  gate. 


“ Come  right  in,”  she  said,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  walking  up  the  path, 
where  a cat,  with  her  tail  mast  high,  was 
walking  down  to  meet  them.  “ Get 
away,  Trotty,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  “There! 
I don’t  suppose  you’d  turn  out  for  the 
queen.”  She  brushed  Trot  aside  with 
a gentle  firmness  and  a manifest  pride 
in  her  feline  will,  and  when  they  had 
reached  the»porch,  where  jessamine  grew 
in  waving  garlands,  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  two  chairs  there. 

“ Yes,”  said  Lucy,  at  once,  “ let’s  sit 
here.  It’s  such  a splendid  day.” 

Hallett  took  the  step  and  began  ac- 
quaintance with  Trot,  who  was  wiping 
fur  off  her  sleek  sides  by  a back  and  forth 
weaving  against  his  trousers  leg,  purring 
her  satisfaction  meantime. 

“ You  set  right  down,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt. 
“ I’ve  got  some  nice  root  beer.” 

Presently  Lucy  had  off  her  hat,  and 
they  were  all,  except  Trot,  drinking 
beer  very  happily.  The  old  lady  set  her 
glass  down. 

“ You  friends  of  his  ?”  she  asked. 
There  was  a sudden  added  keenness  in 
her  eyes.  Lucy  wondered  if  the  reporter 
had  haunted  her. 

“ We  never  saw  him,  either  of  us,”  she 
said,  with  an  instant  candor.  “ But  we 
admire,  we  love  what  he  has  written  al- 
most more  than  anything  else.  Just 
think!  you  had  him  a whole  summer!” 

The  suddenness  of  that  sympathetic 
onslaught  found  its  response.  The  old 
lady’s  face  brightened.  It  took  on  a dry, 
shrewd  smile. 

“ ’Twas  a kind  of  a pleasant  summer,” 
she  said. 

“ I suppose  he  used  to  sit  here  on  this 
very  porch  and  talk,”  said  Lucy,  cleverly. 

Hallett  looked  at  the  ground,  and  felt 
as  if  a crystal  were  forming  and  as  if  he, 
moving,  might  jar  the  atoms. 

“ Oftentimes,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt. 

“Now,  if  I were  you,  I suppose  I 
should  remember  every  word  he  said. 
You  see,  I like  him  so.” 

Mrs.  Pratt  took  off  her  spectacles  and 
held  them  in  one  hand.  It  seemed  as  if 
in  the  resultant  haze  she  could  think 
better. 

“ Some  things  I remember,”  she  said. 
“ I used  to  plan  to  set  out  ever^^thing  in 
the  spring,  but  he  was  possessed  to  have 
me  do  it  in  the  fall.” 
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Oh,  in  the  garden 

Yes.  ^Twas  all  about  the  gardin.” 
Mrs.  Pratt  looked  a mild  surprise.  “ You 
see,  'twas  summer  time  when  he  was  here, 
and  that  made  it  natural  to  think  about 
the  gardin.  He  started  that  poppy  bed.” 

That  poppy  bed !”  Lucy  was  looking 
at  it  with  instant  reverence — a neat  oblong 
where  light-green  leaves  were  showing. 

No,  no,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  “ Not 
them  same  plants,  though  they  did  come 
from  the  seed  I saved  from  his.  He 
sowed  it  in  that  very  place  the  fall  he 
was  here,  not  long  before  he  went  away.” 

Lucy  feared  lest  the  thin  trickle  of 
reminiscence  might  find  a boulder  or 
choke  itself  in  sand. 

*^Was  Trot  here  that  summer?”  she 
asked,  idiotically,  because  Trot  at  that 
moment  essayed  a paw  on  her  knee. 

‘‘  Oh  yes.  Trot  was  a kitten  then.  Nice 
kitten  as  ever  you  see.” 

Did  he  like  her  ?” 

Well,  I don’t  recollect,”  said  Mrs. 
Pratt,  musingly,  and  they  could  see  that 
she  was  considering  Trot’s  past  to  the 
exclusion  of  Cecil  Milner’s.  I guess  so. 
Most  folks  do  like  a nice  kitten,  same  as 
Trot  was.” 

Lucy  had  cast  a daring  eye  backward 
into  the  entry. 

Mrs.  Pratt,”  she  ventured,  ‘‘  where 
did  he  sleep?  Which  was  his  room?” 

Mrs.  Pratt  began  to  laugh  noiselessly. 

Well,”  said  she,  seems  funny  to  tell, 
but  he  slept  in  the  shed  chamber.” 

The  shed  chamber !” 

Yes.  ’Twas  a cool  summer  that  year, 
and  when  he  see  the  shed  chamber  nothin’ 
would  do  but  he  must  have  it.  ’Tis  kind 
of  long  and  low,  an  old  ancient  sort  of  a 
place.  I offered  to  move  out  my  wheel 
and  the  little  flax-wheel,  but  he  wouldn’t 
hear  to’t.  So  he  had  his  trunk  in  there 
and  a good  big  table — ^we  fetched  that  up 
out  o’  the  shed,  he  and  me, — and  he 
seemed  to  think  ’twas  fixed  complete.” 

‘^Is  it  just  as  it  was?”  Lucy  asked,  in 
a throbbing  haste.  Oh,  Mrs.  Pratt,  you 
haven’t  changed  it!” 

Mrs.  Pratt  nodded  her  head  in  what 
looked  like  a slow-coming  triumph.  It 
seemed  evident  that  she  had  a set  of  feel- 
ings neatly  concealed,  but  that  she  kept 
them  burnished  to  a state  of  great  inten- 
sity, and  that  when  she  did  bring  them  out 
they  might  dazzle  the  eye.  She  went  on : 


Up  in  the  cupboard  is  his  papers — ” 

“ His  papers  ?”  Lucy  gasped. 

Mrs.  Pratt  nodded. 

**  There’s  some  he  was  workin’  on  the 
very  day  he  went  away.  Them  pages 
were  on  the  fioor.  I picked  ’em  up  and 
saved  ’em.” 

Where  are  they  ?”  Lucy  asked, 
sharply. 

Mrs.  Pratt  regarded  her  with  mildness. 

Why,”  said  she,  ‘‘  they’re  up  there  in 
the  comer  cupboard.” 

Lucy  half  rose  from  her  seat.  She 
found  herself  breathless. 

Why,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  with  a 
sympa  thetic  gentleness.  Why,  yes,  dear, 
you  can  see  ’em  if  you  want.” 

Now  Hallett  was  on  his  feet,  and  in 
a dazed  way  he  and  Lucy  followed 
through  the  kitchen  and  up  to  the  shed 
chamber.  Mrs.  Pratt  opened  the  door 
and  went  bustling  in,  as  if  there  might 
be  deeds  to  do  before  it  was  fit  to  welcome 
them,  and  they  stood  at  the  sill  with  an 
according  reverence,  Hallett  looking  over 
Lucy’s  shoulder,  her  hand  in  his.  It  was 
a shadowy  room  full  of  beautiful  shapes, 
from  the  old-fashioned  bed,  a carved 
four-poster,  to  the  spinning-wheel  in  the 
corner  and  the  little  flax- wheel  under  the 
eaves.  Mrs.  Pratt,  looking  from  the 
room  to  them  with  some  apologetic  sense 
of  its  having  been  dusted  at  least  a week 
ago,  became  newly  aware  of  the  measure 
the  place  meant  to  them. 

Why  I”  she  said.  Why,  there ! 
Well,  come  in.  You  set  here,  if  you 
want,  and  I’ll  run  down  and  see  about 
dinner.  I’m  goin’  to  have  you  stop.” 
But  before  she  went  she  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  narrow  corner  cupboard. 
“ They’re  in  there,”  she  said,  the  pa- 
pers. You  can  look  at  ’em  if  you  want. 
You’ll  know  how  to  treat  ’em,  but  I 
guess  they  ain’t  of  value  to  anybody  but 
me.  Now,  Trot,  you  come  along  down- 
stairs. You  needn’t  think  you’re  goin’ 
to  poke  your  nose  into  everything  that’s 
goin’  on.”  But  again,  after  one  of  her 
futile  starts,  she  stopped  to  say,  That 
bundle  in  there  directed  to  him  is  what 
come  after  he  went  away.” 

Lucy  made  a noiseless  rush  to  the 
cupboard  and  took  out  an  oblong  pack- 
age done  up  in  brown  paper  and  ad- 
dressed, in  a woman’s  hand,  to  Cecil 
Milner,  Esquire. 
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“ You  never  sent  it  to  him !”  she  cried. 

‘‘  He  said  not  to,”  Mrs.  Pratt  returned. 
“ He  left  kind  of  sudden.  I always 
thought  he  had  news  from  somewhere, 
bad  news  maybe,  and  he  says,  ‘ Mrs. 
Pratt,  you  send  on  the  letters  if  the  post- 
master lets  any  slip  by  him,  but  there’s 
a bundle  of  proof  cornin’,’  he  says,  ^ any 
minute,  and  you  needn’t  bother  about 
that.’  He  said  he  should  see  ’em  at  the 
office  on  the  way,  and  he’d  have  ’em  strike 
off  some  more — ” 

^‘YesI  yesl”  the  two  listeners  found 
themselves  saying  together.  ^^Yes!” 

‘ So  it  come,  and  I’ve  always  kep^  it 
up  here.  I kinder  liked  to  see  his  name 
on  the  bundle.”  Again  she  returned  to 
add : “ Seems  if  I was  rememberin’  more 
and  more  of  what  he  used  to  talk  about. 
One  thing  we  used  to  thresh  out  by 
the  hour.  I tell  you  we  had  it  hot 
and  heavy.” 

“ What  was  it  ?”  Lucy  asked. 

“ Tongues  and  sounds.  He  never  could 
abide  ’em.  I made  him  as  good  a but- 
ter sauce  as  ever  you  see,  but  he  said 
they  were — well,  I dun’no’  exactly  what 
he  did  say.  But  he  made  it  up  on 
beet  greens.” 

She  was  really  gone.  Lucy  and  Hallett 
looked  at  each  other  a full  minute.  He 
was  pale  and  she  was  flaming  red.  Then, 
together,  they  went  forward  to  the  comer 
cupboard  and  she  waited  for  him  to  take 
down  a sheet  of  paper  covered  with  the 
beautiful  precise  hand  they  knew.  He 
pored  over  it  a moment.  She  could  wait 
no  longer. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“ The  ‘ Gate  of  Horn.’  The  middle  of 
the  story,  where  she  goes  to  France.” 

“Ah!  then  he’d  copied  it.  That  pack- 
age, Hallett!  That’s  not  proof.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Hallett,  stupidly. 

“ Proof  never  was  sent  like  that.  Look 
at  the  handwriting.  Look  at  the  seal.” 
As  she  spoke,  her  clever  audacious  fingers 
were  slipping  the  string. 

He  was  aghast. 

“You’re  not  going  to  open  it?” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  I ? He  hasn’t  a rela- 
tive on  earth.  As  for  his  friends — if 
we’re  not  friends,  adorers!”  The  edge 
of  the  seal  cracked  neatly  upward.  She 
put  in  a testing  thumb  and  finger  and 
drew  forth  a letter.  Hallett  stood  apart, 
watching  her.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  to 


her,  as  if  they  were  in  some  strange  new 
world  where  property  rights  were  logical, 
and  he  who  could  estimate  a thing  like 
this  was  the  one  to  own  it. 

“It’s  his  handwriting,”  he  offered,  his 
voice  choking  with  the  thought. 

“ Yes.  And  there’s  no  postmark. 
These  letters  weren’t  mailed.  They  were 
put  under  a stone  in  the  Taylor  grounds, 
in  the  foolish  old  way,  or  they  were 
slipped  into  a hand — ” 

“ Is  that  her  name  on  the  envelope  ?” 

“Yes.  And  it  begins,”  said  Lucy,  in 
a clear,  high  voice,  “the  letter  begins, 
^Dearest.’  Read  it.”  She  spread  it  be- 
fore him,  and  together  they  read.  Here 
Cecil  Milner  had  poured  out  his  heart  to 
a woman  he  loved.  This  was  the  first 
letter,  the  beginning  of  his  revelation 
to  her.  He  told  her,  in  swift,  clear 
phrases,  what  it  had  been  to  him  to  find 
her.  It  had  been  first  a flood  of  light. 
The  light  had  illuminated  his  poor  house 
of  life.  How  plain  a place  it  was  for 
her  to  enter!  But  she  must  enter,  be 
its  architect  and  builder,  or  the  house 
itself  would  fall.  His  way  of  telling  it 
all,  quite  simply  as  he  did  it,  was,  perhaps, 
like  a description  of  sunrise  by  a poet 
who  had  only  just  seen  the  sun.  He  had 
been  writing  about  love  all  his  life,  he 
told  her,  writing  and  thinking  about  it, 
and  he  had  awaited  it,  too,  for  himself,  in 
an  expectation  not  so  very  calm.  Now 
here  she  was,  the  figure  in  his  dream. 
She  stood  there  with  that  sun  flooding 
her;  and  she  was  real. 

They  finished  reading  together,  like 
race-horses  flying  and  coming  neck  and 
neck  to  the  end,  his  dear  name  signed 
after  a protestation  their  eyes  blinded  to 
see.  Hallett  had  been  holding  the  sheet. 
He  put  it  carefully  into  its  folds  and 
laid  it  down,  his  hands  trembling. 

“ Lucy !”  he  whispered.  “ Lucy  I” 

She  was  in  his  arms  and  their  lips 
had  touched.  It  was  Hallett  always  be- 
fore this,  the  unpractical,  dreaming  one, 
who  thought  first  of  possibilities. 

“A  house  couldn’t  cost  much  if  it’s 
no  bigger  than  this,”  he  said,  with 
great  certainty. 

“ No.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  live  in  town?” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  mutely 
dropped  it  to  his  shoulder.  But  in  a 
moment  she  remembered  Cecil  Mihier. 
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She  withdrew  from  her  lover  and  took 
up  the  letter  from  the  table,  holding  it 
delicately,  as  if  its  right  to  be  guarded 
gave  it  new  fragility. 

‘^What  shall  we  do  about  it?”  she 
asked. 

His  eyes  had  travelled  to  the  package, 
open  at  the  end  now  and  showing  the 
tom  edges  of  other  envelopes. 

“ There  are  twelve,  at  least,”  he  an- 
swered. ‘‘  What  a haul  for  Tommy  At- 
wood !” 

What  a haul  for  anybody !” 

“ But  he’s  the  only  one  with  the  in- 
fernal cleverness  to  get  them.” 

Mrs.  Pratt  won’t  let  him.  Can’t  you 
see  she  adored  Cecil  Milner?” 

‘^Ah  well,  he’d  find  arguments  even 
for  her.  Let  him  once  smell  it  out  and 
he’d  have  some  specious  reason  for  need- 
ing it — all  for  Milner’s  good,  his  name 
or  fame  or  something.” 

“Perhaps  you  need  them,  Hal?” 

“ I do  need  them.”  He  meant  it 
furiously.  “1  need  his  heart,  the  core 
of  his  heart,  if  I’m  to  write  a life  of 
him.” 

“ Hallett,  you’re  not  going  to  print 
them  ?” 

She  hung  upon  his  answer,  as  if  it 
might  weld  them  or  part  them  forever. 
Hallett  looked  at  her  with  his  wide,  un- 
worldly gaze.  It  held  surprise  that  she 
could  ask. 

“ No,”  he  said.  “ Why,  no !” 

She  gave  a little  nod,  all  satisfaction. 

“ They’re  not  safe  here,”  he  added, 
frowningly. 

“ Shall  we  have  her  up  and  tell  her 
what  we’ve  done?” 

“Yes.  We’ve  got  to.” 

Lucy  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“ Mrs.  Pratt !”  she  called. 

They  heard  her  moving  about  the 
kitchen  with  a brisk  lightness.  Pres- 
ently she  answered  the  call  and  came  up, 
a kitchen  knife  in  her  hand,  her  face 
bearing  some  signs  of  vexation.  But  it 
was  not  for  them. 

“ Sometimes  seems  to  me  I never’ll 
try  to  use  an  old  potato,”  she  declared. 
“ But  what’s  anybody  goin’  to  do — new 
ones  not  come  and  old  ones  as  they  be? 
It’s  betwixt  hay  and  grass  with  them, 
as  ’tis  with  everything  else.” 

Hallett  began,  and  Lucy  admired  the 
crisp  decision  of  his  tone. 


“ Mrs.  Pratt,  we  opened  that  package.” 

The  old  lady’s  eyes  snapped  once, 
whether  in  anger  or  not  it  was  impossible 
to  say. 

“ Well !”  she  remarked,  and  waited. 

Lucy  rushed  tumultuously  in. 

“ We  couldn’t  help  it,  Mrs.  Pratt. 
There  isn’t  a person  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish language  to-day  that  could  have 
helped  it,  knowing  that  package  belonged 
to  Mr.  Milner.”  Mrs.  Pratt  compressed 
her  lips  slightly.  Her  shrewd  eyes  were 
plainly  satirical.  “ Oh,  I know  it,”  Lucy 
answered,  reading  the  glance.  “You  are 
thinking  you  didn’t  open  it.  But  then 
you  thought  it  was  proof.  It’s  not  proof.” 

“ What  is  it,  then  ?” 

“It’s  letters, his  own  letters  written  to 
some  one  he  dearly  loved.  They  were 
returned  to  him.” 

“’Twas  that  woman,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt, 
in  a quick  self-betrayal. 

Hallett  and  Lucy  exchanged  a glance. 
Then  it  was  known  there  that  summer. 
Felicia  May  had  bound  the  giant  to  her 
car,  and  everybody  saw. 

“ We  have  read  one  of  the  letters,” 
Lucy  continued. 

Mrs.  Pratt’s  eyes  were  on  the  package 
in  Hallett’s  hand. 

“ So  now  you  want  ’em  to  print,”  she 
commented,  slowly,  in  a tone  betraying 
nothing. 

“We  want  them,”  Lucy  went  on,  swift- 
ly. “We  want  them — to  bum.  Nobody 
has  any  right  to  these  letters  now,  have 
they,  Mrs.  Pratt?” 

The  old  woman  slowly  shook  her  head. 
A dimness  suffused  her  eyes.  Her  lips 
moved.  “Poor  boy!”  she  seemed  to  be 
saying.  Again  they  had  a glimpse  into 
her  understanding  of  what  had  gone  be- 
fore. It  seemed  to  make  that  summer, 
the  last  one  he  had  had,  an  intolerable 
one  for  him  to  have  borne,  for  them  to 
remember.  Even  this  woman  who  served 
him  with  the  needful  things  of  life  must 
have  seen  him  sometimes  off  his  guard, 
pallid,  distraught,  if  the  siren  flouted 
him.  Perhaps  she  had  watched  him  in 
Felicia’s  train,  when  that  young  beauty 
trailed  her  splendor  across  New  Eng- 
land, thence  to  return  to  India,  its  suns 
and  mysteries. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  “you  want 
to  burn  ’em  now?” 

“ Now,”  said  Hallett.  He  was  still 
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holding  them  with  a firmness  that  indi- 
cated his  intention  not  to  relinquish  them 
save  for  a purpose  he  approved.  The 
room  was  very  still.  Bees  hummed  loud- 
ly outside  the  window,  and  leaves  stirring 
there  made  their  soft  sound  audible. 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt  again,  at 
length.  Her  voice  moved  in  an  eloquent, 
still  way,  as  if  younger  motherhood  cried 
in  her.  guess  we  might  as  well  go 
down  to  the  fireplace.  You  fetch  'em, 
if  you  feel  to.”  She  led  the  way,  and 
Hallett,  with  the  letters,  followed  next. 
They  went  through  the  kitchen,  where 
dinner  was  beginning,  and  the  pot,  wait- 
ing for  the  unworthy  potatoes,  boiled 
merrily,  and  so  on  into  the  guarded  quiet 
of  the  parlor,  where  the  closed  blinds  gave 
a green  seclusion,  and  the  air  between 
their  slats  stirred  dried  grasses  and  the 
peacock  feathers  over  the  glass.  Mrs. 
Pratt  led  them  to  the  hearth. 

I had  the  stove  took  out  in  the  early 
fall  when  he  was  here,”  she  said.  ‘‘He 
was  terrible  set  against  air-tights.  There  1 
here's  the  fireplace  just  as  'twas.” 

Hallett  ga\'e  the  package  over  to  Lucy, 
and  then  walked  away  to  regard  the  por- 
trait of  General  Grant.  Lucy  turned  to 
Mrs.  Pratt. 

“Don't  you  think  you’d  better  do  it?” 
she  asked. 

“ No,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Pratt.  “ You 
see  to  it,  just  as  you  feel  to,  same  as  if 
I wasn't  here.” 

Lucy  unfolded  the  first  letter  and  laid 
it  fluttering  on  the  andirons.  She  lighted 
it,  and  one  after  another  drew  forth  the 


rest  and  burned  them  at  the  flame.  Hal- 
lett still  had  his  back  turned,  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  gazed  at  the  mantel,  evidently  at 
the  picture  of  a stern-looking  man  with 
long  hair  and  a dickey.  Once  she  lifted 
it  from  the  shelf  and  ran  her  apron  hem 
along  the  top  of  the  case,  to  remove  an 
imagined  grain  of  dust. 

“There!”  said  Lucy,  at  length. 
“There!”  She  wanted  to  add,  “There 
is  Cecil  Milner's  heart,”  but  the  event 
had  passed  too  quietly  to  admit  of  fer- 
vid comment. 

“ There !”  said  Mrs.  Pratt,  in  echo. 
“ Now  I'll  see  about  dinner.  You  go 
where  you're  a mind  to,  out  in  the  gar- 
din,  or  set  right  here.  I'll  call  you  when 
it's  ready.” 

After  she  had  gone,  Hallett  turned 
abruptly  and  came  back  to  the  fireplace, 
where  Lucy  stood  as  if  distraught  over  a 
sacrifice  that  had  cost.  He  put  his  arm 
about  her,  and  she  turned  to  him. 

“ We've  burned  up  what  the  world 
can't  duplicate,”  he  said,  passionately. 
She  nodded.  “ Rossetti,  Keats  — there 
they  are,  blossoming,  flaming  to  eternity. 
His  letters — ” 

She  drew  herself  away  and  faced  him. 

“ Wasn't  it  right  ?” 

“Yes,  it  was  right;  but  it's  bitter, 
bitter.” 

“ You're  not  sorry  ?” 

“ Oh,  I can't  be  sorry.  Somehow  they 
were  ours,  his  and  ours.  They've  passed 
on  something  to  us.  He  could  only 
dream  it.  We'll  live  it  for  him,  dear- 
est— dearest !” 


“Nunc  et  Latentis  . . .” 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 

/^LOOM,  and  the  sound  of  your  breath. 
Longing — and  then  your  lips. 

And  a heart  that  faltereth, 

And  the  soft  surge  of  your  breast — 
Then  a slow  sigh  that  slips 
Into  a sob.  Then — ^rest, 

Gloom  . . . and  the  sound  of  your  breath. 
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The  Art  of  Edmund  C.  Tarbell 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 


IT  is  the  beauty  of  things,  as  disclosed 
to  the  eye,  that  Edmund  C.  Tarbell 
paints.  In  the  opinion  of  many  peo- 
ple this  fact  at  once  places  him  in  a 
dass  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  so- 
called  painters  of  ideas.  They  admit  he 
is  a very  skilful  painter;  that  perhaps, 
within  the  range  of  his  choice,  no  man 
excels  him  in  technical  ability.  But  they 
will  add,  in  a tone  of  impregnable  con- 
viction: is  little  more  than  a tech- 

nician. In  vain  one  searches  his  work 
for  the  evidence  of  elevated  thought,  for 
the  expression  of  exalted  sentiment.  He 
is  a man  without  ideas  or  ideals.” 

The  latter  charge  has  been  publicly 
brought  against  American  painters;  and 
I propose  to  examine  it  in  its  general 
aspect  and  in  particular  reference  to 
Tarbell.  The  phrase  occurred  in  an 
editorial  in  The  Independent.  The 
writer,  after  enumerating  some  of  the 
preponderating  forces  of  thought  and 
conduct  which  are  to-day  fermenting  in 
American  life,  asks  what  the  artists  of 
America  are  doing  toward  embodying 
these  ideals.  How  do  they  respond  to 
the  intense  patriotism  of  the  country, 
to  the  new  religion  of  humanity  in  its 
conflict  with  disease  and  crime,  to  the 
eager  spirit  of  uplift,  to  the  thousand 
and  one  ways  in  which  the  modern  mind 
is  triumphing  anew  and  more  conclusive- 
ly over  matter?  In  view  of  that  which 
science  is  accomplishing  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  mankind,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  painting?  The  artist  seems  to  hold 
himself  aloof,  to  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  procession  of  progress,  to  be  cold  to 
the  enthusiasms  that  kindle  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  seems  to  be  without  ideals 
or  ideas. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Tarbell.  Where 
m his  pictures  shall  we  find  an  echo  of 
the  spiritual  and  mental  conflict  that  is 
seething  around  him?  He  has  retired 
into  a quiet  backwater,  far  from  the  real 
stream  of  thought  and  conduct,  to  paint 


little  glimpses  of  his  own  home  and 
studio  surroundings;  exquisitely  choice, 
perhaps,  but  small  in  intent,  compared 
with  the  grandeur  of  possibilities  and 
accomplishments  in  other  fields.  The 
subjects  of  his  brush  are  realities,  to  be 
sure;  but  trivial  ones;  little  matters  of 
merely  ocular  consciousness.  Those 
weightier  matters  of  spiritual  and  mental 
import  he  ignores.  True,  in  a portrait 
or  two — for  example,  in  that  of  Presi- 
dent Seelye  of  Smith  College — he  touches 
a deeper  note ; but  this  only  stirs  a greater 
wonder  that  the  majority  of  his  work 
should  be  so  apart  from  what  is  assumed 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  above,  I think,  is  a fair  reflection 
of  the  layman’s  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
ject of  painting  in  America.  He  is  per- 
plexed and  dissatisfied  by  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  lack  of  ideals  and  ideas. 
He  fails  to  recognize  that  the  status  of 
painting  has  changed ; that  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  events  the  scope  of  its  ideals  and 
possibilities  is  materially  diflFerent  from 
what  it  was  in  the  great  days  of  the  past. 
I doubt,  for  my  own  part,  if  more  than 
a few,  even  of  the  artists  themselves, 
recognize  this.  They  are  nourished  on 
the  artistic  achievements  of  the  past, 
make  their  tour  of  the  Old  World,  and 
then  return  home  to  enter  upon  a faint 
attempt  to  emulate  the  old-time  methods 
and  ideals,  not  realizing  how  completely 
the  dead  past  is  buried  and  a new  order 
of  life  is  in  the  ascendant. 

Narrowed  down  to  the  simplest  terms, 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
scope  of  painting  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
past  it  was  pre-eminently  an  art  of  repre- 
sentation, to-day  it  should  be  an  inter- 
pretation of  expression.  To  the  Renais- 
sance it  was  an  expansive  and  decorative 
exposition  of  the  common  and  collective 
belief  in  religion,  and  of  the  more  re- 
stricted but  fully  as  fervent  enthusiasm 
for  the  recovered  philosophy  of  classic 
Greece.  It  was  an  anthropomorphic  art; 
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on  the  one  hand  embodying  the  dogmas 
and  story  of  the  Christian  faiths  on  the 
other  hand  giving  splendid  concrete  form 
to  the  belief  in  life.  It  was  suited  to  the 
people  of  its  time — a Southern  race,  for 
the  most  part  unlettered,  sensuous,  and 
practical.  Its  example  survived  with 
constantly  dwindling  lustre  through  two 
centuries,  during  which  the  worship  of 
the  human  form  as  the  highest  embodi- 
ment of  beauty  persisted.  Under  various 
treatments  of  imagined  idealism,  really 
more  than  less  materialistic,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  concrete,  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  matter,  was  the  artist’s  ideal 
With  hosts  of  them  it  still  is  to-day. 
They  have  not  noticed  the  change  in  the 
relation  of  their  art  to  life. 

For  no  longer  is  there  a need  for  the 
painter  to  occupy  himself  with  repre- 
sentation. The  spread  of  education  has 
opened  up  new  fields  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience, which  painting  is  powerless  to 
represent.  In  rivalry  with  literature 
painting  is  a dead  language;  pitted 
against  the  exactness  and  scope  of  sci- 
ence, it  is  utterly  inadequate;  regarded 
as  an  art  of  representation,  it  is  but  food 
for  children,  fit  only  for  men  and  women 
whose  minds  have  not  passed  beyond  the 
child  stage  of  picture  books. 

Accordingly,  people,  whose  minds  are 
grasping  the  real  problems  of  life  but  who 
still  look  to  pictures  mainly  for  repre- 
sentation, are  baffled  and  have  lost  in- 
terest in  art;  while  painters  who  cling 
to  the  old  traditions  of  art,  discovering 
the  indifference  of  the  more  intelligent 
people,  lay  the  blame  upon  them  and 
prate  of  the  lack  of  an  “ art  atmosphere  ” 
in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  painting,  treat- 
ed as  an  art  of  interpreting  expression, 
there  is  a need  that  is  constantly  growing. 
Science,  which  in  one  direction  has  multi- 
plied the  issues  of  materialism,  has  in 
another  opened  up  hitherto  undreamed- 
of possibilities  to  man’s  imagination. 
Alike  to  satisfy  these  spiritual  cravings 
and  to  alleviate  the  materialism,  there  is 
a new  and  higher  realization  of  the  need 
of  beauty.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  wide  continent  with  its 
striving  millions  there  is  a conscience,  al- 
ready stirred  to  the  sense  of  beauty,  eager 
to  be  quickened  to  a livelier  participation 
therein.  But  it  is  a conscience,  mostly 


uncultured  according  to  the  old  stand- 
ards; readily  moved,  however,  by  ideas, 
— ideas,  for  example,  concerning  country, 
home,  and  local  loyalty;  abstract  concep- 
tions that  stimulate  enthusiastic  concrete 
results.  The  latter  the  people  themselves 
will  see  to;  what  they  look  for  from  the 
artist  is  the  stimulus  to  the  abstract  ideal. 
They  are  hungry  to  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  beauty  in  the  abstract. 

Apropos  of  this,  I was  struck  by  the 
recent  remark  of  a Minneapolitan — a 
business  man,  and  yet  no  novice  in  the 
appreciation  of  ai-t.  He  was  alluding  to 
the  two  decorations  by  Edwin  H.  Blash- 
field  in  the  Capitol  at  St.  Paul.  The 
one  which  represents  in  allegorical  fash- 
ion the  State’s  resources  did  not  seem  to 
attract  him  particularly;  but  he  was  en- 
thusiastic over  “ The  Source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,” "because,”  said  he,  "the  artist 
has  expressed  so  wonderfully  the  feeling 
of  the  Minnesota  forests.” 

To  a corresponding  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  nature,  I have  no  doubt,  is  due 
also  the  hold  which  modern  landscape 
pictures  have  upon  the  American  imag- 
ination. This  appeal  is  very  slightly, 
if  at  all,  through  the  facts  of  nature 
which  are  represented.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  their  expression 
of  abstract  beauty.  Interwoven  with  the 
latter  may  sometimes  be  a sentiment, 
more  or  less  conveyable  through  words, 
that  makes  appeal  to  the  spiritual  or  in- 
tellectual imagination.  But  quite  as 
often  it  is  the  purely  sensuous  imagina- 
tion, which  is  stimulated  by  the  abstract 
sensations  that  are  produced  by  color, 
light  and  shade,  and  atmosphere.  Men 
receive  from  such  landscapes  a feeling 
of  refreshment  and  elevation,  almost  as 
detached  from  impressions  of  fact  as 
the  impressions  excited  by  music.  Our 
figure-painters,  on  the  other  hand,  seem, 
as  a body,  to  have  missed  this.  They 
still  regard  their  art  as  one  of  representa- 
tion. But  Tarbell  is  not  of  these.  To 
him  his  art  is  primarily,  almost  ex- 
clusively, a medium  of  expression  of 
abstract  beauty. 

Recognizing  this,  one  returns  to  his 
pictures  with  a higher  appreciation  of 
their  import.  We  no  longer  regard  them 
as  genre  in  the  old  sense  that  their  sig- 
nificance is  to  be  calculated  by  their  in- 
timate representation  of  familiar  things. 
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world,  it  is  too  frequently  assumed 
that  there  is  no  scope  for  the  creative 
vision  of  the  ima^nation.  It  is  true 
that  some  artists  have  been  content  to 
call  themselves  ‘‘realists,”  and  have  pro- 
fessed no  other  motive  than  merely  to 
represent  things  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye.  But  even  in  that  case  it  is  de- 
batable whether  this  were  not  rather  a 
pose  than  an  actual  fact  of  consciousness, 
whether  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
appearance  did  not  really  apx>eal  to  them. 
I find  it  difficult  to  study  the  “ Funeral 
at  Ornans  ” without  a conviction  that 
Courbet’s  imagination  as  well  as  his  eye 
had  been  affected;  and  we  know  in  the 
case  of  our  own  sculptor,  Saint-Gaudens, 
how  his  “ Lincoln  ” and  “ Peter  Cooper,” 
though  most  closely  based  upon  the  facts 
of  sight,  are  yet  informed  with  the 
creative  breath;  as  truly  works  of  the 
imagination  as  any  you  can  name.  In- 
deed, so  to  invest  the  ordinary,  every- 
day appearances  with  an  abstract  quality 
that  profoundly  stirs  the  imagination 
must  involve  an  extraordinary  exercise 
of  imagination  on  the  artist’s  part. 
One  might  argue  that  it  is  the  highest 
form  of  the  imaginative  gift;  at  any 
rate,  that  it  is  the  one  most  suited  to 
an  age  like  ours,  which  is  necessarily 
preoccupied  with  the  realities  of  mate- 
rial development. 

Recognizing,  then,  that  an  artist  may 
approach  his  subject  in  a manner  purely 
objective  and  yet  inform  his  interpreta- 
tion of  it  with  the  subjectivity  of  his 
own  imagination,  we  are  in  a mood  to 
appreciate  the  scope  and  quality  of  Tar- 
bell’s  art.  We  are  no  longer  occupied 
with  the  actual  subjects  he  has  chosen, 
so  much  as  with  the  way  in  which  he  has 
expressed  and  interpreted  their  inherent 
beauty.  Wc  become  aware  that  the  sub- 
jects have  been  viewed  with  no  ordinary 
eye,  but  with  a rare  vision  that  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  most  subtle  and  intan- 
gible and  fugitive  evidences  of  beauty; 
that  these  have  Ihhui  comprehended  with 
a sensuous  intellectuality,  which  knows 
how  to  unify  all  these  myriad  nuances 
into  a chord  of  complete  harmony,  and 
with  an  imagination  that  feels  this 
beauty  in  its  relation  to  the  conception 
of  beauty  in  the  abstract.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  Tarbell’s  latest  works 
that  arc  the  expression  of  his  full  ma- 


turity both  of  self-realization  and  tech- 
nical efficiency. 

The  well  known  artist-critic,  Philip  L. 
Hale,  has  put  on  record  his  belief  that 
Tarbell’s  “The  Venetian  Blind”  is  “the 
best  picture  that  has  been  done  in  Amer- 
ica.” The  words  were  written  in  1898, 
and  Mr.  Hale,  I imagine,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  question  their  present  validity 
in  view  of  his  friend’s  latest  achieve- 
ments. Moreover,  one  may  suspect,  the 
judgment  had  particular,  if  not  exclu- 
sive, reference  to  the  technical  problems 
involved  in  the  picture  and  to  the  as- 
surance of  their  solution.  His  opinion, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  so  far  en- 
dorsed by  the  Jury  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute at  Pittsburg  that  they  awarded 
the  picture  the  gold  medal.  For  my  own 
part,  I must  admit  that  it  never  appealed 
to  me  as  deeply  as  do,  for  example,  “ A 
Girl  Crocheting,”  “ Breakfast  on  the 
Piazza,”  or  “ Girls  Reading.”  In  these, 
if  I mistake  not,  there  is  superior  evi- 
dence of  technical  skill,  a more  complete 
merging  of  the  means  in  the  end ; a 
closer  approximation  to  Whistler’s  dic- 
tum that  a work  of  art  is  finished  when 
all  traces  of  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  produced  have  disappeared.  But 
aside  from  technical  considerations  such 
as  these,  the  later  pictures  I have  named 
and  many  others  stir  my  imagination  to 
a degree  that  “ The  Venetian  Blind  ” 
failed  to  do.  In  them  one  loses  con- 
sciousness of  the  model  and  surround- 
ings, gets  beyond  the  jangle  of  studio 
jargon,  and  finds  oneself  in  that  region 
of  pure  delight  in  which  the  actual  sense 
consciousness  has  become  rarefied  into 
abstract  sensation. 

Lest  this  sound  to  some  readers  ab- 
surdly transcendental,  let  me  drop  down, 
even  at  the  risk  of  astonishing  and  per- 
haps offending  the  artist,  to  a more  com- 
prehensible plane — a moral  one.  But  to 
me  “ Girls  Reading  ” seems  a lesson  in 
the  holiness  of  beauty.  In  the  hush  that 
pervades  the  room,  the  pensive  tender- 
ness of  the  various  silhouettes  of  dark 
against  light;  in  the  reverence,  if  I may 
say  so,  that  impregnates  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  I discover,  idealized  with  in- 
expressible charm,  the  possible  beauty 
of  the  home  life.  Such  a lesson,  of 
course,  was  not  intended  by  the  artist; 
yet  so  profoundly  has  he  explored  the 
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BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  XV 

London  was  in  full  season.  But  it 
was  a cold  May,  and  both  the  town 
^ and  its  inhabitants  wore  a gray  and 
pinched  asi)ect.  Under  the  east  wind, 
an  unsavory  dust  blew  along  Piccadilly; 
the  ladies  were  still  in  furs;  the  trees 
were  venturing  out  reluctantly,  showing 
many  a young  leaf  bitten  by  night 
frosts;  the  Park  had  but  a scanty  crowd; 
and  the  drapers,  oppressed  with  summer 
goods,  saw  their  muslins  and  gauzes 
in  the  windows  give  up  their  freshness 
for  naught. 

Nevertheless  the  ferment  of  x>olitical 
and  social  life  had  seldom  been  greater. 
A royal  wedding  in  the  near  future  was 
supposed  to  account  for  the  vigor  of 
London’s  social  pulse;  the  streets  indeed 
were  already  putting  up  poles  and  deco- 
rations. And  a general  election,  expected 
in  the  autumn,  if  not  before,  accounted 
for  the  vivacity  of  the  clubs,  the  heat  of 
the  newspapers,  and  the  energy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  all-night  sit- 
tings were  lightly  risked  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  recklessly  challenged  by  the 
Opposition.  Everybody  was  playing  to  the 
gallery — i.  e.,  the  country.  Old  members 
were  wooing  their  constituencies  afresh; 
young  candidates  were  spending  feverish 
energies  on  new  hazards,  and  anxiously 
inquiring  at  what  particular  date  in  the 
campaign  tea  - parties  became  unlawful. 
Great  issues  were  at  stake;  for  old  par- 
ties were  breaking  up  under  the  pressure 
of  new  interests  and  passions;  within  the 
Liberal  party  the  bubbling  of  new  faiths 
was  at  its  crudest  and  hottest;  and  those 
who  stood  by  the  slow  and  safe  ripening 
of  Freedom,  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent,” were  in  much  anxiety  as  to  what 
shajie  or  shapes  might  ultimately  emerge 
from  a brew  so  strong  and  heady.  Which 
only  means  that  now,  as  always,  Whigs 
and  Radicals  were  at  odds;  and  the 
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^^unauthorized  programme”  of  the  day 
was  sending  its  fiery  cross  through  the 
towns  and  the  industrial  districts  of 
the  north. 

A debate  of  some  importance  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Tory  Government  had  brought  in  a land 
bill,  intended  no  doubt  rather  as  bait 
for  the  electors  than  practical  politics. 
It  was  timid  and  ill  drafted,  and  the 
Opposition,  in  days  when  there  were  still 
some  chances  in  debate,  joyously  meant 
to  kill  it,  either  by  frontal  attack  or  by 
obstruction.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Left  Wing  of  the  party,  the  chief  weapon 
of  its  killing  should  be  the  promise  of  a 
much  larger  and  more  revolutionary 
measure  from  the  Liberal  aide.  The 
powerful  Right  Wing,  however,  largely 
represented  on  the  front  bench,  held  that 
you  could  no  more  make  farmers  than 
saints  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
only  by  slow  and  indirect  methods  could 
the  people  be  drawn  back  to  the  land. 
There  was  in  fact  little  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  front  bench  oppo- 
site, except  a difference  in  method;  only 
the  Whig  brains  were  the  keener;  and  in 
John  Ferrier  the  Right  Wing  had  a per- 
sonality and  an  oratorical  gift,  which  the 
whole  Tory  party  admired  and  envied. 

There  had  been  a party  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  the  bill,  and  Ferrier  and 
the  front  bench  had  on  the  whole  car- 
ried the  endorsement  of  their  policy. 
But  there  was  an  active  and  discon- 
tented minority,  full  of  rebellious  proj- 
ects for  the  general  election. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  Ferrier 
had  been  dealing  with  the  Government 
bill  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  meet- 
ing at  Grenville  House.  His  largo 
pale  face, — the  face  of  a student  rather 
than  a politician, — with  its  small  eyes, 
and  overhanging  brows ; the  straight 
hair  and  massive  head;  the  heavy  figure 
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closely  buttoned  in  the  familiar  frock 
coat;  the  gesture  easy,  animated,  still 
young; — on  these  well  known  aspects  a 
crowded  House  had  bent  its  undivided 
attention.  Then  Ferrier  sat  down;  a 
bore  rose;  and  out  flowed  the  escaping 
tide  to  the  lobbies  and  the  Terrace. 

Markham  found  himself  on  the  Ter- 
race,* among  a group  of  malcontents. 
Barton, — grim  and  unkempt,  prophet 
eyes  blazing,  mouth  contemptuous;  the 
Scotchman  McEwart,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  New  Year’s  visitors  to  Tallyn, 
tall,  wiry,  red-haired,  the  embodiment  of 
all  things  shrewd  and  efficient;  and  two 
or  three  more.  A young  London  mem- 
ber was  holding  forth,  masking  what 
was  really  a passion  of  disgust,  in  a 
slangy  nonchalance. 

\^at’8  the  good  of  turning  these 
fellows  out — will  anybody  tell  me  ? — if 
that’s  all  Ferrier  can  do  for  us?  Think 
I prefer  ’em  to  that  kind  of  mush!  As 
for  Barton, — I’ve  had  to  hold  him  down 
by  the  coat  tails!” 

Barton  allowed  the  slightest  glint  of 
a smile  to  show  itself  for  an  instant. 
The  speaker — Roland  Lankester — ^was  one 
of  his  few  weaknesses.  But  the  frown 
returned.  He  strolled  along  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  on  the 
ground;  his  silence  was  the  silence  of 
one  in  whom  the  fire  was  hot. 

Most  disappointing — all  through ! — ” 
said  McEwart  with  emphasis.  The 
facts  wrongly  chosen — the  argument  ab- 
surd. It  ’ll  take  all  the  heart  out  of  our 
fellows  in  the  country.” 

Markham  looked  up. 

Well,  it  isn’t  for  want  of  pressure. 
Ferrier’s  life  hasn’t  been  worth  living 
this  last  month.” 

The  tone  was  ambiguous.  It  fitted 
either  with  defence  or  indictment. 

The  London  member — Roland  Lankes- 
ter,— ^who  was  a friend  of  Marion  Vin- 
cent, and  of  Frobisher,  represented  an 
East  End  constituency,  and  lived  there, 
— looked  at  the  speaker  with  a laugh. 

That’s  perfectly  true.  What  have  we 
all  been  doing  but  ^gingering’  Ferrier 
for  the  last  six  months?  And  here’s  the 
result!  No  earthly  good  in  wearing  one- 
self to  fiddle  strings  over  this  election! 
I shall  go  and  keep  pigs  in  Canada!” 

The  group  strolled  along  the  Terrace, 
leaving  behind  them  an  animated  crowd. 


all  busy  with  the  same  subject.  In  the 
middle  of  it  they  passed  Ferrier  himself, 
— ^flushed, — with  the  puffy  eyes  of  a man 
who  never  gets  more  than  a quarter  al- 
lowance of  sleep;  his  aspect  nevertheless 
smiling  and  defiant,  and  a crowd  of 
friends  round  him.  The  wind  blew  chill 
up  the  river,  crisping  the  incoming  tide; 
and  the  few  ladies  who  were  being  en- 
tertained at  tea  drew  their  furs  about 
them,  shivering. 

He’ll  have  to  go  to  the  Lords ! — that’s 
flat — if  we  win  this  election.  If  .we  come 
back,  the  new  members  will  never  stand 
him;  and  if  we  don’t, — well,  I suppose, 
in  that  case,  he  does  as  well  as  any- 
body else.” 

The  remarks  were  McEwart’s.  Lan- 
kester turned  a sarcastic  eye  upon  him. 

‘‘Don’t  you  be  unjust,  my  boy.  Fer- 
rier’s one  of  the  smartest  Parliamentary 
hands  England  has  ever  turned  out.” 

At  this  Barton  roused. 

“ What’s  the  good  of  that  ?”  he  asked, 
with  quiet  ferocity,  in  his  strong  Lan- 
cashire accent.  “ What  does  Ferrier’s 
smartness  matter  to  us?  The  Labor  men 
are  sick  of  it!  All  he’s  asked  to  do,  is 
to  run  straight! — as  the  party  wants  him 
to  run.” 

“All  right.  Ad  leones! — Ferrier  to 
the  Lords.  I’m  agreeable.  Only,  I don’t 
know  what  Markham  will  say  to  it.” 

Lankester  pushed  back  a very  shabby 
pot-hat  to  a still  more  rakish  angle,  but- 
toning up  an  equally  shabby  coat  the 
while  against  the  east  wind.  He  was  a tall 
fair-haired  man,  a writer  on  social  sub- 
jects ; broad-shouldered,  loose-limbed ; half 
a Dane  in  race  and  aspect,  with  a Fran- 
ciscan passion  for  poverty  and  the  poor. 
But  a certain  humorous  tolerance  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  made  him 
friends  in  all  camps.  Bishops  consulted 
him,  the  Socialists  claimed  him;  per- 
haps it  was  the  East  End  children  who 
possessed  him  most  wholly.  Nevertheless 
there  was  a fierce  strain  in  him ; he 
could  be  a fanatic,  even  a hard  fanatic, 
on  occasion. 

Markham  did  not  show  much  readi- 
ness to  take  up  the  reference  to  himself. 
As  he  walked  beside  the  others,  his  slen- 
der elegance,  his  handsome  head,  and 
fashionable  clothes  marked  him  out  from 
the  rugged  force  of  Barton,  the  middle- 
class  alertness  of  McEwart,  the  rubbed 
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apofltoKcity  of  Lankester.  But  the  face 
was  fretful  and  worried. 

“ Ferrier  has  not  the  smallest  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  Lords  1”  he  said  at 
last;  not  without  a touch  of  impatience. 

“ That^s  the  party’s  affair.” 

The  party  owes  him  a deal  too  much 
to  insist  ux>on  anything  against  his  will.” 

Does  it ! — does  it  1”  said  Lankester. 
“ Ferrier  always  reminds  me  of  a cat  we 
possessed  at  home, — ^who  brought  forth 
many  kittens.  She  loved  them  dearly, 
and  licked  them  all  over — ^tenderly — all 
day.  But  by  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
they  were  always  dead.  Somehow — she 
had  killed  them  all.  That’s  what  Ferrier 
does  with  all  our  little  Radical  measures 
— loves  ’em  all — and  kills  ’em  all.” 

McEwart  flushed. 

‘‘Well,  it’s  no  good  talking,”  he  said, 
doggedly ; " we’ve  done  enough  of  that ! 
There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  Forward 
Club  next  week,  and  we  shall  decide  on 
our  line  of  action.” 

“ Broadstone  will  never  throw  him 
over.”  Lankester  threw  another  glance 
at  Markham.  “You’ll  only  waste  your 
breath.” 

Lord  Broadstone  was  the  veteran  lead- 
er of  the  party;  who  in  the  event  of  vic- 
tory at  the  polls  would  undoubtedly  be 
Prime  Minister. 

“He  can  take  Foreign  Affairs,  and  go 
to  the  Lords  in  a blaze  of  glory,”  said 
McEwart.  “But  he’s  impossible! — as 
leader  in  the  Commons.  The  party 
wants  grit — ^not  dialectic.” 

Markham  still  said  nothing.  The  oth- 
ers fell  to  discussing  the  situation  in 
much  detail,  gradually  elaborating  what 
were  in  truth  the  first  outlines  of  a seri- 
ous campaign  against  Ferrier’s  leader- 
ship. Markham  listened,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  it.  It  was  plain,  however, 
that  none  of  the  group  felt  himself  in 
any  way  checked  by  Markham’s  presence 
or  silence. 

Presently  Markham — the  debate  in  the 
House  having  fallen  to  levels  of  diilness, 
“ measureless  to  man,” — ^remembered  that 
his  mother  had  expressed  a wish  that  he 
might  come  home  to  dinner.  He  left  the 
House,  lengthening  his  walk  for  exercise, 
by  way  of  Whitehall  and  Piccadilly.  His 
expression  was  still  worried  and  preoccu- 
pied. Mechanically  he  stopped  to  look  into 


a picture-dealer’s  shop,  still  open,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  Piccadilly.  A 
picture  he  saw  there  made  him  start.  It 
was  a drawing  of  the  chestnut  woods  of 
Vallombrosa,  in  the  first  flush  and  glitter 
of  spring;  with  a corner  of  one  of  the 
monastic  buildings,  now  used  as  a hotel. 

She  was  there.  At  an  official  crush 
the  night  before,  he  had  heard  Chide 
say  to  Lady  Niton,  that  Miss  Mallory 
had  written  to  him  from  Vallombrosa, 
and  was  hoping  to  stay  there  till  the  end 
of  June.  So  that  she  was  sitting,  walk- 
ing, reading,  among  those  woods.  In 
what  mood? — with  what  courage?  In 
any  case  she  was  alone;  fighting  her 
grief  alone;  looking  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture alone.  Except,  of  course,  for  Mrs. 
Colwood — nice,  devoted  little  thing  1 

He  moved  on,  consumed  with  regrets 
and  discomfort.  During  the  two  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  Diana  had  left 
England,  he  had,  in  his  own  opinion, 
gone  through  a good  deal.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  the  memory  of  that  wretched 
afternoon,  when  he  had  debated  with 
himself  whether  he  should  not,  after  all, 
go  and  intercept  her  at  Charing  Cross, 
plead  his  mother’s  age  and  frail  health, 
implore  her  to  give  him  time;  not  to 
break  off  all  relations;  to  revert  at  least 
to  the  old  friendship.  He  had  actually 
risen  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons half  an  hour  before  the  starting 
of  the  train;  had  made  his  way  to  the 
Central  Lobby,  torn  by  indecision;  and 
had  there  been  pounced  upon  by  an  im- 
I)ortant  and  fussy  constituent.  Of 
course  he  could  have  shaken  the  man  off. 
But  just  the  extra  resolution  required 
to  do  it,  had  seemed  absolutely  beyond 
his  power;  and  when  next  he  looked  at 
the  clock  it  was  too  late.  He  went  back 
to  the  House,  haunted  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  a face.  She  would  never  have 
mentioned  her  route,  unless  she  had 
meant — “ Come  and  say  good-by !” — un- 
less she  had  longed  for  a parting  look 
and  word.  And  he — coward  that  he  was 
— ^had  shirked  it, — ^had  denied  her  last 
mute  petition. 

Weill — after  all — might  it  not  simply 
have  made  matters  worse? — for  her  no 
less  than  for  him?  The  whole  thing  was 
his  mother’s  responsibility.  He  might 
no  doubt  have  pushed  it  all  through, 
regardless  of  consequences ; he  might 
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have  accepted  the  Juliet  Sparling  heri- 
tage, thrown  over  his  career,  braved  his 
mother,  and  carried  off  Diana  by  storm, 
— if,  that  is,  she  would  ever  have  allowed 
him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  as  soon  as  she 
fully  understood  it.  But  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  Quixotic  things 
ever  done.  He  had  made  his  effort 
to  do  it;  and  — frankly  — he  had  not 
been  capable  of  it.  He  wondered  how 
many  men  of  his  acquaintance  would 
have  been  capable  of  it. 

Nevertheless  he  had  fallen  seriously  in 
his  own  estimation.  Nor  was  he  una- 
ware that  he  had  lost  a certain  amount 
of  consideration  with  the  world  at  large. 
His  courtship  of  Diana  had  been  watched 
by  a great  many  i)eople:  and  at  the  same 
moment  that  it  came  to  an  end,  and  she 
left  England,  the  story  of  her  parentage 
had  become  known  in  Brookshire.  There 
had  been  a remarkable  outburst  of  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  pity ; testifying  no 
doubt  in  a striking  way  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  girVs  personality  even  in 
those  few  months  of  residence.  And  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  there,  that  only 
the  empty  house  that  she  had  furnished 
with  so  much  girlish  pleasure,  remained 
to  bear  its  mute  testimony  to  her  grief, 
— made  feeling  all  the  hotter.  Brook- 
shire beheld  her  as  a charming  and  in- 
nocent victim;  and  not  being  able  to 
tell  her  so,  found  relief  in  blaming  and 
mocking  at  the  man  who  had  not  stood 
by  her.  For  it  appeared  there  was  to  be 
no  engagement;  although  all  Brookshire 
had  expected  it.  Instead  of  it,  came  the 
announcement  of  the  tragic  truth, — the 
girl’s  hurried  departure, — and  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  on  her  behalf  of  people 
like  the  Roughsedges,  or  her  quondam 
critic,  the  Vicar. 

Markham,  thereupon,  had  become  con- 
scious of  a wind  of  unpopularity,  blow- 
ing through  his  constituency.  Some  of 
the  nice  women  of  the  neighborhood, 
with  whom  he  had  been  always  hitherto 
a welcome  and  desired  guest,  had  begun 
to  neglect  him;  men  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  allowing  their  own  sons 
to  marry  a girl  in  Diana's  position, 
greeted  him  with  a shade  less  consider- 
ation than  usual;  and  the  Liberal  agent 
in  the  division  had  suddenly  ceased  to 
clamor  for  his  attendance  and  speeches 
at  rural  meetings.  There  could  be  no 


question  that  by  some  means  or  other 
the  story  had  got  abroad, — no  doubt  in 
a most  inaccurate  and  unjust  form — and 
was  doing  harm. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  were  passing 
through  his  mind  as  he  crossed  Hyde 
Park  Corner  on  his  way  to  Eaton  Square. 
Opposite  St.  George’s  Hospital,  he  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  Sir  James  Chide 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  At  sight 
of  him,  Markham  waved  his  hand,  quicks 
ening  his  pace  that  he  might  come  up 
with  him.  Sir  James,  seeing  him,  gave 
him  a perfunctory  greeting,  and  sudden- 
ly turned  aside  to  hail  a hansom,  into 
which  he  jumped,  and  was  carried 
promptly  out  of  sight. 

Markham  was  conscious  of  a sudden 
heat  in  the  face.  He  had  never  yet  been 
so  sharply  reminded  of  a changed  rela- 
tion. After  Diana’s  departure,  he  had 
himself  written  to  Chide,  defending  his 
own  share  in  the  matter,  speaking  bit- 
terly of  the  action  taken  by  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  lamenting  that  Diana 
had  not  been  willing  to  adopt  the  wait- 
ing and  temporizing  x)olicy,  which  alone 
offered  any  hope  of  subduing  his  moth- 
er’s opposition.  Markham  declared — 
X)ersuading  himself,  as  he  wrote,  of  the 
complete  truth  of  the  statement, — ^that 
he  had  been  quite  willing  to  relinquish 
his  father’s  inheritance  for  Diana’s  sake, 
and  that  it  was  her  own  action  alone  that 
had  separated  them.  Sir  J ames  had 
rather  coldly  acknowledged  the  letter, 
with  the  remark  that  few  words  were 
best  on  a subject  so  painful;  and  since 
then  there  had  been  no  intimacy  between 
the  two  men.  Markham  could  only  think 
with  discomfort  of  the  scene  at  Felton 
Park,  when  a man  of  passionate  nature 
and  romantic  heart  had  allowed  him  ac- 
cess to  the  most  sacred  and  tragic  mem- 
ories of  his  life.  Sir  James  felt,  he  sup- 
posed, that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of 
his  confidence;  cheated  out  of  his  sym- 
pathy. Well — it  was  unjust! — 

He  reached  Eaton  Square  in  good 
time  for  dinner,  and -found  his  mother 
in  the  drawing-room. 

^^You  look  tired,  Oliver,”  she  said,  as 
he  kissed  her. 

^^It’s  the  east  wind,  I suppose, — ^beast- 
ly day!” 

Lady  Lucy  surveyed  him,  as  he  stood. 
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moody  and  physically  chilled,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire. 

^^Was  the  debate  interesting?” 

Ferrier  made  a very  disappointing 
speech.  All  our  fellows  are  getting 
restive.” 

Lady  Lucy  looked  astonished. 

Surely  they  ought  to  trust  his  judg- 
ment! He  has  done  so  splendidly  for 
the  party.” 

Markham  shook  his  head. 

I wish  you  would  use  your  influ- 
ence,” he  said,  slowly.  There  is  a regu- 
lar revolt  coming  on.  A large  number 
of  men  on  our  side  say  they  won’t  be 
led  by  him ; — that  if  we  come  in,  he  must 
go  to  the  Lords.” 

Lady  Lucy  started. 

" Oliver !”  she  said,  indignantly. — 

You  know  it  would  break  his  heart!” 

And  before  both  minds  there  rose  a 
vision  of  Ferrier’s  future,  as  he  himself 
certainly  conceived  it.  A triumphant 
election — ^the  Liberals  in  office, — himself. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader 
of  the  Commons, — with  the  reversion  of 
the  Premiership  whenever  old  Lord 
Broadstone  should  die  or  retire, — this 
indeed  had  been  Ferrier’s  working  un- 
derstanding with  his  party  for  years ; 
years  of  strenuous  labor,  and  on  the 
whole  of  magnificent  generalship.  Dep- 
osition from  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mons, with  whatever  compensations,  could 
only  mean  to  him,  and  to  the  world  in 
general,  the  failure  of  his  career. 

**  They  would  give  him  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, of  course,”  said  Markham  after 
a pause. 

Nothing  that  they  could  give  him 
would  make  up!”  said  Lady  Lucy  with 
energy.  ‘‘You  certainly,  Oliver,  could 
not  lend  yourself  to  any  intrigue  of 
the  kind.” 

Markham  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ My  position  is  not  exactly  agreeable ! 
— I don’t  agree  with  Ferrier;  and  I do 
agree  with  the  malcontents. — Moreover, 
when  wc  come  in,  they  will  represent  the 
strongest  element  in  the  party — with  the 
future  in  their  hands.” 

Lady  Lucy  looked  at  him  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

“You  can’t  desert  him,  Oliver! — not 
you !” 

“Perhaps  I’d  better  drop  out  of  Par- 
liament!” he  said,  impatiently.  “The 


game  sometimes  doesn’t  seem  worth  the 
candle.” 

Lady  Lucy,  alarmed,  laid  a hand  on  his. 

“ Don’t  say  those  things,  Oliver.  You 
know  you  have  never  done  so  well  as 
this  year.” 

“Yes — up  to  two  months  ago.” 

His  mother  withdrew  her  hand.  She 
perfectly  understood.  Oliver  often  al- 
lowed himself  allusions  of  this  kind,  and 
the  relations  of  mother  and  son  were  not 
thereby  improved. 

Silence  reigned  for  a few  minutes. 
With  a hand  that  shook  slightly  Lady 
Lucy  drew  towards  her  a small  piece  of 
knitting  she  had  been  occupied  with 
when  Markham  came  in,  and  resumed 
it.  Meanwhile  there  flashed  through  his 
mind  one  of  those  recollections  that  are 
only  apparently  incongruous.  He  was 
thinking  of  a dinner  party  which  his 
mother  had  given  the  night  before;  a 
vast  dinner  of  twenty  people;  all  well 
fed,  prosperous,  moderately  distinguished, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  less  than  moderately 
amused.  The  dinner  had  dragged;  the 
guests  had  left  early;  and  he  had  come 
back  to  the  drawing-room  after  seeing 
off  the  last  of  them,  stifled  with  yawns. 
Waste  of  food,  waste  of  money,  waste  of 
time, — waste  of  everything ! He  had 
suddenly  been  seized  with  a passionate 
sense  of  the  dulness  of  his  home  life; 
with  a wonder  how  long  he  could  go  on 
submitting  to  it.  And  as  he  recalled 
these  feelings — as  of  dust  in  the  mouth 
— there  struck  across  them  an  image 
from  a dream  world.  Diana  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  long  table;  Diana  in  white, 
with  her  slender  neck,  and  the  brown 
eyes,  with  their  dear  short-sighted  look, 
her  smile,  and  the  masses  of  her  dark 
hair.  The  dull  faces  on  either  side  faded 
away;  the  lights,  the  flowers,  were  for 
her — for  her  alone! 

He  roused  himself  with  an  effort.  His 
mother  was  putting  up  her  knitting, 
which  indeed  she  had  only  pretended  to 
work  at. 

“We  must  go  and  dress,  Oliver.  Oh! 
I forgot  to  tell  you, — Alicia  arrived  an 
hour  ago.” 

“Ah?”  He  raised  his  eyebrows  indif- 
ferently. “ I hope  she’s  well.” 

“ Brilliantly  well — and  as  handsome 
as  ever.” 

“ Any  love  affairs  ?” 
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Several,  apparently, — but  nothing 
suitable,”  said  Lady  Lucy  with  a smile, 
as  she  rose  and  gathered  together  her 
possessions. 

It’s  time,  I think,  that  Alicia  made 
up  her  mind.  She  has  been  out  a good 
while.” 

It  gave  him  a curious  pleasure — ^he 
could  hardly  tell  why — to  say  this  slight- 
ing thing  of  Alicia.  After  all  he  had  no 
evidence  that  she  had  done  anything  un- 
friendly or  malicious  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis.  Instinctively,  he  had  ranged  her 
then  and  since  as  an  enemy;  as  a person 
who  had  worked  against  him.  But  in 
truth  he  knew  nothing  for  certain.  Per- 
haps, after  the  foolish  passages  between 
them,  a year  ago,  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  dislike  and  be  critical  of  Diana. 
As  to  her  coming  now,  it  was  completely 
indifferent  to  him.  It  would  be  a good 
thing,  no  doubt,  for  his  mother  to  have 
her  companionship. 

As  he  opened  the  door  for  Lady  Lucy 
to  leave  the  room,  he  noticed  her  gray 
and  fragile  look. 

“ I believe  you  have  had  enough  of 
London,  mother.  You  ought  to  be  get- 
ting abroad.” 

I am  all  right,”  said  Lady  Lucy 
hastily.  ‘‘Like  you,  I hate  east  winds. 
Oliver,  I have  had  a charming  letter 
from  Mr.  Heath.” 

Mr.  Heath  had  been  for  some  months 
Markham’s  local  correspondent  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  Liberal  hall  in  the 
county  town.  Lady  Lucy  had  recently 
sent  a check  to  the  Committee,  which 
had  set  all  their  building  anxieties  at  rest. 

Oliver  looked  down  rather  moodily 
upon  her. 

“ It’s  pretty  easy  to  write  charming 
letters,  when  people  send  you  money.  It 
would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  I 
think,  if  they  had  taken  a little  trouble 
to  raise  some  themselves!” 

Lady  Lucy  flushed. 

“ I don’t  suppose  Dunscombe  is  a place 
with  many  rich  people  in  it,”  she  said, 
in  a voice  of  protest,  as  she  passed  him. 
Her  thoughts  hurt  her  as  she  mounted 
the  stairs.  Olii’^er  had  not  received  her 
gift, — for  after  all  it  was  a gift  to  him, 
— very  graciously.  And  the  same  might 
have  been  said  of  various  other  things 
that  she  had  tried  to  do  for  him,  during 
the  preceding  months. 


As  to  Markham,  while  he  dressed,  he 
too  recalled  other  checks  that  had  been 
recently  paid  for  him,  other  anxious  at- 
tempts that  had  been  made  to  please  him. 
Since  Diana  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  no  complaisance,  no  liberality  had 
been  too  much  for  his  mother’s  good 
will.  He  had  never  been  so  conscious  of 
an  atmosphere  of  money, — ^much  money. 
And  there  were  momenta, — what  he  him- 
self would  have  described  as  morbid  mo- 
ments,— when  it  seemed  to  him  the  price 
of  blood;  when  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
mere,  crude  moral  tale  embodied  and 
walking  about.  Yet  how  ridiculous! 
What  reasonable  man,  knowing  what 
money  means,  and  the  power  of  it,  but 
must  have  flinched  a little  under  such  a 
test  as  had  been  offered  to  him?  His 
flinching  had  been  nothing  final  or  dam- 
nable. It  was  Diana,  who,  in  her  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  had  expected  him  to 
take  the  sacrifice  as  though  it  were  noth- 
ing, and  meant  nothing ; as  no  honest  man 
of  the  world,  in  fact,  could  have  taken  it. 

When  Markham  descended  he  found 
Alicia  already  in  possession  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. Her  gown  of  a brilliant  shade 
of  blue  put  the  room  out  of  joint,  and 
beside  the  startling  effect  of  her  hair, 
all  the  washed-out  decoration  and  con- 
ventional ornament  which  it  contained 
made  a worse  effect  than  usual.  There 
was  nothing  conventional  or  effaced 
about  Alicia.  She  had  become  steadily 
more  emphatic,  more  triumphant,  more 
self-confident. 

“Well! — what  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself? — nothing  but  politics?” 
The  careless,  provocative  smile  with 
which  the  words  were  accompanied, 
roused  a kind  of  instant  antagonism 
in  Markham. 

“ Nothing, — nothing,  at  least  worth 
anybody’s  remembering.” 

“ You  spoke  at  Dunscombe  last  week.” 
“ I did.” 

“ And  you  went  to  help  Mr.  Collins 
at  the  Sheffield  by-election.” 

“ I did.  I am  very  much  flattered  that 
you  know  so  much  about  my  movements.” 

“ I always  know  everything  that  you 
are  doing,”  said  Alicia  quietly, — “you, 
and  Cousin  Lucy.” 

“ You  have  the  advantage  of  me 
then;”  his  laugh  was  embarrassed,  but 
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not  amicable;  ^^for  I am  afraid  I have 
no  idea  what  you  have  been  doing  since 
Easter!” 

have  been  at  home — flirting  with 
the  curate,”  said  Alicia,  with  a laugh. 

As  she  sat,  with  her  head  thrown  back 
against  the  chair,  the  light  sparkling  on 
her  white  skin,  on  her  necklace  of  yellow 
topazes,  and  the  jewelled  fan  in  her 
hands,  the  folds  of  blue  chiffon  billowing 
round  her,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
her  effectiveness.  Markham  could  not 
help  laughing  too. 

Charming  for  the  curate ! Did  he 
propose  to  you?” 

Certainly.  I think  we  were  engaged, 
for  twenty-four  hours.” 

That  you  might  see  what  it  was  like  ? 
Et  apresV 

^‘He  was  afraid  he  had  mistaken  my 
character.” 

Markham  laughed  out. 

“Poor  victim!  May  I ask  what  you 
did  it  for?” 

He  found  himself  looking  at  her  with 
curiosity,  and  a certain  anger.  To  be 
engaged,  even  for  twenty-four  hours, 
means  that  you  allow  your  betrothed 
the  privileges  of  betrothal.  And  in  the 
case  of  Alicia  no  man  was  likely  to 
forego  them.  She  was  really  a little 
too  unscrupulous! 

“What  I did  it  for?  He  was  so  nice 
and  good-looking !” 

“ And  there  was  nobody  else  ?” 

“ Nobody.  Home  was  a desert.” 

“H^m — ” said  Markham — “Is  he  bro- 
ken-hearted ?” 

Alicia  shrugged  her  shoulders  a little. 

“ I don’t  think  so.  I write  him  such 
charming  letters.  It  is  all  simmering 
down  beautifully.” 

Markham  moved  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
first  putting  down  a lamp,  then  fidget- 
ing with  an  evening  paper.  Alicia  never 
failed  to  stir  in  him  the  instinct  of  sex, 
in  its  combative  and  critical  form;  and 
hostile  as  he  believed  he  was  to  her,  her 
advent  had  certainly  shaken  him  out  of 
his  depression. 

She  meanwhile  watched  him  with  her 
teasing  eyes,  apparently  enjoying  his 
disapproval. 

“ I know  exactly  what  you  are  think- 
ing,” she  said,  presently. 

“I  doubt  it.” 

“Heartless  coquette!”  she  said,  mim- 


icking his  voice — “ Never  mind — her 
turn  will  come  presently!” 

“You  don’t  allow  my  thoughts  much 
originality.” 

“ Why  should  I ? Confess ! — ^you  did 
think  that?” 

Her  small  white  teeth  flashed  in  the 
smile  she  gave  him.  There  was  an  exu- 
berance of  life  and  spirits  about  her  that 
was  rather  disarming.  But  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  disarmed. 

“I  did  not  think  anything  of  the  kind,” 
he  said,  returning  to  the  fire  and  look- 
ing down  upon  her;  “simply  because  I 
know  you  too  well.” 

Alicia  reddened  a little.  It  was  one  of 
her  attractions  that  she  flushed  so  easily. 

“ Because  you  know  me  too  well  ?”  she 
repeated. — “ Let  me  see.  That  means 
that  you  don’t  believe  my  turn  will 
ever  come?” 

Markham  smiled. 

“ Your  turn  for  what  ?”  he  said  dryly. 

“I  think  we  are  getting  mixed  up!” 
Her  laugh  was  as  musical  as  he  remem- 
bered it.  “Let’s  begin  again.  Ah!  here 
comes  Cousin  Lucy!” 

Lady  Lucy  entered,  ushering  in  an 
elderly  relation,  a Miss  Falloden,  dwell- 
ing also  in  Eaton  Square;  a comfortable 
lady  with  a comfortable  income;  a social 
stopper  of  chinks  moreover,  kind  and 
talkative,  who  was  always  welcome  on 
occasions  when  life  was  not  too  strenu- 
ous, or  the  company  too  critical.  Mark- 
ham offered  her  his  arm,  and  the  little 
party  made  its  way  to  the  dining-room. 

“ Do  you  go  back  to  the  House,  Oliver, 
to-night?”  asked  his  mother,  as  the  en- 
tree went  round. 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  re- 
sumed his  conversation  with  Alicia.  She 
was  teasing  him  on  the  subject  of  some 
of  his*  Labor  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
made  the  curate,  who  was  a Christian 
Socialist,  take  her  to  a Labor  Conference 
at  Bristol,  where  all  the  leaders  were 
present,  and  her  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  types  was  both  amusing  and 
malicious.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Markham  had  known  her  attempt  any 
conversation  of  the  kind,  and  he  recog- 
nized that  her  cleverness  was  developing.- 
But  many  of  the  remarks  she  made  on 
persons  well  known  to  him,  annoyed  him 
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extremely,  and  he  could  not  help  trying 
to  punish  her  for  them.  Alicia,  however, 
was  not  easily  punished.  She  evaded 
him  with  a mosquitolike  quickness,  re- 
turning to  the  charge  as  soon  as  he  imag- 
ined himself  to  have  scored,  with  an  ir- 
relevance or  an  absurdity,  which  would 
have  been  exasperating’  in  a man,  but 
had  somehow  to  be  answered  and  politely 
handled  from  a woman.  He  lost  his 
footing  continually;  and  as  she  had  none 
to  lose,  she  had  on  the  whole  the  best  of  it. 

Then — in  the  very  midst  of  it — ^he  re- 
membered, with  a pang,  another  skir- 
mish, another  battle  of  words, — with  an- 
other adversary,  in  a different  scene. 
The  thrill  of  that  moment  in  the.Tallyn 
drawing-room,  when  he  had  felt  himself 
Diana’s  conqueror;  delighting  in  her 
rosy  surrender,  which  was  the  mere  sweet 
admission  of  a girl’s  limitations;  and  in 
its  implied  appeal,  timid  and  yet  proud, 
to  a victor  who  was  also  a friend: — all 
this  he  was  conscious  of,  by  association, 
while  the  sparring  with  Alicia  still  went 
on.  His  tongue  moved  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  hers ; but  in  the  background  of  the 
mind,  rose  the  images  and  sensations  of 
the  past. 

Lady  Lucy  meanwhile  looked  on  well 
pleased.  She  had  not  seen  Oliver  so 
cheerful,  or  so  much  inclined  to  talk, 
since  ^‘that  unfortunate  affair”;  and  she 
was  proportionately  grateful  to  Alicia. 

Markham  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room with  the  ladies,  declaring  that  he 
must  be  off  in  twenty  minutes.  Alicia 
settled  herself  in  a corner  of  the  sofa, 
and  played  with  Lady  Lucy’s  dog. 
Markham  endeavored,  for  a little,  to  do 
his  duty  by  Miss  Falloden;  but  in  a few 
minutes  he  had  drifted  back  to  Alicia. 
This  time  she  made  him  talk  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  two  or  three  measures  in 
which  he  was  particularly  interested. 
She  showed  indeed  a rather  astonishing 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  those 
measures,  and  the  thought  crossed  Mark- 
ham’s mind — Has  she  been  getting 
them  up? — and  why?”  But  the  idea  did 
not  make  the  conversation  she  offered 
him  any  the  less  pleasant.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  mixture  of  teasing  and 
deference  which  she  showed  him,  in  the 
course  of  it,  had  been  the  secret  of  her 
old  hold  upon  him.  She  reasserted  some- 
thing of  it  now;  and  he  was  not  unwill- 


ing. During  the  morose  and  taciturn 
phase  through  which  he  had  been  pass- 
ing, there  had  been  no  opportunity  or 
desire  to  talk  of  himself;  especially  to 
a woman.  But  Alicia  had  always  made 
him  talk  of  himself;  and  he  had  for- 
gotten how  agreeable  it  might  be. 

He  threw  himself  dovn  beside  her,  and 
the  time  passed.  Lady  Lucy  and  Miss 
Falloden  had  retired  into  the  back  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  one  knitted  and  the 
other  gossiped.  But  as  the  clock  struck 
a quarter  to  eleven.  Lady  Lucy  called  in 
some  astonishment, — So  you  are  not 
going  back  to  the  House,  Oliver?” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“ Heavens  1”  He  looked  at  the  clock, 
irresolute.  ‘^Well,  there’s  nothing  much 
on,  mother.  I don’t  think  I need.” 

And  he  subsided  again  into  his  chair 
beside  Alicia. 

Miss  Falloden  looked  at  Lady  Lucy 
with  a meaning  smile. 

“ I didn’t  know  they  were  such 
friends!”  she  said  under  her  breath. 

Lady  Lucy  made  no  reply.  But  her 
eyes  travelled  through  the  archway  di- 
viding the  two  rooms,  to  the  distant 
figures  framed  within  it : — ^Alicia,  up- 
right in  her  corner,  the  red  gold  of  her 
hair  shining  against  the  background 
of  a white  azalea, — Oliver,  deep  in  his 
arm-chair,  his  long  legs  crossed,  his 
hands  gesticulating. 

Lady  Niton’s  sarcasms  recurred  to  her. 
She  was  not  sure  whether  she  welcomed 
or  disliked  the  idea.  But  after  all, — 
why  not? 

CHAPTER  XVI 

“pCCO,  Signorina;  il  Convento!” 

lL  The  driver  reined  up  his  horse, 
pointing  with  his  whip. 

Diana  and  Muriel  Colwood  stood  up 
eagerly  in  the  carriage,  and  there  at  the 
end  of  the  long  white  road,  blazing  on 
the  mountainside,  terrace  upon  terrace, 
arch  upon  arch,  rose  the  majestic  pile  of 
buildings  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Francis.  Nothing  else  from  this  point 
was  to  be  seen  of  Assisi.  The  sun  de- 
scending over  the  mountain  of  Orvieto 
flooded  the  building  itself  with  a level 
and  blinding  light,  while  upon  Monte 
Subasio  behind,  a vast  thunder  cloud 
towering  in  the  southern  sky  threw  storm 
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shadows,  of  a superb  depth  and  hue, 
and  from  their  bosom  the  monastery, 
the  churches,  and  those  huge  substruc- 
tures which  make  the  platform  on  which 
the  convent  stands,  shone  out  in  start- 
ling splendor. 

The  travellers  gazed  their  fill,  and  the 
carriage  clattered  on. 

As  they  neared  the  town,  and  began 
to  climb  the  hill,  Diana  looked  round 
her,  at  the  plain  through  which  they  had 
come,  at  the  mountains  to  the  east,  at 
the  dome  of  the  Portiuncula.  Under  the 
rushing  light  and  shade  of  the  storm 
clouds,  the  blues  of  the  hills,  the  young 
green  of  the  vines,  the  silver  of  tha  olives, 
rose  and  faded,  as  it  were,  in  waves  of 
color,  impetuous  and  magnificent.  Only 
the  great  golden  building,  crowned  by  its 
double  church,  most  famous  of  all  the 
shrines  of  Italy,  glowed  steadily,  amid 
the  alternating  gleam  and  gloom  — fit 
guardian  of  that  still  living  and  burning 
memory,  which  is  St.  Francis. 

“We  shall  be  happy  here,  shaVt  we?” 
• said  Diana,  stealing  a hand  into  her  com- 
panion’s. “ And  we  needn’t  hurry  away.” 

She  drew  a long  breath.  Muriel  looked 
at  her  tenderly — enchanted  whenever  the 
old  enthusiasm,  the  old  buoyancy  reap- 
I)cared.  They  had  now  been  in  Italy  for 
nearly  two  months.  Muriel  knew  that 
for  her  companion  the  time  had  passed 
in  one  long  wrestle  for  a new  moral  and 
spiritual  standing-ground.  All  the  glory 
of  Italy  had  passed  before  the  girl’s 
troubled  eyes  as  something  beautiful  but 
incoherent,  a dream  landscape,  on  which 
only  now  and  then  her  full  consciousness 
laid  hold.  For  to  the  intenser  feeling  of 
youth,  full  reality  belongs  only  to  the 
world  within;  the  world  where  the  heart 
loves  and  suffers.  Diana’s  true  life  was 
there;  and  she  did  not  even  admit  the 
loyal  and  gentle  woman  who  had  taken 
a sister’s  place  beside  her,  to  a knowledge 
of  its  ebb  and  flow.  She  bore  herself 
cheerfully  and  simply;  went  to  picture 
galleries  and  churches ; sketched  and  read ; 
making  no  parade  either  of  sorrow  or  of 
endurance.  But  the  impression  on  Mrs. 
Colwood  all  the  time  was  of  a desperate- 
ly struggling  soul ; voyaging  strange  seas 
of  grief  alone.  She  sometimes — ^though 
rarely — talked  with  Muriel  of  her  moth- 
-er’s  case;  she  would  sometimes  bring 
her  friend  a letter  of  her  father’s,  or 

VoL.  CXVII.-N0.  «7.-i  1 


a fragment  of  journal  from  that  full 
and  tragic  store  which  the  solicitors  had 
now  placed  in  h^r  hands;  generally  es- 
caping afterwards  from  all  comment; 
only  able  to  bear  a look,  a pressure  of 
the  hand.  But  as  a rule  she  kept  her 
pain  out  of  sight.  In  the  long  dumb 
debate  with  herself  she  had  grown  thin 
and  pale.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
to  be  done,  nothing  to  be  said.  The  de- 
voted friend  could  only  watch  and  wait. 
Meanwhile,  of  Oliver  Markham  not  a 
word  was  ever  spoken  between  them. 

The  travellers  climbed  the  hill,  as  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  mountains;  made 
for  the  Subasio  Hotel,  found  letters  and 
ordered  rooms. 

Amongst  her  letters  Diana  opened  one 
from  Sir  J ames  Chide.  “ The  House 
will  be  up  on  Thursday  for  the  recess, — 
and  at  last  I have  persuaded  Ferrier  to 
let  me  carry  him  off.  He  is  looking  worn 
out, — and  as  I tell  him,  will  break  down 
before  the  election  unless  he  takes  a holi- 
day now.  So  he  comes — ^protesting.  We 
shall  probably  join  you  somewhere  in 
Umbria, — at  Perugia— or  Assisi.  If  I 
don’t  find  you  at  one  or  the  other,  I 
shall  write  to  Siena,  where  you  said  you 
meant  to  be  by  the  first  week  in  June. 
And  by  the  way,  I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
Bobby  Forbes  were  with  us.  He  amuses 
Ferrier,  who  is  very  fond  of  him.  But 
of  course  you  needn’t  see  anything  of 
him  unless  you  like.” 

The  letter  was  passed  on  to  Muriel, 
who  thought  she  perceived  that  the  news 
it  contained  seemed  to  make  Diana  shrink 
into  herself.  She  was  much  attached  to 
Sir  James  Chide,  and  had  evidently  felt 
pleasure  in  the  expectation  of  his  coming 
out  to  join  them.  But  Mr.  Ferrier, — 
and  Bobby  Forbes, — ^both  of  them  asso- 
ciated with  the  Markhams  and  Tallyn? 
Mrs.  Colwood  noticed  the  look  of  effort 
in  the  girl’s  delicate  face,  and  wished 
that  Sir  James  had  been  inspired  to 
come  alone. 

After  unpacking,  there  still  remained 
half  an  hour  before  dark.  They  hurried 
out  for  a first  look  at  the  double  church. 

The  evening  was  cold,  and  the  wind 
chill.  Spring  comes  tardily  to  the  high 
mountain  town,  and  a light  powdering 
of  snow  still  lay  on  the  topmost  8loi)e  of 
Monte  Subasio.  Before  going  into  the 
church  they  turned  up  the  street  that 
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leads  to  the  Duomo  and  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  Assisi  seemed  deserted,  — a 
city  of  ghosts.  Not  a soul  in  the  street, 
not  a light  in  the  windows.  On  either 
hand,  houses  built  of  a marvellous  red 
stone  or  marble,  which  seemed  still  to 
hold  and  radiate  the  tempestuous  light 
which  had  but  just  faded  from  them; 
the  houses  of  a small  provincial  aristoc- 
racy, imniemorially  old  like  the  families 
which  still  possessed  them;  close-paned, 
rough-hewn,  and  poor, — yet  showing  here 
and  there  a doorway,  a balcony,  a shrine, 
touched  with  divine  beauty. 

Where  are  all  the  people  gone  to  ?” 
cried  Muriel,  looking  at  the  secret  rose- 
colored  walls,  now  withdrawing  into  the 
dusk,  and  at  the  empty  street.  “Not  a 
soul  anywhere.’^ 

Presently  they  came  to  an  open  door- 
way— above  it  an  inscription : “ Biblioteca 
dei  Studii  Franciscani.”  Everything 
stood  open  to  the  passer-by.  They  went 
in  timidly,  groped  their  way  to  the 
marble  stairs  and  mounted.  All  void 
and  tenantless  1 At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
was  a library  with  dim  bookcases  and 
marble  floors  and  busts — ^but  no  custode, 
— no  reader, — ^not  a sound  I 

“We  seem  to  be  all  alone  here — ^with 
St.  Francis!^’  said  Diana,  softly,  as  they 
descended  to  the  street.  “ Or  is  every- 
body at  church?” 

They  turned  their  steps  back  to  the 
lower  church.  As  they  went  in,  dark- 
ness— darkness  sudden  and  profound  en- 
gulfed them.  They  groix^l  their  way 
along  the  outer  vestibule  or  transept, 
finding  themselves  amid  a slowly  moving 
crowd  of  peasants.  The  crowd  turned; 
they  with  it;  and  a blaze  of  light  burst 
upon  them. 

Before  them  was  the  nave  of  the  lower 
church,  with  its  dark  storied  chapels  on 
either  hand,  itself  bathed  in  a golden 
twilight,  with  figures  of  peasants  and 
friars  walking  in  it,  vaguely  transfigured. 
But  the  sanctuarj^  beyond,  the  altar,  the 
walls  and  low  groined  roof  flamed  and 
burned.  An  exposition  of  the  Sacrament 
was  going  on.  Hundreds  of  slender  can- 
dles arranged  upon  and  about  the  altar  in 
a blazing  pyramid  drew  from  the  ha- 
bitual darkness  in  which  they  hide  them- 
selves Giotto’s  thrice  famous  frescoes; 
or  quickened  on  the  walls,  like  flowers 
gleaming  in  the  dawn,  the  loveliness  of 


quiet  faces,  angel,  and  saint  and  mother, 
the  beauty  of  draped  folds  at  their  sim- 
plest and  broadest,  a fairy  magic  of  wings 
and  trumpets,  of  halos  and  crowns. 

Now  the  two  strangers  understood  why 
they  had  found  Assisi  itself  deserted ; 
emptied  of  its  folk  this  quiet  eve.  Assisi 
was  here,  in  the  church  which  is  at  once 
the  home  and  daily  spectacle  of  her  peo- 
ple. Why  stay  away  among  the  dull 
streets  and  small  houses  of  the  hillside, 
when  there  were  these  pleasures  of  eye 
and  ear,  this  sensuous  medley  of  light 
and  color,  this  fellowship  and  society, 
this  dramatic  symbolism  and  movement, 
waiting  for  them  below,  in  the  church 
of  their  fathers? 

So  that  all  were  here,  old  and  young, 
children  and  youths,  fathers  just  home 
from  their  work,  mothers  with  their 
babies,  girls  with  their  sweethearts. 
Their  happy  yet  reverent  familiarity 
with  the  old  church,  their  gay  and  nat- 
ural participation  in  the  ceremony  that 
was  going  on,  made  on  Diana’s  alien 
mind  the  effect  of  a great  multitude 
crowding  to  salute  their  King.  There, 
in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  kneeling 
acolytes  and  bending  priests,  shone  the 
Mystic  Presence.  Each  man  and  woman 
and  child,  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
shadow  into  the  light,  bent  the  knee,  then 
parted  to  either  side,  each  to  his  own 
place,  like  courtiers  well  used  to  the  ways 
of  a beautiful  and  familiar  pageantry. 

An  old  peasant  in  a blouse  noticed  the 
English  ladies,  beckoned  to  them,  and 
with  a kind  of  gracious  authority  led 
them  through  dark  chapels,  till  he  had 
placed  them  in  the  open  space  that  spread 
round  tlie  flaming  altar,  and  found  them 
seats  on  the  stone  ledge  that  girdles  the 
walls.  An  old  woman  saying  her  beads 
looked  up  smiling  and  made  room.  A 
baby  of  two  ran  out  over  the  worn  marble 
flags,  gazed  up  at  the  gilt  and  silver 
angels  hovering  among  the  candles  of 
the  altar,  and  was  there  softly  captured, 
— wide-eyed,  and  laughing  in  a quiet 
ecstasy, — by  its  watchful  mother. 

Diana  sat  down,  bewildered  by  the 
sheer  beauty  of  a marvellous  and  incom- 
parable sight.  Above  her  head  shone 
the  Giotto  frescoes,  the  immortal  four, 
in  which  the  noblest  legend  of  Catholi- 
cism finds  its  loveliest  expression,  as 
it  were  the  script,  itself  imperishable,  of 
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a dying  language,  to  which  mankind  will 
soon  have  lost  the  key. 

Yet  only  dying  perhaps  as  the  tongue 
of  Cicero  died — ^to  give  birth  to  the  new 
languages  of  Europe. 

For  in  Diana’s  heart  this  new  language 
of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  child  of  the 
old,  was  already  strong ; speaking  through 
the  vague  feelings  and  emotions  which 
held  her  spellbound.  What  matter  the 
garment  of  dogma  and  story? — the  rai- 
ment of  pleaded  fact,  which  for  the 
modem  is  no  fact  ? In  Diana,  as  in  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  her  fellows,  it 
had  become — unconsciously — ^without  the 
torment  and  struggle  of  an  older  genera- 
tion— ^Poetry  and  Idea;  and  all  the  more 
invincible  thereby. 

Above  her  head.  Poverty,  gaunt  and 
terrible  in  her  white  robe,  her  skirt  tom 
with  brambles,  and  her  poor  cheek  de- 
faced by  the  great  iron  hook  which 
formerly  upheld  the  Sanctuary  lamp, 
married  with  St.  Francis;  Christ  Him- 
self joining  their  hands. 

So  Love  and  Sorrow  pledged  each  other, 
in  the  gleaming  color  of  the  roof.  Di- 
vine Love  si)oke  from  the  altar;  and  in 
the  crypt  beneath  their  feet  which  held 
the  tomb  of  the  Poverello,  the  ashes  of 
Love  slept. 

The  girl’s  desolate  heart  melted  within 
her.  In  these  weeks  of  groping,  religion 
had  not  meant  much  to  her.  It  had  been 
like  a bird  voice  which  night  silences. 
All  the  energy  of  her  life  had  gone  into 
endurance.  But  now  it  was  as  though 
her  soul  plunged  into  the  freshness  of 
vast  waters,  which  upheld  and  sustained, 
— ^without  effort.  Amid  the  shadows  and 
phantasms  of  the  church;  between  the 
faces  on  the  walls,  and  the  kneeling  peas- 
ants, both  equally  significant  and  alive; 
those  ghosts  of  her  own  heart  that  moved 
with  her  perpetually  in  the  life  of 
memory  stood,  or  knelt,  or  gazed,  with 
the  rest ; the  piteous  figure  of  her  mother ; 
her  father’s  gray  hair,  and  faltering  step ; 
Oliver’s  tall  youth.  Never  would  she 
escape  them  any  more;  they  were  to  be 
the  comrades  of  her  life,  for  Nature  had 
given  her  no  powers  of  forgetting.  But 
here  in  the  shrine  of  St.  Francis,  it  was 
as  though  the  worst  smart  of  her  anguish 
dropped  from  her.  From  the  dark  splen- 
dor, the  storied  beauty  of  the  church, 
voices  of  compassion  and  of  peace  spoke 


to  her  pain;  the  waves  of  feeling  bore 
her  on,  unresisting;  she  closed  her  eyes 
against  the  lights,  holding  back  the 
tears.  Life  seemed  susx)ended, — and  suf- 
fering ceased. 

So  we  have  tracked  you!”  whispered 
a voice  in  her  ear.  She  looked  up 
startled.  Three  English  travellers  had 
quietly  made  their  way  to  the  back  of 
the  altar.  Sir  James  Chide  stood  be- 
side her;  and  behind  him  the  substantial 
form  of  Mr.  Ferrier,  with  the  merry  snub- 
nosed face  of  Bobbie  Forbes  smiling  over 
the  great  man’s  shoulder. 

Diana — smiling  back — ^put  a finger  to 
her  lip ; the  service  was  at  its  height,  and 
close  as  they  were  to  the  altar  decorum 
was  necessary.  Presently,  guided  by  her 
they  moved  softly  on  to  a remoter  and 
darker  corner. 

“ Couldn’t  we  escape  — to  the  upper 
church  ?”  asked  Chide  of  Diana. 

She  nodded,  and  led  the  way.  They 
stole  in  and  out  of  the  kneeling  groups 
of  the  north  transept,  and  were  soon 
climbing  the  stairway  that  links  the  two 
churches,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  multitude  below.  Here  there  was 
again  pale  daylight.  Greetings  were  in- 
terchanged, and  both  Chide  and  Fer- 
rier studied  Diana’s  looks  with  a 
friendly  anxiety  they  did  their  best 
to  conceal.  Forbes  also  observed  Juliet 
Sparling’s  daughter,  — hotly  curious, — 
yet  also  hotly  sympathetic.  What  a story, 
by  Jove! 

Their  footsteps  echoed  in  the  vast 
emptiness  of  the  upper  church.  Ap- 
parently they  had  it  to  themselves. 

^^No  Friars!”  said  Forbes,  looking 
about  him.  That’s  a blessing,  anyway ! 
You  can’t  deny.  Miss  Mallory,  that 
iheyWe  a blot  on  the  landscape.  Or  have 
you  been  flattering  them  up,  as  all  the 
other  ladies  do  who  come  here?” 

^‘We  have  only  just  arrived.  What’s 
wrong  with  the  Friars?”  smiled  Diana. 

“ Well,  we  arrived  this  morning,  and 
I’ve  about  taken  their  measure — though 
Ferrier  won’t  allow  it.  But  I saw  four 
of  them — ^great  lazy,  loafing  fellows,  Miss 
Mallory, — ^much  stronger  than  you  or  me 
— being  dragged  up  these  abominable 
hills — four  of  *em — In  one  legno — ^with 
one  wretched  toast-rack  of  a horse.  And 
not  one  of  them  thought  of  walking. 
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Each  of  them  with  his  brown  petticoats, 
— and  an  umbrella  as  big  as  himself — 
Ugh, ! — I offered  to  push  behind, — sad  they 
glared  at  me.  What  do  you  think  St. 
Francis  would  have  said  to  them?  Kick- 
ed them  out  of  that  legno,  pretty  quick, 
ni  bet  you!” 

Diana  surveyed  the  typical  young  Eng- 
lishman, indulging  a typically  Protes- 
tant mood. 

thought  there  were  only  a few  old 
men  left,”  she  said, — and  that  it  was 
all  very  sad  and  poetic?” 

That  used  to  be  so,”  said  Ferrier, 
glancing  round  the  church  to  make  sure 
that  Chide  was  safely  occupied  in  seeing  as 
much  of  the  Giotto  frescoes  on  the  walls 
as  the  fading  light  allowed.  Then  the 
Pope  won  a lawsuit.  The  convent  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Holy  See;  the 
monastery  has  been  revived,  and  the 
place  seems  to  swarm  with  young  monks. 
However,  it  is  you  ladies  that  ruin  them. 
You  make  pretty  speeches  to  them — and 
look  so  charmingly  devout.” 

There  was  a fellow  at  San  Damiano 
this  morning,”  interrupted  Bobbie  in- 
dignantly; ‘^awfully  good-looking — and 
the  most  affected  cad  I ever  beheld.  I’d 
like  to  have  been  his  fag-master  at  Eton  1 
I saw  him  making  eyes  at  some  Amer- 
ican girls  as  we  came  in;  then  he 
came  posing  and  sidling  up  to  us,  and 
gave  us  a little  lecture  on  ‘ Ateismo.’ — 
Ferrier  said  nothing,  — stood  there  as 
meek  as  a lamb,  listening  to  him — look- 
ing straight  at  him.  I nearly  died  of 
laughing  behind  them.” 

Come  here,  Bobbie,  you  reprobate !” 
cried  Chide  from  a distance. — Hold 
your  tongue,  and  bring  me  the  guide- 
book.” 

Bobbie  strolled  off,  laughing. 

^^Is  it  all  a sham,  then?”  said  Diana 
looking  round  her,  with  a smile  and  a 
sigh.  ‘‘  St.  Francis — and  the  ^ Fioretti  ^ 
— and  the  ^ Hymn  to  the  Sun’?  Has  it 
all  ended  in  lazy  monks — and  hypocrisy  ?” 

Dante  asked  himself  the  same  ques- 
tion eighty  years  after  St.  Francis’s 
death.  Yet  here  is  this  divine  church!” — 
Ferrier  pointed  to  the  frescoed  walls,  the 
marvellous  roof — ‘Miere  is  immortal  art  ! 
— and  here,  in  your  mind  and  in  mine, 
after  six  hundred  years,  is  a memory 
— an  emotion — which,  but  for  St.  Fran- 
cis, had  never  been ; by  which  indeed 


we  judge  his  degenerate  sons.  Is  that 
not  achievement  enough — for  one  child 
of  man?” 

‘‘  Six  hundred  years  hence,  what  mod- 
ern will  be  as  much  alive  as  St.  Francis 
is  now?”  Diana  wondered  — as  they 
strolled  on. 

He  turned  a quiet  gaze  upon  her. 

Darwin  ? — At  least  I throw  it  out.” 

Darwin !”  Her  voice  showed  doubt — 
the  natural  demur  of  her  young  ignorance 
and  idealism. 

Why  not  ? What  faith  was  to  the 
thirteenth  century  knowledge  is  to  us. 
St.  Francis  rekindled  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope. Darwin  has  transformed  the  main 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind.” 

In  the  dark  she  caught  the  cheerful 
patience  of  the  small  penetrating  eyes, 
as  they  turned  upon  her.  And  at  the 
same  time — strangely — she  became  aware 
of  a sudden  and  painful  impression;  as 
though,  through  and  behind  the  patience, 
she  perceived  an  immense  fatigue  and 
discouragement,  an  ebbing  power  of  life, 
in  the  man  beside  her. 

‘‘Hullo! — ” said  Bobbie  Forbes,  turn- 
ing back  towards  them ; “ I thought  there 
was  no  one  else  here.” 

For  suddenly  they  had  become  aware 
of  a tapping  sound  on  the  marble  floor, 
and  from  the  shadows  of  the  eastern  end 
there  emerged  two  figures;  a woman  in 
front,  lame  and  walking  with  a stick; 
and  a man  behind.  The  cold  reflect- 
ed light  which  filled  the  western  half 
of  the  church  shone  full  on  both  faces. 
Bobbie  Forbes  and  Diana  exclaimed  si- 
multaneously. Then  Diana  sped  along 
the  pavement. 

“ Wlio  ?”  said  Chide,  rejoining  the  oth- 
er two. 

“ Frobisher — and  Miss  Vincent,”  said 
Forbes,  studying  the  newcomers. 

“Miss  Vincent!”  Chide’s  voice  showed 
his  astonishment.  “ I thought  she  had 
been  very  ill.” 

“ So  she  has,”  said  Ferrier — “ very  ill. 
It  is  amazing  to  see  her  here.” 

“And  Frobisher?” 

Ferrier  made  no  reply.  Chide’s  ex- 
pression showed  perplexity,  perhaps  a 
shade  of  coldness.  In  him  a warm  Irish 
heart  w’as  joined  with  great  strictness, 
even  prudishness  of  manners,  the  result 
of  an  Irish  Catholic  education  of  the  old 
type.  Young  women,  in  his  opinion, 
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could  hardly  be  too  careful,  in  a calumni- 
ous world.  The  modem  flouting  of  old 
decorums — small  or  great — foimd  no  sup- 
porter in  the  man  who  had  passionately 
defended  and  absolved  Juliet  Sparling. 

But  he  followed  the  rest  to  the  greet- 
ing of  the  newcomers.  Diana’s  hand 
was  in  Miss  Vincent’s,  and  the  girl’s  face 
was  full  of  joy;  Marion  Vincent,  deathly 
white,  her  eyes,  more  amazing,  more  alive 
than  ever,  amid  the  emaciation  that  sur- 
rounded them,  greeted  the  party  with 
smiling  composure, — ^neither  embarrassed, 
nor  apologetic, — api)ealing  to  Frobisher 
now  ai^d  then  as  to  her  travelling  com- 
panion,— speaking  of  "our  week  at 
Orvieto  ” — ^making  in  fact  no  secret  of 
an  arrangement,  which  presently  every 
member  of  the  group  about  her, — even 
Sir  James  Chide, — accepted  as  simply  as 
it  was  offered  to  them. 

As  to  Frobisher,  he  was  rather  silent, 
but  no  more  embarrassed  than  she.  It 
was  evident  that  he  kept  an  anxious  watch 
lest  her  stick  should  slip  upon  the  marble 
floor,  and  presently  he  insisted  in  a low 
voice  that  she  should  go  home  and  rest. 

" Come  back  after  dinner,”  she  said 
to  him,  in  the  same  tone,  as  they  emerged 
on  the  piazza.  He  nodded  and  hurried 
off  by  himself. 

" You  are  at  the  Subasio?”  The  8i)eak- 
er  turned  to  Diana. — " So  am  I.  I don’t 
dine — but  shall  we  meet  afterwards?” 

" And  Mr.  Frobisher  ?”  said  Diana, 
timidly. 

" He  is  staying  at  the  Leone.  But  I 
told  him  to  come  back.” 

After  dinner  the  whole  party  met  in 
Diana’s  little  sitting-room,  of  which  one 
window  looked  to  the  convent,  while  the 
other  commanded  the  plain.  And  from 
the  second,  the  tenant  of  the  room  had 
access  to  a small  terrace,  public  indeed 
to  the  rest  of  the  hotel,  but  as  there 
were  no  other  guests  the  English  party 
took  possession. 

Bobbie  stood  beside  the  terrace  window 
with  Diana,  gossiping;  while  Chide  and 
Ferrier  paced  the  terrace  with  their 
cigars.  Neither  Miss  Vincent  nor  Fro- 
bisher had  yet  appeared,  and  Muriel  Col- 
wood  was  making  tea.  Bobbie  was  play- 
ing his  usual  part  of  the  chatterbox; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  inward- 
ly applying  much  native  shrewdness 


and  a boundless  curiosity  to  Diana  and 
her  affairs. 

Did  she  know — ^had  he  any  idea — 
th^it  in  London  at  that  moment  she  was 
one  of  the  main  topics  of  conversation? 
— in  fact,  the  best  talked-about  young 
woman  of  the  day? — that  if  she  were  to 
spend  June  in  town, — which  of  course 
she  would  not  do — she  would  find  her- 
self a succes  fou — people  tumbling  over 
each  other  to  invite  her,  and  make  a 
show  of  her  ? Everybody  of  his  acquaint- 
ance was  now  engaged  in  retrying  the 
Wing  murder;  since  that  statement  of 
Chide’s  in  the  Times,  No  one  talked  of 
anything  else,  and  the  new  story  that 
was  now  tacked  on  to  the  old  had  given 
yet  another  spin  to  the  ball  of  gossip. 

How  had  the  story  got  out?  Bobbie 
believed  that  it  had  been  mainly  the  do- 
ing of  Lady  Niton.  At  any  rate  the 
world  understood  perfectly  that  Juliet 
Sparling’s  innocent  and  unfortunate 
daughter  had  been  harshly  treated  by 
Lady  Lucy — and  deserted  by  Lady  Lu- 
cy’s son. 

Queer  fellow,  Markham!  — rather  a 
fool  too.  Why  the  deuce  didn’t  he  stick 
to  it  ? Lady  Lucy  would  have  come 
round;  he  would  have  gained  enormous 
kudos,  and  lost  nothing.  Bobbie  looked 
admiringly  at  his  companion,  vowing  to 
himself  that  she  was  worth  fighting  for. 
But  his  own  heart  was  proof.  For  three 
months  he  had  been  engaged,  suh  rosa, 
to  a penniless  cousin.  No  one  knew, 
least  of  all  Lady  Niton,  who,  in  spite  of 
championship  of  Diana,  would  probably 
be  furious  when  she  did  know.  He  found 
himself  pining  to  tell  Diana;  he  would 
tell  her  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  an  op- 
portunity. Odd! — that  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing gone  through  a lot  yourself  should 
be  that  other  people  were  strongly  drawn 
to  unload  their  troubles  upon  you. 
Bobbie  felt  himself  a selfish  beast;  but 
all  the  same  his  " Ettie  ” and  his  debts ; 
— the  pros  and  cons  of  the  various 
schemes  for  his  future,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  allowed  Lady  Niton  to  play  so 
queer  and  tyrannical  a part;  all  these 
burned  on  his  tongue  till  he  could  con- 
fide them  to  Diana. 

Meanwhile  the  talk  strayed  to  Ferrier 
and  politics  — dangerous  ground!  Yet 
some  secret  impulse  in  Diana  drew  her 
towards  it,  and  Bobbie’s  curiosity  played 
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up.  Diana  spoke  with  concern  of  the 
great  man’s  pallor  and  fatigue.  Not  to 
be  wondered  at,”  said  Forbes,  consider- 
ing the  tight  place  he  was  in,  or  would 
soon  be  in.”  Diana  asked  for  explanations 
— acting  a part  a little — for  since  her 
acquaintance  with  Oliver  Markham  she 
had  become  a diligent  reader  of  news- 
papers. Bobbie,  divining  her,  gave  her 
the  latest  and  most  authentic  gossip  of 
the  clubs;  as  to  the  various  incidents 
and  gradations  of  the  now  open  revolt  of 
the  left  wing;  the  current  estimates  of 
Ferrier’s  strength  in  the  country;  and 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  election. 

Presently  he  even  ventured  on  Mark- 
ham’s name,  feeling  instinctively  that 
she  waited  for  it.  If  there  was  any 
change  in  the  face  beside  him,  the  May 
darkness  concealed  it,  and  Bobbie  chat- 
tered on.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Mark- 
ham was  in  a difficulty.  All  his  sym- 
pathies at  least  were  with  the  rebels,  and 
their  victory  would  be  his  profit. 

‘‘Yet  as  every  one  knows  that  Mark- 
ham is  under  great  obligations  to  Fer- 
rier ; for  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  these 
fellows  are  hatching,  doesn’t  look  pretty.” 

“ He  won’t  join  it !”  said  Diana, 
sharply. 

“ Well,  a good  many  people  think  he’s 
in  it  already.  Oh,  I dare  say  it’s  all 
rot  I”  the  speaker  added  hastily;  “and 
besides  it’s  not  at  all  certain  that  Mark- 
ham himself  will  get  in  next  time.” 

“ Get  in !” — It  was  a cry  of  astonish- 
ment— passing  on  into  constraint.  “ I 
thought  Mr.  Markham’s  seat  was  abso- 
lutely safe.” 

“ Not  it.”  Bobby  began  to  flounder. 
“ The  fact  is  it’s  not  safe  at  all ; it’s  un- 
commonly shaky.  He’ll  have  a squeak 
for  it.  They’re  not  so  sweet  on  him  down 
there  as  they  used  to  be.” 

Gracious!  — if  she  were  to  ask  why! 
The  young  man  was  about  hastily  to 
change  the  subject,  when  Sir  James  and 
his  companion  came  towards  them. 

“ Can’t  we  tempt  you  out.  Miss  Mal- 
loi-y  ?”  said  Ferrier.  “ There  is  a mar- 
vellous change !”  He  pointed  to  the 
plain  over  which  the  night  was  falling. 
“ When  we  met  you  in  the  church,  it 
was  still  winter,  or  wintry  spring.  Now 
— in  two  hours — ^the  summer’s  come!” 

And  on  Diana’s  face,  as  she  stepped 
out  to  join  him,  struck  a buffet  of  warm 


air;  a heavy  scent  of  narcissus  rose  from 
the  flower  boxes  on  the  terrace;. and  from 
a garden  far  below  came  the  sharp  thin 
prelude  of  a nightingale. 

For  about  half  an  hour  the  young  girl 
and  the  veteran  of  politics  walked  up 
and  down — sounding  each  other — heart 
reaching  out  to  heart — dumbly — ^behind 
the  veil  of  words.  There  was  a secret 
link  between  them.  The  politician  was 
bruised  and  weary;  well  aware  that  just 
as  fortune  seemed  to  have  brought  one 
of  her  topmost  prizes  within  his  grasp, 
forces  and  events  were  gathering  in 
silence  to  contest  it  with  him.  Ferrier 
had  been  twenty  - seven  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  his  chief  life  was 
there,  had  always  been  there,  outside  that 
maimed  and  customary  pleasure  he  found 
beside  a woman  now  white-haired.  To 
rule — ^to  lead  that  House,  had  been  the 
ambition  of  his  life.  He  had  earned  it 
— had  scorned  delights  for  it;  and  his 
powers  were  at  their  ripest. 

Yet  the  intrigue,  as  he  knew,  was  al- 
ready launched  that  might,  at  the  last 
moment,  sweep  him  from  his  goal.  Most 
of  the  men  concerned  in  it,  he  either  held 
for  honest  fanatics,  or  despised  as  flat- 
terers of  the  mob, — ignobly  pliant.  He 
could  and  would  fight  them  all,  with  good 
courage,  and  fair  hojie  of  victory. 

But  Lucy  Markham’s  son ! — that  defec- 
tion, realized  or  threatened,  was  begin- 
ning now  to  hit  him  hard.  Amid  all  their 
disagreements  of  the  past  year,  his  pride 
had  always  refused  to  believe  that  Mark- 
ham could  ultimately  make  common 
cause  with  the  party  dissenters.  Ferrier 
had  hardly  been  able  to  bring  himself 
indeed  to  take  the  disagreements  seri- 
ously. There  was  a secret  impatience, 
perhaps  even  a secret  arrogance  in  his 
feeling.  A young  man,  whom  he  had 
watched  from  his  babyhood,  had  put  into 
Parliament,  and  led  and  trained  there! 
— that  he  should  take  this  hostile  and 
harassing  line,  with  threat  of  worse,  was 
a matter  too  sore  and  intimate  to  be 
talked  about.  He  did  not  mean  to  talk 
about  it*  To  Lady  Lucy  he  never  spoke 
of  Oliver’s  opinions,  except  in  a half 
jesting  way;  to  other  people  he  did  not 
speak  of  them  at  all.  Ferrier’s  affections 
were  deep  and  silent.  He  had  not  found 
it  possible  to  love  the  mother  without 
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loving  the  son ; had  played  indeed  a 
father’s  part  to  him  since  Henry  Mark- 
ham’s death.  He  knew  the  brilliant, 
flawed,  unstable,  attractive  fellow  through 
and  through.  But  his  knowledge  left 
him  still  vulnerable.  He  thought  little 
of  Oliver’s  political  capacity;  and,  for 
all  his  affection,  had  no  great  admira- 
tion for  his  character.  Yet  Oliver  had 
power  to  cause  him  pain ; of  a kind 
that  no  other  of  his  Parliamentary  as- 
sociates possessed. 

The  letters  of  that  morning  had 
brought  him  news  of  an  important  meet- 
ing in  Markham’s  constituency,  in  which 
his  leadership  had  been  for  the  first 
time  openly  and  vehemently  attacked. 
Markham  had  not  been  present  at  the 
meeting;  and  Lady  Lucy  had  written, 
eagerly  declaring  that  he  could  not  have 
prevented  it,  and  had  no  responsibility. 
But  could  the  thing  have  been  done, 
within  his  own  borders,  without  at  least 
a tacit  connivance  on  his  part? 

The  incident  had  awakened  a x>eculiar- 
ly  strong  feeling  in  the  elder  man,  be- 
cause during  the  early  days  of  the  recess 
he  had  written  a series  of  letters  to 
Markham,  intended  not  only  to  recall 
Markham’s  own  allegiance,  but — through 
him — to  reach  two  of  the  leading  dis- 
sidents— Lankester  and  Barton — in  par- 
ticular, for  whom  he  felt  a strong  person- 
al respect  and  regard.  Not  directly;  for 
as  he  had  pointed  out  to  Oliver,  the  let- 
ters themselves  were  meant  for  him  only, 
and  would  be  certainly  misunderstood  by 
any  one  who  knew  him  less  intimately. 
But  his  suggestion  was  that  Oliver  might 
make  use  of  them  in  a peace-making  way. 

He  would  write  no  more,  however. 
With  the  news  of  the  Dimscombe  meet- 
ing the  relations  between  himself  and 
Oliver  entered  upon  a wholly  new  phase. 
Towards  Lucy’s  son  he  must  bear  him- 
self henceforward,  not  as  the  intimate 
confiding  friend,  or  foster-father,  but  as 
the  statesman  with  greater  interests  than 
his  own  to  protect;  and  he  thought  with 
considerable  uneasiness  of  the  letters 
which  were  already  in  Oliver’s  possession. 

But  what  after  all  were  his  grievances 
compared  with  those  of  this  soft-eyed 
girl?  It  pricked  his  conscience  to  re- 
member how  feebly  he  had  fought  her 
battle.  She  must  know  that  he  had  done 
little  or  nothing  for  her;  yet  there  was 


something  peculiarly  gentle,  one  might 
have  thought,  pitiful  in  her  manner  to- 
wards him.  His  pride  winced  under  it. 

Sir  James,  too,  must  have  his  private 
talk  with  Diana, — when  he  took  her  to  the 
further  extremity  of  the  little  terrace, 
and  told  her  of  the  results  and  echoes 
which  had  followed  the  publication  in 
the  Times  of  Wing’s  dying  statement. 

Diana  had  given  her  sanction  to  the 
publication  with  trembling  and  a torn 
mind.  Justice  to  her  mother  required  it. 
There  she  was  clear;  and  her  will  hard- 
ened to  the  act,  and  to  the  publicity 
which  it  involved.  But  Sir  Francis 
Wing’s  son  was  still  living,  and  what  for 
her  was  piety,  must  be  for  him  s^in  and 
dishonor.  She  did  not  shrink;  but  the 
compunctions  she  could  not  show  she 
felt;  and,  through  Sir  James  Chide,  she 
had  written  a little  letter  which  had  done 
something  to  soften  the  blow,  as  it  af- 
fected a dull  yet  not  inequitable  mind. 

“Does  he  forgive  us?”  she  asked  in 
a low  voice,  turning  her  face  towards  the 
Umbrian  plain,  with  its  twinkling  lights 
below,  its  stars  above. 

“He  knows  he  must  have  done  the 
same  in  our  place,”  said  Sir  James. 

After  a minute  he  looked  at  her  close- 
ly under  the  electric  light  which  domi- 
nated the  terrace. 

“I  am  afraid  you  have  been  going 
through  a great  deal,”  he  said,  bending 
over  her.  “Put  it  from  you  when  you 
can.  You  don’t  know  how  people  feel 
for  you.” 

She  looked  up  with  her  quick  smile. 

“ I don’t  always  think  of  it — and  oh ! 
I am  so  thankful  to  know!  I dream  of 
them  often — my  father  and  mother — but 
not  unhappily.  They  are  mine — much, 
much  more  than  they  ever  were.” 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  he  felt 
rather  than  saw  the  exaltation,  the  ten- 
der fire  in  her  look. 

All  very  well!  But  this  stage  would 
pass — must  pass.  She  had  her  own  life 
to  live.  And  if  one  man  had  behaved 
like  a selfish  coward,  all  the  more  reason 
to  invoke,  to  hurry  on  the  worthy  and 
the  perfect  lover. 

Presently  Marion  Vincent  appeared, 
and  with  her  Frobisher,  and  an  unkno\TO 
man  with  a magnificent  brow,  dark  eyes 
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of  an  amazing  vivacity,  and  a Southern 
brilliance  both  of  color  and  of  gesture. 
He  proved  to  be  a famous  Italian;  a 
poet,  well  known  to  European  fame ; 
who  having  married  an  English  wife 
had  settled  himself  at  Assisi  for  the 
study  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Franciscan 
literature.  He  became  at  once  the  centre 
of  a circle  which*  grouped  itself  on  the 
terrace;  while  he  jwinted  to  spot  after 
spot,  dimly  white  on  the  shadows  of  the 
moonlit  plain,  linking  each  with  the 
Franciscan  legend,  and  the  passion  of 
Franciscan  poetry.  The  slopes  of -San 
Damiano,  the  sites  of  Spello,  Bevagna, 
Cannara;  Rivo  Torto,  the  hovering  dome 
of  the  Portiuncula,  the  desolate  up- 
lands that  lead  to  the  Carceri;  one  after 
another,  the  scenes,  and  images, — gro- 
tesque or  lovely, — simple  or  profound, — 
of  the  vast  Franciscan  story,  rose  into 
life  under  his  touch,  till  they  generated 
in  those  listening  the  answer  of  the  soul 
of  to-day  to  the  soul  of  the  Poverello. 
Poverty,  misery,  and  crime, — still  they 
haunt  the  Umbrian  villages  and  the 
Assisan  streets ; the  shadows  of  them, 
as  the  north  knows  them,  lay  deep  and 
terrible  in  Marion  Vincent’s  eyes.  But 
as  the  poet  spoke,  the  eternal  protest 
and  battle  cry  of  Humanity  swelled  up 
against  them ; overflowed,  engulfed  them. 
The  hearts  of  some  of  his  listeners 
burned  within  them. 

And  finally  he  brought  them  back  to 
the  famous  legend  of  the  hidden  church; 
deep,  deep  in  the  rock — below  the  two 
churches  that  we  see  to-day;  where  St. 
Francis  waits, — standing,  with  his  arms 
raised  to  heaven,  on  fire  with  an  eternal 
hope,  an  eternal  ecstasy. 

‘‘Waits  for  what?”  said  Ferrier,  the 
sceptic,  under  his  breath,  forgetting 
his  audience  a moment.  “ The  death 
of  Catholicism?” 

Sir  James  Chide  moved  indignantly. 
Ferrier,  startled,  looked  round,  threw  his 
old  friend  a gesture  of  apology,  which 
Sir  James  mutely  accepted.  Then  Sir 
J ames  got  up  and  strolled  away,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  terrace. 

The  Poet  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  this 
little  incident,  and  assuming  the  sympa- 
thy of  his  audience,  raised  his  eyebrows, 
smiling,  as  he  repeated  Ferrier’s  words — 

“The  death  of  Catholicism!  No,  Sig- 


nor ! — its  second  birth.”  And  with  a 
Southern  play  of  hand  and  feature, — the 
nobility  of  brow  and  aspect  turned  now 
on  this  listener,  now  on  that, — ^he  began 
to  describe  the  revival  of  faith  in  Italy. 

“ Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  faith 
enough  in  this  country  to  make  a heresy ! 
And  now! — if  St.  Francis  were  here, — 
in  every  olive  garden — in  each  hill  town 
— on  the  road  and  the  byways — on  the 
mountains  — in  the  plains  — his  heart 
would  greet  the  swelling  of  a new  tide 
drawing  inward  to  this  land — the  breath 
of  a new  spring  kindling  the  buds  of  life. 
He  would  hear  preached  again,  in  the 
language  of  a new  day,  his  own  religion 
of  love,  humility,  and  poverty.  The  new 
faith  springs  from  the  very  heart  of  Ca- 
tholicism, banned  and  i)ersecuted  as  new 
faiths  have  always  been;  but  every  day 
it  lives,  it  spreads!  Knowledge  and  sci- 
ence walk  hand  in  hand  with  it;  the 
future  is  before  it.  It  spreads  in  tales 
and  poems,  like  the  Franciscan  message; 
it  penetrates  the  priesthood ; it  passes  like 
the  risen  body  of  the  Lord  through  the 
walls  of  seminaries  and  episcopal  palaces; 
through  the  bulwarks  that  surround  the 
Vatican  itself.  Tenderly,  yet  with  an  ab- 
solute courage,  it  puts  aside  old  abuses, 
old  ignorances! — ^like  St.  Francis,  it  holds 
out  its  hand  to  a spiritual  bride — and  the 
name  of  that  bride  is  Truth!  And  in  his 
grave  within  the  rock, — on  tiptoe — the 
Poverello  listens — ^the  Poverello  smiles!” 

The  Poet  raised  his  hand  and  pointed 
to  the  convent  pile,  towering  under  the 
moonlight.  Diana’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Sir  James  had  come  back  to  the  group, 
his  face,  with  its  dignified  and  strenuous 
lines,  bent — half  perplexed,  half  frown- 
ing,— on  the  speaker.  And  the  magic  of 
the  .Umbrian  night  stole  upon  each  quick- 
ened pulse. 

But  presently  when  the  group  had 
broken  up,  and  Ferrier  was  once  more 
strolling  beside  Diana,  he  said  to  her — 

“A  fine  prophecy! — But  I had  a let- 
ter this  morning  from  another  Italian 
writer.  It  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage— ‘ The  soul  of  this  nation  is  dead. 
The  old  enthusiasms  are  gone.  We  have 
the  most  selfish,  the  most  cynical  hour- 
geoisie  in  Europe.  Happy  the  men  of 
1860!  They  had  some  illusions  left — re- 
ligion, monarchy,  country.  We  too  have 
men  who  would  give  themselves, — if  they 
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could.  But  to  what?  No  one  wants 
them  any  more — nessuno  li  vuole  piuP 
Well — there  are  the  two.  Which  will 
you  believe?” 

‘^The  Poet! — ” said  Diana,  in  a low 
faltering  voice.  But  it  was  no  cry  of 
triumphant  faith.  It  was  the  typical  cry 
of  our  generation,  before  the  closed  door 
that  openeth  not. 

“ That  was  good !”  said  Marion  Vin- 
cent, as  the  last  of  the  party  disappeared 
through  the  terrace  window,  and  she 
and  Diana  w^ere  left  alone — but  this 
is  better.” 

She  drew  Diana  towards  her,  kissed  her, 
and  smiled  at  her.  But  the  smile  wrung 
Diana^s  heart. 

“ Why  have  you  been  so  ill  ? — and  I 
never  knew!”  She  wrapped  a shawl 
round  her  friend,  and,  holding  her  hands, 
eayed  into  her  face. 

“It  was  all  so  hurried — there  was  so 
little  time  to  think  or  remember.  But 
now  there  is  time.” 

“ Now  you  are  going  to  rest  ? — and  get 
well  ?” 

Marion  smiled  again. 

“ I shall  have  holiday  for  a few  months 
—then  rest.” 

“You  won’t  live  any  more  in  the  East 
End? — You’ll  come  to  me — in  the  coun- 
try?” said  Diana  eagerly. 

“ Perhaps ! But  I want  to  see  all  I 
can  in  my  holiday — before  I rest!  All 
my  life  I have  lived  in  London.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  see — but  squalor.  Do 
you  know  that  I have  lived  next  door 
to  a fried  fish  shop  for  twelve  years? 
But  now — think ! — I am  in  Italy — and  we 
are  going  to  the  Alps — and  we  shall  stay 
on  Lake  Como — and — and  there  is  no 
end  to  our  ])lans — if  only  my  holiday  is 
long  enough.” 

What  a ghost  face! — and  what  shining 
eyes ! 

“Oh,  but  make  it  long  enough!” 
pleaded  Diana,  laying  one  of  the  emaci- 
ated hands  against  her  cheek,  and  smit- 
ten by  a vague  terror. 

“ That  do€*s  not  depend  on  me,”  said 
Marion  slowly. 


“ Marion !”  cried  Diana — “ tell 
what  you  mt'an.” 

Marion  hesitated  a moment,  then  said 
(juietly : 

“ Promise,  dear,  to  take  it  quite  simply 
— just  as  I tell  it.  I am  so  happy.  There 
was  an  operation — six  weeks  ago.  It  w^as 
quite  successful — I have  no  pain.  The 
doctors  give  me  seven  or  eight  months. 
Then  my  enemy  wdll  come  back — and  my 
rest  with  him.” 

A cry  escaped  Diana,  as  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  friend’s  lap.  Marion  kisses! 
and  comforted  her. 

“If  you  only  knew  how  happy  I am!” 
she  said  in  a low  voice.  “ Ever  since  I 
was  a child  I seem  to  have  fought — 
fought  hard  for  every  step — every  breath. 
I fought  for  bread  first,  — and  self- 
respect — for  myself  — then  for  others. 
One  seemed  to  be  hammering  at  shut 
gates;  or  climbing  precipices,  with  loads 
that  dragged  one  down.  Such  trouble 
always !”  she  murmured,  with  closed 
eyes — “ such  toil  and  anguish  of  body 
and  brain.  And  now  it  is  all  over!” 
— she  raised  herself  joyously — “ I am  al- 
ready on  the  further  side.  I am  like  St. 
Francis — waiting.  xVnd  meanwhile  I have 
a dear  friend — who  loves  me.  I can’t 
let  him  marry  me.  Pain  and  disease, 
and  mutilation, — of  all  those  horrors,  as 
far  as  I can,  he  shall  know  nothing.  He 
shall  not  nurse  me;  he  shall  only  love 
and  lead  me.  But  I have  been  thirsting 
for  beautiful  things  all  my  life, — and  he 
is  giving  them  to  me.  I have  dreamed  of 
Italy  since  I was  a baby;  and  here  I am! 
I have  seen  Rome  and  Florence.  We  go 
on  to  Venice.  And  next  week  there  will 
be  mountains — and  snow  peaks — rivers — 
forests — flowers — ” 

Her  voice  sank  and  died  away.  Diana 
clung  to  her  \veeping,  in  a spet^ehless 
grief  and  reverence.  At  the  same  time, 
her  own  murdered  love  cried  out  within 
her;  and  in  the  hot  despair  of  youth  she 
told  herself  that  life  was  as  much  fin- 
ished for  her  as  for  this  tired  saint, — this 
woman  of  forty, — who  had  borne  since 
her  babyhood  the  burdens  of  tlu'  poor. 

[to  m:  coxTixuFj).] 
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and  championship  of  the  seas,  stand  un- 
broken and  unsurpassed. 

Tile  ori^jin  of  the  word  clip|x?r  docs 
not  sc^eni  <iuite  clear,  though  it  may  have 
Ix^en  derived  from  clip,  which  in  former 
times  meant,  among  other  things,  to  run 
or  riy  swiftly.  Dryden  uses  the  word 
clip  to  describe  the  flight  of  a falcon: 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  designed. 
And.  witli  her  eagerness  tlie  quarry  missed. 
Straight  Hies  at  check,  ami  clips  it  down 
the  wind. 

Yet,  whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  is  no 
(|uestion  about  the  existence  of  the  fa- 
mous Baltimore  clippers  long  before  the 
clipper-ship  era  opened,  but  these  vessels 
were  either  brigs,  brigantines,  fore-and- 
aft  or  to|>sail  schooners,  of  from  ninety 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  register, 
and  were  employed  as  fruiters,  smugglers, 
privateers,  or  African  slavers:  many  of 
the  last  mentioned  sailing  under  the  flags 
(d  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Aral  while  there  has  always  been  an 
effort,  even  in  ancient  times,  to  improve 
the  models  and  speed  of  vessels,  still  the 
Haitthow  was  the  first  extreme  clipper- 
ship  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world.  Her 
imwiel  w^as  a radical  departure  from  any 
sailing  ship  that  had  been  built  up  to 
that  j)eriod,  having  long  concave  water 
lines,  with  her  greatest  breadth  at  a point 
considerably  farther  aft  than  had  hith- 
ertr‘  been  regarded  as  practicable.  Tier 
design  did  not  differ  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  from  .any  sailing  ship  (»ver  built, 
aiul  one  critical  observer  declared  that 
her  bow  had  been  turned  “outside  in,'’ 
and  lliat  her  whole  form  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Tn  ls41,  John  W.  Griffeths,  of  New 
York,  proposed  several  improvements  in 
marine  architecture,  which  were  cm- 
IxMlied  ill  the  model  of  a elipper-shii) 
exhibited  at  the  American  institute. 
Later  he  deliverwl  a series  of  lectures 
on  the  seieiiee  of  ship-building,  which 
were  the  first  discourses  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States. 

This  proposed  departure  from  (»ld 
methods  met  with  much  opposition,  hut 
in  1?^43  Howland  and  Aspinwall  com- 
missioned Smith  and  Dimon,  of  New 
York,  in  whose  employment  Mr.  Griffeths 
had  spent  several  years  ns  dranglitsman. 


to  embody  these  ex])erimental  ideas  in 
tile  Fla  hi  bow  of  750  tons;  this  vessel  was 
therefore  the  result  of  Mr.  Griffeths’s 
earnest  and  intelligent  efforts  for  im- 
provement in  the  model  of  ships. 

The  Ilainhow  was  very  much  sharper 
than  any  ship  yet  built,  and  her  model 
gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  discussion 
while  she  was  on  the  stocks  in  course  of 
construction.  It  was  generally  admitted 
by  the  recognized  shipping  authorities  of 
South  Street  that  she  was  a handsome 
vessel,  but  whether  she  could  be  made 
to  sail  was  a question  upon  which  there 
were  varieties  of  opinion.  She  proved 
an  excellent  ship  in  every  way  and  ex- 
ceedingly fast.  Her  second  voyage  to 
Canton,  out  and  home,  was  made  in  six 
months  and  fourteen  days,  including  two 
weeks  in  port  discharging  and  loading 
cargo.  She  went  out  to  Canton  against 
the  northeast  monsoon  in  ninety-two  and 
home  in  eighty-eight  days,  bringing  the 
news  of  her  own  arrival  at  Canton. 
Captain  John  Land,  her  able  and  en- 
thusiastic commander,  declared  that  she 
was  the  fastest  ship  in  the  world,  and 
this  was  undeniably  true;  finding  no  one 
to  differ  with  him,  he  further  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  no  ship  could  he 
built  to  beat  the  Rninhoir,  and  very  few 
v(‘ssels  have  ever  broken  her  record. 

It  was  at  about  this  period  that  Captain 
Robert  IL  Waterman  began  to  attract 
public  attention  b.y  making  some  remark- 
ably fast  ])a*=;sages  in  the  ship  Natchez, 
though  he  had  been  known  for  some 
yr‘ars  among  the  shipping  community  of 
X(‘vv  York  r4S  a remarkably  skilful  sea- 
man and  navigator.  This  ship  was  one 
of  tlie  full-poop  New  Orleans  packets, 
and  was  built  l>y  Isaac  Webb  in  183.5. 
('aptain  Waterman  took  her  round  Cape 
Horn  to  the  west  eoast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, thence  across  the  Pacific  to  Hong- 
kong, wh(‘re  h(‘  loaded  a cargo  of  tea  for 
New  York,  making  the  passage  home  in 
ninety-four  days,  and  the  voyage  round 
(he  cIoIh*  in  nine  months  and  twtmty- 
six  <lays.  In  1814  Captain  WatcTinan 
sailed  again  in  the  Natchez  from  N(nv 
York  for  Valparaiso,  and  made  the  pas- 
sage in  sev(mty-one  days,  thence  to  Cal- 
lao in  eight  days,  and  to  Hongkong 
in  fiftv-fonr  days.  Slie  again  load(Hl  tea 
for  New  5%>rk.  and  sailed  from  (’anton 
January  15.  1815:  passed  Java  Head  lai 
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One  night  the  Hero  lay  becalmed  in 
a dense  fog,  the  cold,  penetrating  mist 
drenching  her  sails  and  dripping  from 
the  main  boom  along  her  narrow  deck. 
At  midnight  Captain  Palmer  relieved  his 
mate  and  took  the  deck  for  the  middle 
watch.  When  the  man  at  the  helm 
struck  one  bell.  Captain  Palmer  was 
somewhat  startled  to  hear  the  sound  re- 
])eated  twice  at  short  intervals,  as  he 
knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that  the  only 
living  things  within  many  leagues  were 
whales,  albatross,  penguin,  and  the  like, 
nor  did  he  recall  ever  hearing  of  those 
harmless  creatures  carrying  bells  about 
with  them.  The  watch  on  deck  was 
really  alarmed,  for  in  those  days  super- 
stition had  not  by  any  means  departed 
from  the  ocean. 

Captain  Palmer,  however,  concluded 
that,  strange  as  it  seemed,  he  must  be 
in  company  with  other  vessels,  and  so 
at  four  o’clock  left  the  mate  in  charge 
of  the  deck  with  orders  to  call  him  if 
the  fog  lifted,  and  turned  in  for  his 
morning  watch  below.  At  seven  bells 
the  mate  reported  that  the  fog  had  cleared 
a little  and  a light  breeze  was  springing 
up,  and  by  the  time  Captain  Palmer  got 
on  deck  two  large  men-of-war  were  in 
sight,  not  more  than  a mile  distant;  a 
frigate  on  the  port  bow  and  a sloop  of 
war  on  the  starboard  quarter,  both  show- 
ing Russian  colors.  Soon  the  United 
States  ensign  was  run  up  at  the  main 
peak  of  the  Hero  and  floating  gayly  in 
the  morning  breeze.  The  three  vessels 
were  now  hove  to,  and  then  a twelve- 
oared  launch  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  frigate,  her  crew  and  officer  in  the 
stern-sheets  in  uniform;  she  swept  round 
under  the  stern  of  the  Hero,  and  the 
crew  tossed  oars  as  the  coxswain  shot  her 
alongside : she  really  looked  almost  as 
large  as  the  little  sloop;  at  all  events,  the 
Russian  officer  stepped  from  her  gunwale 
to  the  deck  of  the  Hero,  The  officer 
spoke  English  fluently,  and  presented 
Commander  Bellingshausen’s  compli- 
ments, who  invited  the  captain  of  the 
American  sloop  to  come  on  board  his  ship. 

Accordingly,  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  giving  an  order  or  two  to  his  mate, 
stepped  into  the  launch  just  as  he  stood, 
in  sea  boots,  sealskin  coat,  and  sou’- 
wester. They  were  soon  alongside  the 
frigate,  and  Captain  Palmer  was  ushered 
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into  the  commander’s  spacious  and  luxu- 
rious cabin.  The  scene  was  impressive: 
the  venerable  white-haired  commander 
surrounded  by  his  officers  in  full  uni- 
form, and  the  stalwart  young  American 
captain  standing  with  respectful  dignity 
and  repose,  his  rough,  weather-worn  sea 
dress  contrasting  with  his  fresh,  intel- 
ligent, handsome  face. 

After  questioning  Captain  Palmer 
about  himself,  his  vessel,  and  the  land 
that  he  had  discovered,  and  incidentally 
remarking  that  he  had  himself  been  two 
years  upon  a voyage  of  discovery,  but 
had  found  only  two  small  islands,  the 
commander  asked  to  see  Captain  Palmer’s 
chart  and  log-book;  these  were  sent  for 
on  board  the  Hero  while  an  elaborate 
lunch  was  being  served,  and  afterward 
carefully  examined.  The  commander 
then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  placing  his 
hand  in  a parental  manner  upon  Cap- 
tain Palmer’s  head,  delivered  quite  an 
oration : I name  the  land  that  you  have 
discovered  ‘ Palmer  Land  ’ in  your  honor. 
But  what  will  my  august  master  say,  and 
what  will  he  think  of  my  cruising  for 
two  years  in  search  of  land  that  has  been 
discovered  by  a boy,  in  a sloop  but  little 
larger  than  the  launch  of  my  frigate  ?” 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  build- 
ing of  clipper-ships,  and  from  the  time 
their  keels  were  laid  along  the  blocks 
until  they  ran  their  lines  ashore  at  the 
wharf  in  San  Francisco  the  one  control- 
ling impulse  was  speed.  Some  of  the 
clippers  were  fully  rigged  on  the  stocks, 
and  launched  with  skysail-yards  across, 
then  hurried  to  their  loading  berths, 
where  cargoes  were  shipped  night  and 
day,  and  w'hen  captains  got  to  sea  they 
never  let  up  on  their  ships  or  crews  till 
the  Golden  Gate  was  over  the  taffrail 
and  the  anchor  on  the  ground  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  It  was  drive,  drive,  drive, 
and  the  captain  that  made  the  fastest 
passage  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

The  central  points  about  which  the 
great  ship-owning  interests  collected  were 
New  York  and  Boston.  Here,  too,  were 
the  most  famous  shipyards;  all  along 
the  harbor  front  at  East  Boston,  and 
water  front  of  the  East  River  from  Pike 
to  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street,  New  York, 
were  to  be  seen  splendid  clipper-ships 
in  every  stage  of  construction.  These 
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shipyards  were  great  thriving  hives  of 
industry.  They  were  unique  and  inter- 
esting localities — the  like  of  which  have 
never  existed  elsewhere — long  ago  passed 
away,  and  now  all  but  forgotten. 

The  superiority  of  the  clippers  in  speed 
over  the  old  full-built  vessels  was  even 
more  marked  in  the  average  length  and 
regularity  of  their  voyages  than  by  their 
record  passages;  they  could  be  depended 
upon  not  to  make  long  passages;  with 
their  sharp  lines  and  lofty  canvas  they 
were  able  to  cross  belts  of  calm  and  light 
winds  much  quicker  than  the  low-rigged, 
full-bodied  ships,  while  in  strong  head- 
winds there  was  no  comparison,  as  the 
sharper  ships  would  work  out  to  wind- 
ward in  weather  that  held  the  old  type 
of  vessels  like  a barrier  until  the  wind 
hauled  fair  or  moderated;  in  a word,  the 
clippers  could  go  and  find  strong  or 
favorable  winds,  while  the  full-bodied 
ships  were  compelled  to  wait  for  them. 

On  board  the  American  clippers  there 
was  no  allowance  of  food,  as  in  British 
ships;  a barrel  of  beef,  pork,  bread, 
or  fiour  was  supposed  to  last  about  so 
many  days,  according  to  the  ship’s  com- 
pany; a little  more  or  less  did  not  mat- 
ter. The  water  was  in  charge  of  the 
carpenter,  and  was  usually  carried  in  an 
iron  tank  which  rested  on  the  keelson 
abaft  the  mainmast  and  came  up  to  the 
main-deck;  this  tank  was  in  the  form 
of  a cylinder,  and  held  from  three  to 
four  thousand  gallons;  some  of  the  larger 
ships  carried  their  water  in  two  of  these 
tanks.  Each  morning,  at  sea,  water  equal 
to  one  gallon  for  every  person  on  board 
was  pumped  out  of  the  tank  and  placed 
in  a scuttle-butt  on  deck;  the  carpenter 
then  made  a report  of  the  number  of 
gallons  remaining  in  the  tank  to  the 
chief  officer,  who  entered  it  in  the  log- 
book. During  the  day  the  crew  took  the 
water  they  needed  from  the  scuttle-butt, 
the  cook  and  the  steward  what  they  re- 
quired for  the  galley  and  aft;  and  while 
there  was  no  stint,  woe  to  the  man  who 
wasted  fresh  water  at  sea  in  those  days, 
for  if  he  managed  to  escape  the  just 
wrath  of  the  officers,  his  shipmates  were 
pretty  sure  to  take  care  of  him.  The 
salt  beef  and  pork  were  kept  in  a harness- 
cask  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  when  a 
fresh  barrel  of  provisions  was  opened, 
the  harness-cask  was  scrubbed  and  scald- 
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ed  out  with  boiling  water,  so  was  always 
sweet  and  clean.  “ Plenty  of  work, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  good  pay,”  is  what 
sailormen  used  to  say  of  the  American 
clippers;  the  sort  of  ships  good  seamen 
liked  to  sail  in. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  and  impor- 
tant difference  between  American  mer- 
chant ships  and  those  of  other  nationali- 
ties was  with  regard  to  the  use  of  wines 
and  spirits.  On  board  British  ships  grog 
was  served  out  regularly  to  the  men  be- 
fore the  mast,  and  the  captains  and  of- 
ficers were  allowed  wine  money.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  was  permitted  on  board  of 
American  vessels.  Robert  Mintum,  of 
the  firm  of  Grinnell  and  Co.,  in  his 
evidence  before  a Parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1848,  stated  that  teetotalism 
was  not  only  encouraged  on  board  of 
American  ships  by  the  owners,  but  actual- 
ly earned  a bonus  from  underwriters, 
who  offered  to  return  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  insurance  premium  upon  voyages 
performed  without  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  On  board  the  packet-ships  and 
other  American  vessels  carrying  passen- 
gers there  was  usually  wine  on  the  cap- 
tain’s table,  but  the  captains  and  officers 
rarely,  if  ever,  made  use  of  it.  The  sail- 
ors were  allowed  plenty  of  hot  coffee 
night  or  day  in  hea\'y  weather,  but  grog 
was  unknown  on  board  American  mer- 
chant ships. 

In  these  days,  when  coal  shovels  have 
superseded  watch-tackles,  and  steamship 
agents  are  glad  to  secure  twenty  dol- 
lars freight  per  ton  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  the  rates  received  by 
the  clipper-ships  seem  almost  like  some 
fable  of  mythology — forty,  fifty,  and  even 
sixty  dollars  per  ton  of  forty  cubic  feet; 
and  how  well  they  earned  them  I 

It  warms  the  blood  to  think  of  the 
Plying  Cloud,  with  Josiah  Perkins  Creesy 
in  command,  as  she  swept  past  Sandy 
Hook  on  June  3,  1851,  bound  for  San 
Francisco.  And  as  the  green  High- 
lands of  Neversink  faded  on  the  horizon 
she  was  running  before  a light  wester- 
ly breeze  under  three  skysails,  royal, 
topgallant,  topmast,  and  square  lower 
studdingsails,  the  foam  curling  along 
her  keen,  slender  bow.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ened to  a gale,  but  the  canvas  stayed  on 
her,  until  the  log  records:  " June  6. — Lost 
maintopsail-yard  and  main  and  mizzen 
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topgallantmasts.  June  7. — Sent  up  top- 
gallant masts  and  yards.  June  8. — Sent 
up  maintopsail-yard,  and  set  all  possible 
sails.  June  14. — Discovered  mainmast 
badly  sprung  about  a foot  from  the 
hounds,  and  fished  it.”  From  this  time 
she  encountered  moderate  winds  and 
calms:  in  four  consecutive  days  she  made 
only  101,  82,  62,  and  63  miles,  yet  never- 
theless she  crossed  the  equator  twenty- 
one  days  out. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  line  a mutiny 
broke  out  among  the  crew,  and  Captain 
Creesy  ordered  several  of  the  men  in 
irons.  ^^July  11. — Very  severe  thunder 
and  lightning — double  reefed  topsails — 
latter  part  blowing  hard  gale,  close  reefed 
topsails,  split  fore  and  main  topmast 
staysails.  At  1 p.m.  discovered  mainmast 
had  sprung.  Sent  down  royal  and  top- 
gallant yards  and  booms  off  lower  and 
topsail-yards  to  relieve  the  mast — ^heavy 
sea  running,  and  shipping  large  quan- 
tities of  water  over  lee  rail.  July  12. — 
Heavy  southwest  gales  and  sea,  distance 
40  miles.  July  13. — Let  men  out  of 
irons  in  consequence  of  wanting  their 
services.  At  6 p.m.  carried  away  main- 
topsail  tye  and  truss  band  round  main- 
mast, single  reefed  topsails.  July  19. — 
Crossed  latitude  60°  south.  July  20. 
— At  4 A.M.  close  reefed  topsails  and 
furled  courses,  hard  gale  with  thick 
weather  and  snow.  July  23. — Passed 
through  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire.  At 
8 A.M.  Cape  Horn  north  6 miles  dis- 
tant, the  whole  coast  covered  with  snow.” 
She  crossed  latitude  50°  south  in  the 
Pacific  on  July  26,  seven  days  from  the 
same  latitude  in  the  Atlantic — a remark- 
able record.  “July  31. — ^Latter  part 
strong  gales  and  high  sea  running,  ship 
very  wet  fore  and  aft.  Distance  run  this 
day,  374  miles.  During  the  squalls  18 
knots  of  line  was  not  sufficient  to  measure 
the  rate  of  speed.  Topgallantsails  set. 
August  1. — Strong  gales  and  squally. 
At  6 P.M.,  in  topgallantsails,  double 
reefed  fore  and  mizzen  topsails,  heavy 
sea  running.  At  4 a.m.  made  sail  again. 
Distance,  334  miles.  August  3. — Sus- 
pended first  officer  from  duty,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  arrogating  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  cutting  up  rigging  contrary 
to  my  orders,  and  long  continued  neglect 
of  duty.  August  26.  — Spoke  barque 
Amelia  Pacquet  180  days  out  from  Lon- 


don bound  for  San  Franciscb.  August 
29. — ^Lost  foretopgallantmast.  August  30. 
— Sent  up  foretopgallantmast.”  And  at 
11.30  A.M.  the  Flying  Cloud  dashed 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  89  days  21 
hours  from  Sandy  Hook,  with  fishings 
on  her  masts  and  yards  and  stoppers 
on  her  rigging — the  scars  and  emblems 
of  victory. 

Let  us  briefly  note  some  of  the  records 
of  these  American  clippers  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco : the  Flying  Cloud 
(twice)  and  Andrew  Jackson,  89  days. 
Sword  Fish,  90  days.  Flying  Fish  and 
Great  Repuhlic,  92  days.  John  Gilpin, 
93  days.  Sweepstakes,  94  days.  Surprise 
and  Romance  of  the  Seas,  96  days.  Sea 
Witch,  Contest,  Antelope,  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  Flying  Dragon,  97  days.  Flying 
Fish  and  David  Brown,  98  days.  Herald 
of  the  Morning  and  Hurricane,  99  days. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  the 
Northern  Light,  76  days,  and  to  New 
York,  the  Comet  and  Trade  Wind,  76 
days.  Of  the  best  twenty-four  hours’ 
run  in  nautical  miles,  of  American  built 
clippers,  may  be  mentioned  the  Red 
Jacket,  413  miles;  James  Baines,  420 
miles;  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  424  miles; 
and  Lightning,  436  miles.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  these  records,  made  more  than 
half  a century  ago,  have  never  been 
broken  by  ships  under  canvas,  and,  as 
time  rolls  on,  the  probability  that  they 
ever  will  be  becomes  less  and  less. 

Of  the  men  who  commanded  the  Amer- 
ican clippers  it  may  be  said  that  they 
carried  the  ensign  of  the  United  States 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with  honor 
to  their  country  and  themselves.  It  would 
be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  these  cap- 
tains were  blustering  bullies  at  sea,  or 
rollicking  shellbacks  on  shore,  and  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  think  of  them, 
either  afloat  or  on  shore,  as  Chesterfields 
or  carpet  knights.  Many  of  them  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  prosperous 
professional  or  business  men,  until  a 
closer  acquaintance  disclosed  a world-wide 
knowledge  of  men  and  cities,  that  made 
so  many  of  these  unique  master  mar- 
iners delightful  companions  and  welcome 
guests.  And  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  braver,  truer  hearted  gentlemen 
or  finer  seamen  than  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican clipper-ship  captains  of  half  a cen- 
tury ago  have  ever  sailed  the  seas. 
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BY  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 


IN  the  back  room  of  an  aged  and  dingy 
mountaineer’s  shack  which  squatted 
in  the  shadow  of  a pine-clad  foothill 
of  the  Cumberlands  were  two  old  and 
white-haired  women.  Each  was  distin- 
guished in  her  own  appearance;  between 
the  two,  however,  there  were  sharp  con- 
trasts. Mrs.  Newcomb,  the  stranger  from 
New  York,  trained  in  a highly  civilized 
society,  was  quite  unlike  Mrs.  Frazer, 
the  old  bedridden  paralytic,  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  derived  from  the  Ken- 
tucky wilderness  and  the  monotony  of 
day  to  day  existence. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Newcomb’s  re- 
fined and  gentle  countenance  in  the 
Frazer  cabin  was  accounted  for  by  a 
calamity  which  had  involved  both  her 
own  son  and  the  last  male  member  of 
the  Frazer  family — the  youngest  son  of 
the  old  woman  who  lay  by  the  window  on 
a sagging  com  husk  bed.  Young  New- 
comb had  come  into  this  region  to  survey 
timber  for  a Northern  eori)oration.  His 
guide  had  been  young  Frazer.  Purcell 
Bailey,  of  bad  repute  and  descended  of 
a long  line  of  enemies  of  the  Frazers, 
had  attacked  the  Frazer  boy  in  a row  at 
the  deserted  lumber  camp.  Newcomb  had 
interfered  in  the  course  of  the  shooting, 
and  now  lay  thirty  miles  up  the  river, 
at  Guinea  Pig  Gap,  with  a bullet  in  his 
thigh  and  an  ugly  furrow  under  one  eye. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  had  come  from  the  rail- 
road as  far  as  the  Frazer  cabin  on  a 
mule  wagon;  she  had  8topi)ed  for  the 
night  because  it  was  a full  day’s  uphill 
ride  to  Guinea  Pig  and  because  she  felt 
a certain  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  other 
mother.  In  the  front  part  of  the  cabin, 
behind  a closed  door  which  had  been 
drape<l  with  black  cheesecloth  by  Kate 
Frazer  before  she  had  gone  down  to  town 
to  make  funeral  arrangements,  lay  the 
body  of  the  last  of  the  Frazers. 

It  was  past  midday.  The  silence  and 
heat  of  the  August  afternoon  became 
more  and  more  noticeable  to  Mrs.  New- 


comb, who,  sitting  in  a broken  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  gazed  out  the  window  at 
the  wide  sweep  of  sunlit  grassy  slope 
that  led  down  to  the  yellow  river,  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  think  of  a means 
by  which  she  could  offer  sympathy  to  her 
stolid  companion,  whose  firmly  set  coun- 
tenance above  the  pillow  and  gnarl- 
ed inflexible  body  beneath  the  sheet 
served  only  to  suggest  brave,  uncom- 
plaining suffering. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  had  the  peculiar  bal- 
ance of  temperament  that  comes  after 
years  of  proper  conscientious  widowhood. 
More  than  the  average  share  of  wealth, 
contact  with  the  refining  influences,  with 
mannerly  persons  and  distinguished  so- 
ciety, had  come  within  her  experience. 
Restraint,  unselfishness,  and  gentility  had 
made  her  calm  and  altogether  happy. 
Without  snobbery,  she  never  lost  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a Newcomb  or  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  New- 
combs had  been  for  many  generations 
proud  and  Christian  gentlefolk.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  lady  on 
the  bed  suffused  a self-satisfaction  too 
strong  not  to  have  a mighty  strength  of 
character  behind  it.  She  was  a powerful 
old  personality  in  the  very  fact  of  her 
forbidding  stolidity.  Mrs.  Newcomb  felt 
that  words  deemed  useful  and  graceful 
in  her  own  urban  environment  would 
here,  amid  the  Kentucky  pines  and  be- 
neath the  eagle  that  soared  above  the 
rugged  cliff  on  the  river’s  far  shore,  seem 
inconsequent  and  petty. 

Occasionally  a large  fly  circled  the 
room  with  vehement  obtrusive  buzz,  put- 
ting into  lesser  commotion  the  horde  of 
smaller  species  that  rested  on  the  white- 
washed walls,  or  crawled  over  the  limp  bed- 
sheet,  or  across  the  crooked,  dry,  brown, 
wizened,  desperate  hands  of  the  laconic  old 
invalid,  or  disappeared  suddenly  into  in- 
visible flight. 

Mrs.  Frazer  was  thinking  hard,  staring 
with  her  clear,  blue,  youthful  e^^es  at  the 
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ceiling.  The  woman  from  New  York  mar- 
velled at  these  wonderful,  ever  new  eyes 
that  were  set  in  a face  cross-hatched  with 
wrinkles  and  as  old  as  old  parchment. 

I believe  in  the  ways  of  the  Al- 
mighty,” said  the  native  woman,  finally 
turning  her  head.  When  she  spoke,  her 
thin  colorless  lips  met  tightly  with  the 
suggestion  of  firm  will,  so  often  expressed 
in  the  lower  faces  of  toothless  old  women. 
“ There  ain’t  no  reason  of  speakin’  of 
your  son.  He  was  shot  up.  Thet’s  com- 
mon enough.  Ma’am,  my  boy’s  a-lyin’ 
dead  in  yonder  room,  and  hit  war  by  the 
hand  of  Purcell  Bailey.  Hit  war  the 
Almighty’s  will.  Er  ef  Bailey  inter- 
fered with  His  will,  he’s  obleeged  to  suf- 
fer for  hit.”  She  drew  the  sheet  taut  and 
sighed  her  conviction  in  this  truth. 

How’d  you  happin  to  know  on  it  ?” 
she  asked,  stridently.  Who  took  word 
to  you  as  how  your  boy  Ed  was  shot  ?” 

By  telegraph,”  replied  Mrs.  New- 
comb, softly.  ‘‘  You  know,  a message 
sent  from  Wade  Station  arrives  in  New 
York  almost — ” 

Mrs.  Frazer  held  up  her  hand. 
can’t  understand  them  things,”  she  inter- 
rupted, brusquely.  Hit’s  the  Lord’s  will. 
Purcell  Bailey  ’ll  be  punished  some  way 
same  as  his  father  was  punished.  Bud 
war  the  last  of  my  boys.”  With  a gaunt 
thumb  she  pointed  toward  the  other  wall, 
staring  as  if,  with  her  keen  and  tearless 
blue  eyes,  she  could  see  beyond  it.  I’ll 
pray  for  punishment  to  come  to  the 
Bailey  boy.  He  war  always  a bad  boy. 
I remember  back  in  ’84 — ” She  paused. 
“ Yes’m,  he  war  bad  to  shoot  down  my 
son.  I’ll  pray  agin’  him.” 

Mrs.  Newcomb  was  shocked  by  the 
calm  hate  of  this  venerable  old  native, 
but  her  habit  of  gentle  restraint  forbade 
her  the  impulse  to  protest  at  this  un- 
civilized spirit. 

It’s  a wonder  to  me  that  almost  no 
effort  is  made  to  capture  this  man — this 
murderer,”  she  ventured  to  say. 

“ He’s  a friend  of  the  sheriff,”  replied 
Mrs.  Frazer,  as  if  explaining  to  some 
child.  “ The  law  won’t  never  punish  him. 
Nothin’  will  hurt  him  thataway.” 

Then  how  will  he  be  punished  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  answered  the  old  para- 
lytic, irritably.  Hit  ought  to  be  done. 
But  they  ain’t  no  menfolks  left  to  we- 
uns  now.”  A real  sadness  came  into  her 


harsh  voice ; then  suddenly  her  face 
lightened.  “Your  boy!”  she  cried  out, 
exultingly.  “ He  war  a friend  ter  my 
Bud,  that’s  dead.  Ef  he’d  study  to  do 
hit,  he’d  get  Purcell  Bailey  by  ’n’  by.” 

“Kill  a man!”  whispered  Mrs.  New- 
comb. “ Kill  a man  because  he’d  killed 
a friend!” 

The  other  woman  narrowed  her  scru- 
tiny. “ There’s  your  own  boy,  too,”  she 
added.  “ The  doctor  stopped  by  and  says 
— you  knowed  it  already — an’  says  there 
’ll  be  one  eye  lost,  and  the  other  bullet 
ain’t  out  of  his  leg.  That’s  your  own 
son,  ma’am.”  She  shut  her  old  parch- 
ment hands.  “ Ef  he  was  mine,  he’d 
have  it  even  with  the  man  as  shot  him.” 

Mrs.  Newcomb  shifted  nervously  in  her 
chair.  The  ticking  of  the  nickel-plated 
clock  on  the  unpainted  shelves  seemed 
suddenly  to  thrust  its  little  clamor  on 
the  quiet  of  the  summer  afternoon.  Tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  The  imagined  pic- 
ture of  her  son,  whom  she  would  see  on 
the  morrow — ^the  injured,  disfigured  boy 
suffering  at  the  Guinea  Pig  lumber  camp 
— made  havoc  of  her  usual  composure. 
Strange  influences  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  silent,  rugged  hills.  The  restraints 
that  surrounded  the  coming  and  going  of 
urban  days  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
slipped  away.  Primitive  thoughts  of  a 
primitive  being  took  possession  of  her. 
With  difficulty  she  checked  expression  of 
her  grief.  She  felt  the  beginning  of  an 
infection  of  hate.  Her  only  boy  I A 
score  to  settle!  And  to  her  the  voice  of 
th^  old  woman  on  the  com-husk  bed 
sounded  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle  of  fate. 

“ My  son  would  never  plan  to  kill  a 
fellow  creature,”  she  said,  leaning  for- 
ward. “No!”  She  plucked  at  the  ruf- 
fles of  her  black  dress. 

“ Why  not  ?”  i)ersisted  the  old  woman, 
struggling  to  prop  herself  up  on  her  el- 
bow. Mrs.  Newcomb  started  to  answer. 
The  emotion  had  left  her  features,  again 
her  mouth  was  gentle,  again  her  white 
forehead  was  smooth  with  self-possession. 
“ Why  not  ?”  repeated  the  bedridden 
woman,  harshly.  Raised  on  her  elbow, 
she  appeared  composed  of  a series  of 
angles  sharper  than  those  of  the  skeleton 
within  her.  “ Why  not  ?” 

“ Because,”  said  Mrs.  Newcomb,  “ he 
couldn’t.  He  simply  could  not  do  it.  It 
would  be  against  his  instincts.” 
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Agin’  what?” 

“Instincts.  His  training  would  pre- 
vent him.  All  the  people  that  he  has 
ever  known  have  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  killing — than  murder. 
All  his  family  have  for  many,  many 
generations  lived  without  violence.  His 
father,  when  he  was  alive,  and  I have 
always  taught  him  it  was  wrong  to  hate 
anybody.  So  he  not  only  would  not  do 
it — ^he  couldn’t  do  it,  Mrs.  Frazer.”  She 
was  endeavoring  to  conceal  how  much  of 
a shock  the  suggestion  had  been.  “His 
instincts — his  civilized  inheritance — are 
against  it.  He  could  not  kill  any  more 
than  I could  kiU.” 

The  other  old  woman  swayed  forward 
on  her  elbow.  “Ain’t  you  no  sense  of 
justice  ?”  she  demanded.  “ I don’t  think 
high  of  them  as  can’t  hate.” 

“ Civilization  has  taught  us  not  to 
hate,”  exclaimed  the  urban  woman,  “ and 
not  to  kill  1” 

The  old  paralytic,  in  a strained,  half 
sitting  posture,  stared  silently  at  Mrs. 
Newcomb  for  several  minutes.  “ This 
yere  civilizing  business  ain’t  no  success 
ef  hit  takes  the  backbone  out  of  folks,” 
she  finally  said.  “ Maybe  your  boy  don’t 
want  to  kill  a man,  but  ef  he  wanted  to 
kill  an’  didn’t  have  no  ginger  to  do  it  I 
reckon  I’d  rather  have  my  boy  lyin’ 
stretched  out  in  that  room  yonder  than 
your’n  walkin’  round  on  two  legs.”  She 
dropped  back  on  to  her  pillow  and  turned 
her  head  toward  the  window. 

Outside,  the  sunlight  still  slanted  down 
the  clearing  of  the  yellow  river  with  its 
yellow  streaks  and  yellow  curling  eddies. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  gazed  across  the  room  and 
through  the  frame  of  the  unscreened 
opening.  With  dreamy  consciousness  of 
vision  she  saw  a crow  on  the  far  bank 
that  stalked  along  the  shore,  now  and 
then  drinking  and  tilting  its  head  up 
gracefully.  The  silent  August  afternoon 
seemed  pulsing  with  heat  waves  in  time 
to  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  nickel- 
plated  clock.  She  brushed  the  wet,  gray 
locks  behind  her  ears  with  her  finger 
tips.  The  corn-husk  bed  whispered  and 
complained  at  the  slight  movements  of 
the  gaunt,  stiffened  body  that  weighted  it 
down.  Mrs.  Newcomb  could  see  that  the 
invalid  was  staring  up  the  river  beyond 
the  spot  where  the  clearing  ended,  be- 
yond the  feathered  pine-tree  tops,  beyond 


the  crags  of  the  highlands  to  the  east- 
ward, and  into  the  vaults  of  the  blue  sky. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  wished  the  daughter  would 
return.  Then  suddenly  she  was  startled 
by  a sharp,  rasping  intaking  of  breath. 

The  woman  on  the  bed  had  clenched 
her  dry  brown  hands  for  a moment,  and 
as  she  held  her  breath  a new  life  shone 
from  her  gazing  eyes.  In  another  second 
she  relaxed  with  a sigh,  cast  a searching 
glance  about  the  room,  and  squinted  at 
Mrs.  Newcomb. 

“ Ma’am,”  she  said,  craftily,  “ I don’t 
know  nawthin’  my  boy  Bud  was  fonder 
of  than  his  guns.  Behind  the  kitchen 
table  in  the  corner,  ma’am,  you  kin  find 
his  rifle.”  She  sniffled.  “ I’d  like  to  see 
it,  ma’am  1” 

Mrs.  Newcomb  rose.  Her  movement 
stirred  the  flies  again.  She  brushed  down 
her  skirt  and  straightened  to  the  modest 
height  of  her  slightly  corpulent  body. 
The  old  paralytic  cast  a swift  and  covert 
glance  out  the  window.  “ Hurry !”  she 
said,  as  if  the  word  had  exploded  in 
her  mouth. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  was  startled.  She  turn- 
ed quickly.  A gun!  A rifle!  Hurry! 
Suspicion  came  to  her,  flashing.  She 
stepped  to  the  left.  And  now  her  view 
widened.  Beyond  the  winding  road’s  fur- 
row through  the  pines  she  could  see,  up 
the  valley,  an  open  stretch  of  river.  On 
its  surface  a man  in  a punt  was  poling 
liis  way  down  stream. 

“Huh!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frazer.  “I 
reckon  you  know  now.  Hurry,  ma’am.” 

“I  can’t.” 

“ Can’t  ?”  shrieked  the  old  woman, 
clutching  the  sheet.  “ Can’t?”  she  wailed. 
“ Go  get  that  there  gun ! Yonder’s  Pur- 
cell Bailey!” 

“ No,  no,  no!” 

The  old  woman  fell  to  roaring  unin- 
telligible words.  She  reddened  with  im- 
potent rage;  she  shook  with  excitement; 
she  fell  to  praying.  “ He  killed  my  boy,” 
she  screamed.  “ He  killed  my  boy.  He’s 
goin’  down  ter  the  railroad,  and  we  won’t 
see  him  no  more !” 

Mrs.  Newcomb  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  It  was  terrible ! When  she  looked 
up  again  she  saw  that  the  other  old  wom- 
an had  become  very  white  and  very  calm. 
In  one  clawlike  hand  she  held  a little 
pair  of  scissors.  They  must  have  been 
on  the  table.  She  was  holding  them 
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closed,  points  downward,  above  the  hol- 
lows of  her  scrawny  throat.  You  go 
get  thet  gun  er  I’ll  stick  ’em  in,”  said 
Mrs.  Frazer,  with  determination. 

The  other  woman,  meeting  the  steady 
gaze,  trembled.  The  room  seemed  to  spin 
round  in  torturesome  whirls.  The  blue 
eyes  of  the  old  invalid  appeared  like  the 
eyes  of  some  creature  in  a typhoid  dream. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  with  uncertain  steps  felt 
her  way  through  the  door,  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  back  again.  The  black  rifle  was 
in  her  white  hand.  Don’t  do  it — don’t 
fire  at  anybody,  Mrs.  Frazer,  please,”  she 
said,  in  the  manner  of  a child.  But  the 
invalid,  throwing  the  scissors  to  the  floor, 
snatched  the  weapon,  held  it  close  to  her 
body  with  a showing  of  monstrous  af- 
fection, and  with  painful,  uncouth  move- 
ments shifted  her  position  so  that  she 
was  propped  up  beside  the  window  ledge. 
“ So  Bailey’s  polin’  down  the  crik,”  she 
laughed  softly.  “I  wisht  I war  young 
again ; I ain’t  very  steady.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  turn  in  the 
river  above  the  clearing  and  became  gar- 
rulous, talking  in  a low  voice  to  herself. 
Mrs.  Newcomb  moved  slowly  along  the 
wall  toward  the  bed.  Don’t,”  she 

whimpered.  Don’t  I” 

And  now  from  behind  the  screen  of 
pines  at  the  river  turn  the  little  punt 
thrust  forth  its  nose,  then  leaped  for- 
ward as  Bailey,  standing  in  the  stern, 
dug  his  pole  into  the  mud.  A rippling 
veil  of  disturbed  water  spread  on  either 
side  and  behind  the  craft.  The  man 
drew  forth  the  pole,  straightened  up,  and 
inspected  the  open  shores  of  the  river. 
His  attitude  of  caution  suggested  to  Mrs. 
Newcomb  the  wariness  of  a wild  animal. 
He  looked  up  in  long  scrutiny  at  the 
shack  on  the  hill;  then,  rolling  a ciga- 
rette, with  the  pole  leaning  on  his  shoul- 
der, he  struck  a match.  He  had  now  no 
foreboding  of  danger. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  did  not  scream.  She 
had  looked  in  at  that  part  of  the  gun 
where  she  knew  cartridges  must  be 
placed.  There  was  no  cartridge  there. 
The  old  woman  could  not  kill  even  if 
she  would.  Therefore  Mrs,  Newcomb’s 
trembling  did  not  proceed  from  the  fear 
that  a shot  would  be  fired.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  old  paralytic,  convulsed 
with  pain  by  new  and  straining  postures, 
laid  the  shining  black  barrel  along  the 


window  sill,  Mrs.  Newcomb  feared  only 
the  terrible  tragedy  involved  in  the 
failure  of  the  weapon  to  do  its  work. 
She  did  not  know  why  she  felt  this  way 
nor  why  she  was  exi)eriencing  an  aching 
desire  that  the  voice  of  the  gun  should 
roar  forth  upon  the  stillness  of  the  after- 
noon. This  murderer!  His  calm  drift- 
ing on  the  stream ! Would  the  old 
crooked  finger  at  the  trigger  never  move! 

The  hammer  fell  with  a hollow  click 
against  emptiness.  The  old  woman  on 
the  bed  fell  back,  scratching  at  the  sheet 
with  her  nails. 

The  gun  is  empty !”  cried  Mrs.  New- 
comb. The  room  went  round  and  round 
again.  Bed,  old  woman,  shelf,  walls, 
table,  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  caroused  in  dizzy  motion.  The 
bright  window  spaces  little  by  little  set- 
tled into  steadiness  of  place.  Mrs.  New- 
comb could  see  the  drifting  boat,  the 
wisps  of  cigarette  smoke,  and  the  man 
standing  balanced  in  its  stern.  A curi- 
ous memory  of  the  city  came  to  her,  a 
line  of  carriages  at  a tea,  a rainy  after- 
noon, the  voice  of  somebody.  Whose 
voice?  Sunlight  on  the  river!  There 
was  this  murderer  who  had  shot  her  boy! 
^^The  gun  is  empty!”  she  whispered, 
plucking  at  her  dress. 

" No,  hit  ain’t,”  coughed  the  other. 

There’s  ketridges  down  here — plenty 
on  ’em.”  Mrs.  Frazer  pointed  feebly  at 
the  lower  chamber.  Push  me  up 
agin,”  she  commanded.  ^^I’m  onsteady. 
Help  me  up!”  And  again  she  was  sway- 
ing on  her  wobbling  elbows. 

I can’t,”  groaned  Mrs.  Newcomb. 
"Don’t  shoot  it!  I can’t,  I can’t.” 

The  cords  on  the  invalid’s  neck  tight- 
ened as  she  reached  for  the  gun.  Her 
untrained  fingers  struggled  with  the 
breech.  The  man  in  the  punt  dipped  his 
pole  once  more  into  the  stream.  The 
rifle  obeyed  the  will  of  the  old  woman 
with  a clatter  of  its  mechanism.  A 
bright  brass  shell  appeared  and,  as  the 
breech  closed,  disappeared  like  a golden 
fish  darting  in  and  out  of  a black  pool. 
The  bony  forearms  of  the  invalid  went 
up  again.  The  rifle  clipped  the  silence! 

Mrs.  Newcomb  heard  the  shot  without 
physical  displeasure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  feed  hungry  ears.  She  was 
watching  for  something  to  happen  on 
the  river.  The  surface  of  the  stream 
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remained  unruffled,  the  punt  still  bobbed 
along.  But  Bailey  had  let  the  pole  fall 
from  his  hands.  Now  he  slid  into  the 
bottom  of  the  drifting  punt,  reaching 
for  his  own  gun.  Now  he  raised  himself 
on  one  knee,  searching  the  details  of 
thie  shack. 

‘‘I  missed  him!”  exclaimed  the  old 
woman.  ain’t  never  had  no  expe- 

rience in  shootin’.  Watch  out!  He  seen 
ij^ere  she  come  from.  Watch  out!” 

They  saw  the'  spit  of  his  weapon,  heard 
the  tick  of  lead  on  the  window  frame, 
and  then  the  yap  of  the  rifle  itself. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  could  see  the  man  in 
the  boat  pull  his  old  felt  hat  down  over 
his  sun-dazed  eyes,  lower  his  weapon, 
and  rub  his  thigh  with  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand.  The  punt  was  drifting  slow- 
ly down  the  course  of  the  stream.  Soon 
it  would  drift  out  of  sight.  A little  time 
was  left ! Her  heart  sprang  forward  into 
a new  pace  as  she  saw  the  other  woman 
struggling  with  the  rifle  breech  again. 
To  hit  him ! To  see  him  go  over ! 

‘^Lend  a hand!  Help  me  up  again,” 
wailed  the  invalid. 

can’t,”  whispered  Mrs.  Newcomb, 
reaching  with  both  hands  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  wall.  "I  can’t.  Don’t  kill 
him!” 

A second  shot  from  the  river  ripped 
almost  silently  through  the  foot-board  of 
the  bed.  It  seemed  to  bring  new  life 
to  the  paralyzed  body  that  lay  there. 
Mrs.  Frazer,  with  pain  contorting  her 
face,  strained  her  available  muscles  to  sit 
up  again.  The  breech  of  the  gun  moved 
forward  and  back  once  more,  saying, 
"Yep  — surely  — yep.”  Mrs.  Newcomb 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  knew  how 
much  one  can  love  a rifle. 

The  barrel  wavered  a little,  then  stead- 
ied. The  man  on  the  river  was  vainly 
reaching  for  the  pole  that  he  had  dropped. 
To  kill  him!  To  see  him  curl  up!  The 
gun,  in  the  old  invalid  hands,  wavered 
again.  It  spoke  viciously! 

The  shot  echoed  from  the  crags  on  the 
far  shore.  Then  the  August  afternoon 
with  its  heat  and  sunlight  was  still 
again.  A crow  screamed  in  the  pines. 
The  man  levelled  his  gun  once  more. 
I^ad  spattered  somewhere  outside  on  the 
walls  of  the  cabin. 

The  old  woman  dropped  back  into  her 
pillow,  staring  with  clear  blue  eyes  at 


the  ceiling.  " I can’t  hit  him,  ma’am,” 
she  whispered,  breathing  hard.  Such  a 
tragedy  of  impotence  Mrs.  Newcomb  had 
only  known  in  dreams.  Her  head  seemed 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a whirlpool. 
Now  the  green  pines,  the  brown  clearing, 
the  yellow  river,  patches  of  blue  sky,  the 
bit  of  color  at  the  man’s  neck,  all  seemed 
of  one  hue.  • All  the  world  was  black 
and  white,  beautifully  focussed  like  n 
clear  photographic  plate.  A wonderful 
calm  had  come,  a time  for  deliberate 
action.  To  see  this  murderer  spring  in 
the  air,  and  fall  backward  out  of  the 
little  punt!  To  get  him! 

"I  wanted  so  to  get  him,”  whispered 
the  old  woman,  as  if  in  echo.  Again 
she  moved  the  gun  breech.  It  seemed 
that  all  about  her  the  air  quivered  with 
her  will. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  put  out  both  her  own 
white  delicate  hands  before  her,  inspect- 
ing them  as  if  they  were  unfamiliar. 
Her  face  reddened  delicately  like  the  blush 
of  an  embarrassed  maiden.  She  stood 
on  tiptoes  to  look  out  the  window  again. 

Yes,  he  was  still  there!  The  rifle! 
the  rifle! 

" You’ll  miss  again !”  she  cried.  " Mrs. 
Frazer,  please!  please!  Your  hands  are 
shaking.  Give  me  the  gun!  Give  me 
the  gun!” 

She  threw  herself  forward  upon  the 
paralyzed  woman.  " Give  it  to  me ! 
Give  it  to  me !”  she  screamed. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes.  Kill  him!”  choked 
the  old  woman.  "Kill  him!  Kill  him! 
Kill  him!” 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Newcomb’s  eyes 
came  close  to  the  eyes  of  the  other  wom- 
an. She  looked  into  them,  breathing 
hard  like  an  excited  animal. 

" Yes,”  said  the  other,  softly.  " Shoot 
now.  Kill  him!  Rest  it  on  the  sill, 
ma’am.  Kill  him!” 

"Kill  him!”  repeated  Mrs.  Newcomb, 
and  threw  herself  forward  across  the 
sagging  bed,  across  the  gaunt  body  of 
the  invalid. 

The  rifle  was  as  warm  as  a living 
thing.  It  slid  out  over  the  window  ledge 
as  if  by  an  intelligence  of  its  own. 
Strong  and  yet  delicate,  it  seemed  a 
faithful  servant  to  the  hands  that  held 
it,  and  Mrs.  Newcomb  whispered  many 
words  to  it  as  it  touched  her  soft  cheek 
and  settled  into  her  hands.  It  confided 
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to  her  the  information,  which  she  had 
never  known  before,  that  the  little  pin 
at  the  end  of  the  barrel  must  be  ad- 
justed in  line  with  the  little  groove  above 
the  lock:  it  told  her  over  and  over  again 
in  an  infinitely  small  space  of  time  that 
she  would  not  fail.  It  whispered  to  her 
that  it  would  kill! 

As  she  moved  the  weapon,  scenery 
rolled  past  the  little  sight  at  the  end  of 
the  barrel,  like  a slow-moving  tape  of  a 
miniature  panorama.  Suddenly  the  nose 
of  the  punt  and  a bit  of  yellow  river  slid 
into  view.  Then  the  man!  Looking 
along  the  smooth  black  backbone  of  the 
rifle  seemed  to  magnify  all  things.  She 
now  could  see  Bailey  in  detail.  There 
was  no  difficulty  about  keeping  him  cov- 
ered with  the  sight.  He  seemed  to  be 
immovably  chained  to  this  little  pin,  and 
now  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  the  size  of 
an  insect  and  had  been  stuck  to  the  end 
of  the  gun-barrel.  Her  heart  caroused! 

He  had  picked  up  his  pole.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  erect.  Her  finger  stole 
along  the  graceful  curve  of  the  guard 
till  it  reached  the  trigger.  She  caressed 
it  softly.  She  pulled  it  slightly  till  she 
felt  its  first  springing  resistance.  What 
would  happen  when  he  had  been  hit? 
He  would  fall  backward,  there  would  be 


a splash,  a struggle  in  the  yellow  water, 
an  echo  of  curses  from  the  crags.  Then 
the  August  afternoon  would  be  silent 
again.  Then  she  could  hear  the  flies! 

“ Kill  him,  sister,’^  mumbled  the  old 
woman. 

“I  can’t!  I can’t!”  wailed  Mrs.  New- 
comb. I can’t  kill  him.  I can’t ! 
I ca— ” 

She  saw  Bailey  dig  in  his  jwle.  The 
punt  leaped  forward  on  the  water’s  sur- 
face and  disappeared  behind  the  pines. 
The  gun  slipped  from  her  weakening 
fingers;  it  lost  its  balance  and  fell,  with 
ignominy,  into  the  bushes  below  the  win- 
dow. Once  Mrs.  Newcomb  endeavored 
to  sit  up.  Her  body  swung  above  her 
straining  arms  a moment,  then  whirled 
quickly  on  to  its  back,  lying  crossways 
above  the  body  of  the  paralytic. 

W’^ith  new  consciousness  she  realized 
that  the  other  old  woman  was  beating 
feebly  upon  her  shoulders  with  lean,  dry, 
brown,  clenched  hands.  Sometimes  she 
could  hear  the  whine  of  the  flies,  and 
sometimes  the  cracked  and  tired  voice  of 
the  old  woman. 

‘‘You  wanted  to  an’  couldn’t,  damn 
j^e!”  she  was  screaming  at  intervals. 
“ You  ain’t  half  a woman.  You  wanted 
to  an’  couldn’t!” 


Passage 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

T SAW  a Rose  in  my  garden  blowing — 

^ I said,  “ O Rose,  where  art  thou  going?” 
Answered  the  Rose:  “Where  the  stream  is  flowing, 
And  all  the  winds  of  the  world  are  blowing, — 
Wliere  thou  thyself  art  also  going.” 

“ Rose,”  said  I,  “ will  it  come  to  pass. 

When  your  petals  fall  upon  the  grass, 

That  you  some  dewy  mom  again 

Will  press  your  cheek  at  my  window-pane  ?” 

The  Rose’s  answer  was,  “Alas!” 
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The  Correct  Use  of  Words 

BY  THOMAS  R.  LOUNSBURY 

Emeritus  Professor  of  English,  Yale  University 


IN  the  Tenth  Book  of  his  Nodes  Atti- 
ccB,  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  of  a con- 
troversy about  usage  which  had  once 
taken  place  in  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  The  decision  was  referred  to  the 
one  man  who  seems  to  have  been  deemed 
even  then — what  every  one  regards  him 
now — the  highest  authority  on  disputed 
points  of  Latin  speech.  Pompey  was 
about  to  dedicate  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
upon  which  his  name  and  honors  were  to 
be  inscribed.  The  success  to  be  commemo- 
rated had  been  achieved  during  his  third 
consulate.  The  question  arose  whether 
the  proper  form  for  the  numeral  should 
be  ieriium  or  tertio.  The  matter  in  dis- 
pute had  been  submitted  to  the  most 
learned  experts  in  Rome.  As  is  the  right 
and  custom  of  learned  experts,  they  took 
exactly  opposite  sides.  As  a final  author- 
ity, Pompey  referred  the  point  to  Cicero. 

But  Cicero  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
a positive  decision.  He  was  afraid,  says 
the  chronicler,  that  he  should  seem  to 
disapprove  of  the  men  themselves  of 
whose  opinion  he  disapproved.  He  there- 
fore counselled  Pompey  to  use  neither 
ieriium  nor  tertio,  but  to  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  second  t,  thereby  giving  to 
the  word  the  incomplete  form  tert.  The 
meaning  in  that  case  would  be  plain 
to  all.  Both  sides  in  the  dispute  would 
be  happy,  each  appending  io  the  unfin- 
ished word  the  termination  which  suited 
itself.  The  advice  was  adopted.  Ac- 
cordingly, nothing  but  tert.  appeared  en- 
graven on  the  stone.  The  controverted 
iwint  seems  indeed  never  to  have  been 
authoritatively  settled.  Later,  when  the 
temple  was  renovated,  the  inscription 
was  renewed;  but  the  Roman  numeral 
HI  then  took  the  place  of  tert. 

Gellius  tells  us  that  he  got  the  story 
just  recounted  from  a letter  of  Tiro, 
the  freedman  of  Cicero.  It  has  more 
than  once  been  spoken  of  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  great  orator’s  non-com- 
mittal attitude,  of  his  desire  to  be  on 
VoL.  CXVII.-No.  W7  — 14 


good  terms  with  both  parties  in  any 
controversy  that  came  up.  This  view  is 
indeed  implied  in  the  account  given  by 
the  chronicler.  It  may  be  so;  but  there 
is  another  explanation  more  charitable, 
and  not  unlikely  far  more  correct,  which 
will  occur  to  the  student  of  speech.  Un- 
like the  heaven-inspired  purists  we  have 
with  us  always,  Cicero  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  aware  that  there  are  many 
questions  of  usage  which  can  never  be 
safely  decided  offhand;  that  to  reach  a 
conclusion  which  can  endure  criticism 
and  examination  requires  often  a long 
and  wide  range  of  investigation.  This 
very  likely  he  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  means  to  make.  As,  therefore,  he 
was  not  clear  in  his  mind  as  to  the  point 
in  dispute,  he  declined  to  act  as  arbiter, 
and  recommended  instead  a course  which 
would  leave  the  matter  open. 

The  story  is  something  besides  being 
true;  it  is  both  interesting  and  imi)or- 
tant.  It  shows  that  controversies  about 
correctness  of  usage  were  as  rife  in  the 
Latin  tongue  as  they  are  in  the  English; 
that  questions  similar  to  those  which  af- 
flict the  writer  of  to-day  afflicted  the 
writer  of  the  past;  and  that  in  Cicero’s 
time,  as  in  our  own,  men  took  precisely 
opposite  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
same  expressions.  All  this,  indeed,  might 
have  been  inferred;  it  is  something  to 
have  it  known  positively.  For  much  of 
ancient  testimony  bearing  directly  or  in- 
directly upon  the  subject  of  verbal  criti- 
cism has  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
the  wreck  and  loss  which  overtook  clas- 
sical literature.  Still,  the  scanty  records 
which  have  come  down  suffice  to  show 
that  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
the  acts  and  feelings  of  the  men  of  an- 
tiquity were  not  essentially  different 
from  those  characterizing  the  men  of 
modern  times.  But  there  are  other  re- 
semblances between  the  past  and  the 
present  to  be  noted  besides  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  controversy  about 
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usage.  For  these  there  is  in  particular 
one  piece  of  evidence  well  worth  citing, 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  of  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the 
Failure  of  the  Oracles,  Plutarch  tells  us 
of  a conversation  in  which  there  is  a dis- 
tinct reference  to  discussions  of  usage. 
He  represents  a party  of  friends  at  Del- 
phi going  to  the  Cnidian  hall  near  the 
great  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  company 
they  found  there  were  spending  their 
time  very  leisurely,  some  anointing  them- 
selves, others  engaged  in  nothing  more 
arduous  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
wrestlers.  This  leads  one  of  the  visitors 
to  comment  upon  the  appearance  of  those 
whom  they  had  come  to  seek.  ‘‘  It  seems 
to  me,”  he  says,  ‘‘that  you  are  not  dis- 
coursing of  any  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence, for  I see  that  you  labor  not  under 
deep  thought.”  The  reply  runs  essen- 
tially to  the  following  effect.  They  most 
assuredly  were  not  occupied  with  any 
really  profound  discussion.  They  were 
not,  for  instance,  disputing  whether  the 
word  hallo  loses  one  of  its  Vs  in  the  fu- 
ture tense;  or  from  what  positive  certain 
superlatives,  such  as  cheiriston  and  hel- 
list  on,  were  derived.  These  are  the  sort 
of  questions,  it  is  added,  that  make  men 
knit  their  brows.  About  other  matters, 
such,  for  illustration,  as  those  of  philos- 
ophy, discussion  could  go  on  with  calm- 
ness. But  questions  of  grammar  call  at 
once  into  being  frowning  angry  looks 
that  fill  the  bystanders  with  terror. 

Several  points  of  similarity  between 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  indicated 
in  this  passage  besides  the  confirmation 
it  brings  of  the  prevalence  in  the  former 
of  discussions  of  usage.  One  is  the  ex- 
ceeding violence  with  which  these  dis- 
cussions are  carried  on.  Controversy  is 
almost  certain  to  assume  its  bitterest 
tone  when  it  deals  with  the  propriety  of 
words  and  phrases.  The  fact  has  been 
often  remarked;  the  reason  for  it,  or  at 
least  one  reason  for  it,  seems  to  me  to 
lie  on  the  surface.  Every  one  is  almost 
sure  to  employ  the  language  as  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  spoken, 
or  to  some  extent  os  he  is  accustomed  to 
read  it  written.  Naturally  he  is  annoyed 
at  the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of 
solecisms  or  of  bad  grammar.  He  is 
none  the  less  so  if  he  is  uncertain,  as 


he  often  is  uncertain,  whether  the  charge 
be  true  or  false.  For  it  is  the  accusation 
itself  that  is  offensive.  It  seems  to  im- 
ply that  his  position  in  life  is  doubtful; 
or,  more  particularly,  that  he  sprang 
from  a station  in  which  violation  of 
idiom  constitutes  part  of  the  inefface- 
able records  of  earliest  youth.  The 
imputation  of  bad  English  conveys  a 
social  stigma.  Men  in  consequence  re- 
sent an  attack  upon  their  grammar  far 
more  fiercely  than  one  upon  their  mor- 
als. Vice  belongs  to  all  ranks;  but 
impropriety  of  speech  is,  in  theory  at 
least,  supposed  to  be  confined  to  persons 
of  inferior  condition. 

At  all  events,  whatever  the  reason  of 
the  bitterness  displayed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  Plutarch  noticed  it 
in  his  time;  we  have  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities to  notice  it  in  our  time.  It  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  to  find  in  a 
newspaper  a communication  in  which 
fault  is  found  with  particular  words  or 
expressions  which  have  been  employed  by 
some  author  of  the  first  class.  Occasion- 
ally the  writer  is  good  enough  to  demon- 
strate his  superiority  still  further  by  re- 
casting a whole  sentence  in  order  to  show 
how  easily  it  could  be  improved.  His 
letter  is  fairly  sure  to  be  followed  by  one 
from  another  correspondent  who  sets  out 
to  correct  the  corrector.  At  once  a con- 
troversy arises  between  the  two,  always 
earnest,  and  generally  bitter.  It  fre- 
quently ends  with  no  other  result  than 
that  of  leaving  a firm  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  each  disputant  that  the  other  is 
an  ignoramus,  if  not  an  idiot,  and  a gen- 
eral impression  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  both  are  about  right. 

But  even  more  noticeable  than  the  vi- 
olence of  these  discussions  about  usage, 
implied  in  the  passage  cited  from  Plu- 
tarch, is  the  contempt  expressed  for  them 
which  he  hardly  takes  the  pains  to  con- 
ceal. In  this  there  is  no  question  that 
he  represents  the  feelings  of  the  large 
majority  of  great  authors,  whether  of 
the  past  or  the  present.  Yet  why  should 
this  be  so?  Why  should  verbal  criticism 
be  looked  upon  so  disdainfully  by  men 
of  literary  eminence?  Every  writer,  be 
he  great  or  small,  practises  it  sometimes 
upon  himself,  and  is  careful  not  to  neg- 
lect his  neighbors.  The  interest  in  it 
among  cultivated  men  is  so  wide-.spread 
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that  it  may  fairly  be  called  universal. 
Discussions  of  usage  abound  on  every 
side.  The  problems  connected  with  it 
attract  the  attention  of  us  all.  There  is 
probably  not  a single  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish throughout  the  land  who  does  not 
find  himself  appealed  to  constantly  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  particular 
locutions;  and  if  he  appreciates  his  lim- 
itations, he  will  often  find  himself  per- 
plexed what  to  say  in  reply.  Further- 
more, within  a certain  range  instruction 
in  the  subject  is  something  more  than 
desirable.  It  is  essential;  as  such  it  is 
recognized  in  our  schools.  Why,  then, 
should  the  practice  of  verbal  criticism 
have  fallen  so  largely  into  disrepute  with 
those  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upon 
the  value  of  the  utterances  of  those  es- 
saying it? 

To  this  question  a partial,  if  not  a 
complete,  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  condition  of  things 
which  we  find  existing.  Verbal  criticism 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks;  as 
commonly  pursued  it  is  treated  as  one  of 
the  easiest.  It  frequently  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal likes  or  dislikes.  Yet  there  are 
three  things  upon  which  the  practice  of 
it  must  rest  to  make  it  of  any  value. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  grrowth 
of  language  and  propriety  of  expression. 
This  implies  that  the  contradictory  in- 
fluences which  operate  upon  speech  are 
understood.  Secondly,  there  must  be 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  words,  inflections,  constructions,  and 
idioms  which  are  made  the  subject  of 
discussion.  The  third  is  the  knowledge, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  grained,  of  the  usage 
of  the  greatest  authors — ^the  all-sufficient 
standard  of  propriety. 

To  the  writer  this  last  requirement  is 
the  only  one  of  imix)rtance.  To  the  fully 
equipped  verbal  critic  all  three  are  es- 
sential. But  as  the  acquisition  of  these 
three  requisites  requires  much  labor  and 
long  investigation,  most  verbal  critics 
escape  from  the  trouble  involved  and  the 
uncertainty  frequently  resulting  by  spend- 
ing no  labor  and  making  no  investiga- 
tion at  all.  They  rely  ui)on  what  they 
call  their  reason,  by  which  they  mean 
their  unenlightened  understanding.  They 
are  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the 


X)easant  who  has  enough  common  sense, 
as  he  terms  it,  to  be  certain  that  the 
earth  stands  still  and  to  treat  with 
scorn  the  idea  that  it  goes  round  the 
sun.  If  we  all  can  recognize  the  folly 
of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  peasant 
in  the  testimony  of  his  eyes,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  the  views  of  the  untrained 
intellectual  vision  in  matters  of  usage 
should  be  regarded  by  those  who  have 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  of 
our  speech  as  arising  mainly  from  a 
combination  of  ignorance,  inefficiency, 
and  self-sufficiency? 

Coleridge  declared  that  there  were 
passages  in  Plato  which  conveyed  to  him 
no  meaning.  He  did  not  venture  for 
that  reason  to  speak  of  them  as  mean- 
ingless. There  were  other  passages  in 
this  same  philosopher  which  at  one  time 
had  seemed  to  him  incomprehensible. 
With  increased  knowledge  and  exi)eri- 
ence  and  reflection  they  had  become  per- 
fectly clear.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  bewildering  obscurities  in  certain 
writers  which  gave  him  no  difficulty  to 
comprehend,  because  he  could  see  the 
hollowness  of  the  reasoning  and  the  con- 
sequent mental  confusion  out  of  which 
they  had  sprung.  This  led  him  to  lay 
down  the  following  famous  dictum : 
"Until  you  understand  a writer's  ig- 
norance presume  yourself  ignorant  of 
his  understanding.” 

True  as  this  is  of  thought,  it  is  just 
as  true  of  the  language  in  which  thought 
is  expressed.  The  construction  we  find 
may  puzzle  us  to  analyze,  or,  as  is  tech- 
nically said,  to  parse.  That,  however, 
does  not  prove  its  lack  of  correctness;  it 
merely  indicates  our  lack  of  knowledge. 
There  are  phrases  and  idioms  used  by 
every  reputable  author  in  our  speech 
which,  with  the  results  of  research  we 
yet  have  at  command,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  resolve  into  their  con- 
stituent elements.  They  still  await  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  In  time  it  will 
come*  Some  of  the  things  which  trou- 
bled our  fathers  no  longer  trouble  us.  It 
is,  for  instance,  only  within  the  past  fifty 
years  that  the  construction  of  had  liefer, 
had  rather,  and  had  heiter  with  the  in- 
finitive has  been  successfully  analyzed, 
its  mystery  dissipated,  and  its  grammat- 
ical correctness  established.  With  the 
increasing  attention  which  is  coming  to 
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be  paid  to  the  study  of  our  speech,  other 
puzzling  idioms  will  have  their  origin 
and  precise  nature  revealed.  In  the  mean 
time,  with  our  ignorance  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  their  construction,  all  that 
it  behooves  us  to  do  is  to  accept  as  correct 
what  has  been  employed  by  the  men  who 
set  for  us  the  standard  of  good  usage. 

Books  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  verbal  criticism  may  be  useful.  Some 
of  them  certainly  are.  But  their  value 
must  always  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  conformed  their  teach- 
ings to  the  practice  of  the  great  writers 
of  our  8i)eech.  There  are  those  among 
their  compilers  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  only  use  to  be  made  of  such  writers 
is  to  furnish  examples  of  assumed  errors 
of  expression.  Treatises  prepared  in  this 
spirit  naturally  abound  in  mistakes  and 
misstatements,  and  in  consequence  do 
more  harm  than  good.  For  writing,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  an  imitative 
art.  The  all-important  thing  for  the  be- 
ginner, therefore,  is  to  have  constantly 
in  his  thoughts  and  before  his  eyes  some- 
thing worth  imitating.  It  is  not  rules 
he  needs  so  much  as  example.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  preparation  of  a volume  de- 
voted to  verbal  criticism  the  one  great 
requisite  for  the  production  of  anything 
authoritative  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
usage  of  the  classic  authors  of  our  lan- 
guage. But  as  yet  this  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly ascertained.  On  many  disputed 
points,  therefore,  the  wise  man  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Cicero  and  express 
no  opinion  at  all. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  users  of 
our  speech,  there  is  one  volume — ^the 
most  widely  read  and  circulated  of  all — 
which  has  done  more  for  the  preservation 
of  purity  and  propriety  of  utterance  than 
any  other  single  agency.  It  was  for  gen- 
erations the  chosen  companion  of  all 
men,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  it  was 
adopted  by  every  one  as  a guide  to  the 
best  usage.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  tongue  has  a single  book  so 
profoundly  affected  universal  expression 
as  has  the  English  Bible.  It  is  not  that 
we  now  talk  or  write  in  the  diction  em- 
ployed in  it.  Even  in  its  own  day  the 
language  it  employed  was  somewhat  ar- 
chaic. But  its  simplicity,  its  beauty,  its 
effectiveness  made  it  serve  from  the  be- 


ginning as  a standard  of  speech  about 
which  the  language  revolved  and  from 
which  it  has  never  got  very  far.  It  held 
up  before  all  an  ideal  of  pure  and  lofty 
expression.  The  familiarity  of  our  fa- 
thers with  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  intimate  acquaintance  they  gained 
with  its  words  and  phrases,  its  construc- 
tions, its  manner  has  done  more  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  our  speech  than  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  mastery  of  all 
the  manuals  of  verbal  criticism  which 
have  ever  been  produced. 

I am  not  unaware  that  different  views 
are  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  value 
of  this  work  as  a linguistic  guide.  In  cer- 
tain grammars  passages  are  taken  from  it 
to  illustrate  what  is  called  false  S3mtax. 
The  large  majority  of  these  are  illustra- 
tions not  of  the  lack  of  correctness  in  the 
Bible,  but  of  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
verbal  critic.  It  may  not  be  in  the  best 
of  taste  to  bring  into  the  discussion  of 
general  principles  a recital  of  personal 
experience.  Still,  the  exemplification  of 
the  divergence  of  opinion,  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  incident,  is  so  germane  to 
the  topic  under  discussion  that  the  vio- 
lation of  decorum  may  be  pardoned  for  the 
view  it  furnishes  of  the  singular  attitude 
taken  by  some  persons  towards  a work 
which  has  exercised  so  profound  an  influ- 
ence not  only  upon  the  development  of  our 
speech,  but  upon  individual  expression. 

Like  all  instructors  in  English  I fre- 
quently receive  letters  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  usage.  Sometimes  they  are  taken 
up  with  the  discussion  of  some  general 
question.  One  of  the  latter  sort  once 
came  to  me  from  a stranger  who  wrote 
ostensibly  in  quest  of  information.  The 
subject  of  inquiry  was  the  language  of 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
About  the  linguistic  merits  of  that  work 
my  correspondent  had  very  pronounced 
views.  Though  expressed  in  general 
terms  and  not  illustrated  by  examples, 
they  were  distinctly  unfavorable  to  its 
grammatical  excellence.  It  is  true,  the 
opinions  were  put  forth  in  the  form  of 
questions;  but  it  was  very  evident  that 
an  answer  was  expected  in  confirmation 
of  their  correctness.  This,  however,  they 
failed  to  receive.  From  the  criticisms 
contained  in  the  letter  I felt  compelled 
to  express  a decided  dissent. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  writer  returned 
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to  the  charge.  Several  usages  were  re- 
ferred to  in  his  answer  which,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  latest  grammarians. 
A number  of  passages  were  quoted  to 
show  the  ignorance  of  the  language  on 
the  part  of  the  translators.  They  really 
displayed,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  ig- 
norance of  the  critic  and  his  utter  un- 
consciousness of  his  ignorance.  One  of 
the  sentences  cited  for  censure  was  the 
familiar  text  to  be  found  in  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Psalm : ‘‘  I had  rather  be  a door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.^^  To  it, 
however,  no  special  attention  was  called. 
Accordingly  my  reply,  while  pointing  out 
errors  in  certain  other  statements,  con- 
tained nothing  but  a bare  reference  to 
tiiis  verse.  It  was  simply  included  among 
the  number  of  those  cited  as  objection- 
able which  were  declared  to  be  perfectly 
proper.  They  were  not  only  still  in  use, 
but  in  the  best  of  use.  If  the  grammar 
of  the  Bible  is  wrong,  so,  it  necessa- 
rily followed,  must  be  that  of  about 
every  great  author  from  whom  we  derive 
our  conception  of  what  constitutes  good 
grammar  itself. 

At  once  came  a vigorous  rejoinder 
which,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
the  way  to  call  violent.  The  indignation 
of  my  correspondent  had  been,  it  was 
dear,  steadily  growing  at  the  dissent 
from  views  for  which  he  expected  un- 
qualified approval.  Hence  the  letter  he 
now  wrote  was  more  than  insistent  of 
the  previous  opinion;  it  was  exultant, 
as  if  he  had  scored  a personal  triumph. 
The  role  of  humble  inquirer  was  laid 
aside ; that  of  severe  and  stem  critic  took 
its  place.  He  called  attention  in  par- 
ticular to  the  text  which  is  given 
above.  He  affected  surprise  at  the  gross 
oversight  of  which  so  eminent  a lin- 
guistic scholar,  as  he  was  sarcastically 
pleased  to  term  me,  had  been  guilty;  and 
he  turned  the  blade  in  the  wound  by  ital- 
icizing the  adjective  eminent.  His  ex- 
act words  are  not  now  before  me,  but  his 
expostulation  was  essentially  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : How  can  you  stand  up  for 
such  a barbarism?  Omit  the  rather  and 
you  have  had  he.  I should  like  you  to 
parse  that  if  you  can.  Its  impropriety 
is  seen  the  moment  one  examines  it  close- 
ly, ns  you  clearly  have  not  done.  Does 


the  insertion  of  rather  between  the  two 
words  turn  an  ungrammatical  expression 
into  a grammatical  one?  Then,  after 
you  have  disposed  of  had  he,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  to  before  dwell? 
There  it  has  no  business  to  be.  The  sen- 
tence cannot  be  parsed. 

Life  is  short,  and  the  correspondence 
threatened  to  be  very  long.  It  is,  further- 
more, distinctly  trying  to  have  some  one 
announcing  to  you  the  commonest  of  com- 
monplace facts  with  the  air  of  a Colum- 
bus returning  from  the  discovery  of  a new 
world.  Besides,  there  was  conveyed  an 
implied  disparagement  of  my  own  intel 
lectual  processes  in  the  assumption  that 
considerations  so  aggressively  obvious  as 
those  adduced  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  pereon  who  had  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish. Now,  I am  wont  to  receive  with 
meekness  and  without  reply  the  chasten- 
ings  which  the  austerer  guardians  of  the 
purity  of  speech  feel  compelled  to  inflict 
upon  me  for  my  linguistic  frailties, 
whether  their  censures  take  the  form  of 
published  comment  or  private  communi- 
cation. One  becomes  in  time  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  limitations,  of  his 
liability  to  error  from  haste  or  inadvert- 
ence or  from  pure  unadulterated  igno- 
rance, to  place  any  undue  confidence  in 
his  own  impeccability.  Even  when  I 
recognize  in  the  castigation  nothing  but 
conclusions  reached  by  wrong  reasoning 
based  upon  inadequate  investigation,  I 
am  not  at  all  animated  by  the  feelings 
which  lead  men  to  found  societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  So  I or- 
dinarily bear  my  punishment  without 
protest.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
most  abject  of  trodden  worms  will  turn. 
This  seemed  to  me  a peculiarly  fitting 
occasion  to  turn.  The  letter  had  been 
something  more  than  patronizing  and 
pretentious.  It  was  unmistakably  meant 
to  be  offensive.  So  I sent  a reply  in- 
tended to  close  the  correspondence. 
This,  I may  add,  it  did.  In  it  I care- 
fully refrained  from  imparting  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  particular  point  un- 
der consideration.  Instead,  I gave  my 
correspondent  a general  discourse  about 
the  grammar  of  the  book  against  which 
he  had  been  inveighing.  Substantially 
it  was  to  the  following  effect: 

Make  up  your  mind  that  in  general 
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the  Bible  is  a gruide  to  be  followed  gram- 
matically as  much  as  it  is  morally.  The 
language  of  our  version  belongs  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  It,  therefore,  natu- 
rally contains  expressions  which,  though 
proper  at  that  time,  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  common  usage  of  our  day.  When  it 
was  originally  translated,  which  was  gen- 
erally the  relative  pronoun  referring  to 
persons.  Hence  we  say.  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.  When  it  was  trans- 
lated, the  cases  of  the  pronoun  had  not 
been  confounded,  nor  had  the  forms  of 
the  objective  intruded  themselves  into 
the  nominative.  Hence  it  says.  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  not  you. 
When  it  was  translated,  the  Northern 
ending  in  of  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  present  tense  had  not  been  adopted 
to  any  extent  in  the  literary*  language  of 
the  Midland.  Consequently  it  does  not 
say.  He  loves,  he  hates,  he  does,  but  he 
loveth,  he  hateth,  he  doth.  More  than 
this,  the  subtle  distinction  found  in  the 
employment  of  shall  and  will  had  not 
then  become  established  in  the  language. 
There  are  other  variations  from  the  ex- 
isting practice.  But  these  do  not  affect 
the  correctness  of  its  procedure  in  regard 
to  expressions  still  met  with  everywhere. 
In  such  cases  accept  its  authority  with- 
out question,  and  conform  your  practice 
to  it;  and  do  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
criticism  of  it  coming  from  persons  who 
know  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  speech 
as  you  manifestly  do  yourself.  You  tell 
me  you  cannot  parse  had  rather  he.  It 
is  not  essential  either  to  your  happiness 
or  to  your  salvation  that  you  should 
parse  it.  It  is  enough  for  you  to  be  told 
that  the  Bible  authorizes  it,  and  that  there 
are  plenty  of  men  who  are  able  to  parse  it. 

Now  no  one  is  likely  to  stand  up  for 
the  absolute  linguistic  inspiration  of  our 
translation  of  the  Bible.  There  are  un- 
questionably grammatical  faults  in  it, 
though  the  number  of  these  is  far  fewer 
than  is  often  asserted.  Still,  those  exist 
for  which  no  defence  can  be  pleaded  on 
the  score  of  haste  or  inadvertence.  They 
are  as  intentional  as  are  some  of  the 
violations  of  idiomatic  usage  into  which 
modem  scrupulosity  occasionally  betrays 
men.  One  of  the  errors  committed  in  it 
there  is  which  deserves  mention  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  but  most  of  all  here  for  the 
lesson  in  verbal  criticism  it  imparts. 


First,  it  was  not  accidental,  but  clearly 
deliberate.  Secondly,  it  is  found  not  in- 
frequently at  the  present  day,  sometimes 
because  the  writer  is  careless,  but  more 
often  because  he  is  trying  to  be  careful 
without  knowing  how.  The  third  and 
much  the  most  important  reason  is  that 
it  exemplifies  strikingly  the  other  side  of 
Coleridge’s  dictum.  Here  is  an  instance 
where  we  can  understand  the  writer’s 
ignorance,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  con- 
fusion in  his  mind  between  two  differ- 
ent constructions. 

The  place  in  our  version  where  this 
particular  error  is  found  is  in  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospels  where  Christ  is  rep- 
resented as  asking  the  opinion  of  His 
disciples  as  to  the  view  entertained  of 
Him  by  people  in  general  and  by  them- 
selves in  particular.  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I am!”  is  the  question  as  it  appears 
in  Matthew.  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  six  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  construction.  Its 
employment  was  due  to  no  inadvertence. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  account 
as  found  in  each  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
I)el8.  It  must  accordingly  have  received 
the  assent  of  all  the  scholars  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
The  same  error  is  found  not  unfrequent- 
ly  now  in  the  writings  of  men  who  can 
hardly  plead  haste  as  an  excuse  and 
sometimes  not  even  carelessness.  The 
construction  has  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  authors  of  some  repute  who 
have  clearly  resorted  to  it  deliberately. 
For  example:  it  appears  so  regularly  in 
the  writings  of  Bret  Harte  that  it  is 
manifest  that  he  took  esi)ecial  pains  to 
make  use  of  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  the  only  proper  thing  to  do.  Sen- 
tences like  the  two  following  turn  up 
constantly  in  his  tales: 

The  revelation  came  from  people  whom 
he  was  conscious  were  the  inferiors  of  hiiii- 
self  and  his  wife. 

The  young  companion  of  the  doctor  whom 
she  learned  was  the  doctor’s  factor. 

In  all  such  cases  the  error  arises  from 
the  confusion  of  two  constructions,  the 
mingling  of  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  a clause 
containing  another  verb.  It  would  never 
be  made  if  one  simple  fact  were  kept  in 
mind.  The  verb  to  he  takes  the  same 
case  after  it  as  before  it.  If  one  of  the 
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finite  tenses  be  used,  both  the  subject  and 
the  subject  predicate  are  necessarily  in 
the  nominative.  If  it  be  the  infinitive 
which  is  employed,  it  is  the  accusative 
that  nuist  appear  in  both  instances,  or, 
to  adopt  English  grammatical  terminol- 
ogy, the  objective.  No  one  would  think 
of  asking  such  a question  as,  ^^Whom 
am  I?”  Yet  it  is  a thing  of  this  very 
sort  which  is  done  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  Matthew;  and  it  is  done  because 
the  two  subjects  had  been  separated  by  an 
intervening  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  have  been  grammatically  correct, 
even  if  rather  unusual,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  Whom  do  men  say 
me  to  be?”  This  is  essentially  the  form 
of  this  passage  as  it  is  found  in  the  Wyc- 
liffite  version  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Purveys  recension  of  that  work,  in 
the  account  of  the  conversation  as  re- 
corded by  Mark  and  Luke,  the  confusion 
of  the  two  constructions  began.  It  was 
perpetuated  in  most  of  the  shrteenth  cen- 
tury translations.  To  a certain  extent 
some  of  them  wavered  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  one.  The  King  James 
version  adopted  the  incorrect  construc- 
tion throughout,  while  the  recent  revised 
version  reads  properly  in  all  these  cases 
who  instead  of  whom. 

Still,  lapses  of  this  sort  are  rare  in  the 
translation.  All  taken  together  will  lit- 
tle aflFect  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
men  who  are  guided  by  the  usage  of  the 
Bible  will  very  seldom  go  wrong  linguis- 
tically, even  if  they  do  morally.  But 
there  remains  another  qualification  of 
the  consummate  verbal  critic  entirely 
independent  of  the  three  essential  ones 
already  8i)ecified.  It  is  one  which  puts 
him  who  possesses  it  on  a level,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  with  the  great  writer.  It  is 
not  the  mere  perception  of  what  is  good 
in  expression  that  is  meant;  it  is  the  fine 
sense  of  what  is  the  very  best.  With  it 
genius  is  endowed;  by  others  it  can  be 
acquired  only  by  the  closest  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  genius.  Many  men, 
and  sometimes  able  men,  have  no  con- 
ception of  this  final  outcome  of  the  most 
highly  developed  literary  taste.  They, 
therefore,  affect  to  disbelieve  the  conclu- 
sion it  reaches.  Him  who  has  it  not,  it 
is  as  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  of 
its  reality  as  it  would  be  to  point  out 
the  comparative  merits  of  different  mu- 


sical passages  to  one  whose  ear  would  not 
Enable  him  to  distinguish  between  tunes 
as  unlike  as  God  Save  the  King  ” and 
Hail,  Columbia.”  And  as  this  paper 
has  been  largely  given  up  to  recording 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  it  may  be 
well  to  end  it  with  something  from  the 
same  author  with  whom  it  began  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  point  just  taken. 

In  this  instance  the  story  which  Aulus 
Gellius  tells  us  does  not  concern  a great 
writer,  but  a great  grammarian.  This 
was  that  Valerius  Probus  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury and  wrote  commentaries  on  Virgil. 
In  his  possession  he  had  a copy  of  the 
Georgies  ” corrected  by  the  hand  of  the 
poet  himself.  The  grammarian  was 
asked  by  one  of  his  disciples  whether  it 
was  proper  to  say  urhes  or  itrhis,  turrem 
or  turrim.  He  answered  that  both  were 
correct;  that  in  any  particular  case  the 
choice  would  be  determined  by  the  ear. 

Do  not,”  said  he,  pay  heed  to  the  stale 
definitions  and  dirty  cesspools  of  gram- 
marians.” For  the  word  here  rendered 
stale  ” he  used  an  adjective  a good  deal 
stronger;  but  that  epithet  will  convey 
euphemistically  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
original  much  more  vigorously.  To  en- 
force his  injunction.  Probus  quoted  a 
number  of  passages  from  VirgiFs  writ- 
ings, in  which  he  had  used  either  the 
one  form  or  the  other  according  to  eu- 
phony. As  his  citations  came  from  a 
manuscript  corrected  by  the  hand  of  the 
author  himself,  the  variations  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  any  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  scribes.  But  the  person  who 
made  the  inquiry,  Gellius  tells  us,  was 
little  cultured,  and  had  the  ear  of  one 
brought  up  in  the  rural  districts.  For 
the  life  of  him,  he  said  to  the  master,  he 
could  not  see  why  the  one  form  should 
be  better  in  any  given  place  than  the 
other  would  have  been.  At  this  reply 
Probus  was  a good  deal  irritated.  “ If 
that  be  so,”  said  he,  donH  worry  about 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  you  ought  to 
say  urhts  or  urhes.  For  since  you  are 
the  kind  of  man  you  show  yourself  to 
be,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  you 
whether  you  use  the  one  form  or  the 
other.”  ^‘With  these  words,”  continues 
Gellius,  Probus  dismissed  the  inquirer 
almost  roughly,  as  was  his  wont  with  the 
stupid  and  unteachable.” 
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There  was  the  usual  jam  of  car- 
riages about  the  suburban  station 
to  meet  the  evening  train.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  Trescott  kept  his  fine 
bays  moving  around  the  square  with  its 
bare  trees  and  frozen  fountain.  The  mo- 
tion warmed  their  blood,  and  also  eased 
the  chill  and  impatience  of  his  own  heart. 

Miss  Peabody  smiled  at  him  from  her 
smart  cart,  and  Trescott  knew  that  if  he 
had  drawn  ‘ rein  she  would  gladly  have 
checked  her  high-stepping  chestnut  and 
exchanged  views  with  him  on  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of 
her  stables. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
had  ventured  to  speak  to  him  about  his 
boy.  Trescott  had  a boy,  and  was  proud 
of  him;  yet  the  little  fellow’s  name  was 
so  seldom  mentioned  that  people  were 
beginning  to  think  of  Trescott  as  a man 
without  domestic  ties  of  any  sort.  He 
was  partly  to  blame  for  this,  for  the 
child’s  name  did  not  come  readily  to  his 
own  lips.  It  was  believed  by  many  to  be 
tabooed  in  his  presence,  like  the  name 
of  the  beautiful  mother,  from  whom  he 
was  separated.  That  was  three  years 
ago,  and  now  little  John  Trescott  was  six 
years  old,  and  his  father  had  not  seen 
him  in  the  interim. 

The  terms  of  the  separation  had  been 
that  the  child  should  spend  nine  months 
of  the  year  with  his  mother,  three  with 
his  father,  until  his  sixth  year.  There- 
after he  was  to  divide  the  time  equally 
between  them.  The  Christmas  holidays 
were  to  be  passed  alternately  with  father 
and  mother. 

But  in  the  first  year  of  the  separation 
little  John  fell  ill,  and  was  still  so  ailing 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  his 
father  that  Trescott  waived  his  right. 
In  the  spring  Mrs.  Trescott — through  her 
lawyer — requested  x)ermi88ion  to  take  the 
child  out  of  the  United  States;  and  Tres- 
cott replied — through  his  lawyer — ^that 
she  might  do  so.  In  the  fall  she  returned 


from  Europe,  as  she  had  promised.  The 
boy  was  to  go  to  Trescott  before  Thanks- 
giving, but  at  the  last  moment  he  came 
down  with  whooping-cough,  and  was  deli- 
cate all  winter.  It  would  have  been  cruel 
to  separate  him  from  his  mother. 

In  the  following  spring  Trescott  was 
called  abroad  by  business.  On  his  return 
he  was  obliged  to  make  an  extended 
Western  trip.  That  autumn  he  was  very 
ill  himself.  If  Ruth  knew  of  it,  or  cared, 
there  was  no  word  from  her.  Many 
other  women  cared,  and  sent  him  mes- 
sages and  flowers  in  abundance. 

Little  John’s  visit  was,  of  course,  post- 
poned,  and  by  the  time  Trescott  was 
fully  recovered  Ruth  was  in  mourning 
for  her  brother.  It  seemed  unmanly  to 
deprive  her  of  the  child  then,  and  so 
Trescott  waived  his  right  once  more. 
Now  the  third  year  had  slipped  away, 
and  little  John  was  at  last  coming. 

Not  in  years  had  Trescott  felt  such 
emotion  as  surged  through  him  when 
the  train  pulled  in  and  he  went  for- 
ward to  meet  his  child.  He  was  glad 
of  the  dusk,  of  the  hurry,  which  made 
everything  pass  quickly,  without  clear- 
ness of  impression. 

A nurse — not  one  he  had  known — ^held 
the  boy  by  the  hand.  A man  servant — 
also  new  to  him — carried  their  bags. 
Trescott  kissed  a cold,  unresponsive  little 
face.  He  could  see  dimly  a pair  of  large, 
solemn  eyes. 

The  nurse  and  her  charge  were  put 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage, 
and  Trescott  took  the  seat  beside  the 
coachman. 

He  felt  a curious  diffidence  toward  his 
own  child, — a fear  of  addressing  him. 
What  if  the  boy  did  not  like  him — re- 
pulsed him  here  before  servants?  Once, 
with  an  effort,  he  stretched  a hand  back- 
ward to  clasp  little  John’s,  and  said, 
bluffly,  Well,  son,  how  are  you  ?” 

But  little  John’s  hands  were  under  the 
robe,  and  there  was  something  chilling 
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in  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  reply: 
‘‘  I am  very  well,  thank  you.’’ 

Trescott  did  not  speak  again  during 
the  short  drive  to  the  house.  He  carried 
the  boy  up  the  icy  steps  in  his  arms,  and 
presse<l  his  lips  furtively  to  his  cheek 
while  the  nurse’s  back  was  turned.  It 
was  a satin-smooth  cheek — like  Ruth^s. 

S(‘tting  him  down  in  the  warm  glow  of 
the  great  hall,  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
eoat,  his  gloves  and  leggings,  and  threw 
them  aside  impatiently.  The  nurse 
])ieked  them  up,  and  stood  waiting. 
Trescott  wished  that  she  would  go  away. 
He  would  liave  made  some  excuse  to  rid 
himself  of  her,  but  none  occurred  to  him. 
He  seated  himself  on  a settle  by  the  fire 
and  drew  the  child  toward  him.  Di- 
vested of  his  outer  garments  John  Tres- 
eott  junior  looked  suddenly  a mere 
bal)y.  His  hair  was  the  palest  shade  of 
gold.  It  was  cut  across  his  forehead,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  hung 
straightly  to  a point  a trifle  below  his 
ears.  His  eyes  were  a deep  violet;  his 
features  were  delicate;  his  complexion 
was  very  fair.  He  was  dressed  all  in 
white.  Trescott,  unfamiliar  with  chil- 
dren. felt  a pang  of  alarm. 

‘‘Is  he  well?  Is  he  strong?”  he  asked 
the  nurse. 

“ He  is  very  well,  sir,  and  quite 
strong.  He  has  had  whooping-cough, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  but  that  is  to 
l)e  exi)Octed.”  llrs.  Briggs  could  not  re- 
strain a slight  sniff,  and  Trescott  w^as 
aware  of  having  offended  her. 

He  looked  at  the  child  from  head  to 
foot,  unconscious  of  the  intensity  and 
yearning  of  his  gaze.  His  feelings 
slia|)ed  themselves  into  words,  and  the 
wnnis  struggled  for  utterance,  but  he 
lield  them  back.  ‘‘Beautiful — beautiful. 
Mitfc.  My  son — my  son.” 

Other  emotions,  more  obscure,  more 
torturing,  rose  in  him.  He  held  the 
child  before  him,  fighting  back  the  im- 
jmlse  to  snatch  him  to  his  breast  and 
cover  his  face  with  kisses. 

Suddenly  the  boy’s  lii)s  trembled,  and 
out  of  st*eming  tranquillity  he  burst  into 
convulsive  sobs.  Trescott  tried  in  vain 
to  s<>othe  him.  Little  John  was  not  vio- 
lent or  refractory  in  his  grief.  He  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  hushed  on  Mrs. 
Briggs’s  bosom,  and  went  away  with  her 
quietly,  only  catching  his  breath  now  and 
VoL.  rXVri  -No.  697.-15 


then  as  he  toiled  upstairs  beside  her.  At 
the  first  landing  Trescott  heard  him  say: 
“Is  that  man  my  father?  Why  doesn^t 
my  mamma  visit  him,  too?” 

Trescott  hoped  to  have  his  son  dine 
with  him,  but  Mrs.  Briggs  quashed  this 
idea  at  once. 

“ He  has  never  come  to  table,  sir.  He 
has  meat  only  once  a day.  A chop  at 
luncheon.  It  would  excite  him,  sir,  to 
see  roast  and  salad.” 

So  little  John  ate  some  mild  concoc- 
tion, prepared  by  the  nurse  herself,  and 
sank  straightway  into  slumber.  There 
were  tears  on  his  cheek,  which  Mrs. 
Briggs  explained  as  the  result  of 
“strangeness.”  Trescott  dared  not  even 
kiss  him,  for  fear  of  waking  him.  He 
went  down  to  his  solitary  den  and  tried 
to  write  some  letters,  but  thoughts  of 
the  child  came  between  him  and  his 
correspondence. 

“Mine!  Mine!”  he  had  said  to  him- 
self in  a sort  of  savage  exultation,  but 
the  little  hands — so  frail  he  could  have 
crushed  them  in  his  palm  like  a rose- 
leaf — had  seemed  to  push  him  away,  an- 
swering mutely:  “ Xo.  Not  yours.” 

The  eyes,  too,  had  spoken  the  same 
voiceless  language.  They  were  Ruth’s 
eyes.  With  some  such  look,  wondering, 
aloof,  innocent,  yet  charged  with  deep 
knowledge,  she  had  taken  her  farewell  of 
him.  Violence  would  not  have  stung 
him  like  that  quiet  leave-taking.  He 
could  have  forgotten  a scene — who  knows 
but  resentment  might  have  died  out  in 
them  both,  if  they  had  once  touched  on 
the  common  plane  of  anger  and  tears? — 
but  that  silent  withdrawal  of  the  mind, 
he  could  not  choose  but  remember. 

It  was  not  what  he  would  have  ex- 
I)ected  of  Ruth — the  narrow  judgment, 
the  inflexible  purpose.  But  what  was 
ever  more  cruel  than  a child  except  a 
childlike  woman  ? She  who  had  seemed 
all  tenderness  and  loving  charity  had 
balanced  him  in  her  scales — tlu'  inade- 
quate toy  of  a nursling — with  th<'  assur- 
ance of  divine  Justice  hersdf.  Weigh- 
ed against  a mass  of  impossible  ideals, 
drc‘ams,  opinions,  what  not,  he  had  lx‘en 
f^mml  wanting.  The  inevitable  result  to 
such  a mind  was.  of  course,  separation. 
Not  forgiveness — not  (*ompromise. 

The  next  morning  he  set  himself  seri- 
ously to  the  work  of  making  acquaint- 
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a lice  with  his  son.  Little  John  was  still 
suffering  from  his  malady  of  “ strange- 
ness,” which  necessitated  Mrs.  Briggs’s 
accompanying  him  to  breakfast,  but  the 
introduction  of  four  dogs,  with  the  en- 
gaging accomplishment  of  catching  bis- 
cuits in  mid-air,  so  broke  the  ice  that 
he  consented  afterward  to  visit  the  sta- 
bles with  his  father,  leaving  Mrs.  Briggs 
liehind.  He  would  not  take  Trescott’s 
hand,  however,  but  walked  sturdily  be- 
side him,  thrusting  his  own  hands  deeply 
into  the  pockets  of  his  fur  coat,  in  imi- 
tation of  his  father,  and  taking  as  long 
strides  as  his  short  legs  would  iK?rmit. 
It  was  evident  that  some  hitherto  dor- 
mant fibre  of  little  John’s  being  was 
touched  by  this  new  masculine  intimacy. 

After  riding  about  the  stable  yard  on 
a sober  coach -horse  (the  bliss  of  which 
experience  was  only  marred  by  having 
his  left  leg  held  firmly  by  an  obnoxious 
person  in  corduroy),  he  liegan  to  whistle 
— faintly  at  first,  then  louder,  with  grow- 
ing confidence. 

‘‘What  do  you  think.  Bates?”  said 
Trescott  to  the  old  groom.  “ Will  this 
young  man  be  ready  for  a pony  by 
(Christmas  ?” 

“ If  he  keeps  on  as  well  as  he’s  begun, 
sir.  But  I don’t  see  where  a pony’s 
coinin’  from  l>efore  Christmas.  It’s  only 
a we(‘k  off,  and  Santa  (Mans  is  short  of 
ponies  this  year — so  he  told  me.” 

“ Do  you  know  him  ?”  asked  little  John 
in  an  awe-stricken  toiu'. 

“Do  I know  him!  Him  and  na*  is  the 
iK'st  of  friends.  He  conics  to  me  to 
learn  who  the  good  boys  are  in  this  ])art 
of  the  country.” 

A pink  spot  appeared  in  either  of  little 
John’s  cheeks. 

“ Then  you  will  please  tell  him.”  he 
said,  “that  I would  like  a i)ony  with  a 
long  tail,  and  that  I am  a good  boy.” 

When  they  left  the  stables  he  no  longer 
held  aloof,  hut  slijiped  his  hand  into 
Trescott ’s  and  press<Ml  close  to  his  side. 

“ What  is  your  name  ?”  he  asked. 

“John  Tres(‘ott.’’ 

The  brevity  of  tlu^  rejily  was  appar- 
(Uitly  not  satisfying  to  little  John.  He 
leaiu‘<l  forward  and  looked  up  into  his 
father’s  face. 

“Are  you  very  old?”  was  the  next 
in<iuiry. 

“ I am  thirty-six.” 


“ I am  six.  I have  not  been  six  long. 
Before  that  I was  five,  and  I couldn't 
have  any  pockets  in  my  coat.” 

Trescott  wondered  what  the  sequence 
of  his  son’s  thoughts  would  be.  After 
a moment  he  added,  “ Do  you  know 
my  mamma?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have  you  been  in  her  house?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where  was  1 ?” 

“ Well,  I presume  you  were  asleep,” 
said  Trescott. 

Tattle  John’s  ruminations  took  a fresh 
turn.  “(’an  you  throw  stones?”  he 
inquired. 

“ Yes,  I am  rather  good  at  it,”  said 
Trescott. 

“ I wish  you  would  throw  some,”  said 
little  John. 

Trescott  gathered  up  several  from  tlu' 
driveway,  and  pitched  them  far  across 
the  fields,  making  them  describe  curves 
and  go  through  various  eccentric  motions 
which  little  John  had  never  s(^m.  He 
shouted  with  excitement. 

“ My  mamma  can’t  throw  stones,”  he 
remarked.  “ She  puts  her  hand  over  her 
head — so.  She  threw  a stone,  and  hit 
Major,  and  hurt  him.” 

“Is  Major  a dog?”  said  Trescott. 

“ No;  he  is  a man,”  replied  little  John, 
abstractedly.  “ What  shall  we  do  now  ? 
Tan  you  run  ?” 

“After  a fashion,”  said  Trescott. 

“ Well,  then,  will  you  please  run,  ami 
T will  see  if  I can  beat  you.” 

Trescott  st*t  off  at  a great  pace,  but  he 
had  gone  no  farther  than  a yard  or  two 
when  little  John  overtook  him;  and 
strive  ami  blow  as  he  would,  Trescott 
could  not  even  keep  up  with  his  son, 
much  less  distance  him. 

“You  mustn’t  mind  my  beating  you,” 
sai<l  little  John,  consolingly.  “You  can 
throw  stones  better  than  I can.  Major 
can’t  throw  stones,  because  he  has  only 
one  arm.” 

“ Wliat  hap])ened  to  the  other  ?”  in- 
quired Trescott. 

“ A big  bla(*k  man  shot  it  off.” 

There  was  a tantalizing  incompleteness 
al>out  little  John’s  statements.  Trescott 
would  hav(‘  liked  to  inquire  further  into 
the  misfortunes  of  the  one-armed  Major, 
but  something  withheld  him. 

“If  you  meet  him  you  mustn’t  say 
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anything  about  it.  It  is  not  polite,”  cau- 
tioned little  John.  “Now,  what  sliall 
we  do?” 

Treseott  was  a man  of  vigorous  frame, 
but  after  a morning  spent  with  his  son 
he  was  content  to  forego  his  usual  exer- 
cise of  a cross-country  gallop. 

Little  John  chattered  volubly  during 
luncheon.  He  imitated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible his  father’s  every  trick  of  manner — 
doing  it  with  a shy  unobtrusive  admira- 
tion which  somehow  sent  a pang  to 
Trescott’s  heart.  “God  knows  I don’t 
want  to  serve  as  a model  to  the  little 
chap,”  he  told  himself,  with  a sort  of 
inward  irritation. 

“ You  may  take  him  upstairs,  if,  as 
you  say,  he  is  accustomed  to  a nap  at 
this  hour,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Briggs. 

Little  John’s  face  flushed  deeply. 

“ I would  rather  not  go,”  he  said.  “ I 
— I would  rather  not  take  naps.” 

“Why  not.  Jack?  You  look  to  me 
very  sleepy.” 

But  little  John  either  would  not,  or 
could  not,  put  into  words  his  sudden  an- 
tipathy to  napping.  His  lip  trembled. 
After  a moment  of  hesitation  he  came  to 
his  father,  and,  putting  his  arms  around 
his  neck,  kissed  him. 

“Good-by,”  he  said.  “Where  shall  I 
find  you  when  I get  up?” 

“I  shall  be  here.  Jack.  I shall  not 
leave  the  house  till  you  wake.” 

The  strenuousness  of  little  John’s 
morning  made  his  slumbers  long  and 
deep.  When  he  came  downstairs  at  four 
o’clock  his  bewildered  eyes  rested  on  a 
group  of  people  having  tea  before  the 
hall  fire.  Not  seeing  his  father  at  once, 
he  paused  on  the  stairs,  and  looked  with 
abashed  dignity  at  the  strange  faces. 

“What  a beautiful  child!”  exclaimed  a 
tall,  slender  woman,  who  stood  drinking 
tea,  with  her  automobile  coat  hanging 
from  her  shoulders. 

“Isn’t  he  dear?”  remarked  another. 

“ Come  down,  darling,  and  have  some 
ten,”  said  a third. 

“ I don’t  drink  tea,”  re])lied  little  John, 
solemnly.  He  added,  “ Except  cambric 
tea,  on  my  birthdays.” 

There  was  a ripj)le  of  laughtcT  fnun 
Ixdow. 

“ How  perfectly  sweed !”  cried  the  lady 
who  had  spoken  first.  “ Mr.  Treseott,  he 
is  adorable.  Make  him  come  down.” 


Then  little  John  saw  that  his  father 
was  behind  the  tall  lady,  and  that  he  was 
taking  off  her  coat. 

“Come  down.  Jack,  and  let  me  intro- 
duce you,”  said  Treseott. 

Little  John  descended  and  approached 
the  group. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Iverson,  Jack.  She 
wants  to  know  you.  And  this  is  Miss 
Peabody,  who  can  talk  to  you  about 
ponies.” 

There  were  a dozen  others — men  and 
women.  Little  John  endeavored  to  meet 
politely  all  the  eyes  focussed  upon  him. 

“ I say,  old  man,  you  haven’t  come 
out  to  the  hunt  yet,”  said  a tremen- 
dously big,  red-faced  man  standing  on 
the  hearth  rug.  He  laughed  in  a thick, 
good-natured  voice,  and  little  John  rath- 
er liked  him,  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  said. 

“ He  can’t  come  to  the  hunt,  Colo- 
nel, till  he  has  a pony,”  remarked  Miss 
Peabody. 

“ Santa  Claus  is  going  to  bring  me  one, 
if  I am  a good  boy,”  replied  little  John. 

“Gad!  if  I’d  waited  till  I was  a goofl 
boy — haw!  haw!”  said  Colonel  Morten- 
hower. 

Treseott  frowned  slightly,  and  Miss 
Peabody  said : “ No  reminiscences,  Colo- 
nel. I say.  Jack,  don’t  get  him  a pony 
under  twelve  hands.  He  can  begin  jump- 
ing in  a year.” 

Little  John  wondered  why  his  father 
looked  so  stern,  and  also  why  this  strange 
young  woman  called  his  father  Jack  and 
wished  that  he — little  Jack — should  be- 
gin jumping,  a thing  he  had  often  bc^en 
requested  to  leave  off. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Iverson  had  seated 
herself  in  a low  wicker  chair  and  was 
pouring  tea. 

“ I want  you  close  beside  me,  sw-eet- 
heart,”  she  said.  “You  and  I are  going 
to  eat  sugar,  when  papa  isn’t  looking.” 

“Two  lumps.  Jack;  no  more,”  Treseott 
said,  unsmilingly. 

Mrs.  Iverson  looked  at  him,  arrest- 
ing her  delicate  iK'jewelled  hands  over 
th('  teapot. 

''  Poiirquoi?  she  said,  soft- 

ly. “ You  ar(‘  so  impossible  at  times.” 

“ Tliis  is  one  of  the  times,”  replied 
Treseott. 

“Have  a lump  yourself,  won't  yon?” 
she  suggested. 
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Little  John  thought  Mrs.  Iverson’s 
voice  very  sweet,  but  he  felt  vaguely  un- 
comfortable, and  wished  they  would  talk 
about  ponies. 

And  so  you  have  come  to  spend 
Christmas  with  dear,  amiable  papa?”  she 
said,  looking  down  at  him. 

‘^Yes,”  said  little  John,  gazing  up 
at  her. 

‘‘  And  do  you  expect  to  enjoy  it  very, 
very  much?” 

“Yes,”  replied  little  John.  “I  cried 
at  first,  but  to-day  I ro<le  a horse,  and 
my  papa  threw  stones.” 

“ I can  quite  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  Iv- 
erson. “And  did  he  hit  the  mark?  and 
did  he  kill  something?  and  was  he  very, 
very  happy?” 

Little  John  was  confused  by  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  questions.  Before  he  could 
arrange  them  in  his  mind,  Mrs.  Iverson 
continued : 

“ And  what  did  you  do  then  to  amuse 
poor,  bored  papa  ?” 

“ We  ran  a race — and  I beat  him.” 

“ Ah,  good ! good !”  cried  Mrs.  Iverson, 
softly.  “Papa  needs  beating!” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Peabody  called 
from  the  settle:  “Come  here.  Jack,  and 
sit  by  me.  Colonel  Mortenhower  wants 
to  talk  to  you.” 

“ Excuse  yourself  to  Mrs.  Iverson,” 
said  Trescott. 

“ Excuse  me,”  murmured  little  John, 
with  a soft  and  solemn  look  at  her.  lie 
considered  Mrs.  Iverson  a very  beautiful 
and  charming  woman,  and  regretted  the 
necessity  of  leaving  her. 

Miss  Peabody  made  a place  for  him 
between  herself  and  the  Colonel.  When  one 
w’as  quite  near  Colonel  Mortenhower  he 
Wked  as  big  as  the  giant  in  “Jack  the 
Cfiant-killer.”  This,  and  his  delightful 
riding-boots,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
wearing  a tiny  diamond  horse  as  a scarf- 
pin,  invested  him  with  a peculiar  charm 
for  little  John.  For  a time  the  conver- 
sation was  about  the  pony  that  Santa 
Claus  was  to  bring  him,  but  presently 
Miss  Peabody  and  the  Colonel  began  to 
talk  about  their  own  horses,  and  about 
“ the  kill,”  and  being  “ in  at  the  death,” 
and  “ drawing  first  blood.” 

“Please  excuse  me,”  said  little  John; 
and  getting  down  from  the  settle  rather 
hurriedly,  he  went  to  his  father  and 
leaned  against  his  knee. 


But  almost  at  once  Trescott  said,  “ Go 
up  to  Mrs.  Briggs  now,  Jack.”  And 
then  little  John  saw  that  Mrs  Iverson 
was  crying. 

The  young  man  in  the  red  coat  had 
gone  away,  and  as  there  was  no  one  near 
to  say  good-by  to,  except  Mrs.  Iverson, 
who  did  not  look  at  him,  but  continued 
to  wipe  her  eyes,  he  went  silently  and 
sorrowfully  upstairs. 

That  evening,  as  Trescott  sat  writing 
business  letters  in  his  den,  the  door 
opened  softly,  as  if  impelled  by  a doubt- 
ful hand,  and  a small  white  figure  en- 
tered, closing  it  cautiously  behind  him. 
It  was  little  John,  barefooted,  in  his 
nightclothes — his  large  eyes  shining. 

“ I thought  I wouldn’t  go  to  bed  with- 
out saying  good  night,”  he  remarked. 
He  looked  rather  diifidently  at  his  father. 

“ I thought  you  were  already  in  bed,” 
said  Trescott. 

“ I — I was,”  replied  little  John.  “ But 
I got  up.” 

Further  inquiry  revealed  that  he  had 
taken  occasion  to  slip  away  while  Mrs. 
Briggs  was  at  dinner  and  supposed  him 
soundly  slumbering.  His  charming  con- 
fidence that  he  would  be  welcome,  at 
whatever  hour  and  in  whatever  costume, 
checked  Trescott’s  impulse  to  send  him 
upstairs.  He  took  him  on  his  knee, 
wrapping  him  in  a smoking- jacket  that 
lay  at  hand.  Little  John  snuggled  into 
his  embrace  and  looked  up  at  him. 

“ This  is  a very  lonesome  house,  isn’t 
it  ?”  he  said. 

The  words  stung  Trescott  curious- 
ly. They  found  an  echo  in  his  own 
soul.  Lonesome?  Yes;  lonesome  to  the 
heart’s  core. 

“ Perhaps  to-morrow  will  V)e  better. 
Jack.” 

“ Will  my  mamma  come  to-morrow 

“ No.  By  and  by  you  will  go  hack  to 
her.  She  has  sent  you  to  stay  with  m(‘ 
a little  while.” 

“How  long  is  a little  while?” 

“ Six  months.” 

“Is  six  months  before  Christmas?” 

“No,  after.  Jack.  It  will  be  nearly 
Fourth  of  July  when  you  leave  father.” 

If  Trescott  had  hoped  to  give  his  soil 
a clearer  idea  of  time  by  this  metluxl  of 
chronology  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Little  Jolin  looked  deexJy  bewil- 
d(*red,  even  alarmed.  As  if  to  leave  a 
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topic  which  he  could  no  longer  pursue 
understandingly,  he  asked : 

“ Why  did  the  lady  cry  ? Did  she 
feel  bad?” 

‘‘Yes,  she  felt  very  badly.” 

“ Did  she  lose  her  little  boy  ?” 

“ She  hasn’t  any  little  boy,  Jack.” 

“ She  is  a pretty  lady.  Her  hair  is 
like  ray  raainina’s.  Only  ray  raamraa’s  is 
not  two  colors.  My  raarama  cries  sonie- 
times.  She  cries  a lot.  She  shuts  the 
door,  and  I can’t  see  her,  and  Mrs.  Briggs 
(*an’t  see  her,  and  Major  has  to  go  home.” 

“What  is  Major’s  last  narae?” 

“ I can’t  say  it.  It  is  very  long,”  said 
little  John. 

“ Is  it  Bradbury  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

So  Bradbury  was  waiting  to  console 
Ruth.  Trescott  did  not  know  him,  ex- 
cept by  reputation.  He  was  the  hero  of 
a creditable  affair  in  the  mountains  of 
Luzon,  from  which  he  had  returned  with 
one  arm  and  a new  title.  Trescott 
thought  he  could  picture  the  man  from 
the  type — a smug  army  officer  in  time  of 
peace,  dawdling  over  tea  tables,  wor- 
shipped by  a pack  of  women,  not  a whit 
better  than  a plain  civilian,  every  wom- 
an’s Antony! 

Then,  suddenly,  some  words  of  hers 
came  back  to  him — the  very  last  she  had 
spoken:  “Go  away.  lA^ave  me.  You 
have  broken  ray  heart.”  He  stirred  un- 
easily, conscious  of  a surge  of  intense, 
useless  emotion. 

“Do  you  know  ^lajor?”  asked  little 
John. 

“ No.” 

“Do  you  know  Percival?” 

“ Another.”  thought  T rescott.  Aloud  he 
said,  rather  wearily,  “ Who  is  Percival  ?” 

“ He  plays  with  me.  He  is  my  chum. 
He  lives  next  door.  And  Major  lives 
next  door  to  him.” 

“Confound  the  man!”  thought  Tres- 
cott. 

“ But  Percival’s  papa  and  mamma 
live  in  tin*  same  house,”  went  on  little 
Jolni.  “Percival  doesn’t  have  to  visit 
his  father.’' 

“ Do  you  like  to  visit  your  father, 
Jack?” 

“Ye-es,”  said  little  John.  “But  I 
think  I would  like  to  go  home  to-morrow.” 

“ Not  to-morrow.  Jack.  Not  so  soon.” 

“It  seems  a long  time,”  said  little 


John,  remorselessly.  “ I think  my  mam- 
ma will  expect  me  to-morrow.” 

“No,  she  won’t.  Jack.  She  expects 
you  to  stay  with  me  until  after  Christ- 
mas.” 

“ I have  to  go  home  and  hang  up  her 
stockings,”  remarked  little  John,  un- 
movedly,  as  if  the  paternal  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  of  small  moment. 

“But  won’t  you  stay  with  me,  Jack? 
Don’t  you  like  me?” 

“ Yes,  I like  you,”  said  little  John. 
“ But  I knew  my  mamma  first.” 

Trescott  slept  little  that  night,  and  he 
rose  with  a sense  that  the  world  went 
very  ill  with  him.  Not  even  in  the  first 
days  of  his  separation  from  Ruth  had  he 
felt  so  disturbed,  so  at  war  with  himself, 
so  out  of  tune  with  the  material  comforts 
of  his  life. 

There  was  even  small  consolation  in 
his  son’s  presence,  since  the  child’s  chat- 
ter had  power  to  torture  him  with  its 
artless  revelations  and  suggestions. 

What  was  the  cause  of  Ruth’s  tears? 
Was  it  grief  for  her  past  with  him,  or 
fear  for  her  future  with  Bradbury?  It 
was  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  she  was  in 
love  with  the  man.  A woman  of  Ruth’s 
temperament  could  not  fill  her  life  with 
mere  social  diversions.  She  was  serious, 
earnest,  idealistic.  A fellow  like  this 
Bradbury  would  appeal  to  her, — all  the 
more  because  he  was  maimed.  Ruth 
was  a charming  woman,  with  the  heart 
of  a child.  That  was  the  worst  of  it. 
No  man  living  was  fit  for  her — least 
of  all  one  of  those  gold-braided,  self- 
satisfied  jackanapes. 

Trescott  w^ent  down  to  breakfast  in  a 
humor  as  bleak  as  the  morning,  and 
found  his  son  already  at  table,  gazing 
discontentedly  at  a bowl  of  cracke<l 
wheat.  Little  John,  too,  would  seem  to 
have  risen  in  that  peculiarly  unhappy 
frame  of  mind  which  has  been  ascril>od  to 
getting  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed. 

“ I want  bacon !”  he  whimpered,  push- 
ing away  Mrs.  Briggs. 

“ But  bacon  is  bad  for  you,  darling,” 
('xpostulated  Mrs.  Briggs. 

“ I want  it!”  roared  little  John. 

“Tut,  tut!  Wliat  becomes  of  the 
pony.  Jack,  if  you  are  a bad  boy?”  cau- 
tioned Trescott. 

“T  don’t  want  a pony.  Go  away!’’ 

The  latter  remark  was  addressed  to 
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At  this,  Mrs.  Briggs  began  to  cry. 
Bates  had  spoken  of  it,  she  said,  but 
they  had  left  that  for  the  last,  because  it 
seemed  so  unlikely.  The  railroad  at  its 
nearest  point  ran  a half  mile  from  the 
house,  through  a deep  embankment,  from 
which  it  emerged,  a mile  beyond,  on  an 
opening  where  there  was  a flag  station. 

“ Bates  says,”  added  Mrs.  Briggs,  with 
another  burst  of  tears,  that  there’s  a 
gipsy  camp  five  miles  off  in  the  woods.” 

Trescott  ordered  a fresh  horse,  dropped 
a pistol  into  his  pocket,  and  rode  away. 
Inquiry  at  the  flag  station  relieved  one 
great  anxiety.  No  child  had  been  seen 
wandering  on  the  track.  The  eleven- 
o’clock  train  had  been  flagged.  It  took 
on  a woman  with  a half  dozen  children. 
The  station-master  had  not  observed 
them  particularly,  but  he  was  sure  they 
were  not  gipsies. 

Trescott  rode  on  to  the  gipsy  camp, 
only  to  find  it  abandoned.  The  band 
had  broken  camp  two  weeks  ago,  a farm- 
er’s boy  told  him.  Then  he  went  home, 
consulted  with  Bates  and  Filkins,  who 
had  returned  disheartened,  and  organized 
a far-reaching  search.  The  village  had 
already  been  notified.  The  constable 
offered  his  services.  The  whole  coun- 
tryside joined  in  the  hunt  for  little 
John  Trescott. 

Until  five  o’clock  Trescott  kept  up 
hope  and  courage.  He  buoyed  himself 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  child  might 
be  found  contentedly  biding  with  stran- 
gers. At  five,  a sudden  darkness  fell. 
Soon  it  would  be  night. 

Telegrams  had  been  sent  to  all  the  ad- 
jacent towns.  Trescott  had  hesitated  to 
distress  Ruth  needlessly,  as  it  might 
prove,  by  wiring  her  of  the  child’s  dis- 
appearance, but  at  seven,  realizing  that 
the  morning  papers  would  announce  it, 
he  sent  this  message:  ‘Slack  strayed 
away.  Everything  being  done.  Keep  up 
courage.”  The  thought  of  what  such 
words  would  mean  to  her  fairly  unnerved 
him  as  he  wrote  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  communicated  with  the  metro- 
politan police. 

At  ten  o’clock,  while  the  whole  dark 
countryside  was  twinkling  with  the  mov- 
ing lights  of  searchers,  two  telegrams 
were  brought  to  him.  One,  from  the 
Chief  of  Police,  read : “ Boy  safe.  Got 
on  train  at  Sibley  Station.  Conductor 


took  charge.  Turned  over  to  oificer,  who 
delivered  to  Mrs.  Trescott,  No.  3 Albe- 
marle Row.”  The  other,  from  Ruth : 
“Jack  here.  111.  Come  at  once.” 

There  was  a train  at  twelve.  Trescott 
took  it,  and  as  it  pulled  out  of  the  sta- 
tion he  saw  the  glimmering  search-lights 
still  trailing  homeward  across  the  fields. 

An  hour  before  dawn  his  cab  rattled 
into  Albemarle  Row.  Among  the  dark 
houses  there  was  one  whose  windows 
showed  a glint  of  light.  He  was  ex- 
pected. A servant  opened  the  door  as 
he  came  up  the  steps,  and  admitting 
him  to  the  hall,  helped  him  out  of 
his  greatcoat. 

“ Mrs.  Trescott  says  will  you  please 
come  upstairs,  sir?”  said  the  man. 

Servant — house — were  strange  to  him. 
lie  felt  that  she  had  wished  to  separate 
herself  from  him  still  further  by  a com- 
plete change  of  surroundings.  But  sud- 
denly the  chill  of  this  thought  was  for- 
gotten in  his  first  sight  of  her.  She 
stood  waiting  for  him  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  . . . 

Since  their  final  parting  he  had  often 
pictured  how  they  might  look,  how  speak, 
how  feel,  if  chance  should  once  more 
bring  them  face  to  face.  Bit  by  bit  in 
those  three  years  her  image  had  under- 
gone a change  in  his  mind.  An  inward 
voice  had  whispered : “ She  was  not  as 
you  imagine.  She  did  not  speak,  move, 
look,  quite  as  you  fancy.  The  ineffable 
enchantment  was  in  your  thought  of  her — 
not  in  her.  But  grant  that  she  was  all  your 
memory  recalls.  She  has  been  touched  by 
time  and  experience.  She  does  not  re- 
main where  you  last  saw  her.  She  has  a 
new  life,  new  thoughts,  unshared  by  you. 
There  remains  nothing  of  her  that  was 
yours.”  How,  again  and  again,  that 
thought  had  gripped  him! 

lie  had  set  before  him  that  changed 
image,  that  cold,  worldly,  and  embittered 
woman  who  had  been  Ruth,  and  taught 
himself  to  belittle  and  distrust  her.  And 
now  here  she  stood  before  him  . . . and 
she  Avas  unchanged  . . . 

Her  face  was  the  same,  truthful,  gen- 
tle, steadfast, — how  far  removed  from 
the  Iverson  iy\)c — from  all  those  faces 
with  which  he  had  tried  to  shut  out  hers. 

She  was  in  a loose  white  gown  which 
fell  straight  from  shoulder  to  hem, 
and  in  its  softness,  grace,  and  sim- 
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a trained  niirs<'  came  out,  and  said  in 
a composed  voice,  oddly  at  variance  with 
her  perturbed  look : He  is  not  so  well. 
I have  telephoned  for  the  doctor.” 

Some  one  had  drawn  up  the  shades, 
and  a wintry  ligrht  was  in  the  room. 
Trescott  stared  about  him  dully.  There 
was  a breakfast  tray  before  him.  He 
remembered  a housemaid’s  having  said 
something  to  him  about  it.  lie  pushed  it 
a little  farther  away,  and  getting  up  from 
his  chair,  walked  stiffly  about  the  room. 

Here  and  there  he  paused  before  a 
picture,  book,  or  ornament,  and  regarded 
it  fixedly,  without  intelligence.  lie  look- 
ed out  of  the  window.  Snow  was  be- 
ginning to  fall.  Rapidly,  lightly,  noise- 
lessly, it  covered  the  pavements  with  a 
white  mantle.  So  it  would  have  covered 
little  Jack  if  he  had  lain  out  all  night. 
So  it  might  cover  him  yet.  He  turned 
away,  wincing. 

There  was  a framed  portrait  on  the 
chimney  piece  of  a man  in  the  full- 
dress  uniform  of  a major.  He  walked 
up  to  it,  and  surveyed  it  blankly  for  a 
moment, — then  wdth  sudden  enlighten- 
ment. The  armless  sleeve  told  him  who 
it  was.  He  turned  away  from  this  too, 
and  setting  his  teeth  and  squaring  his 
shoulders,  like  one  who  stc*els  himself  to 
a blow,  went  out  into  the  corridor  and 
down  the  stairs. 

At  the  curve  on  the  landing  he  saw 
that  a maid  had  admitted  a man  in  a fur 
coat,  who  stood  scribbling  on  a visiting- 
card  at  the  hall  table.  The  caller  lifted 
his  head,  and  his  eyes  met  Trescott’s. 

The  two  men  knew  each  other  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  even  before  Tresc^ott  had 
noted  the  limp  sleeve,  or  Bradbury  had 
more  than  glanced  at  the  other.  Be- 
yond an  almost  imperceptible  congealing 
(»f  expression,  neither  man  gave  sign 
of  recognition. 

Composedly  finishing  his  message,  the 
Major  handed  it  to  the  maid  and  with- 
drew. Trescott  went  on  downstairs,  and 
in  the  same  aimless  fashion,  with  the 
'^ame  blank  visage,  wandered  from  room 
to  room. 

He  was  standing  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  library,  staring  at  a revolving  book- 
ease,  when  ho  became  aware  of  a light 
rustle  of  garments,  and  turning,  saw 
Ruth  close  beside  him. 


“Jack,”  she  said,  breathlessly,  “Jack 
— he  is  going  to  get  well!  The  doctor 
says  so.  He  says  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  And  the  nurse  says  so.  And  he  looks 
better.  That  dreadful  look  has  gone 
away.  Oh,  if — ” She  paused,  biting 
her  lip,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

Trescott  saw  the  need  of  soothing  her. 

“ I thank  God  for  it,”  he  said,  quietly. 
“Now  you  must  get  some  sleep.  You 
must  rest.” 

“ If  he  gets  well,”  she  went  on,  un- 
heeding, “ promise  mo  that  you  will  never 
take  him  from  me  again!  If  you  knew 
what  it  means  to  me  ...  if  you  knew 
how  I suffer  . . . and  yet  you,  too  . . . 
you  love  him,  too!  Oh,  it  is  such  a dif- 
ficult thing!  I wish  to  be  just  . . . and 
yet  . . . You  are  a man  . . . your  life  is 
full  . . . you  can  come  here  and  see  him, 
or  anywhere  you  choose  . . . only  don’t 
take  him  from  me!  I will  grant  any 
condition  ...  no  condition  will  be  too 
hard — It  can  be  arranged — You  will 
arrange  it!” 

Her  words  tripped  each  other.  She 
alternately  opened  and  clasped  her  hands, 
or  pressed  her  fingers  against  her  shaking 
lips.  With  a piteous  voice  she  added: 
“ He  is  as  much  your  child  as  mine.  You 
have  the  right , . . but  it  is  killing  me  . . .” 

“Ruth,”  said  Trescott,  calmly,  almost 
dully,  “I  have  no  wish  to  make  condi- 
tions. You  shall  not  suffer  longer 
through  me.  I will  not  take  the  child 
from  you  again.”  He  paused.  “ I want 
you  to  be  happy.  You  will  marry  again 
. . . and  it  is  best  so.  I will  see  the  boy — 
not  here,  but  elsewhere;  and  when  he  is 
fourteen  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  come  to  me — if  he  wishes.” 

While  he  spoke  Ruth  shrank,  little 
by  little, — drawing  back  from  him  im- 
perceptibly. 

“ You — you  are  kind,”  she  murmured. 
“ I thank  you.”  She  stood  in  silence  a 
moment.  “ Clara  tells  me  you  have  not 
eaten  or  slept,”  she  said  then.  “ Won’t 
you  go  to  your  room,  and  let  me  send 
something  to  you?” 

“ Thank  you.  I don’t  feel  the  need  of 
it.”  replied  Trescott.  “ I have  business 
which  will  keep  me  in  town  overnight,  and 
I will  call  again  to-morrow  before  leav- 
ing.” He  hesitated.  “ I would  not  wish 
to  go  until  Jack  is  wholly  out  of  danger, 
or  while  I can  serve  you  in  any  way.” 
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‘‘You  are  very  kind,”  murnuired  Ruth 
again. 

When  Trescott  came  to  Albemarle  Row 
on  the  following  afternoon,  he  drove 
through  streets  gay  with  Christmas  cheer, 
and  found  all  the  houses  of  the  Row, 
except  No.  3,  ornamented  with  holly 
wreaths,  and  wearing,  as  it  were,  a child- 
ish expectancy  on  their  marble  faces. 
But  when  Mrs.  Trescott’s  butler  opened 
the  door  he  could  see  that  there  was  joy 
here  also,  although  too  new  as  yet  to  dare 
vaunt  itself  with  a holly  wreath. 

“Master  Jack  is  better,  sir,”  said  the 
man;  and  the  maid  in  the  hall  reiterated 
it;  and  then  the  nurse;  and  then  Ruth. 

She  was  in  her  little  morning-room, 
still  looking  very  pale.  The  furnace- 
heated  air  was  heavy  with  the  jx^rfume 
of  hothouse  roses  massed  in  a bowl  on 
the  table.  Bradbury's  roses,  tliouglit 
Trescott.  His  eye,  seemingly  careless, 
took  in  every  detail  of  her  person.  He 
felt  sufldenly  resentful  of  her  beauty,  her 
ringless  hands,  the  remote  and  gentle 
sv;eetness  of  her  manner. 

Tliey  went  in  together  to  the  nursery. 
Little  John  lay  in  his  white  bed,  regard- 
ing with  dreamy  rapture  a much  dam- 
aged Noah,  and  a bewildering  variety 
r»f  birds  and  beasts  in  all  stages  of  mu- 
tilation, assenil)led  before  him  on  the 
counterpane. 

“ Som(‘thiiig  happened  to  ^Irs.  Noah. 
She  is  not  here,”  he  sai<l.  setting  the 
Vtereaved  husband  more  firmly  on  his 
fe<d.  Trescott  sat  down  beside  him. 

“ Father  has  come  to  say  good  - by. 
Jack.  Now  that  you  are  so  w(*ll,  he 
is  going  home.” 

“ But  I am  not  the  welb'st  1 can  be, 
ami  I don't  want  you  to  go  home,”  said 
Jack,  plaintively. 

“ Father  must  teml  to  business.  Jack. 
Ue  can’t  stay.” 

“ But  P(‘rcivars  father  has  bnsiiu'ss, 
and  he  (*omes  home  evc'ry  night.  He 
lives  in  the  same  house  witli  PercivaTs 
mamma,  and  Percival’s  mamma's  house 
is  homf\  And  it  is  the  only  bons(*  they’ve 
got.  They  don’t  have  two  houst's.  And 
Percival's  father  and  mother — ” 

“ Darling,  <lon’t  talk  so  much,”  said 
Ruth.  g(‘ntly.  “ IWtor  doesn’t  want  you 
to  get  ex<*ited.” 


“ I’m  not — what  you  said,”  said  little 
John.  But  a pink  spot  had  come  into 
either  pale  cheek.  “ I thought,”  he 
continued,  with  gathering  discontent, 
“ that  Santa  Claus  would  send  my  pony 
here.  He  knows  that  I want  it.  Bates 
told  him.  And  I thought  I would  hang 
up  your  stockings.  Percival  hangs  up  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  stockings,  and  they 
have  fun.  And  I was  going  to  give  papa 
my  alleys — ” Ilis  lips  began  to  quiver. 

“He  will  be  very  pleased,  Jack,”  said 
Ruth,  hurriedly.  “ To-night,  if  you  have 
been  good  and  quiet,  we  will  hang  the 
stockings.  Now  kiss  father  and  go  to 
sleep.  It  is  time  for  your  nap.” 

“ Shall  I love  you  hardV^  asked  Jack. 

Trescott,  though  somewhat  in  the  dark, 
acquiesced.  Putting  his  arms  about  his 
father’s  neck,  little  John  hugged  him 
violently,  at  the  same  time  pressing  his 
cheek  against  his. 

“ I can  love  harder  sometimes,*’  he  said, 
falling  back  weakly.  “ Don’t  go  away 
while  1 am  asleep.” 

Trescott  and  Ruth  walked  out  of  the 
room  in  silence.  When  they  had  come 
into  the  morning-room,  Trescott  said; 
“Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you? 
Anything  you  wish  to  say  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  Ruth,  almost  in- 
audibly.  After  a moment  she  said,  “ It 
sc(*ms  terrible  that  you  should  go  away 
. . . while  he  sleeps.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Trescott,  in  a hard 
tone.  Then  both  wore  silent.  “Ruth,” 
be  said,  suddenly,  “ are  you  planning 
some  day  to  marry  Bradbury  ?” 

Surprise,  resentment,  pride,  swept  over 
her  pale  face  before  she  answercMl  him. 

“ No,”  she  said,  (juietly.  “ He  has  Ix'en 
a good  friend  to  me.” 

“ I had  no  right  to  ask,”  murmured 
Trescott.  “Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

They  touched  hands,  and  Trescott 
turned  away  quickly. 

But  when  he  had  reached  the  door 
some  instinct — for  he  had  heard  no  sound 
— made  him  turn  again,  and  he  saw 
Ruth  standing  where  he  had  left  her, 
with  her  fac(‘  ))uri('d  in  her  hands. 

He  w(uit  l)ack  and  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  while  she  clung  to  him,  sobbing,  with 
Iht  bea<l  pressed  against  his  breast,  his 
own  tears  fell  on  her  hair. 
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The  Story  of  a Street 

III.-WALL  STREET  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


A TRAVEL  - STAINED  horseman 
journeying  down  Broadway  on 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1774,  turned  his 
jaded  mount  to  the  left  on  reaching 
Trinity  Church  and  passed  into  Wall 
Street  unrecognized  and  scarcely  noticed. 
The  man  was  evidently  a stranger,  but 
cosmopolitan  New  York,  with  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand,  was 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  strangers, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  this  one  to  attract  attention  beyond 
the  fact  that  his  clothes,  saddlebags,  and 
horse  were  encrusted  with  mud,  and  that 
his  tired  animal  suggested  a long  trip 
over  difficult  country.  The  rider  himself, 
scarcely  less  exhausted  than  his  horse, 
w’as  a sturdily  built  fellow  about  forty 
years  of  age,  with  a clean-shaven,  rather 
commonplace  face,  and  the  undistinguish- 
ed bearing  of  a farmer  or  petty  merchant. 
Certainly  no  one  would  have  supposed 
him  to  be  a man  of  artistic  temperament 
or  heroic  mould,  and  yet  he  was  an  artist 
of  no  mean  calibre,  and  his  crudest 
sketches  were  destined  to  be  cherished 
by  future  generations  of  hero-worshippers, 
for  within  a year  he  was  to  win  undy- 
ing fame  and  provide  a stirring  theme 
for  song  and  story.  Wall  Street,  how- 
ever, saw  no  shadow  of  the  coming 
event,  and  Paul  Revere,  illustrator  and 
engraver,  dentist,  merchant,  goldsmith, 
soldier,  and  “ Constitutional  Post-rider,'^ 
passed  quietly  on  his  way,  staring  cu- 
riously at  the  busy  scene  unfolded  to 
his  gaze. 

There  must  have  been  much  that  was 
strange  and  diverting  to  the  provincial 
in  the  passing  throngs — the  venders  of 
tea  water  from  the  pump  near  the  Col- 
lect pond,  with  their  crude  hogslieads 
carried  in  carts  or  set  on  wIk^cIs,  the 
clumsy  travelling  coaches,  the  sedan 
chairs,  the  gorgeously  uniformed  officers 
and  official^,  the  grou])s  of  sombrely  at- 


tired merchants — all  the  life  and  move- 
ment of  the  bustling  commercial  and 
official  centre  must  have  afforded  a novel 
contrast  to  quiet  Boston,  with  her  port 
practically  closed  and  her  commerce  al- 
most dead.  Yet,  unfamiliar  as  his  sur- 
roundings were,  this  was  not  Revere’s 
first  visit  to  New  York.  Less  than  six 
months  before  he  had  carried  the  news  of 
ihe  Boston  Tea  Party  to  the  local  Sons  of 
Liberty,  but  their  headquarters  were  then 
near  the  Fields,*  and  this  was  possibly 
his  first  view  of  the  street  which  was 
now  almost  without  a rival  in  the  fash- 
ionable quarter  of  the  town. 

Before  him  stretched  a neat  and  at- 
tractive thoroughfare  lined  with  stately 
shade  trees  and  handsome  houses,  whose 
dignified  appearance  demonstrated  that 
their  owners  were  men  of  substance,  if 
not  of  fashion.  At  his  left  the  Presby- 
terian Church  still  maintained  its  com- 
manding position,  and  just  beyond  it  lay 
the  reconstructed  City  Hall,  its  upper 
stories,  supported  by  arches,  forming  an 
arcade  through  which  the  pedestrians 
passed;  but  the  hideous  sugar  refinery 
which  had  disfigured  the  neigliborhood 
for  many  years  had  at  last  disappean^d, 
and  the  Verplanck  mansion  and  other 
handsome  private  dwellings  now  occupied 
its  site.  Beyond  these  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street  lay  the  McEvers  mansion, 
Ix'fore  which  the  Stamp  Tax  rioters  had 
paused  in  their  wild  march  some  nine 
years  earlier,  and  in  front  of  which  now 
stood  Pitt’s  marble  statue,  the  work  of 
Wilton,  a famous  sculptor,  while  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  ranged  the  comfort- 
able residences  of  tlie  Thurmans,  Banck- 
ers,  Ludlows,  Startins,  Winthrops,  Wliites, 
Janeways,  and  other  citizens  of  credit 
and  more  or  less  renown. 

Riding  by  these  attractive  homelike 
houses,  Revere  must  have  passed  that 
* Present  City  Hall  Park. 
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that  time  onward  its  popularity  steadily 
increa.^ed,  until  its  guests  included  all 
the  best  i>eople  in  the  community  and  its 
influence  was  that  of  a civic  forum. 

There  was  nothing  imposing  either  in 
the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  this  cele- 
brated inn.  All  that  is  known  of  its 
outward  appearance  is  that  it  was  a 
tliree-storied  structure,  with  a large  room 
on  the  first  floor,  another  on  the  second, 
a piazza  or  balcony  on  the  front,  and  a 
platform  or  porch  on  the  side,  and  its 
interior  appointments  were  in  keeping 
with  this  very  modest  architectural  plan. 
The  two  “ long  rooms,”  however,  wit- 
nessed many  a famous  meeting  and  con- 
sultation, and  their  part  in  the  prelude 
to  the  Revolution  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Here  it  was  that  the  demon- 
strations against  the  military  occupation 
and  rule  of  Boston  had  taken  place  in 
1769;  here  some  of  the  most  interesting 
conferences  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  Trade  were  held;  here  Isaac  Sears 
and  other  radicals  urged  the  seizure  of 
the  stamps;  here  Lockyer  was  accorded 
his  mock  reception;  here  began  the 
demonstration  against  the  closing  of  the 
port  of  Boston  which  ended  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Lord  North  in  effigy  before  a 
crowded  balcony;  here  all  the  political 
leaders  foregathered ; and  here,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1774,  Paul  Revere  arrived 
with  his  despatch  to  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  just  reorganized  into  the 
Committee  of  Fifty. 

On  its  face  the  message  which  Revere 
delivered  at  tliis  famous  tavern  was  not 
of  extraordinary  interest,  for  it  merely 
reported  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  requesting  New  York’s  co- 
ojieration  in  suspending  trade  with  Eng- 
land until  the  ministry  should  reopen 
tlie  port  of  Boston;  but  the  reply  to  this 
communication  was  epoch-making,  for  it 
undoubtedly  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
founding  of  a national  government. 

Before  the  famous  post-rider  was  fair- 
ly on  the  road  again,  headed  for  Phila- 
delphia* a meeting  of  merchants  and 

River  whieli  tlioso  that  live  in  Wall  St. 
would  Otherwise  enjoy:  that  it  Oeeasions  a 
Dirty  Street  OITenxive  to  the  Inhabitants 
on  each  side  and  Disagreeable  to  those  that 
Pass  and  Re])ass  to  and  from  the  Coffee 
House  a place  of  Great  Resort.’’  (Min.  of 
(^om.  Conn.  Vol.  6,  p.  283.  N.  Y.  City  Hall.) 

•May  19,  1774. 


other  citizens  was  called  at  the  Coffee 
House  to  nominate  a committee  to  re- 
spond to  the  proposals  contained  in  his 
despatch,  and  the  existing  Committee 
of  Fifty  was  reappointed  with  one  addi- 
tional member.  Of  the  assemblage  gath- 
ered on  this  occasion  Gouverneur  Morris 
wrote : ‘‘  I stood  on  the  balcony  [of  the 
Coffee  House],  and  on  my  right  hand 
were  ranged  all  the  people  of  property, 
with  some  poor  dependents,  and  on  the 
other  all  the  tradesmen,  etc.,  who  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  leave  their  daily 
labor  for  the  good  of  the  country.”  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  Morris, 
then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  should 
have  made  himself  the  centre  of  this 
eventful  scene,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
a leader;  for  in  New  York,  as  in  other 
States,  the  Revolution  was  the  work  of 
youth  tempered  by  almost  precocious  ma- 
turity of  judgment.  Among  those  who, 
with  Morris,  were  moulding  history  in 
Wall  Street  at  this  critical  period  were 
John  Jay,  aged  twenty-eight;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  seventeen;  Robert  Livingston, 
twenty-seven ; Marinus  Willett,  thirty- 
three;  Alexander  McDougall,  forty-three; 
Isaac  Low,  thirty-nine;  and  Isaac  Sears, 
the  fire-eating  veteran,  forty-five.  Some 
of  these  men  were  on  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  answering  the 
Massachusetts  proposals,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  body  of  citizens  ever 
afforded  as  rare  a combination  of  youth 
and  intellectual  maturity.  There  were, 
of  course,  a few  hotheads  among  them, 
and  Alexander  McDougall,  disgusted 
with  his  associates’  conserv^atism,  angrily 
withdrew  and  attempted  to  force  their 
hands.  In  this  he  was  not  successful,  but 
the  response  which  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  majority  on  the  23d  of  May,  1774, 
was  certainly  not  the  utterance  of  timor- 
ous senility.  Indeed,  it  was  nothing  less 
than  the  first  proposal  for  a convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  and 
when  Paul  Revere  received  it  on  his  re- 
turn from  Philadelphia,  Wall  Street  had 
won  historic  honors;  for  of  this  paper 
formiilatod  in  her  famous  Coffee  House 
came  the  Continental  Congress. 

Tx'ss  than  one  year*  later  Israel  Bessel, 
another  post-rider,  came  spurring  into 
tlie  Bowery  road  from  Boston,  breaking 
the  quiet  of  a Sabbath  morning  by  roar- 
* April  23,  1775. 
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ing  startling  nows  at  every  passing  group 
of  citizens;  and  as  the  congregations  of 
Trinity  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
issued  from  their  noonday  servi(?es  he 
burst  upon  them  with  tidings  that  the 
battle  of  Lexington  had  been  fought  and 
won  four  days  before.  In  an  instant  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  anxious  throng 
eagerly  clamoring  for  details,  and  Wall 
Street  was  soon  in  a state  of  wild  commo- 
tion,  loyalists  and  patriots  scattering  to 
protect  their  families  and  property,  each 
man  suspecting  and  fearing  the  other, 
and  all  almost  equally  dismayed  by  the 
news.  The  patriots  were  the  first  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock,  however,  and,  headed 
by  Isaac  Sears  and  some  of  the  boldest 
Sons  of  Liberty,  a band  of  citizens  hastily 
assembled,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
City  Hall,  seized  five  hundred  stand  of 
arms  deposited  there  for  the  troops,  de- 
manded and  received  the  keys  of  the 
Custom  House,  closed  the  building,  and 
virtually  deposed  the  royal  government. 

From  that  moment  all  business  was 
suspended  in  the  city,  and  between  April 
24  and  May  1,  1775,  confusion  reigned 
supreme.  Then  the  ablest  men  in  the 
community  assumed  control,  and  calling 
a mass  meeting  at  the  Merchants  Coffee 
House,  which  had  practically  become  the 
seat  of  government,  organized  a provi- 
sional Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  ad- 
minister the  public  business.  By  the 
orders  of  this  committee  the  city  was 
virtually  placed  under  martial  law,  the 
shops  and  factories  were  closed,  the 
streets  were  patrolled  by  improvised  bands 
of  militia,  all  available  arms  and  am- 
munition were  seized,  crude  preparations 
were  made  for  resisting  an  attack,  and 
many  timorous  loyalists  closed  their 
houses  and  sought  safety  at  their  coun- 
try seats.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  King’s 
troops  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
the  loyalist  members  of  the  committee 
Wling  that  their  presence  would  insure 
order;  but  when  they  made  an  attempt 
to  appropriate  the  spare  arras  deposited 
in  their  barracks,  Marinus  Willett  forced 
an  armed  guard  to  surrender  this  booty, 
and  the  carts  containing  tlie  weapons 
were  triumphantly  escorted  by  a gn'at 
throng  of  citizens  up  Broadway,  past  the 
head  of  Wall  Stn'ct,  to  Abraham  Van 
Dyck’s  ball  alley  at  John  Street,  where 
they  %vere  itlaced  under  lock  and  key. 


Up  to  this  time  the  leading  patriots 
and  loyalists  of  the  city  had  work(*d  to- 
gether for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but 
anything  more  than  a temporary  truce 
was  impossible,  and  before  long  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  was  split 
into  warring  factions  and  party  feeling 
began  to  run  high.  Numerically  the 
patriots  were  in  a vast  majority,  but 
many  men  of  property  and  influence  wer(' 
loud  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  whose  legality  they 
stoutly  denied.  Under  such  circumstances 
more  or  less  disorder  was  inevitable,  and 
residence  in  the  city  was  made  extremely 
uncomfortable  for  many  of  the  outspoken 
loyalists.  Indeed,  some  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious were  stripped  to  the  skin  and 
ridden  on  rails  through  Wall  Street, 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  highly 
respectable  denizens  of  that  most  deco- 
rous neighborhood. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
April,  1776,  when  Washington  arrived  to 
oppose  the  British  forces  dislodged  from 
Boston,  and  under  his  energetic  leader- 
ship the  active  preparations  for  defence 
which  had  already  been  begun  were 
pushed,  until  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
town  was  practically  transformed.  Forti- 
fications were  hastily  erected  on  the 
water  front;  batteries  were  planted  at 
various  posts  of  vantage;  breastworks 
and  barricades  were  thrown  across  the 
streets;  bullets  were  cast  out  of  lead 
taken  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  some  of  the  buildings  were  loop- 
holed  for  street  fighting  and  a house- 
to-house  resistance.  Of  these  crude  de- 
fences Wall  Street  boasted  a battery 
masked  in  the  cellar  of  a house  on  the 
East  River,  a breastwork  near  the  Coffee 
House,  and  McDougall’s  battery,  which 
was  stationed  a little  to  the  west  of 
Trinity,  which  continued  to  conduct  its 
services  as  though  nothing  whatever  had 
happened.  Indeed,  the  clergy  and  con- 
gregation of  that  church  did  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  Revolution  was  a fa(‘t 
even  when  Washington  arrived  upon  tin* 
scene,  but  within  a few  weeks  the  war 
was  brought  home  to  them  in  most  cx- 
trac^rdinary  fashion. 

The  Rev.  Cliarles  Inglis  was  then  as- 
sistant rector  of  the  parish,  and  Wash- 
ington had  not  been  long  in  the  city 
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l)efore  an  officious  member  of  his  staff 
called  upon  the  clergyman  and  requested 
him  to  omit  the  customary  prayers  for 
the  King,  which  had  been  loyally  read  at 
all  services  without  the  least  regard  for 
the  existing  political  conditions.  But 
Mr.  Inglis,  though  a non-combatant,  was 
evidently  a believer  in  the  church  mili- 
tant and  a most  ardent  supporter  of  the 
crown,  for  he  promptly  refused  the  re- 
(jiicst,  which  Washington  disavowed  as 
soon  as  it  was  brought  to  his  attention, 
(^'rtainly  the  King  never  so  needed  the 
prayers  of  his  faithful  subjects  as  he  did 
at  that  moment,  when  peace  negotiations 
were  impending,  but  this  was  not  the 
popular  view.  Nevertheless  the  services 
were  conducted  for  some  weeks  without 
alteration  or  interruption,  while  the  con- 
tending forces  prepared  for  what  promised 
to  be  the  bitterest  struggle  of  the  war. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  May,  however, 
a motley  crew  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  armed  men,  preceded  by  a fife  and 
drum  corps,  invaded  Wall  Street  and 
headed  straight  for  Trinity.  Whether 
they  were  soldiers  or  not  is  uncertain, 
but  they  carried  bayonets  on  their  guns 
and  were  apparently  under  some  sort  of 
military  control.  Marching  to  the  brisk 
tap  of  drums,  they  passed  through  the 
street,  crossed  Broadway,  entered  the 
church,  and  swept  up  the  aisle,  drums 
beating  and  fifes  shrilling  in  deafening 
uproar.  Appalled  by  this  desecrating  in- 
trusion, the  congregation  sat  aghast,  not 
knowing  what  to  exi)ect,  but  the  white- 
robed  clergyman  calmly  stoo<l  his  ground, 
confronted  the  invaders,  and  outfaced 
them.  Indeed,  the  moment  the  drums  and 
fifes  ceased  he  proceeded  with  the  services 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
conducting  it  with  admirable  dignity  to 
the  very  end  without  the  omission  of  a 
single  word,  drove  the  armed  rabble  into 
ignominious  retreat. 

This  was  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last, 
services  ever  held  in  the  church,  however, 
for  its  authorities  soon  thought  l>est  to 
close  its  doors,  and  within  four  months 
it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Mean- 
while Wall  Street  listened  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Tndex)endonce,  which  was  read 
from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  on  the 
Ifith  of  July,  177fi,  to  a small  band  of 
patriots,  whose  enthusiasm  prompted  them 
to  invade  the  court  room  and  tear  down 


the  royal  coat  of  arms,  which  they  then 
proceeded  to  bum  on  the  spot  where 
Zenger’s  Journal  had  been  consigned  to 
the  flames,  thus  affording  a precedent  for 
wanton  destruction  that  was  to  cost  the 
city  dear  before  many  months  had  passed. 
In  fact,  when  the  British  troops  entered 
the  town  two  months  later  they  looted 
the  City  Hall  library  without  mercy, 
bartering  the  valuable  books  for  drink, 
and  completely  scattering  what  would 
now  be  a unique  collection.  The  statue 
of  Pitt  was  also  wrecked  almost  beyond 
recognition,  but  there  were  few  who  re- 
gretted its  fate,  for  Pitt  had  alienated 
many  Americans  b.y  his  apparent  hos- 
tility to  their  independence,  and  the 
statue  had  already  been  somewhat  defaced 
before  the  loyalists  completed  the  work 
of  destruction. 

With  these  acts  of  vandalism  Wall 
Street  began  a long  and  bitter  experience. 
Indeed,  before  the  British  troops  had 
fairly  established  themselves  in  New 
York  the  great  fire  of  September  21, 
1776,  which  obliterated  a large  part  of 
the  city,  laid  Trinity  in  ruins,  and  this 
disaster,  wrongly  attributed  to  rebel  sym- 
pathizers, resulted  in  such  harsh  meas- 
ures against  the  American  residents  that 
many  of  them  fled,  abandoning  their 
houses  to  the  enemy. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  army  of 
occupation  to  appropriate  all  the  avail- 
able property  in  the  street  to  its  own 
puri>oses.  The  City  Hall  was  immediate- 
ly transformed  into  a guard-house  and 
l>rison,  and  fortunate  indeed  were  those 
who  were  incarcerated  there,  for  they  re- 
ceived humane  treatment  and  escaped 
the  horrors  which  were  daily  enacted 
in  the  sugar-houses  and  hulks  where  the 
majority  of  American  prisoners  were 
confined.  One  of  the  earliest  inmates 
of  this  Wall  Street  prison  was  General 
Charles  Lee,  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  him  had  he  been  detained  there  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  was,  however, 
soon  set  at  liberty,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct  not  only  led  to  his  disgrace,  but 
came  perilously  close  to  wrecking  the 
American  cause. 

Another  famous  Wall  Street  building 
was  likewise  utilized  for  the  purpose's  of 
the  army,  for  the  Presl»yterian  Church 
was  soon  pressed  into  service  ns  a hos- 
pital for  the  British  sick  and  wounded, 
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The  Oversight 

BY  MURIEL  CAMPBELL  DYAR 


UPON  the  lonely  country  road  there 
appeared,  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  in  the  early  summer, 
two  black  buggies  crawling  one  after  the 
other  toward  John  Dalt’s  house.  So  the 
same  dark  objects  showed  against  the 
fields  a great  many  times  each  year  in 
the  forenoons  in  visiting  weather.  A 
woman  who  was  watching  by  the  window 
in  the  small  house  across  the  road  from 
John  Dalt’s  kiK*w  that  in  response  to 
her  letter  her  cousins,  Aurelia  Seers  and 
Miranda  Potkin,  were  coming  imme- 
diately back  to  the  old  homestead  to  see 
about  things.  She  hardly  noticed  that 
Jimmie  Seers  and  Ben  Potkin  were  sit- 
ting thinly  beside  their  wives.  For 
Jimmie  Seers  and  Ben  Potkin  did  not 
count;  so  far  as  any  good  they  would 
do  was  concerned  they  could  well  have 
stayed  behind.  They  voluntarily  took  no 
I)art  in  the  oversight  of  the  old  home 
and  of  John’s  wife.  It  was  not  their 
old  home.  Nor  could  they  ever  see  any- 
thing amiss  with  the  town  woman.  They 
acted  as  though  tliey  approved  of  Iut, 
and  coming  on  a visit  they  did  not  come 
apostolieally,  which  facts  in  Ann  Halt’s 
mind  reflected  to  a s<*andalous  degree  on 
iheir  penetration  and  force  of  chara(»tei\ 
liroving  them  mere  dull  gentlemen  of 
straw.  Journeying  without  staves,  ani- 
mated with  the  sad  joy  of  duty  to  l»e 
(lone,  Aunflia  Se(TS  and  Miranda  Potkin, 
on  the  condortalJe  seats  of  their  buggies, 
lield  themselves  as  apostles  on  tlu*  hot 
Roman  road. 

John  Halt,  when  he  married,  had 
brought  a town  wife  to  the  old  home.  It 
was  an  act  (‘ontrary  to  all  Halt  prec- 
edents. The  Halts  had  been  born  and 
had  stay('d  a stubborn  country  family, 
very  i)roud  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
W(Te  bom  and  bred  to  labor.  Tlu'  idea 
of  John  Halt's  marriage  witli  a girl  who 
had  not  been  brought  up  to  farmhouse 
work — in  all  proi)ability  to  no  work  at 
all — amazed  old  Father  Halt,  forever 


rubbing  his  hands  obstinately  through 
the  white  hair  falling  on  his  shoulders. 
It  amazed  and  wounded  the  sisters,  Au- 
relia and  Miranda  Halt,  then  yet  living 
in  the  homestead — strong  women  with 
heavy  hair,  neither  of  whom  was  young. 
There  had  shared  with  them  in  their 
feeling  Ann  Halt  across  the  road,  bound 
to  them  by  the  ties  of  a like  age  and  a 
cousinly  sympathy. 

The  town  wife  had  gone  gayly  under 
the  old  doorway  in  her  silk  bonnet  and 
muslin  dress  and  scarlet  mitts.  About 
the  doorstone,  in  a circle,  had  stood  old 
Father  Halt  and  his  daughters  with  their 
hard  pink  country  cheeks  and  frowning 
eyes.  The  little  .young  face  beneath  the 
bonnet  had  smiled  out  at  them  in  friend- 
liness. They  accepted  the  eager  town 
hand — scarcely  larger  than  a bird’s  claw 
— coldly.  The  small  figure  had  shrunk  in 
per])lexity  against  John  Halt.  John  Halt 
had  laughed  recklessly,  and  had  drawn 
his  wife  to  him  in  a contentment  with 
his  choice. 

But  slie  had  but  to  pass  by  them  over 
the  stone,  and  the  sisters  were  able  to 
sec  the  first  of  the  town  wife's  infirmities. 
They  whisjx*rod  to  each  other  keenly  be- 
hind her  back. 

‘‘Turrible  littbi,  ain’t  she?” 

^‘7  don’t  call  anybody  so  peaked  preltijC 

Ain’t  she  got  thin  hair!'’ 

The  thinnest  hair  I ev(*r  s(*en  !” 

As  the  silk  bonnet  was  taken  off  in 
the  ]iarlor,  showing  more  iJainly  the 
deli(*at(‘,  dark  hair,  Aurelia  drew  herself 
up  stiffly  before  her  sist(‘r-in-law. 

T s'pose,”  she  catechiscMl,  “ you  kin 
iron  sliirt  froi^ts?'’ 

An’  wash  ’n’  churn?”  put  in  Miranda. 

John's  wife  pulled  off  her  scarlet 
mitts.  She  turned  her  face  to  them, 
with  its  wedding  joy  on  it.  ^V^ly,  no,” 
she  ('ried;  ^M've  not  been  brought  up 
to  work !”  It  was  as  bad  as  they  had 
feared.  But  I can  learn,”  she  added, 
with  a gay  willingness. 
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Still,  along  the  countryside  lingered 
Aurelia’s  and  Miranda’s  tales  of  John 
Bait’s  wife  learning — wringing  her  small 
hands  and  crying  above  the  churn  when 
the  butter  would  not  come,  developing 
the  first  signs  of  nerves  over  John’s  shirt 
bosoms,  and  running,  in  a sort  of  childish 
misery  and  wildness,  from  the  tubs  out 
into  the  road  to  look  away  towards  town. 

Standing  over  her,  the  two  sisters 
took  their  initial  step  in  their  long  path 
of  duty. 

When  in  time  they  married,  and 
went  away  to  live  on  their  inheritances 
of  two  farms  lying  near  each  other  at 
some  <listance  from  the  homestead,  they 
did  not  forsake  the  path.  They  were 
never  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
affairs  in  their  new  homes  to  oversee 
affairs  in  their  old  home,  which  had  been 
willed  to  John.  That  their  oversight 
was  not  desired  by  their  brother,  but 
curiously  resented — John  Balt  did  not 
cease  to  be  contented  with  his  wife, — 
made  no  difference  to  them.  They  knew 
what  duty  was.  And  they  could  not 
abandon  their  first  principles,  as  even 
the  father,  the  stubbomest  of  all  the 
family,  had  abandoned  his.  Old  Father 
Balt  had  taken  a liking  to  the  town 
woman.  In  his  admiration  of  what  she 
had  learned  to  do  he  was  willing  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  born 
to  do  it.  In  the  winter  of  his  dying,  be- 
fore* his  stubborn  hands,  going  feebly 
through  his  white  hair,  fell  idle,  he  said 
to  her  affectionately : Ye  done  a whole 
lot  better’n  I thought  ye  would.  Ye  air 
an  awful  good,  smart  little  thing.” 

Ann  Balt  had  written  in  her  letter 
that  John’s  wife  had  fallen  to  worry- 
ing about  a ringing  in  her  head.  The 
handwriting,  marked  by  no  symptoms 
nervous  fancies,  went  on  with  the 
horrified  words:  “An’  she  wants  to 
rent  the  old  place  for  a year  an’  drag 
John  an’  the  children  to  town — says 
she’s  got  to  git  aw^ay  from  the  tree- 
toads  at  night,  an’  says  the  doctor  says 
she’s  got  to  hev  a change  right  ’way  from 
farm  work  for  a while.  O’  course  John 
says  it  ’ll  be  nice  to  go — ^he’s  so  easy.” 
The  stamp  on  her  letter  had  gone  on  up- 
side do\^m,  such  was  her  sense  of  outrage 
and  her  haste. 

To  her  cousins,  Ann  Balt  was  an  in- 
estimable blessing.  Living  so  near,  a 


single  woman  with  nothing  to  distract 
her  attention  but  her  old,  crippled 
mother  sitting  in  the  corner  and  marvel- 
ling at  the  slowness  of  the  clock,  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  over  the 
happenings  in  the  old  house  an  over- 
sight, vicarious  and  unwearied.  Her 
keen  calls  on  John’s  wife,  her  imme- 
morial efforts  behind  the  window  pane, 
had  enormously  enabled  them  as  Mrs. 
Seers  and  Mrs.  Potkin  to  keep  up  their 
seeing  to  things  from  afar.  Her  letters 
were  minute  chronicles,  epistles  to  two 
distant  fellow  apostles.  Receiving  them, 
her  cousins  knew  whither  the  path  of 
duty  led.  “ She’s  a-usin’  the  parlor  week- 
day!” “ She’s  a-changin’  the  place  o’  the 
old  hall  table !”  “ She’s  a-cleanin’  house 

turrible  late  this  year!”  “She  wants 
John  to  paint  them  old  shutters  brown 
instid  0*  hiepin  Vm  green,  as  they’ve  al- 
ways been !” — these,  and  other  things  of  a 
like  deviation  from  the  Balt  ideals,  she 
had  written  through  the  years. 

Yet  notwithstanding  that  for  so  long 
she  had  chronicled  enormities,  Ann  Balt, 
sending  this  particular  letter,  was  aware 
that  she  would  set  the  black  buggy  wheels 
revolving  as  seldom  before.  She  had  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
she  was  adding  the  last  stripe  to  scourged 
backs.  Her  own  stout  back  had  suffered 
it,  as  she  dipped  her  pen  in  and  out  of 
the  ink  bottle.  She  knew  what  Aurelia 
Seers,  and  Miranda  Potkin  would  think 
about  renting  the  old  place  for  a year  and 
dragging  John  and  the  children  to  town, 
merely  because  of  a ringing  in  the  head. 

When  the  buggies  reached  the  gates 
she  was  very  near  the  window  pane.  A 
tall,  lean,  middle-aged  woman,  her  habit 
of  watching  things  had  given  her  a little 
of  the  aspect  of  a hungry  cat  at  a mouse 
hole.  Back  in  the  room  under  a low 
ceiling  a very  old  woman  moved  her  cane 
upon  the  floor. 

“Boes  John  see  ’em  coinin’?”  sh<* 
asked. 

“M-m-m!”  Ann  Balt  threw  back  (ner 
her  shoulder. 

“What’s  she  doin’?” 

“ She’s  a -com  in’  out  o’  the  kitchen 
door,  an’  she  ain’t  a-lookin’,  from  here,  ’s 
if  she  needs  to  make  a change ’t  all.” 

Her  mother  stooped,  troubled,  in  her 
chair.  She  had  a tender  old  face,  broken 
by  age.  “ Mebbe — ” she  quavered. 
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Ann  Halt’s  (\yes  snapped  incredulously. 
No  Halts  ever  had  nerves.  To  the  healthy 
Halt  women  to  insist  on  having  nerves  of 
God  was  as  unnecessary  as  to  demand,  no- 
tionally,  two  heads.  They  recognized  the 
ailments  of  fevers  and  colds  and  such 
tangible  sicknesses,  but  they  did  not  know 
what  nerves  were.  And  seldom  employing 
doctors,  they  by  no  means  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  notions.  As 
for  tree-toads  at  night,  they  relished  their 
voices.  Nor  was  farmhouse  work  ever 
too  heavy  for  any  sensible  person.  The 
idea  that  it  was  could  be  nothing  but 
another  sign  of  a town  flightiiiess. 

A ringin’  in  your  head  ain’t  nothin’,” 
she  said. 

The  old  woman  grasped  her  cane  trem- 
ulously. “ O’  course  ’tain’t !”  she  cried. 
To  have  something  to  talk  about  day 
after  day  and  an  interest  in  life  when  her 
feet  were  crippled  and  her  country  hours 
were  grown  wonderfully  dull,  she,  too,  for 
all  her  tender  face,  must  needs  cry  out 
upon  how  things  were  going  in  Aurelia 
Seers’s  and  Miranda  Pptkin’s  old  home. 

‘‘  None  o’  them  children  air  Halts,”  her 
daughter  adjudicated,  in  severe  reproof, 
seeing  a number  of  little  dark  heads  from 
the  window. 

‘‘Not  a single  one  of  ’em,”  the  old 
woman  criticised,  triumphantly.  Then 
suddenly  she  sank  into  retrospection. 
Six  times  had  she,  with  her  talent  for 
nursing  in  the  past,  gone  across  the  road 
to  John  Halt’s  wife  in  answer  to  a hasty 
summons.  Six  times  had  she,  by  and  by, 
held  an  alien  flannel  bundle  lovingly 
against  her  experienced  breast. 

“ But  they  was  awful  sweet,”  she 
dreamed.  She  rocked  to  and  fro  as  a 
nurse  rocks  a child. 

Ann  Halt  sniffed,  speaking  the  xdaiii 
truth,  according  to  her  practice.  “Bein’ 
sweet  don’t  make  ’em  Halts,”  she  said. 

The  old  woman  did  not  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  were  still  filmed  with  memories. 
She  gave  a soft  laugh  of  entertainment. 
“ I ricollect  them  stories  ’bout  town  she 
used  to  tell  me  when  she  was  a-gittin’  bet- 
ter. She  was  dreadful  good  company.” 
She  stared  out  into  the  room,  as  though 
a strange  pageant  swept  before  her.  Again 
she  gave  her  soft,  charmed  old  laugh. 
“ An’,  after  all,”  she  protested  resentful- 
ly, “ she  learnt  to  work,  an’  I always  did 
like  her.  She's  been  awful  good  to  me.” 


Ann  Halt  went  pointedly  by  her  into 
the  kitchen.  Whenever  her  cousins  and 
their  husbands  came  to  the  old  homestead 
for  dinner  they  came  to  her  house  for 
supper.  She  tipped  up  the  flour  barrel. 
“ A-wantin’  to  make  a change,”  she  called 
back,  indignantly.  “ None  of  the  rest  of 
us  need  to  hcv  a change.” 

The  old  woman  fell  to  nodding  dully 
above  her  cane.  “ The  idee,”  she  scolded, 
“of  makin’  a change!” 

Across  the  road,  going  through  the 
gates  into  the  dooryard,  Aurelia  Seers 
and  Miranda  Potkin  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  grief  which  was  customary  with 
them  on  their  visits  to  the  old  home. 
To-day  it  was  grief  of  a remarkably  deep 
order.  They  looked  not  unlike.  The 
amplitude  of  proportion  which  they  had 
possessed  as  younger  women  had  de- 
veloped into  stoutness.  Aurelia  Seers’s 
features  were  the  stronger,  her  chin  more 
pronounced.  Both  still  kept  their  pink 
cheeks  of  health.  Their  dresses  were 
similar,  made  of  brown  linen.  Aurelia’s 
had  so  many  hard,  bright  buttons  down 
the  front  that  with  the  hard  bright 
brooch  at  her  throat  and  her  hard  bright 
eyes  she  seemed  to  possess  a line  of  ob- 
servation which  little  could  escape.  Mi- 
randa’s dress  did  not  have  the  buttons, 
but  it  had  the  habit  of  creaking  when- 
ever she  breathed  deeply.  The  hands  of 
each  were  clasped  upon  their  dark  laps. 
Miranda  Potkin’s  fingers  never  went 
quite  into  the  ends  of  her  gloves.  Noth- 
ing about  her  at  this  moment  was  more 
acutely  reproachful  of  John  Halt’s  wife’s 
making  a change  to  town  than  these 
limp  cotton  tips. 

The  old  hou.se  rose  familiarly  before 
them,  with  its  red  chimneys.  It  had 
the  outside  air  of  a house  irreproach- 
ably kept  within.  But  beholding  this, 
there  was  no  iipliftment;  for  folded 
back  from  the  clean  window  panes  the 
old  shutt(TS  were  brown  instead  of 
green.  John  Halt  had  painted  them 
the  color  his  wife  wanted,  although  his 
sisters  had,  on  receipt  of  Ann  Halt’s 
letter,  made  a visit  to  prevent  it.  Their 
journeys  were  not  always  fruitful  of 
good  results.  They  could  often  only  have 
the  inward  comfort  that  they  had  done 
what  they  could.  Aurelia  8eers  shook 
her  head  mournfully.  She  could  hardly 
bear  the  sight  of  the  shutters.  She  looked 
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away  from  them  to  the  kitchen  chimney, 
from  which  curled  the  blue  smoke  of 
promise.  It  was  possible  to  see  two  black 
buggies  a long  ways  off  upon  the  road.  In 
the  dooryard  four  of  John’s  wife’s  chil- 
dren were  scurrying  about  anxiously  like 
a little  pack  of  new  hounds,  and  intui- 
tively she  and  Miranda  Potkin  knew  that 
they  were  running  down  a couple  of 
spring  chickens.  They  accepted  the  tok- 
en gloomily.  It  was  no  more  than  right 
that  in  coming  back  to  their  old  home 
they  should  have  a chicken  dinner. 

Aurelia  Seers,  her  husband  pulling  up 
his  horse,  clambered  first  out  of  her 
buggy.  John  Halt  and  his  wife  were 
waiting  at  the  hitching-post  with  the  two 
youngest  children.  Aurelia  extended  her 
hard  hand  to  her  brother  in  the  sym- 
pathizing condolence  which  she  and 
Miranda  had  adopted  toward  him  since 
his  marriage.  Whatever  happened,  they 
never  blamed  their  brother  John.  It 
was  only  sinc^e  his  marriage  that  they 
had  for  him  the  proper  perspective.  Be- 
fore it  they  had  not  infrecpiently  quar- 
relled with  him  unsympathetically,  Dalt 
stubbornness  sometimes  setting  different 
ways.  But  now  there  was  no  one  for 
whom  they  had  such  protecting  tender- 
ness, so  large  a sympathy. 

‘‘Well,  John,  how  air  you?”  she  said. 
“ Mirandy  an’  I thought  we’d  jest  hev 
to  come  up  an’  see  how  you  air  get- 
tin’  ’long.” 

Miranda  Potkin  followed  after  her  sis- 
ter closely  to  greet  her  brother.  She 
seldom  herself  took  the  initiative  in 
six^ech.  But  suffering  Aurelia  to  speak 
first,  she,  speaking  a few  moments  later, 
gathered  a greater  positiveness  and  firm- 
ness even  than  Aurelia,  who  was  always 
very  positive  and  firm. 

“ You  ain’t  a-lookin’  well ’t  all,’’  she  said. 
“ ’Kely  an’  I knowed  you  wouldn’t.  We 
jest  had  to  come  up  to  see  you  an’  the 
old  place.” 

As  Aurelia  was  shaking  her  head  in  a 
MU'lancholy  fashion,  she  began  to  shake 
hers  in  a depression  of  sadness. 

John  Balt  droi>ped  the  hands  of  his 
sisters  (]uiekly.  lie  had  healthy  pink 
cheeks  like  theirs,  hut  his  kind  eyes 
w(*re  different,  lie  reaehod  out  (*ordi al- 
ly for  the  hands  of  JiTumic'  Seers  and 
Ben  Potkin. 

The  sisters  turned  to  his  wife  and 


kissed  her.  Their  manner  was  delicate. 
It  implied  many  things — their  nobility 
in  kissing  her  after  the  havoc  she  had 
wrought  in  their  feelings,  their  justified 
disapproval  of  whatever  she  was  cou- 
templating  doing — she  had  so  long  done 
what  they  did  not  approve  of  that  they 
now  felt  it  eminently  consistent  to  dis- 
approve of  everything  she  did — and  final- 
ly their  possession  of  anatomies  which 
had  no  nerves,  which  possession  it  could 
not  but  be  admitted  was  a great  credit 
to  their  common  sense.  Through  Au- 
relia Seers’s  attitude  of  grief  broke  the 
sad  joy  of  apostleship  which  had  ani- 
mated her  in  coming  along  the  road. 
She  knew  how  to  deal  encouragingly  with 
. any  one  having  nervous  notions. 

‘‘  I must  say,  Laura,”  she  said,  in  her 
loud,  firm  voice,  “ you  air  a-lookin’  well.” 

“ I dun’no’,”  said  Miranda  Potkin,  yet 
more  loudly  and  more  firmly,  “ when  I 
ever  seen  you  hev  sech  a good  color.” 

They  bent  to  peck  nicely  at  the  cheeks 
of  the  children  who  were  twisting  shyly 
in  their  mother’s  skirts. 

“ My!”  exclaimed  Aurelia  Seers,  “don’t 
they  look  del’cate!” 

“ My  land !”  exclaimed  Miranda  Pot- 
kin. “ I never  see  my  children,  Lau- 
ra, all  lookin’  so  healthy,  but  what  I 
feel  turrible  ’bout  yours  a-being’  all  so 
del’cate.” 

They  gave  her,  commiseratingly,  the 
bundles  which  they  had  brought  from  the 
buggies.  They  never  came  back  to  their 
old  home  empty-handed — whoever  in  the 
world  failed  to  do  what  was  right,  they 
did  not.  Wrapped  in  the  newspapers  were 
a handsome  jar  of  pickles  and  a large 
jar  of  apple  butter.  Aurelia  Seers  was 
a notable  pickle-maker,  and  Miranda  Pot- 
kin could  not  deny  that  she  especially 
excelled  in  apple  butter. 

John  Balt’s  wife  took  the  bundles  with- 
out saying  an\i:hing.  Her  thin  fat'c, 
flushcil  from  the  heat  of  the  kitchen 
stove,  flushed  more  deeply  at  their  words. 
Going  in  undor  the  old  front  doorway 
gayly  in  her  wedding  garments,  she  had 
come  now  to  meet  them  from  the  back 
door  in  a calico  dress,  a tired  town  wom- 
an with  eager  eyes. 

Aurelia  Seers  noticed  her  sister-in- 
law’s  (piietness  about  her  pickles  sensi- 
livfly.  She  whispered  to  Miranda,  as 
th(‘y  went  o\cr  the  grass  of  the  door- 
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yard  into  the  house,  I guess  we  ain’t 
so  very  welcome — a-comin’  back  to  our 
old  home.” 

Miranda  Potkin  stepped  inadvertently 
into  a sunken  spot  in  the  grass.  “ It’s 
turrible  to  be  treated  so  a-comin’  bub — 
back — home.”  Her  last  words  were  jolted 
out  of  her  in  a dismal  way. 

They  put  their  bonnets  on  the  bed  up- 
stairs in  the  spare  room.  Their  minds 
reverted  to  the  dooryard.  They  sighed 
heavily. 

“ The  limbs  o’  that  flowerin’  quince 
ought  to  l>e  cut  off!” 

The  idee  o’  her  gettin’  John  to  trim 
off  the  branches  o’  that  May  rose!” 

“ Ain’t  she  got  an  awful  lot  o’ 
geraniums!” 

A turrihle  lot  of  ’em.” 

iliranda  Potkin  sank  down  into  the 
chintz  - covered  chair  by  the  window, 
while  Aurelia  w’as  smoothing  her  hair 
l>efore  the  glass.  She  looked  over  to 
Ann  Halt’s  house.  On  the  stretch  of 
green  })etween  the  gates  she  caught  sight 
of  something  which  she  had  not  seen 
\vhen  driving  through. 

T declare,”  she  ejaculated,  there’s  a 
pig!” 

Aurelia  Seers  came  hastily  to  see. 
There,  undeniably,  was  a white  pig,  root- 
ing comfortably.  When  they  had  lived 
on  the  place  the  space  between  the  gates 
had  not  known  anything  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  There  they  had  often  walked 
in  the  evening  after  the  day’s  work  was 
<lone.  Now,  staring  down  horrified  at 
th(‘  pig,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
stretch  of  green  had  only  known  pres- 
ences of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Aurelia  Seers  shook  her  head  som- 
brely, ‘‘A  man  can’t  stand  everything. 
I dun’no’  wltai  Jimmie  ’d  do  if  I 
hiu]  nerves.” 

“ T do  h’lieve  Ben  Potkin  ’d  hev  (‘om- 
mitted  suicide  or  something  if  I’d  hev 
had  ’em — anyway,  he’d  hev  turned  j)igs 
all  over  the  place,  an’  mebbe  cows 
an’  horses.” 

They  looked  at  the  spare  room. 
Going  away,  they  had  claimed  cer- 
tain of  the  articles  of  furniture  in  tlie 
house.  Among  other  things,  Aurelia  had 
taken  the  old  four-poster  hed  from  the 
spare  room,  and  Miranda  the  high 
bureau  with  the  glass  candlesticks  on  it. 
They  had  had  some  words  over  them. 


as  each  had  wanted  the  four-poster,  but 
now  they  were  at  peace  about  the  matter. 
In  place  of  the  articles  they  had  taken, 
John’s  wife  had  put  a bed  and  bureau 
of  her  own.  Aurelia  Seers  surveyed 
them  reprovingly. 

“My!  ain’t  things  changed!  I tell 
you  it  don’t  look  nat’ral  ’thout  that  old 
four-poster  bed  o’  ma’s.” 

Miranda  Potkin  arose  from  the  chintz- 
covered  chair.  “ Nor  ’thout  that  bureau 
with  them  glass  candlesticks  a-settin’ 
on  it.  I can’t  never  get  used  to  her 
town  things.” 

They  went  out  of  the  spare  room  to 
make  their  pained  tour  of  the  upper 
rooms  while  belowstairs  dinner  was  get- 
ting ready.  Each  room  through  which 
they  went,  the  room  with  the  blue  glass 
door-knob,  the  room  with  the  crooked 
floor,  the  room  with  the  hard  bed  where 
they  had  slept  together  as  girls,  the 
kitchen  chamber,  was  marked  by  the 
same  cleanliness  and  eager  care  as  the 
spare  room.  But  each  room  was  to  them 
a sad  experience.  If  the  beds  and 
bureaus  were  the  same,  the  bed  spots 
and  the  bureau  spots  were  not.  Aure- 
lia Seers  looked  broodingly  about  her, 
with  her  eyes  and  the  brooch  and  the 
hard,  bright  buttons  down  the  front 
of  her  dress.  Miranda  Potkin’s  skirt 
trailed  ominously  behind  her  and  her 
basque  creaked. 

In  the  kitchen  chamber,  where  beneath 
them  they  could  hear  the  sounds  of  din- 
ner, Aurelia  Seers  repeated  again,  for 
the  dozenth  time,  “My!  ain’t  things 
changed !” 

Miranda  Potkin  could  only  pull  her 
basque  down  deeply  and  creak  for  a 
moment. 

“That  old  red  l>ed  set  over  there!” 

“ An’  the  old  washstand  set  over  here!'* 

Aurelia  opened  the  clo.set  door  and 
l)eered  in.  “We  always  used  to  hev  a 
pair  o’  John’s  old  trousers  he  didn’t  w<'ar 
no  more  a-hangin’  up  here — they  ain’t 
none  here  now,”  she  grieved.  They 
I)ieked  up  their  skirts  about  them,  going 
down  the  little,  clean,  crooked  back 
stairs.  “ O’  eourse,”  she  went  on,  in  her 
loud,  firm  voice,  “ w('  (*an’t  let  on  how  we 
feel  ’bout  things.” 

“No,”  said  ^liranda  Potkin,  “we’ve 
j('st  got  to  k(‘ep  our  fcclin’s  to  ourselves.'’ 

In  the  kitchen  John’s  wife  was  bend- 
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iiig  nervously  over  the  stove.  ‘‘  Don^t 
trouble  to  get  up  much  of  a dinner  for 
vs,  Laura,'^  said  Aurelia.  She  merely 
glanced  up  at  them  with  her  worried  face. 
They  sought  the  back  yard,  where  they 
stood  together,  peering  into  the  hencoops. 

Summoned  in  to  dinner,  they  did  not 
broach  the  subject  of  the  duty  which  had 
brought  them.  They  saved  it  for  the 
parlor  in  the  afternoon,  when  John’s 
wife  would  be  through  her  work  and  the 
inen  would  have  gone  out  of  the  house. 
They  did  not  want  to  worry  John  any 
more  than  was  necessary — no  doubt  he 
was  worried  enough  already.  They  rare- 
ly now  fulHlled  their  duty  before  him, 
since  the  occasion  of  the  shutters.  Ain’t 
you  ’n’  Mirandy  got  nothin  to  ’tend  to 
at  home?”  he  had  demanded  of  them  so 
warmly  on  that  occasion  that  he  had 
appeared  more  than  willing  to  throw  a 
shutter  at  their  kind  frames. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  he  dished  the 
chicken  on  the  plates.  Down  the  table 
six  little  dark  heads  bobbed  in  excite- 
ment, turned  toward  the  platter.  John 
Dalt’s  wife’s  children  were  lovingly  mend- 
c 1.  Their  faces  shone  with  soap.  Ben 
Potkin,  sitting  verj^  tall  in  his  chair, 
beamed  upon  them  kindly. 

John  Dalt  cheerfully  introduced  the 
subject  which  had  brought  his  sisters. 

“ I tell  you  we’ll  put  on  airs  when  w^e 
go  to  town,”  he  boasted.  Jimmie  Seers 
started  to  laugh,  but  Aurelia  looking  at 
him,  he  merely  choked  upon  his  chicken 
bone. 

Abner  Dalt  spoke  out  shyly:  “I’m  a- 
goin’  to  roll  a hoo))  ’long  the  street,  lik(* 
ma  used  to.” 

His  sister  Annie  pushed  a mop  of  dark 
hair  out  of  her  eyes.  ‘‘An’  T'ni  a-goiiT 
to  s<'e  the  house  where  ma  lived.” 

Thereth  a wed  wockin’-chair  on  the 
porch!”  a child  bcsi<le  Abiiiu*  sang  out, 
shrilly.  On  his  aunts’  visits  he  was 
always  staring  with  a quite  unreasoning 
(b'fiance  at  his  aunt  Aurelia  Seers. 

That  ’ll  ourv  ma,’’  John  Dalt  cri(*d, 
hopefully. — “1o  set  in  that  rockin’-chair 
in  town  (‘very  day.” 

Aurelia  Seers  and  Miranda  Potkin  ate 
distantly.  A pair  of  black  eyes  were 
fixed  u])on  them. 

^‘You’ve  got  anuther  bweast  pin  on!” 
little  Petie  Dalt  chirped,  suddenly,  from 
beside  Abner,  in  a defiant  triumph. 


Aurelia  Seers  coldly  wiped  the  acci- 
dental apple  sauce  from  her  bosom.  “ I 
always  try  to  kf^ep  my  children  from 
a-talkin’  at  the  table,”  she  said,  shaking 
her  head. 

Neither  she  nor  Miranda  Potkin  en- 
couraged John  Dalt’s  wife  to  think 
much  about  the  ringing  in  her  head 
by  taking  any  notice  of  the  fact  that 
during  dinner  she  sat  before  her  plate 
eating  nothing. 

Helping  with  the  dinner  dishes,  they 
went  from  the  rinsing-pan  to  the  cup- 
board in  the  wall  with  a heavy  tread 
of  proprietorship.  After  Annie  Dalt  had 
been  sent  to  hang  the  dish-towels  on  the 
dish-tow^el  tree  and  to  mind  the  young- 
est children,  they  sat  down  in  the  par- 
lor. Although  it  would  have  hurt  them 
to  be  received  in  any  room  in  the  old 
house  but  the  parlor,  it  nevertheless  hurt 
them  to  see  that  the  room  was  opened 
on  a week  day.  Their  rockers  sounded 
with  a groaning  disapproval.  Aurelia 
began  to  fan  herself  slowly  with  the  fan 
she  had  brought  with  her — a palm  leaf 
bound  about  with  a border  of  gingham. 
For  some  time  she  sat  sighing  and  fan- 
ning and  looking  down  at  the  carpet. 

Well,  Laura,”  she  said  at  last  to  John 
Dalt’s  wife,  we  didn’t  know  but  what 
you’d  be  gone  by  the  time  we  got  here — 
we  heerd  you  air  a-goin’  away.” 

^[iranda  Potkin  creaked.  We  hur- 
ried up  to  come  afore  you  set  out  on  your 
travels.  I’m  sure  we  both  hope  you’ll 
enjoy  yourself  in  town.”  As  Aurelia 
was  looking  melancholically  at  a leaf  in 
the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  she  looked  at 
a leaf  and  a flower  and  the  plain  space 
l)etween  them  in  an  acute  dejection. 

John  Dalt’s  wife  opened  her  lips  to 
speak,  but  Aurelia  went  on. 

O’  course  it  don’t  make  no  diff’r(mc(‘ 
’bout  the  (dd  place  a-runnin’  down  and 
a-goiii’  to  i)ieces — it  don’t  make  no  dif- 
frence  ’bout  our  old  ho-ome.”  She  drew 
out  tlu*  word  in  her  contained  grief.  She 
l)ut  lu^r  handkerchief,  with  its  embroid- 
ered edge,  up  to  her  eyes.  It  hid  them. 
But  there  n'lnaiiK'd  to  see  what  was  going 
en  the  hard,  bright  brooch  and  the  hard, 
bright  buttons  on  her  dn^ss. 

It  don’t  make  a mite  o’  diflF’rence  ’bout 
our  old  lio-o-ome,’’  threw  in  her  sister, 
putting  up  her  handkerchief  with  the  P 
in  the  corner. 
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“ They  ain’t  nothin’,”  said  Aurelia, 

worse  on  a place  ’n  rentin’  it.  A rented 
place  ’ll  go  to  rack  an’  ruin  inside  a 
year.  But  if  you  feel  you  must  go,  wo 
won’t  say  nothin’  to  hinder.  As  Mi  ran- 
dy says,  we  hope  you’ll  enjoy  yourself 
in  town.” 

At  this  mention  of  her  recent  utter- 
ance Miranda  Potkin  creaked  dismally. 

John  Bait’s  wife  put  her  hand  to  her 
head.  I’m  not  going:  away  to  have  a 
good  time.  I’ve  got  to  have  a change.” 

Aurelia  Seers  shook  her  head.  ‘‘  I 
ain’t  much  of  a hand  to  make  no  changes 
myself.  I’m  afeerd  to.”  She  held  her 
fan  poised  in  an  awful  stillness.  “ I 
heerd  of  a woman  onct  that  took  her 
husband  an’  children  ’way  for  a year 
from  the  place  where  they’d  always 
lived — an’  they  all  sickened,  an'  one  of 
'em  diedy 

I s’pose  she  thought  ’twas  a visita- 
tion on  her  for  goin’?”  asked  Miranda 
Potkin,  with  more  cheerfulness  than  she 
had  before  managed  to  gather  during 
the  day. 

^^I  dun’no’  what  she  thought — I only 
know  what  I’d  hev  felt  if  I’d  ha’  done  it. 
It  don’t  never  pay  to  run  ’way  from  your 
duties.  O’  course,  Laura,  I ain’t  a-sayin’ 
you  air  a-runnin’  ’way  from  yours.  Ev- 
erybody knows  what’s  best  for  ’em  to  do. 
I never  interfere  with  nobody.” 

" No,  ’Rely,  I know  you  don’t,”  said 
Miranda  Potkin,  “ an’  I don’t.” 

‘^Oh!”  said  John  Balt’s  wife,  fiercely, 
her  small,  tired  face  flashing. 

Aurelia  Seers,  speaking  always  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  fanned  forbear- 
ingly.  ^^As  I say,  I dun’no’  what  she 
thought.  Mebbe  she  reilized  after  that 
the  danger  o’  makin’  changes  with  del’- 
cate  children  an’  a husband  that  has 
always  lived  in  the  same  place — her  chil- 
dren was  always  awful  del’cate.” 

‘^’Twas  a turrible  risk  to  take!”  Mi- 
randa Potkin  exclaimed.  She  threw  up 
both  her  hands.  “ I’m  sure  I hope  nothin’ 
’ll  happ>en  to  your  children,  Laura,  in 
town — bein’  all  so  del’cate.  An’  I hope 
nothin’  ’ll  happen  to  John,  for  your  sake.” 
She  added,  kindly,  ^STohn  ain’t  a-lookin’ 
a mite  well.”  The  gingham  border  waved 
to  and  fro.  Petie  ain’t  never  got  over 
that  attack  of  pneumony  he  had,  has  he  ?” 

John  Balt’s  wife’s  worn  town  hands 
tightened.  No,”  she  said. 


Aurelia  Seers  pursued  the  subject  with 
the  same  firm  indirectness.  ‘‘  I was  talk- 
in’ the  other  day  with  Mary  Speers,  an’ 
she  was  tellin’  me  ’bout  havin’  a ringin’ 
in  her  head — that’s  a real  nice-settin’ 
waist  you  have  on,  Laura — Mary  Speers 
thinks  doctors  air  always  makin’  mis- 
takes. She  don’t  hev  a mite  o’  faith 
in  ’em.  She  said  her  ringin’  wasn’t 
no  sign  o’  sickness  ’t  all.  She  was  jest 
a-gittin’  deef.” 

“She’s  turrible  deef,”  said  Miranda 
Potkin,  with  another  rally  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

“ O’  course,”  continued  Aurelia  Seers, 
“ deefness  air  an  affliction — I ain’t  the 
one  to  deny  it.  But  as  I told  Mary 
Speers,  we’ve  got  to  take  what  the  Lord 
sends  us.  He  never  sends  nothin’  too 
much  for  us  to  bear.”  She  glanced  up 
reverently  and  healthily  at  the  border 
of  the  wall-paper. 

“ Trust  in  the  Lord — that’s  my  motto,” 
Miranda  Potkin  creaked.  She  had  a 
comfortable  air  of  heavenly  intimacy. 

There  was  a deferential  pause.  After 
a while  Aurelia  Seers  broke  it.  “ Mary 
had  sech  a time  turnin’  her  black  silk.” 
John  Balt’s  wife  did  not  appear  to  hear 
her,  so  presently  she  raised  her  firm  voice 
tactfully  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  in 
the  parlor  who  might  be  getting  deaf. 

It  was  a long  story.  It  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  scraping  of  feet  on  the 
door-stone.  John  Balt  and  Jimmie  Seers 
and  Ben  Potkin  came  into  the  room. 
John  Balt  took  the  wheat  straw  out  of  his 
mouth.  His  wife  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

“ Well,  how  air  you  an’  Mirandy  git- 
tin’  ’long  these  days?”  he  asked,  good- 
naturedly. 

Aurelia  Seers  sighed.  “ We  air  jest 
goin’  ’long,  John,  a-doin’  our  duty  as 
we’ve  always  done.” 

“We  ain’t  a-makin’  no  chafiges/"  said 
Miranda  Potkin. 

Little  Petie  Balt  slipped  into  tlie  room 
and  climbed  up  on  his  mother’s  lap.  Slu 
put  her  arms  around  him  suddenly  in  a 
ner\"ous  fear.  He  gazed  out  defiantly 
over  them  at  his  aunt  Aurelia  Seers. 

“ I’m  sure  I’d  like  nothin’  better  ’n  to 
stay  in  the  old  home.  They  ain’t  nothin’ 
I ain’t  fond  of  about  it — down  to  thou 
old  tree-toads  outdoors  at  night!" 

“T  couldn’t  a-bear  to  leave  it!” 

John  Balt  grinned.  “ How  on  airth 
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(lid  ye  ever  come  to  go  ’way?”  he  in- 
quired, pleasantly.  He  looked  past  liis 
sister  to  Jimmie  Seers  and  Ben  Potkiii. 

Jimmie  Seers  laughed. 

Little  Petie  Halt  squirmed  in  aggra- 
vation. Ain’t  she  a-iiever  goin’  home  ?” 
he  asked,  distinctly,  before  his  mother’s 
hand  could  stop  him. 

Aurelia  Seers  compressed  her  lips.  In 
the  spare  room  putting  on  her  bonnet 
she  shook  her  head  so  many  times  that 
the  stiff  ribbon  bows  were  on  one  side. 
Coming  down  the  stairway  she  had  an 
appearance  of  rakish  gloom.  Miranda 
creaked  behind  her,  the  limp  tips  of  her 
gloves  betraying  her  sensations. 

They  kissed  John  Halt’s  wife  good-by 
at  the  door. 

We  had  a real  good  dinner,”  Aurelia 
8eers  said,  being  always  mannerly.  “ I 
hope  you’ll  enjoy  yourself  in  town.” 

As  I said,”  said  Miranda  Potkin,  “ I 
hope  the  Lord  ’ll  spare  all  the  family  to 
you. . We’ve  had  sech  a pleasant  day.” 

They  walked  across  the  road  to  Ann’s 
house  while  their  husbands  drove  over 
with  the  buggies. 

Ann  Halt  was  waiting  for  them.  She 
was  watching,  stooped  forward  intently 
by  her  tea-roses.  Aurelia  Seers  fore- 
stalled her  question.  We  done  all  we 
could,  Ann.”  She  looked  back  at  the 
homestead.  ‘‘They  ain’t  nothin’  Miran- 
dy  ’n’  I wouldn’t  do  for  our  old  home.” 

Chronicling  events  after  the  visit, 
Ann  Halt  was  able  to  write  in  con- 
gratulation to  Aurelia  Seers  and  Miran- 
da Potkin  that  their  efforts  had  not  been 
wasted  as  sometimes  before.  “ She  ain’t 
a-goin’  to  go  ’way.  John  says  he  can’t 
get  her  to  go.  She’s  real  bothered  now 
at  the  idee  o’  draggin’  him  an’  the  chil- 
dren to  town,  an’  she  don’t  say  no  more 
’bout  that  ringin’  in  her  head.” 

It  was  a great  relief. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  summer 
months,  when  the  work  in  farmhouses 
was  heavier  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  year,  she  could  go  on  writing  tliat 
affairs  in  the  old  home  were  staying  well 
straightened  out.  She  did  not  hav(»  any- 
lliing  to  write  about  in  any  respect  of 
such  importance  as  to  bring  her  cousins 
hack  again  in  the  hot  days.  Only  (‘om- 
paratively  bearable  matters  fell  to  her 
IK^n.  “ She's  a-lettin’  Petie  run  out  a 


turrible  lot  in  the  sun  ” ; “ Why  *don’t  she 
braid  Annie’s  hair,  ’stid  o’  lettin’  it  hang 
loose  ’cause  she  thinks  it  looks  pretty? — 
whiui  w(‘  was  Annie's  age  we  had  our  hair 
braided  an’  long  afore  ” ; “ She’s  a-wash- 
in’  this  week — she  ought  to  hev  washed 
last”;  “I  must  say  she’s  a-workin’  awful 
hard  over  havin’  the  thrashers  to  dinner 
an’  supper,  but  I guess  we  all  hev  to  work 
in  the  summer  time.” 

But  in  the  early  autumn  a strange 
thing  happened  at  the  old  home  to  write 
down  to  summon  back  Aurelia  Seers  and 
Miranda  Potkin. 

She's  a-dinn!"  She  wrote  hurriedly 
before  her  kitchen  table.  In  the  other 
room  her  mother  was  sobbing  upon  her 
cane. 

She  went  down  to  the  road  to  meet 
the  visiting  black  buggies  as  they  came 
again.  Her  hair  blew  about  her  as- 
tonished face  in  the  wind.  Even  be- 
fore they  reached  her  she  could  see  how 
grieved  Aurelia  Seers  and  Miranda  Pot- 
kin were.  Already  Miranda  Potkin  had 
feelingly  taken  the  pink  roses  out  of  her 
bonnet.  Jimmie  Seers  and  Ben  Potkin 
slowed  their  horses  quietly.  Aurelia 
leaned  out  of  her  buggy. 

“ She  ain’t  gone  yet  ?”  she  asked  in 
a muffled  tone.  As  in  the  early  summer, 
the  sisters  feared  they  had  not  reached 
the  old  home  before  John  Halt’s  wife 
had  set  out  on  her  travels. 

“No.”  said  Ann  Halt,  lugubriously, 
“but  ’twon’t  be  long.” 

Aurelia  Seers  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully and  put  her  handkerchief  up  to 
her  eyes. 

“My!”  said  Miranda  Potkin,  in  a hol- 
low voice,  “you  can’t  never  tell  what’s 
a-goin’  to  happen.”  Her  limp  cotton  tips 
indicated  the  uncertainty  of  existence. 

“ I was  so  fond  of  her,”  said  Aurelia 
Seers  from  behind  hei^  handkerchief. 

“ We  was  all  turr^le  fond  of  her.” 
Ann  Halt  stood  again^  the  wind. 

“My!”  sighed  Mffanda  Potkin,  af- 
f(*ctionately,  “ it’s  dreadful  hard  she  had 
to  \)v  called  to  go.” 

Under  the  blue  autumnal  sky  John 
Halt's  wife  was  forgiven,  even  to  her 
wanting  to  rent  the  old  home  for  a year 
and  make  a change  for  her  health. 

The  l)uggles  drove  on  slowly. 

Reaching  the  old  house,  Aurelia  Seers 
and  Miranda  Potkin  entered  it  on  tip- 
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They  were  talking  of  the  efforts  of 
the  East  Side  tenants  to  have  their 
rents  lowered,  last  winter,  and  of 
the  tumultuous  rush  of  the  unemployed 
to  get  work  at  shovelling  snow  after  the 
mid-January  blizzard.  Those  things  are 
now  in  the  far  past:  the  rents  have  been 
lowered  to  a merely  nominal  rate,  or,  if 
they  have  not,  the  weather  is  now  so  mild 
that  the  insurgent  tenant  can  sleep  out 
of  doors,  or  live  with  his  or  her  family 
very  comfortably  on  the  sidewalk  where 
they  have  been  set  with  their  furniture. 
For  the  same  meteorological  reasons  there 
is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  shovelling 
snow,  but  at  the  time  the  conversation 
supposed  to  have  been  held  was  holding, 
tliose  events  were  very  burning  issues. 

She  said,  after  they  had  turned  them 
over  gingerly  at  first,  so  as  not  to  get 
their  fingers  scorched,  before  grappling 
fearlessly  with  them,  “Let  me  see;  were- 
n’t you  very  much  taken  up  with  these 
things  once  upon  a time?” 

“ What  things?” 

“Oh,  the  East  Side  people,  and  the 
poor  generally;  and  their  cause.” 

He  answered  with  unexx)ected  frank- 
ness: “Yes,  very  much  indeed,”  but  he 
asked  less  agreeably,  “Weren’t  you?” 

She  was  surprised  into  owning  with  a 
sigh:  “ Yes,  T v)(is,  I wonder  I’m  not  so 
still.  But  I am  not,  and  I had  better 
confess  it.  I used  to  worry  about  the 
poor  all  the  time.  I went  to  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  and  got  them  to  let  me 
be  a visitor,  though  those  w’ho  know  best 
said  that  the  cases  which  came  up  could 
bo  much  better  managed  by  the  salaried 
agents  of  the  society.  I had*  the  sight 
of  the  poor  creatures  continually  before 
my  eyes,  and  after  I had  visited  them 
several  times,  I had  the  smell  of  them 
in  my  nostrils.  You  know  that  poverty 
smell?”  He  nodded.  “Well,  I should 
call  my  state  of  mind  one  of  obsession; 
I can’t  call  it  anything  else.  I had  no 
peace.  I wanted  to  take  care  of  the 
sufferers.  But  when  I stopped,  they 
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seemed  to  take  care  of  themselves;  at 
least,  they  did  for  all  I knew.  I stopped 
going  to  the  board  meetings,  let  alone 
visiting,  and  the  whole  thing  went  out 
of  my  mind.  When  I quit  thinking  about 
them  I quit  seeing  so  many  distressing 
cases  in  the  papers.  These  things  seem 
to  come  in  waves,  don’t  you  think?” 

“ Like  light ; and  when  the  ebb  comes 
it  leaves  you  in  darkness,  you  mean?” 

“ Something  of  the  sort,  yes.  Though 
not  exactly  that.  But  go  on.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I was  going  to 
say  anything  further.  But  there  is  some- 
thing very  curious  in  these  moral  phe- 
nomena. When  you  are  interested  in  the 
misery  of  the  poor  you  see  it,  smell  it, 
everywhere.  When  you  are  struck  by  the 
luxury  of  the  rich,  the  sense  of  it  focusses 
itself  upon  you  on  every  hand.  When 
you  turn  to  something  else  they  both  stop, 
but  you  cannot  really  abolish  them  by 
simply  turning  your  face  from  them ; you 
will  find  them  there  when  you  look  again.” 

“Yes,  you  do  find  misery,  at  least; 
we  are  finding  it  now,  in  the  news- 
papers, anyway.” 

“ Yes,”  he  admitted,  “ but  we  find  it 
only  in  verry  dramatic  instances,  like 
this  lockout  of  the  landlords,  or  this 
precipitation  of  the  unemployed  by  the 
blizzard.  Still,  even  in  such  cases,  do 
you  feel  quite  as  you  once  did  about  it? 
Doesn’t  it  approach  your  consciousness 
through  the  aesthetic  sense,  like  the  noble 
terror  of  tragedy,  and  leave  your  con- 
science at  peace?” 

“ No,  it  doesn’t  leave  my  conscience  at 
peace.  Of  course,  I enjoy,  in  a certain 
way,  the  thought  of  those  i)oor  girls  and 
poor  women  standing  out  against  the 
landlords  and  actually  forcing  them  to 
come  down  in  their  demands;  and  the 
mental  vision  of  the  twenty  thousand 
unemployed  flinging  themselves  upon  the 
snowdrifts  with  their  shovels,  and  piling 
them  up  into  dirty  heaps  to  rot  and  run 
away  in  muddy  water  along  the  avenues, 
is  something  splendidly  dramatic;  but 
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I sincerely  pity  them  all,  too.  And  I 
know  I shall  not  sleep  a wink  to-night.’^ 
What  good  will  that  do  them  ?” 

‘‘  It  will  do  me  good.^’ 

‘‘  Ah,  it’s  always  ourselves  that  we 
wish  to  do  good!” 

“No!’^  she  answered  fiercely;  but  she 
added  more  and  more  relentingly : I 
can’t  allow  you  to  say  such  a thing.  We 
seem  always  to  do  ourselves  good  because 
it’s  easier.” 

“ The  others  are  difficult,  certainly,” 
he  mused. 

“ And  the  great  question  is  what  to 
do  about  it.” 

He  did  not  flinch  from  the  great  ques- 
tion, apparently.  WTby,”  he  began,  you 
know  how  people  do  when  they  are 
goaded  into  trying  to  do  good  to  others, 
through  not  feeling  their  own  good  good 
enough.  They  select  some  class  of  suf- 
ferers and  then  they  organize.  They 
create  themselves  presidents,  or  at  least 
secretaries,  and  they  worry  persons  of 
prominence  into  being  vice  - presidents 
upon  the  understanding  that  no  manner 
of  service  shall  be  asked  of  them;  they 
make  the  least  obnoxious  banker,  the 
least  guilty  capitalist,  their  treasurer, 
and  then  they  commence  sending  out 
circulars  to  the  city  directory  at  large, 
and  making  personal  appeals  in  their 
own  handwriting  to  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance for  the' sockless,  or  the  shoe- 
less, or  the  overcoatless,  or  the  one- 
legged  or  one-eyed,  or  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Any  sort  of  Home,  or  Refuge,  or  Exile, 
or  Cure  will  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the 
(jharitable  energies  of  the  foundress:  you 
must  allow  that  it  is  mostly  women  who 
wish  to  befriend  the  friendless  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  friends  or  their  acquaint- 
ance, or  their  fellow  beings. 

“ Yes,”  she  sighed,  and  then  you  hear 
on  all  hands  how  much  good  so-and-so 
is  doing!” 

“ But  even  the  people  who  praise  her 
don’t  know  how  much  good  she  is  doing. 
They  think  merely  of  her  beneficiaries; 
they  never  think  of  her  involuntary,  her 
reluctant  agents,  on  whom  she  inflicts 
the  blessing  of  paying  with  their  purses 
and  persons,  and  whose  consciences  she 
soothes  through  the  sense  of  their  good 
deeds.  When  she  gets  tired  of  it  all,  or 
when  it  grows  beyond  her  powers,  she 
hands  the  whole  business  over  to  a corps 


of  secretaries,  nice  girls  who  certainly 
earn  the  salaries  she  pays  them  out  of 
the  common  fund.” 

He  stopped,  and  she  asked,  “Do  you 
think  you  ought  to  make  fun  of  it  ?” 

“ No,  certainly  not.  It’s  a very  serious 
matter,  all  round.  But  it’s  only  a part 
of  the  genera]  disability  of  our  economic 
system.  We  live  in  an  impasse” 

“ Yes,”  she  assented  dreamily,  “ we 
do.”  Then  she  pulled  herself  up.  * “ But, 
even  if  most  of  the  charities  have  their 
ridiculous  side,  we  are  bidden  to  do 
charity,  aren’t  we?” 

“Yes,  we  certainly  are — on  a sort  of 
wholesale  plan.  ^ Sell  all  thou  hast  and 
give  to  the  poor,  and  turn — ’ you  know 
the  rest.  Anything  less  seems  grotesque, 
and  that  seems  impossible.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,”  she  re- 
turned, with  spirit. 

“ Do  you  think  of  trying  it  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  I suppose  not,”  she  said,  with 
a lapse  of  energy.  “ But  even  if  we  did 
that,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  relieve 
that — that — ” 

“Distressing  sense  of  fulness,  which 
seems  to  come  from  any  sort  of  super- 
fluity ?” 

“Yes,”  she  unwillingly  assented. 

“ It  certainly  ought.  It  would  remove 
the  source  of  the  discomfort,  beyond 
question.  But  whether  a mechanical  sort 
of  distress  wouldn’t  remain — a kind  of 
persistent  disturbance  of  the  moral 
centres — No,  we  don’t  know  whether 
it  would  work  or  not.” 

“ It  has  never  been  tried,  really,”  she 
mused. 

“ Oh  yes,  it  has.  Lots  of  people  have 
given  themselves  up  to  a life  of  poverty 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor.” 

“ But  not  nice  i)eople.  Not  i)eople 
one  Tenows,” 

“ Oh,  I grant  you  that.  And  you  are 
quite  right  in  believing  that  no  nice 
person  can  begin.  I have  thought  a good 
deal  about  this  matter.” 

She  had  fallen  back  in  despair;  slie 
now  leaned  forward  in  hope.  “I  knew 
you  had.  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  what 
you’ve  thought  ? I’m  sure  that  there 
must  be  some  way — ” 

“Yes,  there  is.  It  is  the  method  that 
has  been  practised  by  the  rich  from  the 
l^eginning.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  ask 
yourself  who  the  rich  really  were?” 
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Yes,  often ; but  IVe  never  found  out. 
Do  you  call  yourself  rich 

“ Xo.  I have  a comfortable  income 
which  suffices  for  my  modest  wants,  and 
leaves  me  something  over  at  the  year’s 
end — to  buy  Christmas  presents.  But  I 
shouldn’t  call  myself  rich.” 

“ I’m  sure,”  she  said,  reflectively,  “ no- 
body could  say  I dress  extravagantly.  I 
never  go  to  those  expensive  dressmakers; 
I think  it  is  shameful;  and  I often  trim 
my  own  hats — or  sometimes.” 

understand.  And  I have  given  up 
all  my  clubs  but  one — the  one  I like — 
and  there  are  summers  when  I not  only 
don’t  go  to  Europe,  but  hardly  out  of 
town.  It’s  very  comfortable  at  the  club.” 

Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?” 

‘^Certainly  not.  But  I’ll  own  that  I 
think  we’re  both  rather  absurd,  trying 
to  disclaim  riches.  Riches  is  a purely 
relative  thing.  Riches  in  another  is  hav- 
ing a good  deal  more  than  you  have. 
To  most  of  the  hard-working  folk  in  this 
town  we  are  rich,  though  we  know  very 
well  that  we  are  not,  and  that  compared 
with  those  we  could  name  we  are  mis- 
erably poor.  Still,  I think  we  are  in  a 
position  to  practise  the  philosophy  of  the 
rich  in  respect  to  the  poor.  I don’t  say 
it’s  a conscious  philosophy,  or  that  it’s 
of  invariable  application.  I don’t  say 
it’s  always  practicable  even.” 

“ And  what  is  it  ?” 

“ I hadn’t  got  to  that  yet.  We  must 
first  clarify  our  minds  and  own  up  to 
the  facts  we  find  in  them.” 

“ Oh,  do  you  think  that  would  be 
pleasant?”  she  faltered.  ^^Well?” 

We  have  got  to  find  out  what  our 
emotion  really  is  when  we  are  impelled 
to  help  the  poor,  to  do  the  sort  of  modi- 
fied charity  by  which  we  hope  to  beat 
our  way  into  bliss.  Is  it  pity  for  the 
T>oor,  or  is  it  pity  for  ourselves?  Is  it 
generosity,  or  selfishness?  Is  it  to  give 
them  relief,  or  to  escape  from  a sense 
of  the  jruilty  advantage  which  we  seem 
to  be  enjoying  through  their  misfortune?” 

“ I should  say  that  if  we  were  sorry 
for  them,  it  was  no  harm  to  be  sorry  for 
ourselves  too.  We  arc  sorry  because  we 
put  ourselves  in  their  place;  and  all  the 
good  in  the  world  and  all  the  progress 
has  come  from  putting  yourself  in  some- 
body else’s  place — if  it’s  uncomfortable.” 

“ Excellent ! Perfectly  just.  What  we 


recognize  in  ourselves,  then,  is  a mixture 
of  motives.  We  put  ourselves  in  their 
place  and  we  find  we  are  so  wretched  in 
it  that  we  want  to  get  them  out  of  it.” 

‘‘  And  isn’t  that  noble  ?” 

It’s  mixed.  We  want  to  get  them  out 
of  misery  and  that’s  noble;  but  we  want 
to  get  them  out  of  it  because  it  hurts  us 
to  see  them  in  it,  and  that’s  mixed.  And 
now,  having  owned  that  our  motives 
are  mixed — ” 

“ I haven’t,”  she  cried. 

That  isn’t  essential  to  the  argument. 
I’ve  proved  it,  and  it  doesn’t  matter 
whether  you  own  it  or  not;  you  know  it. 
Then  we  have  got  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a limit.” 

How  a limit  ?” 

We  can’t  go  and  get  everybody  out 
of  misery  merely  because  it  hurts  us  to 
see  them  in  it.  There  is  too  much  of  it; 
there  are  too  many  of  them.  Nobody 
understands  this  better  than  the  rich — 
the  people  who  have  more  than  we  have. 
They  realize  that  if  they  gave  ever  so 
little  to  each  there  wouldn’t  be  enough 
to  go  round;  and  they  distinguish,  they 
compromise.  That  is,  they  employ  intel- 
ligent persons,  male  or  female,  cleric  or 
laic,  to  distinguish,  to  compromise  for 
them.  This  gives  work,  and  is  a good 
thing  in  itself,  and  it  restricts  beneficence 
to  the  deserving.  Not  all  the  deserving 
are  benefited;  there  are  too  many,  even 
of  them;  but  the  undeserving  are  found 
out  and  eliminated.  That  is  very  good 
too;  when  a man  has  to  be  left  hungry 
and  houseless,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
he  does  not  merit  a meal  or  a roof.” 

And  you  think  that  if  we  all  did  good, 
at  arm’s  length  in  that  way,  we  should 
not  feel  so  badly  about  misery  ?” 

^^Ah,  there  you  are!  I thought  we 
were  talking  about  the  charity  that  be- 
gins next  door.  But  it  always  seems  to 
begin  at  home.  What  we  all  want  to 
do  is  to  get  rid  of  that  distressing  sense 
of  fulness  by  sharing  it  with  those  who 
don’t  know  how  bad  it  is.  But  there  is 
another  device  which  the  rich — those  who 
have  more  than  we  have — sometimes  use; 
I won’t  say  habitually.” 

^^Yes?” 

I use  it  myself,  when  I am  driven 
into  a corner  by  my  sympathies.  But 
I won’t  come  to  it  at  once.  I must  first 
six^ak  of  those  pleasure-giving  devices  by 
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which  the  rich  relieve  the  poor,  and  at 
the  same  time  amuse  themselves.’^ 

“ As?” 

Charity  balls  and  charity  bazars.” 

Well,  what  have  you  to  say  against 
themf  I’m  sure  that  nothing  more  la- 
borious than  getting  up  a charity  fair 
was  ever  conceived  of.  And  it  doesn’t 
amuse  the  managers,  that  I ever  heard; 
I don’t  believe  it  would  amuse  even 
the  poor.” 

Very  likely.  Bi^t  why  do  you  think 
I want  to  speak  again  against  charity 
bazars?  Everybody  wants  to  go,  and  will 
pay  any  price  for  tickets;  but  why  are 
X)eople  willing  to  dance  for  good  objects  ?” 

Because  they  hope  to  dance  in  sets 
far  beyond  and  above  their  own  set  out- 
side.” She  surprised  herself  by  her 
candor. 

‘‘  Then  it’s  for  themselves  they  dance  ? 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  speaking 
against  charity  balls.  Perhaps  you  are 
right.  You  give  me  courage  to  come  out 
with  my  panacea,  the  remedy  for  misery 
which  I use  myself  when  the  case  is 
desperate.  You  won’t  ask  me  what  it  is? 
Perhaps  you  know  already  that  some 
good  round  piece  of  self-indulgence — ” 

‘‘  There ! I knew  that  you  were  going 
to  say  something  like  that.  It’s  shame- 
ful. But  go  on.” 

“ When  I feel  perfectly  desperate 
realizing  how  many  hungry  people  in 
New  York  must  go  supperless  to  bed  on 
any  given  night  I order  an  especially 
good  dinner  at  the  club,  and  I have  a 
stout  bottle  of  burgundy  with  it;  claret 
won’t  do;  it  leaves  the  poor  shivering. 
I eat  and  drink  all  I can  and  more  than 
I want;  and  it  is  astounding  how  com- 
fortable everybody  is  after  it.  Or  when 
I’m  not  just  in  condition,  through  my 
overworked  compassion,  I take  a little 
run  off  somewhere  — to  Lakewood,  or 
Camden,  or  Tampa,  or  Bermuda;  you 
needn’t  go  far  to  get  rid  of  others’  suf- 
ferings, When  you  come*  home,  it  is  gen- 
erally towards  spring,  and  misery  isn’t  so 
very  miserable  in  mild  weather.” 

“ Horrible!” 

^^Why  horrible?  It’s  what  the  rich — 
those  who  have  more  than  we — do.  Some- 
how they  must  get  away  from  themselves, 
which  is  the  only  true  way  of  getting 
away  from  the  poor.  They  can’t  use  my 
last  resort.” 


“I  thought  you  had  told.  But  what 
is  it?” 

‘‘  Doing  something  I distinctly  can’t 
afford,  something  quite  beyond  my  means, 
something  that  blends  for  me  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a fraud  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  a fool.  This  en- 
ables me  to  harden  my  heart  with  a good 
reason.  I say  to  myself:  ‘Well,  if  you 
have  committed  this  iniquitous  extrav- 
agance, which  practically  impoverishes 
you,  you  have  nothing  left  for  others. 
It’s  a plain  case.  You  can’t  do  this  or 
that  good  action,  now;  you  haven’t  got 
the  iQoney.’  But  the  rich  haven’t  the 
means  of  this  final  consolation,  or  rather 
they  have  too  much  means  for  it.  They 
can’t  go  beyond  eating  or  drinking,  or 
leaving  town ; they  never  can  say  that  they 
can’t  afford  to  do  a good  action;  so  they 
have  a bad  conscience,  and  nothing  is  so 
depraving  as  a bad  conscience.  It’s  what 
makes  the  rich  so  wicked.” 

She  got  up,  and  so  did  he.  “ Oh,  don’t 
go !”  she  entreated.  “ I only  wanted  to 
look  if  they  were  shovelling  our  street  out. 
Yes,  they  are  really  getting  round  to  it  at 
last.”  She  returned  from  the  window  and 
sat  down  again,  but  he  remained  standing 
before  the  fire.  “ Well  ?”  she  prompted. 

“ I was  just  thinking,”  he  said,  “ wheth- 
er it  wouldn’t  help  those  poor  women 
who  are  locking  out  their  landlords  if 
you  went  with  me  to  the  opera  to-night?” 

“ To  the  opera  1 I should  feel  guilty 
the  whole  time,  thinking  of  them.” 

“What  good  will  it  do  anybody  if  you 
stay  away?  The  tickets  are  bought — 
and  they’re  good  places.” 

“Yes,  but  why,  why  didn’t  you  send 
the  money  to  those  poor  women  ? — Excuse 
me!  I’ve  no  right — ” 

“Oh  yes!  But  I didn’t  say  I bought 
the  tickets.  I haven’t  got  to  my  des- 
perate remedy  yet.  A friend  of  mine 
who  bought  them  last  week  has  come 
down  with  the  grippe,  and  he  has  just 
sent  them  to  me.  I came  round  as  early 
as  possible  this  afternoon.  Better  go!” 

“ I don’t  believe  my  aunt  could  go. 
May  I ask?  May  I think  about  it?” 

“ If  you’ll  let  me  stay  till  you’ve  asked, 
till  you’ve  thought.” 

She  went  to  the  bell.  “ If  you’re  going 
to  stay,  you’ll  certainly  want  some  tea.” 

“ Yes,  I shall,  • There’s  nothing  clears 
the  moral  atmosphere  like  tea.” 
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SIMPLICITY  is  more  an  urban 
than  a rustic  quality  in  our  mod- 
ern humanity.  It  is  indeed  the 
noblest  achievement  of  civilization,  as- 
sociated with  all  that  we  esteem  the 
finest  fruits  of  human  culture — freedom 
and  breadth  of  thought,  catholicity  of 
sympathy,  truth  of  art  and  life. 

This  was  not  perhaps  quite  so  evident 
a few  generations  ago,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  the  city  must 
be  perennially  redeemed  from  effeminacy 
and  corruption  by  the  accession  of  fresh 
blood  from  the  country.  We  should  now 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  salvation  of 
the  country  has  all  along  been  the  ac- 
<;ession  of  urban  influences.  A cycle 
must  be  in  good  measure  completed  be- 
fore it  is  clearly  understood.  Many  of 
our  fixed  maxims  i)ertaining  to  policies 
and  economics  are  derived  from  ancient 
history,  and  have  to  be  reversed  for  any 
application  to  our  own  time.  Even  in 
the  ancient  and  medieval  world  it  is 
clearly  enough  seen  that  the  history  of 
the  city  is  that  of  civilization.  The  old- 
est cities  are  ruined  or  stagnant,  and  we 
know  the  story  of  the  causes  of  their 
decadence,  but  each,  in  dying,  bequeathed 
some  precious  legacy  to  the  world. 

The  modern  city  belongs  to  another 
order.  It  does  not  exist  for  the  glory 
of  an  individual  sovereign  or  of  a class, 
or  for  the  exploitation  of  all  outlying 
humanity.  It  has  not  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  inevitable  decadence.  It  rises 
in  fresh  vigor  with  every  now  generation. 
Tlie  country  looks  to  the  city  and  to 
the  university,  which  is  a concentration 
of  a city’s  highest  values,  for  its  inspira- 
tion and  uplifting. 

We  no  longer  hear  of  the  artificialities 
of  urban  life,  which  during  the  last  half 
century  seems  to  have  undergone  the 
same  transfonnation  as  our  imaginative 
literature — the  same  divestiture  of  so- 
phistication and  unreality.  The  banal- 
ities and  frivolities  of  the  vain  and 
empty-headed  survive,  alike  in  town  and 


country,  only  with  more  opportunity  for 
their  senseless  display  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment, perhaps  to  a greater  extent 
than  they  do  in  the  giddier  sort  of  lit- 
erature, which  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
contempt  of  the  thoughtful ; but,  for 
thoroughly  plain  men  and  women,  with- 
out pretence  or  disguise,  who  exemplify 
the  true  modem  idea  of  the  simple  life, 
we  look  to  the  urban  rather  than  to  the 
provincial  type. 

The  i)eriod  of  this  transformation 
which  has  given  us  a new  urbanity  has 
been  precisely  that  which  has  brought 
to  its  consummation  the  vast  organiza- 
tion of  commerce  and  industry  and  the 
mastery,  for  human  uses,  of  the  forces 
of  Nature.  The  parallelism  is  signif- 
icant. This  florescence  of  material  prog- 
ress would  give  us  only  food  for  pessi- 
mism if  there  had  not  also  emerged, 
in  corresponding  impressiveness,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  human  spirit  in  quick  reaction 
to  the  materialism,  which  was  thus  con- 
fessed to  be  a part  of  the  evolution  of 
that  spirit.  All  we  ask  of  this  last  phase 
of  tliat  complex  social  and  material 
organization  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
modern  city  to  create  and  promote  is 
that  it  be  democratic,  sane,  and,  in  the 
largest  sense,  humanly  helpful;  and  the 
general  resolution  to  make  it  and  keep  it 
that  is  essentially  a part  of  this  whole 
high  and  supremely  mo<lern  transaction. 
The  main  and  most  significant  considera- 
tion is  that  the  immense  leverage  upon 
circumstance  gaine<l  by  this  progress 
means  facility  and  opportunity — the  re- 
lease of  the  spirit  for  the  noblest  uses 
and  purposes  of  life. 

The  merely  outward  spectacle  of  our 
metropolis  to-day  may  seem  massively 
imposing,  and  one  whirled  along  by  the 
Elevated  railway  on  the  lower  east  side 
of  the  city  catches  glimpses  of  archi- 
tectural effects  which  rival  in  pictiiresque- 
ness  the  canons  of  the  Colorado;  but 
closer  acquaintance  discloses  delicate  and 
irurenioiis  devices  for  ease,  economy,  and 
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expedition,  which  appeal  to  a finer  fancy, 
suggesting  the  spritely  oflSces  of  a new 
and  immythical  Ariel,  who  is  as  deft 
in  social  as  in  business  service.  Who 
can  estimate  what  uptown  apartment 
residence  has  done  to  simplify  the  life  of 
young  married  couples  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the 
finest  spirits  in  literature,  like  Ruskin 
and  Carlyle,  were  berating  this  modern 
progress,  and  had  a large  and  sympa- 
thetic following.  It  was  not  that  they 
thought  to  find  the  simple  life  by  going 
into  the  woods.  They  were  lovers  of 
the  city,  and  it  was  the  disturbance  of 
urban  life — the  violence  done  to  its  old 
and  picturesque  aspects  — which  they 
chiefly  deprecated.  All  great  writers,  and 
especially  the  poets,  have  been  haunted 
by  the  beauties  of  old  cities.  Tennyson 
missed  the  humors  of  London  streets, 
and  would  have  more  frequented  those 
streets  if  he  had  not  been  so  easily 
recognized  that  every  flower-girl  would 
beg  “ Mr.  Tinnison  to  buy  just  one  lit- 
tle nosegay.’’ 

The  amenities  of  life  are  of  urban 
genesis  and  culture.  As  Lady  Montagu 
truly  said,  “ People  mistake  very  much 
in  placing  peace  in  woods  and  shades, 
for  I believe  solitude  puts  people  out 
of  humor  and  makes  them  disposed 
to  quarrel.” 

A great  city  is  itself  no  small  part 
of  the  culture  of  a young  writer  or  art- 
ist; it  is  at  once  the  fountain  and  the 
haven  of  the  Humanities  in  art  and 
literature,  rich  also  in  monuments  and 
historic  associations.  Human  life  at 
full  tide  offers  itself  in  limitless  va- 
riety to  the  sympathetic  mind  and  heart; 
and  sympathy  itself  is  the  deepest  note 
of  urban  sensibility.  Every  great  city 
has,  moreover,  its  individual  mood  and 
temperament,  gathering  to  itself  the  chil- 
dren of  its  own  feeling  and  genius. 

All  this  praise  is  due  to  cities  of  the 
old  order,  under  the  aristocratic  regime, 
which,  despite  the  vices  and  artificiali- 
ties due  to  an  unwholesome  refinement — 
such  as  denatured  Paris  at  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  evoked 
from  Rousseau  the  most  sophistical  of 
tirades  against  sophistication — still  ap- 
pealed to  the  poet  and  humanist.  Has 
the  purgation  wrought  by  the  more 
healthy  modern  sensibility,  and  com- 


pleted, as  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
been,  through  comparatively  recent  tri- 
umphs of  science  and  material  organiza- 
tion, made  our  cities  less  alluring? 

Certainly  in  some  cities  it  has  had 
this  effect  upon  the  aesthetic  sensibility. 
Charles  Lamb,  revisiting  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,”  would  be  able  to  find  more 
of  his  old  London,  with  less  violent  de- 
rangement of  the  familiar  perspective^ 
than  Henry  James  recently  could  dis- 
cover of  his  old  New  York  after  twenty 
years’  absence.  Yet  this  distinguished 
novelist,  for  all  his  keen  disappointment 
from  the  disturbance  of  i)ersonal  remi- 
niscence, could  not  be  psychically  in- 
sensible to  many  a novel  humor  and 
agreeable  surprise. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  mod- 
ern movement,  the  cities  of  most  rapid 
recent  growth  have  lost  much  of  their 
old  urbanity.  But  they  have  developed 
suburbanity,  and  have  made  urban  the 
vast  outlying  territory.  Hence  the  auto- 
mobile— one  of  the  most  obvious  tokens 
of  the  simple  life,  in  our  modern  concep- 
tion of  it — is  a familiar  sight  on  all 
coimtry  roads ; and  the  manifest  im- 
provement of  public  highways  has  been 
largely  due  to  new  means  of  locomotion, 
beginning  with  the  bicycle. 

In  the  times  just  preceding  our  own, 
eminent  writers  and  artists  seem  to  have 
clustered  in  groups.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
very  old  habit  in  the  centres  of  culture, 
in  cities  and  university  towns;  we  can 
point  out  these  stellar  groups  in  the 
galactic  drift  of  the  centuries  from 
Athens  to  Edinburgh.  From  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  certain 
distinctively  recognizable  groups  of 
writers  established  and  sustained  by  their 
contributions  periodicals  for  the  popular 
diffusion  of  culture.  The  mention  of 
Addison,  Doctor  Johnson,  Professor  Wil- 
son, Sydney  Smith,  Robert  Southey, 
William  Hazlitt,  I>igh  Hunt,  Tom 
Hood,  and,  in  a later  generation,  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Froude,  brings 
to  our  minds  at  once  not  only  distinct 
aggregations  of  authors  bound  together 
by  intimate  association,  but  the  reviews, 
monthly  magazines,  and  literary  week- 
lies which  were  the  reflection  of  their 
thought  and  their  time. 

There  are  no  such  closely  blended  as- 
sociations of  writers  in  the  England  of 
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to-day,  either  for  concentration  of  literary 
influence  through  periodical  publications, 
or,  independently  of  any  special  work 
of  this  kind,  such  a group  as  the  Cam- 
bridge “apostles,’’  consisting  of  friendly 
thinkers  like  Tennyson,  Arthur  Hallam, 
Trench,  Spedding,  Maurice,  and  Sterling. 
Nor  in  Aigerican  centres  are  there  any 
successors  to  those  old  affliations  exist- 
ing among  authors  in  New  York  in 
Bryant’s,  Irving’s  and  Whitman’s  time, 
or  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Anthology  Club,  out  of  which 
came  the  North  American  Review,  or 
later  when  the  most  notable  of  all  Amer- 
ican literary  constellations  shone  first 
and  for  a few  in  the  pages  of  the  Dial, 
and  afterward  for  the  whole  country  in 
those  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  It  is 
within  our  memory  that  the  Lyceum 
lecture  system  was  a kind  of  national 
institution,  but  it  was  supported  by  a 
score  of  eminent  writers  who,  whether 
they  came  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
or  Boston,  would  have  needed  no  per- 
sonal introiluction  to  each  other  if  they 
had  met  by  chance  in  Ticknor  and 
Fields’  “ Old  Comer  Bookstore.” 

Now,  in  England  and  America,  the 
club  has  taken  the  place  of  those  old 
spontaneous  affinities.  This  remarkable 
change  in  the  social  habits  of  writers 
has  come  in  the  natural  course  of  evolu- 
tion through  the  urbanization  of  the 
whole  countr5^  The  writer  to-day  knows 
no  local  centre  and  courts  no  literary 
affinities;  he  does  not  even  care  to  be 
considered  a literary  person.  His  af- 
filiation is  with  his  readers.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  professional  guise  helps  to 
simplify  his  life  as  a free  and  plain 
personality  and  in  his  relation  to  other 
human  beings  whom  he  desires  to  know 
simply  as  plain  men  and  women.  He  is 
at  home  everywhere,  without  any  dis- 
quieting apprehension  of  being  recog- 
nized as  “the  great  This  or  That,”  con- 
tent to  have  broken  with  greatness  of 
any  kind,  with  every  labelled  distinction. 

The  social  habits  of  the  whole  people 
have  suffered  a corresponding  change. 
Progressive  urbanity  promotes  readier 
and  wider  sympathy,  not  dependent  upon 
domestic  or  local  relationships,  or  even 
upon  previous  acquaintance.  The  fam- 
ily is  not  held  so  closely  together  in 
the  old  way,  and  the  urbane  relaxation 


of  an  often  irrational  lien  has  re- 
fined the  relationship,  giving  it  more 
beauty  and  friendliness,  with  reasonable 
concessions  to  individuality.  Narrow 
circles,  cliques  bound  together  by  com- 
mon tastes  or  prejudices,  have  been 
broken  up.  Interests  larger  and  more 
varied  have  become  common  in  a more 
general  sense,  delocalizing  community 
itself.  One  is  not  embarrassingly  con- 
cerned because  he  has  not  been  intro- 
duced to  another;  if  prompted  to  com- 
radeship, he  easily  yields  to  it  on  the 
simplest  terms,  as  readily  as  he  would 
dive  into  the  pages  of  a new  author. 
Young  people  who  never  met,  all  over  the 
country,  are  corresponding  with  each 
other  with  graceful  familiarity.  This 
could  not  have  happened,  naturally  and 
as  a matter  of  course,  a generation  ago. 

Literature  in  all  its  forms,  from  the 
novel  to  the  newspaper,  has,  more  than 
anything  else,  widened  the  sense  of  com- 
munity. Fiction  has  made  every  genuine 
character  we  meet  interesting  and  com- 
panionable. There  is  little  reading  of  it 
aloud,  which  was  a common  family  oc- 
cupation fifty  years  ago.  Each  reader’s 
occupation  is  with  the  writer,  and  with 
a host  of  writers.  He  no  longer  needs 
the  Lyceum  lecture,  and  does  not  espe- 
cially care  to  see  his  favorite  authors 
on  the  platform;  the  personal  curiosity, 
if  it  is  indulged,  is  narrow  in  comparison 
with  that  higher  curiosity  which  impels 
him  as  simply  a reader,  and  which  is  so 
abundantly  and  variously  satisfied. 

To  this  general  urbane  sensibility 
travel  is  no  longer  necessary  for  either 
its  stimulation  or  satisfaction — would 
indeed  limit  experience  to  the  observa- 
tion of  mere  actualities,  and  destroy 
many  a beautiful  illusion  created  by 
writers  out  of  elements  which  escape  the 
notice  of  the  casual  tourist.  The  desire 
for  travel  is  stimulated  by  these  writers 
and  our  journeys  through  the  world 
made  more  pleasurable,  through  the  as- 
sociation of  actual  scenes  with  the  far 
more  significant  pictures  they  have  ina<le 
for  us,  but  our  imagination,  thus  re- 
vivified, still  depends,  for  all  the  most 
important  values,  upon  a previous  im- 
pression, involving  much  that  is  absent 
from  actual  vision. 

Does  the  American  writer  miss  some- 
thing which  foreign  wTiters  seem  to  have 
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ready  at  their  hand  from  the  deeper 
cleavage  between  classes  and  the  conse- 
quently more  marked  distinction  of  out- 
ward traits?  Some  of  Thomas  Hardy’s 
most  characteristic  work  is  in  his  master- 
ly portraiture  of  the  peasant — the  best 
in  English  fiction,  better  than  Scott’s 
of  the  corresponding  class  in  his  own 
country,  excellent  as  that  is.  But  we 
have  no  such  class  in  America.  Yet 
our  story-writers  have  made  the  most 
possible  of  rustic  local  color  and  char- 
acter, of  pioneer  life,  of  every  provincial 
trait,  more  eagerly  perhaps  because  of 
the  paucity  of  material. 

We  have  never  had  any  really  close 
and  downright  native  provincialism  in 
the  United  States.  The  types  that  seem 
to  us  most  provincial  did  not  inherit  that 
character,  but  have  acquired  it  through 
prolonged  sequestration  in  comparatively 
inaccessible  districts.  Our  earliest  set- 
tlers sought  the  new  continent,  some  of 
them  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
but  most  of  them  by  the  desire  for  free- 
dom. They  were  people  with  formed 
characters,  obstinate  convictions,  and 
strenuous  determinations — not  a plastic 
race  from  which  one  would  exx)ect  a 
renascence  in  art  or  literature. 

These  limitations,  intensified  by  the 
exigencies  of  a straitened  environment, 
narrowed  American  lives  through  sev- 
eral generations,  but  in  the  channels  of 
action  rather  than  in  those  of  sensibil- 
ity. While  creative  genius  was  manifest 
in  statesmanship,  we  can  see  why  the 
production  of  masterpieces  in  literature 
was  so  long  delayed.  Not  thus  narrowly 
determined  was  the  American  sensibility 
to  literature  or  to  influences  from  the 
main  currents  of  the  world’s  life.  Early 
periodical  literature  in  this  country  ex- 
isted mainly  to  meet  the  eager  demand 
of  readers  for  selections  from  the  best 
current  English  essays  and  poetry,  and 
to  satisfy  their  keen  curiosity  concern- 
ing European  events.  Especially  toward 
France  the  general  attention  was  turned 
at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary 
drama,  and  even  in  Boston,  where  Fed- 
eralism was  dominant,  the  sentiment  of 
eoalite  was  so  fanatically  adopted  that 
to  many  the  modest  title  of  Mr.”  seem- 
ed repugnant  and  gave  place  to  Citizen,” 
and  it  was  a subject  of  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  what  less  awkward  word 


might  serve  the  same  democratic  office 
as  Oitizeness  ” in  place  of  “ Mrs.’^ 
When  Bryant  was  the  one  American 
singer  to  respond  to  Wordsworth’s  note, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  and  the  Lake 
poets  were  as  joyously  acclaimed  by 
American  readers  as  they  were  derisive- 
ly criticised  in  Blackwood  ^nd  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  next  gen- 
eration Macaulay’s  essays  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  as  were  De  Quin- 
cey’s,  in  a score  of  volumes,  and 
Thackeray’s  Yellowplush  Papers”  and 
Carlyle’s  “ Sartor  Resartus  ” — which 
was  still  - born  in  Fraser's,  so  far  as 
English  appreciation  was  concerned — 
years  before  these  authors  were  thus 
honored  in  their  own  land.  This  quick 
and  keen  sensibility  was  developed  not 
merely  in  cities  and  towns,  but  in  coun- 
try districts  and  in  new  Western  settle- 
ments and  mining  camps. 

The  Westward  movement  carried  with 
it  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  an  expansion  of  Eastern  culture. 
Even  the  sharp  traits  of  pioneer  life 
rapidly  disappeared.  The  sensibility  was 
not  merely  national,  it  was  cosmopolitan. 
What  used  to  be  called,  in  a peculiar 
sense,  our  Americanism  is  no  longer  a 
sought-for  distinction,  and  we  do  not  now 
look  for  ‘‘  the  great  American  novel/’ 

This  urbanization  of  the  country  does 
not  tend  to  uniformity.  The  old  out- 
ward idiom — the  settled  form  of  dialect, 
tone,  and  manner — whether  in  city  or 
country  life,  was  the  result  of  a crystal- 
lization which  is  now  impossible.  The 
modern  simple  life,  accentuated  by  its 
complexity,  is  forever  flowing  into  in- 
finitely varied  manners  and  humors — 
traits  of  the  spirit — thus  offering  to  the 
writer  of  fiction  a richly  diversified  hu- 
manity, with  adventures  and  excite- 
ments of  a new  order.  Since  it  is  a so 
wholly  urbane  field,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  writer  finds  his  people  in 
the  city  or  in  the  country.  If  Holman 
Day  takes  us  into  the  woods  in  The 
Spruce  King,  it  is  the  human  flavor 
and  not  that  of  the  woods  which  we 
relish.  The  theme  need  not  be  urban  so 
that  it  is  really  and  plainly  human,  though 
it  is  only  to  the  urban  sensibility  of 
readers  that  such  rustic  sketches  as  Muriel 
Campbell  Dyar  gives  us  could  appeal. 
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“ Naw/’  grunted  Jed,  disdainfully. 

“ He  ain’t  got  manners  enough  to  go  to 
a swell  Join's, ” volunteered  Jule. 

“Are  we  all  here  that’s  goin’?*’  in- 
quired Pa. 

“ Here  and  waitin’,”  answered  his  wife. 

Jule  had  the  twins,  Janice  and  Jasper, 
wrapped  up  like  Egyptian  mummies;  Ma 
Flickinger  Avas  pinned  into  her  rusty  black 
shawl : Opal  was  bursting  from  her  small 
best  cloak;  Bill's  wife,  Sophie,  was  gay  in 
her  wedding  finery;  and  Mandy,  the  eldest 
daughter,  whose  husband  was  in  Klondike, 
Avas  there  Avith  her  little  son  Butch,  aa^io 
had  an  old  string  of  sleigh  bells  strapped 
about  him  like  a harness. 

” For  the  land  sakes!'’  exclaimed  Ma 
Flickinger.  “Does  Butch  go  in  them  bells?” 

“ I couldn’t  make  him  take  ’em  off,” 
complained  his  mother. 

“ He’ll  take  ’em  off,  or  he  Av^on’t  go  a 
step,”  declared  Ma  Flickinger. 

“ Leav^e  ’em  on.  Butch,”  countermanded 
his  big  uncle  Bill ; “ we  Avant  a mascot.” 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Ma,  suspiciously. 

“ It’s  Avhat  Butch  is,”  enlightened  her 
son,  Avith  a superior  grin. 

“ I'll  bet  ’tain’t  nothin’  nice,”  snapped 
his  mother. 

“ Come,  bundle  out,”  shouted  Pa.  “ Climb 
right  into  the  box,  folks;  only  one  seat, 
and  that’s  for  the  driver.  Would  you  Avant 
a softer  night?”  he  inquired. 

Bill  Flickinger,  Sophie,  his  Avife,  and 
Opal  sat  on  the  seat. 

“ Be  careful  of  that  team,  Billie,”  cau- 
tioned Ma,  as  they  started  off.  “ Remember, 
livery  horses  ain't  cows!” 

The  night  AA’as  beautiful,  and  the  road 
lay  like  a silver  ribbon;  Avhile  ahead  of 
them  sped  Bistle’s  bob,  leading  the  Avay  to 
Twelve  Corners. 

“ Flyin’  some,”  remarked  Pa,  jovially. 

“ We  don’t  go  near  Lake  Michigan,  do 
we?”  asked  Ma,  anxiously. 

“ T’other  way,”  he  assured  her. 

“ Then  we  Avon’t  git  spilled  into  the 
water,”  returned  Ma. 

“ Spilled  nothin’,”  laughed  Pa.  “ Who’s 
goin’  to  git  spilled?” 

“ We  are,”  stated  his  wife,  pessimistical- 
ly. “ I neA’er  knew  of  a bob  load  yet  that 
didn’t  git  spilled,  cornin’  or  goin*.” 

“Cold?”  inquired  Pa,  solicitously. 

“Yes,  I be;  holdin’  on  to  this  here  pres- 
ent keeps  my  hands  out’n  the  blankets  all 
the  time.  I'm  stiff  as  a Avooden  Indian.” 

“ Let  me  drive,  Billie,”  coaxed  his  little 
sister  Opal. 

“ You  couldn’t  drh'e  a team  of  rabbits,” 
teased  Bill. 

Opal  grabbed  the  line  near(‘st  her,  but 
it  slipped  from  her  hand  and  trailed  on 
the  snow  bcsiile  the  bob,  Avhile  Bill  laughed 
boisterously. 

“ Wliat's  loose  ahead?”  shoiite<l  Pa. 

“ Opal's  dropped  a lino.”  yelled  Bill,  not 
alarmed,  for  he  thought  it  could  be  easily 
picked  up. 

“What  ’re  you  goin’  to  do?”  demanded 
his  father. 


“ Hop  out  and  git  it,  Pa,”  ordered  Bill ; 
“ they’re  liable  to  run  away,”  he  added  to 
bother  Opal  and  Sophie. 

His  father  floundered  with  aAvkward 
lunges  into  the  deep  snow  by  the  roadside, 
folloAA'ed  by  Butch,  whose  string  of  bells 
jingled  like  an  approaching  team,  at  which 
the  horses  quickened  their  pace,  leaving  Pa 
panting  behind. 

“Here!”  cried  Ma,  shoving  the  bulky 
package  of  Mis’  Hi  Lundy’s  wedding  pres- 
ent into  Milo’s  lap.  “ Don’t  you  dast  to 
break  it.”  Then  she  leaned  far  over  the 
box  and  caught  the  loose  line,  and  pulled 
on  it  so  suddenly  that  the  puzzled  team 
swerA’ed  unexpectedly,  dumping  the  whole 
box  load  of  people  into  the  soft,  deep  snow 
of  a shallow  ditch. 

“Billie  Flickinger!”  scolded  Ma,  angrily, 
as  the  scared,  but  unharmed,  family 
scrambled  to  their  feet ; “ you  a married 
man  and  actin’  like  a three  - year  - old ! 
Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to?  Don’t 
you  knoAV  livery  horses  are  high-lived?” 

“ Y’ou  did  it  yourself,  pullin’  in  so  sud- 
den on  that  line,”  explained  Bill. 

“ I don’t  blame  myself  a bit,”  claimed 
his  wife. 

“ Opal  started  it,”  accused  Bill. 

“ Keep  quiet,”  ordered  Ma.  “ Opal’s  lack 
of  sense  don’t  make  you  no  brighter.  Pa, 
take  your  place  Avhere  you  belong,  beside 
Billie;  you  girls  crawl  into  the  box.  Milo, 
reach  me  that  present;  I don’t  want  it 
broke  after  all  this  trouble.” 

Large  flakes  of  snoAV  now  began  to  fall, 
the  moon’s  face  was  hidden  by  trailing 
clouds,  and  a cold  Avind  sprang  up  from 
the  east  as  the  Flickingers  started  again 
on  their  AA*ay. 

“ Where’s  that  there  twin  you  was 
a-carryin’,  Milo?”  asked  Jule,  who  had  one 
baby  in  her  own  arms. 

“ 1 dun’no’ ; I laid  it  down  summers 
when  I took  the  present  from  your  Ma 
afore  we  tipped,”  anw'ered  Milo. 

“Pa,  a tAvin  is  lost!”  cried  Ma,  shrilly. 

“ Hunt  it  up,”  advised  Pa,  shortly,  beat- 
ing himself  with  one  hand  to  keep  his  blood 
circulating,  for  the  AA'eather  was  becoming 
very  cold. 

“ But  it  ain’t  here!”  screamed  Jule,  paw- 
ing Avildly  about  in  the  bob. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a twin  is  lost 
owf’n  the  sleigh?”  shouted  Pa,  and,  becom- 
ing aAvare  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case, 
stopped  the  horses. 

“ It  must  hav’e  lost  out  when  we  spilled,” 
said  Ma.  “ EA’erybody  pike  back  and  look, 
except  Pa — you  hold  the  horses;  and,  Milo 
— don't  you  dast  to  let  go  Mis’  Hi  Lundy’s 
present — a minute.” 

Freiiziedly  they  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
their  upsetting,  and  tramped  down  the 
snow,  but  no  baby  AA’as  there. 

“If  you’d  ’a’  left  the  tAvins  home  with 
Opal  you’d  ’a’  had  both  of  ’em  noAV,”  Ma 
complained,  bitterly,  to  Jule. 

But  soon  a shrill  cry  from  the  bob  warn- 
ed them  that  the  baby  was  found,  and  they 
hurried  back. 
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halvi*8  of  the  Flickioger 
finnily  here  aiJ^jenibled 
gtdher,  I preM'nt  you  with 
Mis'  Hi  Lundy’s  present /■ 
“♦Shut  up  your  n«>n- 
sense,’'  retorted  Ma,  accept- 
ing the  water  - set  un- 
giiieiously  and  pulling  it 
on  the  (iiuing  room  table. 
“ We'll  have  to  send  it  up 
by  the  stage.*' 

That  water-set  is  yourn, 
Ma.  Cut  the  regrets  that 
you  can’t  give  it  where  it 
don’t  belong/^  said  Pa, 
lieavtily. 

“ Dasi  I take  it— woiiM 
it  t>e  dreeni?  What  say, 
Sophie?”  asked  Ma, 

“Its  sure  yours,”  de- 
claroil  Sophie. 

'*  Much  obliged,  every- 
body/’ said  Ma,  openly 
wiping  her  eyes  and  then 
untying  the  present.  1 
et>uldn't  hi[  liked  it  better 
if  it  'd  been  bought  for 
me.  /Many  thanks.  Slill, 
carryiii'  it  so  far.  I guess 
I earned  it — ^besides,  it’s 
Our  weddin'  anniversary/' 
“Nop'  shouted  Pa,  “la 
it?” 

“ Twenty-nine  year  ago 
to-day/’  replied  ila. 

“ Not  that  long,"  pro- 
tested Pa.  “ \Veli,  maybe 
it  is.  Whatever  put  that 
into  your  head,  Ma?’’ 

"Mis”  Hi  Lundy’s  crys- 
tal W€»ddin',  1 suppoR»\ 
ill  here  a minute/*  she  oi- 


STUMBLING  STIFILY  to  A SIDfi  UOUft.  Ht  FOUNDED  LOUDLY 


fully  ulunehed  bread  and  butter  aiui  drank 
liot  colTee, 

” V\'a«  wc  fetched  home?”  inquired  Pa, 
solemnly.  “ \‘es,  we  was.  I won’t  say  who 
did  it — but  1 know  ’twH’n’t  mortal  hands.” 

” You  turned  a wrong  oorner/'  said  lUll, 
praelieallv,  “and  the  team  jest  iiaturalFy 
come  ba(‘k.” 

“ No  livery  team  M 'a^  come  honie  uitli  me 
to  my  own  d<*or, ' state<|  1\\,  with  » (uiviei  ion, 
“without  l.HMU^  led  by  soaunnt  liigher  nor 
horse  sense.” 

Sophie,  who  had  been  talking  aside  with 
Jute  und  MiUidy,  went  with  IhiMn  into  tin* 
kiiehen,  ami  then  ealied  for  P>ill  aiei  Milo 
Ux  follow. 

*'  W'lia!  ‘re  vfui  folks  doin'  in  my  kiteh* 
on ‘:'*V  et  ii-d  ^la.  sii^piciously. 

‘Miriiikin  , • ♦ hurkled  HilL  as  they  all 
eamo  into  the  rooiu  again.  Then  he  began 
in  a formal  tone;  “ >)iv  FliVkH'^u-r.  ^ h i» - 


Kveryhody  stay 
dered ; then  Ma  grabbed  up  the  water-set 
and  di^^'appeared  into  the  kitehen. 

In  a short  time  she  returned  with  her 
new  pitcher  filled  witit  lemonade;  then  she. 
<'ut  the  cukes  that  ha<l  been  baked  for  th-j 
•wedding. 

“1  didn’t  intend  to  .^orvo  refri»shments/’ 
laughed  Ma,  “ but  f jest  had  to  do  some- 
thing after  that  present.  Opal,  fill  the 
begin  wiflj  Pa  first.” 

“What  this  'll  do  to  my  digestion  f don’t 
kiu»w  and  1 Linn't  ejne/'  erietl  Pa.  rr?ckless- 
ly.  “ If  a feller  can't  relax  pnet  in  twenty- 
nine  yrar  he  s a poor  stick." 

“ I drm'no*  but  it's  nicer  to  have  our 
weiidin'  celebration  like  this/*  reficeted  Ma — 
‘ no  fus-  no  feiitino.v:  mid  J’l}  bet  you.  Pa, 
Tbar  Mis/  Hi  lunnly.  with  all  her  swell 
|in  o-ui-.  ain*t  one  bit  happier  than  I be 
wilh  This  oui/' 
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Me  ^'♦bl»ed  atui  sfiid.  **  M*^  not  the  hurt 

.1  fare  so  ioueh  abiUU. 

Put  do  you  lljink  lli.it  naughty  bee 
Mui  all  niv  honey  out?”  L.  A.  < 
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Mr.  Giraffe.  “ This  wave  of  prosperity  is  yreat,  isivf  iff* 

Mr.  Turtle.  “ Yes,  But  provisions  are  so  high  only  giraffes  can  get  enough  to  eat” 


The  Heathen 

BY  IVILBUR  NESBIT 


\^HEX  Sunday  is,  w’y  I’m  bo  bad 

My  folks  they  don’t  know  what  to  do 
’Cause  wicked  things  they  make  me  glad 
An’  I do  what  I ough’n’t  to! 

So  I’m  a heathen!  Yes,  sir!  I’m 
A sit-in-darkness  kind,  ’at  don’t 
Do  good  things  ever  any  time 
’Cause  what  I got  to  do,  I won’t! 

An’  I wish  ’at  I could  go  wild 
Tth  just  some  feathers  in  my  hair — 

An’  my  aunt  Sue  say:  “Such  a child! 

A perfick  heathen,  I declare!” 

’Cause  I don’t  like  th’  Sunday  school, 

An’  I won’t  learn  th’  golden  tex’, 

An’  I won’t  know  th’  golden  rule, 

An’  they  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  nex’! 


An’  I bowed  down  to  wood  an’  stone! 

I bowed  right  at  our  big  front  door 
An’  at  th’  front  step — all  alone — 

I did!  A dozen  times  an’  more! 

I shut  my  eyes  each  time;  you  see, 
Th’  heathen-in-his-blin’ness  does. 

An’  I’m  just  go’  to  try  to  be 
Th’  bigges’  heathen  ever  wus! 

An’  I don’t  care,  utceptin’  it’s 
So  hard  to  keep  on  actin’  queer 
With  ever'body  givin’  fits 

To  me — th’  only  heathen  hero. 

Hut  if  you  watch  me  close,  w'y.  you’ll 
Know  w’y  I’m  doin’  it.  You  see. 

Th’  childern  in  th’  Sunday  school 
Will  give  their  pennies  all  to  me! 
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a new-born  kid  lay  at  the  feet  of  a small 
shepherd  of  those  hills,  whereby  the  won- 
der of  our  followers  was  excited  to  an 
amazing  garrulity,  for  no  birth  had  ever 
before  occurred  at  their  passing;  and  a 
masterless  dog  of  the  city  had  attached 
herself  to  our  adventure,  which  was  a 
happy  omen  (they  said),  though,  indeed, 
it  presently  appeared  that  she  was  but  a 
friend  of  the  white  mule,  and  had  come, 
not  to  join  fortunes  with  us,  but  in  the 
regular  exercise  of  her  devotion.  Ah,  but ! 
he  of  the  muleteers  insisted,  the  little 
beast  had  foreseen  the  luck  of  our  journey. 

At  the  Jaffa  Gate,  a ragged  Moslem 
graybeard,  aflSicted,  but  held  in  holy  re- 
gard by  the  pious  because  of  an  illumina- 
tion exceeding  wisdom,  had  lifted  his 
hands  and  muttered  a vacant  benediction, 
including  us  with  all  the  thronging  world ; 
past  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a band  of  Rus- 
sian pilgrims,  toiling  toward  the  gate  of 
their  holy  city,  gave  us  for  our  beggar- 
ly greeting — worn  souls! — an  abundant 
blessing,  besting  us  mightily  in  this  way- 
side  exchange;  he  that  calls  himself  John 
the  Baptist,  having  come  but  yester- 
day from  long  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness beyond  Jordan — hairy,  gaunt,  bare- 
legged, and  in  rags, — conveyed  the  Divine 
sanction  from  the  shade  of  an  olive  tree 
by  the  way,  whence,  when  the  sun  was 
high  (they  said),  he  would  into  the  city, 
uplifted  and  eloquent,  to  proclaim  his 
message  to  a heedless  generation. 

We  rode  out  in  great  humor  with 
the  time  and  undertaking,  blessed  by 
infidel  and  pilgrim,  hermit  and  fellah, 
dusty  travellers  afoot  and  them  that  be- 
strode fine  beasts;  and  this  was  a curious 
ail  1 heartening  departure. 

That  night  we  lay  at  Hebron.  . . . 

Here  is  a city  of  gentle  situation, 
lying  in  a sunlit  valley:  a grape-land, 
fertile  and  well  watered  through  these 
ages  since  the  children  of  Israel  first  be- 
held it.  It  is  a place  of  evil  faith  and 
monstrous  reputation;  the  zeal  of  twenty 
thousand  Mohammedans,  grown  restless, 
finds  occasional  vent  in  the  murder  of 
some  wretched  Jew  or  wandering  native 
Christian,  and  is  an  abiding  menace  to 
all  travellers  not  of  Islam. 

^leri,”  the  missionary  shouted  from 
his  threshohl,  no  tent  where  there  is  a 
roof!  God  bless  you  all!’’  with  glowing 


heartiness;  come  in.  Made  this  house 
myself,”  he  apologized,  with  a chuckle, 
“ and  it  isn’t  finished.  But  never  mind 
that;  come  right  on  in  here  and  be  at 
home.  You  are  at  home,”  cried  he;  and 
immediately  gave  over  his  kitchen  to  our 
cook,  which  made  us  guests,  indeed,  of 
his  compassion,  as  we  were  glad  to  be. 

He  was  a spare,  eager  young  man,  all 
aflash  and  twinkling  with  vital  love  of 
folk,  and  so  abstracted  with  us  and  un- 
easy, because  of  a habit  of  preoccupation 
— though  he  rattled  on  with  much  charm 
and  intelligence — that  I fancied  he  was 
forever  devising  cunning  schemes  to  lure 
the  people  to  his  faith..  Here  dwelt  he, 
then,  in  discomfort  and  grave  isolation, 
in  much  real  peril — in  poverty,  doubtless, 
without  hope  of  any  gain — but  was  in- 
genuously proud  of  his  employment. 

I tell  you,  men,”  he  declared,  in  con- 
viction so  lively  that  I jumped  and  was 
amazed  in  the  presence  of  it,  ‘‘  this  w’ork 
is  its  own  reward!” 

There  had  been  a vast  expenditure  of 
reasonable  love  here  — of  money  little 
enough,  I think,  so  mean  a sum  that  it 
mocked  the  wealth  of  the  churches — but 
of  the  strength  of  one  wise  man  its  all; 
and  I wondered  concerning  its  visible 
return:  not  in  total  attendance,  neither 
in  day-school  progress  and  behavior,  but 
in  the  tale  of  captives  taken  from  the 
hosts  of  Islam,  by  which  the  knight  him- 
self must  measure  his  own  victory.  This 
was  no  mean  intention  to  make  divisor 
and  dividend  of  souls  and  cash,  which 
may  not  by  any  gracious  heart  be  done, 
nor  was  it  a narrow  and  cynical  curiosity, 
neglecting  the  ultimate  return,  but  a 
simple  traveller’s  wonder  concerning  the 
immediate  effect  of  a rare  conjunction 
of  great  purpose  with  an  impeccable  ef- 
ficiency and  a personality  so  engaging 
that  the  business  of  proselyting  was  here 
indulged  above  the  law. 

‘‘  One  soul,”  the  man  answered,  frankly. 

There  was  no  sigh,  no  complaint  or 
hoiKdessness ; there  was  a brief  expecta- 
tion of  blame,  perhaps,  to  arise  from  lay 
misunderstanding,  but  no  readiness  to 
resent  it,  as  the  missionary  regarde<l  me 
steadfastly. 

“ One  soul  ?”  I ecluH'd. 

Th(‘  Lord,”  said  he,  brushing  the 
hair  from  his  brow,  has  given  us — 
jusl  one  ,souir' 
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I had  not  thought  that  in  all  Hebron 
one  man  had  dared  declare  himself  apos- 
tate; but  the  missionary — ^perceiving  no 
Iriumpli — was  now  fallen  into  a wistful 
muse,  embittered,  no  doubt,  by  some  un- 
just self -accusation. 

“ I think,’’  he  added,  diffidently,  looking 
up,  that  it  is  a genuine  conversion ; I 
think  it  is.  There  is  a blood  feud  against 
the  man,  and  — he  has  laid  off  his 
wea[)ons.” 

The  convert  (thought  we)  would  soon 
le  numliered  with  the  martyrs! 

It  was  the  Sabbath;  the  sun  was  gone 
down,  leaving  the  olive  groves  and  vine- 
yards in  the  purple  shadow  of  the  hills. 
Under  cover  of  the  dusk,  it  seemed,  many 
men  would  come  to  evening  service.  By 
the  back  door,”  the  missionary  whispered ; 
“ they  steal  in,  these  poor  people — on  the 
quiet,  3^011  understand?  dressed  in  rags,  in 
disguise,  afraid  to  be  known.  They  come; 
oh  yes — they  come,  men!”  There  was  a 
congregation  of  two  in  the  bare  little 
servic*e-roora : the  convert,  a weak-eyed 
shoemaker,  and  his  apprentice.  The  boy 
was  restless,  bored,  timid,  and  flea-bitten ; 
the  man  snuggled  to  his  new  faith:  he 
was  ecstatically  happy.  But  yet  he  lived 
in  expectation  of  death:  as  how  should 
he  not  ? — a damned  and  outcast  apostate, 
the  object  of  a blood  feud,  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  new  teaching  (and  of  his  own 
notion)  had  put  off  his  weapons  and  was 
become  defenceless  against  his  blood 
enemy  and  the  hatred  of  his  city.  I re- 
member him  as  a stalwart  fellow,  able,  in 
fair  fight,  to  hold  his  life  against  odds. 

It  was  dark,  and  the  street  was  silent 
and  empty,  when  the  apostate  slunk 
away.  Came  then  the  missionary  to  us, 
despondently. 

Men,”  he  began  at  once,  but  with 
distaste.  " the  Lo’^d  wished  to  humble  us.” 

But  why? 

“ I — I — boasted, he  stammered,  bitter- 
ly; ‘‘  and  only  two  came.” 

We  had  forgotten  the  promise  of 
numbers. 

And,  men,”  the  good  man  concluded, 
sjKuiking  from  the  very  dust  of  humilia- 
tion, I — I — am  humbled !” 

Presently,  however,  and  with  better 
heart,  he  told  us  of  sundry  healings  by 
prayer,  and,  after  that,  of  a gracious 
miracle  worked  in  his  behalf.  “ It  hap- 


pened, men,”  he  related,  “ on  the  road 
from  Beersheba,  at  midsummer.  It  was 
hot.  I tell  you,  men,  it  was  hot!  No 
sign  of  rain — dry  midsummer.  You  don’t 
expect  clouds  at  midsummer,  do  you  ? — 
nothing  short  of  a miracle,  as  it  were, 
could  produce  them.  And  I couldn’t  stand 
the  sun.  No,  men;  I just  conldnt!  I 
knew  I couldn’t  live  another  day  with- 
out relief.  So  I thought  I’d  tell  the 
Lord  all  about  it.  Just  tell  Him  frankly, 
you  know,  and  depend  upon  Him.  And 
I did:  just  got  right  down  on  my  knees 
that  night,  men,  and  told  Him  what  I 
thought.  ‘ Lord,’  said  I,  ‘ I can’t  stand 
it.  I would  if  I could;  but  I just  cant. 
You’ll  have  to  save  me — you’ll  have  to  do 
it.  Lord — or  I’ll  i^erish  right  here  in  tin? 
wilderness.’  And  next  day,  men,  a little 
cloud  covered  the  sun — no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand.  A little  cloud — at  midsum- 
mer! It  didn’t  move  awa3%  remember: 
just  hung  right  there,  all  day,  between 
the  sun  and  me.  And  my  life  was  saved. 
Now,”  he  demanded,  what  do  you  think 
of  that?” 

That  a little  cloud  had  intervened. 

I tell  you,  men,”  the  missionary  de- 
clared, in  pathetic  bewilderment,  “ I be- 
lieve the  Lord  heard  me — that  time!” 

We  were  given  Godspeed  in  the  olive 
grove,  as  we  rode  away,  soon  after  dawn; 
and  we  keep  the  man  in  faith  and  in 
affection.  He  is  a good  man,  a devoted 
and  efficient  man  in  his  profession,  and 
most  tender.  . . . 

Edh  Dahariyeh  is  a village  of  the 
Bedouins  who  till  the  rich  plains  beyond 
Hebron,  and  there  dwell  in  peace  and  in 
submission:  both  peace  and  submission 
being  contemptible  to  the  warlike  tribes 
of  the  great  desert  to  the  east,  who  suc- 
cessfully resist  all  authority.  The  people 
of  the  fields  are  much  oppressed : the 
burden  is  of  taxation ; three  thousand  dol- 
lars are  yearly  extracted  from  a popula- 
tion of  eight  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  but  leave  no  pennyworth  of 
benefit  to  solace  the  ravished  community. 
When  the  crops  begin  to  spring  and  the 
flocks  give  promise,  a Turkish  assessor 
rides  from  Hebron,  and  upon  every  man 
levies  according  to  the  utmost  power  of 
that  man  to  pa.v,  so  that  some  let  their 
land  He  fallow,  and  some,  at  news  of  his 
coming,  slaughter  their  animals,  rather 
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to  my  house ; but  your  mules  came  with-  The  diversion  was  effected : moreover — 
out  warning,  and  your  servants  began  a sensation. 

to  pitch  your  tents.  We  shall  be  laughed  If  the  world  is  flat,”  was  the  re- 
at  for  mean  men  from  Edh  Dahariyeh  sponse,  after  some  heavy  ix)ndering,  ‘‘  I 
to  Egypt.”  am  content;  if  it  is  round,  it  is  round 

The  man,  it  seemed,  would  yet  have  by  God’s  wisdom.” 
ns  conscripts  of  his  pride,  and  house  The  men  in  the  guest-room  softly  ap- 
ns  in  his  flea-run  dwelling;  and  in  plauded.  It  was  a characteristic  thing: 
the  alarm  of  this  prospect  I turned  an  evasion  is  with  them  equal  to  an  an- 
te Aboosh — that  admirable  interpreter  swer.  They  drew  nearer  now,  scenting 
and  guide.  a discussion  of  natural  philosophy;  and 

“ Ephraim,”  said  I,  firmly,  “ the  man  an  expectant  silence  fell.  They  had  for- 
must  be  diverted.  Ask  him  if  the  world  gotten  the  offence  against  the  hospitality 
is  round  or  flat.”  of  their  tribe. 
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“Answer  me  this,”  said  the  sheikh: 
“ hew  is  the  world  supported  in  this  blue 
space  ?” 

“ The  world,”  1 answered,  cunningly, 
“ depends  upon  the  thread  of  God’s  will.” 

It  was  a suflScient  answer:  curiosity 
dared  proceed  no  farther;  an  inquiry  be- 
yond the  comfortable  explanation  of 
God’s  will  would  be  impiety.  . . . 

We  came  to  Beersheba  in  a wind-storm, 
a driving  gale,  the  horses  lagging  dis- 
pirited. The  air  was  parching  and  misty 
with  dust  blown  in  from  the  wilderness; 
and  some  idle  old  wiseacres,  loitering  near, 
said  that  all  travellers  in  the  sandy  desert 
would  be  in  peril.  It  is  a mushroom 
trading  settlement,  for  these  six  years  a 
struggling  market-place;  they  have  digged 
up  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  to  make 
new  habitations:  a turn  of  the  spade,  and 
here  are  the  squared  blocks  of  fallen  pnl- 
aees  ready  to  hand.  The  kaimakam  said 
that  we  must  ride  thence  to  Gaza,  or  ride 
no  farther  on  our  journey,  lest  we  come 
to  harm  on  the  plains,  where,  said  he, 
were  many  Bedouins  and  no  familiar 
paths.  “ Everybody,”  said  this  timid 
man,  “ rides  to  Gaza,  and  therefore  must 
you.  If  you  took  the  path  of  your 
choosing,  and  met  with  evil  treatment, 
how  should  I escape?”  We  would  not 
buy  his  acquiescence  (were  that  his  mean- 
ing), but  depart 0(1  in  the  early  morning 
from  Beersheba,  choosing  the  shorter  way 
to  Rafieh,  w^hich  was  to  our  liking. 

In  these  days  was  an  agreeable  amaze- 
ment : no  desert  this,  but  a wide  and 
fertile  land,  lying  between  the  sea,  which 
once  glimpsed  blue  from  far  away,  and 
a range  of  barren  mountains,  three  days’ 
journey  inland.  It  yields  abundantly  to 
an  indolent  cultivation;  and  for  the  rich 
harvest  come  in  the  season  a host  of  eager 
Egyptians,  with  their  long  trains  of  cam- 
els, to  trade  for  the  grain:  so  that  (said 
they)  there  were  a thousand  tents  pitclied 
hereabouts,  and  a joyous  activity,  with 
s])ectaclos  and  merrymaking,  like  a fair. 
Everywhere  I observed  fragments  of 
earthen  water-jars.  How  long  the  goat’s- 
hair  tents  have  been  moving  over  these 
plains  God  knows,  but  it  seems  that 
every  foot  of  the  land  must  in  its  day 
have  been  a warm  hearth.  They  were 
now  turning  the  brown  fitdds,  with  cam- 
els harnessed  to  the  plough,  or  sowing, 


in  the  ancient  way,  a hand  scattering 
over  the  shallow  furrows.  I remember 
this  as  a dewy,  pastoral  land,  of  wet  brown 
earth,  shy  flowers,  of  wide  sky  and  great 
clouds,  of  flocks  returning  in  the  dusk, 
of  a soft-speaking,  gentle  people — plains 
of  uttermost  i)eace. 

The  grass  thinned  day  by  day  until 
we  came  to  Rafieh,  the  frontier  station 
of  Egypt,  where,  from  the  crest  of  a hill, 
we  first  saw  the  sandy  desert  of  et-Tih.  . . 

Until  this  time  there  had  come  with 
us  from  Hebron  a Turkish  soldier,  rid- 
ing a young  camel,  whose  virtues  he 
boasted — and,  indeed,  exhibited:  the  clean 
limbs,  the  stride,  and  the  docility  of  the 
beast.  It  seemed  a worthy  camel : a camel 
of  excellent  humor  and  of  distinguished 
promise;  and  it  was  much  coveted  by  the 
way.  At  night,  as  the  custom  is,  the 
man  was  used  to  sleeping  close  to  his 
beast,  the  winds  being  chill;  but  now,  at 
Rafieh,  whilst  the  mules  were  unloading 
and  the  cook  w^as  coaxing  his  fire,  he 
tethered  the  camel,  flung  his  saddle  on 
the  sand,  and  went  off  to  the  mud  bar- 
racks to  hobnob  with  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier guard.  I was  presently  alarmed  by 
the  cook’s  outcry  and  a rising  excitement 
in  camp:  the  docile  camel  was  viciously 
trampling  his  master’s  saddle,  stupidly 
believing  that  he  was  engaged  in  his  mas- 
ter’s murder — a savage  and  dreadful  at- 
tack, a rearing  and  heavy  plunge. 

“What!”  ejaculated  the  Turk,  when  he 
was  informed  of  this.  “ Have  I cher- 
ished a man-killer?” 

The  camel  was  heartily  beaten  and  re- 
duced to  his  knees,  whereupon  his  doubled 
fore  leg  was  tied  so  that  he  could  rise 
but  with  difficulty,  and  we  withdrew  to 
observe  his  behavior,  for  his  master  was 
not  yet  convinced.  Rise  he  did,  a per- 
sistent, silent  effort,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  saddle,  which  he  attacked 
as  savagely  as  before,  but  now  with 
one  hoof. 

“ I have  had  a narrow  escape,”  said  the 
Turk;  “my  camel  would  have  killed  me 
to-night.  By  God  and  Mohammed  the 
Prophet  of  God!”  he  swore,  “I  will  put 
tlie  beast  in  the  bazar  at  Beersheba.” 

I inquired  concerning  the  future 
owner’s  prospect  of  long  life. 

“lie  is  in  God’s  hands,”  was  the 
answer. 
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loins  f^irt  up,  running  afoot,  the  breath 
almost  gone  from  his  creaking  body. 
At  sight  of  the  small,  fleeing  figrure 
they  swerved  from  the  road,  hastened 
the  faltering  pace,  and  presently  over- 
took the  fugitive,  whom  the  old  man 
caught  by  the  wrist  and  roughly  per- 
suaded to  return. 

“ I am  her  uncle,”  he  explained,  but 
not  unkindly;  ‘‘she  has  no  other  relative, 
and  she  has  run  away  from  her  husband, 
to  whom  1 gave  her.” 

She  was  but  a girl,  a child,  over- 
young to  be  married,  it  seemed,  and 
though  her  face  was  in  part  veiled  and 
in  part  concealed  by  bangles,  it  was 
apparent  that  she  was  comely,  if  only 
with  youth. 

“ Has  she  done  a wrong  ?” 

“It  is  not  that,”  he  replied;  “it  is 
because  I guaranteed  her  behavior,  and 
must  now  r(*store  her,  or  pay  the  penalty.” 

“ My  husband  is  old,”  said  the  girl, 
defiantly,  “ and  beats  me.” 

“ WTiat  refuge,”  I asked,  “ did  you 
think  to  find  in  the  desert  hereabout?” 

She  answered  sullenly,  like  a child, 
“ I was  running  away.” 

El-Arish,  to  which  we  came  that  day, 
lay  near  the  sea,  past  a fruitful,  primi- 
tively irrigated  sand  plain  where  date 
palms  and  fig  trees  and  sprawling  vines 
grew  in  the  sand,  and  where  were  green 
and  flourishing  vegetable  patches.  It  is 
a city,  beautiful  in  these  parts,  of  many 
low  white  houses,  blinding  in  the  sun- 
light, of  streets  ankle  dwp  with  sand, 
of  bazars  and  mosques,  of  a small  mili- 
tary establishment,  under  the  English, 
a city  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants  (I 
think) — a seat  of  justice,  at  any  rate;  for 
next  morning  the  runaway  wife  was 
taken  before  the  cadi  of  the  district  for 
judgment.  “ I will  not  live  with  my  hus- 
l and,”  said  she,  “except  I have  my  will 
in  a certain  matter.”  The  cadi  asked 
for  an  explanation,  wliereupon  a curious 
thing  happened.  “ It  is  my  will,”  said 
the  girl,  “ that  my  uncle  shall  give  his 
daughter  to  my  husband’s  eldest  son, 
which  he  has  refused  to  do.  P^pon  these 
terms  I will  return  to  my  husband,  and 
will  continue  dutiful.”  It  was  then  so 
agrc'ed  anang  them;  an<l  the  grateful 
cadi  dismis<:cd  them  all. 

ddiey  sai<l  in  the  town  that  the  girl 
loved  her  husband’s  son,  and  had  sacri- 


ficed herself  to  his  happiness;  and  of  the 
young  man  good  words  were  spoken.  . . . 

Beyond  El-Arish,  where  the  road  de- 
parts from  the  shore,  the  desert  is  rolling 
and  sparsely  bushed;  and  here  is  a grue- 
some place:  for  (said  the  Soudanese  as 
we  rode)  a youth  of  the  town,  returning 
from  the  sale  of  camels  in  Egypt,  with 
the  gold  in  his  belt,  had  behind  a near 
drift  of  sand  been  murdered  by  one  whom 
he  had  befriended,  a Bedouin  of  beyond 
the  frontier,  broken  in  fortune.  There 
were,  indeed,  two,  for  they  travelled  three 
together,  and  the  deed  was  accomplished 
by  arrangement.  “Save  me!”  cried  the 
poor  youth,  staggering  under  the  first 
blow  of  the  sword,  and  ran  confidently  to 
this  Bedouin;  but  the  man  employed  his 
dagger  in  a way  that  may  not  be  de- 
scril>ed,  being  most  foul  and  gory,  and 
the  youth  expired  at  his  feet.  And  now, 
as  we  rode  from  this  unhappy  spot,  we 
came  ui>on  a caravan  of  distinction:  a 
man  of  some  carriage,  clad  in  silk,  riding 
with  two  body  servants,  a giiard  and  a 
secretary',  his  baggage  camels  trailing 
behind;  and  he  wavered  loosely  on  the 
back  of  his  camel  in  a fashion  most 
painful  and  weary. 

“ By  God ! friends,”  he  groaned,  “ how 
far  is  it  to  El-Arish  ?” 

Wo  told  him  four  hours. 

“Praise  GckI!”  said  he;  “for  I have 
been  tortured  six  days  on  the  back  of 
this  beast.” 

I inquired  of  his  errand. 

“ I am  a judge,”  he  answered,  “ come 
this  distance  from  Egypt  to  try  a cursed 
Bedouiif  for  murder.  Four  hours  to  El- 
Arish?  Then,  by  God!” — more  cheer; 
fully — “we  shall  try  the  Bedouin  this 
afternoon,  and  hang  him  to-morrow.” 

Beyond  the  frontier  the  Bedouin  might 
easily  have  bought  himself  free  with 
stolen  gold;  but  here  was  English  juris- 
diction. . . . 

Riding  once,  x)a<t  noon,  in  a blistering 
glare,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  an  old 
man,  bent,  lean,  and  gray,  but  trudging 
sturdily  eastward,  ankle  deep  in  the  sand, 
appearing  a helxdess  figure  in  that  inim- 
ical waste.  He  was  afoot,  alone,  clad  all 
in  the  rags  of  a pilgrim;  and  that  he 
was  piously  inclined  was  speedily  evident, 
for  no  sooner  had  he  jx^rceived  our  cara- 
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van  than  he  removed  from  the  road, 
spread  his  abba  in  haste,  and  knelt  to 
recite  the  prayers,  continuing  to  bow  and 
patter  until  we  halted  abreast. 

“ Whither  bound  said  I. 

To  Mecca,  Ichaivaja,  to  perform  the 
ceremonies.  I am  come  from  beyond 
And  am  belated  because  of  sick- 
ness.’^ 

“ Have  you  no  fear  of  starvation  ?” 

“ God  is  my  sustenance,  khawaja/* 
he  answered. 

Neither  dread  of  wild  beasts  nor 
robbers  ?” 

God  is  my  shield.” 

Here  is  a lonely  pilgrimage,”  said  I, 
in  pity. 

God  is  my  companion,  khawaja,  and 
iny  comfort.” 

But  to  die  in  this  wild  desert !” 

The  will  of  God,  khawaja : T am 
content.” 

We  rofle  on,  having  stood,  in  pity,  to 
watch  the  pious  pilgrim  turn  a sand 
drift,  moving  in  haste  above  his  strength; 
and  presently — it  may  have  been  two 
hours — we  encountered,  in  a gully,  a red- 
bi^arded,  mighty  man,  not  yet  grown  past 
his  youth,  who  in  tliis  heat  had  stripped 
to  his  fluttering  shirt:  a morose  and 
angry  fellow  (thought  we),  now  sweating 
and  out  of  breath,  as  with  running.  He, 
too,  was  in  haste,  it  seemed — but  where- 
fore was  a mystery, — and  heeded  us 
with  impatience;  but  we  could  not  let 
him  pass,  for  he  had  no  girhie  of  water, 
nor  any  bread  that  we  could  see,  and 
seemed  to  be  travelling  incontinently  to 
a bitter  death. 

Have  you  neither  food  nor  water  ?” 
I demanded. 

‘^Two  hours  gone,”  he  answered,  ‘^did 
you  not  pass  an  old  man  much  given  to 
piety  and  praying?” 

“Bearing  an  Egyptian  water-bottle?” 

“ The  bottle  is  from  Algiers,  whence 
am  I;  but  the  man  is  the  same,  may  God 
reward  him  with  hunger,  thirst,  and 
plague!  For  three  days,  khawaja,  we 
travelled  in  friendship,  and  he  shared  all 
that  I had,  having  nothing  himself;  but 
this  morning,  when  I awoke,  he  had  stolen 
away,  and  I was  deserted,  thieved  of 
ray  water  and  bread,  and  left  to  die.” 

We  gave  the  man  food  and  water, 
urging  him  the  while  to  leniency. 

“Your  beneficence,”  said  he,  “has 

Vor.  CXVIT  -No 


saved  the  life  of  that  false  friend;  but 
still,  by  God!  will  I punish  him.” 

He  departed,  running.  . . . 

It  seemed,  sometimes,  after  noon,  that 
the  elder  khawaja  wished  the  day’s  riding 
over;  and  Mustafa,  the  camel-driver, 
wise  and  kindly  man,  would  stride  smil- 
ingly by  his  stirrup,  in  the  way  of  some 
medieval  retainer.  “I  will  tell  the 
khawaja  a most  excellent  and  engaging 
story,  to  relieve  his  weariness,  if  he  will 
but  deign  to  listen,”  he  would  begin. 
Whereupon  there  would  crowd  near  all 
the  muleteers  and  chance  followers  of 
our  fortunes ; and  an  orderly  caravan 
would  all  at  once  turn  into  a jostling 
company  of  mules,  donkeys,  camels,  and 
horses,  for  the  moment  having  the  will 
of  their  abstracted  riders.  “ There  was 
once  a Sultan,”  Mustafa  related,  I recall 
— and  this  was  approaching  Bir-el-Abd — 
“who  commanded  that  there  should  be 
no  occupation  followed  after  sundown  in 
his  city.  ^ My  city,’  said  he,  ‘shall  be 
silent:  I will  have  not  so  much  as  a 
whisi)er  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  my  peo- 
ple.’ And  after  that  there  was  no  sound 
— except  a tapping:  a mysterious  tap- 
tap-tapping,  which  no  servant  of  the  Sul- 
tan could  locate  or  explain.  But  the 
Sultan  commanded  that  the  culprit  should 
immediately  be  discovered,  since  it  was 
his  will,  he  said,  to  decapitate  so  flagrant 
an  offender;  and  eventually  a poor  shoe- 
maker was  surprised  at  his  labor,  and 
forthwith  haled  before  the  Sultan,  to 
answer  to  the  accusation  that  he  was 
the  most  disobedient  subject  in  all 
the  land. 

“ ‘ Come  1’  cried  the  Sultan,  in  anger ; 
‘is  it  true  that  you  are  a disobedient 
fellow,  who  must  lose  his  head?’ 

“ ‘ It  is  true,’  answered  the  poor  shoe- 
maker, ‘ that  I have  disol)eyed  your 
Majesty’s  command.’ 

“ By  this  candor  the  Sultan  w^as 
amazed.  ‘ Then  why,’  he  demanded, 

‘ have  you  ventured  your  life  in  this  un- 
profitable fashion?’ 

“ ‘ Alas !’  cried  the  culprit,  ‘ I must 
labor  for  the  one  by  night  and  for  the 
other  by  day.’ 

“The  Sultan  asked  for  an  explanation. 

“ ‘ I am  the  slave,’  answered  the  shoe- 
maker, ‘of  a robber  and  a creditor.’ 

“ ‘ Wliat  robber,’  demanded  the*  Sultan, 
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Simply 

BY  EDWARD  HUNGERFORD 


He  came  to  us  from  the  hill  coun- 
try. He  served  an  apprenticeship 
firing  a switch  engine  on  a jerk- 
water branch  up  there.  He  was  well  used 
1o  hard  work,  and  Connors  said  that  he 
might  have  made  good  on  the  main  line. 

We  put  him  at  work  firing  a pusher 
up  over  the  Seven  Mile  Grade,  and  he 
almost  came  up  to  the  mark  from  the 
first.  His  mind  was  already  on  the  main 
line.  Perhaps  he  might  have  dreamed  of 
a passenger  run  down  there  in  the  low- 
lands. Sometimes  the  boys  who  fire  the 
wood-burners  dream  those  very  dreams. 

Connors  almost  smiled  when  he  saw 
how  the  boy — ^for  he  was  a man  only  in 
size  and  strength — tackled  the  fire-box 
door  of  the  pusher.  The  old  boss  said  that 
be  knew  a man  from  the  stiffness  in  his 
knees,  and  Simply  was  stiff  in  his  knees. 

When  they  sized  him  up  down  there  in 
the  sun-carpeted  place  back  of  the  round- 
house he  was  still  stiff  in  the  knees.  The 
crowd  was  inclined  to  be  rough  with 
newcomers,  and  even  the  hill  country 
men  sometimes  caught  it  hard  in  there. 
Murdock,  the  only  man  who  could  put 
the  Day  Express  over  Seven  Mile  on 
schedule  in  wet  weather  and  throw  in  an 
extra  Pullman  or  two  for  good  measure, 
was  chief  inquisitor. 

“What’s  yer  name?”  Murdock  had 
asked. 

“ Hank.” 

“Hank  what?” 

“ Simply  Hank.” 

And  that  was  how  we  came  to  call 
him  Simply.  That  name  stuck  to  him 
like  burs  to  corduroy,  and  all  the  time 
he  stayed  on  the  Upper  Wyandotte  he 
was  known  everywhere,  save  at  the  pay- 
car  an<l  on  the  old  boss’s  books,  as  Simply. 
He  could  not  shake  the  name,  and  it’s 
not  told  that  he  ever  tried. 

A few  months  after  that  session  l)ack 
of  the  roundhouse,  Murdock  went  in  to 
S4*e  Connors,  our  Road  Foreman  of  En- 
gines for  the  division. 


“ My  man  Dyson’s  a loafer,”  he  said 
to  the  R.  F.  of  E.  “ Some  day  we  will 
fall  down  with  Fifteen,  and  the  big  boss 
will  go  up  in  the  air.” 

Connors  looked  thoughtful  a moment, 
and  then  he  said, 

“ Who  do  you  want  in  your  cab  with 
you  ?” 

“ Give  me  Simply.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Simply 
stood  on  the  tender  board  of  the  big  302 
— H-2  t^’pe  — and  worked  as  no  other 
man  on  the  whole  division  had  to  work. 
But  he  just  seemed  to  eat  up  work,  and 
if  it  had  been  Murdock’s  way  to  praise 
folks  he  would  have  told  Simply  that  he 
was  the  best  fireman  he  had  ever  seen 
during  all  the  years  that  he  had  Ix^en 
fingering  a throttle  up  the  Upper  Wyan- 
dotte. He  did  not  even  tell  Connors  that 
at  first. 

“ Do  you  want  George  Dyson  back 
again?”  asked  the  Road  Foreman  of  the 
gray-haired  engineer.  “He’s  running 
extra,  and  Ijothering  the  life  out  of  me 
for  a regular  run.” 

“ I’m  satisfied  to  let  good  enough 
alone,”  grunted  Murdock,  which  was  his 
own  way  of  saying  that  Simply  was  the 
only  fireman  who  had  ever  scraped  the 
insides  of  the  big  302.  And  as  for 
Simply,  what  was  the  old  wood-burner  up 
in  the  hills,  the  stumpy  jmsher  at  the 
Seven  Mile,  compared  witli  working  in 
a cab  as  big  as  a city  parlor,  if  a little 
less  clean?  Then  think  of  the  chance 
it  gave  him  to  see  the  country!  Every 
other  day  ho  doubled  the  division  with 
M*urdock,  the  Day  Express,  and  the  302. 
He  would  he  up  and  at  tlie  roundhouse 
at  dawn  getting  out  his  hig  (uigine  and 
making  the  hostlers  help  him  get  up 
steam  in  her  fat  boiler  It  was  a hard 
tug  all  the  w’ay  to  Seven  Mile,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  division,  and  then  coast  and 
coast  and  coast  all  the  way  down  to 
Somerset  on  the  main  line.  Time  there 
for  a bite  to  eat  and  the  302  to  cool. 
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him  down  this  alley.  He  felt  a bit  of 
guilt  because  of  his  snooping,  but  kept 
apologizing  to  himself  by  saying  that  it 
was  only  because  he  wanted  to  see  for 
himself  how  Simply  made  love,  and  not 
for  gossip  along  the  division.  Finally 
he  came  to  a place,  very  dark  and  se- 
cluded, where  a lighted  window,  at  the 
rear  of  the  little  milliner’s  shop  threw 
its  radiance  out  into  the  night.  Mur- 
dock discovered  that  he  could  hide  him- 
self behind  a high  wall,  and  by  stretch- 
ing his  six  foot  three  tiptoe  observe 
all  that  transpired  within  Miss  Lucy’s 
parlor.  It  would  be  rare  fun  to  see 
Simply  courting. 

He  raised  himself  upon  his  toes  and 
gazed  down  into  the  uncurtained  room, 
keen  in  the  enjoyment  that  was  soon  to 
bo  his.  It  was  a tiny  parlor,  rather 
meagrely  furnished,  but  as  dainty  and 
as  immaculately  clean  as  the  milliner 
herself.  A table  stood  in  its  centre, 
lighted  by  a green-shaded  student  lamp, 
and  at  it  sat  Miss  Lucy  and  Simply  side 
by  side,  the  ungainly  fireman  entering 
right  into  the  gates  of  Wonderland. 

For  a long  time  Murdock  stood  upon 
his  toes,  watched  the  two,  listened  to 
tlieir  talk — for  the  night  was  mild  and  the 
window  open.  Once  or  twice  he  hid  him- 
self in  the  shadow  for  fear  of  detection, 
but  each  time  he  returned  to  the  engross- 
ing scene.  He  was  convinced  that  Sim- 
ply w^as  happy,  was  well  within  a land 
that  he  had  rarely  dreamed  existed.  He 
listened  intently,  but  the  joke  of  the 
thing  was  quite  gone.  The  big  rail- 
roader had  been  won  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  little  milliner  was  teaching  the 
fireman  to  read  and  write. 

Murdock  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  depot,  very  grave  and  very  much 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  He  had 
started  out  on  a lark  and  had  seen  some- 
ihing  that  had  made  him  ashamed  of  his 
eavesdropping;  made  him  go  to  Simply 
wlien  the  boy  came  around  the  corner  of 
llie  depot  a little  while  after. 

“ YouM  better  jump  in  with  mo  and 
come  up  to  Rockvill(\”  said  ^furdock. 

T ('an  save  you  ruore'n  an  hour  on  your 
seh(‘dn]e  that  way.” 

All  riirht,”  said  Simply,  which  was  his 
way  of  thanking  ^furdock.  He  was  as- 
toTiislied  to  find  the  big  engineer  showing 
kindness  to  him.  So  he  sat  in  the  fire- 


man’s seat  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the 
division  and  watched  another  in  blue 
jeans  feed  the  hungry  stomach  of  the 
locomotive;  sat  there  without  talking, 
watching  the  signals  and  looking  out  into 
the  black  night. 

When  they  were  at  Rockville,  Murdock 
went  straight  to  Simply  again. 

“ No  engine  to  wipe  to-night,  boy,’’ 
said  he.  “ I’m  hungry.  Let’s  go  over  to 
The  Widow’s  and  have  chowders.” 

Then  it  was  that  Simply  opened  his 
big  blue  eyes  wide.  Murdock,  the  best 
engine-runner  on  the  Upper  Wyandotte 
and  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Grossest 
man  that  ever  trod  a tender  board,  asking 
a fireman  to  eat  with  him. 

I guess  I’d  better  be  bunking,”  said 
Simply. 

But  Murdock  would  hear  none  of  that, 
and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  they  sat 
across  the  table  from  one  another  at  The 
Widow’s,  the  most  popular  place  for 

eats  ” on  the  whole  division.  The  en- 
gineer was  filled  with  curiosity,  and  after 
he  had  talked  with  Simply  on  general 
topics  he  became  more  direct. 

Stoneville’s  a purty  town?’’  said  he. 

Simply  agreed  with  him. 

Stoneville’s  a growin’  town?” 

Simply  again  agreed  with  him. 

“ All  in  all,  Stoneville’s  ’bout  the  nicest 
town  on  the  division?”  was  Murdock’s 
next  comment. 

Simply  nodded  assent.  The  engineer 
was  about  to  reconnoitre  for  his  next 
attack  on  this  reserved  country  boy,  and 
was  wondering  if  he  dared  comment  upon 
the  fireman’s  frequent  visits  to  Stoneville, 
when  Simply  asked  him, 

“Do  you  think  that  eddication  counts 
in  the  railroad  business?” 

“ I reckon  education  pays  in  any 
business.” 

“ Yes,  but  it’s  the  railroading  that  gets 
me  now.  AYm  don’t  mind  my  asking  you, 
do  you?” 

“ Not  at  all,  boy.  I ain’t  much  on  get- 
tin’  too  friendly  with  folks  in  a hurry, 
but  I’ve  been  watchin’  you,  and  I guess 
you’re  my  sort.” 

Simply  was  a bit  embarrassed,  but  he 
lx‘gan  talking  again. 

“Up  where  I come  from,  where  they 
put  in  the  sid(‘-hill  drifts,  there  ain’t  any 
too  much  eddi(‘ation.  Readin’  an’  writin’s 
been  rare  tricks  wdth  my  folks.” 
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“ Thar’s  a plenty  of  good  folks  that 
<*ouldn’t  read  nor  write.” 

“ But  not  many  that  got  to  be  rich  an’ 
powerful,”  said  the  boy,  slowly  and  grave- 
ly, looking  into  the  engineer’s  eye.  Mur- 
dock did  not  answer  him,  but  toyed  with 
the  pewder  spoon  in  his  chowder  bowl. 

“ Mr.  Connors,  our  Road  Foreman,  he 
knows  a whole  lot  about  railroading?” 
asked  Simply,  after  a few  minutes.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  known  it,  but  he 
touched  a sensitive  chord  in  Murdock’s 
heart.  The  engineer  and  the  R.  F.  of  E. 
had  grown  up  with  the  division  since  the 
days  of  wood-burners,  long  before  the 
lime  when  it  became  part  and  parcel  of 
tlie  great  T.  and  S.  system. 

Connors  — know  — this  — • railroading 
game?”  said  Murdock.  “Why,  there 
ain’t  nothing  he  don’t  know  about  it. 
You  ain’t  to  tell  another  soul,  but  I tells 
it  to  you  as  a God-solemn  fact  that  Mr. 
Wagner,  the  Super,  comes  to  Tom  Con- 
nors time  and  time  again  for  advice.” 

“ Did  Mr.  Connors  have  much  eddica- 
lion  ? Did  he  go  to  one  of  them  colleges  ?” 

Murdock  laughed  in  the  face  of  his  guest. 

“ I reckon  that  about  the  only  college 
T cm  Connors  ever  seed  was  the  old  round- 
house over  across  the  way  there.” 

But  Simply  was  not  to  be  convinced. 
He  w^as  solving  his  proposition  in  his  own 
dogged  way.  “ Mr.  Wagner’s  Tom  Con- 
nors’s boss,”  said  he. 

“ ’Course  the  Road  Foreman  of  Engines 
’s  got  to  take  orders  from  the  Super. 
That’s  the  way  on  all  the  roads.” 

Simply’s  face  lighted  with  triumph. 

“I  knew^  it,”  said  he.  “Mr.  Wagner’s 
been  to  college.  I know  that.  And  can’t 
you  see  for  yerself,  Murdock,  that  that’s 
where  the  man  with  eddication  does  the 
]x)ssing  and  gets  the  pay?”  He  paused 
for  a moment,  then  added  in  a softer  key, 
“ I’m  get  tin’  eddication  myself.” 

Murdc»ck  was  silent  and  still  toyed 
witli  the  spoon. 

“ Y"ou  was  askin’  me  a few  minutes 
ago  why  I was  goin’  down  to  Stoneville, 
^lurdock.  I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  a-goin’  to 
a night  school  now.  You  ain’t  ever  goin’ 
to  know  enough  to  know  what  that  means 
to  me.  See  here.”  Simply  drew  a folded 
wad  of  paper  from  his  pocket  which  was 
closely  written  in  lead-pencil.  “ There 
ain’t  no  matter  what  I’ve  wrote  here.  It’s 
a letter,  the  first  letter  I ever  wrote  in 


my  life,  Murdock.  I’ve  wrote  it  to  my 
old  woman  up  in  the  hill  country.  It’s 
got  twenty-seven  words  in  it — eleven  of 
one  syllable,  nine  of  two,  six  of  three,  and 
one  of  four.  You  don’t  find  many  four- 
syllable  words,  Murdock.  This  one’s  ‘ con- 
flagration,’ an’  I reckon  it’s  guv  a good 
deal  of  style  to  this  letter. 

“ When  my  old  woman  gets  this  letter 
she  won’t  know  what  it  is.  She  can’t 
read,  neither.  But  I’ve  got  a brother 
that’s  night  timekeeper  at  one  of  the 
drifts,  and  he’ll  read  it  to  her.  Don’t  you 
think,  Murdock,  that  the  old  ’un  ’ll  think 
a heap  sight  more  o’  her  boy — ^her  kid,’ 
she  uset  to  call  me  ?” 

“ She  sure  will,”  said  Murdock.  He 
was  filled  with  a growing  admiration  for 
Simply,  and  yet  his  curiosity  was  not 
altogether  dead. 

“ I didn’t  know  there  were  a night 
school  down  at  Stoneville,”  he  said. 

The  boy  answered  his  frank  and  un- 
abashed glance,  and  said: 

“ There  isn’t  any  night  school  as  you’d 
know  it,  Murdock.  There’s  a lady  that’s 
givin’  me  my  eddication,”  said  he.  “ That 
ain’t  to  be  peddled.  I’d  lick  the  man 
that  made  fun  o’  her  an’  o’  me  about  it.” 

And  into  the  gentle  blue  eyes  there 
shot  a fierceness  that  did  not  make  Mur- 
dock doubt  for  a moment  that  Simply 
meant  precisely  what  he  said. 

“ I’m  the  las’  to  make  fun  of  you,” 
he  said,  uneasily.  “ You’ve  been  my 
eabmate,  an’  now  you’re  a-goin’  to  be 
my  friend.” 

“I  hope  80,  Murdock,”  answered  tlic 
boy.  “ I want  your  help  so  much.” 

Murdock  called  for  two  more  chowders, 
for  he  was  still  hungry,  and  after  the 
woman  who  owned  the  place  went  clat- 
tering into  her  kitchen  he  began  talking 
to  the  boy  again. 

“ I had  a lady  teacher  once  myself,” 
said  he,  slowly,  as  he  scoured  his  brain 
for  words  to  fit  his  thoughts.  “ I was  a 
eort  of  no-account  boy  when  I got  my 
schoolin’.  I was  near  as  big  then  as 
now,  and  near  as  ugly,  an’  I thought 
if  I could  lick  the  teacher  I was  inos’ 
as  big  a man  as  the  President  of  the 
IT.  S.  A.  I licked  two  or  three  of  them 
for  try  in’  to  make  me  good  for  some- 
thin’ in  the  world,  an’  then  the  school 
board  up  an’  sends  in  a lady  teacher  to 
take  my  measure.” 
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They  seed  you  wouldnT  lick  no  lady/^ 
said  Simply.  His  eyes  were  as  h\^  as 
saucers,  and  he  leaned  forward  with  his 
elbows  on  the  oihdoth. 

“ Lick  that  lady  echoed  the  engi- 
neer. “ Why,  kid,  I fell  in  love  with 
my  schoolmarm.” 

Love’s  a new  word  on  me,  Murdock,” 
said  the  boy,  gravely.  Miss  Lucy’s  been 
a-teachin’  it  to  me.  It’s  what  makes 
folks  go  an’  get  spliced,  ain’t  it?  Did 
you  marry  your  teacher,  Murdock?” 

If  Murdock  had  been  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  firat  thing  Simply  said,  there  was 
something  in  the  last  that  made  him 
choke  and  hesitate  before  he  spoke  again. 

No,  I didn’t  marry  the  schoolmarm,” 
he  said,  slowly,  after  a time.  God  knows 
I would  have  given  my  arm  to.  Typhoid’s 
a wicked  thing,  kid,  and  that  was  why 
I’ve  been  stumblin’  ’long  all  these  years 
’thout  a helpmate,  eat  in’  in  holes  like 
this  instead  of — ” 

But  Murdock  could  not  finish,  and  they 
ate  chowder  in  silence.  When  they  arose 
to  leave.  Simply  brushed  against  the  side 
of  the  table  and  a bit  of  blue  cloth  went 
fluttering  from  his  pocket  to  the  floor 
in  front  of  Murdock.  The  engineer 
stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  to 
the  fireman.  The  only  question  was  in 
his  eyes.  Simply  began  to  blush,  the 
least  little  bit. 

“ It’s  some  new  duds  I’m  goin’  to  have, 
Murdock.  Miss  Lucy’s  been  good  enough 
to  show  me  how  to  have  them  done  in 
tart  style.” 

Murdock  bent  over  and  whispered  in 
the  fireman's  ear. 

Don’t  quit  that  night  school,”  said 
he,  gently.  An’  don’t  you  miss  them 
lessons  in  love.”  He  paused  to  clear  his 
throat.  An’  if  there  is  any  man  ’tween 
here  an’  Somerset  that  dares  to  open  his 
trap  ’bout  you  or  her  I'll  make  it  my 
business  to  put  him  in  shape  for  sick 
pay.  That’s  all  now.” 

And  the  two  men  went  out  into  the 
night  together. 

Simply,  radiant  in  his  new  blue  suit, 
alighted  from  the  evening  local  as  it 
pulled  into  Rockville  depot.  He  thought 
that  he  would  wander  over  to  the  round- 
house for  a moment.  He  was  anxious  to 
see  what  the  boys  thought  of  his  new 
suit.  He  also  wore  |>atent-leather  shoe's 


for  the  first  time,  and  although  they  hurt 
him  immensely,  he  wanted  us  to  see  that 
he  was  not  always  to  be  the  raw  country 
boy  that  first  came  down  from  the  hills. 

Harry  Fisher — a young  man  who  Sim- 
ply vaguely  knew  made  writing  pieces  for 
the  papers  his  business — stood  talking  to 
Ordley,  the  night  agent,  there  at  Rock- 
ville. Simply  could  not  well  help  over- 
hearing the  reporter  as  he  passed  be- 
hind the  two  men. 

— Sleeper-train  two  hours  and  a half 
late  on  K.  N.  and  W.  That  meant  four 
and  a half  hours  before  he  could  get  to 
Stoneville,  and  Stoneville  all  afire.  Yes, 
it  was  a bad  fire.  Long-distance  had 
told  him  so — had  said  all  the  stores  in 
the  town  were — everything  was  ablaze 
and  going — 

Gone  were  the  thoughts  of  the  round- 
house and  the  new  clothes.  Back  at 
Stoneville  was  the  Millinery  Emporium, 
and  in  the  Millinery  Emporium  was 
Miss  Lucy.  Simply  stopped  short  and 
faced  Ordley. 

“ There’s  some  freight  runs  down  there 
sooner  than  Eight  ?”  he  asketl. 

“ Not  on  Sunday  nights.” 

You  heard  about  the  fire?” 

“ I’m  tryin’  to  get  Jem  Clark’s  man 
down  there  at  Stoneville  depot.  I guess 
that’s  him  calling  now.” 

And  as  the  night  agent  went  back  to 
his  key,  Simply  came  very  close  to  the 
young  man  who  wrote  pieces  for  the  city 
papers  and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

“ Don’t  you  say  nothin’  just  now,”  he 
cautioned.  But  I’ll  get  you  down  there 
to  Stoneville  in  three  jerks  if  you’ll  stand 
by  me.” 

He  was  tremendously  excited,  but  try- 
ing to  keep  very  cool  all  the  time.  His 
eyes  ran  up  and  down  the  little  yard  as 
if  they  sought  to  shape  the  idea  that  was 
framing  itself  in  his  mind.  There  was 
plenty  of  good  motive  power  available, 
but  it  was  all  housed;  and  then  there 
were  the  stove  committee  and  the  turn- 
table and,  good  Lord!  how  many  other 
obstacles  there  at  the  roundhouse.  He 
ran  to  the  corner  of  the  depot  and  looked 
down  the  cripple  track,  where  they  put 
the  worn-out  duffle  of  the  division  just 
before  it  went  to  scrap.  Down  at  the 
very  end  of  the  line  of  dead  and  rusty 
engines  was  one  crowded  out  of  a 
roundhouse  stall,  a faint  glow  lieneath 
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track.  We’ll  be  out  o’  here  in  five 
minutes.^’ 

The  agent  whirled  about  and  looked 
the  fireman  in  the  face. 

You’re  crazy.  Simply,”  said  he.  He 
had  a revolver  in  the  loose  papers  at  the 
back  of  his*table,  and  he  began  furtive- 
ly rummaging  for  it.  What  do  you 
think  you  are,  trainmaster  and  despatcher 
rolled  into  one?  Why,  the  General  Man- 
ager’s coming  up  the  division  bound  for 
Chicago  in  his  car  and  running  sx)e- 
cial.  S’pose  you  have  me  ditch  the  big 
boss,  hey?” 

Simply  broke  in,  saying: 

I ain’t  got  time  to  stop  and  argy 
the  matter  with  you.  You  catch  the  G.  M. 
there  at  Tower  E-Z,  and  hold  him  at 
Stoneville,  You  can’t  run  more’n  two 
opposin’  specials  safely  on  single  track, 
an’  my  special  has  the  right  of  way  over 
every  damn  thing  on  the  road.  Don’t  you 
forget  that.” 

And  with  a caution  that  he  would 
toot  when  he  was  off.  Simply  saw  the 
agent’s  revolver  under  a pile  of  dusty 
files.  The  agent  saw  the  glitter  in 
Simply’s  eye,  and  his  hand  moved  for 
his  gun.  But  the  fireman  saw  the  move, 
and  as  one  hand  closed  sharply  over  the 
agent’s  wrist  the  other  put  the  revolver 
in  his  own  pocket.  He  addressed  the 
agent  a final  time: 

I need  a gun  to-night,  Ordley,  a good 
deal  more  than  you.  You  put  me  through 
to  Stoiievillc,  clear  line,  an’  no  delay,  or 
you’ll  be  needin’  a gun  by  this  time 
to-morrow.” 

Without  more  ado  the  fireman  was  out 
of  the  place,  leaving  Ordley  amazed  and 
astonished,  half  Mieving  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a bad  dream,  until  he  caught 
the  double  toot  of  the  Seven  Mile  pusher 
at  the  far  end  of  the  yard.  That  awoke 
iiim  into  action.  lie  called  and  called, 
and  got  tlie  Despatcher  dowm  at  Somerset. 
The  Despatcher  swore  madly  in  dots  and 
dashes;  yet  they  all  knew  Simply  on  the 
Dpper  Wyandotte,  and  he  hesitated  to 
give  the  word  to  ditch  the  runaway, 
d’hore  was  but  one  night  office  between 
Rockville  and  Stoneville,  and  when  the 
Despatcher  had  all  but  decided  to  ditch 
Simply,  word  came  from  it  that  a freight- 
pusher  running  wild  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour  had  just  passed  down  the  line. 
After  that  the  Despatcher  wired  Jem 


Clark  at  Stoneville  to  get  the  constable 
and  put  Simply  under  arrest  as  soon  as 
he  pulled  in  there.  It’s  serious  business 
to  interfere  with  a railroad’s  property. 

But  while  the  wires  sang  madly  of  their 
exploit  and  Ordley  burst  into  the  round- 
house group  at  Rockville  with  his  tale 
of  hell  gone  loose  along  the  division, 
while  the  call-boys  went  to  get  Connors 
and  Wagner  and  all  the  rest  out  of  their 
comfortable  beds,  Simply  was  getting 
dovrn  to  the  rescue  of  the  Millinery  Em- 
porium at  Stoneville  at  a neat  and  lively 
pace.  The  pusher  had  been  a creditable 
piece  of  'work  when  it  was  turned  out 
of  the  Philadelphia  shops  somewhere 
about  Centennial  year,  and  Simply 
knew  almost  as  much  about  a coal-eater 
iKW  as  Murdock  or  Langley  or  the  other 
star  actors  on  the  division.  He  made  the 
reporter  keep  watch  ahead  while  he 
handled  the  throttle,  the  signals,  on  cer- 
tain rare  occasions  the  brakes,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  kept  a roaring  furnace 
ablaze  beneath  the  ancient  boiler. 

The  engine  rocked  and  ramped  hor- 
ribly, and  the  reporter  had  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  his  seat.  He  only  attempted 
conversation  once. 

‘‘  I suppose  we’ll  go  to  the  pen  for 
this?”  he  shouted  once  to  Simply. • 

The  other  swung  his  fire-box  door  open 
and  looked  up,  an  expression  of  vast  dis* 
gust  on  his  face. 

I ain’t  as  afraid  of  that,”  said  he, 
as  that  I’ll  raise  hell  with  my  new  store 
clothes.  My  lady  friend  sent  to  New 
York  for  my  straw  hat.” 

But  though  he  would  not  admit  it,  the 
reporter’s  question  raised  a point  that 
was  already  troubling.  Somehow  it  had 
not  seemed  so  serious  back  there  at  Rock- 
ville, taking  the  engine  on  an  impulse, 
as  it  now  l)egan  to  seem.  He  remembered 
how  Murdock  had  told  him  of  a man  who 
stole  an  engine  and  did  ten  years  for  it. 
Oh,  it  was  serious  business  tinkering 
with  railroad  property.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  save  Simply  could  ever 
know  how  the  news  of  that  Stoneville 
fire  had  wrung  him.  Miss  Lucy  had  told 
him  that  Stoneville  folks  were  a selfish 
lot,  and  he  susjiected  that  they  were  a 
careless  lot  as  w’(‘ll.  If  they  should  for- 
got about  the  little  milliner  in  all  of  their 
excitement,  forget  the  little  woman  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him. — well,  Sim- 
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ply’s  very  thought  of  the  thing  he  imag- 
ined would  justify  the  stealing  of  every 
bit  of  motive  power  on  the  division  if 
such  a thing  became  necessary. 

And  as  he  thought  these  things,  fancied 
Miss  Lucy  in  peril  of  her  very  life,  he 
threw  the  coal  into  the  fire-box  with  a new 
energy.  He  was  thankful  that  it  was 
Sunday  night  and  that  the  pusher  had 
been  well  coaled  and  tanked  for  Monday’s 
work,  for  coal  did  not  begin  to  run  short 
until  they  were  well  within  sight  of  the 
lire.  Down  the  road  the  men  in  the 
engine  could  see  a faint  pink  glow,  such 
as  would  have  made  them  think  of  early 
summer  sunrise  save  for  the  cab  clock 
reading  ten  in  the  evening.  The  glow 
grew  clearer  and  clearer,  until  it  outlined 
the  track,  the  glistening  rails,  the  tele- 
graph poles  and  wires,  even  the  fences 
along  the  right  of  way,  more  clearly 
than  the  headlight.  It  silhouetted  an 
(*dging  of  forest  trees,  behind  which  the 
flames  and  smoke  took  fantastic  and 
terrifying  shape. 

It  was  light  enough  to  read  fine  print 
in  that  cab  before  they  were  across  the 
iron  bridge  and  up  to  the  depot,  stowing 
the  pusher  away  on  a siding.  The  whole 
main  street  of  the  village  was  ablaze, 
and  no  wonder  was  it  that  Jem  Clark, 
the  station  agent,  had  no  warrant  or 
constable  as  a reception  committee  for 
Simply  or  the  reporter. 

“ We’ll  have  to  hustle,”  yelled  8imply 
to  his  companion,  I give  you  your 
passage  that  you  was  blubbering  ’bout 
up  there  at  Roekville,  and  now  there’s  a 
little  lady  that  ’ll  be  needin’  all  the  help 
that  you  an’  me  can  give  her.” 

The  night  that  Stoneville  burned  went 
into  the  history  of  the  little  place  as  its 
greatest  event,  and  folks  there  were  too 
excited  to  notice  many  things  aside  from 
the  steady  omnipotent  rush  of  the  flames, 
the  crash  of  in-f ailing  roofs,  and  the  roar 
and  tumble  of  out-falling  walls,  but  Miss 
Lucy’s  fellow,  dressed  “ fit  to  kill,”  bound 
down  the  smoke-filled  street  was  still  a 
conspicuous  object.  The  Millinery  Em- 
lK)rium  stood  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
fire;  and  in  front  of  it,  standing  guard 
over  a pile  of  boxes  and  light  furniture, 
was  Miss  Lucy  herself,  gently  b(‘wailing 
her  fate.  The  sight  of  Sim|)ly  was  as 
a tonic  to  her  tin'd  nerves,  and  the  sight 
of  his  girl  safe  and  soimd  a reassurance 


to  the  fireman.  He  went  straight  to  her 
and  caught  her  hands  awkwardly,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  tried  that. 

“ Don’t  you  worry,  Miss  Lucy,”  he  told 
her.  “ I’m  mighty  glad  you  cum  out’ii 
it  all  right.  I was  pow’rful  worried  ’bout 
you  up  there  at  Rockville,  an’  I got  this 
young  man  to  come  down  with  me  and 
help  get  your  stuff  out.” 

He  felt  a world  of  relief,  and  stood 
closely  watching  her  while  she  dabbed 
her  eyes  nervously  with  her  kerchief. 

I couldn’t  get  any  one  to  help  me,” 
she  softly  whined.  They  are  all  so  ex- 
cited, and  they  think  that  the  stocks  in 
the  big  stores  down  the  street  are  worth 
a whole  lot  more  than  the  Emporium.” 

We’ll  look  after  your  duds  all  right.” 
said  Simply,  and  then  he  spoke  to  her  in 
a low  voice  so  that  the  reporter  might 
not  hear — something  about  a new  house 
just  being  finished  up  at  Rockville  that 
needed  a life  partner. 

Just  at  that  minute  the  bank  roof 
went  crashing  in,  and  the  blaze  was  more 
lurid  than  before.  It  lighted  the  street 
red,  and  Simply’s  face  reddest  of  all. 
Miss  Lucy  ceased  crying,  and  she  also 
reflected  the  ruddy  blaze.  Then  she  blew 
something  suspiciously  like  a kiss  at 
Simply  as  the  rescuing  party  went  into 
her  little  place. 

After  that  fortune  aided  them  and 
saved  the  Emporium.  The  wind  shifted 
and  the  fire  started  its  course  down  to- 
ward the  river,  the  highway  bridge,  and 
the  depot.  Simply  saw  the  column  of 
smoke  and  flame  twist  in  its  tracks,  and 
he  placed  Miss  Lucy’s  whatnot  in  a cor- 
ner of  the  yard  next  door. 

I’m  a-goin’  down  an’  see  if  I can’t 
lielp  them,”  he  told  that  lady,  hastily. 
“ You’re  safe  now,  and  they’ll  be  needin’ 
me  down  at  the  depot.” 

He  turned  to  leave  her,  but  she  caught 
him  by  the  coat  sleeve. 

I can't  spare  you  now,  Henry,’’  she 
whispered.  ‘‘  WTiy  don’t  you  let  your 
young  man  go  and  you  stay  here  with 
me  ?” 

They  were  in  a shadow  now%  and  he 
bent  low  and  kissed  her  for  the  first  time. 

I’ll  be  back  soon,’’  he  said.  “ They’re 
tired,  and  they’ll  need  me.” 

Her  fingers  loosened  themselves.  She 
told  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  he 
was  iiwny  in  a moment,  while  she,  watch- 
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iiit?  him  (1  isnj >1X^11  r in  the  flame  and  smoke 
and  confusion,  thought  that  it  was  nice 
that  a girl  who  had  waited  years  and 
years,  and  all  the  church  societies  of  the 
village  had  pronounced  her  case  as  hope- 
less, should  be  able  to  marry  a nian  who 
was  a hero. 

Simply  was  hardly  less  than  a hero. 
He  kept  saying,  I’m  in  love,”  under  his 
breath,  and  he  worked  at  the  head  of  the 
tire-fighters  like  a general.  The  local 
chief  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
fight  injured,  and  Simply  came  at  a time 
when  the  men  of  the  village  were  dis- 
couraged and  well-nigh  demoralized.  He 
was  intoxicated  with  the  joy  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  after  the  theft  of  a locomotive 
fire-fighting  dangers  were  as  nothing  to 
him.  He  planned,  he  led,  he  inspired, 
jind  when  they  called  him  down  by  the 
depot  ho  was  their  lead(‘r  against  the 
stubborn  blaze,  fast  making  its  way  to 
the  warehouses  that  lined  the  track.  A 
big  showy  private  ear  hitched  to  a light 
engine  stood  at  the  depot,  and  for  a mo- 
ment Simply’s  eyes  were  glued  upon  it. 
I'hen  a hand  grip]X'd  his  shoulder. 

“ This  one’s  the  ringleader,”  shouted  a 
voice  from  behind. 

Simply  squirmed  and  fac*cd  his  accuser. 
He  had  all  but  forgotten  how  he  had 
helped  himself  to  the  Seven  Mile  pusher 
down  there  at  Rockville.  His  captor  was 
a gray-haired,  well-dressed  man  with  a 
square  jaw  and  shaiq)  (‘yes. 

‘‘Now,  Mr.  Constable,  where’s  your 
doeunK'iit  ? I propose  to  show  this  young 
man  that  he  cannot  run  roughshod  over 
this  railroad.” 

Rut  Zeke  Cole,  Stoneville’s  all-around 
man  and  arm  of  tlie  law,  hesitated. 

Didn't  the  squire  give  you  tin*  war- 
rant 

Zeke  (^ole  still  made  no  mov(‘  toward 
arresting  Simply. 

I’d  hate  to  lock  this  young  inan  ui>," 
he  finally  said.  H(‘'s  done  a whole  lot 
toward  saving  our  town  to-night.” 

And  a lot  more  toward  paralyzing 
the  Upix^r  Wyandotte.” 

A thick-s(*t  man  ])ushed  his  way  into 
the  conversation. 

I'm  Te«lg(‘  TIallett,  the  justice  of  the 
I)eace  here.  I understand  that  you're  the 
Comeral  Manager  of  the  T.  and  S.,  and 
anxious  to  have  this  hoy  put  in  the  lock- 
up because  he  sliowed  more  enthusiasm 


than  judgment  earlier  in  the  evenin'.  It 
occurs  t6  me  that  he  must  have  had  some 
reason  for  taking — ” 

And  as  Simply  began  to  shudder  at 
the  very  thought  of  having  to  tell  how 
he  had  made  his  crazy  run  to  save  the 
life  of  his  girl,  a young  man  touched  the 
shoulder  of  the  railroad  executive. 

We’ll  not  be  able  to  detour  and  get 
into  Chicago  by  to-morrow  noon,”  he 
said.  ‘‘To  make  it  we’ll  have  to  be  get- 
ting right  out  of  here  in  a mighty  few 
minutes;  that  is,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  get  in  there  a little  later.” 

But  the  General  Manager  answered  him 
by  saying: 

“It  is  imix^rative  that  I get  there  by 
noon.  I’ve  betm  delayed  enough.’’ 

He  was  a practised  railroader,  and  his 
eye  ran  along  the  rails  to  a point  where 
they  curved  and  passed  between  two  high 
warehouses,  and  then  he  wondered  how 
much  longer  T.  and  S.  would  let  its  right 
of  way  get  hemmed  in  in  such  a way. 
For  already  the  ro(,>f  of  one  of  the  ware- 
houses was  ablaze,  while  the  shingles  of 
the  other  began  to  smoke  from  the  near- 
by heat. 

“We  haven’t  a moment  to  lose,”  said 
the  General  Manager,  loosing  hold  on 
Simply  and  forgetting  that  young  man’s 
oflFence  for  the  moment.  “ You’d  bettcT 
get  our  engineman  at  once  and  pull 
througli  the  gap  there.” 

Both  the  warehouses  were  ablaze  now 
and  smoko  smuttcring  ahigh  from  their 
roofs.  But  the  private  secretary  a?'- 
sweri'd,  saying: 

“ Our  ennv  is  fighting  fire.  I'll  have 
to  go  across  the  bridge  and  rout  them 
out.” 

Both  buildings  were  well  ablaze.  Sim- 
ply had  b(‘en  watching  them,  but  sud- 
deidy  he  turned  about,  touched  his  cap, 
and  said : 

“ ril  clear  it  for  you.  I’ll  put  you  in 
Chicago  on  your  scluxlule.” 

The  General  Manager  laughed  at  first 
til  ought  of  the  thing.  Then  he  said : 

“ Suppose  you  try.  You  seem  to  have 
develo]»ed  as  an  engine-runner.” 

But  as  Sim])ly  ran  to  the  cab  of  the 
lo(‘omotive  h(‘  was  more  than  half  sorry 
that  he  had  given  the  boy  his  permission, 
for  the  war(‘houscs,  filled  with  ton  upon 
ton  of  inflammable  flour,  were  already 
furnaces.  Tie  ran  to  stop  the  engine. 
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Barrow  the  Repellant 

BY  THOMAS  A.  JANVIER 


Four  miles  away  from  Hull,  by  a 
slanting  course  across  the  Humber, 
is  the  village  of  New  Holland : 
which  preserves  in  its  name  its  tradi- 
tion that  old-time  Dutchmen — fishers  and 
traders — in  some  forgotten  century  were 
its  founders. 

Both  name  and  tradition  were  spurs 
to  my  too  mettlesome  imagination — and 
off  it  went  at  a canter  with  the  fancy 
that  over  there  on  the  Lincolnshire  shore 
I should  find  a proper  little  Dutch  town : 
Rows  of  gabled  squat  Dutch  houses;  a 
Dutch  little  snug  tavern  where  I could 
have  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  and 
smoke  a comfortable  pipe  with  the 
broad  - beamed  Dutch  landlord ; more 
broad-beamed  Dutch — sailormen  for  the 
most  part — ^loitering  in  the  streets,  and 
broader-beamed  Dutch  housewives  lean- 
ing out  over  the  half-doors  of  their  little 
houses  sociably,  with  all  of  whom  (using 
the  few  Dutch  words  I happen  to  have 
in  my  possession)  I could  pass  the  time 
of  day  friendly;  and  out  in  the  stream, 
lying  at  anchor,  a fleet  of  lee-boarded 
bulgy-bowed  schuyts — the  whole  being  in 
accord  with  my  composite  memories  of 
various  Dutch  villages  on  the  shores  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee. 

So  quaint  an  exotic  being  well  worth 
seeing,  away  we  went  one  morning  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  see  it : very  pleased  with 
the  notion  of  reaching  a foreign  country 
in  twenty  minutes  at  a cost  of  fourpence 
ha’penny;  and  cheerfully  confident — as 
we  are  always  at  the  outset  of  our  expe- 
ditions— that  pleasing  adventures  of  one 
sort  or  another  would  attend  our  voyage. 
Later  on,  T must  admit — as  we  found 
what  the  stars  in  their  courses  were  do- 
ing with  us — we  came  to  have  a pretty 
warm  sympathy  with  Sisera. 

Our  landing  was  made  (this  was  the 
first  fly  in  our  amber)  at  a very  up-to- 
date  railway  pier — the  train  terminal  of 
the  Great  CentraTs  branch  line  to  Hull 


— that  extended  far  out  from  the  low 
shore  through  the  shallows;  and  as  we 
walked  landward  we  noted  with  some 
concern  that — while  on  either  side  of  the 
pier  the  anchorage  for  such  vessels  was 
excellent — not  a schuyt  anywhere  was  to 
be  seen.  We  told  each  other,  reassuring- 
ly, that  the  railway  pier  was  a com- 
mendable innovation  in  the  interest  of 
practical  convenience;  and  we  accounted 
buoyantly  for  the  lack  of  schuyts  by  the 
rational  explanation  that  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  good  weather  for  fish- 
ing and  had  gone  away  to  sea.  But 
when  we  were  come  to  the  pier-head, 
and  were  face  to  face  with  the  Yar- 
borough, we  could  but  shake  our  heads 
at  each  other  pretty  dismally  and  admit 
that  things  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  to 
go  badly  wrong! 

Probably  the  Yarborough  is  as  good  a 
hotel,  of  its  calibre  and  range,  as  is  to 
be  found  within  the  three  kingdoms;  but 
it  has  such  a tripper  look  about  it,  and 
yet  such  an  inappropriate  air — for  a 
tripper  hotel — of  desolate  loneliness,  that 
it  wholly  puzzled  us:  until  we  accounted 
for  its  present  situation  by  assuming 
that  it  had  been  washed  away — during  a 
gale  of  exceptional  severity — from  South 
End  or  Margate;  had  been  blown  up  the 
coast  and  into  the  Humber;  and  eventual- 
ly had  been  stranded  where  we  found  it 
by  an  even  higher  than  Miss  IngeloVs 
Lincolnshire  high  tide. 

This  strayed  re  veiling-place  was  an  un- 
promising outpost  to  the  Dutch  antique 
village  that  we  had  come  in  quest  of; 
and  all  of  its  unpromisc  was  realized — 
when  we  had  passed  it,  and  had  walked 
on  for  a while  gloomily — by  the  smug 
street  or  two  of  very  new  squat  little 
brick  houses,  all  alike  and  all  aggressive- 
ly dull-looking,  which  made  up  the  vil- 
lage tliat  we  found.  The  one  odd,  and 
therefore  interesting,  note  about  the  place 
was  that  the  whole  body  of  its  inhabitants 
seemed  to  have  gone  into  hiding.  Save 
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;i  loi^t-lookiuir  ‘lofT,  uiJfl  ii  nH^lnn(‘l»oIy 
fXriH:er  hrondiiiff  in  a very  hinall  trroeery, 
vm  liviriir  f'rcatiires  were  visible.  The 
sijiiat  littli*  lionses  had  the  air  of  heiiii? 
dwelt  iu — their  tinl>iirban  triiiiness  aial 
triirness  was  one  of  our  objections  to 
them — but  their  dwellers  lay  so  close*  that 
fl  Mexican  town  at;  midday  never  was 
more  desert  nor  more  still-  Kyen  win  n 
we  fell  back  on  (Ik-  bypothesis  that  all 
the  townsfolk  lunl  gcuie  to  sea  in  all  the 
schiiyts— and  hoist ered  up  tliis  proposi- 
Tion  with  the  incontestable  faet  that, 
all  the  sehuyts  were  inissiujur — We  did 
but  re*<olve  the  mystery  f»f  this  ahan- 
vloned  town  into  the  lar/saw  niystery  of 
its  abnndioiTiuuit. 

Xor  did  any  view  of  the  situation 
modify  its  rcmuanl  essence:  wliieh  was 
— to  our  utter  discomfiture  as  explorers— 
that  New  Ib>Ilnntl  failcsl  to  eN*hibit  even 
a rudiment  ary  trace  of  its  Dutch  oriirin, 
ami  in  every  partietdar  was  as  iiuiulerrst' 
iUkIv  cornmon|>lace  as  it  possibly  could  l»e ! 


did  ('‘<»lumbus — Init  it  did  not  matter 
much.  We  w<*re  (^xplonu's  for  the  game, 
not  for  the  stakes — ^and  any  qtu^tw  findina: 
would  serve  our  turn.  Open  to  our  ad- 
venturiiiic  lay  tlic  whole  of  what  Baedek<*r 
—witli  a inade-in-fTcrmany  s|)itefuli»'ss — 
ertlls  “the  fiai  and  featureless  county  of 
fdneoln  ’^;  and  directly  before  m was  a 
most  eharaeteristic  featurefid  bit  of  it: 
fading?:  away  to  a far  horizon  of  hazy 
hills,  a great  plain  cut  by  hedg:e-bordered 
roads  and  he<lged)ordered  wide  ditches— 
^fdralns/’  they  are  callcHi  locally — with 
patches  of  woodland  and  little  wooded 
knolls  break iugr  the  wide  level  of  it;  and, 
above  the  treetops  on  one  of  the  knolls,  a 
r'hurch  tower  rising  sharp  against  the  sky. 

Tt  was  the  ebur<*h  tower  that  settled 
the  ilireetiou  of  our  traveb-.  Where  there 
was  a chureb,  we  reasoned  induct !vel>% 
there  would  be  a vdllnge  containing  an 
inn  containing  a luncheon ; which  last, 
content — by  then  Ave  hud  got.  past  noon- 
tinn^agreealily  could  be  trausferre«|  to 
enirsrlvcs.  The  tower  did  not  look  to 
I am  never  for  crying  over  spilt  ideals,  be  more  than  a **ouple  of  mile-?  away* 
It  is  lietter  to  make  new  ones,  au<l  to  and  off  we  '•^turtrd  for  it  — glad  to  leave 
tak^‘  a fresh  start.  We  had  not  fouu.l  our  Xew  Holland  unrealized  ht>|>es  he- 
what  we  had  come  in  search  of— no  more  hind  us — along  a Kornaudike  rood:  wide 
Vox.,  cxrvn  ~no.  m -^24 
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and  straight,  ditched  on  each  side,  and 
banked  above  the  level  of  the  billiard- 
hoard  meadows  across  which  it  ran.  The 
road  did  not  lead  directly  to  our  objective 
point;  and  when  we  had  fetched  a com- 
pass and  were  come  to  liarrow — from  the 
chemist  we  learned  the  name  of  that  re- 
I)ellant  village — wo  had  walked  a good 
three  miles. 

Barrow  is  a tangle  of  old  little  red 
brick  houses  bowered  in  trees  grouped 
about  and  dominated  by  a very  beautiful 
graystone  church  that  dates — I infer  from 
its  blending  of  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular— from  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  and  standing  apart  state- 
ly from  the  rabble  of  small  dwellings  is 
a great  rambling  red  brick  white-moulded 
hip-roofed  ivy-drai)ed  manor-house:  the 
whole  making  a thoroughly  typical  Eng- 
lish village,  and  equally  making — I can 
rise  above  prejudice — a picturesque  de- 
light. Although  we  came  to  Barrow 
hungry,  only  to  ho  thrust  forth  from  it 
hungrier;  although  I believe  that  all  of 
its  inhabitants  who  are  not  Publicans 
(with  the  pleasing  exception  of  the 
chemist)  are  Priests  and  Levites;  and 
although  I know  certainly  that  (saving 
possibly  the  sick  one)  all  of  its  publicans 
are  sinners — T still  will  say  handsomely 
f(>r  it  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing villages  that  ever  I have  seen.  And 
1 will  add,  in  cold  justice,  that  whited 
sepulchres  may  be  referred  to  in  etpially 
handsome  terms ! 

We  were  brought  to  a halt — hungrily 
eager  though  we  were  for  our  inn  and 
our  luncheon — before  the  chemist's  win- 
dow in  the  tiny  High  Street : as  we  found 
displayed  there,  all  mixed  up  with  the 
bottles,  an  array  of  Barrow  photographs 
which  did  not  class  at  all — the  man  be- 
hind the  camera  evidently  having  hml 
original  notions  about  how  and  at  what  to 
point  it — with  the  ordinary  ^Mocal  views.” 

At  times  T havc^  had  d<*alings  with  a 
camera  myself,  and  T know  tlu»  innate 
perversity  of  that  objectionable  instru- 
ment. In  these  pictures  were  delightful 
clouds  and  far  - (‘xtending  clear  back- 
grounds— of  a sort  that  I frequently  have 
trie<l  to  get,  under  sivmingly  favorahlo 
(‘omlitions,  and  uniformly  hav(m’t.  More- 
over, the  subjects  were  chosen  as  a 
painter  would  have  chosen  them — always 
with  a nice  feeling  for  mass  and  for 


composition  and  for  light  - and  - shade. 
The  best  of  the  lot — technically  because 
of  the  skill  required  to  capture  an  effect 
so  illusive,  and  artistically  because  of 
the  beauty  of  it — was  a late  twilight  view 
of  a sedge-bordered  stream  soft  flowing 
through  meadows  toward  a dying  sunset: 
a picture  filled  with  the  poetic  feeling  of 
the  Fen  Country  at  dusk.  Altogether, 
we  were  charmed. 

It  was  the  chemist  himself  who  had 
made  these  photographs  we  discovered — 
when  we  had  entered  his  shop  from  the 
front,  and  the  bell  over  the  door  had 
jingled  him  into  it  from  the  rear — and 
he  turned  out  to  be,  while  by  vocation 
an  apothecary,  an  artist  who  felt  for 
his  avocation  of  photography  a genuine 
love.  Our  obviously  sincere  interest  in 
liis  work,  and  especially  our  recog- 
nition of  the  artistic  quality  of  it, 
brought  us  to  friendly  terms  with  him 
(piickly — and  presently  we  all  were  chat- 
ting away  together  as  cordially  and  as 
sociably  as  though  our  acquaintance  had 
been  not  a matter  of  minutes  but  of 
years.  Had  our  hunger  been  less  urgent 
we  should  have  had  a still  longer  session 
with  that  unusual  chemist;  but  our  need 
for  food  did  not  suffer  us  to  linger  in  hU 
agreeable  company — and  off  we  went  to 
get  our  Mated  luncheon,  in  accordance 
with  his  advice,  at  the  Six  Bells. 

It  is  an  enticing  name  for  a public- 
house,  Six  Bells:  meaning  seven  okdock 
in  the  evening — and  so  suggesting  the 
restful  after-supper  time  when  work  for 
the  day  is  all  over  and  done  with,  and  bed- 
time waiting  at  the  end  of  it,  and  no  nee<l 
to  keep  strictly  sober  because  your  wife* 
can  Ix^  counted  upon — even  though  sh<* 
may  not  be  exactly  pleasant  about  it — 
to  (‘ome  for  you  and  fetch  you  safe  home. 
For  mys(‘lf,  to  he  sure,  I had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  adrift  down  the  broad  way 
leading  to  M^ry  perdition;  but  the  name 
of  the  ])lace  did  have  a charm  for  tik*, 
in  that  it  gave  promise  of  friendly  hos- 
pitality: and  T had  a heartening  vision 
of  a clean-spread  table  with  a big  c(d'l 
joint  and  pickles  and  cheese  and  bread 
and  butter  on  it,  and  likely  a tart  to 
end  off  with;  and  of  a smiling  plump 
landlady  bringiTig  me  all  the  pewter  pint 
]>(qs  I wanted  abrim  with  well-brewed  ale! 
But  over  the  Six  Bells  was  hanging  heav- 
ily a cloud  of  trouble  that  we  had  to 
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i 1 ig  in  wiirsp  (('ntrik'yit  at  it*  pot^  of 
I>oker4i€!inx’^l  tlii'  grP^t  hii? 

.fiddluee  oho^  up  with  a wtIc-  - Ixttlf-trroAmtefi 

^twe/UoW^-a  were  it/'sti*y^I^s^.  I : A*:  1 Uaw  wrifidi^  .U- 
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(inusual  hours,  But,  I protest^ — wrath 
nut  hoiii^  tlit*  only  thing  that  should  hi/ 
turned  away  by  a soft  answer^ — ^^thero  was 
no  ni‘e<l  to  make  its  dc>nial  so  curtly 
crushing;  Si)  humiliolingly  s<‘vorc.  Real- 
ly^ I never  reniomlx'r  feeling  «pnte  so 
ignomiruously  small ! 

Filled  with  a bitterness  that  made  more 
jadgnant  our  otlierwisc  emptiness,  we  left 
the  lair  of  that  ungenerous  oninml  and 
went  onward — pretty  dismally— to  the 
groi^er  who  sometimes  fed  trippers.  Why 
“in  view  of  our  ex|»erie»K*e  in  tripping 
thcrc^ — triptHTs  ever  should  eome  to  Bar- 
row,  T can  not  iiruigine.  Why — after  Ink- 
ing feil  by  the  groeer—they  never  shuiild 
trip  back  to  it,  T eiin  imagine  very  easily 
indeed!  All  that  he  had  to  offer  us  was 
H dusty  regale  of  soda  bisiniit — that  even 
in  onr  famisliing  we  rejeeted : aghast  at 
the  Sahara  notion  of  eating  such  arid 
morsels  away  from  even  so  small  an  oasis 

ginger  ale. 

Being  thus  at  the  end  of  our  rope*  we 
went  back  to  the  chemist,  lie  was  not 
in  the  least  res]Kmsible,  of  eourse,  for  the 
\vay  that  Barro^v  was  starviirg  \is  ; but  we 
(Intelnxl  at  him.  despairingly,  heoaiise  in 
\hut  small  of  unfriendliness  bt'  %vas 

our  one  frieinllv  straw. 


We  fouiiil  him,  as  we  were  eontident 
that  we  shoiihi  find  liim,  eomfortingly 
sympathetic.  lie  really  sremed  to  be 
quite  cut  up  by  tlie  way  that  tlie  place 
wa.s  treating  us;  and  1 am  sure  would 
have  tried  to  b.alanee  matters — had  he 
)nipf>ened  to  think  of  it — by  offering  us 
heartily  from  his  own  stock  a picked-up 
iuneheon  of  any  pills  that  w(‘  fancied* 
along  with  a bottle  of  his  dcctH'tion 
of  calisaya  bark  to  wash  it  down.  How- 
ever,  ho.spitjdity  of  that  medieated  nature 
did  not  occur  to  him;  and  all  that  he 
did  f)ffer  us  was  the  suggestion  that  W’c 
should  take  the  omnibus  that  would  Hiart 
at  three  oVlcK‘k  for  Xew  Holland — wIktc, 
he  assure<l  us  checrfidly,  we  could  get 
at  the  Yarborough  a very  gtxxl  luiiel)- 
eon  indeed. 

We  did  not  share — our  poiTits  of  view 
were  different — our  chemist’s  clieerfiil- 
iiess.  Cheer  there  was  in  tlie  thought  of 
gt’Uing  to  the  Y a rborough— toward  whiclt 
we  were  beginning  to  have  a friendly  feel- 
ing quite  at  odfis  with  our  earlier  su- 
pcreiliousness — but  not  in  his  plan  for 
getting  us  there;  which  involved  our  lin- 
gering for  u long  liungry  hour  in  Barrow, 
with  no  hc-lti*r  pastime  than  nursing  our 
resentment  of  its  ndd-shouldoring  ways. 
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Bettor,  we  cliHMded,  was  the  bad  alterna- 
tive of  walkiiip:  the  three  miles  on  our 
own  empty  sh)machs — and  so  to  the  fill- 
ing of  them  before  the  tarrying  wheels 
of  the  omnibus  began  to  turn.  In  all 
amity  we  bade  farewell  to  our  kindly 
chemist,  but  with  finality:  being  well 
persuaded — as  in  regard  to  Saint  Paul 
were  them  of  Ephesus,  but  for  other  rea- 
sons— we  should  see  his  face  no  more. 
Then,  down  the  High  Street,  we  started 
on  our  breadless  march. 

When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled, 
Moses  comes!’’  We  had  no  more  than 
got  well  out  of  Barrow,  and  shaken  from 
off  our  feet  the  dust  of  it,  when  our  luck 
turned.  Our  Moses  was  an  elderly 
philanthropist  wearing  extensible  purple 
spectacles — they  hinged  around  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  a totally 
misleading  look  of  dark  malevolence — 


who  came  up  bc^hind  us  driving  an  empty 
brake.  With  all  the  good-will  in  the 
world,  after  no  more  than  a moment  of 
parley,  into  his  salving  brake  he  wel- 
comed us — and  whisked  us  along  in  it 
so  briskly  that,  just  catching  an  out- 
going boat,  by  three  o’clock  we  were 
across  the  Humber,  and  in  our  own 
sitting-room  at  the  Minerva,  and  lis- 
tening with  a great  thankfulness  to  the 
jingling  of  plates  and  dishes  on  our 
luncheon  tray  on  its  way  up-stairs! 

Tuppence  apiece  was  the  price  set  by 
that  true-hearted  purple-spectacled  brake- 
driver  for  his  rescue  of  us  from  our  raft 
of  the  Medusa — ’tis  no  extravagance  to 
draw  the  parallel — and  he  still  may  b<‘ 
formulating  wondering  theories  to  ac- 
count for  my  largess  of  half  a crown. 
And  I,  on  my  side,  take  shame  to  myself 
for  my  parsimony  and  regret  that  his 
reward  was  so  mean. 


The  Way  to  Wait 

BY  ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACK  AY 

O WHETHER  by  the  lonesome  road  that  lies  across  the  lea 

Or  whether  by  the  hill  that  stoops,  rock -shado wet],  to  tlie  sea. 
Or  by  a sail  that  blows  from  far,  my  love  returns  to  uk^! 


No  fear  is  hidden  in  my  heart  to  make  my  face  less  fair. 

No  tear  is  hidden  in  rny  eye  to  flim  the  brightness  there — 

I wear  upon  my  cheek  the  rose  a happy  bride  should  wear. 

For  should  he  come  not  by  the  road,  and  come  not  by  th('  hill 
And  come  not  V)y  the  far  seaway,  yet  come  bi‘  surely  will — 
Close  all  the  roads  of  all  the  world,  love’s  road  is  open  still ! 

My  heart  is  light  with  singing  (though  they  pity  me  my  fate 
And  drop  their  merry  voices  as  they  ])ass  my  gar<len  gate) 

For  love  that  finds  a way  to  come  can  find  a way  to  wait! 
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Blith  e dabbler  thoii|?h  she  had  been 
in  personal  enthusiasms,  the  young 
woman  was  this  time  in  the  bright 
simre  of  no  personality;  she  was  in  the 
logical  grasp  of  a document.  Two  days 
out  from  New  York,  she  had  presented 
the  shining  tower  of  her  intention  to  her 
consin's  readily  conjectured  assault;  and 
had  since  then  remained  immovable.  Yet 
all  that  she  could  produce  to  explain  the 
destiny  she  had  so  suddenly  seized  was 
the  letter  that  Eugene  Dermody,  whom 
she  had  met  three  times  and  scarcely 
given  a thought  to,  had  sent  her,  and 
which  she  had  read  only  after  the  steamer 
had  sailed. 

There  was  nothing  else.  Charlotte 
mijrht,  as  she  did,  voluminously  expatiate 
and  embroider — there  was  but  the  one 
lonc^ly  fact  of  the  letter  for  a basis.  Yet 
a letter,  she  day  after  day  insisted,  of 
such  nobility,  insight,  tenderness,  and 
charm,  moreover  of.  such  transparent 
candor,  that  it  told  more,  and  told  it 
better,  than  a thousand  familiar  meet- 
ings. Every  conceivable  essential  the  let- 
ter held  and  proved.  The  lesser,  inci- 
dental things  it  should  later  be  her 
stimulating  pleasure  to  discover.  Of 
those  encounters  in  which  it  appeared 
that  she  had  so  happily  revealed  her  own 
nature,  she  could  give  but  the  most  frag- 
mentary account;  but  this,  she  readily 
ex])lained,  indicated  nothing  derogatory 
to  Dcrmody’s  personal  force.  The  case 
was  quite  simply  that  she  had  then  been 
in  the  full  swing  of  what  the  elder  Miss 
Prcstwich,  with  an  indulgent  spinster 
snifF.  called  her  ‘‘affair”  with  young  Cot- 
terel;  the  affair  that  Charlotte  had 
i>rought  to  a sharp  finish  the  day  before 
she  sailed  and  the  triviality  of  which 
still  shamed  her.  Dermody ’s  letter,  his 
fashion  of  proposing  marriage  to  her, 
as  she  set  forth  in  the  severity  of  her 
reaction,  lacked  nothing  but  specious  per- 
sonal charm;  and  on  that  she  had  lately 
feasted  to  satiety.  A mind  that  matched 


her  own  with  intricate  closcmcss,  a ininn 
that  divined,  that  hicu\  had  suddenly, 
without  commonplace  preamble,  chosen 
to  address  her;  there  was  but  one  r(*- 
sponse.  In  the  face  of  Harriet’s  many 
admirably  pointed  and  t<»nderly  urged  ob- 
jections, this  was  the  attitude  she  held: 
that  her  hour  had  struck.  And  if  all 
women  were  as  wise  as  she  in  recog- 
nizing that  hour,  marriage,  she  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  would  be  a holier  thing. 
Thus,  like  some  royal  virgin,  she  serene- 
ly awaited  the  unknown  bridegroom  she 
had  summoned. 

The  cable  had  been  sent  from  South- 
ampton, and  the  answer — there  was,  of 
course,  but  one  answer  to  expect — had 
reached  them  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 
Now  the  two  women,  that  musical  pil- 
grimage of  theirs  abandoned,  were  estab- 
lished at  the  little  hotel  in  Kensington, 
with  ten  days  ahead  of  them  to  prepare 
for  Eugene  Dermody’s  arrival.  Although, 
as  the  confident  Charlotte  gayly  insiste<l, 
it  was  rather  her  cousin  than  herself  wlio 
had  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  event;  to 
be  adroitly  persuaded,  that  is  to  say,  into 
countenancing  the  marriage  of  a Prest- 
wich,  and,  as  everybody  admitted,  the 
most  desirable  Prestwich,  to  a man  of 
whom  even  the  headstrong  brid<‘  could 
tell  the  Prestwiches  nothing.  But,  as  they 
both  knew  well,  it  was  less  her  suscep- 
tibility to  persuasion  than  her  knowledge 
that  the  marriage  would  just  as  ])roinptly 
take  place  without  her  that  detained  the 
scrupulous  Harriet.  If  she  could  not 
hinder  the  ill-considered  thing,  she  could 
insist  on  lending  it  the  decent  veil  of 
her  chaperonage. 

The  first  discomfiture  that  the  (dder 
cousin’s  cl<‘ar  spectacles  w(*re  abb'  to  de- 
tect, she  herself  inadvertently  produced 
on  the  day  of  Dermody’s  arrival.  He  had 
landed  at  Liverpool,  and  was  to  arrive* 
in  London  in  the  afternoon. 

“ I suppose,”  Harriet  suggest(‘d,  with 
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an  honest  kindness  which  she  could  not 
wholly  purge  of  irony,  ‘^that  since  you 
are  what  you  call  engaged  to  the  man, 
you  would  like  me  to  go  with  you  to 
Euston  to  meet  him. — Or  you  are  go- 
ing alone,  perhaps?”  The  poor  woman 
unaffectedly  floundered  in  the  absence 
of  conventions  governing  the  preposter- 
ous case. 

But  Charlotte  dumbly  hesitated.  Her 
cousin  pounced  eagerly  on  what  was  cer- 
tainly a very  natural  shyness,  — what 
might  also  be  dismay, — remorse, — with- 
drawal. But  the  young  woman  denied 
the  successive  conjectures  with  spirit; 
and  was  therefore  the  more  inevitably  led 
to  the  admission  into  which  Harriet’s 
shrewd  guess  at  last  surprised  her.  She 
was  not  sure  of  recognizing  Dermody — it 
would  embarrass  them  both.  Her  lover’s 
type — she  remembered  him  as  an  inde- 
terminate blond — was  rather  usual  among 
Americans, — and  of  course  one  could- 
n’t a^  him  to  wear  a ribbon  on  his 
coat!  It  was  quite  true  that  she  would 
prefer  him  not  to  suspect  the  unflatter- 
ing dimness  of  her  recollection. 

Harriet’s  stunned  look  implied  her 
agreement  that  if  one  had  chosen  a bride- 
groom whom  one  could  not  distinguish 
from  a thousand  others,  it  was  indeed 
wiser  to  await  him  at  home;  but  she 
magnanimously  forbore  to  comment,  say- 
ing merely  that  she  thought  she  would 
spend  the  afternoon  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Her  delicacy  constrained  her  to 
fulfil  this  intention  to  its  literal  extreme ; 
and  it  was  dinner  time  when  she  returned 
to  Kensington. 

Meanwhile  Charlotte,  her  personal  ra- 
diance strangely  smouldering,  had  sat  for 
two  hours  in  the  little  sitting-room,  talk- 
ing with,  or  rather  listening  to,  the  man 
she  had  promised  to  marry.  It  was  only 
the  first  minute,  the  first  five  minutes, 
that  had  been  so  terrible.  The  fear  whose 
uncouth  grip  she  had  so  resented  was 
releasing  her,  and  her  paralyzed  sjieech 
was  slowly  yielding  to  her  will.  But  it 
was  surely  not  Dermody’s  fault  that  this 
foolish  panic  had  beset  her.  He  had 
done  precisely  what  she  would  have  had 
him  do.  He  had  come  in  with  just 
enough  eagerness,  he  had  kissed  the  hand 
that  she  gave  him,  and  then  he  had  said, 

^^I  want  you  to  know  that  I shall  al- 
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ways  be  sorry  I could  not  sail  on  the  day 
your  message  came.” 

That  was  all  she  heard ; though  he 
continued  to  talk  to  her.  She  heard 
only  her  own  tumultuous,  traitorous 
questionings.  Was  this  what  she  had,  in 
her  wilfulness,  evoked? — Was  this — allf 
— this  pleasant,  plump  little  man  with 
pink  cheeks  and  stubby  mustache?  Yet 
a woman  does  not  stipulate  personal 
beauty  in  a man  whom  she  definitely 
marries  for  his  inner  quality;  and,  after 
all — she  darted  a look — there  were  his 
eyes — and  his  smile.  If  he  would  only 
leave  her  for  a little,  so  that  she  might 
again  look  at  the  letter,  she  could  recover 
herself.  Had  she  really  supposed — she 
was  not  sure — ^that  any  human  voice 
could  speak  to  her  precisely  as  that 
letter  had  spoken?  No — it  was  not  the 
repetition  of  those  phrases  that  she 
missed;  it  was  that  actual  relation  be- 
tween her  lover  and  herself,  mental  or 
spiritual,  whatever  it  might  be,  which 
the  letter  had  brought  into  being, — and 
which  Dermody’s  agreeable,  irreproach- 
able presence  had  dispelled.  Would 
Harriet,  too,  perceive  the  discrepancy: 
Harriet  who  had  not  read  his  letter,  who 
did  not  know  him  as  she  alone  knew 
him, — exigent,  kind  Harriet  who  must 
not  be  allowed  to  speak,  even  to  think, 
the  thoughts  that  Charlotte  herself  was 
thinking  now? 

But  there  was  no  shock  of  perception 
in  Harriet’s  face  when  she  shortly  after 
entered,  although  for  a moment  a per- 
haps inevitable  dumbness  smote  them  all. 
Then  it  was  neither  of  the  two  women 
but  Dermody  himself  who,  ignoring  or 
perhaps  unconscious  of  the  pause  that 
had  afflicted  the  others,  assuredly  drew 
the  newcomer  into  the  current  of  the 
narrative  which  he  had  been  addressing 
to  Charlotte,  and  which  he  now  continued 
to  its  rather  protracted  end.  If  it  was 
the  case  that  the  others  desired  to  be 
relieved  of  speaking,  Dermody  abundant- 
ly met  their  desire.  Content,  smiling, 
thoroughly  at  his  ease,  he  sustained  his 
level  monologue  until  dinner.  If  he 
wondered  what  lay  behind  the  two  faces 
almost  rigidly  turned  toward  him,  he  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  that  entirely  legitimate 
curiosity.  He  was  plainly  not  the  sort 
of  man  who,  even  in  a situation  so  ex- 
cruciatingly critical  as  this,  is  concerned 
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as  to  the  sort  of  impression  he  is  pro- 
ducing. Of  that  delicate  and  uncom- 
fortable social  sensitiveness,  that  vanity, 
if  it  be  such,  he  was  obviously  free. 

At  dinner,  Charlotte  herself  took  the 
lead;  her  cousin,  though  acquiescent  and 
alive  to  every  topic  that  was  brought  up, 
was,  as  usual,  rather  scant  of  speech.  But 
the  lines  that  were  thrown  out  to  Dermody, 
mere  glistening  filaments,  intended  for 
his  light,  momentary  grasp,  he  squarely 
seized  and  held.  It  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  Charlotte  could  neither 
guide  him  nor  resign  herself  to  his  fol- 
lowing his  own  course.  Yet,  if  he  failed 
to  please  his  hostess,  he  remained  quite 
unaware  of  his  failure.  No  instinct 
saved  him  from  a recital  of  an  accident 
to  the  ship’s  machinery  on  the  voyage 
over;  but  when  he  had  finished  it,  Har- 
riet noticed  that  Charlotte  gracefully 
checked  him,  and  then  talked  father  fever- 
ishly until  the  end  of  the  meal. 

That  night  it  was  the  older  cousin  who 
sought  the  other  out  in  her  bedroom. 

My  dear  1”  she  exclaimed,  ‘‘  if  you 
could  know  the  relief  I felt!  Why,  I 
like  him!” 

Charlotte  smiled  a little.  What  did 
you  fear  to  find  in  him  ?” 

M’m — glibness.  You  know  that  gift 
of  letter-writing  that  impressed  you  so — ” 

Dear  Harriet,  you  don’t  under- 
stand ! — ” 

— isn’t  at  all  trustworthy.  If  one 
were  in  desperate  straits,  one  might  per- 
haps engage  a companion  or  a maid  on 
the  strength  of  a letter, — but  a husband! 
However,  he’s  sensible  and  conservative 
and  good.  He’ll  know  how  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  that’s  nice  to  know.” 

But  Charlotte’s  acknowledgment  lack- 
ed the  hearty  note  of  her  cousin’s  assur- 
ance, and  they  parted,  each  with  a dis- 
turbing sense  of  unsaid  things. 

For  the  next  week  the  betrothed  pair 
spent  their  days  together;  and  each  day 
Ihe  man,  or  rather  the  incorporeal  frame- 
work of  knowledge,  graces,  intuitions,  to 
which  the  now  baffled  woman  had  prom- 
ised herself,  receded  farther  into  an  im- 
penetrable perspective.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  virtue,  as  there  was  also  no 
accomplishment,  unless  it  were  that  of 
adding  to  his  conversation  a light,  desul- 
tory glint,  that  Dermody  lacked.  Yet  the 
effort  that  Charlotte  continually  made 


to  reconcile  the  admirable  figment  she  had 
cherished  with  the  man  who  still  seemed 
as  hopelessly  alien  as  at  the  moment  of 
their  first  meeting — ^was  so  intense  that 
Dermody  himself  compassionately  noticed 
her  exhaustion.  No  thought  of  retreat 
occurred  to  her ; her  eyes  were  still 
stanchly  fixed  on  that  reconciliation  as 
the  inevitable  task  that  her  own  capri- 
ciousness imposed.  Before  the  day  of  the 
marriage  should  be  set  she  had  sworn 
to  herself  that  that  must  be  accom- 
plished. Yet  the  situation  was  coming 
to  reveal  poignant  hints  of  a more  dan- 
gerous element  than  the  mere  indiffer- 
ence which  Dermody’s  personality  had  at 
first  produced. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  Harriet  came 
in,  one  afternoon,  to  find  her  cousin  un- 
expectedly alone.  Eugene,  Charlotte  ex- 
plained, had  gone  to  Paris,  leaving  his 
deferential  farewells.  It  was  uncertain 
when  he  would  return.  Miss  Prestwich 
accepted  the  announcement  as  though 
Dermody’s  departure  were  a natural  thing. 
She  had,  as  women  who  are  near  each 
other  must  have,  gathered  enough  of  the 
spirit  of  Charlotte’s  unacknowledged  suf- 
fering to  hope  devoutly  in  her  heart  that 
the  decent,  timely  end  had  come  of  a 
project  in  itself  foredoomed. 

Something  that  was  partly  pity  had 
kept  Harriet  from  watching  her  cousin 
too  closely  while  Dermody  was  at  hand; 
but  now  she  zealously  kept  her  eyes  upon 
her.  And  it  was  not  long  before  Char- 
lotte’s agitation  seemed  to  this  affectionate 
observer  plainly  to  betray  that  she  had 
herself  sent  Dermody  away;  that  she 
was  deliberately  subjecting  to  this  experi- 
ment her  empty,  paradoxical  infatuation. 
Charlotte’s  face  after  the  first  letter  from 
her  lover  had  come  sufficiently  confirmed 
this  reading  of  the  matter.  The  dis- 
tracted woman  had  planned  what  seemed 
a pitiful  little  game  to  recover  her 
precious  hallucination;  and  she  had  mys- 
teriously succeeded.  The  strange,  almost 
unearthly  communion  between  the  ill- 
matched  pair  had  been  restored.  Ab- 
sent, the  lover  had  triumphantly  replaced 
his  own  disturbing  presence.  Silent,  he 
had  spoken  in  the  voice  and  the  language 
that  had  first  enraptured  her.  The  magic 
element  of  distance  had  at  last  brought 
them  ecstatically  together. 

There  had  been  no  spoken  admission 
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between  the  two  women.  Nevertheless, 
Harriet  now  ventured  to  say,  Dear 
child,  I had  hoped  you  wouldn^t  recover 
it, — but  I fear  you  have  I 

Charlotte  gave  her  an  exalted  look.  “ I 
have  recovered  everything,^’  she  said,  in 
the  abundance  of  her  conviction.  “He 
is  more  even  than  I had  thought.  The 
very  hour  that  he  comes  back  to  me  I 
shall  marry  him.” 

For  the  next  three  months,  which,  after 
a prompt  return  to  New  York,  they 
spent  in  setting  up  the  machinery  of 
their  life  together,  Charlotte  Dermody 
found  no  relief  from  the  intolerable 
situation  that  had  developed  between  her 
husband  and  herself;  or  that,  rather,  had 
existed  between  them  from  the  beginning. 
The  conception  which  she  had  first  formed 
of  him  and  which  his  letters  from  Paris 
had  fed  and  strengthened  had  not  desert- 
ed her;  had  not  even  been  crushed  under 
what  seemed  to  her  the  ponderous  and 
unbuoyant  personality  of  Dermody  him- 
self; but  the  two  remained  irreconcil- 
ably distinct.  Nor  could  she  be  sure 
whether  it  was  a solace  or  an  added 
irritation  that  Eugene’s  untroubled  faith 
in  her  prevented  his  least  suspicion  of 
her  exi)erience.  Her  first  patient,  un- 
sparing efforts  to  disentangle  the  dread- 
ful thing  had  taken  her  no  further  than 
the  reasonable  conviction  that  one  could 
not  both  love  and  hate  the  same  innocent, 
unconscious  object;  that  one  feeling  must 
be  true,  the  other  an  intrusive  absurdity. 
Could  a sane  woman  be  bored — even  worse, 
rex)elled — by  the  same  human  being  that 
under  certain  conditions  held  her  imag- 
ination and  affection  completely  captive? 
Later,  she  believed  that  she  saw  it  clearer; 
believed  it  was  an  unnatural  fastidious- 
ness of  her  own  tem];)erament  that  was 
alone  at  fault.  It  was  the  ineffectual 
best  of  her,  she  scornfully  told  herself, 
that  remained  true  to  her  husband;  it 
was  her  unworthier  self  that  unreason- 
ingly  suffered  from — from  things  so  ir- 
relevant, so  petty,  that  she  could  not  put 
them  into  words.  But  though  she  could 
not  conquer  her  dreadful  feeling,  she 
could  control  its  expression.  There  was 
no  likelihood  that  Eugene,  that  any  one, 
would  ever  know. 

A chance  of  respite  seemed  to  be  con- 
tained in  a brief  letter  from  Harriet 


Prestwich,  who,  having  settled  herself  in 
Germany,  there  devoutly  to  await  the 
additional  cubit  to  her  aesthetic  stature, 
had  now,  this  letter  admitted,  fallen  ill. 
Charlotte  formulated  a few  deft  plans, 
then  laid  them  before  her  husband.  It 
seemed  right,  she  set  forth,  that  she  should 
make  the  trip  over  and  bring  the  un- 
fortunate Harriet  home.  She  had  aban- 
doned her  cousin,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
at  the  outset  of  their  enterprise ; and 
there  was  no  one  whose  special  privilege 
it  was  to  do  what  she,  in  mere  decency, 
now  proposed  doing.  Eugene,  whose  ut- 
terly sweet  reasonableness  was  almost  in 
itself  a provocation,  acceded  with  dis- 
arming unreservedness;  secured  his  wife’s 
passage,  made  every  provision  for  her  trip, 
and  remained  her  earnest,  unruffled  cava- 
lier to  the  moment  of  the  boat’s  sailing. 

It  was  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
stood  together  in  the  cabin  that  a sin- 
gular thing  happened.  The  material 
Eugene  seemed  suddenly  to  give  way  to 
the  immaterial;  and  the  radiance  of  her 
unseen  lover  alighted  for  a moment  on 
the  undistinguished  outlines,  the  chubby, 
serious  face.  Charlotte’s  eyes  felt  the 
rush  of  unaccustomed  tears.  Now  that 
she  had  but  a moment  more  of  him,  she 
knew  that  the  little  man  at  her  side  was 
of  all  the  world  supremely  important  to 
her.  She  felt  herself  leaning  with  in- 
describable tenderness  toward  his  spirit; 
and  she  said  with  a faint  sob, 

“ Eugene — it  is  very  hard  to  leave  you !” 

To  Eugene  the  exclamation  must  have 
seemed  entirely  natural,  for  he  answered 
quickly,  as  if  reassuring  her : “ Yes,  yes, 
I know, — ^but  we  mustn’t  think  of  that. 
You  are  going  because  you  believe  that 
you  ought.  That  is  what  we  must  keep 
our  minds  upon.” 

It  was  as  martyr  to  duty,  then,  that  he 
conceived  of  her.  Charlotte  felt  scorched 
with  fires  of  shame  and  tenderness.  If 
he  would  only  challenge  her  perversity, 
if  he  would  only  rebuke  her  extravagances 
and  contradictions ! Disquieted,  mis- 
erable, she  watched  him  leave  the  ship. 
Then  she  suddenly  turned  away — that 
she  might  hold  her  vision  fast.  She  dared 
not  risk  that  later  sight  of  him — when,  on 
the  dock,  he  should  turn  to  smile  at  her. 

Eagerly  watching  her,  day  after  day 
in  Dresden,  Harriet  Prestwich  was  obliged 
to  conclude  that  her  cousin’s  rash  mar- 
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riage  had  been  successful.  It  was  not 
merely — for  she  knew  that  the  dissimula- 
tion of  proud  women  is  incalculable — 
that  Charlotte  seemed  glad  to  talk  of 
her  husband^  eager  to  extol  him.  She 
judged  rather  from  the  understanding 
that  must  exist  between  them,  to  justify 
the  character  and  extent  of  their  cor- 
respondence. Theirs  were  not,  Harriet  had 
gathered,  mere  love-letters;  they  were 
something  safer  and  surer  than  that. 
Nor  was  Charlotte’s  impatience  to  receive 
her  husband’s  letters,  or  her  zeal  in 
replying  to  them,  suggestive  of  the  sort 
of  infatuation  that  her  cousin  distrusted. 

Charlotte  had  indeed,  as  she  had  her- 
self foreseen,  again  recovered  her  rare 
relationship  with  the  lover  upon  whose 
devotion  to  herself  she  set  so  ineffable 
a value.  It  lacked  nothing,  this  marriage 
of  their  minds;  this  bond,  alone  of  all 
earthly  bonds,  was  of  indestructible  tis- 
sue; unlike  less  sublimated  relationships, 
it  need  not  wane  and  die,  for  she  felt 
convinced  that  their  common  zest  in  it 
would  persist  imperishably.  And  when 
she  had  once  formulated  these  things  to 
herself,  she  knew  that  she  had  reached  a 
dangerous  point.  For  she  saw  that  she 
no  longer  even  wished  to  reconcile  the 
Eugene  that  was  conveniently  confined 
in  New  York  with  the  Eugene  that  could 
reach  to  her  across  continents  and  seas. 
It  was  rather  her  absorbing  desire  to  for- 
sake the  one  and  cling  to  the  other.  All 
her  striving,  she  saw,  would  be  toward 
this  point;  to  separate  herself  from  Eu- 
gene that  she  might,  in  the  only  real  sense, 
be  near  him. 

She  was  only  too  pitifully  aware  that 
her  next  sight  of  her  husband  would 
arouse  none  of  that  misleading  emotion 
that  had  colored  their  parting.  And  so 
it  proved.  The  Eugene  that  met  the  two 
women  in  New  York  was  a figure  of 
disheartening  familiarity;  and  as  they 
drove  home  together,  speaking  naturally 
of  simple  matters  that  concerned  them 
both,  the  chasm  between  husband  and 
wife  seemed  to  stretch  to  a new  and 
terrible  width. 

It  was  not  her  first  day  as  the  Der- 
modys’  guest,  nor  her  first  month  with 
thera,  that  revealed  the  truth  to  the  hor- 
rified Miss  Prestwich.  Nor  was  it  any 
flaw  in  Charlotte’s  perfectly  arranged 
manner  to  her  husband  that  betrayed  her. 


She  listened  to  his  recitals  as  smilingly, 
accepted  his  presence  as  welcomingly,  as 
though  the  accord  between  them  were  as 
complete  as  Dermody  himself  believed  it 
to  be.  But  her  sedulous  attempts  to 
arrange  brief  absences  for  herself  or  her 
husband,  and  the  transfigurement  that 
such  separations  brought  her,  started 
Harriet  on  the  train  of  speculation  that 
brought  her  ultimately  to  a dim,  fright- 
ened guess  of  what  it  all  meant. 

Harriet’s  visit,  repeatedly  extended,  was 
not  yet  finished  when  Charlotte’s  child 
was  bom.  It  was  at  a time  when  Der- 
mody was  in  the  West  upon  one  of  the 
architectural  commissions  which  now 
took  him  away  from  New  York  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  On  the  day  after 
its  birth,  Charlotte  demanded  Harriet’s 
impression  of  her  daughter. 

She  is  a very  lovely  baby,”  Harriet 
stammered.  “ But — but  not  a Prest- 
wich, Charlotte.” 

“ You  mean  she  is  like  Eugene,”  the 
mother  calmly  declared.  I have  thought 
so.  It  is  what  I wanted  above  every- 
thing. I have  named  her  Eugenia.” 

And  after  she  had  said  it,  both  women 
wondered  how  it  would  have  been  if  Der- 
mody himself  had  been  near: — whether 
the  child  did  not  owe  her  name,  the  very 
manner  in  which  her  mother  regarded 
her,  to  her  father’s  absence. 

When  the  child  was  three  years  old 
her  increasing  frailness  made  it  impera- 
tive that  she  spend  a winter  in  the  South. 
Her  parents’  life  had  by  this  time  become 
a close-strung  series  of  separations,  and 
Charlotte’s  departure,  in  November,  with 
little  Eugenia  and  the  faithful  Harriet, 
seemed  altogether  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.  They  had  chosen  for  their 
retreat  a little  town  on  the  Gulf;  and 
under  its  gracious,  healing  influence  the 
little  girl  shortly  reasserted  her  right  to 
life.  It  had  for  some  time  been  among 
Harriet’s  suspicions  that  Charlotte  could 
not  thoroughly  enjoy  her  child  except 
when  she  was  apart  from  her  husband. 
In  her  earliest  babyhood  the  child’s 
round,  fair  face  had  been  an  almost  ab- 
surdly faithful  replica  of  Dermody’s  own. 
And  as  she  grew  older,  the  movements 
of  her  body  and  the  tricks  of  her  voice 
were  so  startlingly  a direct  inheritance 
that  the  one  initiated  observer  dared  not 
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face  the  inevitable  inference.  At  all 
events,  the  devoted  mother  had  no  in- 
tolerable moments  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  with  Eugenia  each 
month  more  sturdily  convalescent,  and 
with  that  correspondence  with  her  hus- 
band, that  their  life  together  had  too 
often  interrupted,  at  even  now  its  most 
stimulating  stage.  If  Charlotte’s  feeling 
toward  her  husband  had  been  at  first  a 
mere  intellectual  fascination,  she  was  now, 
she  had  long  been,  profoundly  in  love 
with  him; — in  love,  it  was  understood, 
with  his  invisible  essence.  It  seemed  to 
the  always  mystified  Harriet  that  there 
could  be  no  more  whole-hearted  adoration 
than  that  of  which  Dermody  was  the 
object,  so  long  as  he  remained  outside 
his  wife’s  vision. 

It  was  late  in  March  when  Charlotte 
went  alone  for  a few  days’  visit  to  New 
Orleans.  On  the  day  that  she  was  to 
return,  a telegram  came  for  her,  which 
Harriet,  according  to  their  arrangement, 
opened.  Eugene  Dermody  was  dead;  he 
had  been  killed  in  an  accident.  After 
an  hour’s  delay  she  sent,  in  Charlotte’s 
name,  an  answer. 

Long  afterward,  Harriet  Prestwich 
was  sure  that  from  the  first  moment  she 
had  known  what  Charlotte  must  be  saved 
from,  and  what  she  ought  therefore  to 
do.  But  it  was  not  until  after  a severe 
ordeal  that  she  gained  the  courage  to  do 
it.  Her  message  to  New  York  was  that 
the  arrangements  were  not  to  be  delayed; 
but  that  Mrs.  Dermody,  who  was  ill, 
would  probably  not  arrive  in  time.  She 
bad  discovered  that  only  by  transferring 
Charlotte,  on  her  arrival,  to  a train  that 
left  in  half  an  hour,  would  she  gain 
sufficient  margin  for  catching  the  through 
train ; that  the  later  connections  were 
notoriously  imcertain.  And  at  whatever 
sacrifice  of  explicit  truth,  Charlotte  must 
be  told  of  the  later  train  alone. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  literal  phrases 
of  the  message  she  had  sent  that  Harriet 
repeated,  later  on,  to  the  stricken  woman. 
And  when  Charlotte  had  declared  that 
she  must  leave  at  once,  Harriet  set  forth : 

‘‘There  is  no  train  until  morning;  and 
that  will  make  you  due  in  New  York  on 
Wednesday  morning.” 

Further  than  this  Charlotte,  in  her 
misery,  did  not  inquire.  Refusing  her 
cousin’s  companionship,  in  order  that 


Harriet  might  keep  charge  of  little  Eu- 
genia, she  undertook  her  miserable  jour- 
ney alone. 

For  many  hours  she  sat  almost  exter- 
nally unconscious,  drawn  deep  within  the 
profound  purity  of  her  grief.  She  had 
lost  him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
most  dear  to  her.  There  was  a severe 
ecstasy  in  the  very  thought.  Each  fresh, 
cruel  pang  of  loss  was  also  a reminder 
of  the  greatness  of  her  possession.  What 
other  woman  had  ever  had  so  precious 
and  impalpable  a thing, — ah,  still  had  it, 
for  all  that  the  apparent  end  had  come. 

Suddenly,  monstrously,  a dreadful  fear 
leaped  into  her  heart.  If  she  saw  Eu- 
gene again — and  what  other  significance 
had  her  journey? — would  it  not,  must  it 
hot,  mean  that  she  must  forever  lose  him  ? 
The  result  of  every  meeting  they  had 
ever  had,  she  pitilessly  reminded  herself, 
had  been  to  destroy  for  a time  the  pre- 
cious relation  between  them;  but  there 
had  always  been  an  opportunity  to  re- 
store it.  And  now,  when  there  would  be 
no  such  opportunity,  when  her  last  im- 
pression would  be  the  irrevocable  one, — 
it  suddenly  seemed  to  her  that  she  must 
jump  from  the  train,  seize  any  des- 
perate, disastrous  means  to  avoid  the 
thing  she  was  on  her  way  to  accomplish. 

They  were  drawing  slowly  in  at  some 
station  she  did  not  recognize.  It  seemed 
dark  and  smoky  and  portentous.  Blind- 
ly she  arose,  allowed  the  porter  to  take 
her  bag,  and  followed  him. 

“ The  New  York  train,”  she  directed. 

The  man  grunted  amiably.  They  were 
too  late,  he  told  her.  They  usually  did 
not  make  the  connection,  anyway.  But 
there  was  a good  hotel,  and  she  could  go 
on  in  the  morning. 

She  questioned  him  eagerly.  Was 
there  no  possible  way  she  could  leave  for 
New  York  before  morning?  Again  the 
man  good-naturedly  assured  her  that  the 
night’s  delay  was  inevitable. 

She  stood  still;  and  in  one  instant, 
as  may  happen,  her  mind  swung  through 
almost  illimitable  circles  of  reflection. 
She  had  done  her  best — was  the  point 
her  mind  halted  at;  she  had  not  shirked 
the  thing; — and  she  would  be  too  late. 
The  sacredness  of  her  widowhood  would 
be  spared  to  her.  She  could  always 
hold  in  her  heart  unimpaired  the  image 
she  had  loved. 
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Republican  Aristocracy 

BY  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 


T NEVER  could  understand/’  wrote 

I to  me,  some  thirty  years  ago,  my 

^ kinsman,  the  poet  Stedman,  why 
men  consider  seventy  years  a proper  term 
of  life.  Five  hundred  years  of  earth  are 
none  too  many,  could  we  retain  vigor 
and  health.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be 
fifty  years  a traveller,  fifty  an  inventor, 
fifty  years  a statesman — to  practise 
painting,  sculpture,  oratory — and  all  the 
time  a fisher,  sailor,  poet,  author,  a man 
of  the  world?  I should,  and  then  might 
be  willing  to  try  some  other  sphere.” 

If  it  thus  takes  as  long  as  five  hundred 
years  to  test  the  range  of  human  pur- 
suits and  pleasures,  it  may  well  have 
taken  half  that  time  to  test  the  ups  and 
downs  of  republican  aristocracy.  Few 
things  have  been  more  puzzling  to  anti- 
quarians than  to  explain  the  curious  ar- 
rangement of  each  class  in  the  catalogues 
of  our  earlier  colleges  before  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution.  If  we  look 
at  the  Harvard  catalogues  down  to  the 
year  1772,  or  those  of  Yale  down  to  1767, 
we  reach  the  dates  at  which  the  alpha- 
betical method  was  first  adopted  for  what 
had  come  to  seem  an  important  object. 
The  names  of  the  students  in  each  class 
had  been  previously  arranged,  as  in  Eng- 
lish colleges,  in  accordance  with  the  as- 
sumed social  rank  of  their  parents. 
Sometimes  the  analogy  with  the  English 
practice  had  been  carried  so  far  that 
those  representing  certain  families  were 
permitted  to  take  their  meals  at  the 
higher  table  allotted  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  the  institution,  and 
after  this  promotion  bore  the  name  of 
Fellow  Commoners. 

This  sort  of  social  distinction  showed 
itself  at  that  early  period  in  other  ways. 
Look  at  any  of  the  college  class  lists 
of  that  period  and  you  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  name  of  Winthrop,  where 
it  occurs,  is  quite  sure  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  while  other  class  lists,  at 
either  Harvard  or  Yale,  are  likely  to  be 


headed  by  such  names  as  Mather,  Dud- 
ley, Saltonstall,  Downing,  Quincy,  or 
Thacher.  These  names  expressed  simply 
social  precedence.  The  names  of  min- 
isters’ sons  were  apt  to  follow  them  in 
the  lists,  but  from  time  to  time  we  find 
that  there  was  a lowering  or  raising  of 
the  position  of  these,  on  account  of  some 
special  deed  of  good  or  evil  on  the  part 
of  the  father  or  the  son.  Familiar  of- 
fences may  have  caused  the  penalty,  as 
that  of  stealing  fowls  or  being  disre- 
spectful to  tutors.  In  one  instance  a 
drop  from  a place  within  the  first  half  of 
the  class  to  the  very  foot  was  brought 
about  by  a student’s  stealing  combusti- 
bles and  making  a bonfire.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  records  of  the  acts  and  judg- 
ments of  the  Yale  faculty,  dating  back 
to  December,  1751,  there  is  an  entry  to 
this  effect : 

“ Whereas  Holmes,  a student  of  this 
College,  on  10th  of  Novr.  last,  being  the 
Sabbath  or  Lord’s  Day,  travelled  unnec- 
essarily, and  that  with  a Burden  or 
Pack  behind  him,  from  beyond  Walling- 
ford to  this  place;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Divine  and  Civil  Law,  as  well  as  to 
the  Laws  of  this  College:  It  is  therefore 
considered  by  the  President,  with  the 
Advice  of  the  Tutors,  that  the  said 
Holmes  shall  be  fined  20d.  sterl.,  viz. 
20/  0.  Tenor.” 

This  Holmes  subsequently  made  a 
public  confession  of  his  crime  and  spent 
his  life  as  a highly  respected  minister 
of  the  gospel.  He  was  a granduncle  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  present  writer  having  been  born 
and  bred  in  a college  town,  which  might 
in  his  youth  have  been  more  properly 
called  village,  had  little  knowledge  of 
any  such  thing  as  an  aristocracy  in 
America,  except  as  represented  by  the 
president  and  professors  of  Harvard. 
This  list  included  not  merely  the  distin- 
guished presence  of  President  Quincy  or 
such  picturesque  figures  as  Professor 
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Sales  with  his  powdered  head  and  big 
pigtail,  but  also  Dr.  Popkin,  who  wore 
the  last  of  the  cocked  hats — an  ornament 
etill  preserved  with  his  manuscript  ser- 
mons at  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 
He  it  was  who  was  once  seen  leaning  on 
his  cane  at  the  side  of  Cambridge  Com- 
mon and  looking  with  indignation  upon 
a man  across  the  street,  with  the  inquiry, 
"What  right  has  that  fellow  to  call  me 
* Old  Pop  ’ ? He  is  not  a Harvard  stu- 
dent!^’ Yet  I remember  distinctly  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  class  com- 
posed of  the  leading  mechanics  of  the 
place  who  were  employed  on  a sort  of 
marshal’s  duty  amid  the  crowded  popu- 
lar excitement  of  Commencement  day, 
and  who  carried  painted  poles  or  wands 
symbolic  of  their  position,  these  being  a 
curious  relic  of  semi-aristocratic  days  of 
which  I have  vainly  tried  to  find  a linger- 
ing sjjecimen  in  later  years.  This  being 
before  what  is  now  sometimes  called  the 
Irish  invasion,  men  servants  in  families 
were  at  that  day  invariably  Americans 
by  birth  and  often  men  whose  descend- 
ants are  now  in  some  cases  professional 
men  or  professors  in  the  university. 

I can  indeed  remember  distinctly  the 
fact,  well  known  among  the  boys,  that 
the  man  servant  of  President  Quincy, 
while  acting  as  head  waiter  at  official 
dinners,  became  on  national  public  days 
the  colonel  of  the  militia  regiment  and 
rode  on  horseback,  while  President  Quin- 
cy figured  only  as  captain  of  a com- 
pany and  went  on  foot.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  social  lines 
were  drawn  far  more  strongly  in  Cam- 
bridge in  those  early  times  than  now; 
and  that  gentlemen  of  social  standing 
from  other  places  took  rooms  in  the  town 
for  Commencement  day  and  kept  open 
house  with  the  aid  of  the  inevitable 
punch  bowl.  The  militia  companies  at 
that  time  in  smaller  country  towns  were 
made  up  almost  entirely  from  farmers 
or  mechanics,  and  the  field  officers  were 
taken  from  professional  men  or  men  sup- 
posed to  be  of  higher  social  position, 
these  officers  often  exhibiting  on  public 
occasions  their  total  want  of  drill.  This 
condition  of  things  lasted  even  down  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  I remember  one  of 
these  officials,  a colonel,  who  on  going  out 
with  his  regiment  found  himself  so  ut- 
terly unfit  for  his  duties  that  he  prompt- 


ly resigned  his  commission  and  adopted 
in  place  of  it  the  humble  career  of  a 
regimental  sutler.  As  for  the  college 
students,  there  remained  some  social  gra- 
dations visible  even  to  my  own  time,  and 
my  older  brother  recalled  the  time  when 
a family  carriage  was  sent  out  every 
Saturday  night  to  take  one  student  into 
Boston — that  student,  curiously  enough, 
being  Wendell  Phillips. 

This  early  habit  of  social  distinction 
extended  itself,  in  those  primitive  days, 
beyond  academical  circles  and  showed 
itself  in  the  modest  churches  then  called 
meeting-houses  in  the  country  towns  of 
New  England.  The  process  of  distrib- 
uting seats  in  these  was  called  with  ex- 
pressive phrase  " dignifying  the  meeting- 
house.” It  was  annually  arranged  by 
a committee  who  were  supposed  to  be 
infiuenced  mainly  by  regard  to  fam- 
ily descent,  wealth,  and  general  social 
standing,  or  as  the  Glastonbury  (Con- 
necticut) Record  styled  it,  "Age,  state, 
and  parentage.”  In  picturing  the 
churchgoers  of  that  period,  one  sees 
the  oldest  men  sitting  in  the  pews  be- 
neath the  pulpit,  the  wives  of  the  magis- 
trates in  prominent  seats,  the  grammar- 
school  master’s  wife  next  them.  The 
young  men  are  in  the  gallery  or  near  the 
door,  wearing  ruffs  with  showy  belts  and 
gold  and  silver  buttons.  The  young 
women  sitting  in  their  own  place  have 
silk  or  tiffany  hoods  or  scarfs,  " immod- 
erate great  sleeves,”  " immoderate  great 
veils,”  "long  wings,”  etc.  One  year  in 
age  was  then  counted  in  this  allotment 
as  the  equivalent  of  four  pounds  on  the 
tax  list — that  is,  a man  who  was  one 
year  younger  than  another,  but  paying 
four  pounds  more  of  taxes,  was  only  en- 
titled to  an  equally  good  seat ; while  later 
on,  in  the  town  of  Southington,  Connecti- 
cut, the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  was  re- 
quired to  balance  every  additional  year  of 
age,  and  after  1800  it  needed  as  much 
as  eighty  pounds.  There  are  to  this  day 
remote  villages  in  Connecticut  where 
these  quaint  relics  of  unrepublican  dis- 
tinction are  said  to  have  been  retained 
even  as  late  as  1876. 

The  truth  is  that  in  America,  as  in 
England,  there  has  been  under  all  the 
advances  of  modem  wealth  a gradual  de- 
cline of  what  may  properly  be  called 
aristocracy.  It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
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nized  more  and  more  that  the  older  form 
of  aristocracy  was  deceptive,  and  that,  as 
Scott's  Halbert  Glendinning  says,  every 
prominent  family  had  its  origrin  in  one 
humble  man;  and  has  gone  through  a pe- 
riod of  assumed  grandeur  which,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  is  now  declining  again.  In 
that  country  we  still  find  traditions  of  the 
elder  Argyles  who  used  to  dine  at  a sep- 
arate table  from  their  guests,  because 
only  royalty  was  entitled  to  sit  with  the 
hosts;  and  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
who  would  never  go  hunting  without 
wearing  his  blue  ribbon  and  who  re- 
quired his  chambermaids  to  wear  white 
kid  gloves  while  making  the  beds.  Yet 
even  in  such  regions  it  needs  to  go  back 
but  a little  way  to  reach  a lowly  station. 
When  in  1611  King  James  created  the 
whole  class  of  baronets  in  England,  be- 
ginning with  two  hundred  who  paid  him 
a thousand  pounds  apiece  for  the  honor, 
it  only  prepared  the  way  for  later  times 
when  William  Pitt  said  that  every  man 
whose  income  was  ten  thousand  pounds 
a year  ought  to  be  raised  to  that  higher 
position.  The  actual  basis  of  English 
aristocracy,  as  a whole,  has  been  that  of 
wealth,  at  least  since  that  of  the  Geor- 
gian period,  when  it  often  had  an  origin 
even  less  creditable.  Since  then  wealth 
has  begim  and  all  else  has  followed,  meet- 
ing with  ready  obsequiousness  from  lower 
social  classes.  They  tell  you  in  Eng- 
land the  story  of  a well-trained  footman 
who  was  present  when  the  two  little  sons 
of  a noble  family  were  playing  on  the 
stairway  and  the  elder  of  the  two  fell 
over  the  banisters,  and  the  younger 
brother,  leaning  over  in  terror,  asked  if 
the  other  was  hurt.  The  footman  cried, 
promptly,  “Killed,  me  Lud.”  One  mo- 
ment had  passed  and  the  whole  habitual 
deference  had  transferred  itself  instantly 
to  the  next  in  rank. 

Foreigners  do  not  at  once  understand 
that  there  are  in  America  social  distinc- 
tions as  marked  as  those  in  England, 
only  more  temporary.  The  difference  is 
immense  between  rank  which  is  won,  as 
in  this  country,  and  that  which  is  hered- 
itary and  therefore  i)ermanent,  as  in  the 
British  Empire.  It  needs  only  to  live 
and  grow  old  in  America  to  be  impressed 
by  the  disappearance  of  social  names 
once  prominent  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  others.  John  Adams  wrote  in 


one  of  his  frank  letters  to  Samuel 
Adams:  “You  and  I have  seen  four 
noble  families  rise  up  in  Boston — ^the 
Craftses,  Gores,  Daweses,  and  Austins. 
These  are  as  really  a nobility  in  our  town 
as  the  Howards,  Somersets,  Berties,  etc., 
in  England.  Blind,  undistinguishing 
reproaches  against  the  aristocratical  part 
of  mankind,  a division  which  nature  has 
made  and  we  cannot  abolish,  are  neither 
pious  nor  benevolent.  They  are  as  per- 
nicious as  they  are  false.  ...  It  is 
a fixed  principle  with  me  that  all  good 
government  is  and  must  be  republican.” 
But  what  need  of  this  protest?  The 
reader  of  to-day  turns  with  some  un- 
availing curiosity  to  the  Boston  direct: 
ory  to  search  for  the  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  those  names  once  patrician. 

Side  by  side  with  this,  we  have  the 
fact,  so  well  stated  by  Hamerton  in  his 
essay  entitled  “ Human  Intercourse,” 
that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  so  acute  a sense  of  the  value, 
almost  the  necessity,  of  wealth,  for  hu- 
man intercourse  as  the  English  nation. 
“I  once  dined  at  a country  house  in 
Scotland,”  he  elsewhere  says,  “ when  the 
host  asked  each  one  of  the  guests  this 
question,  f Are  you  a landowner  V ” in 
order  to  determine  his  precedence  at  ta- 
ble. The  best  method  in  such  a society, 
he  thinks,  would  be  to  embroider  the 
amount  of  each  gentleman's  capital  in 
gold  thread  or  something  equally  ap- 
propriate on  the  breast  of  his  dress  coat. 
It  might  be  becoming,  he  thinks,  and 
would  perform  the  service  devolving  on 
necklaces  and  bracelets  in  the  case  of 
women.  The  mere  fact  of  taking  the 
trouble  to  dress  is  an  act  of  deference  to 
civilization  and  disposes  the  mind  to 
other  observances.  The  trouble  is,  says 
Hamerton  again,  that  “a  narrowly  ex- 
clusive society  despises  the  virtue  which 
is  most  creditable  to  the  nouveau  riche, 
his  industry;  while  it  worships  his 
wealth,  as  soon  as  the  preservation  of 
it  is  accompanied  by  idleness.”  The 
provoking  fact  is  that  this  wealthy  idle- 
ness tends  more  to  the  external  graces 
than  does  the  most  unflinching  selfmade 
prominence.  Nothing  is  more  curious 
to  the  observer  than  the  difficulty  found 
by  those  who  have  raised  themselves  from 
the  ranks  in  outgrowing  ungracious  ways 
and  even  obvious  inaccuracies  of  speech. 
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Yet  their  children  often  gain  in  some 
unaccountable  way  a knowledge  of  man- 
ners, of  dialect,  of  the  drama,  and  even 
of  books. 

The  writer  once  spent  the  summer  in 
a New  England  country  town  where 
there  was  an  excellent  Normal  School, 
and  an  annual  conference  of  teachers 
from  the  whole  State  was  there  brought 
together.  On  the  edge  of  the  town,  in  a 
beautiful  country-seat,  there  lived  the 
family  of  a deceased  clergyman  of  high 
distinction  whose  children  were  taught 
by  tutors  and  governesses,  having  never 
been  to  school  in  their  lives.  The  mother 
told  me  that  she  was  the  object  of  pity 
to  all  the  mothers  in  the  village  because 
her  children  had  never  been  to  school, 
while  she,  herself,  pitied  the  village 
mothers  for  the  opposite  reason.  She 
finally  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  sum- 
mer gatherings  to  invite  two  of  the  rural 
delegates  to  come  and  stay  with  her,  as 
an  object  of  study,  and  it  was  to  her  and 
her  daughters  a period  of  astonishment. 
Their  guests  were  familiar  with  many 
things  which  to  her  daughters  were  quite 
unknown;  while  the  very  books  on  the 
table,  which  she  had  supposed  everybody 
to  be  reading,  were  equally  unknown  to 
her  guests.  One  of  them  stoutly  de- 
clared that  she  had  never  before  even 
heard  of  the  author  of  a certain  book, 
while  the  other,  on  reflection,  said:  “Yes, 
you  have.  Do  you  not  remember  that 
there  is  something  of  his  in  the  Sixth 
Reader?”  To  her,  as  it  seemed,  the  lit- 
erature of  the  age  was  limited  to  such 
scraps  as  had  been  selected  by  the  un- 
known editor  of  some  “ Reader.”  Yet 
the  hostess  and  her  guests  parted  with 
mutual  respect  afterwards,  and  she  al- 
ways felt  that  they  had  mutually  profited 
one  another.  The  observer  may  have,  it 
is  said,  similar  experiences  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  even  in  the  United  States 
Senate  itself. 

The  basis  of  aristocracy  in  a republic 
must  at  length  lie  clearly  in  character 
and  culture,  things  which  can  sooner  or 
later  be  made  accessible  to  all.  To  de- 
velop this  we  need  always  to  bear  in 
mind  the  utter  inconsistencies  to  which 
any  other  definition  of  it  leads.  The 
best  proofs  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  regions  where  social  standards  rest 
on  a different  basis.  Nothing,  for  in- 
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stance,  seems  to  an  American  more  curi- 
ous in  that  ever  - delightful  book  The 
Letters  of  Madame  d'Arhlay,  originally 
Fanny  Burney,  than  the  career  of  her 
most  familiar  friend,  Mrs.  Thrale.  The 
latter  lady  was  the  wife  of  a brewer, 
and  held,  therefore,  a creditable  position 
in  English  society;  but  her  husband  the 
brewer  was  mortal,  although  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  subsequent  sale 
of  the  brewery  may  prove  immortal. 
When  Johnson  was  bustling  about  at  the 
sale,  wearing  the  badge  of  an  auctioneer, 
he  said  in  his  sonorous  way  to  those 
present : “ We  are  not  here  to  decide 
upon  a parcel  of  pots  and  pans,  but  upon 
the  possibility  of  becoming  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.”  After  a due  in- 
ter\"al  the  widow  married  a highly 
trained  Italian  musician  named  Piozzi, 
and  instantly  lost  thereby  most  of  her 
social  position,  not  merely  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Italy.  She  was  despised  in 
England  for  having  stooped  to  marry  a 
musician,  and  was  equally  disapproved  in 
Italy  by  his  relatives  for  having  been  the 
wife  of  a brewer.  This  fine  touch  of 
discrimination,  it  is  fair  to  say,  could 
never  have  occurred  in  America. 

Thackeray,  though  by  no  means  demo- 
cratic in  his  tastes,  used  to  delight  in 
telling  a story  of  an  Englishman  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  at  a London 
club  and  who  was  utterly  startled  by 
hearing  that  he  was  an  author.  “ Can 
it  be  ?”  asked  his  new  acquaintance ; “ I 
had  taken  him  for  a gentleman.”  It 
was  long  after  this  when  an  English 
bishop,  within  my  knowledge,  on  being 
asked  what  sort  of  pupils  had  thus  far 
entered  Girton  College  for  women,  at 
Oxford,  replied  that  they  were  “ only 
daughters  of  the  middle  class — of  law- 
yers, doctors,  and  clergymen.”  Yet  this, 
after  all,  hardly  surpassed  what  was  said 
by  an  American  lady  of  the  highest  so- 
cial position  at  Newport  who  forty  years 
ago  discouraged  the  young  Lady  Amber- 
ley  from  going  to  visit  Vassar  College  by 
telling  her  that  “ only  the  daughters  of 
mechanics  and  ministers  ” went  there. 

In  the  old  days  of  lyceum  lecturing, 
no  experience  ever  proved  to  the  present 
writer  more  cheering  or  instructive  than 
once  when,  on  his  way  to  a country  vil- 
lage in  Massachusetts,  he  saw  the  male 
passengers  in  the  railway  car  collecting 
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together  as  they  approached  the  town 
where  he  was  to  speak,  and  talking  with 
evident  delight  over  some  local  event. 
One  of  them  finally  left  the  rest  and 
came  to  him  with  the  inquiry  whether 
he  was  to  be  the  lecturer  of  the  evening. 
It  was  not  so  alarming  a question  as  if 
it  had  come  next  day  from  a dissatisfied 
auditor;  and  it  might  in  that  case  have 
proved  the  truth  of  Emerson^s  saying, 
“ There  is  nothing  like  a railway  car  for 
teaching  a lecturer  humility”;  but  there 
was  no  such  peril  here,  and  the  only 
needful  reply  was  to  say  with  meek  dig- 
nity, ‘‘  Yes.”  Upon  this,  the  fellow  trav- 
eller proceeded  to  say  with  some  eager- 
ness : **  Then,  sir,  you  may  like  to  hear 
something  which  pleases  us  all.  The 
president  of  our  lyceum  has  been  de- 
tained away  this  evening,  and  the  vice- 
president,  who  will  introduce  you,  is  the 
engineer  on  this  very  train.”  In  due 
time  the  lecturer  was  introduced  to  the 
presiding  officer,  and  was  by  him  pre- 
sented with  quiet  dignity  to  the  au- 
dience; and  he  did  more  than  any  other 
presiding  officer  had  ever  done  for  this 
particular  lecturer,  by  letting  him  ride 
back  the  next  morning  on  the  locomotive. 


The  superb  beauty  of  the  sunrise  that 
day  gave  him  a new  view  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a liberal  education. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  modem  social 
students  has  lately  pointed  out  that  in 
all  the  leading  modern  nations,  whether 
styled  republican  or  otherwise,  society  is 
no  longer  complex,  but  has  practically 
become  divided  into  two  social  classes 
and  no  more:  that  which  gains  a liveli- 
hood by  manual  toil  and  that  which  earns 
it  in  other  ways  or  subsists  on  the  inter- 
est of  capital.  But  is  this  to  be  a final 
conclusion?  Now  that  mercantile  life  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  an  employment 
fitted  for  a gentleman,  who  can  help  see- 
ing that  it  only  involves  a question  of 
time  for  mechanical  occupations  to  be 
equally  recognized  ? Who  can  go  into 
a machine  shop  of  the  present  day  with- 
out thinking  how  much  more  of  intel- 
lect has  gone  to  the  contrivance  of  those 
wheels  and  bands  than  to  the  majority 
of  work  done,  not  in  counting-rooms 
alone,  but  even  in  court -rooms  and  pul- 
pits. The  time  may  arrive  when  the 
proper  recognition  of  cog-wheels  shall 
be  held  a qualification  for  membership 
in  a republican  aristocracy. 


The  Magi 

BY  ETHEL  R.  WHEELER 

WE  serve  the  best  of  Wisdom’s  quest;  we  burn  to  find 
The  whisper  lone,  the  monotone,  the  light  behind, — 
O’er  grassy  fringe  and  sands  that  singe  and  seas  that  roll 
We  chase  the  star,  and  high  and  far  it  draws  the  soul. 

Beyond  the  height  where  primal  light  in  song  revolves. 

To  spheres  so  vast  the  soul,  aghast,  recoils,  dissolves, 
gripped  in  vice  of  fiery  ice  and  whirled  in  spires 
Of  racking  bliss  through  Night’s  abyss  by  icy  fires, — 

On  whirlwinds  fierce  we  rise  and  pierce  the  hidden  place, 
The  inmost  shrine,  the  heart  divine,  of  starry  space,— 
Onr  souls  explore  the  radiant  core,  where,  undefiled. 

Lies,  swathed  in  twists  of  rosy  mists, — a little  child. 
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From  Tolstoi  to  Terrorism 

BY  ALBERT  EDWARDES 


1HAD  stumbled  upon  him  on  the 
Nevski  Pro8i)ekt  ten  minutes  before 
and  dragged  him  up  to  my  room, 
divided  between  joy  at  finding  a friend 
in  that  city  of  strangers  and  astonish- 
ment at  his  queer  make-up.  I plied  him 
with  questions.  No  one  knew  exactly 
what  had  become  of  him  when  he  dis- 
appeared from  the  university  ten  years 
before.  One  rumor  said  he  had  married 
a rich  widow ; another  that  he  got 
religion  and  went  to  China  to  spread  it. 
Still  another  that  he  had  drunk  himself 
into  oblivion.  He  was  believed  to  have 
come  to  no  favorable  end.  So  he  had 
passed  out  of  my  life,  and  now  here  he 
was,  old  Lambert,  with  unkempt  beard 
and  the  cap  and  blouse  of  a Russian  work- 
man, strangely  and  deeply  changed  even 
to  the  most  casual  sight. 

He  began  his  explanation  haltingly, 
speaking  in  broken  sentences,  with  evi- 
dent difficulty  in  recalling  the  circum- 
stance which  had  so  transfigured  him. 

‘‘  You  see,”  he  began,  the  spring  be- 
fore I jumped  the  university  I got  hold 
of  Tolstoi, — or  he  got  hold  of  me,  which- 
ever way  you  want  to  put  it.  It  was 
especially  the  Resurrection,  I can’t  quite 
explain  it;  you  never  can  explain  the 
important  things;  but  somehow  it — 
changed  everything.  Suddenly  all  the 
rottenness  of  life  and  our  smug  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  which  I had  only  half 
perceived  before,  stood  out  naked — and 
Tolstoi  seemed  to  show  a way  out. 

“ Well,  I had  a little  income  and  lots 
time,  and  I made  up  my  mind  to 
sf)end  them  spreading  my  gospel.  If  I 
came  here  and  learned  the  language,  I 
could  translate  all  that  Tolstoi  and  his 
disciples  wrote,  and  publish  it  over  in 
America.  That  was  my  idea  in  com- 
ing to  Russia.  I was  a Tolstoist  for 
two  years. 

The  second  year  I entered  the  uni- 
versity for  practice  in  the  language.  I 
took  a young  fellow  to  room  with  me 


for  the  same  reason.  His  name  was 
Nikolai.  He  was  a fine-looking  chap  and 
clean  in  his  habits.  That  was  why  I 
chose  him.  He  was  a revolutionist;  I 
was  sorry  about  that — but,  God!  there 
isn’t  a decent  man  in  the  university  who 
isn’t  mixed  up  in  the  revolution. 

lot  of  Nikolai’s  friends  used  to 
come  up  to  the  room.  At  first  my  rela- 
tions with  them  were  what  you  mi^t 
call  ^platonic.’  I liked  them  personally, 
and  in  a general  pulseless  way  sympa- 
thized with  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
What  American  wouldn’t?  But  I was 
dead  against  their  methods.  Two  or  three 
times  a week  we’d  fight  it  out,  half  a 
dozen  of  them  against  me,  sitting  close 
to  the  table  and  sputtering  in  this  shower- 
bath  language.  But  they  couldn’t  shake 
me.  Two  wrongs  don’t  make  a right, 
I kept  saying.  Peaceful  educational  work, 
the  only  justifiable  propaganda.  Spread 
books!  That  was  my  position. 

One  day  Nikolai  and  I were  walking 
along  the  street  together,  when  suddenly 
I felt  his  grip  on  my  arm  tighten.  ‘ Look 
out,’  he  said,  in  a voice  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  a sigh ; ‘ don’t  turn  around ; there 
is  a spy  following  us.  He  is  from  Mos- 
cow,’ he  added,  pointing  to  a stone  in  the 
gutter,  ‘ and  knows  me.  I’ll  go  into  the 
hotel  and  out  the  other  door.’  He  began 
to  laugh  and  clap  me  on  the  shoulder. 
‘ Stand  here  and  keep  an  eye  on  him, 
the  chap  with  the  brown  fur  cap.  In 
about  fifteen  minutes  come  in  and  go 
home  by  the  back  way.’  Then  in  a loud 
voice  he  said  that  he  would  be  with  me 
in  a moment,  and  ducked  into  the  hotel. 
I had  a good  look  at  the  spy.  He  was 
well  dressed  and  pompous.”  Lambert 
paused.  He  looked  like  a scoundrel,” 
he  added,  after  a moment.  He  crossed 
over  to  a jewelry  store  and  pretendel 
to  be  looking  at  the  display,  but  I could 
see  that  he  was  watching  the  hotel  in 
the  mirror  at  the  back  of  the  show  win- 
dow and  waiting  for  Nikolai.  After  a 
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few  minutes  of  pacing  up  and  down  I 
followed  Nikolai’s  directions. 

“All  night  Nikolai  did  not  come  home. 
The  next  morning  a girl  brought  a mes- 
sage from  him.  He  had  cleared  out.  She 
told  me  that  he  had  been  arrested  once 
in  Moscow  for  complicity  in  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  governor.  I was  pretty 
well  staggered.  I had  never  before  real- 
ized that  he  had  practised  terrorism. 

“ I kept  on  the  lookout  for  spies  for 
some  weeks.  I had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them  for  myself,  but  it  is  unpleasant  to 
feel  that  some  one  may  be  following  you. 
I did  not  see  the  man  again.  Nikolai’s 
ruse  had  evidently  worked,  and  the  scent 
had  been  lost.  Almost  six  months  passed 
before  I saw  that  spy  again.”  He  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  spun  his 
empty  glass  around  with  his  finger  a 
moment  before  he  went  on,  staring  at 
me,  with  the  muscles  of  his  face  loosen- 
ing and  tightening.  “ I went  on  with 
my  work  translating  peace  doctrine  into 
English,  and  once  or  twice  a month  I 
would  go  down  to  the  ^ Old  Man’s  ’ home 
for  inspiration. 

“ One  morning,  after  about  three 
monthsj  Nikolai  turned  up.  I found  him 
when  I came  in  from  breakfast.  He  had 
a scheme.  One  of  the  good  typesetters 
of  the  party  had  just  come  out  of  jail, 
and  they  wanted  a printing-press  here  in 
St.  Petersburg.  ' This  is  the  kind  of 
work,’  Nikolai  said,  Hhat  you  believe  in, 
and  we  need  your  help.’  They  wanted  a 
blind  to  hide  behind,  a place  where  some 
real  business  went  on  in  the  daytime  so 
that  they  could  run  their  presses  there 
at  night  without  being  suspected.  The 
details  had  been  arranged.  All  they  need- 
ed was  some  one  who  was  above  suspicion 
to  take  charge  of  the  business.  I did 
approve  of  that  kind  of  work,  and  I said 
at  once  that  I would  help  them.  I was 
strong  on  propaganda,  of  course. 

“ And  so,  early  in  June — it  was  1902 — 
I found  myself  at  work  as  the  Russian 
agent  of  an  English  machine  factory.  I 
never  saw  my  employers,  but  of  course 
they  were  next  to  the  game.  My  head- 
quarters were  a storehouse  on  a lonely 
back  street.  The  firm  had  representatives 
travelling  in  the  interior;  all  I had  to  do 
was  to  get  the  goods  through  the  customs 
and  forward  them  to  the  buyer.  There 
was  a big  cellar,  and  there,  hidden  away 


among  crates  of  machinery,  was  the 
printing-press,  then  the  warerooms,  and 
on  the  top  floor  our  bedrooms.  Nikolai 
went  out  every  morning  at  six  and 
returned  in  the  evening.  The  neighbors 
thought  he  worked  somewhere.  In  reality 
he  carried  out  what  had  been  printed 
during  the  night  and  brought  back  with 
him  the  copy  for  the  next  job.  He  slept 
during  the  day  with  friends  across  the 
river.  At  the  back  was  a girl  about  thirty 
— ^ Tyotka  ’ we  called  her.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  my  housekeeper,  and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  she  did  the  housework  and 
cooked  the  meals. 

“ Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  nearly 
three  months.  It  was  deadly  dull;  only 
my  interest  in  the  language  and  my  own 
theories  kept  me  alive.  Tyotka  was  a won- 
der. She  had  a husband  otf  somewhere  in 
the  active  work,  and  she  must  have  longed 
for  news  and  excitement,  but  she  was 
always  as  sweet  as  a June  meadow.  It 
was  just  like  sunshine  to  have  her  come 
into  the  room.  I have  seen  heroism 
among  these  revolutionists,  but  hers  was 
better  than  the  kind  that  chucks  bombs. 
I never  heard  a word  of  complaint  out 
of  her  in  those  three  months.”  He  started 
up  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  then  he  stopped  in  front  of 
me,  his  face  twitching. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  you  have  ever 
had  a woman  friend  like  that,”  he  said. 
“ I wasn’t  in  love  with  her — it’s  good 
I wasn’t — she  had  a husband  and  she 
loved  him.  But  I admired  her  more  than 
any  person  I had  ever  known.  She  didn’t 
wear  her  hair  short,  or  get  herself  up  like 
a tub  as  some  of  these  soulful  Russian 
girls  do.  I never  saw  her  in  any  dress 
except  some  kind  of  plain  housekeeping 
thing,  but  I am  sure  a ball  dress  would 
have  looked  well  on  her.  She  was  the 
right  sort.  She  was  not  a narrow-minded 
fanatic,  either,  like  many  of  these  revolu- 
tionists. She  scarcely  ever  talked  about 
the  revolution,  in  fact.  Once  or  twice — 
only  once  or  twice — in  those  three  months 
we  really  talked  together,  not  about 
things,  but  about  ourselves  and  what  life 
meant  to  us.  She  was  interested  in  my 
Tolstoism.  I remember  once  when  I was 
talking  about  it  she  dropped  her  head 
in  her  hand  as  if  she  were  very  weary, 
and  said,  sadly,  ‘ We  Russians,  we  would 
all  like  to  be  Tolstoists — ^but  we  can’t.’ 
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She  believed  in  terrorism.  Well,  if  I 
ever  should  win  the  love  of  a woman,  I 
want  her  to  be  like  Tyotka,”  he  said, 
quietly.  He  sat  down  and  relit  his  cigar. 

“ Three  months  had  gone  by  like  this,” 
he  went  on.  I had  been  in  Russia  then 
two  years.  I was  beginning  to  think  of 
coining  back  to  America,  when  something 
happened.  I generally  took  my  meals 
out  to  save  Tyotka  the  extra  cooking,  and 
I used  to  eat  at  a little  restaurant  not 
far  from  my  office.  The  waiter  was  a 
talkative  chap,  interested  in  America,  and 
willing  to  listen  to  my  halting  Russian. 
I usually  had  my  supper  at  seven.  It 
is  an  odd  hour  here,  and  I was  often  alone 
in  the  place. 

One  night  as  I sat  down  I noticed 
another  man  at  a table  in  the  comer. 
I noticed  him  without  thinking  of  him, 
seemed  to  register  him  in  my  mind.  I 
didn’t  really  think  about  him  until  he 
called  the  head  waiter  and  began  to  talk. 
Then  I seemed  to  get  alert  suddenly.  My 
ears  burned.  The  waiter  made  a gesture 
as  though  he  were  directing  the  fellow 
to  my  office,  and  just  then  the  man  made 
a movement  with  his  head  that  I recog- 
nized in  a flash.  I had  enough  presence 
of  mind  not  to  start.  A change  in  the 
way  he  wore  his  beard  had  deceived  me. 
But  that  turn  of  the  head  I knew — like 
an  animal’s.  He  was  the  spy  whom  1 
had  left  standing  before  the  mirror  of 
the  jeweller’s  show  - case  opposite  the 
Hotel  France. 

I ate  my  meal  mechanically,  and 
wondered  what  I ought  to  do.  I was  sure 
he  recognized  me,  and  equally  sure  that 
it  was  only  a chance  encounter.  But  he 
would  follow  me  when  I went  out.  He 
suspected  me  because  I had  been  with 
Nikolai.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to 
grive  him  the  slip,  but  I saw  that  if  he 
had  asked  the  waiter  where  I lived  he 
would  come  there  and  discover  Nikolai 
and  perhaps  unearth  the  whole  scheme. 
I shifted  nervously  in  my  chair,  and 
then  I felt  the  revolver  in  my  pocket 
rub  against  my  hip.  It  touched  me  like 
a hand  out  of  the  dark.  I carried  a 
revolver  because  the  office  was  in  a lone- 
ly district,  deserted  after  dark  except 
by  night-birds,  and  they  were  inclined 
to  be  insolent,  poor  famished  devils,  if 
they  thought  you  were  unarmed.  I had 
to  use  force  one  night  to  get  away  from 


one  that  kept  at  me.  I lost  my  temper 
and  hit  him  harder  than  was  necessary. 
You  know  I never  did  know  how  hard 
I was  hitting.  And  so  I decided  it  was 
better  to  threaten  violence  than  to  really 
use  it.  I hardly  knew  how  the  thing 
worked.  You’ve  seen  these  Brownings,” 
and  he  pulled  out  the  short  bright  pistol 
and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Well,  when  I felt  it  pressing  against 
my  hip  that  night  I got  up  at  once  and 
went  up  to  the  desk  and  paid  my  bill. 
I had  no  definite  idea  of  killing  the 
man,  but  I rehearsed  in  my  mind  the 
fact  that  I had  opened  the  barrel  in 
the  morning,  and  there  was  one  cartridge 
in  the  chamber.  When  I went  out  my 
man  followed  me,  apparently  sure  that 
I had  not  recognized  him.  I didn’t  look 
back,  but  I could  hear  him  following 
me  quite  plainly.”  Lambert  got  up  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  again.  The 
excitement  of  that  night  was  upon  him. 

I was  in  a strange,  an  awfully 
strange,  psychological  state.  Subcon- 
sciously— when  I thought  of  the  cartridge 
in  the  pistol — a complete  plan  of  action 
had  sprung  into  my  mind,  not  step  by 
step,  like  something  you  think  out,  but 
ready  to  use  in  an  instant.  All  I had 
to  do  was  to  keep  the  hound  with  me 
until  dark,  lead  him  into  a deserted  part 
of  the  city,  then  turn  a dark  comer  and 
wait  for  him.  I knew  a certain  street. 
A pistol  doesn’t  make  much  noise.  The 
people  indoors — I had  nothing  to  fear — 
they  would  only  peer  out  cautiously,  and 
the  police  are  no  braver  than  ordinary 
mortals.  It  was  as  simple  as  taking  a 
walk.  The  whole  thing  came  to  me  in- 
stantaneously, not  as  a doubtful,  des- 
perate plan,  but  as  something  ordinary, 
certain  to  work. 

But  somehow  as  I plunged  on  down 
the  street  I put  it  from  me.  Everything 
I had  ever  thought  consciously  was 
against  it.  I had  never  killed  a man; 
there  must  be  some  other  way,  I said 
to  myself.  I must  think;  I must  find 
it.  And  so  instead  of  walking  to  the 
deserted  part  of  the  town,  I turned  to 
the  crowded  Nevski.  I wanted  to  gain 
time  to  think.  I resolved  not  to  accept 
the  plan  I had  made;  I tried  consciously 
to  put  it  out  of  my  mind,  but  it  stayed 
there  like  a stationary  thing  in  the  back 
of  my  brain.  The  facts  stared  at  me; 
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there  was  no  other  way.  He  was  follow- 
ing me  now — they  were  safe  so  long  as 
he  did  that,— but  if  I shook  him  off  he 
would  come  to  the  office  the  next  day. 
If  he  did  not  already  know  the  address, 
he  would  ask  the  waiter.  So  I turned 
away  from  the  Nevski.  Afraid  of  losing 
him  accidentally  in  the  crowd,  I strolled 
about  aimlessly  for  a while.  Over  and 
over  I went  through  the  round  of  my 
argument.  I was  sure  that  he  had  picked 
me  up  by  chance,  that  he  had  not  de- 
nounced me  to  any  one  else,  that  if  he 
were  out  of  the  way  the  danger  would 
be  over.  I could  save  them  all  if  T 
killed  him.  Well,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I appreciated  Hamlet,”  he  said, 
pausing  suddenly. 

It’s  strange  how  your  mind  works 
on  such  occasions,”  he  went  on.  “ I 
seemed  to  see  Irving  saying,  ^I’ll  have 
grounds  more  relative  than  this,’  with 
that  emphasis  which  makes  life  of  words 
— ^just  the  way  he  dragged  his  feet  and 
gestured  with  his  full  arm.  And  then 
I laughed  to  myself  over  a story  I had 
once  heard  about  him.  I could  have 
screamed  with  laughter.  Then  the  shuf- 
fle of  feet  behind  me  brought  me  back 
to  reality.  Again  I went  around  the 
vicious  circle — the  lives  and  the  work 
of  my  friends  were  in  this  man’s  hands. 
If  he  lived,  their  work  would  stop.  The 
way  to  save  them  was  to  silence  him 
now, — murder,  in  plain  speech.  My 
mind  said  it  quite  plainly. 

The  moon  was  rising  as  I went  along 
the  boulevard,  and  falling  across  a ridged 
roof;  it  made  me  think  of  one  of  Whis- 
tler’s etchings.  Every  Whistler  etching 
I had  ever  seen  stood  out  in  my  mind 
as  if  they  had  been  cut  there  on  a series 
of  copperplates,  and  I took  off  one  after 
another.  My  mind  seemed  like  a vast 
atelier  full  of  Whistlers.  When  I came 
to  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  I began  to  think 
of  some  passages  in  the  French  Revolu- 
iion,  considering  the  style  closely,  the 
size  of  the  man’s  canvas.  Again  the 
shuffling  following  feet  came  into  my 
consciousness.  Carlyle  justified  violence. 
The  plan  which  I had  tried  to  drive  from 
my  mind  stood  out  there  again,  complete 
and  effectual.  It  was  the  only  thing.  I 
decided  it  then. 

“ I turned  on  to  the  bridge  over  to  the 
Vasily  Is^^nd.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge 


there  would  be  a policeman.  We  would 
pass  him ; beyond,  up  the  boulevard, 
there  were  a number  of  cross-streets ; 
I would  turn  into  the  darkness  and  wait. 
When  my  man  turned  the  comer  after 
me — well,  they’d  find  him  in  the  morning, 
but  they  wouldn’t  find  his  secret.  Niko- 
lai and  Yakov  and  Tyotka  would  go  on. 

I looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  after 
ten,  and  I stepped  out  briskly.  It  seemed 
as  though  I could  read  the  fellow’s  mind 
as  he  followed  along.  He  was  thinking 
that  I had  wandered  around  to  kill  time, 
and  was  hurrying  now  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment. Instead  of  bagging  only  me 
he  would  get  a valuable  address,  and  per- 
haps people  more  important  than  I,  and 
be  promoted.  This  is  what  I imagined 
he  was  thinking,  and  my  heart  hardened. 

“ We  passed  the  policeman  on  guard 
and  went  on  up  the  boulevard.  Every- 
thing was  just  as  I had  remembered  it — 
a dense  shadow  fell  across  the  entrance 
to  the  street  I had  chosen;  there  was  an 
old  piece  of  wall  there.  Just  before  we 
came  to  it  I stopped  before  a tobacco 
store  and  turned  around  slowly.  I did 
it  slowly  on  purpose.  That  had  been 
part  of  the  plan  that  had  come  to  me. 
It  would  make  my  man  think  I was 
afraid  of  being  followed  and  wanted  to 
be  sure  the  coast  was  clear.  It  would 
make  him  think  he  had  stumbled  upon 
a meeting.  I caught  just  a glimpse 
of  him  as  he  slunk  into  a doorway — 
then  I turned  and  walked  rapidly  around 
the  corner. 

“But  that  glimpse  of  him — it  seemed 
to  take — it  seemed  to  blunt  my  pur- 
pose. As  I had  walked  over  the  bridge 
he  was  only  a spy,  a hound  who  leaped 
at  the  throat  of  free  things,  to  be  slain 
like  a rat.  But  that  glimpse  of  him — 
it  was  so  strange — had  turned  him  into 
a man — a man  with  blood  in  his  veins, 
with  passions  like  Nikolai  and  Tyotka. 
The  idea  that  he  might  have  women 
somewhere  who  thought  him  a god,  shot 
into  my  head — and — well — I walked  on 
— T don’t  know  how  to  tell  you — for  a mo- 
ment I couldn’t  have  done  it — if  he  had 
killed  them  before  my  eyes.  I walked 
on  down  that  dark  street  wondering  at 
myself.  He  was  there — I was  ready,  but 
I couldn’t  do  it.  Never  had  my  mind 
been  more  firmly  made  up  to  the  neces- 
sity, the  righteousness  of  an  act,  and 
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yet  something  in  me  stronger  than  that 
conviction,  something  ancient,  I suppose, 
and  mixed  with  my  blood  through  cen- 
turies, made  my  legs  walk  on  despite 
my  will.  It  lasted  only  a second,  that 
strange  interim  of  purpose,  and  then  I 
seemed  to  be  hot  metal  again — white 
hot  — red  — my  very  blood  seemed  to 
boil.  He  was  following  me,  he  had 
turned  the  corner  as  I had  expected,  but 
the  street  was  deserted,  and  he  had 
dropped  far  behind.  I would  have  to 
get  nearer  to  him. 

‘‘  Quite  suddenly  I remembered  the 
street  more  distinctly  than  I had  before. 
I remembered  an  alleyway — a dark  and 
dismal  hole  even  in  daylight,  — and  I 
turned  into  it.  A buttress  in  the  wall 
made  a hiding-place,  ten  feet  down  the 
alley  from  the  street.  I remember  that 
my  Browning  felt  cold  in  my  hand  and 
that  shivers  ran  down  my  spine.  I leaned 
against  the  stone  wall  and  waited.  There 
was  no  wavering  this  time. 

The  seconds  dragged  themselves  out, 
and  I heard  no  sound,  no  steps.  Many 
minutes  passed.  A great  agony  of  fear 
came  to  me^awful  fear  that  he  might 
not  come.  ^ Perhaiw  the  darkness  of  this 
court  is  too  forbidding,’  I thought  to 
myself.  ^He  is  afraid  to  come;  he  will 
wait  for  me  outside.’  Yes,  I was  quite 
sure  that  was  it,  I pictured  him  crowd- 
ed into  the  shadow  of  a doorway  waiting 
for  me  to  come  back.  It  was  a frightful 
experience,  that  waiting  for  him  in  the 
inky  darkness.  When  people  tell  of  their 
hair  turning  white  at  such  times  I don’t 
believe  them.  Something  in  me  grew 
old  in  that  half  hour,  but  it  wasn’t  my 
hair  nor  anything  on  the  outside.  Some- 
thing deep  as  the  loss  of  life  seemed  to 
writhe  and  stiffen.  It  had  been  awful 
enough  walking  across  the  bridge  feeling 
the  rub  of  the  pistol  on  my  hip  at  every 
stride,  hearing  the  fall  of  his  feet  be- 
hind me,  and  knowing  that  I was  go- 
ing to  kill  him.  But  it  was  worse  here, 
— a thousand  times  worse,  standing  with 
my  revolver  in  my  hand,  and  in  my 
heart  the  awful  fear  that  I might  not 
have  the  chance  to  kill  him,  that  I might 
have  lost  it. 

There  was  one  hope  which  kept  me 
chained  in  my  place.  He  might  come, 
after  all.  If  I waited  long  enough,  he 
would  decide  that  I really  had  a rendez- 


vous there  and  would  gather  courage  to 
follow.  He  would  not  lose  his  game  just 
at  the  finish.  Perhaps  he  had  crept 
silently  to  the  entrance  of  the  alley  and 
was  peering  in  at  that  moment,  ready  to 
take  flight  at  the  slightest  sound.  It 
was  so  dark  that  I could  not  have  seen 
him  if  he  had.  If  he  did  not  come — 
I stood  there  through  eternity.  Off 
somewhere  in  the  night  a woman  with 
a commonplace  voice  was  singing.  I am 
not  good  at  remembering  music,  but  I 
know  that  tune  I — Italian.  Sometimes  I 
hear  it  in  my  sleep,  and  wake  up  in  a 
sweat.  It  was  so  damnably  incongruous, 
that  soft  Southern  thing  being  sung  in 
some  dim  warm  drawing-room,  perhaps 
ending  at  some  man’s  lips,  and  I stand- 
ing there,  wild  with  rage  that  I might 
not  have  the  chance  to  kill  a man.  After 
a while  the  singing  stopped.  There  was 
an  interminable  silence,  and  then  some 
drunkards  shouted  hoarsely  on  the  boule- 
vard. God ! 

“ How  long  I had  been  there  I didn’t 
know.  I knew  that  one  could  never  be 
sure  about  time.  Often  my  mind  would 
wander  off.  Once  I thought  of  an  order 
received  that  morning  for  some  Lipton 
drills.  I stood  there  and  wondered  what 
Lipton  drills  were.  I didn’t  know  whether 
they  were  army  exercises  or  mining  tools. 

“ I don’t  know  how  long  it  had  been 
when  suddenly  a new  thought  flashed 
into  my  brain.  Perhaps  the  spy  had 
recognized  my  trap  when  I had  let  my 
chance  pass ; perhajm  he  guessed  that 
there  was  no  rendezvous,  that  I was  just 
standing  in  there  with  my  revolver 
cocked,  waiting  for  him.  The  thought 
of  him  just  around  the  comer,  smiling, 
laughing  at  me,  filled  me  with  a fury 
I can’t  express.  I cursed  the  weakness 
which  had  paralyzed  me  just  when  I 
could  have  acted.  I could  wait  no  longer. 

crept  to  the  entrance  of  the  alley. 
The  nights  are  not  very  dark  in  Russia 
in  September,  and  I had  no  doubt  that 
I could  make  him  out  lurking  in  some 
shadow  in  the  street.  If  he  were  near 
enough,  I would  try  a shot  at  him.  I 
relied  on  a rush.  I would  be  on  him 
before  he  realized  it,  and  even  if  he  could 
get  his  revolver  out,  I had  one  too — 
just  so  T would  kill  him — ^to  get  him 
wiped  out — ^his  power  gone.  So  T took 
my  Browning  in  my  teeth  and  crawled 
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along  on  my  hands  and  knees  close  to 
the  wall  where  the  shadow  was  darkest. 
It  sounds  funny,  I suppose,  an  American 
citizen  in  the  twentieth  century  crawling 
around  a dark  alley,  like  a brigand  in  a 
treasure  story,  with  a revolver  in  his  teeth. 
But  it  didn’t  seem  funny  to  me  then.  One 
can  laugh  at  life — even  sneer  at  it — 
but  death,  whether  you’re  giving  or  tak- 
ing it — there  isn’t  any  humor  in  that. 

I reached  the  entrance  to  the  alley 
and  looked  quickly  up  and  down  the 
street.  I looked  again  more  intently. 
I probed  every  shadow.  There  was  no 
one  there.  Suddenly  the  truth  came  to 
me,  and  I sank  down  on  the  pavement. 
I lay  there  for  some  time,  seeing  what 
had  happened — plainly.  I had  never 
thought  of  his  going  and  leaving  me 
there.  He  had  probably  thought  that  I 
could  be  caught  at  his  leisure.  It  was 
not  me  he  wanted,  anyway.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  search  my  house  for  traces  of 
Nikolai.  He  was  probably  at  the  office 
now  with  the  police. 

“ I sprang  up,  quite  crazed  by  my  folly 
and  weakness,  and  ran  wildly  up  the 
street.  There  was  no  cab  in  sight.  The 
policeman  at  the  bridge  shouted  at  me. 
His  voice  and  the  cold  breeze  from  the 
river  as  I went  on  up  the  bridge  cooled 
me.  I had  been  fool  enough  for  one 
night.  I must  be  calm  now.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  too  late.  I looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  after  one.  I had  been 
at  least  two  hours  in  that  black  hole. 
To  go  to  the  office  now  would  be  to  walk 
into  the  lion’s  mouth  and  would  do  no 
good.  Nikolai  had  given  me  the  address 
of  a revolutionist  to  whom  I must  go 
in  a case  of  extreme  emergency.  He 
was  the  janitor  in  a house  where  some 
of  the  comrades  lived.  I routed  him 
out.  He  listened  to  my  story  so  gravely 
as  to  satisfy  even  my  frenzy.  I told  him 
all  except  that  one  moment  of  weakness 
when  I might  have  killed  my  man  and 
didn’t.  What  was  the  use  of  telling 
that?  Somehow  I knew — I knew  well — 
that  such  a moment  of  weakness  would 
never  come  again.  ^ Of  course  you  must 
not  go,’  he  said;  ^I  will  send  some 
one.’  He  took  me  up-stairs,  pulled  a 
young  man  out  of  bed,  and  sent  him  off 
to  give  warning  if  there  was  time.  If 
not,  to  bring  the  news.  I remember  that 
room.  I sat  there  three  hours  and 


stared  about  it,  waiting.  Of  course  the 
warning  was  too  late.  Everything  looked 
quiet,  but  the  young  fellow  saw  cracks 
in  the  door  and  a bullet  hole  in  the 
window.  He  was  sure  that  the  police 
were  inside,  waiting  for  me  to  return, 
so  he  had  walked  by. 

It  was  days  before  we  got  the  details. 
Some  news  of  the  affair  leaked  out 
through  the  police,  and  at  last  Tyotka 
smuggled  out  a letter  by  the  prison 
doctor.  My  spy  had  gathered  some  police 
and  smashed  in  the  door.  There  were 
six  of  them.  Three  went  up-stairs  to  my 
room  and  three  stayed  below.  Nikolai 
and  the  others,  seeing  only  the  three  at 
the  door,  decided  on  a dash.  Nikolai  got 
a ball  through  the  head  at  the  first  shot. 
Tyotka  was  wounded  in  the  foot  and  was 
captured.  Only  Yakov  got  away. 

“ For  some  days  the  comrades  hid  me, 
— days  of  hell  for  me  when  I thought 
of  Nikolai  and  Tyotka  and  that  bloated- 
faced devil.  I did  mechanically  what 
they  told  me  to.  At  last  they  brought 
the  news  that  they  had  arranged  to 
smuggle  me  aboard  a ship  for  England. 
I was  a marked  man  now,  and  would  not 
be  safe  in  Russia.  Then  I rebelled.  I 
suppose  I had  decided  long  before,  only 
I did  not  know  it.  I had  tried  non- 
resistance — ^had  hesitated  to  kill  a com- 
mon fool  hired  to  betray;  and  one  man — 
a worthy  one — ^had  died  through  my  weak- 
ness, and  a woman,  the  finest  I had  ever 
known,  was  in  a prison  hospital.  So 
I decided  to  stay.  You  see,  I felt  as 
though  I had  some  business  with  that 
spy  that  had  to  be  settled,  two  long 
blood-red  marks.  And  then  as  long  as 
they  had  taken  Tyotka  on  my  account,  I 
thought  I’d  stay  to  do  what  little  I could 
in  her  place,  at  least  till  she  got  out.” 

He  looked  up  as  though  his  story  was 
finished. 

“Where  is  Tyotka  now?”  I asked. 

He  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  Peterpaulovsky  prison. 

“ And  the  spy  ?” 

He  did  not  answer. 

“ And  the  spy  ?”  I repeated.  “ Did 
you  find  him  again  ?” 

He  looked  at  his  hands  a moment,  with 
some  emotion,  terrible  as  a typhoon,  roll- 
ing up  into  his  face,  and  then  he  looked 
up  at  me  and  nodded,  his  teeth  clenched, 
his  eyes  ablaze  and  wild. 
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liiiiitly  under  full  sunlight  that  the  eye  Our  most  gorgeous  sunsets  and  our 
is  (laz/Jed;  but  if  the  sun  is  hidden  by  most  brjlliant  skies  arc  due  to  the  alto 
some  denser  and  lower  cloud,  or  if  the  clouds.  Tltey  resemble  cirro-eumulus  and 
whole  is  stsm  by  reflection  from  a sheet  eirnestratus,  hut  their  component  cloud* 
of  glass  blackened  on  the  back,  the  halo  lets  are  larger  and  denser,  and  there  is 
stands  out  in  glowing  rainbow  tijjts,  glit*  rarely  any  admixture  with  cirrifonn 
tering  like  the  colors  on  an  iridescent  fibres.  The  sun  shining  through  them  is 
shell.  Every  now  ami  then  some  ono  greatly  dimmish  and  may  even  he  hidtlen 
hapiicus  to  notice  these  beautiful  tints,  allogetber;  but  tlhis  denser  strueture  en- 
and  in  due  courso  a paragrajih  apfK'iirs  ables  them  to  reflect  more  light  from 
in  some  iiew^spaiXT  about  the  wonderful  tlieir  sitnlit  surfaces,  and  to  throw  con- 
iridcseent  cloud,  though  the  phmiomenon  trasfing  shadows  on  the  surfaces  turned 
is  much  commoner  than  a thundiT-stonu.  aw’fty.  They  stand  out  on  the  hack* 
(hrrus  clomls  arc  extrcmoly  beautiful.  gr«»vind  f»f  the  blue  sky  with  a brilliancy 
but  their  very  delicacy  is  a defect,  and  and  solidity  which  easily  flistingulsh 
they  must  yield  the  palm  for  beauty  to  them  from  the  thiniier  eirriis,  ami  no 
those  which  eorne  a little  Lover  in  the  air,  halo  or  iri<l(‘Scent  play  of  color  is  ever 
w'he.re  moisture  is  more  abiuulaut.  and  s\cn  among  them.  When,  Jioweycr,  the 
where  the  water  cdcnuls  begin.  These  glowing  colors  of  sunset  are  thrown  upon 
are  known  to  science  as  alto-cumulus  them  they  shine  out  with  a splendor 
when  their  characteristic  feature  is  the  which  is  matched  by  no  other  cloud, 
collection  (>f  the  parfielcs  inl»v  more  or  Floating,  as  they  do,  at  a height  of  sev- 
less  rounded  or  detached  cloiullcts.  or  oral  mi L/s  above  the  groumh  they  catch 
alto-stratus when  the  doniitiant  feature  the  full  light  of  the  sun  long  after  it 
is  a level  shtH*f  or  layer  of  cloud,  has  and  it  is  no  uncomnum  Uimg 
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rising  rapidly  above  its  fellows,  or  some 
one  of  its  domes  may  be  rising  above  the 
rest.  Step  by  step  it  rises,  at  first  end- 
ing in  a rounded  curve.  But  the  top 
soon  seems  to  flatten,  not  by  a descent 
of  the  crown,  but  by  a more  rapid  up- 
rush  of  its  sides,  and  then  the  summit 
spreads  out  rapidly  in  a horizontal  plane, 
while  the  central  column  thickens  until 
the  outline  of  the  whole  is  like  that  of 
a gigantic  anvil  far  above  the  summits 
of  the  other  clouds.  Well  may  our  fore- 
fathers have  thought  that  the  thunder 
was  the  sound  of  Thor’s  hammer  strokes, 
for  this  anvil  form  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  fully  formed  thunder- 
cloud. It  is  hidden  in  the  larger  ex- 
amples, and  passes  into  the  greater  thun- 
der-clouds which  consist  of  a disk  of 
cumulus  whose  summits  rise  higher  and 
higher  toward  the  centre.  Here  is  a vast 
column,  sometimes  several  miles  in  di- 
ameter, of  uprushing  vapor,  which  ex- 
pands above  into  an  upper  disk  of  cirri- 
form  cloud,  often  spreading  for  many 
miles  ahead  of  the  central  storm.  The 
dimensions  of  these  thunder-clouds  are 
sometimes  very  great.  One  which  was 
roughly  measured  by  the  writer  must 
have  contained  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cubic  miles  of  cloud;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  an  unusually  large  specimen  of 
its  kind. 

Steadily  these  great  clouds  pass  on- 
ward, but  just  as  tlie  growth  of  a sum- 
mer cumulus  creates  forces  which  limit 
its  size,  so  the  heavy  rain  and  frozen 
hail  which  are  the  consequence  of  the 
great  size  of  the  thunder-cloud  chill  the 
ascending  currents  and  check  their  up- 
rush.  Ultimately  they  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  anvil  top  sinks  down  into  a flat- 
topped  cloud  destined  to  break  up  and 


disappear,  unless  perchance  some  other 
portion  of  the  great  lower  disk  should 
boil  up  in  a similar  way  and  repeat  the 
whole  cycle.  This  is  what  happens  when 
a thunder-storm  divides  into  two,  and  to 
some  extent  it  is  the  reason  why  such 
storms  seem  to  roll  to  and  fro. 

Thunder-clouds  are  rarely  single.  They 
form  in  companies,  and  since  they  are 
due  to  specially  violent  upward  currents 
they  come  chiefly  in  hot  weather,  and 
though  they  often  make  very  violent 
squalls  of  wind  they  rarely  come  into 
being  in  windy  weather. 

The  very  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  them  are  also  those  which  bring  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  varied  exam- 
ples of  the  higher  cloud,  for  the  same 
expansion  of  the  lower  air  to  which 
they  are  due  produces  upward  heav- 
ings  of  the  upper  air,  and  so  brings 
about  the  production  of  alto-cumulus 
and  cirro-cumulus. 

Growth,  change,  and  decay  form  a trio 
which  amount  to  a law  of  nature.  Each 
has  its  causes,  each  its  meaning,  each 
comes  in  its  proper  place.  The  student 
of  the  clouds  can  follow  all  their  forms 
through  the  three  stages,  and  can  learn 
by  experience  how  to  foretell  what  is  to 
come  from  what  he  sees  occur.  The 
thunder-cloud  gives  us  the  grandest  and 
most  rapid  history,  and  has  a human  in- 
terest of  danger  and  destructiveness 
which  makes  it  appeal  to  all.  But  all 
clouds  have  their  histories  also.  Their 
modifications  are  no  less  interesting  and 
no  less  marked,  but  their  meaning  and 
their  movement  can  only  be  fully  ap- 
preciat(*d  by  those  who  care  to  look  above 
them  and  study  carefully  the  mysterious 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  great  aerial 
oc('an  upon  whose  floor  we  live. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Whitsuntide  recess  passed — for 
the  wanderers  in  Italy — in  a glo- 
rious prodigality  of  sun,  a rushing 
of  bud  and  leaf  to  “ feed  in  air,”  a twit- 
tering of  birds,  a splendor  of  warm 
nights, — which  for  once  endorsed  the  tra- 
ditional rhapsodies  of  the  poets.  The 
little  party  of  friends  which  had  met  at 
Assisi  moved  on  together  to  Siena  and 
Perugia,  except  for  Marion  Vincent,  and 
Frobisher.  They  quietly  bade  farewell, 
and  went  their  way. 

When  Marion  kissed  Diana  at  parting, 
she  said  with  emphasis — 

“ Now,  remember ! — ^j’ou  are  not  to 
come  to  London!  You  are  not  to  go  to 
work  in  the  East  End.  I forbid  it! — 
You  are  to  go  home — and  look  lovely — 
and  be  happy!” 

Diana’s  eyes  gazed  wistfully  into  hers. 
^‘I  am  afraid — I hadn’t  thought  lately 
of  coming  to  London,”  she  murmured. 
“ I suppose — I’m  a coward.  And  just 
now,  I should  be  no  good  to  anybody.” 

‘^All  right.  I don’t  care  for  your 
reasons — so  long  as  you  go  home — and 
don’t  uproot.” 

Marion  held  her  close.  She  had  heard 
all  the  girl’s  story,  had  shown  her  the 
most  tender  sympathy.  And  on  this 
strange  wedding  journey  of  hers,  she 
knew  that  she  carried  with  her  Diana’s 
awed  love  and  yearning  remembrance. 

But  now  she  was  eager  to  be  gone; 
1o  be  alone  again  with  her  best  friend, 
in  this  breathing  space  that  remained 
to  them. 

So  Diana  saw  them  off — the  shabby, 
handsome  man,  with  his  lean,  proud,  sin- 
cere face, — and  the  woman,  so  frail  and 
white,  yet  so  indomitable.  They  carried 
various  bags  and  parcels,  mostly  tied  up 
with  string,  which  represented  all  their 
luggage;  they  travelled  with  the  peasants, 
fraternizing  with  them  where  they  could ; 
VoL.  CXVII  — Na  698.-28 


and  it  was  useless,  as  Diana  saw,  to  press 
luxuries  on  either  of  them.  Many  heads 
turned  to  look  at  them,  in  the  streets 
or  on  the  railway  platform.  There  was 
something  tragic  in  their  aspect;  yet  not 
a trace  of  abjectness;  nothing  that  asked 
for  pity.  When  Diana  last  caught  sight 
of  them,  Marion  had  a contadino’s  child 
on  her  knee,  in  the  corner  of  a third- 
class  carriage,  and  Frobisher  opposite — he 
spoke  a fluent  Italian — was  laughing  and 
jesting  with  the  father.  Marion,  smil- 
ing, waved  her  hand,  and  the  train  bore 
them  away. 

The  others  moved  to  Perugia,  and  the 
hours  they  spent  together  in  the  high 
and  beautiful  town  were  for  all  of  them 
hours  of  well-being.  Diana  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  group.  In  the  eyes  of  the  three 
men  her  story  invested  her  with  a pecul- 
iar and  touching  interest.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  her  silent  acceptance  of 
their  knowledge,  made  a bond  between 
her  and  them  which  showed  itself  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Neither  Ferrier,  nor 
Chide,  nor  young  Forbes  could  ever  do 
too  much  for  her,  or  think  for  her  too 
loyally.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
her  inevitable  perception  of  their  un- 
spoken thoughts  which  gave  her  courage 
towards  them;  a kind  of  freedom  which 
it  is  very  diflScult  for  women  to  feel  or 
exercise,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life.  She  gave  them  each — gratefully 
— a bit  of  her  heart,  in  different  ways. 

Bobbie  had  adopted  her  as  elder  sister, 
having  none  of  his  own ; and  by  now  she 
knew  all  about  his  engagement,  his  dis- 
taste for  the  Foreign  Office,  his  lack  of 
prospects  there,  and  his  determination  to 
change  it  for  some  less  expensive  and 
more  remunerative  calling.  But  Lady 
Niton  was  the  dragon  in  the  path.  She 
had  all  sorts  of  ambitious  projects  for 
him,  none  of  which,  according  to  Forbes, 
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ever  came  off,  there  being  always  some 
better  fellow  to  be  had.  Diplomacy  in 
her  eyes  was  the  natural  sphere  of  a 
young  man  of  parts  and  family,  and  as 
for  the  money,  if  he  would  only  show 
tlio  smallest  sigrns  of  getting  on,  she 
would  find  it.  But  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  Bobby  showed  no  signs  whatever 
of  getting  on.”  He  hinted  uncomfort- 
al)ly  in  his  conversations  with  Diana, 
at  the  long  list  of  his  obligations  to 
Lady  Niton — money  lent,  interest  exerted, 
services  of  many  kinds — spread  over  four 
or  five  years,  ever  since,  after  a chance 
meeting  in  a country  house,  she  had  ap- 
pointed herself  his  earthly  providence, 
and  he,  an  orphan  of  good  family,  with 
a small  income,  and  extravagant  tastes, 
had  weakly  accepted  her  bounties. 

Now  of  course  she  insists  on  my  mar- 
rying somebody  with  money.  As  if  any 
chaperon  would  look  at  me! — Two  years 
ago  I did  make  up  to  a nice  girl, — a real 
nice  girl — and  only  a thousand  a year — 
nothing  so  tremendous  after  all.  But 
her  mother  twice  carried  her  off,  in  the 
middle  of  a rattling  ball,  because  she 
had  engaged  herself  to  me — ^like  sending 
a naughty  child  to  bed!  And  the  next 
time  the  mother  made  me  take  her  down 
to  supper,  and  expounded  to  me  her 
view  of  a chaperon’s  duties — ‘ My  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Forbes  ’ — yOu  should  have  seen 
her  stony  eye ! — ‘ is  to  mar,  not  to  make. 
The  suitable  marriages  make  themselves, 
or  are  made  in  heaven.  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  except  to  keep  a fair 
field.  The  unsuitable  marriages  have  to 
be  prevented,  and  will  be  prevented.  You 
understand  me?’  ^Perfectly,’  I said — 
understand  perfectly — To  mar  is  human, 
and  to  make  divine?  Thank  you.  Have 
Borne  more  jelly?  No?  Shall  I ask  for 
your  carriage?  Good  night.’  But  Lady 
Niton  won’t  believe  a word  of  it.  She 
thinks  I’ve  only  to  ask  and  have.  She’ll 
bo  rude  to  Ettie,  and  I shall  have  to 
punch  her  head — metaphorically.  And 
bow  can  you  punch  a person’s  head  when 
they’ve  lent  you  money?” 

Diana  could  only  laugh,  and  commend 
him  to  his  Ettie,  who,  to  judge  from  her 
letters,  was  a girl  of  wits,  to  get  him  out 
of  his  scrape. 

lMeanwhil(‘,  Ferrier,  the  man  of  affairs, 
statesman,  thinker,  and  pessimist,  found 


in  his  new  friendship  with  Diana  at  once 
that  agrement,”  that  relaxation,  which 
men  of  his  sort  can  only  find  in  the  soci- 
ety of  those  women  who,  without  com- 
peting with  them,  can  yet  by  sympathy 
and  native  wit  made  their  companion- 
ship abundantly  worth  while;  and  also,  a 
means,  as  it  were,  of  vicarious  amends, 
which  he  very  eagerly  took. 

He  was  in  fact  ashamed  for  Lady 
Lucy;  humiliated,  moreover,  by  his  own 
small  influence  with  her  in  a vital  mat- 
ter. And  both  shame  and  humiliation 
took  the  form  of  tender  consideration  for 
Lady  Lucy’s  victim. 

It  did  not  at  all  diminish  the  value  of 
his  kindness,  that — most  humanly — it 
largely  showed  itself  in  what  many  peo- 
ple would  have  considered  egotistical  con- 
fessions to  a charming  girl.  Diana 
found  a constant  distraction,  a constant 
interest,  in  listening.  Her  solitary  life 
with  her  scholar  father  had  prepared  her 
for  such  a friend.  In  the  overthrow  of 
love  and  feeling,  she  bravely  tried  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  the  old  intellectual 
pleasures.  And  both  Ferrier  and  Chide, 
two  of  the  ablest  men  of  their  generation, 
were  never  tired  of  helping  her  thus  to 
recover  herself.  Chide  was  an  admirable 
story-teller;  and  the  mere  experience  of 
his  life  had  stored  him  with  tales,  hu- 
morous and  grim;  while  Ferrier  talked 
history  and  poetry,  as  they  strolled  about 
Siena  or  Perugia;  and,  as  he  sat  at  night 
among  the  letters  of  the  day,  had  a score 
of  interesting  and  amusing  things  to  say 
about  the  politics  of  the  moment.  He 
reserved  his  confessions  ” of  course  for 
the  tefes-d~tete  of  country  walks.  It  was 
then  that  Diana  seemed  to  be  holding 
in  her  girlish  hands  something  com- 
plex and  rare;  a nature  not  easily  to  be 
understood  by  one  so  much  younger. 
His  extraordinary  gifts,  his  disinterested 
temper,  his  astonishing  powers  of  work 
raised  him  in  her  eyes  to  heroic  stature. 
And  then,  some  very  human  weakness, 
some  natural  vanity,  such  as  wives  love 
and  foster  in  their  husbands,  but  which 
in  his  case  appeared  merely  forlorn  and 
eccentric, — some  deep  note  of  loneliness 
— would  touch  her  heart,  and  rouse  her 
pity.  He  talked  generally  with  an  amaz- 
ing confidence,  not  untouched  perhaps 
with  arrogance,  of  the  political  struggle 
before  him;  believed  he  should  carry  the 
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country  with  him,  and  impose  his  policy 
on  a divided  party.  Yet  again  and  again, 
amid  the  flow  of  hopeful  speculation, 
Diana  became  aware,  as  on  the  first  eve- 
ning of  Assisi,  of  some  hidden  and  tragic 
doubt,  both  of  fate  and  of  himself,  some 
deep-rooted  weariness,  against  which  the 
energy  of  his  talk  seemed  to  be  perpetu- 
ally reacting  and  protesting.  And  the 
solitariness  and  meagreness  of  his  life  in 
all  its  personal  and  domestic  aspects  ap- 
palled her.  She  saw  him  often  as  a great 
man — a really  great  man — yet  starved 
and  shelterless — amid  the  storms  that 
were  beating  up  around  him. 

The  friendship  between  him  and  Chide 
appeared  to  be  very  close,  yet  not  a little 
surprising.  They  were  old  comrades  in 
Parliament,  and  Chide  was  in  the  main 
a whole-hearted  supporter  of  Ferrier’s 
policy  and  views;  resenting  in  particular, 
as  Diana  soon  discovered,  Markham’s 
change  of  attitude.  But  the  two  men 
had  hardly  anything  else  in  common. 
Ferrier  was  an  enormous  reader,  most 
variously  accomplished;  while  his  polit- 
ical Whiggery  was  balanced  by  a restless 
scepticism  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
For  the  rest  he  was  an  ascetic,  even  in 
the  stream  of  London  life ; he  cared  noth- 
ing for  most  of  the  ordinary  amuse- 
ments; he  played  a vile  hand  at  whist 
(bridge  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  a 
waiting  world) ; he  drank  no  wine,  and 
was  contentedly  ignorant  both  of  sport 
and  games. 

Chide  on  the  other  hand  was  as  inno- 
cent of  books  as  Lord  Palmerston.  All 
that  was  necessary  for  his  career  as  a 
great  advocate  he  could  possess  himself 
of  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  his  natu- 
ral judgment  and  acuteness  were  of  the 
first  order;  his  powers  of  eloquence  among 
the  most  famous  of  his  time.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Lady  Niton  would 
have  found  him  much  better  informed 
about  the  politics  of  her  youth  than  Bar- 
ton himself.  Sir  James  too  was  hazy 
about  Louis  Philippe,  and  could  never 
remember,  in  the  order  of  Prime  Minis- 
ters, whether  Canning  or  Lord  Liverpool 
came  first.  With  this,  he  was  a simple 
and  devout  Catholic;  loved  on  his  holi- 
day to  serve  the  mass  of  some  poor  priest 
in  a mountain  valley;  and  had  more  than 
once  been  known  to  carry  off  some  lax 
Catholic  junior  on  his  circuit  to  the  per- 


formance of  his  Easter  duties,  willy- 
nilly, — by  a mixture  of  magnetism  and 
authority.  For  all  games  of  chance,  he 
had  a perfect  passion;  would  play  whist 
all  night,  and  conduct  a case  magnifi- 
cently all  day.  And  although  he  was  no 
sportsman  in  the  ordinary  sense,  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunities  in  a very  pe- 
nurious youth,  he  had  an  Irishman’s 
love  of  horseflesh,  and  knew  the  Derby 
winners  from  the  beginning  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  Macaulay  knew  the 
Senior  Wranglers. 

Yet  the  two  men  loved,  respected,  an«l 
understood  each  other.  Diana  wondered 
secretly  whether  Sir  James  could  have 
explained  to  her  the  bond  between  Fer- 
rier and  Lady  Lucy.  That,  to  her  in- 
experience, was  a complete  m>^stery!  Al- 
most every  day,  Ferrier  wrote  to  Tallyn, 
and  twice  a week  at  least,  as  the 
letters  were  delivered  at  table  d’hote, 
Diana  could  not  help  seeing  the  long 
pointed  writing  on  the  thin  black-edged 
paper,  which  had  once  been  for  her  the 
signal  of  doom.  She  hardly  suspected 
indeed  how  often  she  herself  made 
the  subject  of  the  man’s  letters.  Ferrier 
wrote  of  her  persistently  to  Lady  Lucy, 
being  determined  that  so  much  punish- 
ment at  least  should  be  meted  out  to  that 
lady.  The  mistress  of  Tallyn  on  her  side 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Mal- 
lory. All  the  pages  in  his  letters  which 
concerned  her  might  never  have  been 
written;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  not 
a word  of  them  would  ever  reach  Oliver. 
Diana’s  pale  and  saddened  beauty;  the 
dignity  which  grief,  tragic  grief,  free 
from  all  sordid  or  ignoble  elements,  can 
infuse  into  a personality;  the  affection 
she  inspired,  the  universal  sympathy  that 
was  felt  for  her — ^he  dwelt  on  these 
things,  till  Lady  Lucy,  exasperated, 
could  hardly  bring  herself  to  open  the 
envelopes  which  contained  his  lucubra- 
tions. Could  any  subject,  in  correspond- 
ence with  herself,  be  more  unfitting  or 
more  futile? — and  what  difference  could 
it  all  possibly  make  with  the  girl’s  shock- 
ing antecedents? 

One  radiant  aftenioon,  after  a long 
day  of  sightseeing,  Diana  and  Mrs.  Col- 
wood  retreated  to  their  rooms  to  write 
letters  and  to  rest ; Forbes  was  hotly  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  for  an  Uinbriau 
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primitif,  which  he  had  just  discovered  in 
an  old  house  in  a back  street,  whither,  no 
doubt,  the  skilful  antiquario  had  that 
morning  transported  it  from  his  shop; 
and  Sir  James  had  gone  out  for  a stroll, 
on  the  splendid  road  which  winds  grad- 
ually down  the  hill  on  which  Perugia 
stands,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Volumnii  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  so  on  to  Assisi 
and  Foligno  in  the  blue  distance. 

Half  way  down,  he  met  Ferrier,  as- 
cending from  the  tomb.  Sir  James 
turned,  and  they  strolled  back  together. 
The  Umbrian  landscape,  girdling  the  su- 
perb town,  showed  itself  unveiled.  Every 
gash  on  the  tom  white  sides  of  the  east- 
ern Appenines,  every  tint  of  purple  or 
porcelain-blue  on  the  nearer  hills,  every 
plane  of  the  smiling  valley  as  it  wound 
southwards,  lay  bathed  in  a broad  and 
searching  light,  which  yet  was  a light  of 
beauty, — of  infinite  illusion. 

I must  say  I have  enjoyed  my  life ! — ” 
said  Ferrier  abruptly,  as  they  paused  to 
look  back — though  I don’t  put  it  alto- 
gether in  the  first  class!” 

Sir  James  raised  his  eyebrows — smiled 
— and  did  not  immediately  reply. 

Chide — old  fellow !”  Ferrier  resumed, 
turning  to  him — Before  leaving  Eng- 
land I signed  my  will.  Do  you  object 
that  I have  named  you  one  of  the 
two  executors?” 

Sir  James  gave  him  a cordial  glance. 

^^All  right,  I’ll  do  my  best — if  need 
arises.  I suppose,  Johnnie, — you’re  a 
rich  man?” 

The  name  ‘^Johnnie,”  very  rarely 
heard  between  them,  went  back  to  early 
days  at  the  Bar,  when  Ferrier  was  for 
a time  in  the  same  chambers  with  the 
young  Irishman,  who  wuthin  three  years 
of  being  called  was  making  a large  in- 
come; whereas  Ferrier  had  very  soon 
convinced  himself  that  the  Bar  was  not 
for  him,  nor  he  for  the  Bar,  and  be- 
ing a man  of  means  had  ‘^plumped” 
for  politics. 

“Yes,  I’m  not  badly  off,”  said  Ferrier; 
“I'm  almost  the  last  of  my  family;  and 
a lot  of  money  has  found  its  way  to  me 
first  and  last.  It’s  been  precious  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  If  Oliver 
!Markham  had  stuck  to  that  delightful 
girl,  I should  have  left  it  to  him.” 

Sir  James  made  a growling  sound, 
more  expressive  than  articulate. 


“ As  it  is  ” — Ferrier  resumed — “ I have 
left  half  of  it  to  my  old  Oxford  college; 
and  half  to  the  University.” 

Chide  nodded.  Presently  a slight  flush 
rose  in  his  very  clear  complexion,  and  he 
looked  round  on  his  companion  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

“ It  is  odd  that  you  should  have  start- 
ed this  subject.  I too  have  just  signed 
a new  will.” 

“Ah?”  Ferrier’s  broad  countenance 
showed  a very  human  curiosity.  “I  be- 
lieve  you  are  scarcely  more  blessed  with 
kindred  than  I?” 

“ No.  In  the  main  I could  please  my- 
self. I have  left  the  bulk  of  what  I had 
to  leave — to  Miss  Mallory.” 

“ Excellent !”  cried  Ferrier.  “ She 
treats  you  already  like  a daughter.” 

“ She  is  very  kind  to  me,”  said  Sir 
James,  with  a touch  of  ceremony  that 
became  him.  “And  there  is  no  one  in 
whom  I feel  a deeper  interest.” 

“ She  must  be  made  happy  I”  exclaimed 
Ferrier — “she  must!  Is  there  no  one — 
besides  Oliver?” 

Sir  James  drew  himself  up.  “I  hope 
she  has  put  all  thought  of  Oliver  out  of 
her  mind  long  since.  Well! — ^I  had  a 
letter  from  Lady  Fenton  last  week, — 
dear  woman  that ! — all  the  love-affairs 
in  the  county  come  to  roost  in  her 
mind.  She  talks  of  young  Roughsedge. 
Perhaps  you  don’t  know  anything  of 
the  gentleman?” 

He  explained,  so  far  as  his  own  knowl- 
edge went.  Ferrier  listened  attentively. 
A soldier?  Good.  Handsome,  modest, 
and  capable? — better.  Had  just  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  Nigerian  expe- 
dition— mentioned  in  despatches  last 
week.  Better  still! — so  long  as  he  kept 
clear  of  the  folly  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  killed.  But  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
young  lady? 

Sir  James  sighed.  “I  sometimes  see 
in  her  traces  of — of  inheritance — which 
make  one  anxious.” 

Ferrier’s  astonishment  showed  itself  in 
mouth  and  eyes. 

“ What  I mean  is,”  said  Sir  J ames 
hastily,  “ a dramatic,  impassioned  way 
of  looking  at  things.  It  would  never  do 
if  she  were  to  get  any  damned  nonsense 
about  ‘expiation,’  or  not  being  free  to 
marry, — into  her  head.” 

Ferrier  agreed,  but  a little  awkwardly. 
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since  the  “damned  nonsense was  Lady 
Lucy’s  nonsense,  and  both  knew  it. 

They  walked  slowly  back  to  Assisi,  first 
putting  their  elderly  heads  together  a 
little  further  on  the  subject  of  Diana, 
and  then  passing  on  to  the  politics  of 
the  moment — to  the  ever  present  subject 
of  the  party  revolt,  and  its  effect  on 
the  election. 

“ Pshaw ! — let  them  attack  you  as  they 
please  1”  said  Chide,  after  they  had 
talked  a while.  “You  are  safe  enough. 
There  is  no  one  else.  You  are  like  the 
hero  in  a novel,  *the  indispensable.’” 

Ferrier  laughed. 

“Don’t  be  so  sure.  There  is  always  a 
‘supplanter’ — when  the  time  is  ripe.” 

“Where  is  he?  Who  is  he?” 

“ I had  a very  curious  letter  from 
Lord  Philip  this  morning,”  said  Fer- 
rier thoughtfully. 

Chide’s  expression  changed. 

Lord  Philip  Darcy,  a brilliant  but 
quite  subordinate  member  of  the  former 
Liberal  Government,  had  made  but  oc- 
casional appearances  in  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  five  years’  rule  of  the  Tories.  He 
was  a traveller  and  explorer,  and  when 
in  England,  a passionate  votary  of  the 
Turf.  An  incisive  tongue,  never  more 
amusing  than  when  it  was  engaged  in 
railing  at  the  English  workman  and  de- 
mocracy in  general,  a handsome  person, 
and  a strong  leaning  to  Eitualism, — 
these  qualities  and  distinctions  had  not 
for  some  time  done  much  to  advance  his 
Parliamentary  i)Osition.  But  during  the 
preceding  session  he  had  been  more  regu- 
lar in  his  attendance  at  the  House,  and 
had  made  a considerable  impression 
there, — as  a man  of  eccentric,  but  pos- 
sibly great  ability.  On  the  whole  he 
had  been  a loyal  supporter  of  Ferrier’s; 
but  in  two  or  three  recent  speeches 
there  had  been  signs  of  coquetting  with 
the  extremists. 

Ferrier  having  mentioned  the  letter, 
relapsed  into  silence.  Sir  James,  with  a 
little  contemptuous  laugh,  enquired  what 
the  nature  of  the  letter  might  be. 

“ Oh  well,  he  wants  certain  pledges.” 
Ferrier  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  his  friend.  Sir  James 
perused  it,  and  handed  it  back  with  a 
sarcastic  lip. 

“ He  imagines  you  are  going  to  accept 
that  programme?” 


“I  don’t  know.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  letter  implies  a threat  if  I don’t.” 

“ A threat  of  desertion  ? Let  him.” 

“ That  letter  wasn’t  written  off  his  own 
bat.  There  is  a good  deal  behind  it. 
The  plot  in  fact  is  thickening.  From  the 
letters  of  this  morning,  I see  that  a regu- 
lar press  campaign  is  beginning.” 

He  mentioned  two  party  papers  which 
had  already  gone  over  to  the  dissi- 
dents, one  of  some  importance,  the  other 
of  none. 

“All  right,”  said  Chide;  “so  long  as 
the  Herald  and  the  Flag  do  their  duty. 
By  the  way,  hasn’t  the  Herald  got  a 
new  editor?” 

“ Yes — a man  called  Barrington — a 
friend  of  Oliver’s.” 

“Ah? — a good  deal  sounder  on  many 
points  than  Oliver  1”  grumbled  Sir  James. 

Ferrier  did  not  reply. 

Chide  noticed  the  invariable  way  in 
which  Markham’s  name  dropped  between 
them,  whenever  it  was  introduced  in 
this  connection. 

As  they  neared  the  gate  of  the  town 
they  parted.  Chide  returning  to  the  hotel, 
while  Ferrier,  the  most  indefatigable  of 
sightseers,  hurried  off  towards  San  Pietro. 

He  spent  a quiet  hour  on  the  Peru- 
ginos,  deciding  however  with  himself  in 
the  end  that  they  gave  him  but  a moder- 
ate pleasure;  and  then  came  out  again 
into  the  glow  of  an  incomparable  eve- 
ning. Something  in  the  light  and  splen- 
dor of  the  scene,  as  he  lingered  on  the 
high  terrace,  hanging  over  the  plain, 
looking  down  as  though  from  the  battle- 
ments, the  ft<igrantia  moenia  of  some 
celestial  city,  challenged  the  whole  life 
and  virility  of  the  man. 

“Yet  what  ails  me?”  he  thought  to 
himself  curiously;  and  quite  without 
anxiety.  “ It  is  as  though  I were  listen- 
ing— for  the  approach  of  some  person  or 
event — as  though  a door  were  open — or 
about  to  open — ” 

What  more  natural? — in  this  pause 
before  the  fight?  And  yet  politics  seemed 
to  have  little  to  do  with  it.  The  expect- 
ancy seemed  to  lie  deeper,  in  a region 
of  the  soul  to  which  none  were  or  ever 
had  been  admitted,  except  some  friends 
of  his  Oxford  youth,— long  since  dead. 

And,  suddenly,  the  contest  which  lay 
before  him  appeared  to  him  under  a new 
aspect,  bathed  in  a broad  philosophic 
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air;  a light  serene  and  transforming,  like 
the  light  of  the  Umbrian  evening.  Was 
it  not  possibly  true  that  he  had  no  future 
place  as  the  leader  of  English  Liberal- 
ism? Forces  were  welling  up  in  its 
midst,  forces  of  violent  and  revolution- 
ary change,  with  which  it  might  well  be 
he  had  no  power  to  cope.  He  saw  him- 
self, in  a waking  dream,  as  one  of  the 
last  defenders  of  a lost  position.  The 
day  of  Utopias  was  dawning;  and  what 
has  the  critical  mind  to  do  with  Utopias? 
Yet  if  men  desire  to  attempt  them,  who 
shall  stay  them? 

Barton,  McEwart,  Lankester  — with 
their  boundless  faith  in  the  power  of  a 
few  sessions  and  measures  to  remake  this 
old,  old  England — with  their  impatiences, 
their  readiness  at  any  moment  to  fling 
some  wild  arrow  from  the  string  amid 
the  crowded  long-descended  growths  of 
English  life;  he  felt  a strong  intellectual 
contempt  for  both  their  optimisms  and 
audacities;  mingled  i)erhaps  with  a cer- 
tain envy. 

Sadness  and  despondency  grew  upon 
him.  His  hand  sought  in  his  pocket  for 
the  little  volume  of  Leopardi  he  had  taken 
out  with  him.  On  that  king  of  pessimists, 
that  prince  of  all  despairs,  he  had  just 
spent  half  an  hour  among  the  olives. 
Could  renunciation  of  life,  and  contempt 
of  the  human  destiny,  go  further? 

Well,  Leopardi’s  case  was  not  his.  It 
was  true,  what  he  had  said  to  Chide. 
With  all  drawbacks,  he  had  enjoyed  his 
life,  had  found  it  abundantly  worth  living. 

And  after  all  was  not  Leopardi  him- 
self a witness  to  the  life  he  rejected,  to 
the  Nature  he  denounced?  Ferrier  re- 
called his  cry  to  his  brother — “ Love  me. 
Carlo, — for  God’s  sake!  I need  love, 
love,  love! — fire,  enthusiasm,  life.” 

''Fire,  enthusiasm,  life”  Does  the 
human  lot  contain  these  things,  or  no? 
If  it  does,  have  the  gods  mocked  us  aft- 
er all  ? 

Pondering  these  great  words,  Ferrier 
strolled  homeward,  while  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  evening  splendor  died  from 
Perusia  Augusta,  and  the  mountains 
sank  deeper  into  the  gold  and  purple  of 
the  twilight. 

As  for  love,  he  had  missed  it  long  ago. 
But  existence  was  still  rich,  still  full  of 
savor;  so  long  as  a man’s  will  held;  his 
rrrip  on  men  and  circumstance. 


All  action,  he  thought,  is  the  climbing 
of  a precipice,  upheld  above  infinity  by 
one  slender  sustaining  rope.  Call  it  what 
we  like — will,  faith,  ambition,  the  wish 
to  live, — in  the  end  it  fails  us  all.  And 
in  that  moment,  when  we  begin  to  imag- 
ine how  and  when  it  may  fail  us — we 
hear,  across  the  sea  of  time,  the  first 
phantom  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell. 

There  were  times  now  when  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  cold  approaching  breath  of 
such  a moment.  But  they  were  still  in- 
variably succeeded  by  a passionate  re- 
coil of  life  and  energy.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  hotel,  he  was  once 
more  plunged  in  all  the  preoccupations, 
the  schemes,  the  pugnacities  of  the 
party  leader. 

A month  later,  on  an  evening  towards 
the  end  of  June,  Dr.  Roughsedge,  lying 
reading  in  the  shade  of  his  little  garden, 
saw  his  wife  approaching.  He  raised 
himself  with  alacrity. 

“You’ve  seen  her?” 

“ Yes.” 

With  this  monosyllabic  answer,  Mrs. 
Roughsedge  seated  herself,  and  slowly 
untied  her  bonnet  strings. 

“ My  dear, — ^you  seem  discomposed.” 

“I  hate  men.'”  said  Mrs.  Roughsedge 
vehemently. 

The  doctor  raised  his  eyebrows.  “ I 
apologize  for  my  existence.  But  you 
might  go  so  far  as  to  explain.” 

Mrs.  Roughsedge  was  silent. 

“ How  is  that  child  ?”  said  the  Doctor, 
abruptly.  “ Come ! — I am  as  fond  of 
her  as  you  are.” 

Mrs.  Roughsedge  raised  her  handker- 
chief. 

“ That  any  man,  with  a heart — ” she 
began  in  a stifled  voice. 

“ Why  you  should  speculate  on  any- 
thing so  abnormal !”  cried  the  Doctor 
impatiently.  “ I suppose  your  remark 
applies  to  Oliver  Markham.  Is  she 
breaking  her  own  heart?  — that’s  all 
that  signifies.” 

“ She  is  extremely  well  and  cheerful.” 

“Well,  then,  what’s  the  matter?” 

Mrs.  Roughsedge  looked  out  of  the 
window, — twisting  her  handkerchief — 

“ Nothing  — only  — everything  seems 
done  and  finished.” 

“ At  twenty-two  ?”  The  Doctor  laughed. 
“ And  it’s  not  quite  four  months  yet 
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since  the  poor  thing  discovered  that  her 
doll  was  stuffed  with  sawdust.  Really, 
Cecilia!^ 

Mrs.  Roughsedge  slowly  shook  her  head, 

" I suspect  what  it  all  means — ” said 
her  husband  — ^is  that  she  did  not 
show  as  much  interest  as  she  ought  in 
Hugh's  performance.’’ 

^ She  was  mc^t  kind  and  asked  me 
endless  questions.  She  made  me  promise 
to  bring  her  the  press  cuttings  and  read 
her  his  letters.  She  could  not  possibly 
have  shown  more  symi>athy.” 

"H’m! — ^well,  I give  it  up,” 

“ Henry! — his  wife  turned  upon  him. 
‘^I  am  convinced  that  poor  child  will 
never  marry!” 

"Give  her  time,  my  dear, — ^and  don’t 
talk  nonsense!” 

"It  isn’t  nonsense!  I tell  you  I felt 
just  as  I did  when  I went  to  see  Mary 
Theed,  years  ago, — you  remember  that 
pretty  cousin  of  mine  who  became  a Car- 
melite nun! — ^for  the  first  time  after  she 
had  taken  the  veil.  She  spoke  to  one 
from  another  world — it  gave  one  the 
shivers! — and  was  just  as  smiling  and 
dieerful  over  it  as  Diana — and  it  was 
jnst  as  ghastly  and  unbearable  and  abom- 
inable— as  this  is.” 

"Well  then — ” said  the  Doctor,  after 
a pause — ^^^I  suppose  she’ll  take  to  good 
works.  I hope  you  can  provide  her  with 
a lot  of  hopeless  cases  in  the  village.  Did 
Ae  mention  Markham  at  all?” 

Not  exactly.  But  she  asked  about 
the  election — ” 

" The  writs  are  out,”  interrupted  the 
Doctor.  " I see  the  first  borough  elec- 
tions are  fixed  for  three  weeks  hence; 
ours  will  be  one  of  the  last  of  the  coun- 
ties; six  weeks  to-day.” 

" I told  her  you  thought  he  would 
get  in.” 

" Yea — ^by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  All 
his  real  popularity  has  vanished  like 
smoke.  But  there’s  the  big  estate, — and 
his  mother’s  money — and  the  collieries.” 

" The  Vicar  tells  me  the  colliers  are 
discontented — all  through  the  district — 
and  there  may  be  a big  strike — ” 

" Yes,  perhaps  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  three  years’  agreement  comes  to  an 
end, — not  yet,  Markham’s  vote  will  run 
down  heavily  in  the  mining  villages;  but 
it  ’ll  serve — this  time*  They  won’t  put 
the  other  man  in.” 


Mrs.  Roughsedge  rose  to  take  off  her 
things,  remarking,  as  she  moved  away, 
that  Markham  was  said  to  be  holding 
meetings  nightly,  already;  and  that  Lady 
Lucy  and  Miss  Drake  were  both  hard 
at  work. 

" Miss  Drake  ?”  said  the  Doctor  look- 
ing up.  " Handsome  girl ! I saw  Mark- 
ham in  a dog-cart  with  her,  yesterday 
afternoon.” 

Mrs.  Roughsedge  flushed  an  angry  red, 
but  she  said  nothing.  She  was  encum- 
bered with  parcels  and  her  husband  rose 
to  open  the  door  for  her.  He  stooped  and 
looked  into  her  face. 

"You  didn’t  say  anything  about  that, 
Cecilia!— I’ll  be  bound,” 

Meanwhile,  Diana  was  wandering 
about  the  Beechcote  garden,  with  her 
hands  full  of  roses,  just  gathered.  The 
garden  glowed  under  the  weltering  sun. 
In  the  field  just  below  it,  the  silvery  lines 
of  new-cut  hay  lay  hot  and  fragrant  in 
the  quivering  light.  The  woods  on  the 
hillside  were  at  the  richest  moment  of 
their  new  life,  the  earth  forces  swelling 
and  rioting  through  every  root  and 
branch,  wild  roses  climbing  every  hedge, 
— the  miracle  of  summer  at  its  height. 

Diana  sat  down  upon  a grass  bank,  to 
look  and  dream.  The  flowers  dropped 
beside  her;  she  propped  her  face  on 
her  hands. 

The  home-coming  had  been  hard.  And 
perhaps  the  element  in  it  she  had  felt 
most  difficult  to  bear  had  been  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  with  which  she  had  been 
greeted.  It  spoke  from  the  faces  of  the 
poor, — ^the  men  and  women,  the  lads  and 
girls  of  the  village;  with  their  looks  of 
curiosity,  sometimes  frank,  sometimes 
furtive  or  embarrassed.  It  was  more  po- 
litely disguised  in  the  manners  and  tones 
of  the  gentlei)eople ; but  everywhere  it 
was  evident;  and  sometimes  it  was  l)e- 
yond  her  endurance. 

She  could  not  help  imagining  the  talk 
about  her  in  her  absence;  the  discussion 
of  the  case  in  the  country  houses,  or  in 
the  village.  To  the  village  people,  un- 
used to  the  fine  discussions  which  turn 
on  motive  and  environment,  and  slow 
to  revise  an  old  opinion,  she  was  just 
the  daughter — 

She  covered  her  eyes — one  hideous  word 
ringing  brutally,  involuntarily  through 
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her  brain.  By  a kind  of  miserable  ob- 
session, the  talk  in  the  village  public 
bouses  shaped  itself  in  her  mind.  Ay, 
they  didn^t  hang  her,  because  she  was  a 
lady.  She  got  off,  trust  herl — But  if  it 
had  been  you  or  me — ” 

She  rose,  trembling,  trying  to  shake 
off  the  horror,  walking  vaguely  through 
the  garden  into  the  fields,  as  though  to 
escape  it.  But  the  horror  pursued  her, 
only  in  different  forms.  Among  the 
educated  people, — people  who  liked  dis- 
secting ‘‘  interesting  ” or  “ mysterious  ’’ 
crimes — there  had  been  no  doubt  long 
discussions  of  Sir  James  Chide’s  letter 
to  the  Times,  of  Sir  Francis  Wing’s  con- 
fession. But  through  all  the  talk,  rustic 
or  refined,  she  heard  the  name  of  her 
mother  bandied;  for  ever  soiled  and  dis- 
honored; with  no  right  to  privacy  or 
courtesy  any  more; — “Juliet  Sparling” 
to  all  the  world, — the  loafer  at  the  street 
corner, — the  drunkard  in  the  tavern — 

The  thought  of  this  vast  publicity, 
this  careless  or  cruel  scorn  of  the  big 
world  — towards  one  so  frail,  so  an- 
guished, so  helpless  in  death — clutched 
Diana  many  times  in  each  day  and  night. 
And  it  led  to  that  perpetual  image  in  the 
mind,  which  we  saw  haunting  her  in  the 
first  hours  of  her  grief;  as  though  she 
carried  her  dying  mother  in  her  arms, 
passionately  clasping  and  protecting  her, 
their  faces  turned  to  each  other,  and  hid- 
den from  all  eyes  beside. 

Also,  it  deadened  in  her  the  sense  of 
her  own  personal  case, — in  relation  to  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood.  Ostrichlike, 
she  persuaded  herself  that  not  many  peo- 
ple could  have  known  anything  about  her 
five  days’  engagement.  Dear  kind  folk 
like  the  Roughsedges  would  not  talk  of  it ; 
nor  Lady  Lucy  surely.  And  Oliver  him- 
self,— never ! 

She  had  reached  a i)oint  in  the  field 
walk  where  the  hillside  opened  to  her 
right,  and  the  little  winding  path  was 
disclosed,  which  had  been  to  her,  on  that 
mild  February"  evening,  the  path  of  Para- 
dise. She  stood  still  a moment,  looking 
upward,  the  deep  sob  of  loss  rising  in 
her  throat. 

But  she  wrestled  with  herself,  and 
presently  turned  back  to  the  house,  calm 
and  self-i)0sses8ed.  There  were  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  She  knew  the  worst. 
And  she  felt  herself  singularly  set  free — 


from  ordinary  conventions  and  judg- 
ments. Nobody  could  ever  quarrel  with 
her,  if,  now  that  she  had  come  back,  she 
lived  her  own  life  in  her  own  way.  No- 
body could  blame  her — surely  most  peo- 
ple would  approve  her  — if  she  stood 
aloof  from  ordinary  society,  and  ordinary 
gayeties,  for  a while  at  any  rate.  Oh! 
she  would  do  nothing  singular,  or  rude. 
But  she  was  often  tired  and  weak — not 
physically — but  in  mind.  Mrs.  Rough- 
sedge  knew — and  Muriel. 

Dear  Hugh  Roughsedge! — ^he  was  in- 
deed a faithful  understanding  friend. 
She  was  proud  of  his  letters;  she  was 
proud  of  his  conduct  in  the  short  cam- 
paign just  over;  she  looked  forward  to 
his  return  in  the  autumn.  But  he  must 
not  cherish  foolish  thoughts  or  wishes. 
She  would  never  marry.  What  Lady 
Lucy  said  was  true.  She  had  probably 
no  right  to  marry.  She  stood  apart. 

But — but — she  must  not  be  asked  yet 
to  give'  herself  to  any  great  mission — 
any  set  task  of  charity  or  philanthropy. 
Her  poor  heart  fluttered  within  her  at 
the  thought;  and  she  clung  gratefully  to 
the  recollection  of  Marion’s  imperious 
words  to  her.  That  exaltation  with  which, 
in  February,  she  had  spoken  to  the  Vicar 
of  going  to  the  East  End  to  work  had 
dropped — quite  dropi)ed.  What  had  she 
to  give  the  poor?  She  wanted  guiding 
and  helping  and  putting  in  the  right 
way  herself.  She  could  not  preach  to 
any  one — wrestle  with  any  one.  And 
ought  one  to  make  out  of  others’  woes 
plasters  for  one’s  own  ? To  use  the 
poor  as  the  means  of  a spiritual  thera- 
peutic seemed  a dubious  indecent  thing; 
more  than  a touch  in  it  of  arrogance — 
or  sacrilege ! 

Of  course,  there  was  a child  in  the 
village — a dear  child — ill  and  wasting — 
in  a spinal  jacket,  for  whom  one  would 
do  anything — just  anything!  And  there 
was  Betty  Dyson — ^plucky,  cheerful  old 
soul.  But  that  was  another  matter. 

Then  her  thoughts  passed  on  to  the 
news  which  Mrs.  Roughsedge  had  brought 
her.  Oliver  was  speaking  every  night 
almost,  in  the  villages  round  Beechcote. 
Last  week,  he  had  spoken  at  Beechcote 
itself.  Since  Mrs.  Roughsedge’s  visit, 
Diana  had  borrowed  the  local  paper  from 
Brown,  and  had  read  two  of  Oliver’s 
speeches  therein  reported.  As  she  looked 
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up  to  the  downs,  or  caught  through  the 
nearer  trees  the  lines  of  distant  woods, 
it  was  as  though  the  whole  scene — earth 
and  air — were  once  more  haunted  for 
her  by  Oliver — his  presence — his  voice. 
Beechcote  lay  on  the  highroad  from 
Tallyn  to  Dunscombe,  the  chief  town  of 
the  division.  Several  times  a week  at 
least  he  must  pass  the  gate.  At  any 
moment  they  might  meet  face  to  face. 

The  sooner  the  better!  Unless  she 
abandoned  Beechcote,  they  must  learn  to 
meet  on  the  footing  of  ordinary  acquaint- 
ances; and  it  were  best  done  quickly. 

Voices  on  the  lawn!  Diana  peeping 
through  the  trees  beheld  the  Vicar,  in 
conversation  with  Muriel  Colwood.  She 
turned  and  fled;  pausing  at  last  in  the 
deepest  covert  of  the  wood,  breathless 
and  a little  ashamed. 

She  had  seen  him  once  since  her  re- 
turn. Everybody  was  so  kind  to  her,  the 
Vicar,  the  Miss  Bertrams — everybody. 
Only  the  pity  and  the  kindness  burnt  so. 
She  wrestled  with  herself  in  the  wood; 
but  she  none  the  less  kept  a thick  screen 
between  her  and  Mr.  Lavery. 

She  could  never  forget  that  night  of 
her  misery,  when — good  man  that  he 
was! — he  had  brought  her  the  message 
of  his  faith. 

But  the  great  melting  moments  of  life 
are  rare;  and  the  tracts  between  are  full 
of  small  frictions.  What  an  incredible 
sermon  he  had  preached  on  the  preceding 
Sunday!  That  any  minister  of  the  na- 
tional church — representing  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men— should  think  it  right 
to  bring  his  party  politics  into  the  pulpit 
in  that  way!  Unseemly!  unpardonable! 

Her  dark  eyes  flashed — and  then  cloud- 
ed. She  had  walked  home  from  the  ser- 
mon in  a heat  of  wrath,  had  straightway 
sought  out  some  blue  ribbon,  and  made 
Tory  rosettes  for  herself  and  her  dog. 
Muriel  had  laughed — had  been  delighted 
to  see  her  doing  it. 

But  the  rosettes  were  put  away  now; 
thrown  into  the  bottom  of  a drawer.  She 
would  never  wear  them. 

The  Vicar,  it  seemed,  was  no  friend 
of  Oliver’s;  would  not  vote  for  him,  and 
had  been  trying  to  induce  the  miners  at 
Hartingfield  to  run  a Labor  man.  On 
the  other  hand  she  understood  that  the 
Ferrier  party  in  the  division  were  dis- 
satisfied with  him  on  quite  other  grounds ; 
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they  reproached  him  with  a leaning  to 
violent  and  extreme  views,  and  with  a 
far  too  lukewarm  support  of  the  leader 
of  the  party,  and  the  leader’s  policy.  The 
local  papers  were  full  of  grumbling  let- 
ters to  that  effect. 

Her  brow  knit  over  Oliver’s  diflSculties. 

The  day  before,  Mr,  Lavery,  meeting 
Muriel  in  the  village  street,  had  sug- 
gested that  Miss  Mallory  might  lend  him 
the  barn  for  a Socialist  meeting;  a meet- 
ing, in  fact,  for  the  harassing  and  heck- 
ling of  Oliver. 

Had  he  come  now  to  urge  the  same 
plea  again?  A woman’s  politics  were 
not  of  course  worth  remembering! 

She  moved  on  to  a point  where,  still 
hidden,  she  could  see  the  lawn.  The 
Vicar  was  in  full  career;  the  harsh  creak- 
ing voice  came  to  her  from  the  distance. 
What  an  awkward  unhandsome  figure, 
with  his  long,  lank  countenance,  his 
large  ears  and  spectacled  eyes!  Yet  an 
apostle,  she  admitted,  in  his  way;  a 
whole-hearted,  single-minded  gentleman. 

But  the  barn  he  should  not  have. 

She  watched  him  depart,  and  then 
slowly  emerged  from  her  hiding-place. 
Muriel,  putting  loving  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  looked  at  her  with  eyes  that 
mocked  a little — tenderly. 

Yes,  I know — ” said  Diana — ‘‘  I 
know.  I shirked.  Did  he  want  the  barn  ?” 

Oh  no.  I convinced  him  the  other 
day  you  were  past  praying  for.” 

Was  he  shocked  ? ^ It  is  a serious 

thing  for  women  to  throw  themselves 
across  the  path  of  progress,’  ” said  Diana, 
in  a queer  voice. 

Muriel  looked  at  her  puzzled.  Diana 
reddened,  and  kissed  her. 

^‘What  did  he  want  thenf’ 

‘^He  came  to  ask  whether  you  would 
take  the  visiting  of  Fetter  Lane — and  a 
class  in  Sunday-school.” 

Diana  gasped. 

WTiat  did  you  say  ?” 

“ Never  mind.  He  went  away  quelled.’' 

“No  doubt  he  thought  I ought  to  be 
glad  to  be  set  to  work.” 

“ Oh ! they  are  all  masterful — that  sort.’- 

Diana  walked  on. 

“ I suppose  he  gossiped  about  the 
election  ?” 

“ Yes.  He  has  all  kinds  of  stories — 
about  the  mines — and  the  Tallyn  es- 
tates,” said  Muriel  unwillingly. 
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Diana’s  look  flashed. 

“ Do  you  believe  he  has  any  power  of 
collecting  evidence  fairly?  I don’t.  He 
sees  what  he  wants  to  see.” 

Mrs.  Colwood  agreed;  but  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  confirm  Diana’s  view  by 
illustrations.  She  kept  Mr.  Lavery’s  talk 
to  herself. 

Presently,  as  the  evening  fell,  Diana 
sitting  under  the  limes,  and  watching  the 
shadows  lengthen  on  the  new-mown  grass, 
wondered  whether  she  had  any  mind — 
any  opinions  of  her  own  at  all.  Her 
father  — Oliver  — Mr.  Eerrier  — Marion 
Vincent — she  saw  and  felt  with  them  all 
in  turn.  In  the  eyes  of  a Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham  could  anything  be  more  despicable? 

The  sun  was  sinking,  when  she  stole 
out  of  the  garden  with  some  flowers  and 
peaches  for  Betty  Dyson.  Her  frequent 
visits  to  Betty’s  cottage  were  often  the 
bright  spots  in  her  day.  With  her,  al- 
most alone  among  the  poor  people,  Diana 
was  conscious  of  no  greedy  curiosity  be- 
hind the  spoken  words.  Yet  Betty  was 
the  living  chronicle  of  the  village,  and 
what  she  did  not  know  about  its  inhabit- 
ants was  not  worth  knowing. 

Diana  found  her  white  and  suffering 
as  usual,  but  so  bubbling  with  news,  that 
she  had  no  patience  either  with  her  own 
ailments,  or  with  the  i)eaches.  Waving 
both  aside,  she  pounced  imperiously  upon 
her  visitor,  her  queer  yellowish  eyes 
aglow  with  eventful  living.” 

“Did  you  hear  of  old  Tom  Murth- 
ly  dropping  dead  in  the  rn^  Ider,  last 
Thursday  ?” 

Diana  had  just  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  eccentric  old  man,  who  for  fifty 
years — ^bachelor  and  miser — ^had  inhab- 
ited a dilapidated  house  in  the  village. 

“ Well  he  did.  Yo  may  take  it  at  that 
— yo  may.”  (A  mysterious  phrase  equiv- 
alent no  doubt  to  the  masculine  oath.) 
“ Ee  ’ad  a lot  of  money — Tom  ’ad.  Them 
two  ’ouses  was  ’is,  what  stands  right  be- 
’ind  Learoyds’,  down  the  village.” 

“ \\Tio  will  they  go  to  now,  Betty  ?” 

Betty’s  round,  shapeless  countenance, 
furrowed  and  scarred  by  time,  beamed 
with  the  joy  of  communication. 

Chancery r she  said,  nodding.  “Chan- 
cery ’ll  ’ave  ’em,  in  a twelvemonths’ 
time  from  now,  if  Mrs.  Jack  Murthly’s 
Tom — young  Tom — don’t  claim  ’em  from 


South  Africa,  — and  the  Lord  knows 
where  ee  is!” 

Diana  tried  to  follow,  held  captive  by 
a tyrannical  pair  of  eyes. 

“And  what  relation  is  Mrs.  Jack 
Murthly  to  the  man  who  died?” 

“Brother’s  wife!”  said  Betty  sharply. 
“I  thought  you’d  ha  known  that.” 

“ But  if  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  Bet- 
ty— Mrs.  Murthly’s  two  daughters  will 
have  the  cottages,  won’t  they?” 

Betty’s  scorn  made  her  rattle  her  stick 
on  the  flagged  floor. 

“ They  ain’t  daughters ! — they’re  only 
’alves.” 

“Halves? — ” said  Diana,  bewildered. 

“Jack  Murthly  wom’t  their  father!” 
A fresh  shower  of  nods.  “Yo  may  take 
it  at  that!” 

“Well,  then,  who  was  their  father?” 

Betty  bent  forward — Diana  had  placed 
herself  on  a stool  before  her — and  thrust- 
ing out  her  wrinkled  lips — said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper — 

“Two  fathers  I”— 

There  was  a silence. 

“I  don’t  understand,  Betty,”  said  Di- 
ana, softly. 

“Jack  was  'is  father,  all  right — Tom’s 
in  South  Africa.  But  he  wom’t  their 
father,  Mrs.  Jack  bein’  a widder, — or  said 
so.  They’re  only  ’alves — and  ’alves  ain’t 
no  good  in  law, — so  inter  Chancery  those 
’ouses  ’ll  go,  come  a twelvemonth, — yo 
may  take  it  at  that!” 

Diana  laughed — a young  spontaneous 
laugh — the  first  since  she  had  come  home. 
She  kept  Betty  gossiping  for  half  an 
hour,  and  as  the  stream  of  the  village 
life  poured  about  her,  in  Betty’s  racy 
speech,  it  was  as  though  some  primitive 
virtue  entered  into  her  and  cheered  her, 
— some  bracing  voice  from  the  Earth- 
spirit,  whose  purpose  is  not  missed — 

If  birth  proceeds — if  things  subsist. 

She  rose  at  last,  held  Betty’s  hand 
tenderly,  and  went  her  way,  conscious  of 
a return  of  natural  pleasure,  such  as 
Italy  had  never  brought  her,  her  heart 
opening  afresh  to  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish life. 

Perhaps  she  should  find  at  home  a let- 
ter from  Mr.  Eerrier — ^her  dear,  famous 
friend,  who  never  forgot  her,  ignorant  as 
she  was  of  the  great  affairs  in  which  he 
was  plunged.  But  she  meant  to  be  igno- 
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rant  no  longer.  No  more  brooding  and 
dreaming!  It  was  pleasant  to  remember 
that  Sir  James  Chide  had  taken  a fur- 
nished house — Lytchett  Manor — only  a 
few  miles  from  Beechcote;  and  that  Mr. 
Perrier  was  to  be  his  guest  there  as 
soon  as  politics  allowed.  For  her,  Diana, 
that  was  well;  for  if  he  were  at  Tal- 
lyn,  they  could  have  met  but  seldom,  if 
at  all. — 

She  had  made  a round  through  a dis- 
tant and  sequestered  lane  in  order  to 
prolong  her  walk.  Presently  she  came  to 
a deep  cutting  in  the  chalk,  where  the 
road,  embowered  in  wild  roses  and  clem- 
atis, turned  sharply  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  As  she  approached  the  turn  she 
heard  voices — a man’s  voice.  Her  heart 
suddenly  failed  her.  She  looked  to  either 
side, — no  gate,  no  escape.  Nothing  for 
it  but  to  go  forward.  She  turned 
the  corner. 

Before  her  was  a low  pony-carriage 
which  Alicia  Drake  was  driving.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
Alicia  sat  in  it,  laughing  and  talking, 
while  Oliver  Markham  gathered  a bunch 
of  wild  roses  from  the  roadside.  As 
Diana  appeared,  and  before  either  of 
them  saw  her,  Markham  returned  to  the 
carriage,  his  hands  full  of  flowers. 

“Will  that  content  you?  I have  torn 
myself  to  ribbons  for  you!” 

“ Oh,  don’t  expect  too  much  grati- 
tude!— Oliver n the  last  word  was  low 
and  hurried.  Alicia  gathered  up  the 
reins  hastily,  and  Markham  looked  round 
him, — startled. 

He  saw  a tall  and  slender  girl  coming 
towards  them,  accompanied  by  a Scotch 
collie.  She  bowed  to  him  and  to  Alicia, 
and  passed  quickly  on. 

“ Never  mind  any  more  roses.”  said 
Alicia.  “ We  ought  to  get  home.” 

They  drove  towards  Tallyn  in  si- 
lence. Alicia’s  startling  hat  of  white 
muslin  framed  the  red -gold  of  her  hair, 
and  the  brilliant  color, — assisted  here 
and  there  by  rouge, — of  her  cheeks  and 
lips.  She  said  presently  in  a sympa- 
thetic voice — 

“How  sorry  one  is  for  her!” 

Markham  made  no  reply.  They  passed 
into  the  darkness  of  overarching  trees, 
and  there,  veiled  from  him  in  the  green 
twilight,  Alicia  no  longer  checked  the 
dancing  triumph  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

ONE  Saturday  in  early  August,  some 
six  weeks  after  the  incident  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  Bobbie  Forbes, 
in  the  worst  inn’s  worst  fly,  such  being 
the  stress  and  famine  of  election  time, 
drove  up  to  the  Tallyn  front  door.  It 
was  the  day  after  the  polling;  the  result 
was  being  declared  from  the  Dunscombe 
town-hall;  and  Tallyn,  with  its  open  win- 
dows and  empty  rooms,  had  the  look  of 
a hive  from  which  the  bees  have  swarmed. 
According  to  the  butler,  only  Lady  Ni- 
ton was  at  home,  and  the  household  was 
eagerly  awaiting  news  from  Dunscombe. 
Lady  Niton  indeed  was  knitting  in  the 
drawing-room. 

“ Capital ! — to  find  you  alone,”  said 
Bobbie,  taking  a seat  beside  her.  “ All 
the  others  at  Dunscombe,  I hear.  And 
no  news  yet?” 

Lady  Niton,  who  had  given  him  one 
inky  finger — (a  pile  of  letters  just  com- 
pleted lay  beside  her) — shook  her  head, 
looking  him  critically  up  and  down 
the  while. 

The  critical  eye,  however,  was  more 
required  in  her  own  case.  She  was  un- 
tidily dressed  as  usual  in  a shabby  black 
gown ; her  brown  “ front  ” was  a little 
displaced,  and  her  cap  awry;  and  her 
fingers  had  apparently  been  badly  worsted 
in  a struggle  with  her  pen.  Yet  her 
diminutive  figure  in  the  drawing-room — 
such  is  the  pow’er  of  personality — made  a 
social  place  of  it  at  once. 

“ I obeyed  your  summons,”  Bobbie  con- 
tinued, “though  I’m  sure  Lady  Lucy 
didn’t  want  to  invite  me,  with  all  this 
hubbub  going  on.  Well,  what  do  you 
prophesy  ? They  told  me  at  the  station 
that  the  result  would  be  out  by  two 
o’clock.  I ver>'  nearly  went  to  the  Town 
Hall,  but  the  fact  is  everybody’s  so  nerv- 
ous I funked  it.  If  Oliver’s  kicked  out, 
the  fewer  tears  over  spilt  milk  the  better.” 

“ He  won’t  he  kicked  out.” 

“Don’t  make  too  sure!  I have  been 
hearing  the  most  dismal  reports.  The 
Ferrierites  hate  him  much  w^^rse  than 
if  he’d  gone  against  them  openly.  And 
the  fellows  he  really  agrees  with  don't 
love  him  much  better.” 

“All  the  «ame  he  will  get  in:  and 
if  he  don’t  get  office  now  he  will  in 
a few  years.” 
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Oliver  must  be  flattered  that  you  be- 
lieve in  him  so.” 

I don’t  believe  in  him  at  all,”  said 
Lady  Niton  sharply.  Every  country 
has  the  politician  it  deserves.” 

Bobbie  grinned. 

“ I don’t  find  you  a democrat  yet.” 

“I’m  just  as  much  of  one  as  anybody 
in  this  house,  for  all  their  fine  talk. 
Only  they  pretend  to  like  being  gov- 
erned by  their  plumbers  and  gas-fitters, 
and  I don’t.” 

“ I hear  that  Oliver’s  speeches  have 
been  extremely  good.” 

“ H’m — all  about  the  poor,”  said  Lady 
Niton,  releasing  her  hand  from  the  knit- 
ting-needles, and  waving  it  scornfully  at 
the  room  in  which  they  sat.  “ Well,  if 
Oliver  were  to  tell  me  from  now  till 
doomsday  that  his  heart  bled  for  the 
poor,  I shouldn’t  believe  him.  It  doesn’t 
bleed.  He  is  as  comfortable  in  his  mid- 
dle region  as  you  or  I.” 

Bobbie  laughed. 

“Now  look  here,  I’m  simply  famished 
for  gossip,  and  I must  have  it.” — ^Lady 
Niton’s  ball  of  wool  fell  on  the  floor. — 
Bobbie  pounced  upon  it,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  “ A hostage ! — Surrender — 
and  talk  to  me!  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Mallory  faction — or  don’t  you?” 

“ Give  me  my  ball,  sir — and  don’t 
dare  to  mention  that  girl’s  name  in 
this  house.” 

Bobbie  opened  his  eyes. 

“ I say ! — what  did  you  mean  by  writ- 
ing  to  me  like  that  if  you  weren’t  on 
the  right  side?” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“You  can’t  have  gone  over  to  Lady 
Lucy,  and  the  Fotheringham  woman!” 

Lady  Niton  looked  at  him  with  a queer 
expression  of  contempt  in  her  tanned 
and  crumpled  face. 

“ Is  that  the  only  reason  you  can  imag- 
ine for  my  not  permitting  you  to  talk 
of  Diana  Mallory  in  this  house?” 

Bobbie  looked  puzzled.  Then  a light 
broke. 

“I  see!  You  mean  the  house  isn’t 
good  enough?  Precisely!  What’s  up. 
Alicia?  NoP’ 

Lady  Niton  laughed. 

“ He  has  been  practically  engaged  to 
her  for  two  years.  He  didn’t  know  it  of 
course — ^he  hadn’t  an  idea  of  it.  But 
Alicia  knew  it.  Oh ! she  allowed  him  his 


amusements.  The  Mallory  girl  was  one 
of  them.  If  the  Sparling  story  hadn’t 
broken  it  off,  something  else  would.  I 
don’t  believe  Alicia  ever  alarmed  herself.” 

“ Are  they  engaged  ?” 

“ Not  formally.  I dare  say  it  won’t  be 
announced  till  the  autumn,”  said  his 
companion,  indifferently.  Then  seeing 
that  Bobbie’s  attention  was  diverted,  she 
made  a dash  with  one  skinny  hand  at  his 
coat  pocket,  abstracted  the  ball  of  wool,  and 
triumphantly  returned  to  her  knitting. 

“ Mean  1”  said  Bobbie.  “ You  caught 
me  off  guard.  Well,  I wish  them  joy. 
Of  course,  I’ve  always  liked  Markham, 
and  I’m  very  sorry  he’s  got  himself  into 
such  a mess.  But  as  for  Alicia,  there’s 
no  love  lost  between  us.  I hear  Miss 
Mallory’s  at  Beechcote.” 

Lady  Niton  replied  that  she  herself 
had  only  been  three  days  at  Tallyn,  that 
she  had  asked — ostentatiously — for  a car- 
riage the  day  before  to  take  her  to  call 
at  Beechcote,  and  had  been  refused. 
Everjd:hing,  it  seemed,  was  wanted  for 
election  purposes.  But  she  understood 
that  Miss  Mallory  was  quite  well  and 
not  breaking  her  heart  at  all.  At  the 
present  moment  she  was  the  most  popu- 
lar person  in  Brookshire,  and  would  be 
the  most  petted,  if  she  would  allow  it. 
But  she  and  Mrs.  Colwood  lived  a very 
quiet  life,  and  were  never  to  be  seen  at 
the  tea  and  garden  parties  in  which  the 
neighborhood  abounded. 

“Plucky  of  her  to  come  back  here!” 
said  Bobbie.  “ And  how’s  Lady  Lucy  ?” 

Lady  Niton  moved  impatiently. 

“Lucy  would  be  all  right  if  her  son 
wouldn’t  join  a set  of  traitors  in  jockey- 
ing the  man  who  put  him  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  who  has  been  Lucy’s  quasi- 
husband for  twenty  years!” 

“ Oh  you  think  he  is  in  the  plot?” 

“ Of  course  Lucy  swears  he  isn’t.  But 
if  not — why  isn’t  Perrier  here?  His  own 
election  was  over  a week  ago.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things  he  would  have 
been  staying  here  since  then,  and  speak- 
ing for  Oliver.  Not  a word  of  it!  I’m 
glad  he’s  shown  a little  spirit  at  last! — 
He’s  put  up  with  about  enough.” 

“And  Lady  Lucy’s  fretting?” 

“ She  don’t  like  it, — particularly  when 
he  comes  to  stay  with  Sir  James  Chide 
and  not  at  Tallyn.  Such  a thing  has 
never  hapi)ened  before.” 
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“Poor  old  Ferrier!”  said  Bobbie,  with 
a shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Lady  Niton  drew  herself  up  fiercely. 

Don^t  pity  your  betters,  sir.  It’s  dis- 
respectful.^’ 

Bobbie  smiled. — ‘^You  know  the  Min- 
istry’s resigned?” 

About  time ! What  have  they  been 
hanging  on  for  so  long?” 

Well  it’s  done  at  last.  I found  a 
wire  from  the  club  waiting  for  me  here. 
The  Queen  has  sent  for  Broadstone,  and 
the  fat’s  all  in  the  fire.” 

The  two  fell  into  an  excited  discussion 
of  the  situation.  The  two  rival  heroes 
of  the  electoral  month  on  the  Liberal 
side  had  been  of  course  Ferrier  and  Lord 
Philip.  Lord  Philip  had  conducted  an 
astonishing  campaign  in  the  Midlands, — 
through  a series  of  speeches  of  almost 
revolutionary  violence,  containing  many 
veiled — or  scarcely  veiled  attacks  on  Fer- 
rier. Ferrier  on  the  whole  held  the 
North;  but  the  candidates  in  the  Mid- 
lands had  been  greatly  affected  by  Lord 
Philip,  and  Lord  Philip’s  speeches,  and 
a contagious  enthusiasm  had  spread 
through  whole  districts,  carrying  in  the 
Liberal  candidates  with  a rush.  In  the 
West  and  South  too,  where  the  Darcy 
family  had  many  friends  and  large  es- 
tates, the  Liberal  nominees  had  shown 
a strong  tendency  to  adopt  Lord  Philip’s 
programme,  and  profess  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  its  author.  So  that  there 
were  now  two  kings  of  Brentford.  Lord 
Philip’s  fortunes  had  risen  to  a threat- 
ening height,  and  the  whole  interest  of 
the  Cabinet-making  just  beginning  lay 
in  the  contest  which  it  inevitably  implied 
between  Ferrier  and  his  new  but  formi- 
dable lieutenant.  It  w’as  said  that  Lord 
Philip  had  retired  to  his  tent, — alias,  his 
Northamptonshire  house — and  did  not 
mean  to  budge  thence  till  he  had  got 
all  he  wanted  out  of  the  veteran  Premier. 

“ As  for  the  papers,”  said  Bobbie — 

you  see  they’re  already  at  it  hammer 
and  tongs. — However,  so  long  as  the  Her- 
aid  sticks  to  Ferrier,  he  has  very  much 
the  best  of  it.  This  new  editor  Barring- 
ton is  an  awfully  clever  fellow’.” 

‘^Barrington!  — Barrington!”  — said 
Lady  Niton,  looking  up — “ that’s  the 
man  who’s  coming  to-night.” 

“ Coming  here  ? — Barrington  ? Hullo, 

I wonder  what’s  up?” 


“ He  proposed  himself,  Oliver  says ; 
he’s  an  old  friend.” 

“ They  were  at  Trinity  together.  But 
he  doesn’t  really  care  much  about  Oliver. 
I’m  certain  he’s  not  coming  here  for 
Oliver’s  heaux  yeux,  or  Lady  Lucy’s.” 

“ What  does  it  matter  ?”  cried  Lady 
Niton,  disdainfully. 

“ Hm ! — ^you  think  ’em  all  a poor  lot  ?” 

“ Well,  when  you’ve  known  Dizzy  and 
Peel,  Palmerston  and  Melbourne,  you’re 
not  going  to  stay  awake  nights  worriting 
about  John  Ferrier.  In  any  other  house 
but  this  I should  back  Lord  Philip.  But 
I like  to  make  Oliver  uncomfortable.” 

“ Upon  my  word ! I have  heard  you 
say  that  T.ord  Philip’s  speeches  were 
abominable.” 

“ So  they  are.  But  he  ought  to  have 
credit  for  the  number  of  ’em  he  can 
turn  out  in  a week.” 

“ He’ll  be  heard  in  fact  for  his  much 
speaking?” 

Bobbie  looked  at  his  companion  with 
a smile.  Suddenly  his  cheek  flushed.  He 
sat  down  beside  her  and  tried  to  take 
her  hand. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  with  vivacity — 
“I  think  you  were  an  awful  brick  to 
stick  up  for  Miss  Mallory  as  you  did.” 

Lady  Niton  withdrew  her  hand. 

“ I haven’t  an  idea  what  you’re  driv- 
ing at.” 

“ You  really  thought  that  Oliver  should 
have  given  up  all  that  money  ?” 

His  companion  looked  at  him,  rather 
puzzled. 

“ He  wouldn’t  have  been  a pauper,” 
she  said  dryly;  “the  girl  had  some.” 

“ Oh  but  not  much.  No ! — you  took  a 
dear,  unworldly  generous  view  of  it! — 
a view  which  has  encouraged  me  im- 
mensely !” 

“ You !”  Lady  Niton  drew  back,  and 
drew  up,  as  though  scenting  battle, — 
while  her  wig  and  cap  slipped  more 
astray. 

“ Yes — me.  It’s  made  mo  think — well, 
that  I ought  to  have  told  you  a secret  of 
mine,  weeks  ago.” 

And  with  a resolute  and  combative  air, 
Bobbie  suddenly  unburdened  himself  of 
the  story  of  his  engagement — to  a clergy- 
man’s daughter,  without  a farthing,  his 
distant  cousin  on  his  mother's  side,  and 
quite  unknown  to  Lady  Niton. 

His  listener  emitted  a few  stifle<l  cries. 
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— asked  a few  furious  questions — and 
then  sat  rigid. 

‘‘Well? — ” said  Bobby,  masking  his 
real  anxiety  under  a smiling  appearance. 

With  a great  effort,  Lady  Niton  com- 
posed herself.  She  stretched  out  a claw, 
and  resumed  her  work,  two  red  spots  on 
her  cheeks. 

“ Marry  her,  if  you  like,”  she  said, 
with  delusive  calm — “ I sha’n’t  ever  speak 
to  you  again.  A scheming  minx  without 
a penny! — that  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  out  of  the  schoolroom.” 

Bobby  leapt  from  his  chair. 

“ Is  that  the  way  you  mean  to  take  it  ?” 

Lady  Niton  nodded. 

“ That  is  the  way  I mean  to  take  it !” 

“ What  a fool  I was  to  believe  your 
fine  speeches, — about  Oliver!” 

“ Oliver  may  go  to  the  devil !”  cried 
Lady  Niton. 

“Very  well! — ” Bobby’s  dignity  was 
tremendous.  “ Then  I don’t  mean  to  be 
allowed  less  liberty  than  Oliver.  It’s  no 
good  continuing  this  conversation. — 
Why,  I declare ! — some  fool  has  been 
meddling  with  those  books.” 

And  rapidly  crossing  the  floor,  swell- 
ing with  wrath  and  determination,  Bob- 
bie opened  the  bookcase  of  first  editions 
which  stood  in  this  inner  drawing-room 
and  began  to  replace  some  volumes  which 
had  strayed  from  their  proper  shelves, 
with  a deliberate  hand. 

“You  resemble  Oliver  in  one  thing! — ” 
Lady  Niton  threw  after  him. 

“What  may  that  be?”  he  said  care- 
lessly. 

“You  both  find  gratitude  inconveni- 
ent!” 

Bobbie  turned  and  bowed.  “I  do!” 
he  said — “inconvenient,  and  intolerable! 
— Hullo ! — I hear  the  carriage.  I beg 
you  to  remark — that  what  I told  you  was 
confidential.  It  is  not  to  be  repeated 
in  company.” 

Lady  Niton  had  only  time  to  give  him 
a fierce  look  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Lady  Lucy  came  wearily  in. 

Bobbie  hastened  to  meet  her. 

“ My  dear  Lady  Lucy ! — what  news  ?” 

“ Oliver  is  in !” 

“Hurrah!”  Bobbie  shook  her  liand 
vehemently.  “I  am  glad!” 

Lady  Niton,  controlling  herself  with 
difficulty,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  also 
offered  a hand. 


“ There,  you  see,  Lucy,  you  needn’t 
have  been  so  anxious.” 

Lady  Lucy  sank  into  a chair. 

“What’s  the  majority?”  said  Bobbie, 
astonished  by  her  appearance  and  man- 
ner— “ I say,  you  know,  you’ve  been 
working  too  hard.” 

“ The  majority  is  twenty-four,”  said 
Lady  Lucy,  coldly,  as  though  she  had 
rather  not  have  been  asked  the  question; 
and  at  the  same  time,  leaning  heavily 
back  in  her  chair,  she  began  feebly  to 
untie  the  lace-strings  of  her  bonnet. 
Bobbie  was  shocked  by  her  appearance. 
She  had  aged  rapidly  since  he  had  last 
seen  her,  and  in  particular,  a gray  shad- 
ow had  overspread  the  pink  and  white 
complexion  which  had  so  long  preserved 
her  good  looks. 

On  hearing  the  figures  (the  majority 
five  years  before  had  been  fifteen  hun- 
dred), Bobbie  could  not  forbear  an  ex- 
clamation, which  produced  another  con- 
traction of  Lady  Lucy’s  tired  brow. 
Lady  Niton  gave  a very  audible  “Whew!” 

— to  which  she  hastened  to  add — “Well, 
Lucy,  what  does  it  matter?  Twenty-four 
is  as  good  as  two  thousand.” 

Lady  Lucy  roused  herself  a little. 

“ Of  course,”  she  said,  languidly, — 

“ it  is  disappointing.  But  we  may  be 
glad  it  is  no  worse.  For  a little  while, 
during  the  counting,  we  thought  Oliver 
was  out.  But  the  last  bundles  to  be 
counted  were  all  for  him,  and  we  just 
saved  it.”  A pause,  and  then  the  speaker 
added  with  emphasis — “ It  has  been  a 
horrid  election ! Such  ill-feeling — and 
violence — such  unfair  placards  I — some 
of  them  I am  sure  were  libellous.  But 
I am  told  one  can  do  nothing.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  this  is  what  Democ- 
racy comes  to,”  said  Lady  Niton,  taking 
up  her  knitting  again  with  vehemence. 

“ ‘ Tu  I’as  voulu,  Georges  Dandin.’  You 
Liberals  have  opened  the  gates — and  now 
you  grumble  at  the  deluge.” 

“ It  has  been  the  injustice  shown  him 
by  his  own  side  that  Oliver  minds.”  The 
speaker’s  voice  betrayed  the  bleeding  of 
the  inward  wound.  “ Really,  to  hear 
some  of  our  neighbors  talk,  you  would 
think  him  a Communist.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  he  and  Alicia  only  just  es- 
caped being  badly  hurt  this  morning  at 
the  collieries — when  they  were  driving 
round.  I implored  them  not  to  go. 
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However,  they  would.  There  was  an 
ugly  crowd;  and  but  for  a few  mounted 
police  that  came  up,  it  might  have  been 
most  unpleasant.” 

I suppose  Alicia  has  been  career- 
ing about  with  him  all  day?”  said 
Lady  Niton. 

“ Alicia — and  Roland  Lankester — and 
tiie  chairman  of  Oliver’s  committee. 
Now  they’ve  gone  off  on  the  coach, 
to  drive  round  some  of  the  villages, 
and  thank  people.”  Lady  Lucy  rose  as 
she  spoke. 

“ Not  much  to  thank  for,  according 
to  you!”  observed  Lady  Niton,  grimly. 

^ Oh,  well,  he’s  in !”  Lady  Lucy  drew 
a long  breath.  ^^But  people  have  be- 
haved so  extraordinarily! — That  man — 
that  clergyman — at  Beechcote — Mr.  Lav- 
ery.  He’s  been  working  night  and  day 
against  Oliver.  Really,  I think  parsons 
ought  to  leave  politics  alone.” 

‘•Lavery?”  said  Bobbie.  thought 
be  was  a Radical.  Weren’t  Oliver’s 
speeches  advanced  enough  to  please  him  ?” 

He  has  been  denouncing  Oliver  as 
a humbug,  because  of  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  state  of  the  mining  villages. 
I am  sure  they’re  a great,  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  they  were  twenty  years  ago!” — 
Lady  Lucy’s  voice  was  almost  piteous. 
^ However,  he  very  nearly  persuaded  the 
miners  to  run  a candidate  of  their  own, 
and  when  that  fell  through,  he  advised 
them  to  abstain  from  voting.  And  they 
must  have  done  so — in  several  villages. 
That’s  pulled  down  the  majority.” 

Abominable !”  said  Bobbie,  who  was 
comfortably  Conservative.  I always 
said  that  man  was  a firebrand.” 

I don’t  know  what  he  exjwcts  to  get 
by  it,”  said  Lady  Lucy  slowly,  as  she 
moved  towards  the  door.  Her  tone  was 
curiously  helpless;  she  was  still  stately, 
but  it  was  a ghostly  and  pallid  stateliness. 

“Get  by  it!”  sneered  Lady  Niton. 
“ After  all,  his  friends  are  in.  They  say 
he’s  eloquent.  His  jackasseries  will  get 
him  a bishopric  in  time — you'll  see.” 

“ It  was  the  unkindness — the  ill-feeling 
— I minded — ” said  Lady  Lucy  in  a low 
voice,  leaning  heavily  upon  her  stick, 
and  looking  straight  before  her  as  though 
she  inwardly  recalled  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  election.  “ I never  knew 
anything  like  it  before.” 

Lady  Niton  lifted  her  eyebrows, — not 


finding  a suitable  response.  Did  Lucy 
really  not  understand  what  was  the  mat- 
ter?— that  her  beloved  Oliver  had  earned 
the  reputation  throughout  the  division 
of  a man  who  can  propose  to  a charming 
girl,  and  then  desert  her  for  money,  at 
the  moment  when  the  tragic  blow  of  her 
life  had  fallen  ui)on  her? — and  she,  that 
of  the  mercenary  mother  who  had  forced 
him  into  it.  Precious  lucky  for  Oliver 
to  have  got  in  at  all!  i 

The  door  closed  on  Lady  Lucy.  For- 
getting for  an  instant  what  had  happened 
before  her  hostess  entered,  Elizabeth 
Niton,  bristling  with  remarks,  turned 
impetuously  towards  Forbes.  He  had 
gone  back  to  first  editions,  and  was  whis- 
tling vigorously  as  he  worked.  With  a 
start.  Lady  Niton  recollected  herself. 

Her  face  reddened  afresh ; she  rose, 
walked  with  as  much  majesty  as  her  sta- 
tion admitted  to  the  door,  which  she 
closed  sharply  behind  her. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Bobbie  stopped 
whistling.  If  she  was  really  going  to 
make  a quarrel  of  it,  it  would  certainly 
be  a great  bore, — a hideous  bore.  His 
conscience  pricked  him  for  the  mean  and 
unmanly  dependence  which  had  given 
this  capricious  and  masterful  little  wom- 
an so  much  to  say  in  his  affairs.  He 
must  really  find  fresh  work,  pay  his 
debts,  those  to  Lady  Niton  first  and  fore- 
most, and  marry  the  girl  who  would 
make  a decent  fellow  of  him.  But  his 
heart  smote  him  about  his  queer  old 
Fairy  Blackstick.  No  surrender! — but 
lie  would  like  to  make  i>eace. 

It  was  past  eight  o’clock,  when  the 
four-in-hand  on  which  the  new  member 
had  been  touring  the  constituency  drove 
up  to  the  Tallyn  door.  Forbes  hurried 
to  the  steps  to  greet  the  party. 

“Hullo,  Oliver!  A thousand  congrat- 
ulations, old  fellow!  Never  mind  the 
figures.  A win’s  a win!  But  I thought 
you  would  have  been  dining  and  junket- 
ing in  Dunscombe  to-night.  How  on 
earth  did  you  get  them  to  let  you  off?” 

Oliver's  tired  countenance  smiled  per- 
functorily as  he  swung  himself  down 
from  the  coach.  He  allowed  his  hand 
to  be  shaken;  his  lips  moved,  but  only  a 
liusky  whisper  emerged. 

“ Lost  his  voice,”  Roland  Lankester 
explained.  “And  so  done,  that  we  begged 
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him  off  from  the  Dunscombe  dinner. 
He’s  only  fit  for  bed.” 

And  with  a wave  of  the  hand  to  the 
company,  Markham,  weary  and  worn, 
mounted  the  steps,  and  passing  rapidly 
through  the  hall,  went  up-stairs.  Alicia 
Drake  and  Lankester  followed,  pausing 
in  the  hall  to  talk  with  Bobbie. 

Alicia  too  looked  tired  out.  She  was 
dressed  in  a marvellous  gown  of  white 
chiffon,  ^ adorned  with  a large  rosette  of 
Markham’s  colors — red  and  yellow — and 
wore  a hat  entirely  composed  of  red  and 
yellow  roses.  The  colors  were  not  becom- 
ing to  her;  and  she  had  no  air  of  happy 
triumph.  Rather,  both  in  her  and  in 
Markham  there  were  strong  signs  of  sup- 
pressed chagrin  and  indignation. 

“Well,  that’s  over! — ” said  Miss 
Drake,  throwing  down  her  gloves  on 
the  billiard  table  with  a passionate  ges- 
ture— “ and  I’m  sure  neither  Oliver  nor 
I would  go  through  it  again  for  a mil- 
lion of  money.  How  revolting  the  lower 
classes  are!” 

Philip  Lankester  looked  at  her  curi- 
ously. 

“ You’ve  worked  awfully  hard.”  he 
said.  “ I hope  you’re  going  to  have  a 
good  rest.” 

“ I wouldn’t  bother  about  rest  if  I 
could  pay  out  some  of  the  people  here.” 
said  Alicia  passionately.  “ I should  like 
to  see  a few  score  of  them  hanged  in 
chains,  pour  encourager  les  autresJ^ 

So  saying,  she  gathered  up  her  gloves 
and  parasol,  and  swept  up-stairs  declaring 
that  she  was  too  dog-tired  to  talk, 

Bobbie  Forbes  and  Lankester  looked  at 
each  other. 

“It’s  been  really  a beastly  business!” 
said  Lankester,  under  his  breath.  “ Pre- 
cious little  politics  in  it  too,  as  far 
as  I could  see.  The  strong  Ferrierites 
no  doubt  have  held  aloof  on  the  scor3  of 
ifarkham’s  supposed  disloyalty  to  the 
great  man;  though  as  far  as  I can  make 
out  he  has  been  very  careful  not  to  go 
beyond  a certain  line  in  his  speeches. 
Anyway  they  have  done  no  work,  and  a 
g^od  many  of  them  have  certainly  ab- 
stained from  voting.  It  is  our  vote  that 
has  gone  down;  the  Tories  have  scarcely 
increased  theirs  at  all.  But  the  other 
side — and  the  Socialists — get  hold  of  a 
lot  of  nasty  little  things  about  the  es- 
tate. and  the  collieries.  The  collieries 
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are  practically  in  rebellion,  spoiling  for 
a big  strike  next  November,  if  not  be- 
fore. When  Miss  Drake  and  Markham 
drove  round  there  this  morning  they  were 
very  badly  received.  Her  parasol  was 
broken  by  a stone,  and  there  was  a good 
deal  of  mud  throwing.” 

Bobbie  eyed  his  companion. 

“ Was  any  of  the  opposition  personal 
to  herr 

Lankester  nodded. 

“No  doubt.  The  story  of  the  broken 
engagement  accounts  for  a good  deal.  It 
has  got  about  in  all  sorts  of  forms, — 
none  of  them  favorable  to  our  friend. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  feeling  all  over 
the  place  for  the  other  girl — Miss  Mal- 
lory. The  tragic  story  no  doubt — her 
beauty — and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  then 
this  militant  young  woman — ^leading  all 
the  canvassing — always  on  the  box-seat 
with  him — appropriating  him — directing 
him: — you  can  hardly  wonder  people 
have  drawn  conclusions.  And  there’s  an 
odious  fellow, — a certain  Birch,  a.  solic- 
itor at  Dunscombe, — he  seems  to  have 
been  the  source  of  a number  of  tales. 
Lady  Lucy  has  lately  taken  away  from 
him  the  business  that  the  firm  used  to 
do  for  the  estate,  in  his  father’s  day. — 
By  the  way,  there’s  some  unpleasant  story 
of  an  entanglement  between  him  and  a 
cousin  of  Miss  Mallory’s.” 

“ I hope  no  fresh  trouble  for  her,”  sai<l 
Forbes,  with  a face  of  concern.  “What- 
ever happens — she  seems  to  be  the  victim.” 

Lankester  agreed.  “ I am  told  she  has 
hardly  been  seen  during  the  election.  I 
only  hope  the  gossip  has  been  kept  from 
her.  I say — isn’t  it  time  to  dress?” 

The  two  men  went  up-stairs.  As  Lan- 
kester left  his  companion,  he  whispered — 

“I  must  say  I hope  Markham  won’t 
press  for  anything  in  the  Government. 

I don’t  believe  he’ll  ever  get  in  here 
again.” 

Forbes  shook  his  head. 

“ Markham’s  got  a lot  of  devil  in  him 
somewhere.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  this 
made  him  set  his  teeth.” 

Forbes  was  right.  At  the  moment  he 
spoke,  Markham,  in  his  room,  looking 
over  the  letters  which  his  servant  had 
brought  him,  was  conscious  of  two  main 
feelings,  disgust  and  loathing  with  re- 
gard to  the  contest  just  over,  and  a 
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dogged  determination  with  regard  to  the 
future.  He  had  befen  deserted  by  the 
moderates — by  the  Ferrierites — in  spite 
of  all  his  endeavors  to  keep  within  cour- 
teous and  judicial  bounds;  and  he  had 
been  all  but  sacrificed  to  a forbearance 
which  had  not  saved  him  apparently  a 
single  moderate  vote,  and  had  lost  him 
scores  on  the  advanced  side. 

With  regard  to  Ferrier  personally,  he 
was  extremely  sore.  A letter  from  him, 
a telegram  even,  during  the  preceding 
week,  would  have  meant  some  hundreds 
of  votes.  Markham  denied  hotly  that  his 
speeches  had  been  of  a character  to  of- 
fend or  injure  his  old  friend  and  leader. 
A man  must  really  be  allowed  some  hon- 
est latitude  of  opinion,  even  under  party 
government ! — and  in  circumstances  of 
personal  obligation.  He  had  had  to  steer 
a most  difficult  course.  But  why  must 
he  grive  up  his  principles, — not  to  speak 
of  his  chances  of  political  advancement, 
— because  John  Ferrier  had  originally 
procured  him  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
had  been  his  parents’  intimate  friend  for 
many  years?  Let  the  Whig  deserters  an- 
swer that  question,  if  they  could! 

His  whole  being  was  tingling  with  anger 
and  resentment.  The  contest  had  steeped 
him  in  humiliations,  which  stuck  to  him 
like  mud  stains. 

The  week  before,  he  had  written  to 
Ferrier,  imploring  him  if  possible  to 
come  and  sxieak  for  him, — or  at  least  to 
write  a letter;  humbling  his  pride;  and 
giving  elaborate  explanations  of  the  line 
which  he  had  taken. 

There  on  the  table  beside  him  was 
Ferrier’s  reply. 

My  dear  Oliver, — I don’t  think  a 
letter  would  do  you  much  good,  and  for 
a speech,  I am  too  tired — and  I am 
afraid  at  the  present  moment  too  thin- 
skinned. — Pray  excuse  me.  We  shall 
meet  when  this  hubbub  is  over.  All  suc- 
cess to  you. — Yours  ever,  J.  F.” 

Was  there  ever  a more  unkind,  a more 
uncalled-for  letter?  Well,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  free  henceforward  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,  and  on  public  grounds 
only ; though  of  course  he  would  do  noth- 
ing unworthy  of  an  old  friendship,  or 
calculated  to  hurt  his  mother’s  feelings. 
Ferrier,  by  this  letter,  and  by  the  strong 
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negative  influence  he  must  have  exerted 
in  West  Brookshire  during  the  election, 
had  himself  loosened  the  old  bond;  and 
Markham  would  henceforth  stand  on  his 
own  feet. 

As  to  Ferrier’s  reasons  for  a course  of 
action  so  wholly  unlike  anything  in  the 
history  of  his  previous  relations  with 
Lucy  Markham’s  son,  Markham’s  thoughts 
found  themselves  engaged  in  a sore  and 
perpetual  wrangle.  Ferrier,  he  supposed, 
suspected  him  of  a lack  of  “straight- 
ness,” and  did  not  care  to  keep  up 
an  intimate  relation,  which  had  been  al- 
ready, and  might  be  again,  used  against 
him.  Markham  recalled  with  discomfort 
various  small  incidents  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  might  have  seemed — to 
an  enemy — to  illustrate  or  confirm  such 
an  explanation  of  the  state  of  things. 

But  after  all  he  was  an  old  friend  of 
Ferrier’s — whose  affection  for  his  mother 
necessarily  involved  close  and  frequent 
contact  with  her  son.  And  in  the  past, 
Ferrier  had  no  doubt  laid  him  under 
great  i)er8onal  and  political  obligations. 

But  at  the  same  time,  he,  Oliver,  had 
by  now,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
developed  strong  opinions  of  his  own, 
especially  as  to  the  conduct  of  party  af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Commons,  opinions 
which  were  not  Ferrier’s — which  were 
indeed  vehemently  opposed  to  Ferrier’s. 

It  was  diverts  belief  that  Ferrier’s  lead  in 
the  House — on  certain  questions — was  a 
lead  of  weakness,  making  for  disaster. 
Was  he  not  even  to  hold,  much  less  to 
express,  such  a view,  because  of  the 
quasi-parental  relation  in  which  Ferrier 
had  once  stood  to  him?  The  whole  thing 
was  an  odious  confusion — most  unfair 
to  him  individually — between  personal 
and  Parliamentary  duty. 

Frankness?  — loyalty?  It  would  no 
doubt  be  said  that  Ferrier  had  always 
behaved  with  singular  generosity,  both 
towards  opponents,  and  towards  dissi- 
dents in  his  own  party.  Frank  and  seri- 
ous argument  was  at  no  time  unwelcome 
to  him. 

All  very  well!  But  how  was  one  to 
argue,  beyond  a certain  point,  with  a 
man  twenty-five  years  your  senior,  who 
had  known  you  in  jackets,  and  was  also 
your  political  chief? 

As  to  the  correspondence  between  them, 
which  had  been  actively  carried  on  dur- 
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ing  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  up  to  the 
date  of  the  Dunscombe  meeting,  when 
Ferrier  had  abruptly  ceased  to  write, — 
if  Ferrier  had  misunderstood  it,  he, 
Markham,  could  not  help  it.  He  ^th- 
ered  from  his  mother  that  Ferrier’s  let- 
ters to  him  had  been  intended  to  reach 
and  influence  the  rebels  of  the  party, 
through  Oliver’s  mediation.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  attempted  any 
such  use  of  them.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed in  them  had  been  considered  and 
rejected  a hundred  times  already  by  men 
like  Lord  Philip,  or  Barton  or  McEwart. 

As  to  4;he  meeting,  which  had  appar- 
ently roused  so  sharp  a resentment  in 
Ferrier,  Markham  maintained  that  he 
was  not  responsible.  It  was  a meeting  of 
the  advanced  Radicals  of  the  division. 
Neither  Markham  nor  his  agents  had 
been  present.  Certain  remarks  and  opin- 
ions of  his  own  had  been  quoted  indeed, 
even  in  public,  as  leading  up  to  it,  and 
justifying  it.  A great  mistake.  He  had 
never  meant  to  countenance  any  personal 
attack  on  Ferrier  or  his  leadership.  Yet 
he  uncomfortably  admitted  that  the 
meeting  had  told  badly  on  the  election. 
In  the  view  of  one  side,  he  had  not  had 
pluck  enough  to  go  to  it;  in  the  view  of 
the  other  he  had  disgracefully  connived 
at  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  evening  post  and 
papers  did  something  to  brush  away 
these  dismal  self-communiugs.  Wonder- 
ful news  from  the  counties  I The  success 
of  the  latest  batch  of  advanced  candi- 
dates had  been  astonishing.  Other  men, 
it  seemed,  had  been  free  to  liberate  their 
souls!  Well,  now  the  arbiter  of  the  situ- 
ation was  Lord  Philip;  and  there  would 
certainly  be  a strong  advanced  infusion 
ill  the  new  ministry.  Markham  consid- 
ered that  he  had  as  good  claims  as  any 
of  the  younger  men;  and  if  it  came  to 
another  election  in  Brookshire,  hateful 
as  the  prospect  was,  he  should  be  fight- 
ing in  the  open,  and  choosing  his  own 
weapons.  No  shirking!  His  whole  be- 
ing gathered  itself  into  a passionate  de- 
termination to  retaliate  upon  the  per- 
sons who  had  injured,  thwarted,  and 
calumniated  him,  during  the  contest  just 
f>ver.  He  would  fight  again — next  week 
if  necessary — and  he  would  win! 

As  to  the  particular  and  personal  cal- 
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umnies  with  which  he  had  been  assailed, 
— why,  of  course;  he  absolved  Diana. 
She  could  have  had  no  hand  in  them. 

Suddenly  he  pushed  his  papers  from 
him  with  a hasty  unconscious  movement. 

In  driving  home  that  evening  past  the 
gates  and  plantations  of  Beechcote,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  seen  through 
the  trees — in  the  distance — the  fluttering 
of  a white  dress.  Had  the  news  of  his 
inglorious  success  just  reached  her? 
How  had  she  received  it  ? Her  face 
came  before  him — ^the  frank  eyes — the 
sweet  troubled  look. 

He  dropped  his  head  upon  his  arms. 
A sick  distaste  for  all  that  he  had  been 
doing  and  thinking  rose  upon  him,  wave- 
like, drowning  for  a moment  the  energies 
of  mind  and  will.  Was  there  anything 
worth  while,  in  this  perverse,  intractable 
life?  Had  anything  been  worth  while — 
for  him — since  the  day  when  he  had 
failed  to  keep  the  last  tryst  which  Diana 
had  offered  him? 

He  did  not,  however,  long  allow  him- 
self a weakness  which  he  knew  well  he 
had  no  right  to  indulge.  He  roused  him- 
self abruptly,  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  a little  note  to  Alicia,  sending  it 
round  to  her  through  her  maid. 

Markham  pleaded  fatigue,  and  dined 
in  his  room.  In  the  course  of  the  meal 
he  enquired  of  his  servant  if  Mr.  Bar- 
ringrton  had  arrived. 

“ Yes,  sir  — he  arrived  in  time  for 
dinner.” 

Ask  him  to  come  up  afterwards,  and 
see  me  here.” 

As  he  awaited  the  newcomer,  Mark- 
ham had  time  to  ponder  what  this  visit 
of  a self-invited  guest  might  mean.  The 
support  of  the  Herald  and  its  brilliant 
editor  had  been  so  far  one  of  Ferrier’s 
chief  assets.  But  there  had  been  some 
signs  of  wavering  in  its  columns  lately, 
especially  on  two  important  questions 
likely  to  occupy  the  new  ministry  in  its 
first  session;  matters  on  which  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Darcy  section  was  understood 
to  be  in  violent  conflict  with  that  of 
Ferrier,  and  the  senior  members  of  the 
late  Front  Opposition  Bench  in  general. 

Barrington  no  doubt  wished  to  pump 
him — one  of  Ferrier’s  intimates — with 
regard  to  the  latest  phase  of  Ferrier’s 
views  on  these  two  leading  measures. 
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The  leader  himself  was  rather  stiff  and 
old-fashioned  with  regard  to  journalists; 
gave  too  little  information,  where  other 
men  gave  too  much. 

Oliver  glanced  in  some  disquiet  at  the 
pile  of  FerrieFs  letters  lying  beside  him. 
The  pile  contained  material  for  which 
any  ambitious  journalist,  at  the  present 
juncture,  would  give  the  eyes  out  of  his 
head.  Could  Barrington  be  trusted  ? 
Oliver  vaguely  remembered  some  stories 
to  his  disadvantage,  told  probably  by 
Lankester,  who  in  these  respects  was  one 
of  the  most  scrupulous  of  men.  Yet  the 
paper  stood  high,  and  was  certainly  writ- 
ten with  conspicuous  ability. 

Why  not  give  him  information? — cau- 
tiously, and  with  discretion.  What 
harm  could  it  do — to  Ferrier  or  any 
one  else?  The  party  was  tom  by  dis- 
sensions ; and  the  first  and  most  nec- 
essary step  towards  reunion  was  that 
FerrieFs  aims  and  methods  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  No  doubt  in 
these  letters  he  had  expressed  himself 
with  complete,  even  dangerous  freedom. 
Markham  remembered  one  or  two  strong 
warnings  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  But  he  was  not  going  to  put 
them  into  Barrington's  hands.  Certainly 
not! — merely  to  use  them — and  perhaps 
refer  to  them. 

As  he  began  to  sketch  his  own  share 
in  the  expected  conversation,  a pleasant 
feeling  of  self-importance  crept  in,  sooth- 
ing to  the  wounds  of  the  preceding  week. 
Markham  knew  well  that  he  had  never 
yet  made  the  mark  in  politics  that 
he  had  hoi)ed  to  make,  that  his  abilities 
entitled  him  to  make.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  realized  that 
the  coming  half  hour  might  be  of  great 
significance  in  English  politics;  he  had 
it  in  his  own  power  to  make  it  so.  He 
was  conscious  of  a strong  wish  to  im- 
press Barrington,  perhaps  Ferrier  also. 
After  all  a man  grows  up,  and  does  not 
remain  an  Eton  boy,  or  an  undergraduate, 
for  ever.  It  would  be  well  to  make  Fer- 
rier more  aware  than  he  was  of  that  fact. 

In  the  midst  of  his  thoughts,  the  door 
opened,  and  Barrington — a man  show- 
ing in  his  dark-skinned,  large-featured 
alertness,  the  signs  of  Jewish  pliancy 
and  intelligence — walked  in. 

Are  you  up  to  conversation  ?”  he  said, 
laughing.  ‘^You  look  pretty  done!” 


If  I can  whisper  you  what  you 
want,”  said  Oliver  huskily — “ it's  at  your 
service!  There  are  the  cigarettes.” 

The  talk  lasted  long.  Midnight  was 
near  before  the  two  men  separated. 

The  news  of  Markham's  election 
reached  Ferrier  under  Sir  James  Chide's 
roof,  in  the  pleasant  furnished  house 
about  four  miles  from  Beechcote  of 
which  he  had  lately  become  the  tenant, 
in  order  to  be  near  Diana.  It  was  con- 
veyed in  a letter  from  Lady  Lucy,  of 
which  the  conclusion  ran  as  follows — 

“ It  is  so  strange  not  to  have  you  here 
this  evening — not  to  be  able  to  talk  over 
with  you  all  these  anxieties  and  trials. 

I can't  help  being  a little  angry  with  Sir 
James.  We  are  the  oldest  friends. 

Of  course  I have  often  been  anxious 
lately  lest  Oliver  should  have  done  any- 
thing to  offend  you.  I have  spoken  to 
him  about  that  tiresome  meeting,  and  I 
think  I could  prove  to  you  it  was  not  his 
fault.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  come  here  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  let  me  explain  to 
you  whatever  may  have  seemed  wrong. 
You  cannot  think  how  much  we  miss 
you.  I feel  it  a little  hard  that  there 
should  be  strangers  here  this  evening — 
like  Mr.  Lankester  and  Mr.  Barrington. 
But  it  could  not  be  helped.  Mr.  Lan- 
kester was  speaking  for  Oliver  last  night, 

— and  Mr.  Barrington  invited  himself. 

I really  don't  know  why.  Oliver  is 
dreadfully  tired — and  so  am  I.  The  in- 
gratitude and  ill-feeling  of  many  of  our 
neighbors  has  tried  me  sorely.  It  will 
be  a long  time  before  I forget  it.  It 
really  seems  as  though  nothing  were 
worth  striving  for  in  this  very  diffi- 
cult world.” — 

‘‘Poor  Lucy! — ” said  Ferrier  to  him- 
self,— his  heart  softening  as  usual. 

“ Barrington  ? H'm.  That's  odd.” 

He  had  only  time  for  a short  reply — 

“ My  dear  Lady  Lucy, — It's  horrid  that 
you  are  tired  and  depressed.  I wish  I 
could  come  and  cheer  you  up.  Politics 
are  a cursed  trade.  But  never  mind, 
Oliver  is  safely  in,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Government  is  formed,  I will  come  to 
Tallyn,  and  we  will  laugh  at  these  woes. 

I can't  write  at  greater  length  now,  for 
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Broadstone  has  just  summoned  me.  You 
will  have  seen  that  he  went  to  Windsor 
this  morning.  Now  the  agony  begins. 
Let’s  hope  it  may  be  decently  short.  I 
am  just  off  for  town. — Yours  ever,  John 
Fkrrier.” 

Two  days  passed, — three  days — and 
still  the  agony”  lasted.  Lord  Broad- 
stone’s  house  in  Portman  Square  was 
besieged  all  day  by  anxious  journalists 
watching  the  goings  and  comings  of  a 
Cabinet  in  the  making.  But  nothing 
could  be  communicated  to  the  newspa- 
pers; nothing  in  fact  was  settled.  Mes- 
sengers went  backwards  and  forwards  to 
Lord  Philip  in  Northamptonshire.  Ur- 
gent telegrams  invited  him  to  London. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  telegrams;  he 
did  not  invite  the  messengers,  and  when 
they  came  he  had  little  or  nothing  of 
interest  to  say  to  them.  Lord  Broad- 
stone,  he  declared,  was  fully  in  i)os- 
session  of  his  views.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  add.  And  indeed  a short  note 
from  him  laid  by  in  the  new  Premier’s 
pocket  - book,  was,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  fans  et  origo  of  all  Lord 
Broadstone’s  difficulties. 

Meanwhile  the  more  conservative  sec- 
tion exerted  itself;  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  it  seemed  to  have 
triumphed.  A rumor  spread  abroad  that 
Lord  Philip  had  gone  too  far.  Ferrier 
emerged  from  a long  colloquy  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  walking  briskly  across 
the  square  with  his  secretary,  smiling  at 
some  of  the  reporters  in  waiting.  Twen- 
ty minutes  later,  as  he  stood  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Reform,  surrounded 
by  a few  privileged  friends,  Lankester 
passed  through  the  room. 

By  Jove,”  he  said  to  a friend  with 
liim,  I believe  Ferrier’s  done  the  trick!” 

In  spite,  however,  of  a contented  mind, 
Ferrier  was  aware  on  reaching  his  own 
liouse  that  he  was  far  from  well.  There 
was  notliing  very  much  to  account  for 
his  feeling  of  illness.  A slight  pain 
across  the  chest, — a slight  feeling  of  faint- 
ness,— when  he  came  to  count  up  his 
symptoms,  nothing  else  appeared.  It  was 
a glorious  summer  evening.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  Chide,  who  now  al- 
ways returned  to  Lytchett  by  an  evening 
train,  after  a working  day  in  town.  Ac- 


cordingly, the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  I.ieader  of  the  House  dined 
lightly,  and  went  off  to  St.  Pancras, — 
leaving  a note  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  say  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and 
wishing  him  well  through  the  remainder 
of  his  task. 

The  following  morning  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  the  tranquil  evening  and 
starry  night,  which,  amid  the  deep  quiet 
of  the  country,  had  done  much  to  refresh 
a man,  in  whom  indeed  a stimulating 
consciousness  of  success  seemed  already 
to  have  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  fight. 

Ferrier  was  always  an  early  riser;  and 
by  nine  o’clock  he  and  Sir  James  were 
pottering  and  smoking  in  the  garden. 

A long  case  in  which  Chide  had  been 
engaged  had  come  to  an  end  the  preceding 
day.  The  great  lawyer  sent  word  to  his 
chambers  that  he  was  not  coming  up  to 
town ; Ferrier  ascertained  that  he  was 
only  half  an  hour  from  a telegraph  office, 
made  a special  arrangement  with  the  local 
post  as  to  the  delivery  of  his  letters,  and 
then  gave  himself  up  to  rest,  gossip,  and 
a book. 

By  a tire.some  contretemps  the  news- 
papers did  not  arrive  at  breakfast  time. 

Sir  James  was  but  a newcomer  in  the 
district,  and  the  parcel  of  papers  due  to 
him  had  gone  astray  through  the  stupid- 
ity of  a newsboy.  A servant  was  sent 
into  Dunscombe,  five  miles  off;  and 
meanwhile  Ferrier  bore  the  blunder  with 
equanimity.  His  letters  of  the  morning, 
fresh  from  the  heart  of  things,  made 
newspapers  a mere  superfluity.  They 
could  tell  him  nothing  that  he  did  not 
know  already.  And  as  for  opinions,  those 
might  wait. 

He  proposed  indeed,  before  the  return 
of  the  servant  from  Dunscombe,  to  walk 
over  to  Beechcote.  The  road  lay  throng 
woods,  two  miles  of  shade.  He  pined 
for  exercise;  Diana  and  her  young  sym- 
pathy acted  as  a magnet  both  on  him 
and  on  Sir  James;  and  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed she  took  a daily  paper,  being,  as 
Ferrier  recalled,  a terrible  little  Tory.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  were  at 
Beechcote.  They  found  Diana  and  Mrs. 
Oolwood  on  the  lawn  of  the  old  house, 
reading  and  working  in  the  shade  of  a 
yew  hedge  planted  by  that  Topham 
Bcauclerk  who  was  a friend  of  Johnson. 
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The  scent  of  roses  and  limes;  the  hum 
of  bees ; the  beauty  of  slow  sailing  clouds, 
and  of  the  shadows  they  flung  on  the  mel- 
lowed color  of  the  house;  combined  with 
the  figure  of  Diana  in  white,  her  eager 
eyes,  her  smile,  and  her  unquenchable 
interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  two 
friends,  of  whose  devotion  to  her  she  was 
80  gratefully  and  simply  proud: — these 
things  put  the  last  touch  to  Ferrier’s  en- 
joyment. He  flung  himself  on  the  grass, 
talking  to  both  the  ladies  of  the  incidents 
and  absurdities  of  Cabinet-making,  with 
a freedom  and  fun,  an  abandonment  of 
anxiety  and  care  that  made  him  young 
again.  Nobody  mentioned  a newspaper. 

Presently  Chide,  who  had  now  taken 
the  part  of  general  adviser  to  Diana  which 
had  once  been  filled  by  Markham,  strolled 
off  with  her  to  look  at  a greenhouse  in 
need  of  repairs.  Mrs.  Colwood  was  called 
in  by  some  household  matter.  Ferrier 
was  left  alone. 

As  usual  he  had  a book  in  his  pocket. 
This  time  it  was  a volume  of  selected 
essays,  ranging  from  Bacon  to  Carlyle. 
He  began  lazily  to  turn  the  pages,  smiling 
to  himself  the  while  at  the  paradoxes  of 
life.  Here,  for  an  hour,  he  sat  under  the 
limes,  drunk  with  summer  breezes  and 
scents,  toying  with  a book,  as  though  he 
were  some  indolent  irresponsible  re- 
viewer ” — some  college  fellow  in  vacation, 
— some  wooer  of  an  idle  muse.  Yet  dusk 
that  evening  would  find  him  once  more 
in  the  Babel  of  London.  And  before  him 
l*y  the  most  strenuous,  and  as  he  hoped 
the  most  fruitful  passage  of  his  polit- 
ical life.  Broadstone  too  was  an  old 
man;  the  Premiership  itself  could  not 
be  far  away. 

As  for  Lord  Philip — FerrieFs  thoughts 
ran  upon  that  gentleman  with  a good 
humor  which  was  not  without  malice. 
He  had  played  his  cards  extremely  well; 
but  the  trumps  in  his  hand  had  not  l>een 
quite  strong  enough.  Well,  he  was  young; 
iflenty  of  time  yet  for  Cabinet  office. 
That  he  would  be  a thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  new  ministry  went  without  saying. 
Ferrier  felt  no  particular  dismay  at 
the  prospect ; and  he  amused  himself  with 
speculations  on  the  letters  which  had 
probably  passed  that  very  day  between 
Broadstone  and  the  "iratus  Achilles” 
in  Northamptonshire. 

And  from  Lord  Philip,  Ferrior’s 


thoughts  — shrewdly  indulgent  — strayed 
to  the  other  conspirators,  and  to  Oliver 
Markham  in  particular,  their  spokesman 
and  intermediary.  Suddenly  a great 
softness  invaded  him,  towards  Oliver  and 
his  mother.  After  all,  had  he  not  been 
hard  with  the  boy,  to  leave  him  to  his 
fight  without  a word  of  help?  Oliver’s 
ways  were  irritating;  he  had  more  than 
one  of  the  intriguer’s  gifts;  and,  in  Fer- 
rier’s opinion,  he  had  certainly  not  under- 
stood how  to  run  straight,  with  equal 
loyalty  to  his  beliefs  and  to  his  friend. 
Several  times  during  the  preceding  weeks 
Ferrier  had  thought  with  anxiety  of  tho 
letters  in  Markham’s  hands.  But,  after 
all,  things  had  worked  out  better  than 
could  possibly  have  been  expected.  The 
Herald  in  particular  had  done  splendid 
service,  to  himself  personally,  and  to  the 
moderates  in  general.  Now  was  the  time 
for  amnesty  and  reconciliation  all  round. 
Ferrier’s  mind  ran  busily  on  schemes  of 
the  kind.  As  to  Oliver,  he  had  already 
spoken  to  Broadstone  about  him;  and 
would  write  again  that  night.  Certainly 
the  boy  should  have  something — a Junior 
Lordship  at  least.  And  if  he  were  op- 
posed on  re-election,  why,  he  should  he 
helped — roundly  helped.  Ferrier  already 
saw  himself  at  Tallyn  once  more,  with 
Lady  Lucy’s  frail  hand  in  one  of  his, 
the  other  X)erhap8  on  Oliver’s  shoulder. 
After  all,  where  was  he  happy — or  nearly 
happy — ^but  with  them  ? 

His  eyes  returned  to  his  book.  With 
a mild  amusement  he  saw  that  it  had 
opened  of  itself  at  an  essay  by  Abraham 
Cowley  on  Greatness  ” and  its  penalties. 

Out  of  these  inconveniences  arises 
naturally  one  more,  which  is,  that  no 
greatness  can  be  satisfied  or  contented 
with  itself;  still,  if  it  could  mount  up 
a little  higher,  it  would  be  happy;  if  it 
could  but  gain  that  point,  it  would  ob- 
tain all  its  desires;  but  yet  at  last,  when 
it  is  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  it  is  in  very  great  danger  of 
breaking  its  neck  downwards,  but  in  no 
possibility  of  ascending  upwards — into 
the  seat  of  tranquillity  about  the  moon.” 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  garden  chair,  his  hands 
behind  his  head.  Cowley  wrote  well; 
but  the  old  fellow  did  not,  after  all, 
know  much  about  it,  in  spite  of  his  boast- 
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ed  experiences  at  that  sham  and  musty 
court  of  St.  Germain’s.  Is  it  true  that 
men  who  have  climbed  high  are  always 
thirsty  to  climb  higher?  No! — “What  is 
my  feeling  now?  Simply,  a sense  of 
opportunity.  A man  may  be  glad  to 
have  the  chance  of  leaving  his  mark 
on  England.” 

Thoughts  rose  in  him,  which  were  not 
those  of  a pessimist;  thoughts,  however, 
which  the  wise  man  will  express  as  little 
as  possible ; since  talk  profanes  them. 
The  concluding  words  of  Peel’s  great 
Com  Law  speech  ran  through  his  mem- 
ory, and  thrilled  it.  He  was  accused  of 
indifference  to  the  lot  of  the  poor.  It 
was  not  true.  It  never  had  been  true. 

“ Hullo ! who  comes  ?” 

Mrs.  Colwood  was  running  over  the 
lawn,  bringing  apparently  a letter,  and 
a newspaper. 

She  came  up,  a little  breathless. 

“ This  letter  has  just  come  for  you,  Mr. 
Ferrier,  by  special  messenger.  I have 
told  the  man  to  wait.  And  Miss  Mallory 
asked  mo  to  bring  you  the  new8pai)er.” 

Ferrier  took  the  letter,  which  was 
bulky  and  addressed  in  the  Premier’s 
handwriting. 

“Kindly  ask  the  messenger  to  wait. 
I will  come  and  &peak  to  him.” 

He  opened  the  letter  and  read  it.  Then 
having  put  it  deliberately  in  his  pocket, 
he  sat  bending  forward  staring  at  the 
grass.  The  newspaper  caught  his  eye. 
It  was  the  Herald  of  that  morning.  He 
raised  it  from  the  ground,  read  the  first 
leading  article,  and  then  a column  “ from 
a correspondent  ” on  which  the  article 
was  based. 

As  he  came  to  the  end  of  it,  a strange 
premonition  took  possession  of  him.  He 
was  still  himself, — but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  roar  of  some  approaching  cata- 
ract was  in  his  ears.  He  mastered  him- 
self with  difficulty;  took  a pencil  from  his 
pocket,  and  drew  a wavering  line  beside 
a passage  in  the  article  contributed 
by  the  Herald* s correspondent.  The  news- 
pajier  slid  from  his  knee  to  the  ground. 

Then  with  a groping  hand  he  sought 
again  for  Broadstone’s  letter,  drew  it  out 
of  its  envelope,  and  with  a mist  before 
his  eyes,  felt  for  the  last  page,  which, 
he  seemed  to  remember,  was  blank.  On 
this  he  traced  with  difficulty  a few  lines, 
— replaced  the  whole  letter  in  the  torn 


envelope, — and  wrote  an  address  upon  it, 
— uncertainly  crossing  out  his  own  name. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  fell  back.  The  let- 
ter followed  the  newspaper  to  the  ground. 
Deadly  weakness  was  creeping  upon  him; 
but  as  yet  the  brain  was  clear.  Only  his 
will  struggled  no  more;  everything  had 
given  way,  but  with  the  sense  of  utter 
catastrophe  there  mingled  neither  pain 
nor  bitterness.  Some  of  the  Latin  verse, 
scattered  over  the  essay  he  had  been 
reading,  ran  vaguely  through  his  mind — 
then  phrases  from  his  last  talk  with  the 
Prime  Minister — then  remembrances  of 
the  night  at  Assisi, — and  the  face  of 
the  poet — 

A piercing  cry  rang  out — close  beside 
him — Diana’s  cry.  His  life  made  a last 
rally;  and  his  eyes  opened.  They  closed 
again,  and  he  heard  no  more. 

Sir  James  Chide  stooped  over  Diana. 

“ Run  for  help  1 — ^brandy — a doctor. 
I’ll  stay  with  him.  Run !” 

Diana  ran.  She  met  Mrs.  Colwood 
hurrying,  and  sent  her  for  brandy.  She 
herself  sped  on  blindly  towards  the 
village. 

A few  yards  beyond  the  Beechcote  gate, 
she  was  overtaken  by  a carriage.  There 
was  an  exclamation,  the  carriage  pulled 
up  sharp,  and  a man  leaped  from  it — 

^^Miss  Mallory  1 — what  is  the  matter?” 

She  looked  up,  saw  Oliver  Markham, 
and,  in  the  carriage  behind  him.  Lady 
Lucy,  sitting  stiff  and  pale,  with  aston- 
ished eyes. 

“Mr.  Ferrier  is  ill — very  ill!  Please 
go  for  the  doctor!  He  is  here — at  my 
house.” 

The  figure  in  the  carriage  rose  hur- 
riedly. Lady  Lucy  was  beside  her. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  she  laid  an 
imperious  hand  on  the  girl’s  arm. 

“ I think  he  is  dying,”  said  Diana, 
gasping.  “ Oh,  come ! — come  back  at 
once !” 

Markham  was  already  in  the  carriage. 
The  horse  galloped  forward.  Diana  and 
Lady  Lucy  ran  towards  the  house. 

“ In  the  garden — ” said  Diana  breath- 
lessly, and  taking  Lady  Lucy’s  hand  she 
guided  her. 

Beside  the  dying  man  stood  Sir  James 
Chide,  Muriel  Colwood  and  the  old  butler. 
Sir  James  looked  up,  started  at  the  sight 
of  Lady  Lucy,  and  went  to  meet  her. 

“ You  are  just  in  time,”  he  said  tender- 
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ly ; “ but  he  is  going  fast.  We  have  done 
all  we  could.” 

Ferrier  was  now  lying  on  the  grass, 
his  head  supported.  Lady  Lucy  sank  l>e- 
eide  him. 

“John! — ” she  called,  in  a voice  of 
anguish — “ J ohn, — dear,  dear  friend !” — 

But  the  dying  man  made  no  sign.  And 


as  she  lifted  his  hand  to  her  lips, — the 
love  she  had  shown  him  so  grudgingly  in 
life,  speaking  now  undisguised  through 
her  tears  and  her  despair, — Sir  James 
watched  the  gentle  passage  of  the  last 
breaths,  and  knew  that  all  was  done, — 
the  play  over  and  the  lights  out. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  World  Within 

BY  ROBERT  STANLEY  WEIR 

/^H  yes,  the  world  is  fair  to  see 

From  dawn  to  setting  of  the  sun; 
Green  fields  are  a delight  to  me. 

And  cooling  waters,  as  they  run 
To  the  far-sounding  sen. 

The  glory  of  the  clouds  I know. 

And  the  sweet  i^ace  of  yonder  blue; 

Tlie  sadness,  too,  when  dusk  doth  grow 
And,  ever  deepening,  lights  to  view 
The  stars  of  long  ago. 

But  glory  dwells  not  in  the  sky. 

In  stream,  nor  sea,  nor  gleaming  star; 
Nor  theirs  the  voices  strange  that  cry, 

And  stir  the  trembling  soul  with  far 
Dim  sense  of  mystery. 

From  whence  then  spring,  oh,  who  can  say. 
The  voice  and  vision,  gloom  and  glow? — 
All  thou  dost  see  by  night  or  day. 

Or  hear  in  music’s  troubled  flow 
Wells  up  within,  alw’ay. 

Sound  aye  within  what  thou  dost  hear, — 

The  far-off  voiees  old  and  new. 

Only  within  thou  seest  clear 
The  ancient  l)eauty  of  the  blue 
And  distant  atmosphere! 
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The  Unknown  Palisades 

BY  PHILIP  VERRILL  MIGHELS 


The  edge  of  the  world,  if  such  a 
thing  may  be,  lies  hardly  a rifle- 
shot away  from  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  world  itself — the  city  of 
Xew  York. 

The  Palisades,  those  mighty  walls 
whereon  the  annals  of  the  centuries  are 
graved — what  an  edge  of  the  world  their 
lip  presents  to  him  who  comes,  perhaps 
at  night,  to  their  rough-hewn  elevation! 
In  no  place  other  than  this  near  prox- 
imity to  man  and  one  of  his  greatest 
cities  could  a physical  feature  so  pro- 
foundly vast  and  impressive  be  so  hid- 
den from  the  world.  Their  counterpart 
cannot  be  found  in  all  the  world;  and 
yet  the  Palisades  are  almost  unexploit- 
ed and  unknown  to  the  globe-circling, 
sight-hunting  public  that  yearly  trav- 
erses the  continents  or  seas  to  gaze  at 
things  less  wonderful  in  some  distant 
field  of  Nature’s  marvellous  achieve- 
ments. For  little  does  any  one  know  of 
these  Titanic  walls  who  has  merely  seen 
them  from  the  Hudson.  Were  they 
somewhere  off  in  a land  comparatively 
inaccessible,  reached  by  a transconti- 
nental thread  of  steel,  the  guide-books 
would  be  rich  in  their  pictured  grandeur 
and  man  would  rove  far  to  explore  them. 

To  the  visitor  who  comes  upon  them 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  rear,  these 
walls  present  in  some  aspects  a pano- 
rama of  immensity  wholly  unexpected. 
The  edge  of  the  world — I repeat  the 
phrase — is  the  fit  description,  for  this 
brink  seems  nothing  less.  It  is  lifted  in 
places  almost  sheer  in  the  air  to  a height 
of  half  a thousand  feet.  Below,  at  its 
base,  the  Hudson  River  moves  in  un- 
hurried majesty,  its  tide  nearly  a mile 
in  width.  Across  lies  the  low,  crowded 
island  of  Manhattan,  utterly  insignificant 
in  elevation  as  viewed  from  this  lofty 
place  of  vantage. 

I first  came  cautiously  up  to  the  lip  at 
night,  and  this  was  the  optical  illusion: 
The  moon  hung  in  a cloudy  sky;  the 


mists  had  obscured  New  York  and  all 
its  lights.  The  river  and  the  vaulted 
heavens  were  blended  into  one  prodig- 
ious void  by  the  dim,  diffused  light  of 
the  moon.  There  was  nothing  above  but 
roofless  space,  there  was  nothing  straight 
out  but  gray  infinity,  there  was  nothing 
below  my  very  feet  but  the  bottomless 
abyss  of  creation — nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  seen.  The  water,  as  water, 
five  hundred  feet  below^  had  ceased  to 
be.  No  ripple  disturbed  its  calm.  I 
had  come  to  the  lip  where  the  world  had 
its  end,  and  the  walls  fell  straight  down 
into  nothingness.  The  silence  was  ab- 
solute; the  wintry  air  and  a coating  of 
snow  completed  the  sense  of  desolation, 
where  things  had  ceased  to  exist.  Great 
fi^  ares,  split  tables,  and  columns  of 
ro^,  black  wells  of  mystery  and  yawn- 
ing depths — all  rugged,  forbidding,  and 
austere,  gulfing  off  below — all  completed 
the  edgelike  appearance  of  the  scene. 
Had  some  vast  force  cleft  the  world  in 
twain  and  dropped  one  half  into  swal- 
lowing space,  the  Utter  vacancy  that 
stretched  out  beyond  from  my  foothold 
on  the  verge  could  have  been  no  more 
thoroughly  impressive.  It  was  awesome 
— a strange,  transporting  sensation  of 
solitude,  such  as  unpeopled  planets  at  the 
limits  of  creation  would  suggest. 

That  the  Palisades  in  their  unfamiliar 
features,  their  aspects  derived  from  the 
seasons,  atmospheric  changes,  and  the 
hours  of  day  or  night,  could  so  long  have 
escaped  a public  recognition  is  astound- 
ing. Extending  as  they  do  for  fifteen 
miles  along  one  of  the  world’s  most 
beautiful  water-highways,  they  present 
to  the  edge-explorer  innumerable  varia- 
tions upon  Nature’s  masterpieces  in  rug- 
gedness, majesty,  and  grimness.  No  one, 
acquainted  only  with  their  wall-like  ap- 
pearance as  presented  from  the  river  or 
the  New  York  shore,  may  conceive  of  the 
hugeness,  the  boldness,  or  the  roughness 
revealed,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes. 
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They  are  built  of  basalt  — hard, 
straight-cleaving  rock,  like  that  of  the 
Giant’s  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  The 
brink — in  places  singularly  flat  and 
smooth — is  shattered  in  forms  not  in- 
frc(juently  suggestive  of  the  wonderful 
mosaics  of  the  Causeway.  But  here 
there  are  cracks  which  extend  straight 
down  a hundred  feet,  cracks  ten  or 
tAventy  feet  in  length  and  a foot  or  less 
in  width.  There  are  masses  of  adamant, 
large  as  a house,  that  appear  to  be  hung 
so  precariously  above  the  drop  that  it 
seems  the  mere  weight  of  a child  might 
topple  them  down  the  lofty  structure. 
The  hard,  black  material  is  often  fis- 
sured and  hewn  into  almost  perfect  col- 
umns, of  Doric  severity,  sometimes  as 
straight  as  if  the  Architect  and  Builder 
of  it  all  had  plumbed  them  there  against 
all  time  and  shock,  like  monuments  to 
beauty  and  precision. 

The  sense  of  the  overreaching  mass 
is  of  immensity.  Its  headlands  are  pro- 
digious, its  units  are  huge,  its  distances 
and  U])raise  are  tremendous.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  majestically 
crude  on  the  day  it  was  poured  from  the 
volcanic  crucibles  of  Nature  — molten 
themselves  from  the  creative  heat  of  the 
mid-sphere  furnaces  of  earth.  In  places 
it  is  like  a succession  of  amphitheatres, 
stuix?ndous  in  area.  Here  is  one  Titanic 
semicircle  abandoned  to  the  silent  trag- 
edy of  trees  subsisting  on  little  else  than 
rain  anrl  light,  with  perhaps  some  ele- 
mental hope,  too  mute  for  our  dull  com- 
prehension; and  just  beyond  a jutting 
headland  of  the  wall  is  another  coliseum 
even  more  prodigious  in  dimensions.  At 
times  the  rock  in  some  such  place  is  piled 
up  in  colossal  terraces,  as  if  constnieted 
for  a conclave  of  the  gods,  who,  from 
this  fitting  aloofness  on  the  heiglits, 
Would  watch  the  i)rogress  of  the  pygmj\ 
man,  on  the  panoramic  Hudson  stretclied 
below.  There  arc  not  two,  but  miles  of 
these  vast  auditoriums,  rudely  excava- 
ted in  the  solid  rock  and  h‘ft  in  all  the 
splendor  of  tlieir  roiighiu^ss.  And  how 
silent  they  are,  and  austere! — what  the- 
atres for  the  winds  of  passing  centuries 
to  play  in  as  they  pass! 

Again,  the  Palisades  resemble  a dry 
Niagara.  The  real  Niagara,  stripped  of 
its  Hood,  would  1)0  but  a miniature^  of 
this.  Here  is  not  only  a greater  drop. 


and  scores  of  horseshoe  bends  and  mass- 
ive promontories  of  the  rock,  but  miles 
succeeding  miles  of  the  sheer  descent  over 
which  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  com- 
bined could  pour  in  a world-engulfing 
torrent.  There  is  nothing  else  like  them 
in  the  prospected  round  of*  the  sphere.. 
In  no  other  place  in  all  the  world  can 
the  daring  adventurer  walk  so  many 
miles  at  the  very  scarp  of  a precipice. 
And  always  the  one  impression  is  of  im- 
mensity— and  magnified  immensity — sa 
huge  are  the  blocks  of  which  it  is  built, 
so  high  and  extensive  the  structure. 

It  seems  like  a visit  to  a novel  land  to* 
behold  these  structures  from  their  brink.. 
From  some  massive  pedestal,  overhang- 
ing a drop  of  many  hundred  feet,  the 
nearest  promontory  looms  Cyclopean 
against  a high  horizon  where  the  sky 
and  river  meet.  Far  down,  on  the  slen- 
der strip  of  beach  below,  are  the  dwarfed 
habitations  of  some  fishcrfolk,  and  the 
men  themselves,  of  still  more  stunted 
stature,  living  out  their  lives.  They  and 
their  huts  have  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance— and  yet  remain  far  greater  than 
the  giant  cliffs  above.  Here  is  a huge 
rock  pinnacle,  standing  apart  from  the 
wall.  Monoliths  of  giant  proportions 
shoulder  together  in  its  bulk.  Below, 
between  the  wall  and  the  base  of  the  pil- 
lar, a boulder,  tons  in  weighty  has  lodged 
to  await  disintegration,  pushed  from  the 
crumbling  lip  above  by  the  patient  force 
that  will  one  day  level  all  the  mass. 
Here  and  there,  in  some  frost-widened 
crevice,  a tree  has  thrust  tenacious  roots,, 
in  the  grim,  silent  struggle  for  existence. 
'J'hc  winds  have  torn  at  the  stubborn 
thing  till  its  limbs  resemble  muscled 
arms,  made  rigid  with  resistance,  but 
there  it  yet  remains.  Nearly  all  the  trees 
upon  the  barren  edge,  or  fastened  in  a 
l)incbing  cleft,  where  they  typify  the 
almost  incomi)rehensible  insistence  of 
life,  are  gnarled,  undersized,  and  contort- 
ed by  tlieir  fight  in  the  passion  to  siir- 
A’iA^e.  A nuinl)er  are  cedars,  dwarfed  old 
men  of  tlieir  clan ; but  perhaps  the  trees 
that  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  and  cling 
there  naked,  twisted,  and  alone,  best 
testify  to  that  hard  mandate,  Thou 
shalt  live!”  that  actuates  the  being  of 
us  all. 

It  is  almost  endless,  this  magnificence 
of  rock  with  its  constantly  varying  fea-- 
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Tut.  Night  SHOKS  M^mtXttan’s.  cotiNTUs.s.  LioinS’ 
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funnel.  Tt  seemed  ff“ 

like  a comet  with 
its  trailing  tail  rush- 
ing tbrongli  tlie  stel- 
lar  eonstonations.  11^11^ 

Tiicn  a boat,  as  silent 
as  rl to  moon  in  its 
orbit,,  came  gliding 
<l*>wn  tile  bosom  of  |bhh 

the  river  with  two 
lights  visible  against  MHH 

the  gray,  like  twin 
stars  fl^viting  in  the  WHB 

void. 

The  eliils  them" 
selves,  like  drawings 
made  in  black  and 
white,  had  taken  on 
a midnight  mystery* 

Deep  shadows,  soft 
grays,  and  the  modi-  Mm 

tied  whites  of  frost 
and  i(^e,  laid  ti  sombre 
mof.Ki  upon  the  walls. 

They  res»?mbled  liugc, 

Ufitteopled  castles  of 
the  Titau-folk,  for- 
biddingly  roofed  by 
the  snow. 

Tar  lH\vomJ,  up  the 
river,  where  man  has 
not  yet  come  to  en- 
eroach  with  his  dwell-  ^^^M 

ings  on  the  edge,  the  ■■■ 

city  and  all  its  noise, 
its  lights.,  its  touch  IL., . . 

of  things  man-made 
anvl  bizarre,  is  lost  at 
last.  Hero  things 
remain  as  th<*y  were  when 
merits  earvaj  out  the  bed  t 
Hudson  was  to  follow  evermoro 
almast  incredibly  w'ild  and  aban< 
the  wdld.  Silence  broods  hero 
at  the  brink.  When  wa  came  to  this 
ujitrain]x?d  region,  in  the  moonlight  the 
sense  of  solitude  was  universal.  A few 
gray  rabbits  scurried  swiftly  from  the 
rocks  and  fled  to  their  retreats.  Wo 
came  to  a clearing,  where  the  nroon  slxHue 
whitely  down.  There  on  the  snow  Wiv^ 
a blot  of  rod  and  a tuft  of  wiuddlowu 
fur.  Tteynard  the  foN,  with  no  haunting 
fears  of  the  arch-destroyer,  man.  ba<l 
dinc«l — achieved  success,  in  a wohb  and 
goiw  his  way.  The  same  struggle  and 
tragedy  of  life,  here  on  the  cliff  and  afar 
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In  a sno\v-st(?rni  tlie  Palii^adcs  present  lKX*<»mL‘s  a fare  of  ^lass  where  the  clear, 
nn  aspect  inspiritJtr  to  a mood  of  peace,  hard  cnatni^;  platt*s  it  over^  From  crown 
Stern  lieadlands  of  the  adamant,  loom-  to  ham*  the  wall  will  appeiar  as  erne  vast 
imj  with  fa'rtiap.s  (‘ven  greater  magnitude  glacial  front,  ami  if,  perchance,  as  often 
for  tin*  Mot  ling  ont  of  all  the  world  happens  in  vvinttT,  the  H udson  is  float- 
aluoM  tlvem,  arc  softened  and  grayed  till  ing  full  of  iei\  tlie  river  rcscnibles  a ter- 
minal moraine  for 

. the  nn  moving, 

[“J””  frozen  Palisades.  It 

is  not  laioominon, 
when  this  frozen- 

BbBi  Jf;  K w pIieiiomer\f>n 

ocears  at  night,  for 

: the  sun  to  rise*  nn- 

clouded  ou  the  fol- 
lowing  day  and  gild 
. . ' • vast,  shiinmer- 

veneer  of  ice. 

p|  P : ■ V’  ' W i t h t h c t r e e 

\ ' 0 linihs  encascel  and 

^ the  face  of  the  cliffs 

ft  VV  ‘ under 

I X ' crystal,  with  a uiip 

'^4  I ' • . ^b;»n  brilliant  facets 

all  aglint,  the  hcau- 
magic  to 
endure.  Put,  w'hile 
may  hapiK^n 
hanily  once  in  three 
.^Wfe  years,  tlie  sight  of 

'IBs.  tite  Tludson  filled 
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their  rngge<lncas  is  suinothed  entirely 
aw'ay.  TIjey  take  on  a inniesty  insepu- 
rahle  from  great^  pimple  masses  of  form, 
The  eontrast,  then,  of  huge,  dark 
blotohe^  wdth  the  level  lakt^  or  iiplift- 
<*d  islands  of  snow  is  striking  in  a sin- 
gular degree. 

At  tiTiies,  n ^leet  of  niiti  anti  ice,  nil 
of  it  eliagiug  to  the  harren  walls  and 
fr<*i>z!itg  it  falls,  perforins  a wondrous 
miracle  of  el lange.  The  rock  face  tlien 
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The  Dreamers 

BY  JOSEPHINE  A,  MEYER 


‘ \ 7 OU  see/^  explained  Mrs.  Penning- 
Y ton,  I knew  that  you  had  known 
^ her  when  she  was  a child,  so  I 
accomplished  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
age  and  secured  her  consent  to  come 
this  afternoon.” 

Then  she  is  the  same.  She  was  a 
dreamy,  reticent,  self-sufficient  little  mor- 
tal always,  with  no  need  of  playmates, — 
and  seldom  any  who  cared  to  supply 
such  a need.  What  ages  ago!”  Mrs. 
Maitland  shook  her  gray  head,  even  as  the 
Sphinx  might  have  done.  *'It  is  like  a 
different  life,  with  the  Atlantic  between 
as  the  Styx.  We  have  recrossed  the  black 
torrent,  Ulysses  and  I,  and  what  changes 
have  we  found!” 

^ It  is  strange  you  should  have  dropped 
everything  of  this  hemisphere  when  you 
went  to  England,”  said  Mrs.  Pennington, 
beginning  of  a sudden  to  realize  that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  being  pa- 
triotically offended.  ‘^You  were  a born 
American,  anyway.” 

“ It  was  George^s  ill  health  that 
made  me  forget  everything,”  replied 
Mrs.  Maitland,  with  a momentary  re- 
flection of  the  past  years^  weariness  in 
her  kindly  eyes.  ^*It  is  strange  Judith 
ever  married.” 

I think  every  one  was  surprised.  And 
he  was  quite  different  from  her,  full  of 
life  and  fond  of  entertainment.”  Mrs. 
Pennington  fell  into  the  trap  easily  and 
forgot  her  impatience  over  her  friend’s 
Anglicization  in  the  universal  pleasure  of 
friendly  character  dissection. 

What  do  you  mean  by  ^ was  ’ ?”  de- 
manded Mrs.  Maitland. 

Well,  after  marriage  they  both  set- 
tled down,  and  you  never  hear  anything 
about  either  of  them.  He  is  positively 
submerged  in  his  business, — he  never 
speaks  a word  of  anything  else  without 
a painful  effort,  and  she — she  has  entirely 


lost  in  her  child  what  little  individuality 
she  ever  owned.” 

Then  she  has  children ; I am  verj^ 
glad  of  that.  She  always  loved  them  so. 
How  many  has  she  ?” 

‘'Only  one,  I think.  She  only  speaks 
of  one,  a little  girl,  and  apparently  a 
remarkable  little  person.” 

“ Have  you  never  seen  it  ?”  Mrs.  Mait- 
land looked  surprised. 

“ No.  You  see,  they  live  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place  we’ve  only  visited 
them  twice;  once  was  for  dinner,  and 
you  never  think  of  children  at  night  af- 
fairs. The  other  time  was  an  afternoon 
call,  but  she  did  not  mention  the  subject, 
and  you  know  I am  not  the  one  to  en- 
courage people  to  exhibit  the  perfection 
of  their  offspring.  She  has  very  few 
visitors,  because,  as  I said,  it  is  worse 
than  a trip  to  Chicago  to  get  to  where 
she  lives,  and  she  herself  seldom  goes 
anywhere  at  all.  I begged  her  to  come 
this  afternoon,  and  it  made  me  positively 
conceited  when  she  accepted.  I hope  she 
is  not  going  to  be  late.” 

Half  an  hour  after,  Mrs.  Maitland  in- 
stantly recognized  a short,  slim  figure 
standing  in  the  doorway,  though  she  had 
not  seen  Judith  since  she  was  many  times 
shorter  and  wore  quaint  little  white  frocks 
with  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Pennington  in- 
troduced them,  and  the  look  on  the  elder 
woman’s  face  told  her  she  did  not  need 
to  bother  about  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

And,  in  good  sooth,  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Maitland  was  beating  rapidly  with 
all  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  recogni- 
tion. There  had  been  startlingly  little 
change  in  the  woman  before  her.  She 
had  always  been  a thin-faced  child,  with 
long,  deep  gray  eyes  and  a mouth  that 
drooped  a little  in  repose.  She  had  a 
way  of  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the  objects 
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before  her,  lingeringly,  as  one  rests  the 
hand.  She  was  slow  of  speech,  and  had 
been  unusually  reticent  as  a child,  there- 
fore Mrs.  Maitland  had  loved  her  for 
opening  her  heart  to  her  in  the  days 
l)efore  the  Styx,  and  therefore  she  had 
hope  for  the  present. 

“ A child  is  twice  as  reserved  as  a 
woman,^’  thought  she  if  1 won  her  con- 
fidence then,  why  should  I hesitate  now? 
She  is  utterly  unchanged.” 

Xot  utterly,  she  perceived  later,  for  the 
mouth  drooped  more  and  the  dreamy  eyes 
had  an  unmistakable  look  of  suffering, 
not  noticeable  at  first;  and  in  tlie  brown 
hair  was  a faint  sprinkling  of  gray 
that  served  as  conclusive  corroboration  of 
the  other  signs.  Mrs.  Maitland  wondered 
vaguely  whether  her  husband’s  person- 
ality might  not  have  led  to  their  seclu- 
sion and  her  passionate  engrossment  in 
her  child. 

They  spoke  of  casualties  at  first,  but 
Mrs.  Maitland’s  magnetism  soon  over- 
came the  air  of  almost  childish  bashful- 
ness that  had  always  marked  Judith  in 
company,  and  had  added  to  the  illusion 
of  her  being  entirely  unaltered.  But 
in  spite  of  the  comparative  intimacy 
they  fell  into  after  a while,  it  remained 
for  the  elder  woman  to  mention  Ju- 
dith’s child. 

“ Mrs.  Pennington  told  me  you  have  a 
little  girl,”  she  began,  with  a genuine 
ring  of  gladness  in  her  tone.  She  was  a 
bit  startled  when  Judith  drew  back  slight- 
ly, flushing,  before  answering  with  some 
hesitancy  in  her  voice: 

“Did  she?  You  sec, — I didn’t  think — 
she  had  ever  seen  Judy.” 

“ She  hasn’t,  but  she  said  you  told  her 
of  the  child.  Is  it  Judith,  too?”  There 
was  an  irresistible  motherliness  in  Mrs. 
Maitland’s  tone.  Judith  found  the  sun- 
shine presence  of  her  impossible  to  with- 
stand; she  cast  aside  all  indifference  and 
all  reservation.  When  she  spoke  again, 
there  was  a passionate  strain  in  her 
voice,  a mother’s  love  so  deep  that  it 
implied  tragedy.  Her  eyes  shone  with 
a light  that  thrilled  Mrs.  Maitland. 
The  little  neutral  - tinted  woman  be- 
came almost  majestic  in  the  glow  of 
her  emotion. 

“Yes,  it  is  Judith;  she  is  my  only 
child.  She  looks  exactly  like  the  photo- 
graphs of  me  at  her  age.  She  might  have 


posed  for  them  herself.  It  is  a queer 
affectation  of  mine,  you  might  say,  but 
1 like  to  carry  out  the  pretence  and  dress 
her  precisely  the  way  I used  to  be  dressed. 
One  day  I found  her  with  her  sash  tied 
in  front.  She  insisted  it  belonged  where 
the  wearer  could  see  it,  and  seemed  to 
consider  it  the  height  of  altruism  when  I 
told  her  we  wear  our  clothes  with  a view 
of  pleasing  our  neighbors  rather  than 
ourselves.” 

As  Judith  laughed  softly,  Mrs.  Mait- 
land smiled;  somehow  she  felt  that  she 
had  heard  this  story  before,  and  she  was 
wondering  how  it  was  xx)ssible. 

Once  started,  Judith  ran  on  without 
difficulty.  She  described  the  child  mi- 
nutely. Truly,  thought  Mrs.  Maitland, 
it  must  have  been  identical  with  its 
mother.  Judith’s  stories  of  the  little  girl 
all  rang  with  the  same  strange  familiar- 
ity in  Mrs.  Maitland’s  ear,  and  in  some 
cases  the  listener  seemed  to  behold  the 
little  anecdote  enacted  before  her  eyes. 
Suddenly  the  truth  dawned  ^pon  her  with 
a shock.  She  had  heard  these  things 
before,  she  had  witnessed  most  of  the 
incidents,  long  before  the  Styx,  when  a 
little  girl  lived  next  door  to  her — a child 
named  Judith.  . . . 

Could  it  be  true  that  history  repeated 
itself  with  such  accuracy  of  detail?  Or 
was  Judith  eking  out  her  child’s  small 
adventures  with  her  own  infant  memoirs  ? 
The  woman  talked  too  seriously,  her 
mind  was  too  evidently  recounting  re- 
cent things,  for  such  a supposition  to 
seem  probable.  There  was  never  a flaw 
in  the  story,  never  a pause  for  recall- 
ing acts  so  long  past,  so  vague  as 
those  of  one’s  childhood  must  become 
unless  the  memory  is  continually  refresh- 
ed and  stimulated. 

“Why,  Judith,  it  is  your  very  self!” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Maitland  at  last. 

Judith  stiffened  and  a look  flashed  into 
her  eyes  that  startled  the  elder  woman, 
first  by  its  intensity,  and  then  by  her 
utter  inability  to  interpret  it. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  the  child  be  just  like 
me?”  said  the  little  woman,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  strangely.  Then  she  turned  away 
her  head  and  smiled  between  her  soft 
half-closed  lashes. 

“ Often,”  she  added,  gently, — “ often  I 
play  she  is  the  shadow  of  my  childhood 
come  back  to  me.” 
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Somehow  their  little  tete-a-tete  was 
broken  up  at  this  point,  and  they  had 
only  time  later  for  a more  or  less  hurried 
and  formal  adieu,  when  Judith  left 
early  to  catch  a train  back  to  her  re- 
mote habitation. 

Mrs.  Maitland  stayed  after  the  oth- 
ers had  gone.  She  wanted  to  find  out 
more  about  Judith,  and  Mrs.  Penning- 
ton appeared  to  be  competent  to  supply 
the  information. 

‘‘  She  has  developed  passion,^^  said  Mrs. 
Maitland.  I find  her  even  dearer  for 
it.  I should  like  to  visit  her;  in  the 
rush  she  forgot  to  give  me  her  card,  but 
I knew  you  had  it.” 

“ ni  give  you  her  address  before  you 
go,”  replied  Mrs.  Pennington.  It  is  up- 
stairs in  my  desk.  You  see,  she  never 
has  it  put  on  her  cards;  it  is  so  long  and 
clumsy  that  it  would  lodt  like  a wedding 
invitation  or  a milliner’s  announcement. 
And  do  you  know,  I am  half  inclined  to 
believe  that  she  keeps  it  off  to  prevent 
visitors  as  well.” 

“ Why,  if  you  think — ” began  the 
other,  flushing. 

Oh  no,  of  course  not.  You  and  I are 
different, — especially  you.  I saw  her 
when  she  was  talking  to  you.  She  never 
looked  happier  or  more  interested.  She’d 
be  delighted  to  see  you,  I’m  sure,  and  she 
has  a lovely  home,  if  it  were  only  within 
sight  of  civilization.” 

By  the  way,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mait- 
land, suddenly,  I haven’t  the  slightest 
idea  what  her  married  name  is.  I was 
so  busy  watching  her  and  wondering  over 
her  that  I forgot  to  listen  when  you  in- 
troduced us.” 

Barrett,”  replied  Mrs.  Pennington. 
“Her  husband  is  the  architect;  you’ve 
probably  heard  of  him.” 

“Heard  of  him!”  repeated  the  old- 
er woman,  laughing  slightly.  “ How 
could  I,  under  the  world  and  beyond 
the  Styx  ?” 

“ Leicester  Hunt  Barrett, — why,  he’s — ” 
But  Mrs.  Maitland  suddenly  interrupted 
her,  placing  her  hand  impetuously  upon 
her  companion’s  arm. 

“Are  they  Philadelphians?”  she  de- 
manded. 

“ Yes,  h^” 

“ I know  him ! Oh,  Laura,  who  on  this 
earth  would  believe  it?” 

The  recognition  of  a name  so  promi- 


nent did  not  seem  to  Mrs.  Pennington 
sufficient  warrant  for  her  visitor’s  ex- 
cited tone. 

“ Why,  of  course  you  know  him,” 
she  said,  somewhat  impatiently.  “ Ev- 
ery one  does.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  is  known  even  in  England.  Why, 
in  Paris — ” 

“ No,  that  is  not  what  I mean.  It  was 
long  before, — even  before  we  lived  near 
Judith.  I used  to  know  his  mother  in 
Philadelphia.  They  lived  very  near  to 
me,  and  as  he  took  a fancy  to  my  big 
dog,  as  all  real  little  boys  were  apt  to 
do,  he  would  pay  me  numberless  im- 
promptu visits,  and  we  grew  to  be  great 
chums.  I know  it  must  be  he,  because 
he  used  to  tell  his  name  on  all  occasions, 
and  always  finished  by  spelling  the 
Leicester  part,  since  it  was  di£Scult.  It 
is  kismet.  I see  the  bare  hand,  even  the 
arm,  of  Fate.  That  the  two  precocious 
infanta  of  my  youth  should  discover  each 
other  and  marry!  It’s  like  a beautifully 
connected  dream.”  Mrs.  Maitland  rose 
to  go. 

“ Visit  them  late  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  you  will  have  the  chance  of  meeting 
him  as  well.  He  gets  home  around  five 
o’clock,  I believe,”  suggested  Mrs.  Pen- 
nington. “ I almost  envy  you  your  dream. 
You  see,  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  renew 
the  old  - world  life  after  having  re- 
crossed the  Styx.  Wait  until  I get  you 
the  address.” 

In  writing,  the  address  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  numerals,  English  nature 
study,  and  Indian  poetry,  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  suburban  addresses.  In  real- 
ity it  was  a rather  large,  low  country 
house,  situated  in  the  centre  of  extensive 
grounds,  theatrically  lovely  in  the  mellow 
autumn  afternoon. 

“ The  very  place  for  children,”  thought 
Mrs.  Maitland,  gazing  approvingly  about 
her  as  she  was  driven  up  to  the  house ; and 
she  looked  eagerly  for  some  sign  of  the  . 
little  white  and  blue  counterfeit  of  Ju- 
dith, whose  image  in  her  mind  had  grown 
more  distinct  daily. 

But  all  was  quiet  as  she  rang  the  door 
bell,  except  for  the  soft  rattle  of  gravel 
as  the  hack  that  had  conveyed  her  from 
the  station  retreated;  and  the  somewhat 
violent  pumpings  of  her  heart  marked 
the  seconds. 

When  Judith  appeared  the  flush  of 
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surprise  was  still  on  her  cheek,  but  in  her 
eyes  shone  unmistakable  pleasure. 

“ I am  glad  you  have  come,”  she  said. 

Let  us  sit  on  the  veranda ; it  is  so  pleas- 
ant there.” 

It  is  beautiful,”  breathed  Mrs.  Mait- 
land, as  she  stood  in  the  low  afternoon 
sunlight,  drinking  in  the  glory  of  the 
rich  trees  and  the  long  shadows  of  the 
smooth  lawn.  This  is  the  precise  spot 
in  which  to  educate  Judith  the  Second 
so  that  she  may  become  a poet.  . . . 
Where  is  she,  though  ?” 

“ I’m  so  sorry  you  have  missed  her. 
She’s  visiting  a friend  of  mine  overnight.” 
Judith  looked  almost  distressed.  ‘‘You 
see,  she’s  chums  with  the  friend’s  daugh- 
ter, but  they  don’t  live  near  enough  to 
pay  ordinary  calls.” 

This  was  the  first  radical  difference 
from  the  old  Judith  who  had  lived  suf- 
ficient unto  herself  and  had  demanded 
no  childish  comrade. 

“ I am  disappointed  at  not  seeing  her,” 
admitted  Mrs.  Maitland.  “ I looked  for- 
ward to  it  as  recalling  an  old  memory. 
It  was  partly  your  description  of  her 
that  led  me  to  brave  the  i)eril8  of  the 
journey  out  here  without  an  explicit  in- 
vitation from  you.” 

“ It  is  a pity,”  murmured  Judith,  and 
stopped  abruptly  as  if  she  had  more 
to  say. 

“I  shall  be  entirely  honest,  now  that 
I have  begun,”  smiled  the  other,  con- 
fidentially, after  a short  pause.  “ Lit- 
tle Judith  certainly  did  add  to  my 
desire  to  come  here,  but  I had  another 
motive  as  well.  I have  made  a remark- 
able discovery.” 

“A  discovery?”  repeated  Judith,  flush- 
ing. 

“ Yes,  concerning  your  husband.  It 
seems  that  I have  been  acquainted  with 
him  even  longer  than  with  you.  I knew 
him  ages  ago  in  Philadelphia,  when  he 
was  a very  small  child.” 

“ You  did ! When  ? How  old  was  he  ?” 

The  loving  eagerness  in  her  voice  as 
she  8ix)k€  of  her  husband  convinced  Mrs. 
Maitland  that  the  tragic  lines  on  the 
young  woman’s  face  were  not  due  to 
any  delinquency  of  his;  still,  at  one 
time  Judith’s  manner  puzzled  her  con- 
siderably. 

“ He  used  to  recount  long-drawn-out  ro- 
mances to  me,”  Mrs.  Maitland  was  saying. 


“ They  generally  began  with  a pirate  ship 
that  had  for  a cargo  bears  and  lions, 
somehow.  Then  there  was  a white- 
bearded  magician  mixed  up  in  it,  until  I 
used  to  be  sure  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Merlin  in  some  mysterious  way. 

They  never  ended;  they  were  too  beauti- 
ful and  too  real  to  him  for  that.  He  had 
a wonderful  imagination  for  so  active 
a child.” 

And  here  Judith  laughed,  a soft 
little  laugh  with  a catch  in  it,  and 
then  sighed. 

“He  put  it  all  into  bricks  and  stone 
and  iron,”  she  replied,  with  a rather  pa- 
thetic attempt  at  sprightliness.  “ It’s 
locked  up  in  them  like  the  Prince  in 
the  iron  chest  that  Judy  is  so  fond 
of.  He  is  a business  man  now,  an 
architect  with  a name.  If  he  dreams, 

I think  he  dreams  of  Ionic  columns  and 
steel  construction.” 

Here,  then,  was  the  rub.  It  seemed 
strange  to  Mrs.  Maitland  that  all  the 
glorious  imagination  had  been  crushed 
out  of  Barrett  when  he  probably  needed 
it  most. 

“ I want  to  meet  him  again,”  she  said. 

“You  must  stay  over  for  the  five- 
thirty  train.  He  always  arrives  here  by 
five.  It  won’t  be  long  now.  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  find  him  changed,  though.”  Judith 
smiled  again,  as  if  with  an  understanding 
to  an  inner  self. 

During  a very  dainty  little  tea  that 
followed  they  chatted  even  more  inti- 
mately. Mrs.  Maitland  told  endless  tales 
of  the  young  Leicester,  and  recalled  bits 
of  Judith’s  life  that  Judith  the  Second 
had  not  performed  for  the  refreshing  of 
her  mother’s  memory. 

Five  o’clock  arrived  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  and  with  it  came  Leicester 
himself.  He  seemed  surprised  to  see  a 
visitor,  and,  naturally  enough,  did  not 
find  anything  familiar  in  her  name  or 
face  when  Judith  introduced  her  simply 
as  Mrs.  Maitland. 

“ I am  glad  to  meet  you,”  he  said,  with 
some  vagueness. 

“I  met  your  wife  after  a very  great 
interval  of  time,”  declared  Mrs.  Mait- 
land. “ I had  not  seen  her  since  she  was 
a wee  little  girl.  I knew  you,  too,  longer 
ago  than  you  can  possibly  remember.  So 
you  see  I feel  as  if  you  were  both  my 
(‘hildren.  When  Judith  told  me  of  your 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  Medicine 

BY  M.  ALLEN  STARR,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D. 


Professor  of  Neurology.  Columbia  University,  New  York 


SOME  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
medical  science  are  so  wonderful  in 
their  inception  and  so  far-reaching 
in  their  beneficial  effects  upon  the  com- 
munity that  they  read  like  a romance. 
Although  the  story  is  a familiar  one  to 
every  physician,  it  is  quite  worth  a 
little  attention  by  the  general  public, 
which  is  always  interested  in  problems 
and  their  solution. 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  every  one 
that  after  an  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  there  is  no  chance  of  suffering  from 
the  same  disease  for  a long  time.  And 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  typhoid  fever, 
smallpox,  and  diphtheria,  and  of  many 
other  diseases  which  are  due  to  an  in- 
fection. But  no  explanation  of  this  fact 
was  offered  until  recently,  when  studies  of 
the  blood  were  begun.  It  was  then  found 
that  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  organisms  which 
in  their  growth  produce  effects  which  we 
see  as  disease. 

We  know  that  every  flower  in  our  gar- 
dens has  its  own  bud  and  blossom  and 
gives  off  its  own  i)eculiar  perfume.  We 
can  dissolve  the  flower  in  alcohol  and 
thus  obtain  the  perfume  in  an  extract. 
In  the  same  way  each  organism  of  dis- 
ease appears  to  give  off  a substance  which 
we  call  a toxin,  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
blood  just  as  the  perfume  is  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  It  is  this  toxin  in  the  blood 
which  causes  disturbance  in  the  organs 
of  the  body,  and  the  body  goes  to  work 
at  once  to  cast  it  off  or  to  counteract 
its  effects. 

By  some  mysterious  activity  in  the 
body,  the  actual  site  of  which  is  still  un- 
certain, there  is  produced  in  the  blood 
a substance  which  exactly  counteracts  the 
toxin.  It  is  as  if  we  killed  the  perfume 
of  one  extract  by  mixing  it  with  another. 
And  when  enough  of  this  substance, 
which  is  called  an  antitoxin,  has  been 
produced  by  nature  in  the  blood,  the 


effects  of  the  original  toxin  subside  and 
health  returns.  But  if  the  body  is  too 
weak  to  produce  sufficient  antitoxin  the 
person  dies. 

For  some  time  after  the  toxin  has  been 
neutralized  and  recovery  has  taken  place, 
nature  keeps  up  the  effort  it  has  begun, 
and  so  for  months  or  years  there  is  so 
much  antitoxin  present  in  the  blood  that 
the  organism  producing  the  toxin  cannot 
take  root  and  grow.  Thus  the  fact  that 
one  attack  of  measles  usually  protects 
one  from  a second  is  now  explained. 

It  was,  however,  only  a step  to  give 
a practical  application  to  this  discovery. 

If  a disease  is  stopped  by  the  natural 
production  of  an  antitoxin,  can  we  not 
secure  the  antitoxin  and  use  it  in  those 
persons  whose  vitality  is  insufficient  to 
enable  them  to  produce  the  antitoxin? 

Or  may  it  not  be  possible,  if  we  can 
secure  the  antitoxin,  to  give  it  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  long  before  the 
body  can  manufacture  enough,  and  thus 
cut  short  the  disease? 

This  was  the  problem  which  confronted 
the  medical  men  fifteen  years  ago.  And 
it  has  required  years  of  experiment  and 
patient  investigation  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. How  to  isolate  the  organism  ? How 
to  secure  the  toxin?  How  to  instil  it  in 
sufficient  amount  to  stimulate  the  forma- 
tion of  an  antitoxin?  How  to  prevent 
too  great  an  effect?  How  to  separate 
the  antitoxin  from  the  blood?  How  to 
prepare  it  for  use?  All  these  were  ques- 
tions which  it  has  required  time  and 
labor  to  answer.  And  as  these  all  in- 
volved the  investigation  of  vital  processes 
carried  on  by  nature  in  the  bodies  of  liv- 
ing animals,  it  is  evident  that  only  by 
laboratory  research  could  these  questions 
be  answered. 

It  was  soon  found  that  different  ani- 
mals reacted  differently  to  different  or- 
ganisms. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
antitoxin  for  diphtheria  from  the  blood 
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of  dogs  or  cats  or  monkeys.  But  from 
that  of  the  horse  it  can  be  separated. 
And  tests  had  to  be  made  before  a safe 
dose  could  be  determined  to  use  upon 
man.  All  these  details  have  been  worked 
out,  and  now  there  are  obtainable  anti- 
toxins for  diphtheria,  for  tetanus  or  lock- 
jaw, for  anthrax  or  malignant  pustule, 
for  typhoid  fever,  for  cholera,  for  the 
bubonic  plague,  and  for  several  other  rare 
types  of  infection. 

Just  as  quinine  acts  to  counteract 
malaria,  so  these  antitoxins  counteract 
the  symptoms  of  the  various  diseases  in 
which  they  are  used.  If  used  early  in 
Ihe  disease,  they  are  most  efficacious,  and 
even  if  used  late  they  are  of  service. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
1893,  before  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria 
was  used,  there  were  6468  cases  in  New 
York  hosi)itals,  of  which  1962  were  fatal 
— i.  e,,  34% ; while  in  1906  there  were 
7444  cases  and  only  731  deaths — i.  c., 
9%.  In  London  in  1894  there  were  3666 
cases,  of  which  1035  were  fatal;  while 
in  1901  there  were  7622  cases,  of  which 
only  849  were  fatal.  In  America,  among 
5576  private  cases,  not  in  the  hospitals, 
in  1896,  only  491  were  fatal.  Taking 
the  cases  the  world  over,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  mortality  in  diphtheria 
has  been  reduced  from  35%  to  9%.  And 
when  one  considers  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  one  may  safely  say  that 
Behring,  through  his  investigations  by 
vivisection  and  his  application  of  them 
in  the  introduction  of  antitoxin,  saves 
annually  thousands  of  children’s  lives; 
and  that  his  name,  like  that  of  Jenner, 
will  go  down  to  future  generations  as 
a protector  of  the  human  race. 

Another  application  of  these  facts  has 
been  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
antitoxin  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  by 
Flexncr  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in 
this  city  in  1907  — a discovery  as 
important  and  far  - reaching  as  that 
of  Behring. 

The  organism  causing  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  is  not  found  in  the  blood,  but 
grows  and  flourishes  in  the  oily  fluid 
which  lies  about  the  nervous  system  and 
protects  it  from  injury  against  the  bones. 
It  can  be  separated  from  this  fluid  and 
can  be  transferred  from  man  to  monkeys 
or  horses,  which  animals  are  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  In  their  blood  the  anti- 


toxin is  formed  as  the  disease  goes  on. 
From  that  blood,  by  various  careful  meth- 
ods, it  can  be  secured.  Wassermann  in 
Koch’s  laboratory  in  Berlin  had  prepared 
an  antitoxin,  but  it  had  failed  when  in- 
jected into  the  blood.  Flexner,  however, 
injected  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  spine, 
thus  reaching  the  oily  fluid  which  lies 
about  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and 
in  which  the  organisms  are  growing, 
thus  killing  them  there.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  puncture  the  spine  with  a hol- 
low needle,  to  draw  away  some  of 
the  oily  fluid  and  to  throw  into  the 
spine  the  antitoxin  through  the  needle 
and  leave  it  there  to  do  its  work.  The 
earlier  it  is  done  in  the  disease,  the  better 
the  result.  The  effect  is  seen  both  in 
a cessation  of  the  fever  and  in  a return 
to  consciousness  and  a relief  of  paralysis. 
And  this  effect  is  immediate,  so  that  one 
who  yesterday  was  lying  an  unconscious, 
contracted,  inert  body  to-day  may  be  clear 
of  mind  and  comfortable. 

There  are  few  diseases  more  dreaded 
by  the  doctors  than  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, or  spotted  fever.  There  was  no 
means  of  treatment  known  last  year, 
when  812  persons  died  in  New  York  from 
it.  The  mortality  in  the  epidemic  was 
79%.  Under  the  new  antitoxin  treat- 
ment the  mortality  is  reduced  to  29%, 
and  will  be  much  more  reduced  when 
the  methods  of  application  are  more 
fully  perfected. 

Here,  then,  is  another  problem  of  sci- 
ence solved,  the  apparently  impossible 
has  been  attained, — the  hopeless  outlook 
of  last  year  has  been  changed  to  the 
happy  expectation  of  cure  in  the  future. 

And  this  result,  like  those  already  de- 
scribed, could  only  have  been  reached  by 
laboratory  research  in  connection  with 
vivisection. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  here 
that  by  inoculation  the  English  troops 
in  India  have  been  largely  prevented 
from  contracting  typhoid  fever  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  thus  this  disease, 
which  had  long  been  a terror  to  medical 
men  in  the  tropics  among  masses  of 
soldiers,  is  no  longer  dreaded. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  thought  that 
both  cholera  and  the  bubonic  plague  are 
now  under  control,  and  while  these  dis- 
eases do  not  threaten  us  here,  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  thousands  die  of  both 
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flisenses  in  India,  Arabia,  and  China 
every  year. 

Lockjaw,  or  tetanus,  is  quite  common 
in  this  country,  where  in  certain  8i)ecial 
localities  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  con- 
stantly present  in  the  soil.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  along  the  seashore,  in  Long 
Island,  in.  New  Jersey,  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  all  about  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  fertilization 
of  the  ground  by  decayed  fish  or  fish 
bones  and  shells  was  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  the  organism  causing  lock- 
jaw. This  germ  can  be  inoculated  into 
horses,  and  from  the  serum  of  their  blood 
an  antitoxin  can  be  obtained  which  if 
injected  into  the  blood  of  a person  suflFer- 
ing  from  tetanus  at  once  relieves  the 
symptoms.  Formerly  there  were  several 
hundred  deaths  from  lockjaw  in  Amer- 
ica every  year.  Now  such  deaths  are 
rarely  recorded. 

It  is  not  only  the  human  race  which 
has  benefited  by  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  inoculation  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease.  The  application  of 
the  discoverj*^  has  been  made  in  diseases 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs.  Between  1886 
and  1896,  in  France,  Pasteur  and  his  as- 
sistants vaccinated  3,000,000  sheep  and 
500,000  cows  against  anthrax.  Before 
these  inoculations  10%  of  sheep  and  5% 
of  cows  had  annually  died  of  anthrax. 
After  inoculation  the  mortality  was  0.91 
among  sheep  and  0.34  among  cows.  By 
similar  means  the  mortality  from  rouget, 
a disease  of  pigs,  has  been  reduced  from 
20%  to  1.5%. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Gull,  one 
of  the  great  English  surgeons,  described 
a peculiar  affection  appearing  in  women, 
the  nature  of  which  was  quite  obscure. 
It  was  characterized  by  a slowly  ad- 
vancing puffiness  and  pallor  of  the  face 
and  of  the  skin  everywhere;  a dryness 
of  the  hair,  which  soon  came  out;  a feel- 
ing of  coldness  and  lassitude,  and  a men- 
tal deterioration  showing  itself  in  a lack 
of  interest,  a disinclination  to  any  effort, 
and  an  indifference  and  depression  which 
became  distressing  as  the  disease  ad- 
vanced. Many  victims  gradually  lost 
their  minds,  and  had  to  be  cared  for  like 
children  at  home  or  sent  to  lunatic  asy- 
lums. The  disease  seemed  to  lx*  more 
prevalent  in  Scotland  and  about  London 
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than  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  But 
it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  for  as  soon  as  the  affection  was 
thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  doctors 
they  recognized  it  as  having  been  seen 
by  them  in  isolated  instances  all  over 
the  world.  It  was  named  Myxeedema. 
Unfortunately  no  remedy  was  known,  and 
for  a time  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
disease  were  a complete  puzzle. 

About  this  time,  however.  Sir  Victor 
• Horsley  was  at  work  in  the  Brown  In- 
stitute of  London  making  investigations 
upon  the  physiology  of  the  glands.  These 
organs — the  tonsils,  the  gland  in  the 
neck  which  surrounds  the  Adam’s  apple, 
and  others  which  lie  deeper — ^had  been  a 
problem  for  many  years  to  physiologists 
— for  .no  one  know  their  use.  Horsley 
determined  to  remove  some  of  them  from 
animals  under  chloroform,  and  then  to 
take  the  best  care  of  the  animal  after- 
ward and  see  whether  it  showed  any  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  the  gland.  Ho 
began  his  work  upon  the  gland  in  the 
neck  which  is  called  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  not  obtaining  any  result  from  its 
removal  in  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  he 
finally  tried  monkeys.  They  seemed  to 
show  a decided  effect  of  the  absence  of 
the  gland.  Their  skin  became  dry  and 
the  hair  fell  out;  the  skin  became  puffy 
and  swollen,  and  their  mental  activity 
declined  so  that  they  became  stupid  and 
inactive,  and  even  had  to  be  fed  by  hand, 
as  they  were  indifferent  to  food.  There 
was  no  sign  of  pain  or  suffering,  but 
they  gradually  lost  their  minds. 

Remembering  Sir  William  Gull’s  de- 
scription, and  having  seen  cases  of  the 
disease  described*  by  him.  Sir  Victor 
Hlorsley  recognized  the  result  produced 
by  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  his  monkeys 
as  identical  with  myxoedema.  And  it  at 
once  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  disease 
were  really  due  to  an  absence  or  atrophy 
of  the  thyroid  gland  it  might  be  possible 
to  cure  it  by  implanting  animals’  thyroids 
into  man.  This  he  tried,  taking  the 
thyroid  of  the  sheep  and  placing  it  un- 
der the  skin  in  several  patients  suffering 
from  myx(cdcma.  To  his  immense  satis- 
faction these  people  showed  immediate 
improvement.  But  this  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  as  a constant  succession  of 
such  operations  was  not  ft'asible,  some 
other  method  of  sup])lying  tliyroid  gland 
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had  to  bo  devised.  At  first  the  juice  of 
the  thyroid  was  given  by  injection,  then 
an  extract  of  the  gland  was  obtained 
and  given  by  the  mouth,  and  later  a 
dried  extract  was  prepared  and  given 
in  tablets.  In  all  cases  recovery  from 
myxoedema  occurred  and  continued  so 
long  as  the  thyroid  extract  was  taken. 
And  to-day  all  over  the  world  myxoedema 
is  successfully  treated  by  this  remedy. 
Many  iiersons  who  had  been  considered 
hopeless  invalids  have  been  removed 
from  insane  asylums,  having  regained 
their  mental  faculties,  and  the  disease  is 
no  longer  dreaded. 

Soon  after  this  discovery  Swiss  phy- 
sicians called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  cretinism  so  prevalent  in  their  coun- 
try is  really  myxtedema  in  infants  who 
had  been  born  without  a thyroid  gland. 
The  same  line  of  treatment  was  at  once 
adopted  for  cretinism.  And  this  disease 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  both  in 
Switzerland  and  wherever  it  appears. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  happiness  of 
persons  who  for  years  had  led  the  invalid 
life  due  to  myxeedema  and  then  have 
been  restored  to  health,  or  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  joy  in  a family  when  an  in- 
fant formerly  considered  a hopeless  im- 
iK'cile  is  turned  into  a bright  and  happy 
child,  can  fail  to  admit  the  great  use- 
fulness of  Horsley’s  investigations,  or 
to  realize  that  science  is  always  attaining 
practical  results. 

There  is  one  more  discovery  to  be  re- 
lated, the  results  of  which  are  no  less 
wonderful  than  those  already  told,  though 
possibly  less  wide-spread  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  relief  of  humanity. 

Years  ago  it  was  everywhere  taught 
that  the  brain  acts  as  a whole;  that  while 
it  presides  over  our  senses  and  our  move- 
ments, our  memories  and  our  thoughts, 
it  is  a unit,  and  that  these  activities 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  separate 
or  distinct. 

Now,  liowever,  as  the  result  of  a long 
series  of  experiments,  in  which,  with  great 
eare  and  many  precautions  for  the  sur- 
vival aiul  recovery  of  the  animals  used, 
and  with  every  effort  to  secure  their 


return  to  their  natural  habits  and  life, 
it  has  been  determined  that  each  portion 
of  the  brain  has  a special  function  of  its 
own.  We  know  that  the  part  which  sees 
has  nothing  to  do  with  hearing;  that 
the  part  which  perceives  taste  or  smell 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sight;  and  that 
the  part  which  directs  our  movements  or 
our  speech  or  writing  has  no  connection 
with  sensation.  We  realize  that  the 
brain  of  a man  who  can  play  on  many 
instruments,  or  who  can  speak  many  lan- 
guages, or  who  has  seen  many  lands,  has 
a greater  development  of  function  in  the 
motor,  or  speech,  or  visual  areas  than 
has  that  of  a common  laborer.  And  if 
his  dexterity  is  lost,  or  if  his  speech 
fails,  or  if  his  vision  or  its  memories 
cease,  we  can  put  our  fingers  on  a spot 
on  his  skull  and  say,  Under  here  lies 
some  disease.”  Perhaps  it  is  a clot  which 
can  be  taken  away,  perhaps  it  is  a tumor 
which  can  be  cut  out,  perhaps  it  is  an 
abscess  which  can  be  opened.  And 
surgery  — whose  practical  advances  are 
marvels  of  scientific  labor — has  perfected 
methods  of  ojiening  the  skull;  of  remov- 
ing these  diseases  from  the  brain,  and  of 
closing  up  the  wound,  so  that  within  two 
weeks  hardly  a trace  remains  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  brain.  Formerly  all  this 
class  of  affections  was  rightly  held  to 
be  hopeless.  Death  was  the  only  result. 
In  the  last  few  years  there  are  records 
of  thousands  of  successful  operations  for 
the  relief  of  these  diseases,  and  there  is 
hardly  a day  which  passes  in  a great  city 
like  New  York  when  some  happy  ap- 
plication of  this  branch  of  experimental 
medicine  is  not  attained. 

Ill  those  examples  of  marvels  wrought 
by  patient  labor,  of  results  achieved 
which  save  the  lives  year  in  and  year 
out  of  thousands  of  human  beings  and 
which  will  continue  to  do  so  for  all  time, 
is  there  not  an  ample  justification  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lower  animals  ? — a sacrifice 
which  in  numbers  does  not  equal  in  a 
year  in  the  whole  world  the  number  of 
animals  killed  daily  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  alone  for  our  food,  or  the  number 
of  animals  trapped  for  their  fur. 
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At  the  Negative  Pole 

BY  VAN  TASSEL  SUTPHEN 


Thursday  being  the  first  of  No- 
vember and  All  Saints’  day,  Miss 
Belden  had  attended  the  vesper 
services  at  S.  Saviour’s.  On  her  way 
home  across  the  Park  she  encountered 
Innsley.  She  stopped  and  shook  hands 
cordially,  for  it  had  been  several  months 
since  they  had  met. 

‘‘  I went  to  your  house,  hoping  for  a 
cup  of  tea,”  said  Innsley. 

‘‘  It  isn’t  too  late  yet.  Will  you  come 
back?” 

Would  you  mind  sparing  the  time  to 
walk  home  by  the  upper  gate?  There’s 
something  I want  to  tell  you,  and  it’s 
easier  under  the  open  sky.” 

Miss  Belden  assented.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  imagination,  or  the  half-light  of  the 
gray  and  fading  day,  but  it  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  Innsley  was  not 
looking  well;  his  face  was  drawn  and 
white,  and  there  was  an  unaccustomed 
lassitude  in  his  movements.  They  walked 
on  in  the  direction  suggested  by  Inns- 
ley, but  he  did  not  speak,  and  the  girl 
began  to  feel  embarrassed. 

“ You  never  got  to  Bar  Harbor,  after 
all,”  she  started  in,  tentatively. 

“ No.  You  see,  things  began  to  hap- 
pen— a new  variety  of  experience  for  me.” 
I had  not  heard.” 

I suppose  I didn’t  realize  that  it  ever 
could  be  my  turn,”  said  the  man,  slowly. 
Life  had  gone  very  smoothly  with  me.” 
^^Yes,  I know.” 

^‘I  had  accepted,  you  see,  the  popular 
theory  that  the  world  was  a coward  at 
heart;  bullies  generally  are.  Everything 
depended  upon  getting  in  the  initial  kick. 

Well,  the  first  blood  was  for  me,  and 
I followed  up  the  advantage.  I didn’t 
want  anything  colossal,  in  the  way  of 
a fortune,  but  I succeeded  in  winning 
my  independence  before  I was  thirty. 
That  was  enough,  and  I had  the  sense 
to  know  it. 

“Then  came  the  real  business  of  liv- 
ing. I wanted  experiences,  and  I had 


them — fighting  at  San  Juan,  exploration 
on  the  upper  Amazon,  empire-building  in 
Rhodesia.  I needn’t  linger  over  details; 
it  all  came  easily  enough.  I had  only 
to  assert  my  personality,  to  will,  to  af- 
firm, and  the  thing  was  done. 

“After  that  my  book  of  poems,  the 
usual  thin  volume  of  verse.  But  you 
may  remember  that  the  critics  went  out 
of  their  way.  The  mere  question  of 
praise  or  dispraise  mattered  little — the 
triumph  lay  in  forcing  the  world  to  stop 
and  look.  It  was  the  same  old  formula 
for  success — my  secret,  as  I thought  it. 
Just  to  do  the  thing,  and  I had  done  it. 

“ Then  I met  you.” 

Innsley  stopped,  seized  by  a fit  of 
coughing  so  severe  and  prolonged  that 
Miss  Belden  forgot  her  embarrassment 
in  alarm.  But  Innsley  waved  away  her 
proffered  arm. 

“I  shall  be — all  right;  just  a minute,” 
he  declared  between  gasps,  and  she  did 
not  venture  further. 

“ I met  you,”  he  continued.  “ Odd, 
wasn’t  it,  that  I had  never  figured  upon 
such  a contingency?  It  set  me  to  meas- 
uring my  resources — David’s  old  and 
fatal  error  in  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  wrath  of  the  gods  was 
swift  as  ever  to  punish  the  blunder. 

“ First,  the  money.  I thought  now 
that  I needed  a little  more,  and  I had 
only  to  crowd  Fortune,  a mere  touch  of 
the  spur.  But  the  jade  had  never  known 
the  sting  of  the  iron,  and  she  bolted. 
It  was  the  Golden  Fleece  mine — you’ve 
heard  of  it?  Well,  never  mind.  The 
shares  were  at  twenty,  and  they  were 
sure  to  reach  par.  My  eggs  went  into 
the  one  basket,  and  the  quotations  to- 
day for  Golden  Fleece  were  four  and  an 
eighth.  Still  I did  not  understand. 

“ Then  there  was  my  novel — The 
Jesters.  I had  intended  that  this  time 
the  world  should  do  more  than  merely 
stop  and  look ; now  it  would  have  to 
listen.  The  manuscript  went  to  the  pub- 
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lishers,  and — it’s  incredible,  but  they  lost 
it,  my  only  copy.  I might  have  recovered 
damages,  perhaps;  indeed,  the  Aldersons 
did  offer  to  compromise.  But  that  wasn’t 
what  I wanted — let  it  go. 

“ 1 hadn’t  been  feeling  quite  myself  all 
spring,  and  it  was  worse  during  the  sum- 
mer. You  didn’t  know  that  I joined  the 
Atlas  staff  in  July?  You  see,  I had  to 
do  something  for  bread  and  shoe  leather. 
It  was  hot  weather,  with  a record-break- 
ing run  of  humidity,  and  I felt  it.  Last 
week  I made  up  my  mind  to  find  out,  and 
I went  to  Collamore.  He  poked  and 
punched  me  all  over,  and  it  was  most 
unpleasant  and  fatiguing.  But  he  found 
it — a spot  on  the  apex  of  the  right  lung. 
That’s  the  usual  starting-place,  I believe.” 

Oh !”  The  girl’s  eyes  widened  and 
darkened  as  she  spoke. 

“ I’m  sorry  to  have  startled  you,  but 
I had  to  tell  to  make  myself  quite  ])lain. 
It  was  only  on  account  of  you  that  I 
cared  at  .all.” 

Oh,  please!” 

I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  hear  me  out, 
for  if  things  had  gone  as  they  should,  I 
had  intended  asking  you  to  marry  me.  I 
want  you  to  know  that,  and  besides  it 
seems  to  be  a necessary  part  of  the  com- 
ing renunciation;  it  makes  it  complete.” 

“You  mean?” 

“ Only  that  T am  going  away.  Wlien 
one  has  been  beaten  absolutely  and  irre- 
trievably at  all  points,  it  is  but  decent 
to  pull  out  and  not  bother  other  people.” 

“When — when  are  you  going?” 

“ In  a few  days ; I can’t  tell  exactly. 
But  this  is  good-hy  to  you.” 

“You  will  write  to  me?’’ 

“ No.” 

“ I thought  we  were  friends.” 

“Yes,  but  it  is  better  not.” 

“ Then  I am  never  to  know,  even.  Is 
that  fair — to  friendshi])  ?” 

Innsley  hesitated. 

“As  you  pleas(‘,”  he  said.  “Within 
eightc'en  months  the  affair  onglit  to  he 
settled  definitely,  and  then  the  word 
shall  come  to  yon.” 

“ To-day  is  tlie  first  of  November.  That 
would  make  it  a year  from  May  next.” 

“ Perhay)s  sooner.  T don't  want  to  stay 
in  exile  any  longer  than  T can  help.'’ 

“But  not  later  r’ 

“ No,  not  later.  T |>romise  yon  a re- 
port on  the  exact  dat(\  May  the  first.” 


“ You  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  accept — 
you  couldn’t  let  me — ” 

“ No.” 

“ I mean — I mean — ” 

A motor  car  drew  up  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  Mrs.  Larcombe  hailed  Miss 
Belden  with  effusion. 

“It  was  the  best  bridge  ever,  my 
dear.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  have  bi^en 
to  church!” 

“ But  I have.” 

“False  and  deceitful  Lysbeth!  I hope 
you’ve  been  scolding  her  well,  Mr.  Inns- 
ley. This  is  the  second  time  within  a 
month,  and  Bidwell  is  quite  out  of  pa- 
tience with  her.” 

“ Bidwell  ? Oh,  you  mean  the  pro- 
fessor.” 

“Yes;  and  he  had  such  hopes  of  this 
naughty  child.  She  has  the  flair,  as  he 
calls  it,  but  even  then  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  regular  practice.  Isn’t  that  so, 
Mr.  Innsle,y?  Are  you  read.y,  Lysbeth?” 

The  moment  of  parting  was  at  hand, 
but  the  prodigies,  understanding  that 
they  could  expect  no  toleration  at  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Larcombe,  had  discreetly 
withdrawn ; silence,  wounded  to  death, 
retired  with  them,  and  the  lady  of  the 
motor  car  remained  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Innsley  smiled  and  assisted  Miss 
Belden  to  enter  the  conveyance. 

“ Home,  Kittson.  I’m  frightfully 
rushed,  Mr.  Innsley,  but  I could  set  you 
down — ” a vague  hand  swept  the  south- 
ern horizon.  “No?  Well,  any  Tuesday, 
you  know.”  The  motor  pounded  its  way 
onward,  and  Innsley  walked  home,  mak- 
ing it  a particular  point  not  to  step  upon 
a single  crack  in  the  flagging.  Not  a 
difficult  feat,  but  one’s  whole  mind  must 
he  devoted  to  the  task. 

At  the  end  of  a week  Innsley  had  dis- 
I)osed  of  his  library  and  a small  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  bronzes,  and  now  he 
knew  where  he  stood.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  would  clear  off  his  minor  obli- 
gations and  leave  him  about  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  hand.  The  several  thou- 
sand shares  in  the  Golden  Fleece  mine 
he  did  not  take  into  account  at  all. 
He  had  borrowed  something  against 
them  at  his  brok('r’s,  but  even  with  the 
enormous  drop  in  values  there  was  suffi- 
cient equity  to  protect  the  loan,  and 
Hunting  co\dd  and  would  wait. 
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And  now  what  to  do  with  the  long  ex- 
ile in  prospect,  and  only  three  hundred 
dollars  in  the  stocking  wherewith  to 
bridge  the  gap?  Innsley  thought  it  over 
for  a day  or  two,  and  then  he  had  an  in- 
spiration. He  immediately  telephoned 
to  Phil  Jarvis,  and  had  the  luck  to  find 
him  at  his  bachelor  apartments  in  the 
Aratoma.  It  really  was  luck,  for  one 
should  know  that  Jarvis  had  the  wan- 
derlust in  his  blood,  and  was  fond  of  dis- 
appearing to  remote  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  remaining  perdu  for  unconscionable 
periods  of  time.  Otherwise,  he  was  just 
Phil  Jarvis,  simple  and  kindly  hearted 
and  unthinkably  rich.  Why,  the  Aratoma 
apartment  house  was  a mere  item  on  the 
schedule  of  his  possessions. 

The  two  men  had  been  at  the  univer- 
sity together,  and  had  kept  up  the  old 
intimacy,  so  far  as  opportunity  had 
served.  Consequently,  Innsley  felt  that 
he  could  tell  his  story  in  full,  and  he  did. 
At  its  conclusion  Jarvis  picked  up  his 
check-book.  “ It  must  be  Colorado,”  he 
said,  determinedly.  ‘‘  Unless  Collamore 
positively  insists  upon  Saranac.  Now, 
Gil,  you’re  not  going  to  turn  rusty — not 
with  me.” 

But  Innsley  persisted.  Will  you  let 
me  explain?”  he  said. 

“ Fire  away.” 

“You  own  this  house — the  Aratoma?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  in  a case  like  mine,  the  mere 
question  of  geographical  situation  doesn’t 
make  any  vital  difference.  It’s  true  that 
I must  stop  work  and  get  out  of  my 
present  environment,  but  that  can  be 
done  without  boxing  the  compass.  My 
idea  is  to  escape  in  an  upward  direction.” 

Jarvis  stared. 

“ The  one  desideratum  is  pure  air. 
Well,  there’s  oceans  of  it  above  our  heads 
— on  the  nK)f  of  the  Aratoma.” 

“ I see.”  But  J arvis  spoke  haltingly. 

“ If  you  would  let  me  put  up  a tent 
on  the  roof  I could  establish  my  own 
sanitarium,  and  at  the  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. I should  lay  in  a supply  of  food, 
and  trust  to  nature  for  the  rest.” 

“ But,  man,  you’d  be  blown  away  l)y 
the  winter  storms!  And  then  think  of 
the  (*old  and  exposure!  I never  heard 
of  such  a cra7.y  notion.” 

“Probably  not,”  rejoined  Innsley: 
“hut  it’s  a perfectly  practicable  idea,  for 


all  thaU  As  I told  you,  I have  only 
about  three  hundred  dollars  in  hand,  and 
that  wouldn’t  keep  me  long  at  the  ordi- 
nary health  resort.  And  I can’t  borrow 
money  on  such  a doubtful  risk  as  my- 
self, not  even  from  you.  That’s  posi- 
tively settled. 

“You  might  do  me  the  kindness  to 
look  into  the  thing,”  continued  Innsley. 
“ An  old  globe-rounder  like  you  should 
be  able  to  realize  that  living  is  possible 
almost  anywhere.  Remember  that  I’m 
not  on  my  back  yet,  not  by  a long 
ways.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  fresh- 
air  theory  my  chance  here  is  as  good 
as  anywhere.” 

“ Let’s  go  up  and  look  it  over,”  sug- 
gested Jarvis. 

Now  the  Aratoma,  while  not  a sky- 
scraper when  compared  to  modern  ex- 
amples of  the  super-altitudinous,  is  still 
a lofty  building,  and,  since  it  stands  in 
a half  square  plot  of  its  own,  it  is  not 
overtopped  by  any  of  its  immediate 
neighbors.  Built  a generation  ago,  it 
was  long  considered  the  finest  structure 
of  its  class  in  the  city.  The  Aratoma  is  as 
solid  as  the  famous  Rock  with  which 
post  cards  and  life  insurance  advertise- 
ments have  made  us  familiar;  its  high, 
steep-sloped,  French  chateau  roof  is  a 
landmark,  and  its  address  on  one’s  vis- 
iting-card ranks  with  the  certified  check 
as  a basis  of  financial  credit. 

The  two  men  entered  an  elevator  and 
went  to  the  top.  Now  the  upper  story 
of  the  building  is  so  cut  up  by  the  slope 
and  deep  re-entrant  angles  of  the  roof 
that  it  is  largely  given  over  to  lumber 
rooms,  there  being  only  a few  small 
bachelor  apartments  and  some  single 
guest  chambers  for  the  use  of  transient 
visitors.  Evidently  the  modern  idea  of 
making  every  conceivable  inch  of  space 
earn  its  proportion  of  the  expected  divi- 
dend had  not  occurred  to  the  architect 
and  original  owners  of  the  Aratoma ; 
tliere  is  room  enough  and  to  spare,  and  it 
is  even  possible  to  feel  a sense  of  lone- 
liness and  of  isolation  in  traversing  the 
echoing  corridors  of  this  remote  and 
lofty  region. 

A flight  of  iron  steps  leads  to  a scut- 
tle, and  through  the  latter  the  roof 
])roper  is  gained.  There  is  not  much 
<*Iear  space,  for  the  wheel-houses  over  the 
elevator  sliafts  take  up  a great  deal  of 
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“ It’s  awfully  good  of  you,  Phil,^’  said 
Innsley,  and  looked  away. 

“Good  nothing,’’  protested  Jarvis,  has- 
tily. “ But  honest,  now,  do  you  really 
mean  to  do  entirely  for  yourself?  I 
could  arrange  for  the  meals  down-stairs.” 

“ I really  prefer  to  be  independent.” 

“ How  about  the  fresh  things — milk 
and  eggs,  you  know?” 

“ I don’t  want  them,”  returned  Inns- 
ley, decidedly.  “ Tlie  evaporated  and 
desiccated  varieties  will  do  me  well 
enough,  so  long  as  I have  the  real  thing 
in  air,  and  there’s  plenty  of  that.” 

“Just  wait  until  the  blizzards  from 
the  north  put  in  an  appearance,”  retorted 
Jarvis,  grimly.  “Might  think  you  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  Pamirs — on  the  roof 
of  the  world.” 

“ That’s  what  I want.  Is  it  possible 
to  be  left  alone  here?  I suppose  i)eople 
do  come  up  now  and  then.” 

“ I can  leave  orders  with  Carson,  the 
manager,  to  have  the  scuttle  closed  per- 
manently. There  won’t  be  any  reason 
for  intrusion  on  your  privacy,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs.  And  that 
shouldn’t  be  likely,  for  things  here  were 
built  to  last,  and  I had  a thorough  over- 
hauling made  during  the  summer.” 

“ Then  I have  only  to  order  in  my 
supplies  and  take  pt>ssessioii  ?” 

“ Yes.  But  see  here.” 

Jarvis  pointed  out  an  electric  call 
button  fixed  near  the  head  of  the  brass 
bedstead.  “ That  connects  with  a spe- 
cial shutter  on  the  annunciator  board  in 
the  office,  and  only  Carson  will  be  in  the 
secret.  Every  morning,  some  time  before 
noon,  you  are  to  press  the  Initton  once, 
and  he  will  then  understand  that  all  is 
going  well.  If  you  should  ikmhI  assist- 
ance, at  any  time,  you  are  to  call  twice.” 

“I  see.” 

“ Hcmember  that  if  you  fail  to  make 
your  daily  report  (’arson  will  feel  justi- 
fied in  instituting  an  inquiry.  Other- 
wise you  might  be  making  your  final  exit 
without  a word  to  anybody,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  have  your  dry  and  bleached 
bones  rattling  about  the  chimney  ])ols 
and  scaring  away  my  good  tenants.” 

“ I’ll  ring  up  r(‘giilarly,”  promised 
Innsley.  “ On  my  head  be  it.  And  I 
can’t  thank  you  enough,  Phil.” 

“Don’t  begin  on  that.”  warned  Jar- 
vis. “Shall  we  go  down?’’ 


When,  two  days  later,  Innsley  had 
moved  in,  Jarvis  spent  several  hours  with 
him  getting  things  to  rights.  Innsley 
had  brought  two  or  three  boxes  of  per- 
sonal belongings;  he  had  clothing  in 
plenty,  and  provisions  for  a full  two 
years.  When  the  pictures  had  been 
hung,  the  revolving  bookcase  tilled,  the 
rugs  laid,  and  the  reading-lamp,  with 
its  green  pulpit  shade,  set  up,  the  room 
presented  a really  homelike  and  inviting 
appearance.  “By  George!  I almost  envy 
you,”  said  Jarvis.  “ The  world  forget- 
ting, and  by  the  world  forgot.  It  sets 
me  longing  for  my  little  box,  two  days’ 
tramp  and  a bow-shot  beyond  the  IGiy- 
ber  Pass.  Which  somehow  reminds  me 
that  I have  installed  one  final  and  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  your  well-being.”  He 
led  the  way  out  of  the  cabin  and  to  a 
sheltered  and  sunny  corner  behind  an 
elevator  shaft  cupola.  Here  was  a long, 
shallow  box  filled  with  garden  soil. 

“ Grow  your  lettuce  and  radishes  in 
the  spring,”  explained  Jarvis.  “You’ll 
he  wanting  a taste  of  green  stuff  by  then, 
and  it  would  be  mortifying  to  develop  a 
case  of  arctic  scurvy  and  have  to  call 
in  the  doctor.  You’ll  find  the  seed  pack- 
ets in  the  upper  left-hand  drawer  of  the 
writing-table.” 

And  now  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  They  had  gone  to  Jarvis’s 
apartment  for  a late  luncheon,  and  he 
had  an  engagement  down -town. 

“ One  last  glass,”  said  Jarvis.  A 
voire  sante/*  They  drank  in  silence. 
“ Now,  if  you’re  ready.  I’ll  proceed  to 
wall  you  up  in  your  living  tomb.  Ugh! 
they  did  use  to  do  such  things  in  the 
dark  and  middle  ages;  there  is  a tale  of 
a nun,  fair  and  frail,  that  I would  fain 
forget  at  this  precise  moment.” 

Innsley  climbed  through  the  scuttle, 
and  reached  down  his  hand.  “ Good-by,” 
h(*  said.  “Mind  you  don’t  knock  your 
h(*ad  off  against  that  combing.” 

“ I'm  watching  out.  Remember  now 
to  rci)ort  every  morning,  under  penalty 
of  having  your  infernal  privacy  rudely 
disturbed.” 

“Thanks.  You’re  sailing  Saturday?” 

“Y('s;  the  Karamnnia,  With  the  bin- 
oculars you  can  see  us  pulling  out.” 

“ I’ll  wave  you  a l)(oi  vofiafje.^^ 

The  two  hands  met  once  again,  and 
fell  apart.  Tlu^  s(*uttle  closed  with  a 
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thud,  and  Iimsley  heard  the  key  grating 
in  the  lock,  and  then  the  footsteijs  dy- 
ing  away. 

The  day  was  warm  and  sunny  for  the 
middle  of  November,  one  of  those  super- 
latively perfect  interludes  of  S.  Martin’s 
summer,  when  one,  looking  upon  Nature 
in  her  most  brilliant  beauty,  forgets  that 
the  flush  is  hectic  and  evanescent,  the 
last  flare  in  the  socket.  Innsley  threw 
himself  down  in  a chaise-longue  and 
pulled  his  soft  hat  over  his  eyes.  Now 
that  the  great  fact  was  accomplished  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  exer- 
tion, an  unutterable  languor  took  pos- 
session of  him.  If  he  could  but  lie  this 
way  forever;  he  was  too  tired  to  think 
ev'en.  But  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  air 
grew  chilly;  he  roused  himself,  went  into 
the  house,  and  knocked  up  some  sort  of  a 
supper,  with  an  abundance  of  strong 
black  tea.  Then  he  rolled  into  bed,  and 
slept  dreamlessly. 

During  the  next  four  months  Innsley 
led  an  existence  almost  purely  animal. 
At  first  he  had  attempted  to  do  some 
reading,  but  the  mere  mechanical  effort 
of  scanning  the  pages  exhausted  him; 
there  were  days  and  days  on  end  when 
the  preparation  of  his  simple  meals  called 
for  every  atom  he  possessed  of  strength 
and  will  power.  Moreover,  he  was  sleep- 
ing badly  and  the  nights  seemed  inter- 
minable; there  was  a church  clock  three 
blocks  away,  and  when  the  wind  blew 
from  that  direction  the  clang  of  the 
strokes  woke  maddening  echoes  in  his 
brain;  never  had  he  been  able  to  sleep 
with  even  a watch  ticking  near  him. 

But  this  nervous  tension  gradually 
lcssene<l,  and  was  succeeded  by  a curi- 
ous mental  abstraction;  he  simply  ceased 
to  think  or  care  about  anything — with 
one  exception:  he  never  neglected  the 
daily  duty  of  reiK)rting  all  well  to  Car- 
son  in  the  office  below.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  inevitably  entail  a domiciliary 
visit,  and  from  such  an  intrusion  he 
shrank  invincibly;  he  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  alien  eyes — commenting, 
questioning,  perhaps  pitying. 

For  the  most  part  the  weather  was 
bad,  but  he  hardly  realized  the  fact,  and 
he  did  not  care.  Wrapped  in  rugs  and 
furs,  he  could  defy  any  ordinary  degree 
4»f  winter  cold,  and  with  hot-water  bot- 
tles at  his  feet  and  knees  he  could  be 
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comfortable  in  even  extreme  tempera- 
tures. Moreover,  the  air  seemed  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  properties  of  dryness 
and  purity ; it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
he  was  still  in  New  York  city  and  only 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sidewalk. 
In  these  upper  currents  of  the  atmos- 
phere there  was  a vitality,  a preponder- 
ance of  the  life-giving  oxygen,  that  the 
lower  levels  did  not  afford;  it  was  a 
new  climate. 

From  the  great  world  immediately  un- 
der his  feet  Innsley  experienced  a de- 
tachment at  once  curious  and  complete. 
The  street  noises  reached  him  but  faint- 
ly, the  multitudinous  roar  of  urban  ac- 
tivity had  sunk  to  the  merest  whisper. 
As  for  the  several  hundred*  inhabitants 
of  the  Aratoma,  he  knew  no  more  of 
them  than  though  the  measure  of  sepa- 
ration had  been  leagues  of  distance  in- 
stead of  a few  vertical  feet.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  invade  his  privacy;  the 
scuttle  remained  hermetically  closed,  and 
never  a sound  i>enetrated  its  stout  bar- 
rier. lie  was  as  truly  isolated  from  his 
kind  as  though  his  little  cabin  stood  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas. 

Leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  roof, 
Innsley  could  have  looked  straight  down 
into  the  street,  but  he  never  cared  to  do 
so.  He  no  longer  had  any  part  in  the 
restless  tide  of  life  that  flowed  between 
those  precipitous  banks  of  brick  and 
stone;  he  was  neither  in  the  world  nor 
of  it,  and  it  was  better  to  forget.  The 
stars  still  remained  to  him,  the  sunsets 
and  the  snow-pale  dawns,  the  sweep  of 
the  winds,  and  the  immeasurable  vault 
of  the  cloud-pillared  sky.  Nature  had 
taken  him  to  her  inmost  bosom,  and 
he  was  content  to  look,  to  listen,  and 
to  learn. 

Innsley  could  never  clearly  recall  just 
how  that  first  winter  passed.  After 
Christmas,  indeed,  the  weather  took  a 
turn  for  the  better,  and  the  season  was 
an  unusually  mild  one,  with  only  an  oc- 
casional and  light  fall  of  snow.  Not 
that  it  mattered  one  way  or  another. 
His  life,  from  day  to  day,  was  the  same 
monotonous  round  of  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing, and  sitting  for  hours  at  a time  in  a 
Bath  chair  whose  enclosed  sides  sheltered 
him  from  the  winds.  He  lived,  indeed, 
but  it  was  a ])urely  physical  and  subcon- 
scious existence;  the  natural  man  had 
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claimed  his  rights,  and  there  was  not 
enough  of  vital  force  to  nourish  both 
brain  and  body.  In  such  a contingency 
the  mental  and  nervous  centres  could 
conserve  themselves  only  through  abso- 
lute inaction. 

And  now  the  winter  was  past ; the  days 
grew  perceptibly  longer,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  stronger.  With  a thrill  Innsley 
realized  that  spring  was  at  hand.  Spring! 
the  mere  thought  gave  him  a tonic  fillip. 
He  had  hardly  expected  to  look  again 
upon  the  miracle  of  reawakening  life, 
and  yet  here  he  was,  still  in  conscious 
being,  borne  upward  by  the  same  great 
cosmic  flood  tide  that  swelled  in  the 
blackened  buds  of  the  hawthorn  and 
stirred  the  sap  of  the  vine.  One  day  he 
knew  himself  to  be  actually  hungry,  but 
all  the  variety  he  was  able  to  conjure  out 
of  his  limited  cuisine  failed  to  satisfy 
his  appetite.  “ I know  what  it  is,”  he 
told  himself.  It’s  something  green  and 
fresh  that  I want.  Oh,  for  a radish!” 
Impelled  by  this  new  desire,  he  pulled  out 
the  upper  drawer  of  his  writing-desk,  and 
found  the  seed  packets  that  Jarvis  had 
placed  there.  Radishes  and  lettuce  and 
cucumbers!  the  very  names  were  allur- 
ing. He  went  outside  and  walked  over 
to  the  garden  bed.  The  mould  in  the 
frames  looked  black  and  rich,  and  it  felt 
warm  to  the  touch.  ‘‘It  will  have  to 
be  turned  over  and  raked,”  he  thought. 
“ But  I dare  say  that  I can  manage  it, 
working  a few  minutes  every  day.” 

And  somehow  he  did  accomplish  the  task, 
for,  though  his  muscles  were  strangely 
weak  and  flabby,  the  cough  was  better 
and  he  could  breathe  with  less  difficulty. 
He  was  prudent,  and  did  not  overtax  his 
strength,  putting  in  a full  week  at  a job 
that  would  not  have  occupied  an  ordinary 
man  for  half  an  hour.  Then  he  sowed 
his  garden,  and  went  back  to  the  chaise- 
longue  to  wait.  But  now  that  he  was 
expecting  something,  he  was  no  longer 
content  to  abide  in  mere  passivity.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  moved  his  chair  so  as  to 
command  a view  of  the  seed  plot,  and 
the  state  of  the  weather  became  an  un- 
failing object  of  interest. 

Fortunately  the  season  was  propitious, 
and  in  due  time  the  sun  and  the  rain  did 
their  work.  Tears  came  to  Innsley ’s  eyes 
the  day  when  he  noticed  that  first  tiny 
leaf  of  pale  green ; no  miser  ever  gloated 


so  eagerly  over  his  golden  hoard.  Ten 
days  later  Innsley  reaped  his  initial  har- 
vest, a radish  about  the  size  of  a hazel- 
nut. But,  eaten  with  a pinch  of  salt, 
nothing  ever  tasted  so  delicious. 

Now  it  was  real  summer  and  the  days 
were  getting  hot.  But  here  on  the  roof 
of  the  Aratoma  the  temperature  was  less- 
ened by  a perpetual  breeze  from  the 
rivers,  and  Innsley  was  never  uncomfort- 
able. The  addition  of  fresh  vegetables 
to  his  diet  had  worked  an  amazing 
change;  he  was  feeling  stronger  every 
day  and  the  old  interest  in  life  was  sure- 
ly returning.  Yet  he  did  not  forget  the 
insidious  nature  of  his  disease  and  he 
would  not  cherish  false  hopes.  He  was 
better — yes,  but  would  the  improvement 
endure;  could  he  hope  to  mount  the  long 
ladder  to  health  without  ever  missing  a 
rung?  Prudence  warned  him  to  go  slow- 
ly; so  much  depended  upon  success — so 
much,  so  much.  And  with  that  Beth’s 
name  rose  to  his  lips;  hitherto  he  had 
not  permitted  himself  to  think  of  her. 
Was  she,  too,  numbering  the  days — 
the  days — 

Innsley  pulled  up  short  with  an  absurd 
sense  of  helplessness  and  dismay.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  his  winter’s  leth- 
argy he  had  lost  all  count  of  time;  he 
could  not  tell  within  a fortnight,  possi- 
bly not  within  a month,  what  the  true 
calendar  date  might  be.  And  yet  it  was 
important  to  know,  for  the  agreement 
had  been  that  he  should  present  himself 
to  Miss  Belden  exactly  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  of  their  parting.  That 
had  been  on  November  the  first,  and  he 
was  consequently  due  on  May  the  first,  a 
year  from  this  present  spring.  How  was 
he  to  regain  his  lost  reckoning? 

Innsley  puzzled  over  the  problem  for 
several  days.  It  seemed  to  him  of  su- 
preme importance  that  he  should  keep 
his  promise  to  the  letter,  and  how  was 
he  to  do  so?  Of  course,  he  might  sum- 
mon Carson  and  so  obtain  the  needed  in- 
formation, but  he  did  not  wish  to  do  this, 
since  it  would  be  a departure  from  the 
strait  path  in  which  he  had  set  him- 
self to  walk.  Then  the  puzzle  solved 
itself,  and  after  the  simplest  fashion. 

A sultry  night,  broken  by  several  se- 
vere electric  storms.  But  surely  it  was 
not  thunder  that  aroused  Innsley  from 
his  early  morning  nap.  He  listened 
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drowsily  to  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the 
sharp  report  of  crackers  and  bombs  com- 
ing from  every  quarter  of  the  scarce 
awakened  city;  then  he  sat  up  and 
clapped  his  hands.  ‘‘  The  Fourth  of 
July!’’  exclaimed  Innsley.  Bless  the 
American  small  boy!”  That  same  day 
he  got  out  his  universal  calendar  and 
set  it  in  conformity  with  his  curiously 
acquired  data.  Henceforth  it  should  be 
part  of  his  regular  duty  to  note  the  prog- 
ress of  the  days,  and  he  even  worked  out 
a weekly  schedule,  with  colored  pencils, 
to  serve  as  a semi-automatic  check  upon 
his  record. 

Autumn  succeeded  summer,  and  now 
he  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  first  year 
of  exile.  Somehow  he  fancied  that  the 
improvement  in  his  health  had  not  con- 
tinued; he  was  not  feeling  so  well  as  in 
the  early  spring.  A heavy  cold  pulled  him 
down  still  more,  and  the  cough  came  back. 
Then  one  day  he  took  himself  in  hand 
and  confronted  the  situation  squarely. 

“ I am  worrying  now,”  he  said,  reso- 
lutely, “ and  that  will  never  do.  My  only 
chance  is  to  stop  it;  I must  free  my 
mind  of  every  ulterior  consideration,  in- 
cluding Beth  Belden  herself.  My  one 
idea  is  to  get  well,  and  to  that  end  every- 
thing else  must  give  way.” 

A heroic  resolve,  but  Innsley  was  able 
to  ])ersist  in  it,  and  the  improvement 
was  immediate;  he  began  to  sleep  sound- 
ly again,  and  his  appetite  returned.  lie 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  smoking  a 
little  during  the  summer,  but  now  he 
cut  off  tobacco  entirely,  and  dealt  cau- 
tiously with  the  teapot.  Of  exercise  he 
took  little  or  none,  for  Collamore  had 
warned  him  not  to  exhaust  his  strength 
in  needless  effort.  He  deliberately  con- 
fined his  reading  to  the  dullest  and  dry- 
est  of  his  books,  and  finally,  bored  to  ex- 
tinction, gave  it  up  altogether.  So  far 
as  iK)ssible  he  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  first  pf*rio:l 
of  his  exile,  and  the  mental  stagnation 
followed  in  due  order.  lie  had  again  be- 
come the  mere  animal,  content  to  lie  fal- 
low and  wait  for  a new  awakening. 

This  winter  the  snow  came  early,  half 
a dozen  big  storms  in  quick  succession. 
One  mid-December  morning  Innsley 
woke  to  find  his  cabin  half  buried  by  an 
enormous  drift.  Without  was  an  arctir* 
temperature,  and  the  snow  crystals  stung 


like  fine  shot  when  he  tried  to  face  the 
blast.  Yet  it  pleased  him,  this  rough 
cradling  in  the  heart  of  the  tempest,  and 
all  that  day  he  sat  in  the  open  and  re- 
joiced in  the  elemental  strife.  The  whirl- 
ing flakes  formed  an  impenetrable  cur- 
tain before  his  eyes,  blotting  out  every 
vestige  of  the  surrounding  city.  Once 
or  twice,  in  a lull  of  the  storm,  a distant 
chimney  pot  took  spectral  form;  then  the 
white  wall  upreared  itself  again  and  the 
vision  vanished,  unsubstantial  as  the 
airy  battlements  of  a poet’s  dream.  Late 
that  night  the  storm  blew  itself  out,  and 
the  reappearing  stars  seemed  to  possess 
an  extraordinary  lustre  and  nearness, 
something  akin  to  the  tropic  brilliance 
of  an  equatorial  night.  The  keen,  cold 
air  blowing  on  his  face  set  up  an  answer- 
ing tingle  in  his  veins,  and  he  smiled. 
‘‘  It  is  still  good  to  be  alive,”  he  thought. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  frosty. 
Innsley  had  slept  well,  and  he  rose  feel- 
ing uncommonly  fit  and  vigorous.  He 
wanted  to  do  something  to  work  off 
this  astonishing  superabundance  of  vital 
force;  nay,  more,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  sit  still.  In  the  kitchen  he  found 
a snow-shovel,  a fresh  instance  of  Jar- 
vis’s unfailing  foresight,  and  after  break- 
fast he  set  himself  to  clearing  a small 
space  outside  the  door  of  his  cabin.  To 
his  amazed  delight  the  work  did  not  tire 
him;  indeed,  he  actually  felt  the  better 
for  it,  and  he  went  on  to  open  paths  in 
various  directions  and  so  form  an  ex- 
ercising round.  The  idea  occurred  to 
him  to  make  it  on  the  plan  of  a maze, 
and  the  appeal  to  his  inventive  faculties 
acted  as  a gentle  and  agreeable  stimulus 
to  his  physical  being.  It  took  him  the 
best  part  of  two  days  to  complete  his 
labyrinth,  and  he  then  estimated  that 
the  total  walking  distance  was  over  a 
hundred  yards.  From  that  it  was  easy 
to  figure  out  the  mile  scale,  and  Ik* 
pleased  himself  with  the  fancy  that  he 
would  now  start  on  a walking  tour  across 
the  continent — so  many  miles  a day  un- 
til he  had  tramped  from  Portland,  Maine, 
to  Portland,  Oregon.  There  was  a large 
atlas  among  his  effects,  and  he  could 
prick  off  bis  journeyings  with  colored 
pins.  Perhaps  there  would  be  adven- 
tures, perils  of  mountain  and  desert,  and 
treacherous  river  fords;  he  might  ev(*n 
kec])  a diary  of  this  new  Odyssey. 
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plating  the  possibility  of  a second  en- 
largement. The  world  had  changed  for 
him;  how  far  had  he  changed  with  it? 
And  Beth — how  about  her  ? 

It  was  a little  after  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  Tnnsley,  yielding  to  im- 
pulse, walked  to  the  parapet  and  looked 
down  into  the  side  street,  his  first  con- 
scious glance  at  the  world  that  he  had 
abandoned.  Diagonally  across  the  way 
from  the  Aratoma  stood  a row  of  hand- 
some dwelling-houses,  and  as  he  looked 
the  door  of  one  of  them  opened  and  Miss 
Belden  appeared  on  the  threshold.  Ac- 
companied by  Barbara,  her  French  poo- 
dle, she  descended  the  steps  and  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  Park. 

Innsley  tried  to  reason  dispassionately 
upon  this  astounding  discovery — Beth 
actually  living  within  his  sight  and  hear- 
ing. Well,  changes  of  domicile  are  not 
unheard  of,  even  in  so  conservative  a 
town  as  New  York;  there  was  no  reason 
w’hy  the  Beldens  should  continue  to  in- 
habit indefinitely  the  ancient  and  now 
unattractive  backwater  of  Stuyvesant 
Square.  That  they  should  have  pitched 
upon  this  particular  spot  for  their  flit- 
ting was  an  interesting  coincidence, 
nothing  more;  he  could  neither  build 
upon  nor  quarrel  with  circumstance  so 
manifestly  fortuitous. 

And  yet  he  foresaw  that  complications 
must  arise  out  of  this  shift  of  scene.  He 
would  be  seeing  her  now  every  day,  pro- 
vided that  he  chose  to  watch  for  her 
comings  in  and  goings  out.  With  the 
aid  of  his  field  glass  he  might  note  the 
very  expression  of  her  face;  the  distance 
was  not  so  great  but  that  he  might  call 
and  Ijo  answered. 

It  was  now  only  January,  but  he  had 
not  bound  himself  against  returning  be- 
fore that  first  day  of  May;  that  date  was 
merely  the  limit  of  his  probation,  or 
rather  of  her  waiting.  But  had  she 
really  promised  anything  definite?  As  ho 
recalled  that  last  conversation  the  under- 
standing had  been  implied,  indeed,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  which  he  might 
hold  her.  And  in  a year  many  things 
may  happen. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  saw  her  again. 
She  drove  up  in  a motor,  evidently  re- 
turning from  some  social  function.  A 
man  with  a pointed  Ix^ard.  whom  Tnns- 
ley did  not  know,  greeted  her  as  she  de- 


scended from  the  car.  Good  friends,  if 
one  might  judge  from  the  cordial  way  in 
which  she  put  out  her  hand.  He  accom- 
panied her  into  the  house,  and  Innsley 
conjured  up  a vision  of  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  before  a crackling  and  cheer- 
ful fire.  He  decided,  with  a certain 
grimness,  that  he  had  better  wait  for  a 
while  yet,  perhaps  take  the  full  measure 
of  his  days  of  grace. 

The  weeks  went  on.  Innsley  figured 
that,  on  his  imaginary  journey  across 
the  continent,  he  must  be  well  into 
Iowa.  He  tramped  steadily  during  his 
waking  hours,  and  occasionally  he  did  a 
maximum  of  forty  miles.  And  every 
hundred  yards  he  passed  a certain  van- 
tage point  that  gave  him  a view  of  the 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
he  could  just  glimpse  the  entrance  and 
the  pavement  immediately  in  front  of  it. 

He  saw  her  regularly  at  least  once  a 
day.  Her  morning  walk  with  the  dog 
came  punctually  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  and 
twice  a week  she  rode  in  the  Park  from 
eleven  o’clock  until  the  luncheon  hour. 
Her  social  engagements  seemed  to  be 
numerous,  and  now  that  the  opera  season 
was  on,  she  was  generally  out  on  the 
subscription  nights.  Innsley  formed  the 
habit  of  waiting  up  for  her  on  these  oc- 
casions. It  seemed  rather  foolish,  but 
he  declined  to  analyze  his  motives  too 
closely ; he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  him  something  to  do,  a quasi 
form  of  occupation.  He  often  looked  at 
her  through  the  glasses,  and  she  appeared 
to  be  in  excellent  health.  Prettier,  too, 
than  he  had  thought  her.  Incidentally 
he  noticed  that  the  man  with  the  Henri 
Quatre  beard  called  steadily  — perhaps 
an  average  of  three  times  in  the  week. 
H(;  looked  like  an  artist,  and  for  no 
])articular  reason  Innsley  decided  that 
he  was  probably  a puppy,  and  disliked 
him  accordingly. 

On  this  particular  night  Innsley  had 
l)een  unable  to  sleep.  He  had  lain  for 
hours  listening  to  the  distant  chiming  of 
the  city  clocks,  when  sud<lenly  he  started 
up  in  dismay.  For  the  first  time  since 
his  exile  had  eommenced  he  had  failed 
to  make  his  daily  re])ort  to  Carson.  He 
could  not  understand  how  he  had  come 
to  omit  a duty  so  ini])ortant,  but  he  was 
sure  of  the  fact  of  his  dereliction.  In- 
stinctively his  hand  sought  the  push  at 
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the  head  of  his  bed.  Odd,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  something  wrong  about  it. 
Of  course  he  could  not  have  heard  the 
bell  ring  under  any  circumstances,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  live  circuit  was  gone; 
some  sixth  sense  told  him  that  the  line 
of  communication  had  been  destroyed. 

Another  consideration.  It  had  been 
the  understanding  that  his  failure  to 
make  report  on  any  day  should  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  immediate  investiga- 
tion. Now  the  electric  signal  may  have 
been  out  of  order  for  an  indefinite  period, 
or  only  just  gone  wrong;  in  either  case 
the  fact  remained  that  no  notice  had, 
been  taken  of  his  omission.  Why?  Only 
Carson  and  Jarvis  himself  were  in  the 
secret.  Jarvis  might  be  away  on  one  of 
his  trips,  and  probably  was,  but  surely 
Carson  could  not  have  forgotten.  Inns- 
ley  puzzled  over  the  problem  until  he 
finally  fell  asleep. 

The  following  day  he  made  an  exi^eri- 
ment,  deliberately  refraining  from  giv- 
ing the  customary  signal.  Later  in  the 
day  he  touched  the  button  twice,  the 
agreed  upon  call  for  immediate  assist- 
ance. There  was  no  response  in  either 
instance,  and  the  conclusion  was  inevi- 
table that  he  had  been  forgotten.  Alore 
than  that,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the 
line  was  out  of  order  and  that  now  he 
had  no  means  of  communicating  with 
the  office  of  the  Aratoma.  Tie  trie<l  the 
scuttle,  and  found  it  securely  fastened 
from  below. 

So  it  seemed  that  he  had  definitely 
dropped  out  of  the  procession.  Tie  was 
gone,  and  he  was  forgotten.  Even  by 
the  woman  of  whom  he  had  begged  the 
poor  boon  of  remembrance — at  least  it 
looked  that  way.  Was  it,  indeed,  for  the 
best  ? He  might  go  on  living  here  indefi- 
nitely, save  for  the  fact  that  his  supply 
of  provisions  was  not  inexhaustible. 
Perhaps  some  day  there  would  be  a leak 
in  the  roof  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
send  up  workmen  to  repair  the  damage, 
and  so  his  release  would  be  brought 
about.  Well,  should  he  welcome  the  de- 
liverance when  it  came?  How  was  he  to 
place  himself  again  in  touch  with  life 
and  the  world?  Unaccountably  he 
shrank  from  the  thought.  Of  course  it 
meant  starting  all  over  and  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  ladder,  but  that  was  nothing. 
He  had  his  health,  and  that  was  capital 


enough.  It  was  the  renewal  of  relations 
with  his  fellow  men  that  appalled  him. 
Once  he  had  been  dependent  upon  them, 
or  had  imagined  that  he  was.  Now  that 
he  had  been  forced  into  solitary  confine- 
ment, he  knew  that  he  was  sufiicient  unto 
himself,  and  the  habit  of  life  had  become 
fixed.  Could  he  change  it — above  all, 
did  he  desire  to  do  so? 

Early  in  April  a curious  thing  hap- 
pened. A stiff  northwest  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  in  the  draught  formed  by  the 
high  mass  of  the  Aratoma  a succession  of 
miniature  cyclones  had  been  created.  A 
scrap  of  newspaper,  caught  up  in  one 
of  these  airy  whirlpools,  was  wafted  to 
the  level  of  the  roof  on  which  he  stood; 
another  wayward  gust  landed  it  at  his 
feet,  and  he  picked  it  up. 

On  one  side  of  the  fragment  were 
printed  the  stock  quotations  for  April 
the  third.  Iniisley  looked  for  Golden 
Fleece,  and  saw  that  it  stood  28  bid  and 
28^4  asked,  on  transactions  of  seventy 
thousand  odd  shares.  Now  Innsley’s 
agreement  with  Hunting,  the  broker,  pro- 
vided that,  in  default  of  sj^ecific  instruc- 
tions, his  stock  should  be  held  intact  up 
to  Afay  the  first  of  this  present  year. 
Apparently,  a big  boom  was  on,  and 
Innsley  had  more  than  recouped  his 
losses;  he  had  his  original  investment, 
with  a handsome  profit  added. 

Innsley  turned  over  the  sheet,  and  read 
the  display  advertisement  of  The  Jesters, 
witli  his  naiiK*  as  the  author.  Ten  edi- 
tions already  sold,  and  an  unabated  de- 
mand for  the  success  of  the  season. 

“ So  the  manuscript  turned  up,  after 
all,  and  the  Aldersons  went  ahead,”  mused 
Innsley.  I suppose  that  they  tried  to 
eornmiinicate  witli  me,  and,  failing  to  do 
so,  assumed  the  r(*sponsibility.  Quite 
right,  of  (*ourse.  I liad  sent  the  book  to 
them,  and  the  presumfition  remained^that 
I wanted  it  published.’' 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  he  meditated 
long  and  deeidy.  Again  the  baU  was  at 
his  f(H*l ; as  with  Job  of  old,  he  had  re- 
c(‘ived  double  for  all  that  he  had  lost. 
l)ut  what  did  these  things  mean  to  him 
now?  Everything  or  nothing? 

With  his  folded  arms  resting  on  the 
para])et  Innsley  gazed  absently  into  tin' 
street  below.  The  door  of  No.  36  opened 
and  Miss  R{d(Ien  appeared,  accompanied 
by  th(‘  inevitable'  man  with  the  pointed 
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health,  props.,  eerta inly,  aiul  yet 

I liave  lenrneil  to  stand,  and  even  to 
walk,  with‘»nt  tlMin.  I luivc*  made  my 
l>ilprrimag»‘  t(»  a spirittial  Lourdes,  and 
mv  emtwliile  erutehes  hang’  upon  its  to« 
tiv"e  a and  a thanksgiving. 

Xbw.  if  ikis  were  all — hut  there  is 
sorUfthing  else,  soinething  that  lies  be- 
tixwrl  iis  and  is  shared  by  us  both.  I 
have,  therefore,  no  exolusire  right  to  pro- 
riounee  nt>ori  its  ehiirn  to  existent'e.  In- 


been  t(»  determine  its  absolutely  neees- 
sary  faetr>rs.  Many  of  us  dei>eiid  U|.»ou 
crntehes,  when  we  eoubi  walk  as  vvelb  if 
not  better,  wdlhout  them.  And  onee.  we 
aeeept  artificial  aids  the  tendency  is  to 
njuUi|dy  them,  to  consider  that  tliey  are 
indis|w:?nsal>le.  to  onr  very  existenece  Oc- 
casionally, r)e$tjny  is  foreod  to  take  a 
liariil,  and  then  she  is  apt  to  administer 
heroic  treatment.  Tlierc  was  my  money, 
for  instance:  also  my  look,  and  my 
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deed,  it  is  your  prerogative,  since  you 
are  the  woman,  and  I am  the  man.  The 
question  was  my  privilege;  the  answer 
must  be  yours. 

‘^May  I now  speak  explicitly?  You 
were  willing  that  I should  come  back  to 
you  at  the  end  of  these  eighteen  months. 
But,  as  I have  already  said,  much  may 
happen  within  that  period  of  time.  It 
may  be  that  you  would  now  consider  it 
the  kinder  part  to  cancel  that  permis- 
sion. You,  too,  have  been  living — and 
perhaps  learning. 

I want  you  to  understand  that  you 
are  free  to  act,  and  whatever  may  be 
your  decision  it  can  leave  no  trace  of 
bitterness  in  my  feelings  towards  you. 
I shall  have  always  with  me  the  remem- 
brance of  having  known  and  loved  you, 
and  I can  make  it  suffice.  Only  I must 
know  certainly  that  it  is  your  wish  and 
that  your  happiness  hangs  upon  it. 

You  will  not  attempt  to  reply  to  this 
at  Flagstaff,  for  I am  not  there,  and  the 
letter  could  not  be  forwarded.  But  your 
answer  will  reach  me  definitely  and  un- 
failingly, be  sure  of  that. 

‘‘  The  evening  before  May  - day  you 
will  receive  a box  of  violets,  with  my 
card  enclosed.  When  you  leave  your 
house  that  next  morning  you  will  wear 
the  flowers^  or  you  will  not  wear  them.  I 
shall  understand.” 

Having  stamped,  sealed,  and  addressed 
this  letter,  Innsley  put  it  in  a large  en- 
velope directed  to  the  postmaster  at  Flag- 
staff, together  with  a line  requesting 
that  the  enclosure  be  mailed  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  Then  he  wrote  a note 
to  a florist,  with  whom  he  kept  a running 
account,  ordering  a corsage  bouquet  of 
violets  delivered  to  Miss  Belden  at  six 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of 
April.  Finally  he  prepared  an  order  to 
Hunting,  directing  him  to  sell  out  his 
shares  of  Golden  Fleece  at  the  market. 
He  did  up  these  several  missives  in  a 
piece  of  wrapping-paper,  with  a two- 
dollar  bill  on  the  outside,  and  marked 
the  packet : “ Important ! Please  open 
and  post  the  letters  enclosed.” . 

The  following  morning  he  waited  until 
the  street  below  was  well  filled  with  peo- 
ple. Then  he  dropped  the  package.  It 
fell  squarely  on  the  sidewalk,  and  a few 
moments  later  it  was  picked  up  by  a 
newsboy.  Through  the  binoculars  Inns- 
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ley  watched  him  anxiously.  To  his  sat- 
isfaction the  boy  promptly  pocketed  the 
money  and  honorably  discharged  the  ob- 
ligation by  depositing  the  letters  in  the 
post  box  at  the  corner. 

Then  came  the  wait  of  a fortnight  or 
more.  Innsley  made  a practice  of  walk- 
ing steadily  throughout  his  waking 
hours.  His  chart  showed  that  he  was 
nearing  Kansas  City,  and  doing  a splen- 
did average  of  miles  per  day.  Incidental- 
ly, it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  permitted 
himself  not  one  single  solitary  glance  at 
No.  36,  the  house  across  the  way. 

The  first  day  of  May.  As  ten  o’clock 
approached,  Innsley  took  his  accustomed 
point  of  vantage.  Close  upon  the  stroke 
Miss  Belden  appeared,  with  Barbara,  the 
poodle,  frisking  at  her  side.  She  did  not 
wear  the  violets. 

Innsley  forgot  his  philosophy;  his 
hardly  acquired  armor  of  proof  had  been 
pierced  by  an  arrow  keenly  barbed,  and 
he  went  white  with  the  unexpected  pain. 
So  he  had  not  known  himself,  after  all; 
unconsciously  he  had  been  building  upon 
the  old,  old  foundation,  and  now  that  it 
had  failed  him  and  his  castle  was  crash- 
ing about  his  ears,  he  was  only  the  primi- 
tive man,  standing  helpless  and  undone 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  hope.  Fool,  fool 
that  he  had  been!  That  cold-blooded, 
colorless,  priggish  letter — Of  course  she 
had  resented  the  insult  to  her  feminine 
pride,  as  any  other  woman  would  do. 
He  had  as  good  as  told  her  that  he  no 
longer  needed  nor  wanted  her,  that  he 
would  only  return  upon  the  distinct  inti- 
mation that  she  expected  him  to  live  up 
to  his  word,  fulfilling  for  honor’s  sake 
a now  unwelcome  obligation. 

‘‘And  I am  the  man,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ who  believed  that  he  had  become 
one  with  nature,  serene,  impersonal,  and 
immovable.  I,  who  dated  my  letters 
from  the  Negative  Pole,  and  whose  creed 
was,  ‘ I have  ceased  to  affirm.’  And  all 
the  time  I have  been  nothing  more  than 
a poor,  mad  creature  living  in  a cage. 
I tried  to  get  out,  and  then  I knew.” 

Confusion  seized  upon  his  mind.  Aft- 
erwards he  remembered  indistinctly  his 
fruitless  pounding  ui)on  the  closed  scut- 
tle, and  working  for  several  hours  on 
a ridiculous  rope  twisted  out  of  his  bed- 
clothing. Then,  when  he  came  to  himself, 
he  sat  down  and  wept  as  a child  might  do. 
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A Girl  of  the  Gray  Sea 

BY  JENNETTE  LEE 


The  dining-room  of  the  “ Island 
House  ” was  full  of  soft  light.  It 
filtered  through  the  drawn  shades, 
and  lay  along  the  tables,  with  their 
coarse  cloths  and  stiff,  pointed  napkins, 
with  a kind  of  radiance,  as  if  it  fell 
through  stained  glass  upon  some  prim- 
itire  altar  made  ready  for  use.  Four 
young  girls  moved  in  the  subdued  light, 
putting  the  last  touches  to  the  room,  and 
chatting  lightly  or  singing  little  snatches 
of  song  as  they  worked.  Each  girl  wore 
a wild  rose  in  her  hair,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  long  tables  stood  stiff,  awkward 
bunches  of  wild  flowers,  each  bunch  thrust 
firmly  under  its  tumbler — ^hardback,  dai- 
sies, St.-JohnVwort,  bartsia,  and  heal-all. 
One  glass  held  a handful  of  trailing  yew 
that  sprawled  a little  on  the  cloth.  The 
girl  who  was  arranging  the  table  bent 
over  and  drew  it  in  place  with  careful 
fingers.  She  had  a pale,  clear  face,  with 
eyes  the  color  of  the  sea;  they  clouded  a 
little  as  she  looked  up  from  the  handful 
of  yew.  ...  It  was  later  than  she  had 
thought — the  others  were  all  ready. 

They  stood  grouped  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  moving  a little  to  a kind 
of  dance  tune  that  one  of  them  hummed 
softly,  striking  her  tray  with  tapping 
fingers  to  mark  the  time.  The  wild  roses 
in  their  hair  swayed  coquettishly  as  they 
moved.  They  were  full  of  unexpressed 
youth  and  vigor,  as  if  they  played  some 
game  of  chance — alert  to  win.  The  girl 
watching  them  had  a sudden  sense  of 
difference  — a wave  of  loneliness  that 
swept  close  to  tears. 

She  moved  swiftly  to  finish  her  table. 
Her  face  as  it  bent  to  the  work  had 
a look  of  service,  a kind  of  sweetness, 
that  relieved  the  commonplaceness  of 
it  as  the  rose  in  her  hair  had  relieved 
the  bareness  of  the  rock  that  it  grew 
l>eside.  Her  rose  did  not  coquet  like 
the  others,  and  there  was  no  music 
in  her  movements  as  she  stumbled,  hur- 
raing a little  to  finish  her  work.  She 


was  a native  girl,  like  the  rest  of  them, 
and  she  had  come  over  from  “ the  Main  ” 
for  the  summer — to  do  table  work.  But 
for  her  there  was  no  excitement  in  it — 
only  painstaking  care  and  a little  wonder 
at  the  life  about  her.  Things  were  not 
easy — something  in  her  seemed  always 
harking  back — something  half  remem- 
bered and  different  haunted  her.  Her 
great-grandfather  had  been  a seafaring 
man,  and  the  blue  of  his  roving  was  in 
her  eyes;  but  the  family  had  degenerated 
since  then,  and  the  grayness  of  their  life 
touched  her  face  and  lay  on  her  spirit 
always.  But  across  it  ran  now  and  then 
a wave.  . . . Sleeping  or  waking  it  came 
to  her,  and  for  a swift  instant  she  would 
remember — things  that  had  never  hap- 
pened to  her,  things  that  her  gray,  plod- 
ding life  had  not  known. 

She  hurried  now,  fast — the  bell  had 
rung  and  the  shades  were  drawn  up,  let- 
ting in  the  clear  August  light.  A breeze 
blew  in,  and  a chatter  of  voices  filled  the 
room.  Trays  came  through  the  swinging 
doors — the  wild  roses  leaned  to  listen,  and 
hurried  away  with  an  air  of  importance. 
The  table  with  the  trailing  yew  was  full, 
and  the  girl  moved  fast  to  the  hurrying 
orders.  Her  face,  beneath  its  look  of 
care,  was  still;  but  drops  of  moisture 
came  to  her  forehead,  into  the  dull  hair 
where  the  rose  lay.  The  ten  people  eat- 
ing and  laughing  and  talking  did  not 
look  up.  They  reached  out  unseeing 
hands  and  the  girl  filled  them.  The 
other  table  girls  chatted  a little  with 
their  orders;  they  tilted  the  roses  to  one 
side  and  brought  special  dishes  to  favor- 
ite guests. 

But  Elvia  Bardwell  had  no  thought 
except  for  service.  The  sea  - roving 
had  come  to  this — except  in  her  dream. 

. . . He  was  a poet — at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table  near  the  old  man  with 
gray  hair.  But  he  did  not  look  at  her — 
except  in  the  dream.  He  had  eyes  for 
no  one,  except  in  the  dream.  He  was  com- 
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posing  a sonnet — to  the  young  girl  at  the 
next  table — the  tall,  free-limbed  college 
girl  with  firm  muscles  and  good  sense. 
She  had  eyes  for  every  one,  and  quick 
sympathy;  and  her  glance  rested  often 
on  the  girl  carrying  the  heavy  tray — 
backing  against  the  swinging  doors  and 
disappearing — only  to  reappear  the  next 
moment  with  heavier  tray  and  the  worn, 
eager  look  of  service.  Sometimes  when 
the  college  girl  came  or  went  she  spoke 
to  the  other  girl,  stopping  for  a moment 
to  chat  with  her  if  the  room  were 
empty  . . . and  she  went  on  to  join  the 
I>oct  on  the  steps. 

They  were  going  up  the  hill  now.  The 
girl  glanced  impassively  from  the  win- 
dow, watching  them  as  they  disappeared 
over  the  rim  of  the  moor.  Then  she  car- 
ried lier  tray  to  the  kitchen.  The  cook, 
bending  over  her  stove,  with  fat,  red  face, 
looked  up  good-naturedly. 

^‘Want  to  go  to  walk  byme-by,  Elvy?’^ 
she  asked,  lifting  a kettle  and  carrying 
it  to  the  door. 

The  girl  set  down  her  tray  slowly.  I 
donH  know,  Ainsie.  I am  a little  tired, 
I guess.” 

Her  voice  had  the  slow,  drawling  ca- 
dence of  the  fisherfolk — full  of  courtesy 
and  indecision. 

Oh,  come  along.  It  ^11  do  you  good.” 
She  was  looking  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  worked,  surveying  the  girl  with 
shrewd,  kind  eyes.  You  got  your  ta- 
ble done?” 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

Well,  you  hurry  and  get  done.  IVe 
got  to  wash  up  and  change.  You  look 
all  right  just  as  you  be.”  She  looked 
at  her  approvingly. 

The  girl  hesitated  again.  don’t 

seem  to  feel  just  like  going. — I’m  tired, 
1 guess.” 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  window. 
They  were  alone  in  the  room,  and  in 
the  silence  between  them  the  sound  of 
the  bell-])iioy  swinging  with  the  waves 
canio  faintly. 

The  cook  looked  at  her  with  motherly 
eyes.  You  go  finish  up,”  she  said,  kind- 
ly, “ and  come  right  along.  It  ’ll  do 
you  good.” 

They  cliral)ed  the  hill  to  the  light- 
liousc,  the  cook  puffing  and  scrambling 
a little  at  the  top. 


The  girl  looked  at  her  with  sympa- 
thetic glance.  You’ll  be  all  tired  out,” 
she  said. 

The  cook  shook  her  head,  breathing 
scantily,  with  little  puffs  between.  She 
seated  herself  on  a broad  rock  and  wiped 
her  warm  face.  “ It  takes  the  tuck  out 
of  you  1”  she  said  good-naturedly.  But, 
my! — ain’t  it  grand!”  She  waved  her 
hand  toward  the  scene  below  them — the 
small  harbor,  the  handful  of  gray  houses 
clustering  about  it — and  beyond  them  the 
sea  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  girl  assented  absently.  She  had 
picked  a thread  of  grass  from  beside  the 
rock,  and  was  drawing  it  through  her 
fingers,  her  sombre,  far-seeing  eyes  voy- 
aging on  the  water. 

“ It’s  a lovely  view !”  said  the  cook, 
contentedly.  She  spread  out  her  skirt  a 
little  on  the  rock.  I don’t  know  what 
folks  want  to  go  traipsing  all  over  the 
island  for.  You  can’t  see  anything  any- 
wheres that  you  can’t  see  right  here.” 
She  said  this  turning  her  neck  on  its 
pivot  and  circling  the  sea  on  every  side. 

I’d  like  to  set  here  all  day,”  she  said. 

The  girl  smiled  a little — a slow,  pale 
smile — like  the  reflection  of  a great  laugh 
somewhere  out  of  the  past. 

“You  enjoy  everything,  Ainsie,”  she 
said,  gently. 

“ Well,  I like  to.  Everybody  does. 
You  don’t  take  half  enough  comfort 
with  things,  Elvy.”  She  looked  at  her 
affectionately. 

The  blue  eyes  had  not  left  the  water. 
“ I guess  I don’t  know  how,”  said  the 
girl,  slowly.  “ I want  to — but  I don’t 
seem  to  have  the  things  I want.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  what  you  want 
more’n  you’ve  got,”  said  the  woman. 
“ It’s  a good  place  down  to  the  House,” 
she  waved  her  hand.  “ Mis’  Wood’s  good 
to  the  help.  She  ain’t  hard  on  ’em  ever 
— we  all  have  this  time  off  afternoons. 
Of  course  the’s  rush  days,  when  you  don’t 
get  a breath  through,  hardly,  but  that’s 
what  you  expect — in  a hotel.” 

“ I don’t  mind  the  hard  times,  nor  the 
work,”  said  the  girl.  She  turned  her 
eyes  to  her  companion.  “ It’s  the  things 
1 don’t  have,  Ainsie,  that  I mind.  I 
seem  always  just  coming  to  ’em  some- 
how— ” Her  thin,  work  - worn  fingers 
reached  out  a little,  as  if  to  touch  some- 
thing. They  fell  to  her  side. 
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From  down  below,  the  voices  of  chil- 
dren at  play  on  the  beach  came  to 
them  happily. 

Ainsie  broke  off  to  watch  them. 
‘‘  Them  young  ones  have  a dreadful  good 
time,  don’t  they?”  she  said,  approvingly. 
‘‘  Down  there  all  day  long,  into  the  water 
and  out  again,  just  like  ducks  or  gulls 
or  anything.  I dun’no’s  it’s  more’n  half 
good  for  ’em.”  She  laughed  a little. 
“ They  eat  enough,  goodness  knows!” 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  and  in  the 
silence  the  harsh  cry  of  the  sea-birds  rose 
to  their  ears. 

She  turned  her  head  a little  to  the 
sound. 

I like  to  have  ’em  eat,”  said  the 
-woman ; “ I like  to  have  everybody  eat — 
all  they  want  to.  That’s  the  way  they 
get  their  good  times — eatin’ — and  I get 
mine  cookin’  for  ’em.  That’s  the  way  the 
world’s  made.”  She  turned  to  the  girl. 

You  don’t  seem  to  enjoy  eatin’,”  she 
said.  ‘‘You  don’t  eat  more’n  a bird, 
anyway.  Seem’s  if  you  kind  of  lived  on 
air,  and  you  don’t  enjoy  your  work, 
either — do  you?”  Her  look  was  full  of 
kindly  rebuke. 

The  girl  looked  down,  a little  guiltily, 
as  if  trying  to  remember  something  that 
eluded  her.  She  smoothed  the  spear  of 
grass  slowly  on  her  knee.  “ I try  to  like 
the  work,”  she  said.  “ I do  it  as  well  as 
I can — but  I don’t  do  very  well.” 

Oh,  you  do  it  well  enough,”  said 
Ainsie.  “It’s  doin’  and  likin' , I mean. 
The’  ain’t  anything  I enjoy  better  than 
to  cook  a meal  of  victuals  and  have  it 
all  et  up — all  of  it,  every  bit.  I don’t 
want  any  messes  left  over  to  fuss  along 
with,  I never  was  any  great  hand  for  left- 
overs,” she  said,  slowly.  “ When  a thing’s 
et  it’s  et.  Some  folks  are  always  put- 
tering along  with  ’em.  They’ll  fry  what’s 
left  to-day,  and  make  hash  of  it  to- 
morrow, and  a salad  the  next  day,  like 
enough,  and  so  on,  till  you  can’t  hardly 
tell  what  you  started  with.  But  I want 
it  all  et  up  and  start  fresh.”  She  had 
turned  her  head  a little. 

A young  man  and  woman  were  coming 
down  the  path  to  the  right — the  young 
woman  looked  back  as  they  passed  and 
smiled,  waving  her  hand. 

“ That’s  Miss  Millekin,”  said  the  cook, 
contentedly.  “She’s  a nice  lady.  You 
know  her,  don’t  you  ?” 


“ Yes.” 

“ She  comes  into  the  kitchen  for 
things,  and.  she’s  always  laughing  and 
talking.  She’s  the  kind  it  does  you 
good  to  have  round.”  She  glanced  at 
the  sky.  “ Seems  to  me  they’re  cornin’ 
back  pretty  early.” 

“ They  are  going  down  to  the  beach,” 
said  the  girl. 

“ So  thej"  be,”  said  the  woman. 

They  watched  them  going  down  the 
path,  stopping  to  speak  with  some  young 
girls  who  were  coming  up.  The  young 
man  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  his  fair 
hair  glistened  in  the  sun. 

The  girl  on  the  rock  above  watched  it, 
her  lips  half  parted. 

The  groups  separated,  and  the  two  went 
leisurely  down,  laughing  and  talking. 
The  young  man  did  not  replace  the  hat; 
he  was  carrying  it  in  his  hand,  his  face 
turned  toward  her — ^he  was  talking  with 
light,  courteous  gesture.  Suddenly  he 
stumbled  a little  on  the  rocky  path,  and 
caught  himself  with  a little  spring,  re- 
placing the  hat. 

The  girl  above  leaned  back  with  a 
quick  sigh. 

The  cook’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pair 
below.  “You  know  who  that  is  with 
her?”  she  asked. 

“ His  name  is  Partridge — George  R. 
Partridge,”  said  the  girl,  slowly.  “ He 
sits  at  my  table.  I’ve  seen  his  name  on 
letters.  He  is  nice,  too,”  she  added,  after 
a little,  half  shyly. 

“Is  he?”  said  the  cook,  indifferently. 

‘‘  That  sleepy  kind’s  dreadful  particular 
— I’ve  known  ’em  to  be — sometimes.” 

“ Yes,  he’s  particular,”  admitted  the 
girl — but  not  as  if  it  were  a fault. 

They  watched  the  two  cross  the  beach 
and  pull  in  a dory. 

“ They’re  going  out,”  she  said. 

The  young  man  seated  himself  in  the 
stem  and  the  girl  took  up  the  oars. 

“She’s  going  to  row  him!”  said  the 
cook.  “ Now,  if  that  don’t  beat  all !” 

She  leaned  forward.  “Just  look  at  her!” 

The  girl  pulled  with  strong,  vigorous 
strokes,  and  the  young  man  leaned  back 
watching  her  dreamily. 

“ She  likes  to  row,”  said  the  girl  on 
the  rock.  “ She’s  told  me  so.”  She  spoke 
a little  defensively. 

“ Like  enou^,”  said  the  cook,  “ But 
it  looks  kind  o’  funny.  Just  look  at  them 
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tern,  will  you! — How  they  act!”  The 
birds  rose — a flutter  of  wings  that  beat 
the  light  and  darted  in  swift  flight 
and  pursuit. 

The  young  man  and  girl  in  the  boat 
had  turned  a little  to  look  at  them. 

They’re  just  crazy  hungry,”  said  the 
woman,  watching  them  swirl  at  the  wa- 
ter. They  always  act  like  that — ^half 
starved !” 

Ainsie,”  said  the  girl.  She  spoke 
with  a swift  breath.  ‘‘  Did  anybody  ever 
take  off  their  hat  to  you  ?” 

Why,  I don’t  know  ’s  they  ever  did,” 
said  the  woman.  She  turned  a puzzled 
glance  on  her.  I can’t  remember 
whether  they  did  or  not.  I wouldn’t  be 
noticin’,  likely  enough,  if  they  did.” 

A quick  breath  escaped  the  parted  lips. 

Nobody  ever  did  to  me,”  she  said.  “ I’d 
’a’  noticed.” 

Well,  it  don’t  make  no  odds  either 
way,”  said  the  cook.  “ It’s  just  an  idea.” 

Yes%”  She  breathed  the  word  softly. 
“ But  I should  like  it.” 

“ The  fog’s  cornin’  in,”  said  the  cook. 
She  moved  her  arm  to  the  left,  where 
a soft  mass  of  gray  spread  itself  on 
the  water. 

The  girl’s  eyes  sought  the  boat. 

They  won’t  take  no  hurt,”  said  the 
cook.  They’ll  just  row  round  the  har- 
bor. She’s  been  here  years  enough  to 
know  how  things  act — days  like  this. 
I’ll  have  to  be  gettin’  back,”  she  added, 
rising  ponderously  from  the  rock.  The 
fog  always  drives  ’em  in  early — and  crazy 
for  supper.  Other  nights  you  can  ring 
and  ring  for  ’em  and  you  won’t  get  ’em 
in — not  till  it’s  pitch  dark.  You  have 
to  cook  hard  when  it  fogs  like  this.” 
She  stood  looking  about  her — toward  the 
approaching  fog  and  the  sunlit  water  to 
the  west.  The’s  suthin’  about  a fog  that 
makes  you  want  to  be  indoors,”  she  said 
— “ most  folks.  And  it  comes  in  fast.  It 
’ll  be  all  over  the  island  in  five  minutes.” 

They  went  down  the  rocky  path  to- 
gether, the  heavy  figure  hurrying  ahead. 
At  the  foot  the  girl  lingered  a little. 
The  cook  looked  back. 

I don’t  need  to  hurry,  Ainsie,”  said 
the  girl.  “ I think  I’ll  stop  a little, 
and  watch  the  children  on  the  beach.” 

The  cook  nodded  good  - naturedly. 

Well,  don’t  be  late.  Mis’  Wood  won’t 
want  you  late,  you  know.” 


No — I’ll  come — pretty  soon.”  She 
watched  the  cook  hurry  away  to  meet  the 
fog.  It  swallowed  the  hurrying  figure 
and  came  nearer,  drifting  along  the  beach. 

The  girl  stood  with  clasped  hands, 
looking  into  it,  her  blue  eyes  deadened 
to  its  tone. 

The  children  ran  past  her,  leaping  and 
shouting.  They  emerged  out  of  the  gray- 
ness with  soft  touch,  and  vanished  into 
it  again.  Across  the  harbor  the  fog- 
horn sounded  its  note — a long  gray  sound 
that  neither  rose  nor  fell;  the  voice  of 
the  fog — without  question  or  answer — 
out  of  the  eternal  gray. 

The  girl’s  head  drooped  a little.  Across 
the  water,  through  the  fog,  she  heard 
the  faint  click  of  oar-locks  rise  and  fall 
with  even  beat. 

The  cook  was  bending  over  the  fire 
with  anxious,  bustling  face — ^things  were 
almost  done,  and  the  bell  would  ring  soon. 
The  swinging  door  parted,  and  a table 
girl  appeared  in  it  with  a crimson  flower 
in  her  hand. 

‘‘We’re  going  to  wear  these  to-night,” 
she  said.  “ Aren’t  the^’^  pretty !” 

The  cook  cast  a fleeting,  tolerant 
glance  at  the  flower  and  returned  to 
her  pots. 

The  girl  passed  to  the  small  mirror  by 
the  sink  and  tucked  the  flower  in  her 
hair,  turning  her  head  to  catch  the  light 
on  it.  “ Where’s  Elvia  ?”  she  said.  “ I’ve 
got  one  for  her,  too.”  She  gave  the  flower 
in  her  hair  a little  pat. 

“ She’s  coming,”  said  the  cook.  “ She 
stopped  down  to  the  beach.” 

“ She’ll  be  late,”  said  the  girl,  smiling 
at  the  image  in  the  glass  and  taking  up 
her  tray. 

The  woman  made  no  reply.  She  opened 
the  oven  door  and  peered  in  with  set 
face.  Then  she  reached  out  for  a fork 
behind  her. 

A small  boy  had  come  in  noiselessly. 
He  dodged  the  great  arm  as  it  swung 
past  him.  “ Do  get  out  o’  my  way. 
Hennie !”  she  said,  sharply.  “ You  know 
I can’t  have  young  ones  in  here!” 

The  boy  drew  back.  “ Elvia  Bard- 
well’s  drownded.”  he  said, — “ down  to 
the  beach.” 

The  woman  turned  on  him.  She  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him 
fiorooly.  “You  stop  sayin’  that,  Hennie 
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Bell!’’  she  ^sped.  ‘‘Hain’t  I got  all  I 
can  ’tend  to  without  your  lyin’!” 

I The  boy  drew  back  farther,  whim- 
pering a little.  His  air  of  importance 
had  collapsed.  She  is  drownded,”  he 
said,  sullenly. 

The  girl  with  the  tray  came  forward. 
" What  do  you  mean  ?”  Her  empty, 
pretty  face  had  grown  white. 

He  looked  at  her,  half  defiant,  digging 
his  bare  toes  in.  the  floor.  She  got 
drownded,”  he  said,  on  to  the  beach. 
She  was  under  ten  minutes — and  they 
can’t  bring  her  to.  They’ve  rolled  her 
and  done  everything.”  His  voice  grew 
important  again.  “ They  want  some  dry 
things — and  brandy.” 

The  cook  started  toward  the  door.  . . . 
Her  eye  fell  on  her  stove  and  she  halted. 
"I  can’t  go!”  she* moaned.  ‘^They’d  eat 
if  their  mother  was  dyin’  ” — with  a ges- 
ture toward  the  dining-room.  She  seized 
a stew-pan  and  turned  it  fiercely  in  its 
place.  ‘‘You  go  find  Mis’  Wood.  She’s 
in  the  office.  Get  her  quick,  Hennie!” 
She  thrust  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and 
drew  a quick,  sobbing  breath  as  she  bent 
to  her  work. 

The  boy’s  noiseless  feet  fled. 

The  supper  bell  sounded  its  harsh, 
happy  clang,  and  the  cook  lifted  the 
steaming  kettle  and  placed  it  one  side. 

The  trays  came  through  the  swinging 
doors,  and  the  tragedy  came  with  them 
— bit  by  bit.  . . • “Little  Jo  Sterling — 
Sanford’s  boy.  He  went  under — and  the 
children  hollered  and  ran — and  she  waded 
right  out  to  him.  . . . No,  she  couldn’t 
swim.  She  got  him,  yes — ’twa’n’t  over 
her  head.  She  threw  him  back.  . . . 
No,  not  the  middle  of  the  beach — farther 
up,  along  by  the  Point — where  the  big 
rock  shelves  off,  you  know.  . . . She 
turned  to  come  back — and  then  she  threw 
her  arms  up  high  and  just  cried,  ‘Oh! — 
oh!’  and  went  down,  just  like  that.  . . . 
They  said  she  didn’t  come  up — she  must 
have — yes — but  they  didn’t  know — chil- 
dren. They  just  run  and  screamed  and 
took  on,  and  nobody  came.  . . . They 
wa’n’t  a soul  on  the  beach,  up  or  down — 
except  those  children  running  back  and 
forth — and  thick  fog.  ...  It  was  Miss 
Millekin’s  boat.  She  see  in  a minute — 
and  dove  off  the  bow  like  a l>oy — brought 
her  up.  . . . Strong — yes.  They’ve  took 
her  to  the  new  house — Craft’s  Cottage — 


that  little  house  up  the  Point.  . . . Mis' 
Wood’s  gone  down.” 

They  brought  the  news  little  by  little, 
with  shaking  bands.  . . . She  had  been 
close  to  them,  alive  and  well,  and  now 
she  was  out  there  in  the  fog.  They  kept 
close  together,  repeating  the  news  that 
filtered  through. 

When  the  door  opened  they  looked  up 
with  startled  faces,  as  if  she  might  ap- 
pear to  them.  But  it  was  a tall,  fair 
woman  with  worn  face  and  reddened  eyes 
who  came  in.  Her  face  worked  harshly 
as  she  closed  the  door  and  came  toward 
them.  They  crowded  round  her.  “ Didn’t 
she  come  to?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ They  did  every- 
thing,” she  said. 

Then  they  broke  down,  in  the  kitchen, 
and  cried.  The  sound  of  their  sobs  was 
pitiful — like  helpless  things. 

The  woman  looked  at  them  with  deep, 
gaunt  eyes.  • . . “ It’s  hard  all  round,” 
she  said.  Her  voice  had  a lulling  cadence 
like  the  sea.  “It’s  hard  for  everybody. 

. . . She  was  a lovely  girl.  . . .” 

“Oh,  she  was — she  was!”  The  sobs 
hushed. 

“And  nobody  here — none  of  her  own 
were  here.”  She  paused,  her  face  full 
of  trouble.  “If  the  house  wa’n’t  full — ” 
she  said,  slowly.  “ Everything  is  full. 
We  are  going  to  put  her  in  the  church.” 

They  drew  apart  with  startled  eyes. 
“ Not  there — alone!  Poor  child!” 

“You  can  put  her  in  my  room!”  It 
was  the  cook’s  voice — high  and  shrill. 
“ You  can  put  her  in  with  me.  She 
never  took  no  room  — alive  or  dead. 
She  was  a little  thing.”  The  shrill 
voice  broke. 

“ Be  quiet,  Ainsie !”  The  woman 
crossed  to  her.  . . . “ We  all  feel  just  the 
same.  But  you  know  how  it  is — some  of 
the  boarders  ’most  sick  now — and  nervous. 
...  It  wouldn’t  be  right.” 

“ I know,”  sobbed  the  cook.  . . . ‘^  I 
know  it.”  She  wii)ed  her  eyes  fiercely. 
“ But  she  never  had  things — and  now 
they  ain’t  even  a place  to  put  her.” 

“ They’ve  got  her  dressed,”  said  the 
woman.  “ They’re  bringing  her  down. 
We  are  going  to  have  a little  service  in 
the  church  to-night,  and  then  in  the 
morning  early  they  will  take  her  home. 
That’s  what  I hurried  ahead  to  tell 
you.  Come.” 
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A Day  with  Two  Emperors  and 

a King 

BY  ROBERT  SHACKLETOY 


The  following  is  a personal  narrative  of  the  hat  lie  of  Solferino 
as  told  by  a survivor,  Uiovanni  Bettini,  at  his  home  in  Italy,  to 
the  author.  The  battle  of  Solferino  was  fought  on  June  24,  1850, 
between  the  Austrians,  under  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  the 
allied  French  and  Sardinians,  under  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third 
and  King  V’ietor  Emmanuel.  Naj)oleon  the  Third  and  X'ictor  Em- 
manuel united  to  drive  Austria  from  northern  Italy.  The  cam- 
paign, of  which  the  principal  batths  were  Magenta  (June  4)  and 
Solferino,  was  a brief  one.  The  battle-field  of  Solferino  is  a little 
south  of  Lago  di  (larda.  The  railway  that  runs  from  Milan  to 
Venice  is  the  one  across  which  the  Italians  alternately  advanced  and 
retreated  during  the  battle.  The  Austrians  numbered  180,048  men, 
with  752  guns,  and  the  French  and  Italians  17J,003  men,  with 
522  guns.  The  Austrians  lost  21,737,  and  the  Allies  17,191.  Sol- 
ferino decided  the  campaign,  and  by  treaty  the  Austrians  retired 
from  Lombardy,  but  still  held  the  city  and  province  of  Venice. 


“ T T was  thus  that  wo  fought  thorn. 
I DalV  alha  fino  alia  sera!  From 
^ morning  until  night  it  was  that  w© 
fought  them;  from  the  break  of  day  until 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

“ We  had  camped  at  Lonato,  which  is 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  it  was  a pleasant,  open  country,  with 
somewhat  of  mulberry  trees  and  vineyards 
and  somewhat  of  little  fields  of  wheat. 
And  to  the  northward  were  the  moun- 
tains that  rose  by  the  lake,  and  to  the 
southward  were  the  rising  hills,  among 
which,  W(»  knew,  were  many  thousands 
of  Austrians — many  tens  of  thousands. 

“We  had  lain  down  pleasantly  in  our 
tents,  for  we  were  tired  from  the  march, 
and  had  eaten  a pleasant  supper;  hut  at 
two  oVlock  in  the  morning — the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  June,  in  the  year  1850— ;-we 
were  wakened,  and  we  all  rose  up,  and  we 
struck  our  tents,  and  were  given  soup, 
and  then  we  marched  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  we  thought  we  were  to  march 
to  the  Austrians,  and  we  were  not  sorry. 
“It  was  slowly  that  daylight  came; 
Voi-  CXVTT.-No.  698.-36 


it  is  slowly  that  daylight  comes  when  you 
march  through  the  darkness.  It  comes 
very  faintly  at  first,  and  you  see  men 
and  horses  like  shadows  marching,  and 
only  slowly  it  grows  brighter,  and  it  is 
long  Ix^fore  you  see  the  sun. 

“ And  the  roads  were  full  of  our  sol- 
diers, as  we  went  on  through  the  level 
country,  with  its  mulberry  trees  and  its 
vineyards  and  its  little  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, toward  the  barer  hills  where  we 
knew  the  Austrians  had  camped. 

There  was  not  alone  our  Italian  army 
of  many  thousands,  but  a great  French 
army  of  many  thousands,  and  we,  the 
French  and  the  Italians,  were  going 
against  a great  army  of  the  Austrians 
of  many  thousands. 

“ I,  (Lovanni  Bettini,  was  of  tlu* 
Eleventh  Regiment,  of  the  Brigade  Ca- 
sale,  of  the  Fifth  Division,  and  the  gen- 
eral of  our  division  was  General  Cuc- 
chiari,  and  our  hearts  were  strong,  for 
we  knew  that  our  King,  Victor  Em- 
manuel, was  somewhere  with  the  army 
and  in  command. 
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“ And  while  there  was  still  but  a faint 
light  of  the  morning,  and  as  we  marched 
up  a sloping  piece  of  land,  there  rose 
up  many  Tyrolese  in  front  of  us — we 
knew  them  by  their  hats  with  the  cocks’ 
feathers  stuck  up  behind, — and  they  fired 
fast  at  us — hum!  bum!  hum! — and  we 
fired  at  them,  and  we  fixed  bayonets,  and 
we  ran  up  the  sloping  piece  of  land,  and 
the  Tyrolese  flew  away. 

‘‘  That  was  the  beginning  of  our  bat- 
tle, and  although  this  was  but  a skirmish, 
it  was  a very  bitter  skirmish,  and  on 
both  sides  there  were  men  that  were 
struck  down. 

“ We  halted.  And  a Tyrolese,  lying 
on  the  ground,  cried  out : ‘ I am  dying. 
Give  me  to  drink.’  Whereat  my  com- 
panion stoope(|  to  offer  him  a flask,  and 
as  he  stooped  the  Tyrolese  struck  savage 
at  him  with  his  bayonet,  but  my  com- 
panion jumped  back  and  it  missed  him, 
and  he  said,  ‘ You  Tyrolese,  you  said 
you  wanted  a drink  before  you  died,  and 
now  you  shall  die  without  the  drink.’  And 
he  stuck  his  bayonet  through  him  as  a 
boy  would  stick  a pin  through  a fly. 

“ The  fighting  soon  began  again,  and 
it  was  very  fierce.  It  was  soon  that  we 
came  to  know  that  we  were  to  capture 
a little  village  and  the  hills  about  the 
village.  The  village  it  was  named  San 
ifartino,  and  there  were  walled  barns 
and  gardens,  and  the  Austrians  were 
very  strong  there. 

“ We,  the  Italian  soldiers,  we  always 
call  that  day  the  battle  of  San  Martino, 
but  the  French,  they  call  it  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  because  they  fought  to  take 
the  village  of  Solferino,  on  our  right,  just 
as  we  fought  to  take  that  San  Martino. 

It  was  many  times  that  we  tried  to 
take  the  hill  ground  around  that  village. 
We  had  many  regiments  and  we  had 
cavalry  and  we  had  great  guns,  and 
again  and  again  we  fired,  and  then  again 
we  would  run  at  them  with  the  bayonet. 

All  the  time  they,  too,  were  firing, 
and  shells  were  falling  and  bursting,  and 
bullets  and  cannon  balls  were  striking 
down  our  men. 

‘‘  There  were  times  when  their  cavalry 
rode  hard  at  us.  They  would  come  with 
a great  gallop  and  a rush,  and  out  of 
the  smoke  we  would  see  them  coming, 
the  horsemen  with  a great  shout  and  a 
waving  of  Iheir  swords. 


But  this  did  not  hurt  us  so  much 
as  the  bullets  and  the  shells,  for  our 
cannon  would  shoot  at  them,  and  we  of 
the  infantry  would  form  quick  in  double 
rank  in  squares — we  had  good  oflicers, 
we — and  our  front  rank  would  stand  or 
kneel,  according  as  the  horses  looked  lit- 
tle or  big,  and  we  would  hold  out  our 
bayonets,  so ! — and  that  was  a sharp  fence 
for  horses  to  gallop  against;  and  while 
the  front  rank  held  out  their  bayonets 
the  men  of  the  second  rank  were  fir- 
ing very  fast.  So  always  the  cavalry 
flew  away. 

“ The  bursting  of  the  shells  was  very 
bad.  Sometimes  all  of  us  close  by  would 
be  thrown  down  and  be  covered  with  mud 
and  earth,  but  most  of  us  would  jump 
up  again,  not  wounded;  but  always  there 
were  some  who  would  not  jump  up  again, 
because  they  were  wounded  or  dead. 

“ At  the  beginning  of  a battle  a 
soldier  feels  afraid.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  battle  I felt  afraid,  and  I know 
that  other  men  felt  afraid,  though  it  was 
not  our  first  battle,  and  we  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  under  fire. 

“ So  it  was  that,  at  the  beginning,  we 
commended  ourselves;  we  felt  like  death; 
but  soon  that  passed  away,  and  we 
thought  no  more  of  death,  but  only  of 
the  killing  of  the  Austrians. 

“ All  around  me  men  were  killed. 
There  were  heads  and  arms  blown  oil, 
and  men  flew  into  pieces  like  the  smash- 
ing of  a jug.  But  we  did  not  care,  we. 
We  thought  nothing  of  it.  I do  not  know 
that  we  even  knew  we  saw  such  things, 
but  some  of  them  come  to  me  as  I sit 
with  you  and  talk  of  that  long  day.  We 
did  not  notice;  and  we  did  not  think 
that  at  any  moment  we  too  might  have 
our  heads  blown  off  or  be  smashed  into 
little  pieces  like  the  breaking  of  a jug. 

That  village,  it  was  a place  that  was 
very  hard  to  get.  We  would  get  the  high 
ground  there,  and  then  those  Austrians 
would  come  at  us  again  with  more  men 
with  bayonets  and  more  horses  and  a 
great  firing  of  guns;  and  though  we 
would  fight  and  fight  we  would  be  pushed 
back  again. 

All  the  time  there  was  a great  thun- 
dering of  noise;  an  incredible  noise; 
and  the  smoke  was  so  that  you  could  not 
see  far  exc^ept  when  the  wind  blew  it  a 
little.  A great  noise  and  a great  smoke 
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and  he  gave  a great  cry  and  fell  dead, 
but  another  man  took  the  flag  and  ran 
on  with  it  in  the  front. 

In  such  a charge  it  is  that  a man 
can  never  feel  fear.  I do  not  think  it 
is  possible  to  feel  fear.  You  have  no 
time  to  think  of  such  a thing  when  you 
are  close  to  the  Austrians  and  see  them 
aiming  at  you,  while  their  eyes  are  blaz- 
ing very  fierce,  like  the  eyes  of  cats  that 
are  angry. 

“ We  fought  for  a flag  of  the  Austrians; 
we  tore  at  them  and  at  their  flag.  They 
pulled  and  struck  and  we  pulled  and 
struck,  and  it  was  very  fierce,  with  much 
noise  and  shouting.  And  after  a long 
time  we  had  to  go  down  that  hill  again, 
but  we  took  the  Austrian  flag  with  us, 
though  it  was  torn  into  little  strips  and 
rags.  And  we  said  to  each  other,  ‘ We 
are  driven  back  again,  but  we  have  killed 
very  many  and  we  have  this  flag.’ 

“ I think  that  perhaps  it  was  about 
two  o’clock  when  we  charged  for  the 
King,  but  in  such  fighting  you  do  not 
know  of  time.  It  is  only  that  sometimes, 
when  you  are  gasping  and  resting,  you 
look  up,  if  there  is  not  too  much  smoke, 
and  5'ou  see  if  the  sun  is  high  or  low. 

^‘It  was  after  this  that  we  thought 
the  battle  was  lost.  We  had  so  often 
run  up  that  hill  and  fought  the  Aus- 
trians, and  always  we  had  been  driven 
back,  for  always  the  Austrians  would 
come  against  us  in  greater  numbers.  So 
we  thought  the  battle  was  lost. 

Then  we  heard  great  firing  again 
on  our  right,  and  we  knew  that  the 
French  were  still  fighting,  and  so  we 
thought  we  must  go  on  and  fight  too. 

‘‘  Sometimes  we  charged  against  ar- 
tillery, and  it  was  very  hard,  for  those 
Austrians  they  fired  the  cannon  till  we 
came  close,  close,  and  men  fell  all 
around  me. 

‘‘  Once  when  we  rushed  over  the  big 
guns  and  killed  the  men  who  still  fought 
with  us,  we  turned  the  guns  to  fire  on 
the  Austrians  as  they  flew  away,  but  they 
had  driven  bits  of  steel  into  the  touch- 
holes,  and  so  we  could  not  fire  them. 
They  were  of  a courage,  those  Austrians. 

Only  once  in  all  that  battle  did  I 
think  much  of  what  I saw  or  heard,  and 
that  was  when  there  was  the  so  terrible 
screaming  of  a captain  who  had  his  foot 
shot  off.  He  twisted  and  turned  as  he 


cried  out,  he,  and  it  was  a very  bad 
sound.  But  it  is  just  as  it  chances. 
1 saw  many  men  who  were  hurt  worse 
than  that  captain,  and  many  who  were 
blown  into  little  bits,  but  I did  not 
trouble  about  them.  It  is  just  if  it 
chances  so. 

“ And  it  is  not  often  that  the  wounded 
men  try  to  trouble  you  while  you  are 
fighting.  If  they  cry  out,  it  is  to  say: 
‘Get  at  those  Austrians!’  ' Viva  Italia!* 
‘ On,  on!’  or  words  like  that.  It  is  when 
the  fighting  is  over  that  they  cry  so  sad. 

“ It  is  very  often  that  a man  does  not 
know  that  he  is  hurt.  I remember  that 
once  there  was  a man  near  me  with  a 
great  hole  in  his  forehead,  but  he  ran 
right  on  with  us  with  his  bayonet,  and  I 
thought,  ‘ He  will  fall  dead.’  But  after 
that  I saw  him  no  more,  for  there  was 
always  the  fighting. 

“ Myself,  I was  wounded,  but  it  was 
a little  wound,  and  it  did  not  stop  me. 
It  was  a bayonet  stroke,  and — ^yes,  I will 
tell  you,  though  you  may  not  think  me  a 
hero  for  it. 

“ For  the  stroke  came  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  one  of  my  own  regi- 
ment, running  behind  me,  and  he  shouted 
in  my  ear,  ‘I^t  us  kill  those  Austrians!’ 
And  he  was  very  excited,  he,  as  he  ran, 
and  so  it  was  that  the  point  of  his  bayo- 
net ran  into  me.  In  all  of  that  great 
fighting  I had  no  other  wound  than  that 
so  little  one. 

“Most  of  the  time  we  could  not  hoar 
our  officers,  for  the  noise  was  very  great, 
but  we  were  trained  to  know  that  tlu» 
drums  and  the  cornets  sounded  our  or- 
ders ; and  when  they  sounded  for  a 
charge  we  were  always  glad  and  tierce, 
for  it  made  a courage  in  us,  so  that  we 
would  run  harder  at  the  enemy. 

“ Again  we  got  together  on  that  lower 
ground,  regiments  and  regiments  of  us. 
Yes;  there  were  still  very  many  of  us. 
We  looked  at  the  hill  and  we  looked  at 
each  other,  and  all  along  our  lines  ran 
the  cry  of  ^ Alla  rise  ossa!*  Yes;  we  want- 
ed to  attack  once  more  and  have  revenge. 
* Alla  risrossn!*  we  cried.  And  again  we 
ran  at  that  hill  and  fought. 

“ I do  not  know  how  time  passed.  You 
cannot  think  of  time.  You  can  only 
think  that  still  there  is  light  enough  to 
s<»e  those  Austrians. 

“It  began  to  grow  dark:  a terrible 
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dark.  1 thought  night  had  come,  for 
there  was  a great  blackness,  and  it  was 
a terrible  blackness.  But  it  was  not 
night.  It  was  still  the  afternoon.  It 
was  a storm,  and  never  have  I seen  such 
a storm. 

‘‘  The  blackness  and  the  wind  and  the 
so  drenching  rain — Ah ! 

“ We  were  fighting,  close  fighting,  when 
the  great  blackness  and  the  wind  and 
the  rain  came  upon  us,  and  we  still 
fought,  for  we  were  very  angry  and 
fierce,  and  the  Austrians  they  were  vcr>' 
angry  and  fierce. 

‘^The  storm  and  the  blackness,  they 
made  of  us  a great  mixing.  Yes;  it  was 
a very  great  tangling,  for  all  lines  w(*re 
lost,  and  T know  that  sometimes  Aus- 
trians struck  at  Austrians,  and  some- 
times Italians  struck  at  Italians,  for  we 
were  in  a very  great  mixing,  and  very 
fierce  in  the  blackness  of  that  storm. 

That  storm,  it  helped  us  very  much, 
for  the  great  wind  was  at  our  backs  and 
it  drove  with  the  rain  right  into  the  faces 
of  our  enemies,  and  it  much  confused 
and  troubled  them.  Perhaps  we  would 
not  have  won  had  not  that  storm  come 
and  helped  us,  for  the  Austrians  were 
very  brave,  and  there  were  so  many 
of  them. 

‘‘  It  was  a terrible  fighting,  a terrible 
stabbing,  in  that  darkness. 

“At  last  they  gave  way  before  us  and 
went  off,  very  slow  and  angry,  and  after 
that  they  no  more  took  that  hill  from  us. 

“ It  was  many  prisoners  that  we  took 
there,  and  one  that  I took  was  a gunner 
by  his  cannon.  And  afterwards  he  said: 

• You  have  saved  my  life.  I am  glad  to 
be  a prisoner.’ 

“ So  for  a time  the  noise  of  the  battle 
ceased,  and  we  listened  and  could  not 
h(*ar  the  hoom!  boom!  boom!  from  where 
we  knew  the  French  and  their  Emperor 
had  been  fighting.  So  we  said  to  each 
other:  ‘It  is  well.  We  have  won  a great 
battle  here,  and  the  French  too  have  won.’ 
For  the  French  were  very  quick  soldiers, 
eager  to  make  charge  and  to  fight;  and 
when  there  was  silence  there  we  knew  it 
was  because  they  too  had  won. 

“ Early  in  the  morning  we  had  seen 
a balloon,  high  up,  and  we  had  said, 
‘The  French  are  wise;  they  are  high 
up  there,  spying  out  where  it  is  best 
to  make  their  attack.’ 


“ Afterwards,  it  was  told  among  the 
soldiers  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
when  he  saw  that  his  army  was  beaten, 
flew  away  very  fast  on  his  horse,  riding 
right  over  his  dead.  I do  not  know.  I 
did  not  see  him.  And  there  are  many 
things  that  you  hear  around  your  camp 
fires,  and  it  is  not  always  that  they 
are  so. 

“ We  still  stood  on  guard,  though 
night  had  now  come,  and  it  was  dark 
with  a great  blackness  from  night  and 
clouds. 

“ It  was  well  that  we  stood  on  guard 
and  that  our  officers  were  wise,  for  out 
of  the  blackness  there  came  another 
charge  against  us  with  many  men.  There 
were  flashes  from  guns  from  a long,  long 
line,  and  then  those  Austrians  were  upon 
us,  and  no  man  could  think  of  anything 
but  the  enemy  right  in  front  of  him. 

“ But  this  time  they  were  not  to  send 
us  dowm  that  hill.  We  fought  them,  very 
fierce,  and  they  went  away,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  ended. 

“ We  were  told  to  lie  down  and  sleep. 
So  we  lay  down  where  we  were,  among 
the  dead  and  the  wounded,  among  the 
Italians  and  the  Austrians. 

“And  we  slept.  Yes;  we  were  tired; 
for  we  had  fought  hard  for  all  that  long, 
long  day,  and  on  that  hill  that  at  last 
we  had  gained  we  slept,  and  we  gave  no 
heed  to  the  dead  men  or  the  wounded. 

“ The  wounded,  they  made  very  great 
cries,  and  there  were  men  sent  to  go 
among  them  with  lights.  Some  were 
surgeons  and  some  were  men  to  carry 
them  to  the  field  hospitals.  But  the 
most  of  us,  we  lay  there  and  slept,  and 
we  were  very  tired,  and  we  knew  that 
with  the  morning  there  might  be  an- 
other fight. 

“No;  the  dead  and  the  wounded  they 
did  not  trouble  us,  for  a soldier  must  not 
think  of  such  things,  and  so  we  slept 
on  the  ground  among  them. 

“ We  were  cold,  and  we  shivered,  for 
although  it  was  June  there  was  a chill 
wind  from  the  mountains,  following  the 
great  storm,  and  the  ground  was  soggy 
with  rain,  and  every  man  was  very,  very 
wet,  and  those  who  could  get  bunches  of 
straw  or  hay  were  very  glad. 

“As  morning  came,  and  the  music 
sounded,  T woke  with  a sudden  fear,  for 
right  above  me  was  the  arm  of  an  Aus- 
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trian,  raised  to  strike  me.  I jumped  up 
quick.  But  it  was  only  a dead  man, 
and  it  was  that  way  that  he  had  died, 
while  his  arm  was  raised  to  strike,  and 
his  face  it  was  still  very  fierce,  and  I 
had  rolled  under  his  arm  as  I slept. 

‘‘We  were  called  together  by  the  cor- 
nets and  the  drums  and  were  formed  in 
lines.  And  I looked  at  my  bayonet  and 
saw  that  it  was  covered  with  blood. 

“ Brigades  and  regiments,  they  were 
all  in  a mixing,  and  many  men  they  did 
not  know  where  their  officers  were  or 
their  comrades,  but  music  was  played  all 
over  the  battle-ground — drums  and  cor- 
nets and  the  bands  of  the  regiments — 
partly  for  the  victory  and  partly  to  get 
the  men  together.  And  the  officers  were 
very  sharp  and  quick,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  we  were  all  orderliness. 

“ Very  many  men  of  my  regiment  were 
killed.  Yes;  we  had  suffered  much.  But 
that  is  part  of  a soldier’s  duty.  He  shoots 
and  he  kills,  and  perhaps  while  he  is 


thinking  only  of  that  he  is  himself  shot 
and  killed.  Ecco!  A man  must  die. 

“We  marched  from  the  hill  into  that 
village  of  San  Martino.  We  broke  ranks, 
and  we  went  into  houses,  and  in  many 
rooms  there  was  much  blood,  and  some 
said,  ‘ They  killed  Italians  here,’  but 
others  said,  ‘ No;  it  is  the  blood  from 
their  wounded.’  And  there  were  many 
dead  men  there.  And  in  corners,  hiding 
away,  were  wounded  who  could  only 
crawl,  for  they  feared  we  would  kill  them. 

“ There  was  no  food  in  the  houses, 
but  we  went  into  the  cellars.  We  went 
into  the  cellars,  for  we  knew  that  it  was 
in  the  cellars  that  the  pleasant  peasants 
of  that  pleasant  land  kept  their  wine, 
in  casks  and  in  great  bottles. 

“But  there  was  no  wine.  No!  Of 
the  good  wine  there  was  nothing.  For 
the  Austrians! — they  had  drunk  all  they 
could  before  flying  away,  and  then  they 
had  broken  the  casks  and  the  great  bot- 
tles, and  the  good,  good  wine  it  was  lost.” 


Slumber  Song 

BY  RHODA  HERO  DUNN 

SLEEP,  little  son:  the  light  fades  in  the  west; 
The  robin  drowses  on  his  downy  nest; 

The  bee,  his  store  of  golden  honey  made. 

Drones  sleepy,  and  in  the  soothing  shade 
Of  dim  sweet  lily-eups  lies  down  to  rest. 

You  wore  a cap  gay  as  the  robin’s  breast; 

You  were  as  busy  as  the  lily’s  guest; 

So  now  wliile  they  are  in  their  cradles  swayed 
Sleep,  little  Son. 

Sleep,  little  Son!  Sweet  lily  petals  pressed 
About  still  wings  for  sleepy  bees  are  best. 

For  sleepy  birds  a shady  nested  glade. 

But  sleepy  little  ones  to  sleep  are  laid 
In  mother’s  arms,  where  songs  soft  sleep  suggest. 
Sleep,  little  Son. 
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morning  and  had  it  out  on  the  line  till 
'most  noon.  She’s  not  a fast  sewer,  and 
she  just  sat  down  as  you  came  in,  so  it 
won’t  be  done  before  pretty  late. — I’m 
sorry  for  Henrietta.” 

“ Why  ?”  I asked,  interestedly.  I could 
see  by  Miss  Parmelia’s  face  that  I had 
said  the  right  thing. 

“ Well,  I suppose  you  know  she  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  best  families  in  Wil- 
lowboro,  but,  poor  thing,  I don’t  see  how 
she  gets  along.” 

Rumor  had  said  to  rue  almost  exavtly 
the  same  thing  of  Miss  Parmelia.  I 
swallow'ed  once  and  tlien  tried  to  look 
nneonscious  of  Miss  Pannelia's  affairs 
and  concerned  about  Miss  Henrietta's  all 
at  the  same  time. 

They  say,”  proc(‘eded  my  hostess, 

that  she  liv(‘d  on  a maliogany  bureau 
for  a whole  winter.” 

“Lived  on  a bureau!'’  I exclaimed, 
somewhat  surprised. 

“ Lived  on  the  price,”  corrected  Miss 
Parmelia,  crisply.  “ She  found  a distant 
cousin  somewhere  in  the  west  part  of  the 
State  and  got  on  his  conscience,  so  I 
guess  he  paid  full  as  much  as  it  was 
worth.  Still,  I don’t  grudge  it,  poor 
thing,  for  she’s  the  last  of  her  line.” 

For  a moment  I forgot  that  Miss  Par- 
melia never  accepted  sympathy. 

“ That  must  be  a bond  between  you,” 
I began,  and  then  added  a little  lamely, 
“ both  being  the  last  of  notable  families.” 

Miss  Parmelia  looked  at  me  somewhat 
narrowly,  but  I had  prepared  my  face 
for  scrutiny. 

“ Hum-m-m,”  she  murmured,  but  my 
unconsciousness  disarmed  her,  and  she 
took  me  back  into  her  confi<lence. 

“ Henrietta  and  I have  had  a difficul- 
ty. We  haven’t  spoken  for  two  years.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Wetherby,”  I said, 
“ how  regrettable !” 

“ I know,”  she  responded,  her  handker- 
chief raised  to  her  lips.  “ Poor  Henri- 
etta ! Perhaps  it  is  indelicate  in  me  to 
mention  the  matter.” 

She  spoke  regretfully.  T hesitated — as 
a minister’s  wife  must — and  then  her  face 
brightened  perce[)tibly. 

“ Perhaps  you  can  advise  me,'’  she 
suggested. 

“Perhaps  I can,”  I a<*(iiiiesc('d.  We 
were  relieved,  both  of  ns.  wlien  the  strain 
of  that  moment’s  hesitation  was  over. 


“To  begin  with,”  said  Miss  Parme- 
lia, “T  suppose  you  know  how  Heze- 
kiah  Harlow  did  away  with  Alpheus 
Wetherby?'’ 

“Did  away  with — '’  I exclaimed  in 
amazement.  I was  really  shocked  for 
the  moment. 

“ That’s  what  I should  call  it,”  replied 
Miss  Parmelia,  giumly.  “ The  two  young 
men  were  the  best  of  friends  for  years, 
and  then  they  had  a money  trouble.  I 
know  for  certain  that  Hezekiah  came 
once  to  the  house  and  pressed  Alpheus 
for  the  sum  lie  said  was  due  him,  and 
ihai  very  ft  iff  fit  Alpheus  was  drowned.” 

Miss  Parmelia  sat  back  to  see  the  ef- 
fect of  her  statement  on  me.  As  I look 
back  I think  she  must  have  Ix^en  satisfied. 

“ Did  they  prove  that  this — Mr.  Heze- 
kiah did  it?'’  I asked,  eagerly. 

“Prove?'’  almost  snapped  Miss  Weth- 
erby in  her  turn.  “ It  doesn’t  need  any 
proof  but  common  sense.  Hezekiah 
hounded  him  just  as  I said.  He  came  to 
the  house  and  asked  him  for  the  money. 
In  the  morning  they  found  Alpheus,  and 
part  of  the  bridge,  washed  down  to  the 
low'er  meadows;  for  it  was  spring  freshet 
time.  There’s  always  a lot  of  talk  about 
such  things.  Some  folks  contended  that 
Alpheus  crossed  the  bridge  so’s  to  get 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  I know 
better.  It  was  extremely  odd  to  have  a 
man  on  the  bridge  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  going  to  be  swept  away. 
I've  always  said  publicly,  and  I always 
shall,  that  Hezekiah  killed  Alpheus  just 
as  sure  as  could  be.” 

I overlooked  what  might  seem  illog- 
ical in  her  argument,  and  even  the  fact 
that  it  had  more  presentable  sides  than 
one.  I repressed,  too,  an  insistent  desire 
to  laugh  now  that  I knew  no  real  murder 
had  been  done. 

“ x\ll  this  must  be  very  painful  to 
you,”  I murmured  sympathetically. 

“ Well,  it  is,”  s]i(‘  corroborated,  raising 
her  handkerchief  to  the  region  of  her 
ey(‘s.  “ Henrietta  will  talk  so  much 
about  it.” 

“ Rut  T meant  ; ,:rticularly  the  death 
of  Mr.  Alph(*us,'’  T said. 

“ That  was  never  counted  against  the 
family,”  Miss  Parmelia  replied  in  chas- 
tene<l  tones.  “ He  y)robably  would  have 
preferred  to  die  respect  a I >ly  in  his  l)ed  if 
be  had  had  his  say.” 
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years  ago  we  were  at  a gathering,  and 
because  the  water  was  very  high  in  the 
river  the  conversation  got  around  to  the 
time  the  bridge  was  carried  away.  Hen- 
rietta was  just  as  smiling  as  if  it  didn’t 
concern  her.  I wouldn’t  have  said  a 
word  to  hurt  her  feelings  before  people, 
but  maybe  she  thought  I would,  for  I 
began,  ^That  was  the  time  my  uncle 
Alpheus  lost  his  life  by  reason  of’ — and 
I hadn’t  got  any  further  before  Henri- 
etta was  up  on  her  feet.  Her  face  was 
red,  and  she  spoke  right  up:  ^If  your 
uncle  Alpheus  had  paid  my  uncle  Heze- 
kiah  what  he  owed  him  before  he  went 
sailing  oS  on  that  bridge,  maybe  I 
wouldn’t  be  having  to  support  myself 
now  by  selling  all  my  family  relics.’ 
Now  what  had  I done  that  Henrietta 
should  fly  out  at  me  like  that?” 

The  troubled  lines  of  injured  virtue 
wrinkled  all  over  Miss  Parmelia’s  face. 
I knew  the  answer  to  her  question,  any- 
body would  have  known  it,  but  I knew, 
too,  that  I could  not  make  her  believe  it. 

‘‘How  regrettable!”  I exclaimed,  re- 
ferring to  the  whole  situation.  I was 
immediately  conscious  that  I had  said 
it  once  before,  but  the  occasion  was  ex- 
hausting to  one’s  stock  of  exclamations. 

There  was  a pause.  The  climax  of  the 
call  seemed  to  have  come  and  passed. 

“I  suppose  you  are  still  going  to  see 
Henrietta?”  Miss  Parmelia  asked  after 
a moment.  I welcomed  the  suggestion. 
It  seemed  an  opportune  moment  in  which 
to  do  my  going. 

“ Oh  yes,”  I replied,  rising.  “ A min- 
ister’s wife  must — ” 

“ Oh,  I understand,”  Miss  Parmelia 
broke  in.  “I  wouldn’t  seek  to  deprive 
Henrietta  of  any  comfort.  I was  just 
going  to  tell  you  to  find  out,  if  you  could 
without  asking,  if  Henrietta  sold  lier 
floor  candlestick  to  the  County  Histor- 
ical Society.” 

The  little  square  parlor  of  the  next 
double  house  was  very  like  the  one  I had 
just  left.  Miss  Henrietta  had  dropped 
her  sewing  on  my  arrival,  and,  without 
talking  herself,  had  encouraged  my  fig- 
urative excursions  into  matters  Willow- 
borean.  But  for  a slight  difference  in 
the  i)ersonal  appearance  of  my  hostess, 
I decided  I might  have  been  making  the 
same  call  over  again.  At  last  it  canu' 


Miss  Henrietta’s  turn  with  the  subject 
of  conversation. 

“You  made  quite  a call  at  Parmelia 
Wetherby’s,”  she  began. 

I had  a guilty  feeling  concerning  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  but  I said, 
“Yes,”  with  quite  creditable  assurance. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  Miss  Har- 
low’s mind  was  busy  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  matters. 

• “Did  she  happen  to  mention,”  Miss 
Harlow  inquired  delicately,  “ what  she 
got  for  her  lustre  tea  set  this  morning?” 

I wondered  how  two  women  who  had 
not  spoken  for  two  years  could  learn  so 
much  about  each  other’s  affairs. 

“ I didn’t  know  she  had  sold  it,”  I said, 
really  ax)ologetically. 

“ Well,  she  did,”  Miss  Harlow  replied. 
“ I saw  Mrs.  Anthony  of  Drewsville  go- 
ing into  her  house  this  morning,  and 
after  she  had  gone  Parmelia  took  down 
the  whole  set  and  washed  it  and  packed 
it,  and  this  afternoon  the  expressman 
called  and  took  the  box.  If  she’d  been 
sending  it  to  a loan  exhibition  she’d  have 
let  them  do  their  own  washing.” 

The  last  remark  was  thrown  in  not  so 
much  as  an  effort  at  criticism  as  a 
desire  to  offer  tlie  conclusive  proofs  of 
her  reasoning. 

“ I don’t  know  Mrs.  Anthony,”  I re- 
marked, mostly  because  I did  not  know 
what  else  to  say. 

“Well,  I do,”  responded  Miss  Harlow. 
“ She’s  the  Regent  of  the  Barzillai  Spear 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  over  at  Drewsville.  I 
had  a set-to  with  her  once.” 

“ Indeed  ?”  I queried,  politely ; but 
Miss  Harlow  needed  no  encouragement. 

“ I heard  a knock  at  the  door  one  day, 
and  there  she  stood.  ‘How  do  you  do?’ 
said  she.  ‘ How  do  you  do  ?’  said  I,  not 
knowing  who  she  was.  ‘I’m  the  Regent 
of  the  Barzillai  Spear  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Drewsville,’  she  said.  ‘All  right,’  I 
said ; ‘ come  in.’  ” 

Miss  Harlow  cleared  her  throat  before 
she  went  on. 

“ She  came  in  and  sat  down,  and  after 
a little  talk  she  said  that  she  wanted, 
while  she  was  Regent,  to  make  a little 
personal  present  to  her  Chapter,  and  she 
had  heard  that  I owned  Barzillai  Spear’s 
teapot.  I said  I had  a Spear  teapot — 
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boro  something  to  talk  about  for  six 
months.  She  never  saw  Alpheus  Weth- 
erby,  and  I never  saw  my  great-uncle 
Hezekiah,  and  I don’t  feel  in  any  way 
responsible  for  Alpheus’s  death.  I’ve  al- 
ways felt  comfortable  in  the  matter,  but 
I was  driven  to  stating  my  mind.” 

I nodded  my  head,  and  began  gather- 
ing np  my  wraps. 

“ I hoi)e  you’re  not  put  out  by  my  plain 
speaking,”  Miss  Harlow  said. 

“Not  at  all,”  I replied,  cordially. 

“It  would  be  only  natural  if  you  took 
sides.”  A look  of  complacency  spread 
over  her  face. 

“I  suppose,”  she  remarked,  smoothing 
her  apron  in  a way  which  gave  her  the 
aspect  of  trying  not  to  give  herself  airs, 
— “I  suppose  more  people  in  Willowboro 
have  had  disagreements  over  this  ques- 
tion than  any  other,  but  I have  always 
seen  the  truth  plainly.  No  Harlow  was 
in  any  way  to  blame.” 

Through  the  days  that  followed  I heard 
enough  versions  of  the  Wetherby-Harlow 
case  to  have  made  a comic  opera.  Not 
that  Willowboro  treated  it  as  such;  it 
was  regarded  more  as  one  of  the  town’s 
labelled  exhibits  in  the  Historical  Rooms, 

I had  begun  to  feel  that  if  it  was  a 
riddle  I should  never  know  the  answer, 
when  one  morning  I had  occasion  to  go 
down  Willowboro  Side  Street,  and  I saw 
Miss  Parmelia  standing  in  her  door,  talk- 
ing with  a slender  young  man.  I thought 
at  first — for  I was  getting  into  Willow- 
boro ways — that  she  must  be  driving  an 
advantageous  bargain  in  relics.  Then  I 
saw  the  young  man  had  a notebook  in 
his  hand,  and  I judged  him  to  be  the 
census-taker.  I was  inwardly  chuckling 
over  the  possibilities  of  a conversation 
between  Miss  Parmelia  and  a census- 
taker,  and  I was  utterly  unprepared  to 
l^e  called  up  on  to  the  stoop  by  ^liss 
Wetherby  herself. 

“ This  young  man  has  called  to  see  me 
on  business,”  she  began;  but  before  she 
could  continue  he  had  addressed  me,  po- 
litely taking  off  his  hat. 

“I  represent  the  Sundai/  Screech  ^ he 
said,  as  though  hy  rote.  “ I am  at  i^res- 
ent  engaged  in  writing  a series  of  arti- 
cles on  ^ The  Tragedies  and  Mysteries 
of  the  River  John.’  I have  called  to  see 
Miss  Wetherby  to  ascertain,  if  jiossihle. 


her  personal  views  and  any  little  remi- 
niscences she  may  have  concerning  the 
drowning  of  Alpheus  Wetherby  some 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago.” 

“ Hundred  and  forty-five,”  corrected 
Miss  Wetherby,  sharply. 

“ Ah !”  said  the  man,  writing  a line 
in  his  notebook,  “ you  are  beginning 
to  recall.” 

“ I don’t  know  anything  more,”  she 
responded,  flatly. 

I looked  up  astonished.  In  passing, 
my  eye  caught  a glimpse  of  Miss  Harlow 
peering  through  the  curtains  of  the  house 
next  door.  Evidently  she  was  failing  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  group  at 
her  neighbor’s  door,  just  as  I was  fail- 
ing to  understand  Miss  Parmelia’s  re- 
mark which  she  was  repeating. 

“ I don’t  know  anything  more,”  she 
reiterated,  “and  I called  up  the  minis- 
ter’s wife  here  to  bear  me  out.” 

'The  reporter  turned  to  me  ingratia- 
tingly. 

“Do  you  suppose  Miss  Wetherby  has 
a picture  of  Alpheus  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  used?” 

I was  quite  dumb,  because  I had  no 
chance  to  speak. 

“No,  I have  not,”  Miss  Parmelia  re- 
plied for  herself,  decidedly. 

I wondered  what  had  become  of  the 
silhouette  I had  seen  which  purported  to 
be  the  likeness  of  Alpheus  Wetherby 
about  the  time  of  his  death,  and  while 
I wondered  I caught  sight  of  Miss  Har- 
low again.  She  was  gazing  at  us  quite 
openly,  the  weight  of  the  unsolved  puz- 
zle WTinkling  her  brow.  Suddenly  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  Miss  Parmelia 
was  making  a tardy  reparation  to  her 
neighbor.  My  course  was  plain  before 
me.  I turned  to  the  reporter. 

“ I am  sure  you  will  believe  what  Miss 
Parmelia  has  said,”  I began;  “there  is 
nothing  worth  repeating  beyond  the  bare 
fact  of  a young  man  being  incautious 
in  crossing  a bridge  at  flood  time  and 
losing  his  life.” 

“ 1 liad  heard  that  much  before,”  said 
the  young  man,  “ but  it  seemed  as  if 
there  might  be  a story  behind  it.  It 
sounded  as  if  it  had  possibilities.” 

“ I know,”  I responded,  but  Miss  Par- 
melia had  been  too  long  out  of  the 
conversation. 

“ ^fy  family  has  never  been  written 
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Miss  Wetherby  faced  around.  Her 
uplifted  brow  pretended  surprise  at  be- 
ing accosted. 

Parmelia/’  Miss  Harlow  was  saying 
again,  “ the  minister's  wife  has  just  told 
me  what  you’ve  done.  It  moved  me  to 
come  right  over  and  say  I was  sorry  I 
had  been  so  outspoken  to  you.” 

Miss  Parmelia  listened  with  dignity. 

“I  will  forgive  you,  Henrietta,”  she 
responded  with  the  formality  she  deemed 
necessary  to  such  an  occasion,  “but  it 
is  hard  enough  to  have  a tragedy  in 
the  family  without  being  reminded  of  it 
in  public.” 

“ I know,”  put  in  Miss  Henrietta, 


eagerly;  “I’m  glad  we  never  had  one 
in  ours.” 

Miss  Parmelia  looked  at  her  very  nar- 
rowly, opened  her  mouth  to  8X)eak,  shut 
it,  and  then  opened  it  again. 

“ Besides,”  she  said,  “ I knew  that 
neither  you  nor  I nor  Willowboro  would 
want  to  come  out  in  big  letters  in  the 
Screech.  I don’t  see  why  folks  want  to 
rake  over  that  affair,  anyway.” 

“ Neither  do  I,”  rejoined  Miss  Henri- 
etta, smiling.  She  had  presumed  to  pull 
the  small  cape  Miss  Parmelia  wore  so  that 
it  offered  better  protection  to  its  wearer. 
“Neither  do  I,”  she  repeated,  “when  it 
has,  as  you  may  say,  just  blown  over.” 


The  Little  World 

BY  MARY  EASTWOOD  KNEVELS 

IN  the  green  cup  of  the  hills 
Who  so  warm,  so  safe  as  I ? 

For  my  walls  the  heather  blows. 

And  my  roof  tree  is  the  sky. 

In  the  green  cup  of  the  hills 
What’s  the  thought  my  fancy  fills? 

Overhead  the  sailing  clouds 
Pass  upon  their  way  intent, 

In  their  sculptured  8hai)es  I see 
Ocean,  isle,  and  continent. 

Though  they  move  the  whole  sky  through 
They  shall  gather  nothing  new. 

And  if  I should  wander  on 

Over  all  the  world  that’s  known, 

Would  this  thing  be  true  of  me 

That’s  upon  the  cloud’s  face  shown? 
Though  I ventured  far  and  near 
I should  be  the  same  as  here. 

Though  I looked  above,  beyond. 

Only  blue  would  shut  me  in. 

Though  I questioned  day  and  night, 

There’s  no  answer  I could  win. 

The  world  a space  no  larger  fills 
Than  my  green  cup  in  the  hills. 
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The  Story  of  a Street 

IV.-WALL  STREET  UNDER  THE  CONTINENTAL  CO^^GRESS 

BY  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


WITH  the  last  exultant  echo  of 
Evacuation  day  Wall  Street 
relapsed  into  the  lethargy  which 
had  long  pervaded  the  entire  community. 
Many  American  cities  had  endured 
grievous  hardships  during  the  war;  a 
few  had  been  pillaged  and  partially 
Inirned;  more  than  one  had  been  practical- 
ly obliterated;  but  for  seven  years  New 
York  had  been  remorselessly  exploited  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion.  Indeed,  the  city 
which  the  British  abandoned  in  the  fall 
of  I78d  bore  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  social  and  commercial  centre  they 
ba<l  wrested  from  Washington  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Revolution.  Much  of  it  was 
in  an  indescribable  state  of  dilapidation 
and  decay,  part  of  it  was  in  absolute 
ruins,  and  all  of  it  was  fairly  reeking 
with  dirt.  In  fact,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  place,  with  its  empty  houses  and 
vacant  streets  patrolled  by  herds  of 
prowling  hogs,  suggested  a deserted  vil- 
lagf*,  and  this  is  what  it  had  virtually 
become.  Of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants  it  had  boasted  in  1776  not 
nn>re  than  twelve  thousand  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  those  were  by 
no  means  the  flower  of  the  population. 
Many  of  the  best  people  had  taken  refuge 
in  their  country  houses  at  the  very  first 
>ign  of  trouble;  all  the  patriots  of  ability 
and  character  had  retired  with  Washing- 
ton's retreating  forces;  most  of  the  in- 
fluential loyalists  had  anticipated  the 
withdrawal  of  the  royal  troops,  and  be- 
tween those  various  emigrations  New 
York  had  lost  all  its  leading  citizens, 
many  of  whom  had  gone  never  to  return. 
Cx^rtainly  the  remaining  residents  did 
not  display  any  extraordinary  energy  or 
public  spirit  after  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion departed,  and  for  some  months 
the  wasted  city  made  no  effort  to  re- 
vive its  commerce  or  set  its  dismantled 
bouse  in  order. 


By  February,  1784,  however,  a number 
of  familiar  faces  began  to  reappear,  and 
early  in  that  month  a small  group  of 
forceful  men  gathered  in  John  Sim- 
mons' tavern,  a little  wooden  building 
lying  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  to  install  James 
Duane  as  first  American  Mayor  of  New 
York.  In  view  of  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  community  this  public- 
spirited  citizen  had  requested  that  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  should  be  con- 
ducted without  expense  or  display;  but 
why  Simmons’  tavern  should  have  been 
selected  for  such  an  occasion  is  not  al- 
together certain.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  City  Hall,  which  had  served 
for  so  many  years  as  a prison,  was  not 
yet  fit  for  civic  duty,  and  that  the  inn 
was  the  nearest  available  meeting-place; 
but  it  may  well  be  that  the  popularity  of 
its  proprietor  deprived  the  Merchants’ 
Coffee  House  of  adding  this  event  to  its 
long  list  of  historic  honors,  for  John 
Simmons  was  something  of  a local  celeb- 
rity.* Indeed,  the  fat,  good  - natured 
countenance  of  this  rotund  Boniface  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  familiar 
sights  of  Wall  Street,  over  which  he 
used  to  preside,  squatting  on  his  door- 
step and  exchanging  salutations  with 
all  the  passers-by,  and  the  story  that 
part  of  his  tavern  had  to  be  tom  down 
to  remove  his  ponderous  body  when  he 
died  is  a well  authenticated  tradition  of 
the  times. 

James  Duane,  who  was  thus  uncere- 
moniously invested  with  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, was  a man  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, whoso  long  and  efficient  public 
service  thoroughly  qualified  him  for  his 
task;  and  the  other  officials  who  were 
sworn  in  as  his  associates  were  energetic 

* Washington  attended  a l)anqnet  at  Sim- 
mons’ Tavern  on  the  evening  of  Evacua- 
tion day. 
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citizens  whose  achievements  were  already 
upon  record.  Marinus  Willett,  who  be- 
came Sheriff,  was  the  Revolutionary  hero 
who  had  halted  the  British  troops  in 
Broad  Street  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  prevented  them  from  appropriating 
the  arms  of  the  local  garrison.  Richard 
Varick,  who  was  appointed  Recorder,' 
had  been  one  of  Washington’s  junior 
secretaries,  and  had  also  served  under 
General  Schuyler;  and  Daniel  Phoenix, 
who  undertook  the  office  of  Chamberlain, 
was  a merchant  whose  services  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  entitled  him  to  a 
high  place  in  the  public  confidence.  In  fact 
the  task  of  establishing  order  out  of  chaos 
could  scarcely  have  been  placed  in  strong- 
er hands,  and  the  whole  town  assumed  a 
more  cheerful  air  as  soon  as  the  new 
government  entered  upon  the  performance 
of  its  arduous  duties. 

Business  was,  of  course,  practically 
dead,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
been  keeping  up  a flicker  of  life  with  its 
meetings  at  the  Merchants’  Coffee  House, 
and  on  April  13,  1784,  it  was  duly  in- 
corporated by  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and  immediately  began  systematic  work 
for  a revival  of  trade.  There  was  one 
field  of  activity  in  the  prostrate  city, 
however,  which  needed  no  encouragement, 
and  that  was  litigation.  Throughout  the 
city  the  ownership  of  property  was  in 
serious  dispute,  and  what  with  the  conflict- 
ing colonial  and  State  laws  and  the  va- 
rious confiscations,  restorations,  seizures, 
and  claims  under  cover  of  military  au- 
thority, no  one  knew  what  his  rights  or 
liabilities  were,  and  confusion  reigned 
supreme.  Moreover,  in  the  face  of  these 
legal  tangles  and  complications  all  the 
Tory  advocates  had  been  disbarred,  and 
for  once  at  least  in  the  history  of  New 
York  the  supply  of  lawyers  did  not  equal 
the  demand. 

Into  this  land  of  promise  two  newly 
fledged  lawyers  hurried  in  the  winter  of 
1783,  and  among  the  first  shingles  dis- 
played on  Wall  Street  was  that  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  while  almost  around  the 
corner  Aaron  Burr  began  his  brilliant 
and  eventful  professional  career  * Had  the 
latter  been  less  resoTirceful  and  energetic, 

•Hamilton’s  office  was  at  No.  58  (now 
53)  Wall  Street.  Burr’s  w’as  at  No.  10 
bit  tie  Queen  (Cedar)  Street. 


however,  he  would  not  have  been  num- 
bered among  the  earliest  arrivals,  for 
the  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar 
were  strict,  and  he  had  served  less  than 
one  of  the  required  three  years’  legal  ap- 
prenticeship. But  no  such  obstacle  could 
daunt  a man  of  Burr’s  calibre,  and  he 
straightway  journeyed  to  Albany  and 
presented  his  case  before  the  court  in 
person.  He  could  have  completed  his 
apprenticeship  years  ago,  he  argued,  had 
he  not  been  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  army,  and  no  rule  could  be  intended 
to  injure  one  whose  only  misfortune  was 
having  sacrificed  his  time,  his  constitu- 
tion, and  his  fortune  to  his  country. 
This  appeal  naturally  won  the  court,  and 
the  rules  having  been  suspended,  the 
candidate  easily  passed  the  required  ex- 
amination and  hastened  to  New  York, 
where  he  speedily  acquired  an  enormous 
practice.  Indeed,  for  a time  Burr  and 
Hamilton  had  few  rivals  in  the  field,  but 
in  July,  1784,  John  Jay*  returned  from 
a successful  mission  to  Europe,  and  with 
his  advent,  which  was  marked  by  a public 
reception  in  Wall  Street  and  the  pres- 
entation of  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a 
formidable  competitor  for  legal  honors 
was  added  to  the  rapidly  growing  list. 
But  although  the  roll  of  the  bar  soon 
included  over  forty  practising  attorneys, 
Hamilton  and  Burr  virtually  had  the 
pick  and  choice  of  business,  and  the 
judgment  displayed  by  each  man  in  ex- 
ercising his  preference  was  exceedingly 
characteristic,  for  Burr  never  took  a case 
unless  he  felt  sure  of  winning  it,  and 
Hamilton  would  advocate  any  cause  in 
which  he  thoroughly  believed.  In  fact, 
he  had  not  been  long  in  practice  before 
he  risked  his  popularity  and  even  im- 
perilled his  life  by  defending  a rich  Tory 
sued  by  a poor  woman  under  the  terms 
of  the  Trespass  Act.f  This  law  had  been 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  penaliz- 
ing loyalists,  and  no  better  opportunity 
for  aiding  a needy  citizen  at  the  expense 
of  the  common  enemy  had  yet  occurred. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  defence 
was  not  only  a forlorn  hope,  but  a most 
ungrateful  task.  Yet  Hamilton  boldly 
attacked  the  law,  declaring  that  it  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 

* Jay’s  office  was  at  No.  8 Broad  Street. 

t Tliis  case  was  known  as  Rutgers  vs. 
Waddington. 
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peace  guaranteeing  protection  to  the 
Tories  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prop- 
erty rights,  and  so  ably  did  he  present 
his  case  that  he  carried  the  day  in  spite 
of  popular  clamor.  This  notable  legal 
triumph  was  achieved  in  the  Mayor’s 
Court,  which  was  then  held  in  a small 
building  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Wall 
and  Broad  streets,  and  here  many  of  New 
York’s  most  famous  lawyers  received 
their  preliminary  training.  The  men 
with  whom  Wall  Street  thus  became  ac- 
quainted, besides  Burr,  Jay,  and  Hamil- 
ton, were  James  Kent,  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston, Morgan  Lewis,  Robert  Troup, 
Egbert  Benson,  Abraham  de  Peyster, 
Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  and  John  Law- 
rence, some  of  whom  were  destined  to 
become  jurists  of  international  fame, 
and  many  of  them  were  soon  engaged 
in  re-establishing  credit  and  promoting 
plans  for  civic  betterment.  Early  in  1784 
the  Bank  of  New  York  was  organized 
under  Hamilton’s  guidance  at  the  Mer- 
chants’ Coffee  House,*  and  that  same 
historic  building  had  the  honor  of  wit- 
nessing the  first  practical  movement 
against  slavery;  for  there,  close  to  the 
site  of  the  old  slave-market,  were  held 
the  early  meetings  of  the  Society  for  the 
Manumission  of  Slaves,  of  which  Jay 
subsequently  became  the  president. 

Meanwhile  Wall  Street  had  been  grad- 
ually clearing  away  its  seven  years’  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  and  wreckage,  and  by 
June,  1784,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  been  practically  dismantled  in 
transforming  it  into  an  army  hospital, 
was  sufficiently  repaired  to  welcome  its 
returning  congregation.  No  immediate 
effort  was  made,  however,  to  rebuild 
Trinity,  and  for  some  years  its  melan- 
choly ruins  stared  down  a sadly  dilapi- 
dated highway.  Of  course  the  houses 
which  liad  once  been  its  pride  were  still 
standing,  but  tlicy  had  been  roughly 
handled,  and  their  owners  could  not  af- 
ford to  put  them  in  proix^r  condition; 
so  the  street  remained  shabby  and  nog- 
lecte<b  and  such  was  its  condition  when 
ihe  Continental  Congress  announced  its 
intention  of  making  its  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Here  was  a groat  oppor- 

*  Tlie  bank  was  first  housed  in  the  Walton 
Mansion,  ir>G  (Jneen  (IVarl)  Street;  later 
at  11  Hanover  Square,  and  later  still  at  Xo. 
48  Wall  Street. 


tunity  for  the  struggling  city,  for  the 
presence  of  Congress,  impotent  as  that 
body  had  become,  undoubtedly  enhanced 
its  importance  and  prestige,  but  the 
civic  authorities  were  ill  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Indeed, 
there  were  no  suitable  accommodations 
available  for  the  visiting  legislators,  and 
the  City  Hall,  which  was  finally  placed 
at  their  disposal,  was  not  much  more 
than  habitable.  Nevertheless,  the  mu- 
nicipality offered  the  best  it  had,  sur- 
rendering virtually  the  whole  of  the 
renovated  City  Hall  and  removing  its 
own  officials  and  records  to  the  building 
on  the  southwest  comer  of  Wall  and 
Broad  streets,  which  housed  the  Mayor’s 
Court.  Thus  in  1785  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  national  as  well  as  the  mu- 
nicipal and  State  authority  were  con- 
centrated in  Wall  Street,*  and  here 
daily  congregated  such  men  as  John 
Hancock,  Rufus  King,  Nathan  Dane, 
(Charles  Pinckney,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
James  Monroe,  James  Madison,  and 
other  distinguished  statesmen  of  nation- 
al repute,  who  with  the  lawyers  and  city 
officials  in  the  building  on  the  opposite 
corner  constituted  the  Wall  Street  men 
of  their  day. 

The  presence  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  steady  influx  of  visitors 
soon  brought  about  a sharp  demand  for 
accommodations  in  the  residence  section 
of  the  city,  and  while  the  price  of  al- 
most everything  else  was  falling,  rents  in 
Wall  Street  rose  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  even  a very  modest  dwelling 
for  less  than  £70  and  taxes — an  exorbi- 
tant figure  in  those  days, — and  this  nat- 
urally affected  the  price  of  land.  Not 
many  sales  occurred,  however,  for  in  1786 
the  street  experienced  what  was  prob- 
ably its  first  financial  panic,  and  such 
was  the  stringency  in  the  money  market 
that  cash  practically  disappeared  from 
circulation.  Indeed,  credit  throughout 
the  whole  country  was  almost  suspended, 
and  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  various 
States  discouraged  business  enterprise 
and  threatened  the  complete  extinction 
of  trade. 

* Here  on  July  13,  1787,  was  passed  the 
famous  ordinance  which  dedicated  the  great 
Northwest  to  freedom,  and  virtually  de- 
termined the  slavery  struggle  which  was 
( ven  tlien  beginning. 
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as  a finishing  touch  to  the  Congres- 
sional building. 

Washington  arrived  at  Elizabethtown 
Point,  New  Jersey,  by  nine  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  but  it  was  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  clashing  of  hells  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  throngs  that 
his  magnificent  state  barge,  manned  by 
thirteen  pilots  in  white  uniforms,  had 
been  sighted  in  the  East  River,  and 
by  that  time  the  whole  water  front  was 
black  with  humanity  and  every  roof  and 
window  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
On  swept  the  barge  with  an  accompany- 
ing wave  of  cheers  toward  the  Wall 
Street  wharf,  from  which  Captain  Lock- 
yer  had  made  his  ignominious  exit  fif- 
teen years  before,  and  as  it  swung  along- 
side that  historic  landing-stage*  the  bands 
joined  the  bells  and  the  cannon  in  tu- 
multuous welcome.  Then  the  man  upon 
whom  all  eyes  centred  rose  from  his 
place  in  the  stem  of  the  barge,  his  plain 
uniform  of  buff  and  blue  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  crimson  trappings  of 
the  stairs,  and  as  his  hand  touched  the 
rail  the  thunderous  roar  of  cheers  which 
greeted  him  silenced  the  music  and  the 
bells.  Then  on  foot  through  that  seeth- 
ing crowd,  declining  the  carriage  pro- 
vided for  his  use,  Washington  passed, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
thousands,  up  Wall  Street  to  Queen 
(Pearl),  and  thence  through  that  thor- 
oughfare, whose  sidewalks  were  so  won- 
derfully wide  that  three  persons  could 
walk  abreast,”  to  the  Franklin  House, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

Thus  ended  this  day  of  rejoicing,  but 
during  all  the  following  week  the  city 
was  agog  with  excitement,  for  from 
every  direction  and  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances visitors  kept  arriving  upon  the 
scene,  until  every  tavern  and  private 
dwelling  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
even  the  meanest  accommodations  com- 
manded extravagant  premiums.  Mean- 
while more  Senators  and  Representatives 
were  making  their  appearance  in  Federal 
Hall,  and  such  men  as  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Robert  Morris,  Samuel  Otis,  Roger  Sher- 

* Among  those  waiting  on  the  wharf  were 
Grovemor  Clinton.  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis 
(subsequently  Governor  of  New  York),  the 
Mayor  and  other  civil  otficials.  the  French 
and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  and  many  army 
officers. 


man,  James  Madison,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, Richard  Bland  Lee,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  John  Page, 
and  others  whose  names  were  or  were  to 
become  famous  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion, could  be  daily  seen  in  Wall  Street 
discussing  questions  of  state  etiquette 
and  ceremonial  and  other  details  of  the 
impending  inauguration.  Indeed,  all  the 
preparations  for  this  great  event  had 
not  been  completed  when  the  day  arrived ; 
and  when  church  bells  began  summoning 
the  people  to  their  various  places  of 
worship  for  the  special  services  ordained 
for  the  morning  of  April  30,  1789,  the 
Congressional  conunittees  hastily  con- 
vened to  i)erfect  their  arrangements. 
Meanwhile  part  of  the  inaugural  pro- 
cession formed  in  front  of  Federal  Hall, 
and  by  the  time  the  congregation  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  issued  from  their 
services  they  found  Wall  Street  ablaze 
with  bunting  and  festooned  with  ever- 
greens, and  densely  packed  with  specta- 
tors who  blocked  every  approach  and 
crowded  all  the  neighboring  roofs  and 
windows.  It  was  twelve  o’clock,  however, 
before  the  procession  started  from  the 
Presidential  mansion,  and  even  then  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  were  still  dis- 
cussing with  some  heat  and  no  little 
confusion  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  receive  Washington  and  the  form 
in  which  he  should  be  addressed.  Thus 
another  hour  slipped  by,  the  dense 
crowds  massed  in  Wall  and  Broad 
streets  maintaining  perfect  order;  and 
finally  at  one  o’clock  the  head  of  the 
procession  hove  in  sight,  moving  from 
Great  Dock  (Pearl)  Street  into  Broad, 
Captain  Stakes  and  his  troopers  easily 
parting  the  cheering  multitude.  Within 
a short  distance  of  Federal  Hall  the 
Presidential  carriage  halted,  and  Wash- 
ington, escorted  by  General  Samuel 
Blatchley  Webb  (the  Beau  Brummel  of 
the  town 'I , Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  Colo- 
nel William  Smith,  Colonel  Franks, 
Major  Leonard  Bleecker,  and  John  R. 
Livingston,  passed  through  the  double 
line  of  troopers  to  the  Senate-chamber, 
followed  by  the  other  committees  and 
guests  of  honor  in  dignified  procession. 

Then  something  very  like  a panic  en- 
sued among  those  in  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements, for  not  until  this  critical 
moment  was  it  discovered  that  an  im- 
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Wall  Street  ero«  Water  Street  to  the  East  River  about 


jTOrtant  detail  Itad  been  <*onipleto]v  iiesr- 
leeted  and  that  tlu^re  wa??  iu>  Bible  in 
Federal  Hall  f<>r  the  adnuni^^^^  of 

the  oath.  ChaiK'ellor  Livinen^ton,  how- 
f-ver,  Ttifte  to  tho  ocfanion.  and.  hastily 
drspatohintf  a mossi'^ng’er  to  St.  John’i?» 
(Mrt^onie)  Bodge  at  115  Broadway,  pro- 
»:nired  the  ue»:e:j;sarY  volume^  and  in  a few 
moments  Wa^^bington  siepi^ed  upon  tlio 
haleony  f • i it ii ig  on  W all  St re^^t.  F or 
an  instant  he  stiKnl  in  fiill  sight  of  the 
aysenihled  nioltitiide.  hut  the  wild  out- 
burst of  eliecrihg  whieh  greeted  his  ap- 
twaranee  drove  him  a step  baekward, 
visibly  affeoted.  He  was  dressivd  in  a 
^\iit  of  dark  brown  eloth  with  raetal  but- 
tons ornamented  with  eagles.  liivS  sioek- 
ingH  wen^  white  silk,  and  lus  shoe  buekles 
silver.  At  side  he  earned  a simpk? 
^tE‘el-hiltv'd  dreas  STVord.  his  powilerefl 
hair  was  worn  in  the  fashion  of  the  tJmeSi 
ami  elose  beside  him  stood  (‘hinu'e!h)r 
Kolvert  Livingston,  wenrirjg  his  otReial 
robe.  (rroii|>ed  about  theso  two  men 
stood  John  Adams.  Din  ton. 

KogcT  Sherman,  Baron  Snuben.  Samuel 


Otis,  Eielmnl  TIenry’  Lee,  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  and  General  Knox,  ami  be- 
hind them,  but  not  visible  from  the 
street,  sIothI  inemliors  of  Congress  and 
other  distinguished  witnesses.* 

Tliere  w'as  a moment V paujse  as  the 
oomp«an3^  took  their  positions,  and  tlnUi 
Samuel  Otis,  the  Sexrretary  of  States 
carrying  a I’rimsou  cMishion  on  which 
rested  tlie.  hastily  borrowetl  Bible,  pre- 
s(uifed  it  to  the  Chauctdlor,  wIjo  adminis- 
tered the  oath ; whereupon  Waslihigton 
kissed  the  book,  and  tile  othei.'il  prcKiama- 
tion^  Long  live  George  Washington, 
Bresidcnl  of  the  l^’iiited  States,”  ended 
with  a thunderous  crash  of  artillery  anti 
a renewed  burst  of  clieering. 

Such  was  the  day  of  gb»ry  wiiicli  ma<le 
Xew  Turk  the  ea|utal  of  tlu*  ijatiou,  in 
wliidi  for  a brief  but  brilliant  yH/riod 
Wall  Strcc‘t  was  to  reign  pnliticiilly  and 
socially  supreme. 

* Alexauflrr  Ihiinilton  watclipd  the.  ijectse 
from  tlic  window  of  hr»U'^*  on  T.hv.iip 
po**!!!*  uf  fhi*  sftnot.  \\  astdrigtoii  ‘It- 

viris^.  then  s'w  of  aiLn?,  was  aiso  ^uTioTjvr 

the  spectators. 
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Romney’s  Portrait  of  Miss  Gordon 

Romney  had  the  gift  of  expressing  the  personality 
of  his  sitters.  With  a fondness  for  the  mystical, 
‘ he  loved  to  paint  religious  and  mythological  compo- 
sitions, but  these  are  forgotten  to-day,  and  he  is  only 
known  by  his  portraits,  in  which  his  imagination  was  kept 
in  check  by  the  demands  of  his  subjects.  Though  lacking 
in  mental  power,  he  made  the  women  who  sat  to  him  ap- 
pear splendid  in  their  beauty  by  infusing  his  work  with 
something  of  his  own  mystical  gifts.  They  always  show 
elegance,  sentiment,  and  an  elusive  sweetness.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  painting  them  in  white  drapery, 
which  he  managed  most  artistically.  This  portrait,  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn,  is  that  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Gordon,  a woman  whom  Romney  seems  to  have 
painted  several  times.  It  shows  that  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  sensuous  attractiveness  and  meditative  reserve 
usually  found  in  his  portraits. 

While  modern  collectors  pay  small  fortunes  for  his 
work,  Romney  had  almost  continuous  struggle  to  keep 
the  landlord  and  the  grocer  from  his  door.  Even  when 
he  became  the  fashion  and  the  rival  of  Reynolds,  who  was 
wont  to  speak  of  him  contemptuously  as  that  man  in 
Cavendish  Square,^’  he  received  only  eight  guineas  for  the 
brilliant  half-length  portraits  so  greatly  prized  to-day. 
Though  he  had  numerous  sitters,  many  of  his  canvases 
remained  unfinished  through  neglect,  or  want  of  funds, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ordered  them.  Lacking  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  his  great  rival,  his  vogue  was  but  short 
lived,  since  he  refused  to  exhibit  his  work.  Never  during 
his  life,  nor  until  sixty-nine  years  after  his  death,  did  one 
of  his  canvases  appear  on  the  walls  of  an  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, so  that  when  he  died  in  1802  he  had  already  been 
forgotten.  Withholding  himself  from  the  tumult  of  Lon- 
don, this  shy,  suspicious  soul  of  imaginative  temperament 
buried  himself  in  the  remote  Northern  country,  his  art 
and  his  mind  both  in  eclipse. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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The  other  day  one  of  those  con- 
vertible familiars  of  ther  Easy 
Chair,  who — 

**  Change  and  pass  and  come  again  ” — 
looked  in  upon  it,  after  some  months’ 
absence,  with  the  effect  of  having  aged 
considerably  in  the  interval.  But  this 
was  only  his  latest  avatar;  he  was  no 
older,  as  he  was  no  younger,  than  be- 
fore; to  support  a fresh  character,  he 
had  to  put  on  an  appropriate  aspect, 
and  having,  at  former  interviews,  been 
a poet,  a novelist,  a philosopher,  a re- 
former, a moralist,  he  was  now  merely 
looking  the  part  of  a veteran  observer, 
of  a psychologist  grown  gray  in  di- 
vining the  character  of  others  from  his 
own  consciousness. 

‘‘  Have  you  ever  noticed,”  he  began, 
^^that  the  first  things  we  get  stiff  in, 
as  we  advance  in  life,  are  our  tastes? 
We  suppose  that  it  is  our  joints  which 
feel  the  premonitions  of  age;  and  that 
because  we  no  longer  wish  to  dance,  or 
play  ball,  or  sprint  in  college  races,  we 
are  in  the  earliest  stage  of  that  sapless 
condition  when  the  hinges  of  the  body 
grind  dryly  upon  one  another,  and  we 
lose  a good  inch  of  our  stature,  through 
shrinkage,  though  the  spine  still  holds 
us  steadfastly  upright.” 

Well,  isn’t  that  so?”  the  Easy  Chair 
asked  tranquilly. 

It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so,” 
the  veteran  observer  replied.  ‘‘  ritiinate- 
ly,  I dare  say,  it  is  so.  But  what  I 
wish  to  enforce  is  the  fact,  that  Ijcfore 
you  begin  to  feel  the  faintest  sense  of 
stiffening  joints,  you  are  allowing  your- 
self to  fall  into  that  voluntary  senes- 
cence which  I call  getting  stiff  in  the 
tastes.  It  is  something  that  I think 
we  ought  to  guard  ourselves  against  as 
a sort  of  mental  sclerosis  which  must 
end  fatally  long  before  we  have  reached 
the  patriarchal  age  which  that  unl>e- 
lieving  believer  Metchnikoff  says  we  can 
attain  if  we  fight  off  physical  sclerosis. 
He  can  only  negatively  teach  us  how  to 
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do  this,  but  I maintain  we  can  have 
each  of  us  in  our  power  the  remedy 
against  stiffening  tastes.” 

“I  don’t  see  how,”  the  Easy  Chair 
said,  more  to  provoke  the  sage  to  ex- 
planation than  to  express  dissent. 

I will  teach  you  how,”  he  said,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  it  a personal 
matter,  and  use  you  in  illustration.” 

Why  not  use  yourself  ?” 

Because  that  would  be  egotistical, 
and  the  prime  ingredient  of  my  specific 
against  getting  stiff  in  the  tastes  is  that 
spiritual  grace  which  is  the  very  anti- 
dote, the  very  antithesis  of  egotism. 

Up  to  a certain  point,  a certain  time, 
we  are  usefully  employed  in  culti- 
vating our  tastes,  in  refining  them,  and 
in  defining  them.  We  cannot  be  too 
strenuous  in  defining  them;  and,  as  long 
as  we  are  young,  the  catholicity  of 
youth  will  preserve  us  from  a bigoted 
narrowness.  In  aesthetic  matters — and  I 
imagine  we  both  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  with  these — the  youngest  youth 
has  no  tastes;  it  has  merely  appetites. 

All  is  fish  that  comes  to  its  net;  if  any- 
thing, it  prefers  the  gaudier  of  the  finny 
tribes ; it  is  only  when  it  becomes 
sophisticated  that  its  appetites  turn  into 
tastes,  and  it  begins  to  appreciate  the 
flavor  of  that  diseased,  but  i)earl-bearing, 
species  of  oyster  which  we  call  genius, 
because  we  have  no  accurate  name  for 
it.  With  the  appreciation  of  this  flavor 
comes  the  overpowering  desire  for  it, 
the  incessant  and  limitless  search  for  it. 

To  the  desire  for  it  whole  literatures 
owe  their  continued  existence,  since,  ex- 
cept for  the  universal  genius-hunger  of 
youth,  the  classics  of  almost  all  lan- 
guages would  have  perished  long  ago. 
When  indiscriminate  and  omnivorous 
youth  has  explored  those  vast  and  most- 
ly lifeless  seas,  it  has  found  that  the 
diseased  oyster  which  bears  the  pearls  is 
the  rarest  object  in  nature.  But  having 
once  formed  the  taste  for  it,  youth  will 
have  no  other  flavor,  and  it  is  at  this 
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moment  that  its  danger  of  hardening 
into  premature  age  begins.  The  con- 
ceit of  having  recognized  genius  takes 
the  form  of  a bigoted  denial  of  its  ex- 
istence save  in  the  instances  recognized. 
This  conceit  does  not  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  error  or  omission  in  the  search, 
and  it  does  not  allow  that  the  diseased 
oyster  can  transmit  its  pearl-bearing 
qualities  and  its  peciJiar  flavors;  so  that 
the  attitude  of  aging  youth,  in  the  stiff- 
ening of  its  tastes,  is  one  of  rejection 
towards  all  new  bivalves,  or,  not  to  be 
tediously  metaphorical,  books.” 

The  veteran  observer  fell  silent  at  this 
point,  and  the  Easy  Chair  seized  the  oc- 
casion to  remark : “ Yes,  there  is  some- 
thing in  what  you  say.  But  this  stiffen- 
ing of  the  tastes,  this  sclerosis  of  the 
mind,  is  hardly  an  infectious  disease — ” 

“ Ah,  but  it  is  infectious,”  the  vet- 
eran observer  exclaimed,  rousing  him- 
self, infectious  as  far  as  the  victim 
can  possibly  make  it  so.  He  wishes 
nothing  so  much  as  to  impart  his 
opinions  in  all  their  rigidity  to  every- 
body else.  Take  your  own  case,  for 
instance — ” 

“ No,  we  would  rather  not,”  the  Easy 
Chair  interposed. 

But  you  must  make  the  sacrifice,” 
the  veteran  observer  i)er8i8ted.  ^‘You 
will  allow  that  you  are  extremely 
opinionated?” 

‘‘  Not  at  all.” 

Well,  then,  that  you  are  devoutly 
conscientious  in  the  tenure  of  your 
iBsthetic  beliefs?” 

“ Something  like  that,  yes.” 

‘‘And  you  cannot  deny  that  in  times 
past  you  have  tried  your  best  to  make 
others  think  with  you?” 

“ It  was  our  duty.” 

“ Well,  let  it  pass  for  that.  It 
amounted  to  an  effort  to  make  your  men- 
tal sclerosis  infectious,  and  it  was  all 
the  worse  because,  in  you,  the  stiffening 
of  the  tastes  had  taken  the  form  of 
aversions  rather  than  preferences.  You 
did  not  so  much  wish  your  readers 
to  like  your  favorite  authors  as  to 
hate  all  the  others.  At  the  time  when 
there  was  a fad  for  making  lists  of  The 
Hundred  Best  Authors,  I always  won- 
dered that  you  didn't  put  forth  some 
sueli  schedule.” 

“ We  had  the  notion  of  doing  some- 


thing of  the  kind,”  the  Easy  Chair  con- 
fessed, “ but  we  could  not  think  of  more 
than  ten  or  a dozen  really  first-rate  au- 
thors, and  if  we  had  begun  to  compile  a 
list  of  the  best  authors  we  should  have  had 
to  leave  out  most  of  their  works.  Nearly 
all  the  classics  would  have  gone  by  the 
board.  What  havoc  we  should  have 
made  with  the  British  poets  1 The  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  would  mostly  have 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  our  negation,  to 
a play,  if  not  to  a man.  Chaucer,  but 
for  a few  ix)ems,  is  impossible;  Spenser’s 
poetry  is  generally  duller  than  the  Presi- 
dents’ messages  before  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
time;  Milton  is  a trial  of  the  spirit  in 
three-fourths  of  his  verse;  Wordsworth 
is  only  not  so  bad  as  Byron,  who  thought 
him  so  much  worse;  Shakespeare  him- 
self, when  he  is  reverently  supposed  not 
to  be  Shakespeare,  is  reading  for  mar- 
tyrs; Dante’s  science  and  politics  out- 
weigh his  poetry  a thousandfold,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue. 
Among  the  novelists — ” 

“No,  don’t  begin  on  the  novelists! 
Every  one  knows  your  heresies  there, 
and  would  like  to  burn  you  along  with 
the  romances  which  I’ve  no  doubt  you 
would  still  commit  to  the  flames.  I see 
you  are  the  Bourbon  of  criticism;  you 
have  learned  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing.  But  why  don’t  you  turn  your 
adamantine  immutability  to  some  prac- 
tical account,  and  give  the  world  a list 
of  The  Worst  Hundred  Books  ?” 

“ Because  a hundred  books  out  of  the 
worst  would  be  a drop  out  of  the  sea; 
there  would  remain  an  immeasurable 
welter  of  badness,  of  which  we  are  now 
happily  ignorant,  and  from  which  we 
are  safe,  as  long  as  our  minds  are  not 
turned  to  it  by  examples.” 

“ Ah,”  our  visitor  said,  “ I see  that 
you  are  afraid  to  confess  yourself  the 
popular  failure  as  a critic  which  you 
are.  You  are  afraid  that  if  you  made 
a list  of  The  Worst  Hundred  Books,  you 
would  send  the  classes  to  buying  them 
in  the  most  expensive  binding,  and  the 
masses  to  taking  them  out  of  all  the 
public  libraries.” 

“ There  is  something  in  what  you  say,” 
the  Easy  Chair  confessed.  “ Our  pop- 
ular failure  as  a critic  is  notorious;  it 
cannot  be  denied.  The  stamp  of  our 
disapproval  at  one  time  gave  a whole 
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order  of  fiction  a currency  that  was  not 
less  than  torrential.  The  flood  of  ro- 
mantic novels  which  passed  over  the 
land,  and  which  is  still  to  be  traced  in 
the  tatters  of  the  rag-doll  heroes  and 
heroines  caught  in  the  memories  of 
readers  along  its  course,  was  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  our  adverse  criticism.  No, 
we  could  not  in  conscience  compile  and 
publish  a list  of  The  Worst  Hundred 
Books ; it  would  be  contrary,  for  the 
reasons  you  give,  to  public  morals.” 

‘^And  don’t  you  think,”  the  observer 
said,  with  a Socratic  subtlety  that  be- 
trayed itself  in  his  gleaming  eye,  in 
the  joyous  hope  of  seeing  his  victim  fall 
into  the  pit  that  his  own  admissions 
had  digged  for  him, — ‘^and  don’t  you 
think  that  it  would  also  bring  to  you 
the  unpleasant  consciousness  of  having 
stiffened  in  your  tastes?” 

“ It  might,  up  to  a certain  point,”  we 
consented.  “ But  we  should  prefer  to 
call  it  confirmed  in  our  convictions. 
Wherever  we  have  liked  or  disliked  in 
literature  it  has  been  upon  grounds 
hardly  distinguishable  from  moral 
grounds.  Bad  art  is  a vice ; untruth 
to  nature  is  the  eighth  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins;  a false  school  in  literature 
is  a seminary  of  crime.  We  are  speak- 
ing largely,  of  course — ” 

"It  certainly  sounds  rather  tall,”  our 
friend  sarcastically  noted,  " and  it 
sounds  very  familiar.” 

"Yes,”  we  went  on,  "all  the  ascer- 
tained veracities  are  immutable.  One 
holds  to  them,  or  rather  they  hold  to  one, 
with  an  indissoluble  tenacity.  But  con- 
victions are  in  the  region  of  character 
and  are  of  remote  origin.  In  their 
safety  one  indulges  one’s  self  in  excep- 
tions, in  tolerances,  and  these  rather  in- 
crease with  the  lapse  of  time.  We  should 
say  that  your  theory  of  the  stiffening 
tastes  is  applicable  to  the  earlier  rather 
than  the  later  middle  life.  We  should 
say  that  the  tastes  if  they  stiffen  at 
the  one  period  limber  at  the  other;  their 
forbidding  rigidity  is  succeeded  by  an 
acquiescent  suppleness.  One  is  aware  of 
an  involuntary  hospitality  toward  a good 
many  authors  whom  one  would  once 
have  turned  destitute  from  the  door,  or 
with  a dole  of  Organized  Charity  meal 
tickets  at  the  best.  But  in  that  maturer 
time  one  hesitates,  and  possibly  ends  by 


asking  the  stranger  in,  especially  if  he 
is  yoimg,  or  even  if  he  is  merely  new, 
and  setting  before  him  the  cold  potato  of 
a qualified  approval.  One  says  to  him: 
^You  know  I don’t  think  you  are  the 
real  thing  quite,  but  taking  you  on  your 
own  ground  you  are  not  so  bad.  Come, 
you  shall  have  a night’s  lodging,  at  least, 
and  if  you  improve,  if  you  show  a 
tendency  to  change  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, there  is  no  telling  but  you  may  be 
allowed  to  stay  the  week.  But  you  must 
not  presume ; you  must  not  take  this 
frosty  welcome  for  an  effect  of  fire  from 
the  hearth  where  we  sit  with  our  chosen 
friends.’  Ten  to  one  the  stranger  does 
not  like  this  sort  of  talk,  and  goes  his 
way — the  wrong  way.  But  at  any  rate 
one  has  shown  an  open  mind,  a liberal 
spirit ; one  has  proved  that  one  has 
not  stiffened  in  one’s  tastes ; that  one 
can  make  hopeful  allowances  in  hope- 
ful cases.” 

" Such  as  ?”  the  observer  insinuated. 

" Such  as  do  not  fit  the  point,  exactly. 

Very  likely  the  case  may  be  that  of  an 
old  or  elderly  author.  It  has  been  only 
within  a year  or  two  that  we  have  formed 
the  taste  for  an  English  writer,  no 
longer  living,  save  in  his  charming 
books.  James  Payn  was  a favorite  with 
many  in  the  middle  Victorian  i)eriod, 
but  it  is  proof  of  the  flexibility  of  our 
tastes  that  we  have  only  just  come  to 
him.  After  shunning  Anthony  Trol- 
lope for  fifty  years,  we  came  to  him, 
almost  as  with  a rush,  long  after  our 
half  century  was  past.  Now,  James 
Payn  is  the  solace  of  our  autumnal 
equinox,  and  Anthony  Trollope  we  read 
with  a constancy  and  a recurrence 
surpassed  only  by  our  devotion  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  the  fiction  of  the 
Divine  Jane;  and  Jane  Austen  her- 
self was  not  an  idol  of  our  first  or 
even  our  second  youth,  but  became  the 
cult  of  a time  when  if  our  tastes  had 
stiffened  we  could  have  cared  only  for 
the  most  modern  of  the  naturalists,  and 
those  preferably  of  the  Russian  and 
Spanish  schools.  A signal  proof  of  their 
continued  suppleness  came  but  the  other 
day  when  we  acquainted  ourselves  with 
the  work  of  the  English  novelist,  Mr. 
Percy  White,  and  it  was  the  more  signal 
because  we  perceived  that  he  had  formed 
himself  upon  a method  of  Thackeray’s, 
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which  recalled  that  master,  as  the  occa- 
aional  aberrations  of  Payn  and  Trol- 
lope recall  a manner  of  him.  But  it  is 
Thackeray’s  most  artistic  method  which 
Mr.  White  recalls  in  his  studies  of 
scamps  and  snobs;  he  allows  them,  as 
Thackeray  allows  Barry  Lyndon,  and 
the  rest,  to  tell  their  own  stories,  and 
in  their  unconsciousness  of  their  own 
natures  he  finds  play  for  an  irony  as 
keen  and  graphic  as  anything  in  fiction. 
He  deals  with  the  actual  English  world, 
and  the  pleasure  he  gave  us  was  such 
as  to  make  us  resolve  to  return  to 
Thackeray’s  vision  of  his  ovm  contem- 
poraneous English  world  at  the  first 
opportunity.  We  have  not  done  so 
yet;  but  after  we  have  fortified  our- 
selves with  a course  of  Scott  and  Dick- 
ens, we  are  confident  of  being  able 
to  bear  up  under  the  heaviest-handed 
satire  of  ‘Vanity  Fair.’  As  for  ‘The 
Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon  ’ and  ‘ The 
Yellowplush  Papers,’  and  such  like, 
they  have  never  ceased  to  have  their 
prime  delight  for  us.  But  their  pro- 
portion is  quite  large  enough  to  sur- 
vive from  any  author  for  any  reader; 
as  we  are  often  saying,  it  is  only  in  bits 
that  authors  survive;  their  resurrection 
is  not  by  the  whole  body,  but  here  and 
there  a perfecter  fragment.  Most  of 
our  present  likes  and  dislikes  are  of  the 
period  when  you  say  people  begin  to 
stiffen  in  their  tastes.  We  could  count 
the  authors  by  the  score  who  have  be- 
come our  favorites  in  that  period, 
and  those  we  have  dropped  are  almost 
as  many.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
who  they  all  are,  but  we  may  remark 
that  we  still  read,  and  read,  and  read 
again  the  poetry  of  Keats,  and  that  we 
no  longer  read  the  poetry  of  Alexander 
Smith.  Neither  Charles  Reade,  nor 
George  Eliot  whom  he  hated,  appears  so 
masterly  as  we  once  thought  them  both, 
though  each  is  far  greater  than  the 
present  generation  realizes.  But  it  is 
through  the  growth  of  the  truly  great 
upon  his  mature  perception  that  the 
aging  reader  finds  novel  excellences  in 
them.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
we  picked  up  Hawthorne’s  ‘ Scarlet  Let- 
ter,’ and  realized  in  it,  from  a chance 
page  or  two,  a sardonic  quality  of  in- 
surpassable  subtlety  and  r^^ach.  This 
was  something  quite  new  to  us  in  it. 


We  had  known  the  terrible  pathos  of  the 
story,  its  immeasurable  tragedy,  but  that 
deadly,  quiet,  pitiless,  freezing  irony  of 
a witness  holding  himself  aloof  from  its 
course,  and  losing,  for  that  'page  or  two, 
the  moralist  in  the  mere  observer,  was 
a revelation  that  had  come  to  that  time 
of  life  in  us  when  you  think  the  tastes 
stiffen,  and  one  refuses  new  pleasures 
because  they  are  new.” 

Our  visitor  yawned  visibly,  audibly. 
“And  what  is  all  this  you  have  been 
saying?  You  have  made  yourself  out 
an  extraordinary  example  of  what  may 
be  done  by  guarding  against  the  stiff- 
ening of  the  tastes  after  the  end  of 
second  youth.  But  have  you  proved 
that  there  is  no  such  danger  f Or 
was  your  idea  simply  to  celebrate  your- 
self? At  moments  I fancied  something 
like  that.” 

We  owned  the  stroke  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.  “ No,  not  exactly  that.  The 
truth  is  we  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested by  your  notion — if  it  was  yours, 
which  is  not  altogether  probable — and 
we  have  been  turning  its  light  upon  our 
own  experience,  in  what  we  should  not 
so  much  call  self-celebration  as  self- 
exploitation. One  uses  one’s  self  as  the 
stuff  for  knowledge  of  others,  or  for  the 
solution  of  any  given  problem.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions.” 

“And  what  is  your  conclusion  as  to 
my  notion,  if  it  is  mine?”  the  veteran 
observer  asked,  with  superiority. 

“That  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The 
fact  is  that  the  tastes  are  never  so  tol- 
erant, so  liberal,  so  generous,  so  supple 
as  they  are  at  that  time  of  life  when  they 
begin,  according  to  your  notion,  to  stiff- 
en, to  harden,  to  contract.  We  have 
in  this  very  period  formed  a new  taste — 
or  taken  a new  lease  of  an  old  one — for 
reading  history,  which  had  been  dormant 
all  through  our  first  and  second  youth. 

We  expect  to  see  the  time  when  we 
shall  read  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
with  avidity.  We  may  not  improbably 
find  a delight  in  statistics;  there  must 
be  a hidden  charm  in  them.  We  may 
even  form  a relish  for  the  vagaries 
of  pseud o-psycholog>' — ” 

At  this  point,  we  perceived  the  vet- 
eran observer  had  vanished  and  that  we 
were  talking  to  ourselves. 
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The  aspiring  young  writer,  however 
patiently  he  may  have  followed  us 
in  our  study  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature, will  not  be  able  to  derive  there- 
from any  helpful  guidance  to  worthy 
achievement  in  that  field.  More  than 
ever  before  it  is  a chartless  field.  The 
old  8ign-i)ost8  are  of  little  avail  to  point 
the  way  to  an  author  in  the  courses 
taken  by  the  new  literature.  They  still 
stand,  and  writers  mindful  of  them  fol- 
low well-worn  paths,  attaining  canonical 
excellences  and,  often,  notable  successes; 
but  the  appeal  of  these  writers  is  to 
readers  whose  taste  and  sensibility  are 
confined  to  traditional  grooves. 

The  extremely  modern  literature  and 
the  advanced  sensibility  in  which  it  finds 
response  repudiate  the  old  maxims.  Con- 
scious aspiration,  with  deliberate  aims 
and  methods,  is  not  nourished  in  this 
atmosphere.  Doubtless  the  heart  of  youth 
forever  echoes  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
Longfellow’s  Excelsior  ” and  in  the  Vir- 
gilian  “ Sic  itur  ad  astra,”  not  from  any 
desire  to  reach  the  highest  altitude  or, 
still  less,  any  astral  goal,  but  because 
life  in  its  tension  is  uplifting — a rapture, 
with  indefinite  sense  of  the  whitherward. 
But  the  ascension  is  not  open  to  observa- 
tion, and  only  in  its  descent  is  there  an 
expression  of  life.  “ The  banner  with  the 
strange  device  ” is  not  in  distinct  evi- 
dence. Isolated  grandeur  offers  no  temp- 
tation to  the  modem  writer,  whose  mind 
is  set  not  on  getting  up  in  the  world, 
but  in  getting  down  to  it  in  frank  and 
neighborly  intimacy. 

This  disposition  does  not  make  for  that 
kind  of  thing  which  is  ineptly  called  the 
democracy  of  literature,  but  for  a new 
and  genuine  aristocracy,  in  which  mock 
sovereignties  are  displaced  by  the  real. 
This  is  indeed  the  outcome  of  all  civiliza- 
tion— the  emergence  of  a natural  and 
therefore  tolerable  aristocracy.  What 
was  formerly  styled  aristocracy  was  but 
a vain  show,  dependent  upon  no  lasting 
basis,  but  upon  the  temporary  and  inse- 


cure leverage  afforded  by  unnatural  social 
and  political  conditions,  which,  because 
they  were  inevitable,  gave  it  its  sole 
justification,  that  of  necessity;  and  of 
this  the  most  was  made,  if  not  the  best. 

Of  the  whole  fabric  of  ancient  and 
medieval  aristocracy  all  that  remains 
is  what  was  created  by  the  imagina- 
tion in  art  and  literature,  ennobled  by 
what  was  best  and  sincerest  in  life,  yet 
warx)ed  in  many  ways  through  associa- 
tion with  the  false  notions  of  a distorted 
humanity.  Such  real  sovereignty  as  there 
was  in  this  old  order  was  vested  in  human 
genius,  creating  in  life  that  culture  of 
the  mind  and  heart  which  was  to  develop 
a new  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time 
creating  those  works  of  the  imagination 
which,  surviving  the  evanescent  phenom- 
ena of  this  development,  remain  to  us 
as  its  lasting  memorials. 

This  everlasting  aristocracy  it  is  which, 
after  so  many  renascences,  has  emerged, 
freed  from  its  old  bonds  and  impediments, 
for  the  leavening  and  uplifting  of  our 
modem  life  through  the  sovereignty  of 
human . genius,  to  whose  meanings  and 
powers  all  our  progress  and  institutional 
development  are  subsidiary.  Why  should 
we  call  it  a democracy?  A free  and  in- 
telligent people  repudiates  demotic  pas- 
sions and  instincts,  which  really  had 
more  force  in  that  old  false  aristocracy 
which  compelled  and  at  the  same  time 
was  obliged  to  conciliate  them;  in  a free 
society  there  is  neither  opportunity  nor 
plea  for  their  exercise.  This  real  i)eople — 
fortunately  a majority  of  the  whole  mass — 
is  not  merely  submissive  to  law  and  order, 
but,  through  a more  or  less  deeply  de- 
veloped psychical  sensibility,  has  desires 
and  interests  belonging  to  a life  which 
transcends  ordinary  social,  political,  and 
economic  functions,  and  which  indeed  is 
a cultivated  garden  enclosed  within  the 
protecting  walls  of  inviolate  conventions. 

In  this  garden  of  human  culture  it  is 
the  life  of  the  spirit  which  abounds, 
as  truly,  in  all  its  shapes,  the  creation 
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of  genius  as  are  the  products  of  the 
imagination  in  art  and  literature.  Civ- 
ilization exists  for  it,  and  it  is  all  of 
civilization  that  survives. 

In  this,  the  essential,  life  of  a iieople, 
the  term  ‘‘equality”  has  no  meaning; 
perfect  freedom  makes  it  insignificant. 
All  value  is  associated  with  some  real 
sovereignty.  Life  has  growth,  increase, 
therefore  authority.  Living  excellence 
and  charm  are  compelling,  and  of  all 
things  this  compulsion  is  most  diligently 
courted.  Whoever  can  impart  psychical 
inspiration  through  new  disclosure  of 
truth,  in  vital  embodiment  or  inter- 
pretation, and  not  as  mere  informa- 
tion, is  eagerly  recognized  as  master. 
Discipleship  is  the  passion  of  cultivated 
minds.  We  are  proud  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  for  general  education,  but 
the  culture  of  the  general  sensibility  is 
a more  important  factor  in  our  modern 
civilization  and  determines  the  value  of 
education  itself.  One  may  be  educated 
to  the  extreme  point  of  efficiency  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  and  not  have 
this  culture — ^not  have  real  knowledge, 
real  thinking  or  real  feeling,  or  that 
higher  curiosity  which  creates  the  zest 
for  new  discovery,  new  romance,  new 
faith  and  hope.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  have  this  culture  with  very 
little  of  what  is  commonly  called  edu- 
cation beyond  the  ability  to  read.  The 
time  was  when  the  chief  motive  for  teach- 
ing children  their  letters  was  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  English  Bible;  what 
was  not  unwisely  considered  the  most 
important  channel  of  culture  was  thus 
laid  open.  In  our  day  this  simple  ability 
to  read  will  bring  any  mind,  whose 
higher  curiosity  is  awakened,  into  all  the 
main  currents  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  and  may  give  it  satisfactions  not 
experienced  by  the  most  erudite,  whose 
studies  do  not  promote  the  creations  of 
genius  or  help  in  their  comprehension. 

If  we  go  back,  and  it  is  not  so  very 
far  back,  to  the  time  when  peoples  were 
illiterate,  we  find  no  such  spontaneously 
determined  popular  sensibility,  none  that 
we  could  properly  call  psychical.  The 
communications  of  genius  were  quite  en- 
tirely confined  to  impressions  conveyed 
by  art.  The  sovereignty  of  genius  was 
itself  limited  by  its  alliance  with  other 
and  arbitrary  sovereignties,  and  it  was 


popularly  accepted  along  with  these  as 
part  of  the  imposing  and  majestic  pomp 
of  that  old  order  of  humanity.  Then 
came  the  drama — at  first  as  a kind  of 
literature  for  the  illiterate — exaggerating 
every  feature  of  the  masquerade,  and 
finally,  when  there  was.  an  audience  for 
it,  literature  itself,  which  now  ha's  come 
to  be  the  readiest  and  most  significant 
means  for  the  popular  expression  of 
genius.  Discipleship  has  now  a new 
meaning — that  of  minds  moved  from  their 
own  centres,  rejecting  imposition,  seeking 
the  masters  of  a new  magic  whereby  the 
plain  things  of  life  are  invested  with  their 
native  nobility. 

The  older  arts  sought  detachment  from 
life,  a distinct  place  apart,  and  a dura- 
tion boldly  contrasting  with  life’s  brev- 
ity. Imaginative  literature  in  its  new 
forms,  like  music,  in  its  later  develop- 
ment, comes  nearer  to  life — a 8X)on- 
taneous  communication,  as  frank,  in- 
timate, and  pervasive  as  the  sunlight. 

It  assumes  no  fixed  memorial  shape 
and  has  no  alliance  with  traditions 
to  help  it  on  to  another  generation. 
This  is  one  of  those  characteristics  of 
modern  realism  which  seem  to  justify 
the  academic  Philistine’s  oft-repeated  al- 
lusions to  the  mediocrity  of  our  cur- 
rent literature. 

Genius  in  literature  has  come  to  he 
just  what  it  is  in  that  portion  of  our  life 
which  may  be  called  “the  good  part,” 
since  it  is  not  “ troubled  about  many 
things  ” that  present  themselves  as  prob- 
lems in  the  manifold  relations  of  human 
existence.  Imaginative  literature  has  a 
closer  intimacy  with  our  essential  life 
through  its  renunciation  of  the  argu- 
mentative and  of  any  distinctively  teach- 
ing or  preaching  function,  confining  itself 
to  the  embodiment  and  interpretation  of 
life.  As  in  the  climbing  of  genius  there 
is  no  conscious  aspiration  toward  the 
“ life  sublime,”  so  in  its  genial  precipita- 
tion its  expression  is  simple  bounty 
rather  than  conscious  ministration. 

Human  existence  forces  upon  our  ob- 
servation numberless  needs  and  miseries 
appealing  to  our  sympathies,  but  the 
ministration  to  these  in  perfect  good  will 
falls  far  short  of  any  positive  expression 
of  life  in  that  world  where  the  Humani- 
ties transcend  humanitarianism.  It  is  a 
limitation  of  love  to  meet  only  need,  use. 
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and  the  obligation  of  pity.  Even  martyr- 
dom seemed  to  St.  Paul  a limitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  vital  altruism,  the 
sense  of  universal  kinship,  is  the  ground 
of  all  creative  communication  and  ex- 
pands to  the  full  compass  of  its  meaning. 
Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  modem 
life  and  literature  than  its  sympathetic 
quality,  which  has  its  pure  and  natural 
manifestation  as  elicited  by  the  pathos 
inevitable  to  a mortal  and  fallible  race 
rather  than  by  singular  instances  of  suf- 
fering, cruelty,  or  crime.  But  the  sym- 
pathy most  characteristic  of  the  bounty 
of  genius  is  that  of  comprehension, 
whether  the  conditions  involved  be  happy 
or  painful.  Happiness,  ease,  comfortable- 
ness— ^these  are  not  the  qualities  of  life 
which  have  imaginative  values,  nor  do 
such  values  inhere  in  the  want,  wretched- 
ness, and  deformity  which  excite  com- 
miseration. The  concern  of  genius  is 
with  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  its  reaction 
upon  the  world — upon  every  sort  of  con- 
ditions— whereby  it  comes  into  its  own 
psychical  kingdom  of  grace,  play,  and 
humor,  mingled  as  these  must  be  in  a 
texture  which  is  above  all  things  simply 
human,  with  the  joys  and  pains  which 
have  run  like  bright  and  purple  threads 
through  every  web  woven  by  the  imagina- 
tion from  the  begrinning.  But,  as  ex- 
pressing the  bounty  of  genius,  there  must 
be  the  grace,  the  play,  and  the  humor. 
Take  these  out  of  life  and  literature,  and 
the  whole  field  falls  into  sterility — ^there 
is  no  garden. 

Grace,  we  say,  rather  than  beauty,  for 
the  latter  term  is  often  misleading  in 
its  suggestions,  indicating  some  outward 
perfection  rather  than  a spiritual  quality. 
Too  often  this  outward  perfection  has  no 
more  spiritual  significance  in  our  con- 
ception of  character  than  it  would  have 
in  our  regard  of  physical  features,  as  when 
we  think  a life  beautiful  because  of  its 
faultless  symmetry  from  a formally  moral 
point  of  view — a symmetry  which  com- 
pletely masks  the  personality.  Human- 
ity is  so  inevitably  fallible  that  any 
formal  perfection  seems  unhuman.  The 
faltering  note  appeals. 

The  avoidance  of  formal  x)erfection  is 
a distinctive  mark  of  modernity  in  lit- 
erature. It  is  because  of  a revolt  from 
regularity  of  measure  that  prose  is  de- 
veloped in  our  time  rather  than  poetry. 


The  tendency  is  more  evident  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  literature  than  in  its 
themes.  Always  poetry  and  romance  have 
depended  upon  human  fallibility  for  their 
poignant  interest.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
good  deal  of  recent  fiction  the  departure 
from  beautiful  conditions  has  passed  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  to  the  portrayal  of 
ugliness,  and,  while  malignant  motives 
have  been  banished,  excessive  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  faultful  side  of  human 
nature.  But  we  are  more  impressed  by 
the  general  tendency  of  writers,  so  deep- 
seated  that  it  seems  an  instinct,  to  abjure 
forms  of  excellence  which  only  a genera- 
tion ago  were  canonically  imperative. 

One  important  feature  of  this  change 
in  fiction  is  the  abandonment  of  elabora- 
tion in  plot  and  in  style.  The  structure 
of  a story  has  lost  the  prominence  former- 
ly given  it,  is  hidden  as  far  as  possible 
from  observation.  The  reader  does  not 
expect,  indeed  he  resents  any  appearance 
of,  a contrived  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances to  produce  a dramatic  effect;  he 
exi)eriences  not  only  disillusion,  but  a 
kind  of  humiliation,  as  if  he  had  been 
played  upon.  He  would  rather  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  even  agreeable  sur- 
prises and  happy  conclusions  than  that 
these  should  be  mechanically  brought 
about,  and  he  certainly  will  not  forgive 
the  writer  any  arbitrary  infliction  of  tor- 
ture, whatever  ingeniously  devised  relief 
may  be  held  in  waiting.  The  complete 
and  perfect  arrangement,  once  absolutely 
demanded  in  the  story  as  in  the  play, 
now  suggests  unreality.  It  is  the  insist- 
ence upon  reality  which  has  effected  the 
transformation  in  Action  and  which  in 
literature  generally  has  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  old-fashioned  rhetorical  ele- 
gances of  expression.  Spontaneity  and 
reality  are  inseparable. 

It  is  just  here  that  play  and  humor, 
as  main  characteristics  of  modem  genius, 
have  disclosed  their  imaginative  values 
in  the  new  realism.  WTiat  we  have  called 

the  good  part  ” of  life,  its  essential  field, 
is  independent  of  all  studies,  problems, 
or  disputed  questions.  Here  humanity 
is  one  with  nature,  having  no  offices,  but 
an  infinite  variety  of  manifestations 
which  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  ap- 
plicable to  those  efforts  and  economies 
which  we  usually  style  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life.  Genius  here,  in  its  embodi- 
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merits  and  interpretations,  occupies  no 
transcendental  field  lifted  above  common 
life;  it  is  that  life,  indeed,  with  which 
it  is  wholly  concerned — with  all  of  it,  in 
its  real  meanings  and  natural  procedure, 
for  its  true  representation,  not  for  its 
explication,  and  for  the  disclosure  of 
its  ever  freshly  emergent  variations  in 
the  evolution  of  spiritual  physiognomy, 
thought,  and  feeling:  all  in  the  familiar 
earthly  setting  and  shot  through  with 
the  pains  and  delights  naturally  incident 
to  human  earthly  existence.  The  play 
is  not  for  levity,  nor  the  humor  for 
risibility — both  are  implications  of  a real 
and  sx)ontaneous  human  nature. 

The  new  fiction  is,  therefore,  so  intimate- 
ly engaged  with  life  in  its  natural  mani- 
festations, lifted  by  culture  to  a psy- 
chical plane,  that  its  old  devices  are  not 
only  no  longer  necessary,  but  are  im- 
pertinent and  meaningless.  The  lack  of 
formal  completeness  in  structural  elab- 
oration is  an  excellence  rather  than  a 
defect;  and  this  passing  of  the  planned 
scheme  has  given  the  really  significant 
short  story  a new  precedence.  The  novel 
must  justify  its  larger  compass,  not  by 
its  intricacies  and  complications,  but  by 
its  larger  psychical  scope.  The  old  fash- 
ion of  extending  a story  to  the  dimen- 
sion of  a novel,  through  a more  or  less 
arbitrary  elaboration  of  the  plot  or  mul- 
tiplication of  characters  and  situations,  is 
no  longer  tolerated  by  cultivated  readers. 

What  especially  forces  itself  upon  our 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  genius  is 
creative  not  merely  in  art  and  literature, 
but,  first  of  all  and  most  of  all,  in  life — 
not  in  the  life  of  the  few,  but  of  the 
many;  not  in  the  life  of  chivalry,  of 
the  soldier,  of  any  conspicuously  great 
hero,  but  in  plain  human  lives.  To  be 
plainly  human  means  a great  deal  in  the 
way  of  culture.  It  is  impossible  to  the 
unthinking  and  even  more  impossible  to 
the  sophisticated.  It  is  the  condition 
only  of  those  whose  minds  have  been 
swept  clear  of  old  idols  by  the  main  cur- 
rents of  modern  thought,  and  that  yield 
no  tribute  to  the  mock-heroic  and  the 
mock-sublime.  Thus  there  has  come  to 
be  a large  body  of  plain  people  who  are 
simply  human  and  whose  lives  are  real. 
It  is  in  these  real  lives  alone  that  genius 
finds  the  fertile  ground  for  its  garden 
of  the  Humanities.  Here  grace,  play. 


and  humor  abound.  Genius  in  literature 
is  not  the  reflection  of  this  bounty,  but 
its  express  manifestation. 

We  apprehend  the  reality  of  life  in 
the  play  of  it  rather  than  in  what  we 
call  its  serious  business.  Longfellow’s 

Psalm  of  Life,”  striking  the  ^rious 
note,  fell  far  short  of  the  true  concep- 
tion. A contemporary  of  the  poet, 
Horace  Bushnell,  then,  next  to  Emerson, 
the  most  original  of  American  thinkers, 
in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Har- 
vard, sixty  years  ago,  rose  to  a higher 
note,  when  he  said  that  all  work  was  for 
an  end  while  play  was  an  end  in  itself— 
that  play  was  the  highest  exercise  and 
chief  end  of  man. 

There  was  reality  of  life  in  the  old 
order  — the  play  and  humor  of  it, 
therefore;  more  always  in  the  life  of 
the  ignorant  Barbarian  than  in  that  of 
the  sophisticated  Philistine.  But  in  our 
day  the  reality  has  an  unmasked,  un- 
distorted expression,  in  a clear  and  not 
in  a prismatically  colored  atmosphere. 
Sophistication  seems  to  be  a middle 
world,  we  can  hardly  call  it  purgatorial, 
through  which  humanity  must  pass  be- 
fore it  can  attain  spiritual  freedom — 
that  is,  the  free  play  of  spontaneous  be- 
ing, action,  and  feeling.  Reality  in  this 
freedom  is  the  ground  of  a true  ideal- 
ism. Here  the  good  is  not  relative — 
good  for  something — ^nor  absolute,  since 
it  is  not  an  abstract  quality,  but  simple 
goodness  and,  like  the  beautiful  and 
true,  inexplicable,  with  all  reason  in  it 
but  no  reason  for  it. 

We  are  baffled  when  we  seek  explana- 
tions of  certain  aspects  of  modem  life 
which  seem  to  our  common  sense  whim- 
sical and  absurd.  Why  do  hard-working 
parents  send  their  daughters  to  the  piano 
instead  of  the  kitchen  and  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  give  their  sons  respite  from 
drudgery?  It  is  not  mere  fondness,  nor 
is  it  simply  ambition.  A psychical  temp- 
tation which  did  not  appeal  to  older  gen- 
erations allures  to  life  worth  living  for 
itself — to  the  inexplicable  idealism. 

Some  ineffable,  undefinable  charm  in- 
vites us  all.  Native  to  life,  whatever  the 
conditions,  it  has  found  in  our  modern 
life  the  conditions  for  its  full  mastery 
and  bounteous  expression.  It  has  mastered 
our  literature,  giving  it  a new  investiture, 
another  art,  too  natural  to  seem  great. 
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of  Jife  chykfe  was  foM*  ivbat 

t I m^y  the  Major.,  t ^vtsT  hop^  toofit  ^y 
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dow4  are  ,'V>II  atUdjTr  i\ul  there,  with  t Veift^X  ihto-edulotiBiyji  frpm  the 

lokigii^  lb086  fii^tiro  l^ot  hh  i^ward^.  niimtier^  on  that:  tiyhC*^ 

long^  ricrt'ona  tp  npwtp»p«>r  ht  Avhieii  X 

chaf " *«tOot}  T'Xte  4t* w V ; Vicar  of  ; St*  luvd  glft4«^r^  ajowg;  J<:n Ws  vv  fty v (<>*' 
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)»\mi  'lottery*  ikt^heX  -vv  ••/■.  ■'■  ‘ '•  ■■  /'•''v'?"' 
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Ifc^ittery^FidkeiT 
jthfB-Hrthd  tlot 

tuitd  tfuV thai  1 diV- 
»MivTi»r(»<t  ity  tvri^vidi;^'  n^iureJ 

'wais\vif^tfdatttihj?v.'vj£ttytT^^ 

'/-itl'f't'ytd  jwj'  i io?:‘  ■ fHiiikV'  &'■■'• : 
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;pX  • 

thiA',  iMopIry.'; ,.;. :]il) o^ey -^i:’' 
tf uftK  .a  ’•  :Chhta^ 

were  tt  cVhh  ‘ txi  ;fftit  t^;nvy Jiot , '*  * 

A eoiiUrigeik'T  drv-^t  dhj^Tk^ty . 

be  ' b^tl^idd^U;  piv" 

• Vho,'  [ that'  ;• 

freatcd ; "tyho  t hihk  ife.  doh^t 
v«Hi>  ii\‘^— ttd4.  Tdjr  hr^t 
p^iriVtiv  hr,  ^-pi  onf  ;: 
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ik\^X  fillip  jrfetp 
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- ijidl  yw^  :■  ■*  '■  X ' n'Ally , 
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10^  ■Whiclr  >v4v»  fi*yeyf^  t nmbliug  Inih  into 

Bcrajiie^,  foMo’xvecl  by  heart  broken  repentan»:!^0s 

\t'tiH*]i  jAHted;  until  (he  OaKt  opportunity 
Jeredf  PUrringtOn  yvm  a tbotottjsrbiy 
iTtiflp.  And  lU  vvaa  uebing  tW  Ay*npat^ 

/V  ^ A doxi*t  u jidersU nd })B  burst  out, 
reseuilulTy  * They  dou^t  kOsiW  a joke  when 
Xbey  me^  it,  aii^Vay/  4«4  & thmk  if  a 
i^hnp  leriT  nlway^  dfeAdlj*  knckingf 

injoredly  At  a worn  and  ehe^lsbcMl  b^ 
f - I ditlnT  m^an  my  IiHnn ; you  know 
ihiit,  iiut  lately  tne  thd 

nipat  frightful  scolding^'  auywoyl  hot  Wt 
what  f pro)»ably  dn^ry«  quick 

IbyaUy.  ‘ Uoi  WbatV  a chap  tb  do  xlovinfr 
herof  fhe^  — Jie 

pa  vised,  I'int  ti\y  int<erei!it,  t^nrhiftitf  knblj  gen- 
uine, is^>?hc(l  to  h»wh  aVert^ujiion^ 

^ Berkapft  :X  wa»  ft,  bit  j^hked/'  iio 
vvi tH  impef  liom  khaitiefaj:‘ednea>r.  * BhU . 

anyway.  puJlinif  out  • tfe  , tfe* 

ticket  cam^  and  it  stthck  niA  ihat:  it 
avbufd  bo  VippIing  hi  gi ve  t liai  to  the  )^J‘san 


|>ooe  wkh  ; ifo 
•lw**<t''.of  ititcn(io!iS'r>  .v-’/''' 

>v lien  1 tolh  i)weh I W hat  ii  .a 
ina  0 Ui  do  »lo wn , bhr^ Im*  d*emaoitinV  ngaihjr 
with  a sudden  clmn^  xii  tone..  ‘ tiy  fo 
to  tlml  munbel'l  Why/ man,  man  alive;  please  her^  I U}?^u  tii,  a T^jrUy 

youVo  Main,  atvput  3t/V  audj  ip.d<^d,  1 n 

^ bi'foro  -Jcen  fvitn  !?o  cust  down^  ‘ l/.’juppost' 

/ >‘^TbC  otte  ih  H^rinno^^  u*e  jwk  .a  frivplons  X'nry 

Ayx*^;  undhuMji^Byy  la  ' y 

Mi^wdtugly/  a ohnp^^  l»(rr  J in  ono  Ihtirg  you  nitght  d^ 

aerW  A iallv  aba/ply  by  a $udd^h ; irr^/ 

Xf«h  lad  with  merriv  tatitm,  ^ (mtow  np,  ansi  Mop  ihe«je/^ly 

foyahde  ^in!;*lh/ broii^rfit  Itw  * tmijiglnt*  tliv  ■ ^taic  oT  ijmfc  •poOr 

a Middoh  of  t ue  patrioH  a^nd  yvlia  pfohaUl}^  never  liefepe  h*uX 

p^dicninepfe’ . it  jtiat  ;to*da^  A^digihcjl  nuich  moiie^; /Ahdii^ 

POTrihg^Ah^^i  uMmi  buhj^ni/  vivaMiy  Imriiemfil  down  with 

aOoV^hiiA  Adhilu^^ 

y/yi<qyiX ;I»A^  wear^  I diduT  XhAtff  KotAdhhhJjl 

iihaely  -lowrA^  OaX  V But  life  xuotbM;  ahd^ 

I ydU  :V<t<h  ihv  big  of  ^ev^ak  thb  reM  A 

pAj*plv  doi  liVIrv  "(ill  fhv ’ luck*  X hity " tJ^  Ihpughi  cu  havmg^ 

ticket.'?-  dos^onii  of  VrU  vt>^ry  What  «o  Vouch  hv  hhik  after  ftltnoM 

dtt  I ^tf'  niocoscly^  ^ duM  foVly  well  worriihl  Jp'ht  ifsick,.,  it^  hot  dvjcerft 

uotlfiiig  'but  my  l»o1i|  i/aek  hhd  a ehi^  to  eiamt  ihe  ip».)T)^ /hdh^rv  ^hy':^^  hll  a 

try  agaior  (tad  g^iir»ie.  XhA  I dblnT^^^6  /oki>:  But  do  you  th^ufe to  aiib^ 

ir?cT  to  laTk  a(Ktut  inv^'  lr»>ublea,  thougti.*  he  , iyct*  h nnni  to  Mu  ti  Mip?rdiV,>Us 
tt\ldiHi  a faint  *iolo/  ftHbicifdiir  Ap  finder  hi/  ‘ hn»Tt i one  enongh  tfM>uiyTy ; add' 

elear  ftkiTi:  Wb;<i  i$ /ihty  |bbi  ih:  thi^  world  Avilhoiif  havihg^  thrust 

pai*?5cm  It- / iOJUjidhii^?  on  top?  AuH  blM'  aUdiit  tlio 

of  bijt---:  . ' - / . f ■ ;■  - . . , yUd  t Ire  TiaukdhH/  vid/}\ . vvnt  «tijl  . the. 

WM^iv: jMu  hwj.’  Wlmt.  y>.Hi  like/  I 'said, 

in  f . AdiArvaily^^ n?i  Ahh  tad'  ^ ''‘/■  ■A jnesientii - 

y/tVve  ludti'ik  it'  iuh/Ai  Ah/ into 

: f ffUl A f*  - Aft&h  j/kly ; A /b hA*.  ^ ^ ^ A l n Wf  i Ucoho  n>  n t retnf)|i,^ 

■'  Bu/wbp;  .i; jnfll  Aiht:1i]e*'do*^A' 
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^oi  l|iin  I tl.eniftnde(l.  ‘ I*  SW  hoit  t>f 

•'  lie  )ia*5tt't  tlie  ju8t  tike  y^jw 

hIquot*  it.  ^11  jitSit  iti,. » 

Ti?l^  fdrn  ypM  -^iiynX  ti»x^?h ; » ilii^uk^  yo<i;  iijive  told' 

if  VoM  JikiC  i t h0  Hd aier 

^ i <lcjid’lv  w - ' Tlie  jia  vejtiew^  T\Tpibo^^^^^  W'^ 

t4jko'ii<-r  frtiimc.  And  all 

,lmc*K ; "^ow  V»tt  M d^'t  nd.  ^^f^  J trftoif; ' alc^Tii^*  ami  bot?^  ftriif  amit^ 

told  bliri  tittat  if  i bore  any  wirui ' nwilsrod  vaofi.  o&^jp  »iLj>d 

:hoaT  i ronj  yai)  .•  St  hi  1 1 ti mo  hi>  di<(^  Vbu Vo  , ai-  on I J hit  li kc  4 :ki<in 

fed«Ui4  •i-k!tk'i^':’i^-i^^:':  baukruoi^  yon  /^  Tiicro  anytjilng^iJi^ 

■f^»T  ■'fieeiiV  infbd.-;-  mnmprt*d''.I^  ■vsy^^Iy;.:  ;y!*  yR(n^ 

kr^  jdte  aTivl^  :EpglanA^^^  E*>r  my:  astcjiifahvil  Md 

'^;Xhat  mi  m€»m(ngv  ■ tt  \ tn^ld  by  iUo  yijoiar- 

tediy  i^t^lyv  ibrtf  »nyTi4n|5,  fKo  ti^il^  tiim  ‘ fj^ir^ 

e<^ebl  tU<i  na^wac  oti  . 
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in  &ri^H  Air; 
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f him  f bff  llJliardttg  alibi  lieon^  nf  l Hi  dfifebU  llrnt  f 

Will  in  tisnik  h»  Ifak  “ tikvw'  Ao  yob^ 

.0»>ai  fioiuVT?'*'*^:-  '■  ' ' '/ _.-  ; . '■  Vi/  i)it \**f  ■ ff flit'll;  AT^.^'<n<I  Abe''inH*V'p^r*..' 
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J\\  [ fiioHti  t^n-y 

. iw.s  «io>'ul.ng,j;  '■ , ''■  .^■  ’;  .•  V ' ' 

b^buti^; ': frimnslyr  .y>^?yRjebt.'.  ■ tv^n  for 

■yoit  Vbiitkf  ft^V' 

liaimi’;  iib-:  .^i’.hy  bt;^! , 

.VpCikoiV' ip  Pbr*Tty  -./fh<^gVi^"yb4^;;:die^ 

liai^y  m rio  vyppid  oall  4 vrpuld 

^%int;^.'v;^tJi .■•a  "■Tatli^r;  -rpi^hil  -t^ 

: -yoii' ;;aror  ^ , -v  y ’*  ;hi>( bj  ''rbt^h^ 

iy  WpaV  ypu  •:" ..inatpjig, 

^mi  4pd  .- i^^  >PP«?\  :VV^y-A'oyT^inlryiU^k':V>ti;i^ 
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The  Flowers 

BY  MARGARITA  SPALDING  GERRY 


" ^ T T HY ! He  must  mean  my  rose,” 
\/\/  said  Dave  Tennant.  “ But 
^ ^ how  in  the  kingdom  did  Jei>- 
som  ever  think  of  it  1” 

He  was  sitting  in  a wooden  arm- 
chair before  his  greenhouse  door.  The 
Weekly  Bugle,  which  a neighbor  had 
brought  over  from  the  i)ost-office,  had 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
morning  rounds. 

He  looked  helplessly  up  from  the 
staring  head-lines,  and  down  the  strag- 
gling village  street.  From  one  end  to  the 
other  it  was  ablaze  with  blossoms.  It 
was  not  hard  to  see  why  the  bees  loved 
it  so;  long  before  a wayfarer  came  within 
sight  of  it  he  threw  back  his  head  and 
drew  in  the  perfume.  But  although,  with 
the  bees,  the  flowers  had  drawn  Dave  to 
Deering,  at  this  moment  he  hardly  saw 
them.  His  eyes  went  back  to  the  paper. 

Munificence  of  Adams  County’s  Mil- 
lionaire!” it  said,  in  the  largest  type  the 
Bugle  possessed.  “ Prize  Offered  to  Hor- 
ticulturists 1 County  Fair  Next  Sum- 
mer! One  Thousand  Dollars  for  a White 
Rose -With  Jacqueminot  Perfume!” 

Dave  raised  his  near-sighted  blue  eyes 
from  the  paper. 

“ Now  that  really  is  a lucky  thing  for 
me — I suppose  I ought  to  have  been 
thinking  about  money  long  before  this. 
I wonder  what  made  me  try  just  that 
experiment — it  isn’t  like  me  to  do  any- 
thing that  has  money  in  it.  I have  been 
careless — must  have  thought  something 
would  feed  me — don’t  believe  I thought 


much  about  it.  And  here  I am,  sixty- 
odd,  and  beginning  to  be  stiff  with  the 
rheumatism.  And  nobody  belonging  to 
me.  Then — after  all  these  years — comes 
this  thing!  Never  thought  of  it  before, 
but  I wonder  what  would  have  been  ahead 
of  me  if  I gave  out.  Makes  you  think 
about  the  man  that  the  ravens  fed  in 
the  wilderness,  or  falling  manna — Come 
to  think  of  it,  ravens  are  more  in  order. 
Old  Jepsom  isn’t  unlike  one — in  features. 
Must  be  pretty  decent  inside.  Who  would 
ever  have  thought  he  cared  anything 
about  flowers?” 

Tennant  rose  slowly  to  the  full  height 
of  his  spare  figure  and  tossed  back  white 
locks  with  a gallant  motion  of  his  head. 
He  looked  down  the  village  street  again. 

“ It  never  seems  to  grow  old  to  me,” 
he  murmured. — Much  solitude  had  given 
Dave  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud.  Then, 
with  the  smile  that  made  a gentle  nut- 
cracker of  his  face: 

“ I ought  to  like  it — it’s  what  brought 
me  here.  Wasn’t  it  just  like  me  to  leave 
Danforth,  where  I was  laying  up  money, 
and  come  here,  just  because  the  people 
knew  how  to  raise  flowers — and  didn’t 
need  me  ?”  He  stood  still  and  looked. 

Nasturtiums  overflowed  all  bound  of 
window-box  or  sweet-alyssum  bordered 
walks;  they  nodded  bright  heads  from 
the  tops  of  stone  walls  and  peeped  around 
trellises.  Sweet-peas  threw  prodigal  color 
and  sweetness  into  the  air.  Garden  beds 
blazed  with  delicately  flaunting  poppies, 
were  gorgeous  with  geraniums  or  starred 
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with  eschschultzia.  Rose  hedges,  still 
fragrant,  led  from  white  doorsteps  to 
green  garden  gates;  petunias,  fuchsias, 
sweet-williams,  four-o’clocks,  filled  in 
every  crevice. 

I hardly  know  a man  or  woman  in 
this  place, thought  Dave,  as,  paper  in 
hand,  he  turned  to  go  into  his  green- 
house, ‘‘  but  I know  their  gardens.^’ 

Automatically  his  deft  fingers  broke  a 
dead  leaf  from  a thrifty  carnation. 

“ I had  neighbors  back  in  Danforth. 
Rut  they  let  even  their  geraniums  die  in 
winter.’’  He  straightened  a pink  rose- 
bud that  had  become  entangled  with  its 
own  foliage*. 

“We  couldn’t  live  in  a place  like  that, 
could  we.  Beauty  ?”  he  queried  aloud.  It 
would  have  been  hard  to  persuade  Dave 
that  his  flowers  did  not  understand  him. 
“ We  gave  them  ten  years’  trial !” 

Tennant  came  to  a halt  before  a tall, 
slender  rose  bush.  Weighting  down  the 
delicate  stem  was  a white  rose.  He  looked 
at  it  almost  reverently.  Then  he  buried 
his  face  in  its  petals. 

“That’s  the  Jacqueminot  Enchant- 
ment ; there’s  no  doubt  of  that.  What  was 
it  I used  to  call  it  when  I was  a child  ? — 
‘ Sugar  and  spice  and  all  things  nice.’ 
Are  you  going  to  make  a thousand  dollars 
for  your  daddy,  girl,  to  take  care  of  him 
in  the  old  age  he  ought  to  have  been 
thinking  about  hfmself?”  He  raised  the 
paper  to  his  eyes.  “ But  they  say  Jepsora 
waiits  a strong,  healthy  plant.”  His  face 
clouded.  Dave  was  subject  to  shifting 
moods.  “ That’s  the  trouble.  That’s 
what  T haven’t  been  able  to  maintain 
yet.  Every  time  I tried  to  bud  or  graft 
her  on  to  a stouter  stock  I failed.  If 
the  bees  hadn’t  been  such  rowdies,  some 
of  her  brothers  or  sisters  might  have 
turned  out  better.  Well,  T’ve  got  a year 
to  work  in.’' 

His  cye<  fell  again  on  the  paper. 

“‘Adams  (’oinity  Horticulturists.’”  he 
read,  and  chuckled.  “ I’d  like  to  know 
who  they  are,  unless  they  call  me  one. 
Old  Gundlach,  perhaps,  or  McClane  in 
Wells.  Raising  corn  is  more  in  their 
line.”  He  turned  to  the  rose  again. 
“ Got  to  find  out  what  fare  agre(‘S  with 
you,  girl,  to  make  you  strong  and  stout 
to  please  old  Jepsom.  Have  to  raise 
some  daughters,  too,  to  keep  your  dad- 
die  company — ” 


An  uncertain  sound  at  the  door  made 
him  look  up.  A child  stood  there,  a thin, 
pale  boy,  whose  head  drooped  on  the  slen- 
der neck.  He  was  not  looking  at  Dave. 
His  dilated  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  flowers. 

“What  is  it,  sonny?”  asked  the  florist, 
professionally.  He  did  not  recognize  the 
child;  he  was  accustomed  not  to  know 
his  customers. 

The  child  did  not  answer,  but  looked 
at  Dave  dumbly.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
asking  the  old  man  to  discover  for  him 
what  he  wanted.  As  he  stood  beside  the 
flower,  his  face  was  not  unlike  the  white 
rose  drooping  on  its  stem.  Tennant  no- 
ticed that  in  spite  of  his  evident  sickli- 
ness the  child  had  a certain  pale  beauty. 

“ WTio  are  you  ? What’s  your  name  ?'’ 
tried  the  florist  again.  This  time  the 
child  answered  readily  enough. 

“ Jeremy  Hartwell.” 

“Well,  Jeremy,  what  does  your  mother 
want  ?” 

Tliere  was  a pause.  The  boy  stared  at 
Dave  with  blue  eyes,  pale  from  lack  of 
vitality.  His  gaze  was  disconcerting.  He 
made  no  effort  to  answer. 

“How  is  your  mother?”  essayed  Ten- 
nant, wondering  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  child,  and  not  understanding 
why  he  should  care  to  find  out.  He 
knew  very  little  about  children,  except 
that  they  wt*re  apt  to  break  panes  of 
glass  and  trample  flower  beds.  He  had 
never  before  observed  that  they  were  back- 
ward about  speaking. 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Jeremy,  monot- 
onously. “ My  mother’s  just  gone  t4) 
heaven.” 

“ Gone  to  heaven !” 

With  the  shock  of  the  wonls  an  indis- 
tinct picture  came  to  Dave’s  mind  of  a 
tall,  sombre  woman  he  had  once  seen. 
Some  one  had  told  him  she  was  a Mrs. 
Hartwell.  She  had  come,  with  her  child, 
to  take  a little  house  at  the  very  end 
of  the  village,  the  only  house  without  a 
garden.  That  was  after  Dave  himself  had 
driven  bis  load  of  flowers,  nodding  their 
greetings,  all  the  way  down  the  street. 

He  looked  at  the  child  curiously. 

“ He  doesn’t  seem  to  ))e  grieving  much,” 
be  thought.  And  then  something  in  the 
wide  eyes  gave  him  a quick  pang  of 
sympathy. 

“ How  old  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“ I’m  four  years  and  a half  old,”  re- 
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plied  Jeremy,  his  eyes  turning  again  to 
the  flowers. 

‘‘Poor  little  baby!”  thought  the  man. 
“ He’s  nothing  more  than  a baby.  He 
can’t  know  anything  more  about  it  than 
my  white  rose  that  he’s  looking  at.  He’s 
just  saying  what  some  one  has  told  him.” 

“ Mrs.  Eliot  said  my  mother  had  gone 
to  heaven,”  began  Jeremy  again.  “ She 
said  the  dip — diph — what  I had — ” he 
stumbled  and  stopped.  Then  he  went  on. 
“ It  took  her.  I didn’t  see  her  go.”  A 
look  of  puzzled  fear  came  in  his  eyes. 

“ Didn’t  Eliot  say  there  was  diph- 
theria in  the  villag(‘?  Must  have  been  a 
funeral  those  flowers  were  for  the  other 
day.”  Dave  searched  his  memory. 
“ Afraid  I forget  most  things  they  tell 
me.”  Then  he  grew  uneasy  before  the 
small  impassive  face.  “ Do  you  want  to 
stay  here  with  me  a little  while?”  he 
asked,  awkwardly.  To  himself  he  mur- 
mured apologetically,  “ He  seems  like  a 
sickly  little  plant  that  some  one  ought 
to  nurse.” 

Jeremy  came  to  his  side  and  put  his 
hand  in  Dave’s  suddenly.  There  was 
something  in  the  desperate  grip  of  the 
thin  little  Angers  that  brought*  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  to  Dave’s  throat.  All 
the  time  the  child’s  eyes  were  on  the 
flowers.  Their  brightness  drew  him;  he 
was  himself  singularly  colorless;  even  his 
hair  was  silvery  rather  than  golden.  Ho 
made  a little  groping  motion  with  his 
hand.  Tennant  understood.  He  knew 
the  feeling. 

“Want  some  posies,  child?”  he  asked, 
softly. 

“That’s  why  I came.  I saw  them,” 
said  Jeremy,  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
man’s  face. 

“ Well,  here,  Jeremy.”  The  florist,  fol- 
lowed by  the  child,  went  down  the  green- 
house, picking  carnations  and  heliotropes 
and  rosebuds.  As  each  blossom  was  cut, 
the  little  fingers  closed  upon  it  tightly. 

“ Seems  as  if  he  just  had  to  have  some- 
thing with  some  color  in  it,”  said  Dave 
to  himself. 

At  last  the  hands  were  full.  Still  the 
child  stood  silent,  with  his  eyes  fastened 
on  the  man.  Tennant  was  uncomfortable. 

“ Don’t  know  anything  else  to  do,”  he 
muttered,  apologetically — to  something, 
not  to  Jeremy. 

He  went  back  to  his  interrupted  morn- 


ing duties,  finished  watering  his  roses, 
and  then  began  to  pot  some  plants  that 
he  had  been  raising  from  seeds.  Jeremy 
watched  him.  Something  in  the  child’s 
face — or  in  the  depths  of  his  own  nature 
— made  Dave  say, 

“ Would  you  like  to  plant  some  flowers. 
Jeremy  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  the  boy,  almost  before 
the  man  had  finished  speaking. 

Dave  felt  flattered  that  he  could  guess 
what  a child  wanted. 

“ Must  be  diflferent  from  other  chil- 
dren,’^ he  thought,  while  he  was  putting 
Jeremy’s  flowers  in  water.  “More  like 
the  flowers.  They  know  what  they  want 
— and  wAnt  the  right  things.”  Me 
brought  out  some  small  flower-pots.  Then 
he  took  Jeremy  outside  to  show  him  two 
piles  of  earth. 

“You  take  some  of  this  kind  and  some 
of  that  and  put  them  together.”  Then  he 
showed  the  boy  how  to  sift  the  earth  to 
make  it  fine  enough.  Jeremy’s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his  instructor.  At  last  Ten- 
nant got  out  a drawer  full  of  seed  en- 
velopes. There  were  crudely  colored  pic- 
tures of  mammoth  blossoms  on  the  en- 
velopes. The  child  followed  him  into 
the  greenhouse. 

“ Can  I — choose — the  ones — with  pic- 
tures I like  best?”  he  whispered. 

“ Yes,”  nodded  Dave. 

The  eagerness  with  which  an  extraordi- 
narily rM  phlox  and  an  equally  vivid 
hollyhock  were  seized  brought  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  again  to  Dave’s  throat. 
A recollection  of  the  austere  - looking 
mother  came  into  his  mind. 

“ I wonder  if  she  ever  let  him  have 
anything  bright?”  he  muttered.  “Now, 
J eremy,”  he  said,  “ take  your  pots  and 
seeds  out-of-doors.  Right  into  the  sun- 
shine. Child  has  not  had  sunlight 
enough.  Plants  iu‘ed  all  they  can  get  of 
it — children  can’t  be  very  different;  any- 
way. he  makes  me  think  of  a little, 
spindling  seedling.” 

A few  minutes  later,  as  Dave  passed 
him,  Jeremy  spoke.  The  child  was  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  in  a patch  of  sun- 
shine, his  flowers  in  an  old  pitcher  be- 
side him.  A tinge  of  color  had  come 
into  his  face,  but  he  was  looking  at 
smudges  that  had  occurred  upon  his  cot- 
ton tunic  and  small  hands.  Ife  looked 
at  them  shrinkingly. 
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I’m  ^^etting  dirty/^  he  said.  The 
dreary  resignation  of  his  voice  showed 
that  he  felt  sure  his  treasures  would  be 
taken  from  him.  Still  he  confessed. 

Isn’t  any  more  deceit  in  him  than 
there  is  in  a — pansy,”  Dave  said  to  him- 
self. Then,  aloud,  “ All  right,  boy, — 
can’t  work  with  plants  and  keep  clean.” 

A flash  of  jo3’’  pass(*d  over  the  small  face. 

“ Looks  as  if  he  never  was  allowed  to 
play  in  the  dirt  in  all  his  life,”  Tennant 
thought.  Didn’t  I like  to  grub  in  the 
dirt — just?  Don’t  mind  it  much  now. 
My  mother  used  to  be  afraid,  too,  of  hav- 
ing me  get  ray  clothes  dirty.  I believe 
children  have  to  have  dirt  to  grow  in 
just  as  much  as  plants.”  And  he  looked 
at  Jeremy  with  new  sjTnpathjr. 

Jeremy  had  six  of  his  ten  flower  pots 
filled  with  fascinating  black  earth,  and 
each  artistically  smoothed  down,  when  a 
tall,  thin  woman  slammed  the  gate.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  of  a painful  neat- 
ness. Her  gloomy  face  was  set  in  lines 
of  unwilling  obligation.  When  Jeremy 
saw  her  he  got  up  from  the  ground,  tried 
anxiously  to  wipe  some  of  the  dirt  from 
his  hands,  and  retreated  toward  Dave. 

“ That’s  my  aunt  from  Greenacre,”  he 
said,  softly. 

The  florist  took  off  his  black  skull-cap 
and  came  forward  to  meet  the  woman 
with  a stateliness  that  was  very  becoming. 

Good  morning,  madam,”  he  said. 

She  did  not  stop  for  an^"  repl,y  to  his 
greeting. 

“ I’ve  come  for  Jerem.v,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Eliot  said  she  saw  him  come 
in  here.  Em  his  aunt  and  only  living 
relative.  I will  have  to  take  care  of 
him  now — ” 

She  stopped  and  sighed  with  resigna- 
tion. Tennant  felt  awkward. 

I’m  sure  Jerem.v  is  a very  nice  child,” 
he  said,  wdth  polite  intention.  The  wom- 
an looked  at  him  blankly. 

I don’t  see  how  1 am  going  to  do  it, 
but  I suppose  it  will  have  to  be  done. 
I can’t  have  my  sister’s  child  go  on 
the  towm — ” 

Dave  looked  at  her.  Tie  had  such  dif- 
ficulty understanding  people. 

The  woman  turned  to  Jeremy,  who 
stood  trying  to  hide  his  hands  under 
his  tunic. 

T didn’t  ex]ie(*t  to  find  you  piaffing, 
and  your  mother  not  even  laid  away  in 


her  grave,”  she  said,  tartly.  Then  she 
caught  sight  of  the  hands.  Jeremy ! 
Wash  3"our  hands  right  away!”  The 
child,  confused,  brushed  against  her  as 
he  looked  around  to  find  water.  Don’t 
touch!”  Her  voice  sounded  almost  hys- 
terical as  she  shrank  away.  “ Such  an 
unnatural  child!” 

To  his  own  great  surprise  Dave  felt 
impelled  to  interfere. 

“ Let  the  child  be  happy  while  he  can,’’ 
he  said.  His  voice  amazed  him;  it  sound- 
ed so  indignant.  “ What  does  he  know 
of  it  all?  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  it’s 
an^dhing  that  will  do  him  good  to  have 
forced  on  him.  He  can’t  know  anything 
more  about  death  than  those  poppies  over 
there — even  if  they  do  drop  their  petals 
in  a day.  They  just  know  they  miss  the 
sunshine — and  so  does  Jeremy.” 

‘‘  Sunshine!”  The  woman  smiled  grim- 
ly, ^‘Are  3mu  talking  about  my  sister? 
You  may  be  sure  she  didn’t  teach  him 
an.^’thing  like  this — or  let  him  litter  things 
up  with  plants.  A widow  has  too  much 
to  do  to  clean  up  after  a child  all  the 
lime.  Come,  Jeremy.  I will  have  to  get 
3"ou  ready  to-da.y;  there  won’t  be  time 
after  the  funeral  to-morrow.  We  will  have 
to  start  right  after  it  is  over.  I’ve  got 
my  week’s  cleaning  at  home  to  do  j’^et.” 

Jeremy  started  to  her.  He  had  been 
trained  to  obey.  But  the  sight  of  his 
pots  and  seeds  and  of  Dave’s  battalions 
of  flowers  made  him  stop. 

Tennant  felt  gloomy'.  He  looked  at 
the  woman  and  then  at  the  child — at  his 
blooming  family  and  back  to  Jeremj'’s 
white  face  and  wistful  mouth.  He  looked 
again  at  the  woman. 

I wouldn’t  sell  a plant  to  her,  no  mat- 
ter what  she  paid  for  it,”  he  thought. 

She  would  kill  it  before  she  got  home.” 

What  are  3*011  waiting  for,  Jeremy  ?” 
demanded  the  aunt  from  Greenacre.  And 
again  Dave  had  the  curious  sensation  of 
sj)eaking  before  he  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  say. 

Would  you  like  to  stay  here  with  me  ?” 
he  asked  the  child. 

“ All  the  time  ?”  replied  Jeremy, 
promptly. 

That  wasn’t  what  Dave  had  meant  at 
all.  He  was  sure  it  wasn’t.  All  that  he 
had  intended  was  that  the  boy  could  stay 
with  him — well,  until  the  funeral  was 
over — or  until  S(une  one  appeared  who 
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was — different  from  this  woman.  But 
how  could  he  bring  a shadow  to  the  little, 
joyous  face?  Dave  was  accustomed  to 
the  bright  faces  of  his  flowers. 

‘^Yes,  Jeremy,  all  the  time.”  There 
was  too  much  of  the  Tennant  blood  in 
the  old  florist  for  him  to  allow  his  mis- 
givings to  creep  into  his  voice;  but  the 
woman  expressed  it  for  him. 

‘‘  But — you  have  no  wife.” 

“ Good  Lord,  no,  madam !”  burst  out 
Dave,  with  so  much  eagerness  to  disclaim 
that  the  aunt  smiled. 

‘‘Went  to  see  a girl  once.”  Tennant 
felt  that  his  heat  had  been  ungallant. 
“ Her  name  was — well,  never  mind  her 
name.  But  one  day  I came  to  see  her 
when  she  was  picking  flowers  in  her  front 
garden.  She  was  looking  prettier  than 
I had  ever  seen  her.  But — she  picked  al- 
most as  many  buds  as  flowers H There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  felt  this  was 
a full  explanation.  Nothing  but  the  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  rude  would  have 
drawn  from  Tennant  so  much  of  his 
personal  history. 

“ But  if  you  have  no  one  to  clean  and 
cook  for  you,  how  can  you  manage  with 
a child?  You  know  my  sister  left  no 
money,”  she  added,  suspiciously. 

“ Oh,  I can  get  along  very  well.  I have 
a competence  coming  to  me  soon,”  he  said, 
grandly,  the  thought  of  the  prize  that 
would  surely  be  his  a warm  undercur- 
rent in  his  mind.  “And  Fve  managed 
without  a housekeeper  all  these  years — 
I ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  a little  longer. 
And  Jeremy  won’t  be  any  trouble.” 

The  aunt  had  felt  that  it  was  only 
honest  to  put  the  objections  before  him. 
She  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  insist 
that  a child  of  four  would  be  some  trouble. 
Instead  she  heaved  a great  sigh  of  relief. 

“Well,  we  will  let  it  go  that  way  for 
a little  while,”  she  said,  weakly.  Then 
she  walked  away  around  the  greenhouse, 
keeping  her  black  skirts  well  out  of  the 
way  of  possible  dust. 

The  pair  she  had  left  looked  at  each 
other.  The  old  man’s  gaze  was,  in  spite 
of  himself,  a little  dubious.  But  there 
was  no  misgiving  in  Jeremy’s  acceptance 
of  things  as  they  were. 

It  was  a long,  bright  morning,  filled 
with  the  hum  of  bees,  with  dalrting  butter- 
flies, and  with  the  mingled  scent  of  flow- 
ers and  the  good  brown  earth.  Dave 


weeded,  pruned,  watered  his  beds  of  out- 
side plants.  As  he  deftly  worked  over 
the  earth  around  the  roots  of  his  white 
rose,  mixing  in  heavier  soil,  he  talked 
uninterruptedly  to  Jeremy  about  the  prize 
that  Jepsom  had  offered  and  of  all  that 
the  rose  was  going  to  accomplish  for  him. 
The  big  eyes  of  the  child  fastened  them- 
selves on  the  slender  bush  with  solemnity. 

“Just  smell  it.”  Dave  was  beginning 
to  have  the  sense  of  another  auditor,  of 
different  quality  from  his  flower  com- 
panions. Pie  held  the  rose  where  Jeremy’s 
small  nose  could  reach  it.  “ If  that  isn’t 
the  real  Jacqueminot  compound,  I don’t 
know  what  it  is — ” 

“ What’s  that  ?”  asked  J eremy. 

“ Oh — ‘ wine  and  spice  and  all  things 
nice,’  ” chuckled  Dave.  “ That’s  what  I 
used  to  call  it  when  I was  a boy.” 

Jeremy  appreciated  the  jingle. 

“ ‘ Wine  and  spice  and  all  things  nice,’  ” 
he  repeated,  nodding  his  head  gravely. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  a white  rose  that  had 
a perfume  like  that  before?  No,  you  nev- 
er did,”  he  answered  for  the  child. 

Dave  was  so  accustomed  to  his  floral 
family  that  the  lack  of  response  didn’t 
worry  him  at  all.  Yet,  when  the  child, 
in  the  companionship  of  labor,  began  to 
forget  his  shyness  and  to  chatter,  partly 
to  himself,  partly  to  Dave,  but  most  of  all 
to  the  pots  and  seeds  that  occupied  him, 
the  sound  was  a pleasant  one  to  the  old 
man,  used  to  fragrant  silences. 

“Won’t  I just  be  glad  when  they  all 
begin  to  come  up!”  Jeremy  burst  out  on 
one  occasion.  “ And  they’ll  all  be  so 
s’prised.  And  they’ll  all  talk  to  each 
other  when  they  get  through  the  ground — ” 

“ Sure  they  will,”  Dave  nodded.  “ I’ve 
often  heard  them.” 

“’Cause,  you  know,  everything  talks.” 
Jeremy  became  more  expansive.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  having  his  statements 
accepted.  “The  door  talks  when  it 
squeaks — and  when  it  thunders  the  sky’s 
talking — ” 

“But  what  will  the  flowers  say?” 
prompted  Dave. 

“ The  hollyhocks  will  say,  ‘ I’m  up.’ 
And  the  morning-glories  will  say,  ‘ I am 
too.’  And  the  phlox  ’ll  say,  ‘ I got  through 
first.’  And  the  hollyhock  will  say,  ‘ No, 
I did.’  And  then  the  pansy  will  say, 
‘ Well,  anyway,  this  is  the  nicest  place 
I ever  saw — ’ ” 
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Off  in  the  distance  a bell  began  to 
ring  clamorously. 

That’s  the  schoolhouse  bell.  But  it 
can’t  be  noon  already.”  Dave  took  a big 
silver  watch  from  his  pocket.  Sure 
enough  it  is.  Somehow  I’m  ’way  behind 
this  morning.  Suppose  I’ll  have  to  be 
thinking  about  dinner.  You’d  better 
come  up  to  the  house  with  me.” 

Jeremy  arose  with  alacrity.  His  social 
instincts  had  not  often  been  gratified. 
He  had  not  realized  all  that  staying  with 
the  flowers  meant.  Taking  dinner  at 
some  one  else’s  house,  and  that  some  one 
this  mysteriously  rich  man  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  play  with  flowers,  and  who 
wasn’t  worried  by  having  company  to 
dinner — this  was  a prospect  that  could 
not  be  dallied  with.  If  he  wasn’t  quick 
in  saying  he  would,  perhaps  it  would  be 
taken  away. 

Dave  looked  at  his  willing  guest  medi- 
tatively. 

“Don’t  know  one  thing  about  feed- 
ing a child,”  he  thought.  “ Queer  thing 
my  having  to  think  about  it  at  my  time 
of  life.  But  I fancy  if  I’ve  been  able 
to  feed  plants  all  my  life — when  they 
can’t  tell  what  they  want — until  after- 
ward— I ought  to  be  able  to  find  some- 
thing for  him.  It  does  seem  as  if  the 
earth  ought  to  know  how  to  nourish  a 
growing  thing  better  than  has  been  done 
for  that  child.” 

The  dinner  was  a feast  to  Jeremy. 
Dave  had  filled  a big  bowl  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  with  roses,  lliere  was  so 
little  sale  for  them  at  this  time  of  the 
year  with  the  frugal  Deering  folks  that 
he  could  indulge  himself  with  a clear 
conscience.  The  tints  of  the  flowers  were 
reflected  dully  in  the  satiny  lustre  of  the 
mahogany  table  that  had  been  willed  to 
him  by  his  grandfather.  Tennant  put 
before  his  guest  the  simplest  things  of 
his  simple  larder.  There  were  thin  slices 
of  ham  and  fresh-picked  pease,  bread  and 
butter  which  he  bought  from  Mrs.  Eliot, 
creamy  milk,  and  a glass  bowl  heaped 
with  red  raspberries,  which  were  almost 
as  fragrant  as  the  roses. 

Later  on  Jeremy  would  miss  his  mother 
in  the  dumb,  puzzled  acceptance  wdth 
which  grief  comes  home  to  babies.  Now 
he  w^as  conscious  that  instead  of  a nerv- 
ously anxious,  sombre  woman  opposite 
liim,  there  was  a smiling  old  man  wnth 


sunny  blue  eyes  who  seemed  interested 
in  his  remarks.  Moreover,  since  there  was 
no  cloth  on  the  table — point  for  which, 
had  Dave  known  it,  Deering  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  pardon  him — it  did  not  seem  at 
all  a serious  matter  when  he  had  an  acci- 
dent with  food  on  its  way  to  his  mouth. 

Late  that  night  Tennant  had  still  not 
finished  his  work.  The  child  had  hin- 
dered him.  The  florist  was  pottering 
about  the  greenhouse  in  the  moonlight 
doing  some  belated  tasks.  He  passed  the 
white  rose.  The  flower  was  drooping  on 
its  stem,  more,  it  seemed  to  Dave,  than 
it  had  done  during  the  daytime.  It  made 
him  think  of  the  way  Jeremy  had  looked 
when  he  had  last  seen  him,  after  the 
supper  dishes  were  done,  playing  languid- 
ly with  his  pots  outside  the  greenhouse 
door.  The  old  man  drew  out  his  watch. 

“ Ten  o’clock !”  he  cried,  guiltily.  “ I’ve 
forgotten  him.  I’m  sure  he  ought  to 
be  in  bed!” 

Wlien  he  found  Jeremy,  the  child  was 
lying,  crumpled  up,  on  the  ground,  asleep. 
His  clothes  and  hair  were  damp  with  the 
heavy  dew.  Dave  picked  him  up  hur- 
riedly and  took  him  to  the  house.  At 
the  threshold  he  stood  in  bewilderment. 

“ Why ! Where  am  I going  to  put 
him — there’s  no  place  but  my  bed !” 

At  the  word  the  child  wakened. 

“ Don’t  want  to — go — bed,”  he  mur- 
mured, sleepily.  “ Haven’t  any  nightie." 

Dave  smiled  ruefully. 

“ Hadn’t  thought  of  that,  either,”  he 
said.  “I’m  afraid  aunt  wouldn’t  approve 
of  me.  Well,  we’ll  have  to  manage  for 
to-night  with  an  old  undershirt  of  mine.” 

When  Jeremy  was  finally  placed  in  the 
midst  of  Dave’s  big  feather-bed,  the  man 
stooped  clumsily  to  tuck  the  child  in — 
as  he  remembered  his  mother  used  to  do 
for  him.  Jeremy  opened  his  eyes  half 
way — ^lie  was  almost  asleep  again. 

“ Mother — ” he  said,  comfortably,  and 
turned  on  his  side. 

Outside  everything  was  white  in  the 
moonlight.  Dave  sat  down  heavily  in  his 
old  rocking-chair  on  the  porch.  He  was 
very  tired.  The  “ Mother  ” of  the  forlorn 
child  up-stairs  had  brought  the  tears  to 
his  eyes.  It  made  him  humble. 

“ Must  have  been  demented  to  think  I 
could  take  the  place  of  any  woman,  much 
less  a mother — or  even  a mother’s  sister. 
For  a man  sixty-od<l  who  can  hardly  take 
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care  of  himself,  and  who  never  had  any- 
thing: more  to  do  with  a child  before  than 
to  give  him  the  flowers  his  mother  sent 
him  for—” 

He  left  the  sentence  unfinished  and  sat 
for  a time  in  troubled  silence.  The  peace 
of  the  night  had  begun  to  rest  him  when 
he  started  up. 

If  I haven’t  forgotten  the  green- 
house !”  he  groaned.  “ The  boy  drove 
everything  else  out  of  my  head!” 

A child  can  do  more  unexpected 
things  than  a hybrid  plant,”  said  Dave, 
with  rueful  emphasis. 

It  was  a week  since  Jeremy  had  come 
to  the  greenhouse. 

Strange  how  steady  a plant  is,  com- 
pared with  a baby.  Once  you  get  her 
fixed,  when  you  look  for  pink  you  find  it, 
and  when  you  expect  red,  there  it  is. 
But  a boy — ” 

He  went  back  into  the  tool  house  to 
get  his  shears. 

Got  to  start  those  cuttings  to-day, 
no  matter  how  queer  I feel,”  he  said. 

Wonder  what  makes  me  so  tired  and 
gives  me  such  a headache  ? Throat’s  sore, 
too.  Must  have  caught  cold — it’s  a mir- 
acle that  Jeremy  didn’t,  that  night  I 
forgot  him.  But  I’ve  lost  so  much  time 
getting  the  boy’s  room  fixed  and  learning 
TO  ‘ do  his  back  buttons,’  as  he  says — ” 
Tennant  stopped  to  chuckle,  but  the 
sound  was  a hoarse  one.  He  went  into 
the  tool  house  to  get  some  pots. 

What  an  impatient  fellow  I am!”  he 
sai<l,  bringing  the  white  rose  out  to  his 
working  - table.  The  second  rose  had 
opened;  there  were  no  more  buds  on  the 
plant.  ‘‘  Here  men  cleverer  than  I am 
have  been  at  work  for  generations  grow- 
ing the  stock  that  I’m  trying  to  play 
pranks  with  now.  Wonder  how  many 
hundreds  of  years  it  is,  girl,  since  one  of 
your  forebears  was  a hedge  rose.  Suppose 
I don’t  need  to  have  my  feelings  hurt  be- 
cause a four-year-old  looked  cross  when 
T told  him  to  pull  up  weeds  instead  of 
planting  seeds  in  his  flower  bed.  I 
thought  this  morning  would  be  a good 
time  for  him  to  learn  that  there  is  such 
a thing  as  work.  That  poppy  bed  ought 
to  bring  him  out  of  his  little  temper;  I 
never  can  look  at  them  wnthout  wanting 
to  dance — that  is,  when  I don’t  feel  as 
spineless  as  I do  this  morning.  I don’t 


know  any  way  to  teach  humans  but  the 
way  we  train  plants:  put  them  where  good 
things  can  pour  in  on  them,  and  they 
can’t  help  drinking  them  in — crowds  the 
ugly  things  out,  I fancy.” 

He  sat  down  heavily  on  a wooden  bench. 

“ I wonder  if  old  age  can  strike  one  all 
at  once  this  way — that’s  a bad  outlook 
with  a boy  to  bring  up.  I can’t  let  him 
go  now;  it  wouldn’t  be  fair.” 

Mrs.  Eliot  appeared  at  the  door.  Dave 
got  up  to  meet  her,  and  then  instinctively 
stepped  aside  to  make  way  for  her.  No 
one  needed  to  be  told  that  Mrs.  Eliot  was 
a managing  woman. 

I’ve  come  to  see  about  J eremy’s 
schooling,”  she  began,  briskly.  The 
school  board  is  making  out  the  lists  for 
next  year,  and  they  want  all  the  names. 
You  are  going  to  send  him,  I suppose — 
that  is,  if  you  keep  him,”  she  added, 
doubtfully. 

Why,  I hadn’t  thought  of  it,  madam. 
Jeremy  is  only  four  years  old.” 

That’s  quite  old  enough.  It  will  take 
him  out  of  your  way.  And  then  he  will 
want  to  get  through  earlier  than  most. 
You’ll  want  him  to  be  learning  a trade.” 

The  child  is  happy  out  - of  - doors, 
madam.  HJe  needs  the  air  and  the  sun- 
light. He  is  grrowing  stronger  already. 
And  as  for  a trade,”  he  smiled  slightly, 

perhaps  I can  teach  him  one.” 

‘^To  grow  flowers?”  demanded  Mrs. 
Eliot,  sceptically.  Something  in  the 
glance  of  her  keen  eyes  convinced  Dave 
that  she  saw  clear  through  his  pocket  to 
his  old  leather  wallet,  and  knew  that  he 
had  begun  to  draw  on  the  little  surplus 
he  had  brought  from  Danforth.  He 
dropped  the  subject  and  steadied  himself 
against  the  door. 

“I  don’t  think  Jeremy  wants  to  go 
to  school — ” 

Nonsense ! Boys  never  want  to  go 
to  school.  If  you  don’t  start  them  eftrly, 
they’ll  be  at  a disadvantage  later  on.” 

Tennant  didn’t  reply  for  a moment. 
He  was  feeling  curiously  weak.  Then 
he  looked  at  Mrs.  Eliot  with  his  gentle 
nut-cracker  smile. 

‘‘  In  plants,  madam,  precocity  is  a 
disease.” 

Plants  don’t  have  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing,” snapped  the  capable  lady. 

Tennant  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore- 
head ; he  never  could  understand  his 
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neighbors.  He  smiled  guiltily  as  he 
thought  of  some  of  his  methods  with 
Jeremy.  What,  he  wondered,  would  Mrs. 
Eliot  think  if  she  could  see,  from  her 
closed  evening  shutters,  a small  faun 
capering  about  on  the  cool  wet  grass, 
the  spray  from  a garden  hose  playing 
deliciously  upon  its  glistening  white  skin  ? 

Mrs.  Eliot  recalled  him  to  proper  at- 
tention. 

Another  thing  I wanted  to  see  about 
was  Jeremy’s  clothes.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  them  ?” 

Dave  blinked. 

“ His  poor  mother  left  him  with — 
things,”  he  said,  vaguely.  His  aunt 
brought  them  over  after  the  funeral.” 

Summer  things,”  replied  Mrs.  Eliot, 
promptly.  They’ll  never  do  for  winter 
in  this  climate.” 

Well — I guess  they’ll  come — ” Ten- 
nant’s eyes  wandered  over  the  green  and 
blooming  earth,  and  he  smiled  in  response 
to  his  thought. 

‘‘  Not  unless  somebody  makes  them.” 
Mrs.  Eliot’s  black  eyes  snapped  energet- 
ically. I have  taken  the  matter  up 
with  the  Dorcas  Society.  If  you  give 
me  the  money,  I will  get  some  serge  and 
flannel  over  to  the  Centre  to-day.  Then 
we  can  go  to  work  on  them  the  next 
meeting.  Ten  dollars  will  do — underwear 
and  all.  It’s  best  to  be  forehanded.” 

Dave  looked  bewildered,  but  he  me- 
chanically extracted  ten  dollars  from  the 
diminishing  surplus.  After  Mrs.  Eliot 
had  gone  he  sank  back  on  the  bench. 

Lilics-of-the-valley  aren’t  modern  in 
their  tailor.  Well,  well,  we’ll  take  the 
Dorcas  Society  as  a substitute.  The 
idea !”  he  burst  out,  indignantly.  As  if 
I would  send  the  boy  away  to  school! 
When  I haven’t  found  out  yet  how  to 
answer  his  questions  about  his  mother! 
— Well,  boy?”  as  Jeremy  came  running 
in  breathlessly. 

Oh,  Dad  - Dave  ” — this  name  was 
Jeremy’s  own  invention,  bestowed  upon 
the  old  man  after  he  had  apparently 
thought  the  matter  over  for  four  days, — 
you  said  you  were  going  to  make  pieces 
of  the  white  rose  grow  to-day.  May  I 
watch  you  ? I’ve  pulled  all  the  weeds  up.” 

“I  believe  he  is  going  to  love  them 
as  much  as  I do,”  thought  Tennant,  feel- 
ing better.  “ The  poppies  did  their  work.” 

You  see,  Jeremy.”  he  said,  going  back 


to  his  work-table  again,  I want  to  make 
as  many  plants  from  the  bush  as  I can. 
It’s  the  only  way  to  fix  this  kind  of  a 
rose,  to  establish  it.  That’s  because 
it  has  come  from  cross-fertilization — 
but,  of  course,  you  can’t  understand  that. 
Now,  she  won’t  stand  much  cutting.  ’ 
He  cut  off  four  pieces.  One  of  these 
I am  going  to  graft  on  to  a stouter  bush; 
one  I am  going  to  bud.  The  other  two 
I am  going  to  put  into  strong  earth 
and  root.” 

Jeremy’s  eager  little  hands  were  dart- 
ing out,  fingering,  touching,  with  swift 
humming-bird  motions. 

How  many  times  have  I told  you 
not  to  touch  things?”  said  Dave,  sharply. 

I tell  you  over  and  over  and  it  does 
no  good.” 

Jeremy’s  quick  motion  as  he  shrank 
back  touched  an  empty  flower  pot.  It 
rolled  to  the  floor  and  broke.  “ If  it  had 
been  the  rose  itself  that  you  touched,  the 
same  thing  would  have  happened!”  Sud- 
denly he  perceived  that  he  was  trembling 
with  impatience  and  that  the  child  was 
looking  at  him  fearfully,  all  the  gladness 
gone  from  his  face. 

“I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  ?”  thought  Dave.  I never  was  like 
this  before.  So  foolish,  too.  As  if  we 
didn’t  have  to  make  a plant  do  the  same 
thing  for  generations  before  it  is  taught. 
And  then,  if  we  leave  them  to  their  own 
way,  they  go  baek.  I surely  ought  to  have 
learned  to  be  patient.” 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  and  Jeremy 
watched  him.  But  while  Dave  was  pre- 
paring the  stocky  bush  to  receive  the  cut- 
ting the  child  grew  tired;  he  wanted  his 
own  cuttings  to  graft  and  slip.  The 
florist  good-naturedly  stopped  his  task  to 
clip  some  pieces  from  other  roses,  which 
the  child  arranged  beside  Dad-Dave’s 
cuttings.  For  a few  minutes  he  was  hap- 
pily busy  sticking  rose  sprays  into  flower 
pots.  Then  a new  idea  came  to  him, 
and  he  ran  in  and  out  on  mysterious 
errands  of  his  own. 

Dave  succeeded  in  setting  the  precious 
graft.  When  he  had  finished,  he  looked 
at  it  in  perplexity. 

^‘It  doesn’t  look  right,”  he  said.  He 
was  oddly  disconcerted.  His  head  was 
queer  and  hot  and  his  throat  ached.  He 
was  uncertain  from  dizziness.  “ I feel 
ill.  If  I hadn’t  begun,  I wouldn’t  do 
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anything  more  to-day.”  He  selected  a 
plant  for  the  budding.  As  he  crossed 
the  room  he  staggered.  At  that  moment 
Jeremy  ran  in. 

I found  a nice  garden  for  the  rosie,” 
he  said,  and  stopped,  looking  at  the  old 
man  with  wonder. 

will  have  to — stop  a little  and — 
rest,”  he  said  to  Jeremy.  “ Come  with 
me — boy.” 

Jeremy  put  his  hand  in  Dave^s.  When 
they  were  outside  the  door — 

‘‘Wait  a minute,”  Tennant  said,  anx- 
iously. “I  must — put — the  girl  away.” 
He  went  back  into  the  greenhouse.  When 
he  came  out  again  he  walked  with  still 
greater  difficulty. 

“ I’m— tired,”  Dave  said,  thickly.  “ I’ll 
come — back  after  I have  rested  a few 
— minutes.” 

By  the  time  Dave  had  partly  dragged 
himself,  partly  been  pushed  by  Jeremy, 
on  to  his  high  old  bed,  he  looked  at  the 
child  so  wildly  and  spoke  in  such  a queer 
choked  voice  and  had  such  a red  face 
that  Jeremy  was  frightened  and  ran  for 
Mrs.  Eliot.  That  was  the  way  his  mother 
had  looked  before  she  went  to  heaven. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  said  Ten- 
nant had  diphtheria.  Mrs.  Eliot  told 
him  of  Jeremy’s  clothes,  and  the  doctor 
said  that  undoubtedly  the  disease  had 
been  brought  to  the  old  florist  by  poor 
little  Jeremy.  Hearing  this  was  the  last 
thing  that  Dave  was  conscious  of  for  a 
long  time. 

When,  after  an  interval  which  he  could 
not  have  defined,  but  which  seemed  to 
him  a chasm  filled  with  choking,  burning 
vapor,  the  haze  at  last  cleared  away,  Mrs. 
Eliot  was  sitting  by  the  bed. 

“Jeremy?”  whispered  the  old  man. 

Mrs.  Eliot  smiled  and  pointed  to  the 
comer  of  the  room,  where  the  child  sat 
playing  quietly.  There  seemed  some- 
thing strange  to  Tennant,  but  he  was  too 
weak  to  think. 

“ Too  white,” — ^he  spoke  again,  with  a 
motion  of  his  eyelids  toward  the  boy. 
This  again  made  him  think  of  some- 
thing, but  he  couldn’t  quite  get  hold  of  it. 

“Yes,  Jeremy  would  stay  in  the  room 
with  you,”  Mrs.  Eliot  nodded.  “ He’s 
bleached  out.” 

Jeremy,  awestruck,  came  toward  the 
bed.  Then  Dave  knew  what  it  was  that 
had  seemed  strange:  the  child  was 
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playing  with  blocks.  He  had  never  be- 
fore seen  him  with  any  plaything  but  the 
flowers.  He  had  a thrill  of  close,  warm 
happiness  when  it  grew  clear  to  him  that 
Jeremy  had  stayed  with  him  rather  than 
go  outdoors.  It  made  the  world  different 
somehow.  Could  it  be  that  the  child 
was  really  fond  of  him? 

Jeremy  spoke  solemnly,  as  he  felt  it 
was  right  to  do. 

“ I planted  the  pieces,  Dad-Dave.” 

Dave  raised  himself,  gasping,  on  his  arm. 

“ The  white  rose  I”  he  cried,  wondering 
that  he  could  for  a minute  have  forgotten. 

“All  your  plants  are  safe,”  said  Mrs. 
Eliot,  in  the  indulgent  voice  she  knew 
was  the  right  thing  to  use  with  sick 
people.  “Mr.  Eliot  watered  them  and 
took  care  of  them  for  you.” 

Dave  sank  back  on  his  pillows,  ex- 
hausted. 

“I  don’t  know  what  Jeremy  means,” 
Mrs.  Eliot  continued.  “When  Mr.  Eliot 
was  gathering  up  some  rubbish  to  be 
burned,  Jeremy  rushed  up  and  said  that 
Dad-Dave  didn’t  want  him  to  bum  it; 
Dad-Dave  wanted  to  plant  it.  So  Mr. 
Eliot  let  him  take  what  he  wanted.” 

“ I couldn’t  find  the  nice  garden  I put 
the  rosie  in,”  said  Jeremy,  wisely  nod- 
ding his  head.  “ So  I put  the  pieces  in 
flower  pots,  just  the  way  Dad-Dave  does.” 

Tennant  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  afraid—”  he  said,  weakly.  “Did 
they  take  root,  boy? — But  of  course  you 
can’t  tell.  How  soon  can  I get  up?” 

“ Not  for  two  weeks,  Mr.  Tennant. 
You  have  been  very  ill.” 

Dave  closed  his  eyes  wearily.  When 
he  opened  them,  Jeremy  had  run  out  of 
the  room.  Tennant  turned  over  on  his 
side.  He  felt  suddenly  very  lonely. 

“ Couldn’t  expect  him  to  stay  shut  up 
here,”  he  thought — ^“two  weeks.  Well,” 
— as  he  steadied  his  quivering  lips — “I 
suppose  Mr.  Eliot  will  take  care  of  them. 
Don’t  see  but  I’ve  got  to  think  so.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  boy’s  slips  may  have 
taken  root.”  But  he  knew  he  did  not 
really  hope.  “ If  anything  has  happened 
to  the  white  rose! — Can’t  seem  to  remem- 
ber just  where  I left  her.”  He  trem- 
bled. “Don’t  sec  how  I am  going  to 
stand — ^not  knowing.  No  use  to  ask 
Eliot.  She  has  stopped  blooming  by  this 
time,  and  no  one  but  myself  would  know 
her.”  He  closed  his  eyes  again. 
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Jeremy  crept  quietly  into  the  room. 
His  hands  were  full  of  flowers — roses, 
heliotropes,  carnations.  He  laid  them 
on  the  bed. 

Well,  if  the  boy  hasn’t  cut  long 
stems!”  Dave  raised  himself  on  his  el- 
bow and  examined  them.  “And  not  a 
bud.  I believe  you’re  going  to  be  Bad’s 
own  boy.  Come  to  see  your  sick  daddy, 
girls?”  He  buried  his  face  in  the  sweet- 
ness. “Knew  just  what  I wanted,”  he 
said,  softly.  Then,  after  a pause,  “I’m 
sure  the  white  rose  is  safe.” 

He  fell  asleep,  as  never  since  his  child- 
hood he  had  fallen  asleep  before,  the 
childish  figrure  beside  him  trying  des- 
perately hard  to  keep  still. 

When  at  last  Dave  was  allowed  to 
crawl  over  to  the  greenhouse,  Jeremy  by 
his  side,  the  man’s  heart  beat  tumultu- 
ously. A rush  of  perfume  greeted  him 
from  the  open  door.  He  went  breath- 
lessly in. 

On  the  table,  in  front  of  the  door, 
were  the  flower  pots,  each  with  a withered 
slip  in  it.  Jeremy  watched  the  florist’s 
face.  He  felt  that  the  slips  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Dave  gave  no 
sign,  but  set  his  lips  tighter  while  he 
hunted  for  the  plant  he  had  gprafted. 
He  found  the  bush  among  the  others. 
The  plant  was  flourishing,  but  the  cut- 
ting he  had  bound  on  hung  forlornly, 
quite  dead. 

Dave  groaned. 

“ Why  couldn’t  I have  waited  an  hour 
longer  to  be  sick?  We’ll  have  to  get 
along  with  the  mother.  Perhaps  I can 
strengthen  her  somehow.  Perhaps  Jep- 
som  will  give  her  the  prize — if  there 
are  no  others  competing.”  While  he 
was  speaking,  his  eyes  were  searching 
the  greenhouse. 

He  looked  first  at  the  place  on  the 
shelves  where  the  plant  was  accustomed 
to  be.  It  was  not  there.  Then  he  sought 
the  table  where  he  had  last  been  work- 
ing with  her.  The  table  was  bare  and 
clean.  Row  after  row  of  plants  he 
scanned,  his  eyes  growing  terrified  as 
he  did  not  find  the  thing  he  sought.  At 
last  he  gave  a cry. 

“ Oh  1 — I remember.  I put  her  in  the 
tool  house — ^had  an  idea  she  would  be 
safer  there!  Went  back  to  do  it,  the 
last  thing!” 

He  was  at  the  tool-house  door.  The 


door  was  locked,  but  the  key  hung  on  a 
nail  beside  it.  Dave  opened  the  door. 
Jeremy  kept  close  to  his  side.  The  child 
heard  him  cry  out  and  saw  his  face.  He 
shrank  from  it.  The  old  man  looked  at 
him  fiercely.  He  pointed  wildly  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  put  the  white  rose. 

There  it  was — a white  rose  no  longer. 
Jeremy  saw  a tall  stalk,  dead  and  dry  and 
bearing  a cluster  of  yellowed  petals.  In 
place  of  the  perfiune  it  gave  out  a 
dusty  smell. 

“You  did  it.  I took  you  in.  You 
brought  the  sickness  with  you;  the  doc- 
tor said  so.  That’s  why  I forgot  her, 
and  she’s  dead!” 

Jeremy  stood  quiet — so  quiet  that  that 
of  itself  forced  itself  on  Dave’s  despair. 
Tennant  checked  himself.  The  child  was 
watching  him  with  the  same  look  of  dumb 
terror  in  his  eyes  as  had  been  there  when 
he  fled  from  the  Silence  that  had  been 
his  mother. 

The  old  man  tried  to  control  himself. 
It  took  some  minutes,  for  he  was  shat- 
tered. 

“What  am  I doing  to  the  child?”  he 
said  to  himself.  “After  I’ve  been  say- 
ing he  needed  happiness  and  love — the 
kind  of  sunshine  growing  things  can’t 
be  without.  The  flowers  won’t  do  their 
best  unless  you  love  them.  I won’t  starve 
this  one — even  if  the  other  is  gone.” 

He  took  the  boy  into  his  arms.  The 
little,  warm,  clinging  body,  which  he  had 
meant  to  comfort,  comforted  him.  He 
forced  his  stiffened  face  to  smile.  The 
smile  was  so  instantly  reflected  back  by 
the  little  watching  face  that  it  seemed 
to  have  originated  with  Jeremy,  not  Dave. 

“We’ll  manage,”  said  Dave,  turning 
his  back  on  the  rose  bush  and  its  dead 
hopes.  “ There’s  work  in  Dave  yet, 
years  of  work.  I’ll  think  of  something. 
I can  take  care  of  you  for  a while  yet — 
until — the  thought  was  still  so  dark  a 
one  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  his  voice — “ until  somebody 
has  to  take  care  of  me — ” 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  some- 
thing prompted  Jeremy  to  squeeze  Dave’s 
fingers! 

Dave  dropped  the  handle  of  his  culti- 
vator and  i*ew  the  Bugle  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  made  his  way  cautiously  be- 
tween his  rows  of  early  potatoes  and  out 
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to  where  a fallen  log  promised  a com- 
fortable seat.  He  had  turned  his  poppy 
field  into  a truck  patch. 

He  unfolded  the  sheet  and  turned  to 
the  place  he  was  looking  for. 

‘‘‘ Jepsom’s  Thousand  Going  Begging!’” 
he  read.  ‘ Adams  County  Florists  Can’t 
Master  Hybridization ! No  One  To  Claim 
Prize ! County  Fair  Next  Week !’  ” 

Dave  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper. 

‘‘The  fair’s  a week  earlier  this  year 
than  it  was  last,”  he  said,  listlessly.  Then 
a rather  grim  smile  brought  his  nose  and 
chin  almost  together. 

“ I knew  Gundlach  couldn’t  do  it.”  He 
returned  to  the  paper.  “ And  as  for 
McClane — ” Dave  smiled  proudly.  “ I 
believe  my  boy,  Jeremy,  could  beat  him. 
Could  in  a few  years,  anyway,”  he  said, 
defensively.  “ Wonder  how  I ever  got 
along  without  him.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment  while 
Tennant’s  eyes  were  fixed  hungrily  on 
the  flowers. 

“ I wish  I could  stop  and  work  over 
there  the  rest  of  the  day.  Seems  as  if 
pease  and  beans  and  things  take  more 
time  than  they’re  worth.  Only  time  I was 
really  interested  in  them  was  when  they 
were  in  bloom.  All  I can  do  to  keep  my- 
self from  stopping  everything  to  see  what 
I can  do  with  potato  flowers.”  He 
chuckled  as  he  put  the  paper  back  into 
his  pocket. 

When  he  had  risen  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  his  eyes  wavering  between  the 
greenhouse  and  the  truck  patch.  At  last, 
shaking  his  head  at  his  own  wavering, 
he  started  virtuously  back  to  his  rows 
of  potatoes. 

“ Wish  I had  more  time  to  work  with 
Jeremy  over  the  flowers,”  he  thought. 
Then  he  laughed  shortly. 

“ Fancy  it’s  more  important  that  the 
boy  should  have  something  to  eat  and 
shoes  to  wear — on  Sunday,  anyway.”  He 
took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  deserted 
cultivator  again  and  finished  the  row. 
He  stooped  stiffly  to  pull  up  a weed  that 
had  escaped  upturning. 

“ It’s  queer  how  much  rather  people 
would  buy  vegetables  than  flowers,”  he 
thought. 

There  was  a sound  of  little  bare 
feet  paddling  the  walk.  As  he  heard  it, 
Dave’s  smile  drove  every  hint  of  bitter- 
ness from  his  face.  Jeremy  burst  into 


view.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes 
shining. 

“ Come  with  me,  Dad-Dave,”  he  pant- 
ed. “I’ve  found  her.  You  know  I told 
you  I found  a nice  garden  for  my  rosie. 
Don’t  you  remember?  I told  you  the 
day  the  dip  — diph  — it  came.  I lost 
her.  I couldn’t  find  the  place — ” 

“Found  something  else,  boy?”  laughed 
Dave.  “Your  garden  must  be  full  now.” 
Jeremy  had  a special  plot  for  the  waifs 
he  brought  in  from  the  woods  and  fields. 
He  was  indignant  when  any  one  called 
them  weeds.  They  were  flowers,  every 
one.  “And  it  really  is  wonderful,”  Dave 
was  beginning  to  boast — when  he  found 
any  one  who  would  listen  to  him.  “ It 
is  wonderful  what  he  has  accomplished 
with  some  of  them.  He’ll  go  far  some 
day,  that  boy  of  mine.” 

“Yes,  do  come  with  me,  Dad-Dave. 
I’ve  found  the  rosie  I want  to  show  you. 
She’s  in  bloom !” 

Dave  dropped  the  handle  of  the  culti- 
vator. “All  right;  we’ll  go  to  see  her,” 
he  said,  with  a humorous  backward 
glance  at  his  unfinished  work.  Dave 
never  allowed  himself  not  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Jeremy’s  enthusiasms. 

“But  take  a trowel,  Dad-Dave,”  went 
on  the  insistent  little  voice.  “We  want 
to  take  her  home.” 

Dave  meekly  hobbled  into  the  tool 
house  to  get  the  trowel.  When  he  got 
back,  Jeremy  was  tugging  at  a big 
flower  pot. 

“ This  is  too  heaby  for  you,  Dad-Dave,” 
he  said,  protestingly,  as  Dave  tried  to  take 
it.  “ I’ll  carry  it  for  you.” 

Dave  laughed  in  pure  delight. 

“Too  heaby  for  me,  is  it,  boy?”  he 
demanded. 

“Yes,”  Jeremy  answered,  tersely. 
There  were  one  or  two  consonants  which 
he  was  uncertain  about.  He  usually 
slurred  them  over,  his  eyes  fixed  sus- 
piciously on  his  auditor.  Pushed  to  the 
wall,  he  refused  to  repeat  the  word. 

“ All  right,  Jeremy.”  said  Dave,  grave- 
ly. “I’m  afraid  it  is  too  much  for  me. 
You  shall  carry  it.” 

Proudly  bearing  the  flower  pot,  Jeremy 
led  the  way  to  the  wood  that  skirted  the 
edge  of  Dave’s  clearing.  When  they  had 
walked  a few  rods  they  came  to  a little 
hollow  where  there  was  a break  in  the 
thick  undergrowth.  Trees  roofed  it;  the 
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soil  was  black  with  the  richness  of 
fallen  leaves. 

Jeremy  left  the  path  and,  putting  down 
his  flower  pot,  crawled  behind  a screen- 
ing clump  of  bushes.  Dave  followed  with 
some  difficulty. 

Rising  vigorously  out  of  the  earth  was 
a little  rose  bush.  The  flower  was  a 
warm,  pure  white;  there  were  petals  still 
screening,  with  their  delicious  curving, 
the  heart.  It  seemed  so  marvellous  a 
thing  for  a rose  to  be  blooming  so  far 
from  cultivation  that  Dave  for  the  mo- 
ment could  feel  nothing  but  wonder.  It 
was  as  if  the  forest  in  its  old  age  brought 
forward  a miracle  of  youth. 

As  he  looked  he  became  conscious  of 
a familiar,  unmistakable  perfume.  He 
stared  around. 

“Jacqueminot?”  he  said,  vaguely. 
“Where  does  that  come  from?” 

“Why,  iPs  the  rosie,”  said  Jeremy, 
triumphantly.  “^Wine  and  spice  and — 
all  things — nice.’  Don’t  you  remember? 
I planted  her.” 

Dave  stared  at  him. 

“ When  did  you  plant  it  ?”  he  demanded. 

“ The  day  the  dip — diph — the  day  it 
came.  *You  were  putting  some  pieces  in 
a pot  and  you  gave  me  some.  I found 
this  garden  that  was  prettier  than  the 
pots.  And  afterward  I put  the  others 
in  pots.  But  they  got  all  dry.” 

Slowly  Dave  went  back  over  the  scene 
— the  child  playing — the  slips  he  had  cut 
for  him — put  beside  the  others. 

“ Why  1”  he  cried,  still  hardly  believing. 
“ It’s  the  white  rose.”  He  flung  himself 
beside  it.  “It  is  Jepsom’s  rose — And 
the  fair  is  only  a week  off.  Theresa  still 
time  for  the  prized  He  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  shouted,  waving  his  trowel  mad- 
ly around  his  head. 

The  next  instant  the  wonder  of  the 
thing  had  sobered  him.  It  seemed  too 
marvellous — ^the  flower  waiting  hidden — 
the  rose  in  bloom  to  show  him  what  it  was 
— the  bud  that  would  be  just  in  bloom  at 
fair-time — all  so  strangely  opportune. 

“ It’s  a — miracle,”  thou^t  Tennant, 
dazed.  “ It’s  one  of  the  fairy  books  come 
true.  It’s — ridiculous !” 

Trowel  in  hand,  he  knelt  down  beside 
the  plant.  He  began  mechanically  to 
test  the  earth  around  the  roots.  The 
fortune  that  would  surely  be  his  began 
to  fill  his  consciousness, — all  that  it  meant 


of  release  from  work,  when  work  would 
be  too  heavy — ^it  all  surged  over  him,  a 
warm,  comfortable  flood. 

“ Dad-Da ve!”  said  an  impatient  little 
voice.  “ Isn’t  this  the  rosie  you  wanted  ? 
Haven’t  I found  it  for  you  ?” 

“Yes,  dear  boy,”  said  Dave,  gently. 
“ You  have  found  it — ^for  me.” 

“ ^ Wine  and  spice  and  all  things 
nice,’  ” chanted  Jeremy,  capering  beside 
the  rose  bush. 

In  a dream,  Dave  looked  at  diild  and 
plant.  From  the  heart  of  the  crowning 
flower  the  fragrance  poured  forth  that 
was  the  very  soul  of  it.  He  drew  it  in, 
filling  his  lungs  with  the  essence  of  de- 
light. Dave  turned  toward  the  child  and 
smiled.  At  the  smile  Jeremy’s  face  broke 
into  a sunburst  of  joy.  From  his  eyes, 
it  seemed  to  Tennant,  streamed  a radiance 
that  was  the  soul  of  the  child.  It  held 
him.  He  could  feel  his  heart  swell  as 
he  drew  it  in.  He  could  not  think  of 
the  rose.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the 
child’s  eyes  were  saying. 

“ ^ Wine  and  spice  and  all  things 
nice,’”  Jeremy  sang,  waiting,  impa- 
tiently now,  for  Dave  to  begin  to  trans- 
plant the  rose  bush. 

“ ‘ Wine  and  spice  and  all  things  nice,’  ” 
Dave  took  up  the  jingle  in  wonder.  “ It’s 
that.  You’re  that  to  me — ^the  very  sweet- 
ness of  life  itself.  For,  Jeremy,  you  are 
— Love.  No  one  has  ever  given — ^that  to 
Dave  Tennant — since  his  mother  tucked 
him  into  bed — ^the  last  time.” 

As  Dave  and  Jeremy  worked  happily, 
taking  up  the  white  rose  bush,  Dave’s 
tongue  ran  garrulously  on — ^it  seemed 
that  he  could  not  stop  talking. 

“And,  Jeremy,”  he  babbled,  “you’ll 
have  such  a greenhouse  as  there  isn’t  in 
this  State.  But  first  we’U  have  the 
truck  patch  turned  into  a rose  garden. 
You’ll  have  a wing  built  on  just  for  the 
white  roses — ^for  we’ll  ask  Jepsom  to  let 
us  make  cuttings.  And  people  will  come 
from  all  over  the  State.  You’ll  have  an 
experimental  greenhouse.  No,”  he  broke 
off  to  say — “ we  don’t  want  any  earth  but 
this — ^the  forest  knew  better  than  I did. 
And  the  house  will  be  made  into  an  office. 
And  over  the  door  of  it  will  be — ^I’m 
going  to  take  out  papers  when  we  take 
the  rose  to  the  fair — over  the  door  will 
be,  * David  Tennant  and  Son 
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My  Discoveries  in  Tibet 

BY  DR.  SVEN  HEDIN 
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CERTAIN  misleading  accounts  of 
my  recent  journey  in  Tibet  hav- 
ing become  current,  I propose  to 
give  some  explanations  on  the  subject, 
especially  with  regard  to  its  latest  phase. 

The  statement  that  I had  intended  to 
go  from  Shigatse  to  Lhasa  is  incorrect, 
for  it  was  just  that  part  of  eastern  Tibet 
which  had  been  visited  by  Younghus- 
band’s  expedition  which  had  the  least 
attraction  of  all  for  me;  it  was  a dis- 
trict which  from  a geographical  point 
of  view  had  been  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, surveyed,  and  exploited  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  of  Central  Asia. 

Another  misconception  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  press  is  that  I was  forced 
against  my  will  to  go  to  the  west  instead 
of  to  the  east  or  northeast.  Western. 
Tibet  is  pretty  thoroughly  traversed  by 
routes.  Neither  in  the  great  breadth  of 
eastern  Tibet  are  there  many  blank  spots 
of  importance  left.  But  between  these 
two  districts  the  map  of  Tibet  showed 
a very  broad  central  belt,  which  was  al- 
most entirely  blank,  and  which  was  only 
crossed  by  three  latitudinal  strips  of  ex- 
plored country,  namely,  Wellby’s  route 
in  the  north.  Bower’s  in  the  centre,  and, 
farther  south,  Nain-Singh’s,  Littledale’s, 
and  mine,  all  of  which  lie  pretty  near 
together.  With  these  exceptions  all  this 
country  was  unknown,  and  I was  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  traverse  the  greater 
part  of  it  during  my  trip  to  Shigratse, 
which  occupied  half  a year,  and  was 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  a hun- 
dred caravan  animals  and  twenty  thou- 
sand rupees. 

The  most  important  discovery  we 
made  in  thus  traversing  diagonally  the 
whole  of  Tibet  was  the  gigantic  chain 
of  mountains  we  crossed  by  the  Sela  pass, 
which  is  over  19,000  feet  high.  How  lit- 
tle this  chain  of  mountains  had  hitherto 
been  dreamed  of  is  evident  from,  amongst 
other  thingrs,  the  supposition  indulged 
in  by  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  in  his  book, 
Tibet  the  Mysterious,  that  the  great 


central  lakes  (Dangra  Yum  Tso,  Ngan- 
zi  Tso,  etc.)  were  the  sources  of  the 
Brahmaputra’s  northern  tributaries — ^that 
is  to  say,  that  there  was  a stretch  of 
relatively  flat  country  where  in  reality 
we  found  there  was  one  of  the  highest 
ranges  of  mountains  in  the  whole  world, 
a chain  which  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  Himalayas  and  their  kind. 
Captain  O’Connor  suspected  their  ex- 
istence by  hearsay.  The  chain  known 
as  Nin  Chen  Tangla,  which  is  sit- 
uated south  of  the  Tengri  Nor,  was 
well  known  and  had  been  crossed  by 
Littledale  and  several  others,  but  no  one 
knew  that  this  chain  stretched  for  close 
upon  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  west- 
northwest,  as  I now  discovered.  It  is 
a certainty  that  it  also  stretches  to  the 
east,  and  has  a total  length  of  about  two 
thousand  miles.  The  average  height  of 
the  passes  is  some  few  hundred  metres 
higher  than  in  the  Himalayas  and  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Kara-korum  and  Arka- 
tagh.  Wherever  I have  crossed  the  range 
it  has  only  one  crest  forming  the  water- 
shed and  is  a single  chain,  whereas  the 
Himalayas  and  Kwen-lun  consist  of  sev- 
eral parallel  chains,  of  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  watershed,  in- 
cluding the  passes,  lies  comparatively 
low  and  flat.  The  newly  discovered  chain 
possesses  no  summits  comparable  in 
height  with  those  of  the  Himalayas,  but 
several  complex  peaks  covered  with  eter- 
nal snow  and  glaciers.  Otherwise  it  is 
relatively  flat,  and  the  gigantic  tops  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  Tibet  are  either 
to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  the  chain. 

Mighty  as  is  this  excrescence  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  Tibetans  have  no 
name  for  its  whole  length.  Countless 
local  names  are  given  to  the  various 
parts  of  it.  As  the  range  will  in  future 
have  to  be  included  not  only  in  a knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  but  also  in  the  school 
books,  it  becomes  necessary  for  it  to  have 
a name,  and  so  far  as  I can  see  it  would 
be  best  to  keep  to  the  name  by  which  its 
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highest  point  is  already  known,  viz.,  Nin 
Chen  Tangla.  It  sounds  strange,  when 
one  considers  how  thoroughly  the  world 
has  been  explored,  that  in  the  year  1907 
it  should  be  vouchsafed  to  any  one 
practically  to  discover  a range  of  moun- 
tains two  thousand  miles  long,  and  the 
surprise  of  the  discovery  is  intensified 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
here  and  there  the  country  traversed  was 
already  known.  And  let  us  remember 
that  such  a discovery  cannot  be  made 
again,  for  there  is  no  blank  space  big 
enough  on  the  map  of  the  world  to  con- 
tain such  a range  of  mountains. 

Many  of  my  friends  in  India  were 
surprised  at  my  having  been  able  to 
cross  the  whole  of  Tibet,  penetrate  to 
Shigatse,  and  even  take  up  my  quarters 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  without 
hindrance  from  the  Tibetans,  and  this 
at  a moment  when  the  country  was  being 
more  hermetically  sealed  than  ever  be- 
fore. When  later  I came  to  talk  of 
the  political  situation  I also  was  as- 
tonished, and  now  the  whole  journey  lies 
behind  me  like  a legend,  a dream.  It 
was  not  owing  to  any  merits  of  my  own — 
but  that  is  too  long  and  complicated  a 
story  to  tell  now.  We  were  most  for- 
tunate in  making  our  approach  just  at 
the  time  when  preparations  were  in  hand 
for  the  feast  of  the  New  Year — a time 
at  which  the  Tibetans  are  too  much 
occupied  to  see  or  hear  anything  else. 
The  negotiations  I carried  on  for  a month 
and  a half  with  the  Chinese  Residents 
in  Tibet — Thang  Derin  in  Lhasa,  Lien 
Darin,  Amban  of  Lhasa,  and  Gow  Daloj 
in  Gyangtse — as  well  as  with  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tibetan  government, 
are  so  astounding  that  of  themselves 
they  would  form  an  exciting  chapter 
in  the  account  of  this  journey.  Gow 
Daloj  wrote  impertinently  that  I had  no 
right  to  be  in  Tibet,  and  that  if  I came 
to  Gyangtse  he  would  have  me  arrested 
and  taken  over  the  frontier  to  India; 
at  the  same  time  he  sent  me  a copy  of 
the  convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
no  European,  not  even  an  Englishman, 
had  the  right  to  be  on  Tibetan  territory 
without  Chinese  permission.  I answered 
fairly  politely  that  if  they  considered 
my  presence  undesirable  why  did  they 
not  stop  me  in  time?  The  responsibility 


was  theirs,  and,  moreover,  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  my  safe  return.  Both  the 
high  mandarins  in  Lhasa  wrote  me  very 
amiable  letters  and  advised  me  to  go  back 
the  way  I had  come.  I promised  to  do 
that  if  they  would  provide  me  with  one 
hundred  horses  and  provisions  for  half  a 
year — a thing  I knew  they  were  unable 
to  do. 

Then  the  Chinese  tried  a trick  on  me. 
Gow  Daloj  wrote  to  me  in  the  strictest 
confidence  to  advise  me  to  ask  the  man- 
darins to  allow  me  to  take  the  way 
through  Gyangtse  to  India.  To  him  I 
never  answered  a word,  but  wrote  to 
Thang  that  if  I was  forced  to  go  to 
India,  all  my  twenty-six  servants,  who 
were  mountain  folk  from  Ladak,  would 
die  from  the  efiFects  of  the  climate,  and 
as  they  were  British  subjects  he  would 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
consequences.  The  shot  struck  home. 
To  have  to  travel  to  India  via  Gyangtse 
was  what  I feared  most.  Had  I been 
forced  to  do  so,  my  fifth  journey  would 
have  come  to  an  ignominious  end  before 
I had  accomplished  half  the  work  I 
wished  to  do.  The  ambassador  from 
Lhasa  asked  my  conditions,  and  I told 
them  the  route  I desired  to  take.  A pass 
was  made  out.  It  was  not  exactly  what 
I wanted,  but  it  contained  many  con- 
cessions, and  I thought  that  if  once  we 
got  well  away  from  Lhasa  we  should  be 
able  to  get  along  alone.  I was  given  a 
Chinese  escort  for  a few  weeks.  They 
were  not  in  our  way  at  all;  on  the  con- 
trary, were  nice  and  polite,  and  made 
every  sort  of  use  of  the  nomads.  But  it 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  I preferred  to  manage  the  natives 
in  my  own  way.  We  went  northwest  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  pass,  cross- 
ing Nin  Chen  Tangla,  and  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  magnificent  holy  glacis 
Targus-Gangri,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Dangra  Yum  Tso.  Here,  however,  we 
were  stopped  by  Hladje  Tsering’s  people, 
twenty  armed  men,  who  obliged  us  to 
follow  the  route  indicated  on  our  pass 
and  travel  southwest.  So  once  more  we 
crossed  the  new  mountain  chain. 

This  was  the  second  time  I had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  reach  the  sacred  lake. 

On  our  way  down  we  discovered, 
amongst  other  things,  Shuru  Tso,  one  of 
the  largest  lakes  in  Tibet.  In  other  ways 
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this  long  digression  to  the  north  had  been 
of  the  greatest  service.  I completed  my 
observations  for  the  winter  journey,  and 
was  able  to  make  an  exact  map  of  the 
complicated  system  of  tributaries  which, 
like  the  branches  of  a tree,  join  on  to  the 
My-tju  and  flow  with  it  to  the  Brahma- 
putra. Also,  a shorter  digression  was 
made  towards  the  north  at  the  foot  of 
Nin  Chen  Tangla,  and  another  south- 
ward to  the  point  where  the  Charta 
Tsangpo,  one  of  the  Brahmaputra’s 
largest  tributaries,  flows  into  the  main 
river.  I had  a boat  with  me,  and  always 
measured  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the 
Tsangpo  and  its  tributaries  in  order  to 
obtain  a true  conception  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  conditions.  By  means  of  a 
veritable  cross-examination  I was  enabled 
to  collect  material  for  a complete  ac- 
quaintance with  its  pulsating  life — the 
freezing  and  thaw  of  the  waters,  their 
rise,  their  fall,  conditions  in  rainy  weath- 
er, etc. — the  whole  year  round.  In  Saka- 
dzong  my  trusted  caravan  leader,  Mu- 
hamad  Isa,  died.  We  buried  him  solemn- 
ly in  the  wilderness. 

In  Tradum,  which  was  reached  by 
using  forbidden  roads,  we  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a sly  personage,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  place,  but  a nice  and  amiable 
person,  who  did  not  care  two  pins  for 
the  Lhasa  government  and  the  mandarins, 
but  was  full  of  amiability  towards  me. 
Through  him  I obtained  permission  to 
go  where  I wished,  and  of  all  the  roads 
oi)en  to  me  I chose  the  one  to  the  south. 
I had  seen  enough  of  Nin  Chen  Tangla 
for  the  moment,  and  wanted  to  see  the 
watershed  of  the  northern  Himalayas  be- 
tween the  highlands  of  Tibet  and  its 
plains.  So  we  resumed  the  journey  with 
fresh  horses  and  five  men,  crossed  the 
river,  and  went  over  Kore-la  down  to 
Nepal.  The  pass  was  only  one  hundred 
metres  above  the  river;  it  would  therefore 
be  a small  matter  by  means  of  a canal 
to  turn  the  Brahmaputra  into  a northern 
tributary  of  the  Ganges.  I knew  my- 
self to  be  anything  but  safe  in  Nepal, 
and  were  I to  go  farther  down,  might 
well  be  prevented  from  coming  back  to 
Tibet.  Therefore  I turned  round  in  time, 
and  continued,  still  by  forbidden  ways, 
making  a map  of  the  northern  branches 
and  valleys  of  the  Himalayas.  They  are 
very  small  and  unimportant,  and  their 


waterways,  with  few  exceptions,  are  but 
small  streams. 

Ever  since  Nain-Singh’s  time,  and 
even  now  after  the  English  expedition, 
the  river  Mayum-tju,  coming  out  of 
Mayum-la,  far  away  to  the  west,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  source  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. For  my  part  I have  never  be- 
lieved this,  and  I have  always  considered 
it  impossible  that  so  large  a river  as  the 
Brahmaputra  should  have  its  source  in 
a low  ridge  in  a longitudinal  valley.  It 
was  none  too  easy  for  the  members  of  the 
English  expedition  to  solve  the  problem, 
as  they  travelled  in  winter  when  the 
land  was  covered  with  snow  and  the  riv- 
ers were  frozen  over.  For  me  it  was 
far  easier;  I had  a boat  and  I measured 
with  instruments  (Lyth’s  stream-meas- 
urer) all  the  rivers  which  go  to  form 
the  Brahmaputra,  and  followed  by  far 
the  largest  of  them  up  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  formed  by  the  melting  snow  and 
ice  from  three  gigantic  glaciers  flowing 
into  the  enormous  glacis  of  the  Hima- 
layas— Kubi-gangri.  From  this  point 
the  stream  flows  down  to  Kubi-tsangpo — 
that  is,  the  Brahmaputra. 

Now  I come  to  the  very  last  phase  of 
the  journey,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  From  Toschen  I sent 
twelve  men  home  to  Ladak  in  order  to 
have  only  a very  light  caravan.  They 
took  with  them  all  superfluous  baggage. 
I kept  only  four  horses  and  two  mules; 
the  men  had  to  go  on  foot,  we  got  prov- 
ender from  the  nomads,  and  I and  my 
assistant,  the  Eurasian,  A.  Robert,  from 
Lahore,  a sturdy  little  fellow,  lived  ex- 
clusively on  what  the  land,  the  air,  and 
the  water  provided. 

We  went  down  and  camped  by  the  edge 
of  the  holy  lake  Manasarowar,  the  most 
holy  and  the  most  famous  of  all  the  lakes 
in  the  world,  the  goal  of  countless  Hindu 
pilgrims’  welfare  and  desire,  a lake  which 
has  been  celebrated  in  religious  hymns 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  Vedas,  and  a 
lake  which  even  by  the  followers  of  the 
Lamas  is  looked  upon  as  the  home  of 
the  gods! 

During  my  visit  to  India  I re- 
ceived letters  from  Hindus  who  begged 
me  to  explore  the  lake  and  the  holy 
mountain  Kailas  (Tibetan-Kang-Eim- 
poche),  which  raises  its  head  under  a 
crown  of  eternal  snow  north  of  the  lake; 
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tains  of  water,  transparent  as  glass,  and 
then  the  snow  mass  of  Gurla  Mandhata 
standing  forth  and  glittering  in  the  sun- 
shine. Our  situation  was  more  than 
critical.  Our  canvas  boat  was  loaded 
down  by  the  weight  of  three  men.  We 
fought  the  storm  for  a while,  but  I soon 
saw  it  was  hopeless,  as  we  had  already 
taken  a couple  of  seas  on  board,  and  the 
water  slopped  backwards  and  forwards  as 
the  boat  rolled.  We  were  already  so  wet 
that  more  or  less  water  in  the  boat  was 
a matter  of  indifference  to  us.  The  one 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  her  head  round 
without  turning  turtle.  This  I succeeded 
in  doing,  and  we  were  driven  by  the 
wind  and  waves,  lashed,  chased  by  the 
storm  we  knew  not  whither,  save  that 
the  storm  was  blowing  in  the  direction 
of  Gossul  Giinpa. 

At  last  we  made  out  the  broad  band 
of  white  breakers  on  the  shore,  and 
were  wrecked  on  the  gravel  at  the  foot 
of  the  Gossul  temple,  where  a lama  was 


just  sounding  the  call  to  evening  prayer, 
lie  and  a few  others  came  down  to  us  and 
offered  us  endless  hospitality,  the  novices 
of  the  monastery  lighting  a roaring  fire, 
at  whose  tempest-tossed  flames  it  took  us 
two  good  hours  to  dry  our  saturated 
clothes.  Then  I slept  splendidly  under 
the  boat,  which  we  had  drawn  up.  But 
you,  who  by  the  light  of  your  evening 
lamp  read  this  short  account  of  a long 
journey,  tell  me  was  it  net  wonderfully 
good  of  the  lamas  of  Tugu-gunpas,  the 
place  from  which  we  had  started,  who,  as 
I afterward  heard,  lit  flares  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  Mobang  Tso  (Manasaro- 
war)  for  protection  for  all  from  the 
dangers  of  the  lake,  when  they  saw 
how  the  storm  had  broken  out  over 
my  tiny  boat?  Few  proofs  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection  have  ever  touched 
me  so  deeply  as  this. 

Note. — Sven  Hedin’s  concluding  narrative 
of  his  journey  in  another  portion  of  Til.et 
will  appear  in  the  September  number. 


Healing 

BY  MAY  TURNER 

HIS  mind  was  sed,  for  sordid  gain,  to  do  a shameful  deed, — 

Yet  spring  winds  blew,  brooks  ran,  the  meadow-lark  was  singing; 
The  laughter  of  a child  came  through  the  woodland  ringing; — 

When  wild  flowers  lift  their  faces,  can  one  do  a thing  of  greed? 

His  heart  was  hot  with  hate.  The  sun  was  near  its  going; 

Wheat  ui)on  the  harvest  field  stood  black  against  its  glowing; 

The  moon  came  up  and  bent  above  the  elm-fringed  river. — 

Hate  passed.  Forgiveness  came  from  softened  lips  a-quiver. 

He  walked  in  autumn  woods  and  sought  to  nurse  his  prayerless  grief. 
But,  in  a russet  silence,  can  one  keep  his  unl^elief? 

Then  yellow  leaves  came  sifting  softly  through  the  golden  air, — 

Their  rustling  fell  upon  his  soul  like  breath  of  whispered  prayer. 

His  work,  alas,  had  failed!  Hope  was  not,  and  all  was  ruing. 

The  long,  still  shadows  on  the  snow,  of  leafless  bush  and  tree. 

These  spoke  to  him  of  summer  gone,  and  summer  yet  to  be: — 

Then  hoi)e  was  born  again,  and  work  was  worth  the  doing. 
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The  Unexpected  Guest 

BY  EMERY  POTTLE 


FINLKY  looked  up  plaintively  from 
his  min^^aira — the  thick,  delicious 
Italian  soup  that  every  cook  of 
Italy  can  make  and  no  one  else  on  earth 
— and  sighed.  Ilis  eyes  strayed  out  over 
I -ago  Maggiore,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
t<*rract‘  on  wliich  he  was  lunching — Mag- 
giore,  somnolent,  idle,  in  the  heat  of  the 
mi<l-August  day  a dull,  steely  blue,  suf- 
fused with  shimmering  warmths  of  gray, 
Howing  into  the  blue-gray  haze  of  sky 
and  mountains — a vague,  placid  dream. 
Again  he  sighed. 

(Hovanni,  white  of  jacket  and  shuffling 
of  feet,  appeared  from  within  the  house. 

Will  the  Signore  have  the  fritiata  and 
the  salad  now  ?'■  he  inquired  with  in- 
gratiating humility. 

Fitdey  cast  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  pious 
desperation.  Yes,  the  Signore  will  have 
tIk*  friihifa  and  the  salad,”  he  replied, 
with  a sol)er  mimicry  of  Giovanni’s 
speech.  (liovanni  accepte<l  it  with  im- 
lK*iu‘trabI(*  fatuity  ami  departed. 

Yes,  the  Signore  will  have  this,  he 
will  have  that,”  h'inley  repeated  to  the 
<*at — Angelina — which  indolently  rubbed 
herself  against  his  legs.  ‘‘  It  sounds  like 
an  exercise*  in  a language-book.  Every- 
thing one  does  in  Italy,  Angelina,  is  like 
something  in  a book.  There  isn’t  any- 
thing r(*al  lu*re  exc<*pt  the*  (’ook's  tourists 
. . . and  even  tlu*y  are  ingenuous.  . . . 
Angelina,  I am  very  bored — very.” 

Angelina  made  a non-committal  sound 
and  delicately  extracted  a few  choice 
morsels  from  the  ])lat(‘  Fiiil(*y  offered 
her.  I am  very  fond  of  Italy.  Ange- 
lina, and  I am  deyot('d  to  you,  but  1 am 
not  infatuated  with  either.  Fm  aw- 
fully bored,  and  that's  th(‘  truth.'’ 

He  light<‘d  a (Ugaretti*  and  sliil  down 
comfortably  into  the  depth  of  his  chair. 

I talk  thus  to  you,  Ang<*lina,'’  he  b(*gan 
I)resently,  “like  an  ass  in  a book,  not 
because  I hope  to  interest  or  amusr*  you, 
but  simply  to  get  th(‘  pleasant  s(*nsation 
of  the  English  in  my  mouth.  It  also 


saves  me  from  talking  foolishly  to  my- 
self. Thank  you  for  listening.  ...  As 
I was  saying  a few  moments  ago,  I 
am  intolerably  bored.  I wish  something 
to  happen.” 

Finley  paused  a moment  to  regard 
critically  the  neat  little  motor-boat  that 
bobbed  gently  at  the  landing-stage  in  front 
of  his  villa.  “If  any  one  can  tell  me  why 
I named  that  boat  the  Antoinetfe — ” he 
murmured.  lie  turned  again  to  the  cat 
solemnly.  “ I’m  going  to  tell  you  my 
past  life,  Angelina.  I feci  that  the  time 
has  come,  and  even  now  is,  when  you  must 
know  all.  It’s  an  indelicate  story  and  I 
blush  as  I repeat  it.  ...  I was  passion- 
ately in  something — love,  I thought — with 
a girl  in  Xew'  York.  She  was  a brunette; 
though  in  reality  I must  say  I prefer  a 
blonder  type — but  she  was  very  lovely, 
Angelina,  as  icebergs  are  lovely.  I came 
very  near  marrying  her  several  times — 
the  phrase  is  out  of  place,  but  even  so  I 
loved  her  enough,  I considered,  to  marry 
her  often.  Ilut  she  always  put  me  off 
at  the  last  moment.  And  then,  Angelina, 
mark  the  tragic  note  now!  She  displayed 
a trait  too  common  to  some  of  your  sex: 
she  calmly  thr(*w  me  over  to  wed  a chap 
who  b>ok(‘d  lik(*  a moth-eaten  hair  trunk 
and  who  had  two  hundred  thousand — I 
forget  how  many  lire  that  is — a year. 
S(>,  being  in  an  awful  state,  I came  over 
here  to  Ii(*  al)out  wretchedly  till  death 
came.  And  just  to  pass  away  the  time, 
until  dis(*asc  fastcni‘d  on  nu*,  I built  the 
little  boat  you  see  out  there.  Now,  An- 
gelina, com(‘s  file  shameful  part  of  my 
story.  When  I had  got  the  boat  only 
half  done  I was  so  interested  in  h(‘r  that 
I had  forgotten  all  about  tb<'  beautiful 
lady.  And  by  the  time  I had  completed 
the  thing  I felt  awfully  glad  she  hadn’t 
marri(*d  me*;  and  worse*  than  that,  I felt 
I n('V(*r  had  n^ally  lov(‘d  her  at  all ! Dis- 
graceful, isn’t  it?  . . . Oh  no,  even  that’s 
not  the  most  horrid  of  all,  Angelina! 
Of  late  th(*re  has  been  in  my  heart  a 
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strange  and  sinful  desire  to  fall  in  love 
again,  to  fall  helplessly  and  foolishly 
in  love.  Ecco!  There’s  a sinner’s  com- 
edy for  you,  Angelina!” 

Angelina  flirted  her  tail  with  a con- 
temptuous pity,  and  leaping  to  the  balus- 
trade, lithely  departed  to  the  kitchen. 
Finley  watched  her  reproachfully.  She 
doesn’t  find  it  interesting.  I might  have 
known  it  would  bore  an  Italian — there’s 
no  scandal  in  it.” 

By  the  trivial,  deceptive  aids  of  soli- 
taire and  an  Italian  newspaper,  a sheet 
resembling  an  American  tax-collector’s 
notice,  and  containing  about  as  much 
news,  he  passed  the  following  two  hot 
hours.  After  that  he  overhauled  the  en- 
gine in  the  Antoinette  and  polished  her 
brasses,  thereby  aggravating  in  Giovanni’s 
mind  the  dark  suspicion  that  a master 
who  worked  with  his  hands  was  not  a 
real  Signore.  But  all  this  availed  nothing. 
Finley’s  lonesomeness  hung  on  him  like 
the  August  heat.  When  he  returned 
again  to  the  villa,  soiled  and  hot  and  out 
of  temper,  Giovanni  approached  with  an 
air  of  mystery. 

Speak,  Giovanni ! Tell  me  the  worst. 
Has  the  wine  given  out?  Is  the  cheese 
spoiled?”  patiently  besought  Finley. 

No,  Signore,”  affirmed  Giovanni 
warmly.  It  is  Giulietta  who  has  come 
and  would  tell  tne  Signore’s  future  by 
the  cards.” 

Sounds  diverting,”  thought  Finley. 

Bring  her.” 

SuhitoT  Giovanni  shuffled  away. 

Giulietta,  gnarled  and  twisted  with  age, 
crawled  out  on  the  terrace,  bowing  and 
cringing  in  the  abandon  of  grateful  hu- 
mility. “ Here’s  the  original  old  Mother 
Goose,”  considered  Finley,  with  an  ac- 
cess of  interest.  “I  think  I’m  afraid  of 
her.  She  knows  all  about  me,  I’ll  bet.” 
With  his  most  engaging  smile  and  a wave 
of  his  hand,  he  signified  that  he  was 
ready.  Giulietta  drew  up  a little  table  and 
produced  from  her  pocket  a grimy  pack 
of  cards,  tied  in  a handkerchief.  Mut- 
tering unintelligibly,  she  shuffled  them 
and  laid  them  out  in  an  odd  mathe- 
matical arrangement,  scrutinizing  their 
uncanny,  curious  symbols  with  her  wick- 
ed red  eyes.  Presently  she  displayed  a 
toothless  grin  to  Finley. 

" The  Signore  has  suffered  in  his  af- 
fections. From  a dark  woman.  The  Si- 
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gnore  is  born  to  love.  His  blood  is  young 
and  hot.” 

'‘Oh,  I say!”  protested  Finley. 

" But  courage.  Signore ! Comes  now 
at  once  a great  love.  I see  it.  A 
blonde  woman.  The  Signore  will  take 
her  in  his  arms  joyfully.” 

She  continued  to  study  the  cards. 
" The  Signore  will  meet  her  unexpected- 
ly. They  will  love  each  other  at  once. 
Here  in  Italia  will  he  meet  her,  but  she 
is  not  of  Italia — ” 

" Glad  of  that,”  interjected  Finley  in 
English. 

" — and  her  name  shall  be — ^Antonetta.” 

"Ah,  come!  That’s  too  much.”  Fin- 
ley laughed. 

The  old  woman  collected  the  cards  and 
put  them  away.  " There  is  no  more  to- 
day. I have  told  it  all,”  she  whined. 

Finley  dropped  the  expected  coin  into 
her  eager  hand,  and  she  left  him,  calling 
upon  his  head  the  blessing  of  the  Virgin. 
He  sat  meditatively  after  she  had  gone, 
staring  out  over  the  lake.  " Funny  what 
they  tell!  Of  course  she  saw  the  name 
on  the  boat,”  he  muttered.  "Wonder  if 
she  really  knows!  By  Jove!  I’ll  bet  I’m 
in  for  it  again.” 

" Angelina,”  he  continued,  " I have 
made  a decision.  I am  about  to  put  on 
my  most  beautiful  clothes,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  I have  lived  here, 
deliberately  seek  out  my  own  country- 
men. If  the  beautiful  lady  turns  up,  well 
and  good.  I’ve  reached  a crisis,  Ange- 
lina. Mark  my  words,  something  is  go- 
ing to  happen.  Giulietta  thinks  so.  T 
think  so.  I believe  you  think  so.  EccoT 

Together  he  and  Angelina  entered 
the  villa. 

When  Finley  reappeared,  the  long 
shadows  of  the  mountains  had  begun  to 
dye  the  lake  with  new  color,  the  heat  had 
lifted  its  misty  veil,  and  a light,  gentle 
wind  had  sprung  up  to  move  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  a woman’s  hand  might 
stir  fancifully  a x>ool. 

" The  gods  are  setting  the  stage  beau- 
tifully,” he  reflected.  "My  Lord!  what 
if  it — the  great  it — should  happen  to- 
day?” He  laughed  at  the  little  quiver 
of  excitement  vividly  rising  within  him. 
" Good-by,  Angelina,”  he  called  gayly. 
" Romeo  departs,  alas ! in  a vulgar  motor- 
boat,  to  meet  his  love.” 

The  run  from  Ghiffa — where  Finley 
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had  taken  a villa — ^to  Pallanaa,  the  resort 
of  the  richer  English  and  American  tour- 
ists, is  rather  a short  one. 

Finley  moored  the  Antoinette  and 
sauntered  slowly  through  Pallanaa  on 
toward  the  region  of  the  big  hotels. 

This  one  looks  rather  expensive,” 
Finley  presently  said  to  himself,  ^^ni 
try  it  here.  Now  for  a name.  Male 
or  female  ? ITl  flip  a coin  — heads 
it^s  female.” 

The  coin  fell  heads.  ^^It^s  fate  that’s 
after  me,”  he  grinned.  " Something  is 
going  to  happen.  I’ll  think  of  a name 
no  one  is  at  all  likely  to  have — a novel- 
ieh  kind  of  name.  De  la  Tour?  No. 
Delancey?  No  . . . no  . . . no — IVe  got 
it.  Guest  — the  unexpected  gruest  — of 
course,  Antoinette  Guest.  Couldn’t  pos- 
sibly be  an  American  girl  named  that.” 

Finl^  entered  the  hotel  blithely.  ‘‘Is 
there  an  American  lady  here  named 
Guest — ^Miss  Antoinette  Guest?”  he  in- 
quired with  great  ceremony. 

The  proprietor  obligingly  went  to  con- 
sult his  list  of  arrivals.  He  returned  im- 
mediately, his  face  shiny  with  profes- 
sional cordiality.  “ Will  the  Signore  give 
me  his  name  ?”  he  asked. 

Finley — Finley,”  humored  his  in- 
quirer. 

‘‘ Fin- lee  1 Good!  The  Signorina 
Guest  is  arrived  two  hours  ago.  I shall 
send  up  the  Signore’s  name  to  her.  She 
expects  her  friends.” 

Finley  eyed  him  with  paralyzed  hor- 
ror. His  brain  refused  to  work. 

The  proprietor  smiled  encouragingly. 
“ It  is  well.  She  expects  her  friends.  I 
have  sent  your  name  to  her.  EccoP* 

Oh,  my  good  Lord  I”  groaned  Fin- 
ley. ‘‘What  am  I going  to  say?  Do? 
It  serves  me  right!  . . . Giulietta,  you 
did  this!” 

“ The  Signorina  comes  at  once,”  a 
servant  apprised  him,  “ to  the  salone^ 

“Well,  by  Jove!  I’ll  see  it  out.”  Fin- 
ley followed  the  man  to  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Quest,  on  the  somewhat  surpris- 
ing information  that  a Signor  Finley 
awaited  her  in  the  salone,  was,  at  first, 
minded  to  rush  hastily  down-stairs  with- 
out further  preparation  than  some  com- 
prehensive touches  to  her  hair,  so  great 
was  her  desire  to  look  upon  a friendly 
face.  On  second  thoughts  it  occurred  to 


her  that  she  had  no  idea  who  this  Finlqy 
man  was.  Very  likely,  she  considered,  he 
was  a friend  of  her  brother’s.  She  would 
have  welcomed  effusively  a clay-eating 
Indian  from  Georgia  at  that  instant, 
in  such  a state  of  outraged  loneliness 
was  she. 

This  brief  capitulation  over,  she  made 
straight  for  her  trunks.  With  rapid 
movements  she  got  out  of  her  travelling- 
gown  and  into  a walking  costume  she 
had  bought  in  Paris.  As  she  pinned  on 
her  hat  and  caught  up  her  jacket.  Miss 
Guest  mused  aloud  to  her  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  “ I don’t  know  why  I should 
waste  my  smartest  gown  on  the  crea- 
ture, but  I have  a presentiment  that 
something  is  going  to  happen,  and  when 
things  happen  I’ve  discovered  it’s  as  wdl 
to  have  on  your  prettiest  clothes.” 

Whereupon,  Miss  Guest  descended  se- 
dately to  the  salone,  “ I hope  he  hasn’t  a 
beard,”  she  thought,  “and  doesn’t  wear 
spectacles  and  talk  of  the  old  masters— 
anything  else  I can  bear.” 

When  she  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
drawing-room — for  a reason  she  could 
not  possibly  explain  and  for  which  she 
could  have  cried  with  anger — she  stopped, 
stock-still,  and  stared  helplessly  into  the 
ardent  eyes  of  the  young  man  who  was 
coming  to  meet  her.  Then  she  blushed — 
in  thick,  maddening  tides  of  pink.  The 
young  man,  too,  had  paused  fascinatedly; 
and,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  ad- 
venture, the  deep  tan  on  his  face  began 
to  flame  into  dull  crimson.  “Like  two 
children  at  their  first  dancing-school,” 
Miss  Guest  put  it  sometime  later. 

Because  they  were  very  young  and  gay, 
of  a sudden  they  both  laughed  outright. 
Miss  Guest,  with  a struggle  at  com- 
posure, came  forward. 

“Mr.  Finley?”  she  asked  with  demure 
disregard  of  his  smiles. 

“ Jove ! now  it’s  coming  out,”  inwardly 
gasped  Finley.  “Yes,  I am  Mr.  Finley. 
I — ^I — I — ” and  then  he  stopped. 

She  waited  until  the  silence  made  her 
nervous.  Seeing  that  his  futile  attempts 
to  go  on  apparently  were  choking  him, 
she  ventured:  “You  are  a friend  of  my 
brother’s,  I suppose?  I — ^I  did  not  know 
Allan  had  written.  I — ^it’s  very  good  of 
you  to — ” 

In  unregenerate,  sinful  relief,  Finley 
threw  truth  and  shame  to  the  winds. 
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^‘Er — ^yes,  yes,  indeed,  I’m  a friend  of 
your  brother’s.”  He  thought  in  pallia- 
tion that  any  man  would  be  the  friend  of 
the  brother  of  a girl  like  this.  “A1 — 
Allan  wrote  me  that — ^that  you  were  com- 
ing and — and  I thought  I’d  run  over  and 
— ah — at  once.”  His  tongue  was  gaining 
facility  now.  ‘‘I  just  got  his  letter  to- 
day and  I came  directly.  I wasn’t  sure 
you’d  be  here,  of  course.  I took  a 
chance,”  he  rushed  on.  I’m  awfully  de- 
lighted to  find  you.  How  is  Allan — good, 
old  chap?” 

“He’s  very  well.”  She  smiled  at  his 
volubility.  “At  least  he  was  when  I 
sailed.  Did  you  know  him  in  college?” 

Finley  was  unblushing.  “ Yes,  indeed.” 
He  thought  defensively,  “ Everybody 
knows  everybody  at  some  college  or 
other.” 

“ I don’t  remember  seeing  you  there. 
I used  to  go  down  very  often  to  dances 
and  things.” 

“Ah — ah — ^you  see  I was  two  classes 
below  Allan.  Only  got  to  know  him  when 
he  was  a Senior.  Have  you  been  in  Pal- 
lanza  long?”  he  hastened  on,  fearful  of 
the  perils  of  Allan. 

Miss  Quest  laughed  ruefully.  “ No, 
not  long.  I came  here  only  two  hours 
ago.  I’m  all  alone.” 

“ Good  gracious !”  Finley  burst  out  in 
horror,  “ you  aren’t  travelling  around  this 
country  alone,  are  you  ?” 

“Let  us  sit  down,”  said  Miss  Guest, 
“No,  of  course  not — ^how  absurd!  At 
least,  I don’t  know  whether  I am  or  not. 
You  see,  I came  over  here  with  an  old 
friend  of  my  mother’s.  We  have  been 
dawdling  about  Italy  for  a fortnight. 
Last  night  we  left  Venice  to  come  here, 
and  at  the  last  minute  Miss  Benson — my 
companion — got  out  of  the  carriage  for 
something — she’s  the  kind  of  person  who 
is  always  getting  out  at  the  last  minute 
for  something — and  the  next  thing  was 
that  the  train  started  without  her — and 
with  me.  I have  had  a sickening  time 
of  it.  Oh  dear!” 

“ I wouldn’t  worry  about  her,”  soothed 
Finley.  “I’m  sure  she’ll  turn  up  all 
right.” 

“ I’m  not  worrying  about  her,”  indig- 
nantly protested  Miss  Quest.  “No  one 
ever  worries  about  Bensie.  I’m  worried 
about  myself.  Here  I am,  alone  in  a big 
foreign  hotel.  I can’t  speak  a word  of 


Italian  that  has  anything  vital  to  do  with 
what  I want — and  what  is  worse,  I can’t 
seem  to  remember  my  French  which  I 
knew  very  well.  Besides,  I’ve  found  that 
misplacing  letters  and  accents  is  likely 
to  make  one  say  horrid,  dreadful  things 
in  Italian.” 

“I  wish  I could  hold  her  hand,”  was 
all  Finley  could  say  to  himself  at  this 
affecting  recital  of  her  woes.  “ If  I 
could  be  of  any  assistance,”  he  began 
with  sympathy. 

She  interrupted,  laughing  frankly. 
“ The  things  I most  want  I — Perhaiw, 
though,  you  might  help  in  other  ways. 
It’s  very  nice  to  see  an  American,” 
she  finished. 

Finley  was  bold.  “It’s  very  nice  to 
see  you.  Do  you  know,  I’d  rather  given 
up  hoping  I’d  ever  meet  you — Allan  has 
spoken  of  you  so  often.” 

“ I don’t  think,”  she  parried,  “ that  I 
truthfully  remember  his  speaking  of  you.” 

“ No  ? You  grieve  me.”  Finley  laughed. 
“ Anyway  we  have  met,  you  know.  We 
were  bound  to.” 

Miss  Guest’s  eyes  fell.  By  a miracu- 
lous effort  she  controlled  another  blush. 
“ Everything  happens  sooner  or  later,” 
she  returned  weakly. 

“ To  the  right  people.” 

“ And  are  we,  then,  the  right — right 
people?”  she  fenced  in  amusement. 

“ I’ve  been  waiting  all  my  life,”  Fin- 
ley said  abruptly,  his  voice  grave  with 
feeling,  “for  to-day.  And  to-day  came. 
Doesn’t  that  show  how  right  we  are?” 

Something  within  her  shouted  yes — 
she  wondered  guiltily  if  he  heard.  “It 
shows  the  extraordinary  fatalism  of  your 
beliefs  in  yourself,  or  else  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  flatteringly  personal  con- 
versation,” she  retorted  lightly.  “ At  any 
rate,  you  have  lightened  my  despair  at 
being  exhibited  in  this  awful,  unfriendly 
hotel,  speechless  and  unchaperoned.” 

Finley’s  eyes  twinkled.  “I’m  glad  I 
got  Allan’s  letter.  I don’t  mind  telling 
you  that  I’ve  been  bitterly  lonely  myself. 
Would  you  mind  being  lonely  with  me 
for  a while — j'ust  to  cheer  me  up?” 

She  took  him  half  seriously.  “I  can’t 
conceive  of  your  being  lonely.” 

“ I never  shall  be  again,”  he  assured. 

“ Do  you  always  live  happily  ever  after- 
ward on  the  memories  of  young  women 
you  accidentally  befriend?”  she  jested. 
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“ I used  to  think  my  memory  was  per- 
fect— ^for  some  things.  But  lately  IVe 
discovered  that  it’s  a fallible,  weak 
thing,  and  I’m  glad — in  this  case.” 

She  shook  her  head.  It’s  an  enigma, 
isn’t  it?  And  I don’t  know  you  well 
enough  to  guess.  . . . Then  you  are 
bound  to  forget?” 

He  met  her  placidly.  “You?” 

She  flung  out  her  hands  with  a pretty 
gesture  of  truce.  “ Aren’t  we  wasting 
words?  About  an  absurd  topic?  I’ve 
known  you — if  I can  call  it  that — ^fifteen 
minutes,  and — ” 

“/  haven’t  watched  the  clock,”  mur- 
mured Finley  virtuously. 

She  reddened.  “ Not  more  than  that. 
And  I’m  not  at  all  sure  who  you  are — 

“ Nor  am  I,”  he  put  in. 

“ And  I am — ^you  are — ” 

“ I shall  finish,”  Finley  caught  her  up. 
“ You  are  trying  to  put  me  in  my  proper 
place — and  I won’t  be  put.  Besides,  my 
meeting  with  you  isn’t  an  accident — 
Angelina  and  Giulietta  will  tell  you  that. 
It  was  bound  to  hapi)en.  And  so  I shall 
never  forget  you — ^because,  well,  because 
you  wouldn’t  like  me  to.”  His  finish 
was  triumphant. 

Miss  Guest  caught  her  breath  in  help- 
less astonishment.  She  did  not  dare  to 
look  at  him,  for  there  was  something  in 
his  candid,  clear  gray  eyes — ^which  al- 
ways held  a smile  in  their  shadows  like 
sun  in  a forest  spring — so  upsetting  that 
it  made  her  heart  beat  deliriously.  Un- 
accountably she  began  to  wonder  who 
Giulietta  and  Angelina  might  be. 

“Unfortunately  I shall  never  be  able 
to  verify  your  statements  by  appealing  to 
your  Giuliettas  and  Angelinas,”  she  said. 

His  assurance  was  most  disconcerting. 
“ I’m  quite  sure  you  will  see  them  and 
like  them.” 

This  evasion  irritated  her  strange- 
ly. It  was  annoying  to  have  other  wom- 
en dragged  thus  familiarly  into  the 
conversation. 

“ I hardly  think  so.  I shall  be  leaving 
to-morrow,  I think,”  she  answered  coldly. 

Finley’s  heart  sank  into  a dismal  cav- 
ern. “ Oh,”  he  cried  with  artless  regret, 
“you  can’t  mean  it?” 

Miss  Guest  was  cheered  at  once.  She 
looked  out  of  the  open  window  to  hide  the 
telltale  signs  on  her  face.  “ It’s  very  pret- 
ty on  the  water,  isn’t  it?”  she  trifled. 


“Do  you  really  mean  you  are  going 
to-morrow?”  Finley  was  very  anxious. 

“ Yes,  really,  we  must  get  on  to-mor- 
row,” she  went  on  languidly.  Within  she 
sang:  “He  cares  awfully.  He  wants 
me  to  stay,”  and  his  disappointment  was 
balm  to  her  soul. 

“ But — but  surely  you  can’t  go  alone,” 
he  protested. 

She  was  sweetly  patient  with  him. 
“ Miss  Benson  will  come  to-night,  of 
course,”  she  added:  “I’m  expecting  her 
any  moment.  The  dear  old  thing — I’ll 
be  so  glad  to  see  her.” 

Finley  was  consumed  with  wicked 
anger.  He  had  a vast  annoyance,  too, 
at  the  composed  young  woman  beside  him. 

“ See  here,”  he  broke  in,  desperately, 
“ are  you  sure  that  duenna  of  yours 
will  turn  up  to-night?  Because  if  she 
doesn’t — ” 

“Miss  Benson?  Oh,  dear  me,  yesl 
She—” 

A servant  approached  discreetly  with 
a telegram  on  a little  plate.  “For  the 
Signorina.” 

Miss  Guest  took  it  hurriedly.  “It’s 
from  Bensie,  I’m  sure.  If  you’ll  par- 
don me.” 

Finley  watched  her  eagerly  as  her  eyes 
scanned  the  words,  and,  to  his  shameless 
joy,  he  saw  her  mouth  droop  pathetically 
and  her  face  overshadow.  Miss  Guest 
glanced  up  at  the  instant  of  his  satisfac- 
tion— and  saw  it.  She  tried  to  control 
her  lips.  It  was  in  vain.  Like  children 
in  sheer  delight  at  something  they  under- 
stand only  as  prodigiously  amusing,  Fin- 
ley and  Miss  Guest  laughed.  Laughed? 
They  giggled.  She  held  the  telegram  to- 
ward him,  her  hand  shaking  with  the  im- 
pulses of  her  mirth,  her  face  turned  away. 

“‘Lost  little  black  bag.  Can’t  come 
till  found. — ^Wait.  E.  B.,’”  Finley  read 
aloud.  “ But  what’s  the  little — ” 

“ I don’t  know  what  is  in  it.  No  one 
knows  but  Bensie.  She’d  rather  die  than 
lose  it,”  Miss  Guest  explained,  wiping 
away  her  tears  of  laughter. 

“Ah,  then  you  can’t  go  to-morrow,” 
he  cried. 

“ If  she  never  finds  it,  perhaps  I can 
never  go,”  she  sorrowed  whimsically. 
“ I’ll  always  be  living  on  here.  For  Ben- 
sie won’t  leave  Venice  until  it  is  found.” 
She  sobered  presently  into  aggrieved 
gloom.  “It’s  absurd  of  her,  leaving  me 
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here  alone  like  a hoatage.  1 can’t  go 
out,  I can’t  go  down  to  that  awful 
dining-room  alone.” 

Then  Finley  took  heart  of  courage. 

Miss  Guest,”  he  began  persuasively, 
“you  can’t  go  and  dine  alone  in  your 
rooms.  I’ve  got  a plan — please,  please, 
say  it’s  nice.” 

She  humored  him.  “ I’m  sure,  Mr. 
Finley,  it’s — it’s  nice.” 

“ I came  over  here  in  my  boat — ^it’s  a 
little  motor-boat,  and  I built  her  my- 
self. I’ll  tell  you  why  some  other  time. 
Won’t  you — can’t  we — It’s  perfectly  all 
right.  I’m  very  respectable  even  in 
Italy.  Won’t  you  come  in  her  with  me 
and  dine  at  Isola  Pescatori — a little 
island  fishermen’s  village — on  a heaven- 
ly terrace  under  vines,  looking  out  over 
the  lake ; a place  where  the  tourist 
doth  not  corrupt  nor  the  millionaire 
break  through  and  steal,  and  where  the 
food  is  blissful?  Won’t  you?” 

Miss  Guest  hesitated.  Then  seven 
devils  of  mischief  entered  into  her  gar- 
nished habitation.  “I’m  not  in  Amer- 
ica,” she  assured  herself,  “ and  I’m  not 
anywhere  much.  And  nobody  cares.  I’ll 
—I’ll  go.” 

Finley  adored  her  with  a gaze  of 
frankest  joy.  “ Oh,  Giulietta,”  he 
thought  ecstatically,  “ I’m  going  to 
dine  with  the  unexpected  guest.”  To  her 
he  said  boyishly,  “I  think — I think — 
that  it’s  going  to  be  the  wonderfulest 
dinner  in  the  world.” 

Finley  led  Miss  Quest  towards  a bit 
of  pebbly  beach  where  he  had  drawn  up 
the  motor-boat.  She  was  in  the  gayest 
mood,  his  companion,  now  that  she  had 
thrown  her  scruples,  as  it  were,  for  a 
hostage  to  the  waves.  The  lake  lay 
before  her  tremulous  with  magic  move- 
ment, tender,  appealing.  Close  about 
her  the  alien  activities  of  an  alien 
land  went  on.  Even  the  washerwomen  at 
the  water’s  edge,  kneeling  in  the  wooden 
pens  and  chattering  like  monkeys  as  they 
scrubbed,  were  a harmonious  note.  She 
sighed  in  utter  content  at  the  simple 
peace  of  the  scene. 

Finley  looked  smilingly  back  at  her 
and  called,  “Will  you  come  now?” 

She  had  a feeling,  as  she  made  her  way 
to  him,  that  she  would  have  come  just 
the  same  if  he  had  said^  in  that  smiling 


voice,  “ We’re  going  to  the  end  of  the 
world — ^will  you  come?”  Finley  stood  in 
the  boat  with  one  hand  out  to  her  for  aid. 
Suddenly  she  stopped  abruptly,  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Again 
that  dreadful  scarlet  dyed  her  cheeks  tu- 
multuously, she  had  an  awed  sensation 
of  being  in  a dream. 

“What  is  it?”  Finley  cried  anxious- 
ly. “ Is  anything  the  matter  ? You’re 
not  m?” 

Her  eyes  were  large  and  childlike  as 
she  pointed  to  the  name  on  the  prow. 
“How  — why  — ” she  hesitated.  “My 
name  ?” 

He  bent  to  her  with  a great  impulse 
of  tenderness.  “I  don’t  know;  I can’t 
explain;  I just  had  to  name  her  that. 
...  It  is  all  part  of  it,  part  of  the 
story.  . . . Come.” 

Silently  she  let  him  help  her  into  the 
craft.  He  busied  himself,  coat  off, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  in  the  preparations  for 
the  start,  making  her  comfortable  with 
cushions,  shoving  away  from  shore,  start- 
ing the  busy  little  engine.  Neither  of 
them  spoke.  With  a thrill  of  satisfac- 
tion she  watched  him,  when  he  was  not 
watching  her.  “ A face  that  is  handsome 
to  those  who  love  him,”  she  summed  up. 
With  a pang  it  occurred  to  her  that  in  all 
probability  there  were  many  who  did 
love.  And  on  the  heels  of  this  followed 
the  infinitely  more  distressing  thought: 
“Was  he  married  or  wasn’t  he?”  How 
awful  of  her  not  to  have  found  outl 
Chup-a!  chup-al  chup-al  ehup~a! 
chup-al  chup-ar  went  the  motor.  Finley 
sat  down  beside  her  and  took  the  wheeL 
He  emitted  a large  breath  of  satisfaction 
and  mopped  his  face. 

“ There ! Now  we’re  actually  off,  and 
the  little  engine  is  behaving  like  a lamb. 
Isn’t  she  nice,  the  little  boat?  With  my 
own  hands  I made  her.” 

“ She’s  a dear,”  assented  Miss  Guest 
with  enthusiasm.  “And  I think  you’re 
quite  wonderful.  Did  you  build  her 
in  Italy?” 

He  laughed.  “Yes,  I built  her  here 
on  the  lake  at  Ghiffa.  I hadn’t  any- 
thing else  to  do,  you  see.  Angelina 
and  I live  alone  in  a fearful  little 
villa.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like 
the  ghastliness  of  the  Italian  villas? 
They’re  like  the  canvas  halls  of  splendor 
in  a provincial  theatre,  set  up  there 
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on  the  hills.  It’s  a pity,  too,  for  Italy 
is  so  full  of  wonderful  architecture 
— old  palazzi  and  all  that.  Don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“ Yes,  she  is.  . . . Oh,  I beg  your 
pardon,”  Miss  Guest  apologized.  I — I 
was  thinking  of  something  else.”  She 
was  thinking  de8i)erately  of  his  “Ange- 
lina and — ” 

“Is  — ah  — Angelina  — your  — ah  — 
wife?”  she  inquired  with  such  indiffer- 
ence as  she  could  muster. 

Finley  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment. 
Then  he  shook  with  silent,  irritating 
laughter-  Miss  Quest  assumed  all  her 
haughtiness.  “ Oh  my !”  he  chuckled. 
“Nol  No!  I haven’t  any — not  a single 
one  anywhere  1 Angelina  is — why,  An- 
gelina’s the  catP^ 

She  tried  to  say  “Oh!”  as  if  really 
she  hadn’t  been  interested  one  way  or  the 
other;  but  in  the  wholly  absurd  relief 
she  suddenly  felt,  it  amounted  to  nothing 
less  than  a giggle.  There  was  no  help 
for  it — she  had  to  laugh  with  him.  It 
occurred  to  her,  too,  that  she  had  laughed 
with  him  ever  since  their  meeting. 

“You  must  have  thought  me  a — a — ” 
Finley  began. 

She  hastily  decided  not  to  pursue  this 
topic.  “You’re  fond  of  boats  and  the 
water,  aren’t  you?”  she  deflected. 

“ Rather  I I have  been  in  the  water — 
some  of  it  hot  water — ever  since  I was  a 
kiddie.  We  had  an  old  chap  on  our  coun- 
try place  on  the  Sound,  at  home  in  Amer- 
ica, who  was  something  of  a boat-builder. 
He  and  I used  to  make  all  kinds  of  craft 
together.  And  then  I rowed  on  my  crew 
at  Harvard  for  a year,”  he  answered. 

Miss  Guest  sat  up  with  a strong  in- 
fusion of  interest.  She  flashed  a sharp 
glance  at  his  face.  “At — ?”  she  casu- 
ally asked. 

“ At  Harvard,”  he  repeated  innocently. 
“ Oh!” 

Finley  was,  at  the  moment,  engaged  in 
cutting  across  the  bows  of  a stately 
scow,  built  on  the  identical  lines  of  the 
old  Roman  barges,  so  he  did  not  catch 
the  precise  inflection  of  Miss  Guest’s  oh! 
She  subsided  into  silence  for  a con- 
siderable time,  busy  with*  her  own 
thoughts.  Occasionally  her  eyes  twin- 
kled when  they  happened  to  fall  on  Fin- 
ley’s blissful  contentment  of  counte- 
nance; occasionally  they  held  a frown. 


After  a while  she  ceased  to  have  any 
definite  thoughts,  for  the  serenity  of  the 
night  absorbed  her.  She  let  herself  drift 
out  into  the  marvellous,  unreal  beauty, 
as  one  wanders  in  strange  dreams  to  the 
land  of  heart’s  desire. 

They  did  not  speak  again  until  they 
were  close  to  the  green  and  gracious 
edge  of  a delightfully  small  and  en- 
trancing island,  capped  with  a great 
square  palazzo. 

Isola  Madre/*  said  Finley. 

“ I remember,”  she  almost  whispered. 
“ I went  there  several  years  ago — ^but  it 
was  in  a tourist  sort  of  way.  We  were 
detained,  like  emigrants,  until  enough  of 
us  were  collected  together,  and  then  in  a 
horde  we  were  ‘ conducted.’  But  even  so  I 
thought  it  the  loveliest  little  island  in 
the  world.  I seemed  to  see  gorgeous 
ladies  in  velvets,  trailing  up  and  down  the 
paths  at  twilight  with  handsome,  dark, 
cinquecento  gallants.” 

“ I know — I’ve  seen  them,  too.” 

“I  had  such  a curious  fancy  when  I 
was  there.”  She  paused,  as  if  reluctant 
to  tell  more. 

“It  is  a place  of  curious  fancies,”  he 
returned  gravely.  “ Would  you  mind 
telling  me  yours?” 

“ It  was  very  silly,  I suppose,”  appeal- 
ing with  her  smile  for  sympathy,  “ but  I 
had  the  strangest  feeling  that  if  I could 
come  to  Isola  Madre,  when  it  was  very 
still  and  deserted — no  ^ trippers  ’ about — 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  my  life  would 
begin  there.  . . . You  see  what  a senti- 
mentalist I became.” 

“Do  you  mean,  come  there  alone he 
asked  wistfully. 

She  did  not  answer. 

Finley  himself  was  silent,  after  that, 
so  long  that  she  wondered  uneasily  if  he 
were  contemptuous  of  her  confidences. 
“ Would  you  think  me  an  awful  fool,” 
he  said  at  length,  shyly,  “ if  I said  ever 
since  I first  saw  that  island  yonder  I’ve 
known  that  in  another  life — and  I’m 
sure  we  have  many  of  them — ^I  have 
walked  the  paths  of  that  island  in  doublet 
and  hose?  And  if  I said  something  won- 
derful happened  to  me  there?” 

Her  eyes  were  upon  Isola  Madre  with 
gentle  affection.  She  did  not  turn  as  she 
answered,  softly,  “ No,  I don’t  think  I’d 
say  you  were  an  awful  fool.” 

She  did  not  see  him  lift  the  sleeve  of 
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her  jacket  which  lay  between  them  and 
touch  his  lips  to  it. 

Some  time,”  he  dared,  we  shall  go 
there — you  and  I.” 

Miss  Guest  made  no  answer.  They 
kept  silence  until  their  keel  grated  on 
the  shore  of  Isola  Pescatori. 

Immediately  there  were  the  comforta- 
ble realities  of  living.  The  landlord  of 
the  little  inn,  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters, hurried  to  the  water  to  welcome 
them  with  that  charming  courtesy  for 
which  only  the  Italians  have  time.  Miss 
Guest  and  Finley  declared  joyously  that 
they  were  hungry.  They  followed  their 
host  along  the  narrowest  of  cobbled 
streets,  twisting  fascinatingly  among  a 
nest  of  tiny  cement  houses,  pale  and 
ghostly  in  the  dusk,  to  a vine-roofed  lit- 
tle terrazza  open  to  the  loveliest  stretch 
of  Maggiore. 

Now  it’s  to  be  a party,”  said  Finley, 
when  they  were  seated  at  the  table.  “ Our 
party — ^yours  and  mine.  A kind  of  birth- 
day party,  I think,  in  honor  of  being  bom 
again  into  Italy.  And  you  must  promise 
to  like  everything — the  food,  the  wine, 
the  night,  the — ^well,  and  me.” 

Miss  Guest  leisurely  pulled  off  her  long 
gloves,  and  with  the  frankest  laugh  she 
said,  as  she  sat  back  in  her  chair  in  a 
demure  acceptation  of  his  demands,  ^^I 
promise  to  like — everything.” 

It  could  not  be  but  a most  delightful 
dinner.  There  was  nothing  ever  so  good 
as  the  minestra,  the  little  fried  fish,  the 
fritiaia,  the  cool  salad,  and  the  sabbag- 
leone.  They  ate,  and  talked  as  they  ate, 
and  laughed  much  over  the  thousand 
things  only  Americans,  with  youth  and 
good  humor,  can  make  eternally  amusing 
to  themselves.  Every  now  and  then  they 
looked  at  each  other  confidently  and 
smiled.  ‘‘  It’s  absurd  1”  Miss  Guest  would 
cry.  The  most  absurd  thing  in  the 
world — and  the  nicest,”  was  Finley’s  in- 
variable reply. 

After  the  coffee  came.  Miss  Guest  sat 
with  an  elbow  on  the  table,  resting  her 
chin  on  her  palm,  staring  wistfully  out 
over  Maggiore — full  of  the  tender  melan- 
choly Italy  at  its  loveliest  must  hold  for 
many  travellers.  As  he  smoked,  Finley 
watched  her  with  a tenderness  so  great 
that  it  seemed  to  rise  like  a sob  in  his 
throat.  . . . She  was  very  beautiful — the 
moat  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  seen, 


his  heart  said.  She  had  seemed  so  to  him 
when  she  had  come  into  the  salone  of  the 
hotel,  in  her  pale,  fawn-colored  gown  of 
linen  with  its  simple  dignified  lines 
and  her  rough  straw  hat  with  its 
delicate  notes  of  mauve  and  purple 
and  lilac  flowers.  But  now,  as  she 
sat  there  opposite  him,  the  long,  slim, 
girlish  lines  of  her  figrure  relaxed  al- 
most to  sadness,  the  short  sleeves  of  her 
gown  leaving  bare  the  slender,  blue- 
veined  roundness  of  her  arms,  her  face 
half  hidden  from  him,  and  a stray  shaft 
of  light  streaming  on  the  waves  of 
her  hair  and  burnishing  its  fairness 
to  shining  gold  against  the  ivory  of 
her  neck,  she  was  of  a loveliness  one 
might  not  fully  see  save  with  the  eyes 
of  the  spirit. 

So  they  sat  for  a long  time,  conscious 
of  no  past  and  curious  of  no  future.  All 
there  was  of  the  world  that  was  desira- 
ble was  there  with  them  and  within  them. 

At  last  she  gave  him  a regretful  smile. 

Fm  afraid — I’m  afraid  we  ought  to  go. 
Isn’t  it  late?” 

Finley  started  out  of  his  reverie.  I’d 
forgotten  there  were  oughts  and  tales  and 
places  to  go,”  he  said  ruefully,  as  he 
stared  at  the  dead,  half -burned  cigarette 
in  his  fingers. 

It  has  been  a beautiful  birthday 
party,”  she  answered,  as  she  rose  vaguely 
to  her  feet.  “ The  nicest  one  Pve  ever 
had.  I’ll  never  forget  it.” 

Nor  I — never.  I promise  that  for 
my  memory.” 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a mo- 
ment of  foolish  imcertainty,  then  they 
laughed,  quite  as  foolishly. 

'^I  hope,”  she  essayed,  "that  we 
shall—” 

" Don’t  say  it,”  he  commanded.  " Only 
a rivederci  to  the  little  inn  of  dreams.” 

**  A rivederci/^  she  repeated  obediently. 

The  proprietor  and  his  appended  fam- 
ily followed  them  to  the  shore  and  shoved 
off  their  boat.  **  Buona  nolle T they 
chorused  loudly.  **  Buona  nolle.  Signo- 
ra! Buona  nolle,  Signore T 

" Oh,  it  is  sweet,”  Miss  Guest  sighed 
happily. 

" They  love  us  already,”  said  Finley. 

" I wonder  why  they  call  me  Signora!^ 
she  reflected. 

Chup-af  chup-al  chup-a!  chup-aT 
giggled  the  motor. 
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“ What  is  it  Miss  Guest  was 
roused  from  her  absorption  by  the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  boat’s  leisurely 
speed.  They  had  been  idling  over  the 
lake  that  spread  out  around  them  like 
a vast,  undulating  tide  of  purple  silk, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  drowned  stars, 
and  she  had  abandoned  herself  utterly 
to  the  last  moments  of  this  amazing  day 
of  poets’  dreams. 

Finley  answered  truthfully.  I don’t 
know  exactly.  But  it  is  either  fate  or 
the  absence  of  gasoline — or  both.” 

Good  gracious,”  she  cried,  that’s 
awful  I We  can’t  float  about  here  all 
night.  It’s  quite  improper.” 

I suppose  to  some  it  is,”  assented 
Finley.  ‘‘And  do  you  know  I’ve  often 
suspected  this  motor  of  a total  lack  of 
delicacy.” 

“ It’s  not  a moment  for  the  discussion 
of  the  moral  qualities  of  your  engine,” 
she  retorted  with  asi)erity;  “you  must 
do  something.” 

“ I am,”  he  protested.  “ I’m  investi- 
gating. And  I’m  getting  all  dirty  and 
oily,  too.” 

Finley  came  back  to  her  side  pres- 
ently. “I’m  awfully  sorry,”  he  began 
penitently,  “but  the  truth  is  the  gaso- 
line has  given  out  entirely.  I don’t  like 
to  be  offensively  personal,  but  really 
it’s  quite  your  fault.  You  see,  I intend- 
ed to  buy  more  at  Pallanza,  and  then 
I met  you,  and  meeting  you  made  me 
forget  it.” 

In  spite  of  herself  she  smiled  at  his 
ingenuousness.  “ My  appearance,”  she 
retorted,  “seems  to  have  made  you  un- 
certain about  several  matters.” 

“It  has — all  except  one,”  Finley  agreed 
sweetly.  “ To  what  uncertainty  do  you 
most  particularly  refer?” 

“ To  your  remarkable  lapse  of  memory 
in  regard  to  the  college  you  attended.” 
Her  suggestion  was  in  the  dryest  tone. 

“But  I went  to  Harvard,”  he  assured. 
“ I ought  to  know — I had  a terrible  time 
getting  in  and  out.” 

“ Really  ?”  said  she.  “ How  curious  1 
My  brother  went  to  Yale.” 

Miss  Guest  launched  this  explosive, 
and  then,  tolerably  sure  of  its  damaging 
powers,  sat  back  to  await  results.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  Finley’s  face,  but  she 
could  have  laid  a wager  that  the  odd  lit- 
tle noise  he  made  under  his  breath  was  a 


rudimentary  chuckle.  Some  time  went 
by  before  he  spoke,  and  she  was  too 
clever  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her  bomb  with 
any  additional  projectiles. 

“ Well — he  essayed. 

“If  you  like.  Well.” 

“ I don’t  like.  But  I have  to  begin 
somewhere,”  he  said  aggrievedly. 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  more  agi- 
tated over  the  bad  end  you  are  bound  to 
come  to,”  she  commented. 

“ Oh,  don’t  say  that,”  cried  Finley  in 
alarm.  “I’m  almost  always  unnaturally 
good.” 

“ A condition  which  almost  always 
tends  to  unnaturally  sinful  outbreaks.” 

“You  make  it  horribly  difficult  for 
me,”  he  protested.  “ I know  I ought  to 
beat  my  breast  and  wail,  and  put  on  sail- 
cloth, and  pour  gasoline  on  my  head — 
only  I haven’t  any.  But  somehow  I don’t 
feel  as  awful  as  I ought — and  that  is  a 
bad  sign,  too,  isn’t  it?” 

“ One  of  the  worst.  I’m  waiting  for 
your  explanation.” 

“ I’m  trying  to  think  of  a good  one.” 

“You’d  better  confine  yourself  to  the 
bad  one — it’s  more  likely  to  be  correct,” 
she  responded  tartly,  assuring  herself 
that  he  had  behaved  in  a shocking  way. 

“Well — I have  to  begin  by  well,  I al- 
ways do — I’m  going  to  tell  you  the  truth 
— and  it’s  such  a ridiculous  truth  that 
when  you  hear  it  you’ll  know  I couldn’t 
have  invented  it.  . . . You  see,  I’ve 
been  getting  lonesomer  and  lonesomer 
for  days  and  days,  until  this  morn- 
ing I couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
And  then  my  man  told  me  that  there 
were  many  Americans  staying  in  Pal- 
lanza.  I can  see  now  that  I was  tempted 
of  the  devil,  though  at  the  time  I thought 
the  plan  I conceived  was  a neat  little 
device  of  my  own — I suppose  it’s  always 
like  that?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Well,  then,  I said  to  myself  that  I’d 
put  on  my  nice  white  clothes  and  go  to 
Pallanza  and  pick  out  a large  hotel,  and 
— think  of  some  one,  on  a chance,  and 
ask  for  him — her — ” 

“ How  did  you  come  to  think  of  me  ?” 
abruptly  demanded  Miss  Guest. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“You  don’t  hnow?  But  you’d  heard 
of  me?” 

His  voice  became  very  earnest  and  con- 
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vincing.  As  sure  as  we  sit  here  in  this 
boat,  I give  you  my  word  of  honor,  I’d 
never  heard  of  you.  I’d  never  met  you. 
I’d  never  dreamed  of  you  being  in  Pal- 
lanza,  or  anywhere  else  except  in — in 
my  dreams.” 

But — but — how  ? — why  ?”  she  asked 
faintly. 

**How  did  I think  of  your  name?” 

"Yes.” 

"I  don’t  know — I can’t  tell  you,”  he 
answered  gravely.  "I — it  was  foolish, 
awfully — I was  going  to  think  of  some 
one,  you  see,  who  couldn’t  possibly  be 
there — a some  one  who  wasn’t  any 
one.  And  afterward — after  asking — I 
was  going  out  to  have  tea,  in  the  hope 
that  a friendly  soul  would  speak  to  me. 
Your  name — that  name — came  to  me.  I 
tell  you  it  just  camel  So  I gave  it.  And 
— and  you  were  there.  And  then  I was 
in  for  it.  I couldn’t  explain  what  an 
ass  I was  to  you.  So  I told  that  whop- 
per about  your  brother.”  He  waited  for 
her  decision. 

She  drew  a long,  sighing  breath.  " And 
that  name — mine — came  to  you?”  she 
whispered  in  wonder. 

Finley  laid  his  hand  for  an  instant  on 
hers — trembling  as  he  felt  hers  tremble. 
" It’s  true — ^true  as  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  you  are  true.” 

" Oh,”  she  breathed,  " how  strange !” 

" Strange,  maybe,”  he  said  reverently, 
" as  we  reckon  things  strange.  We  poor 
folk  who  know  so  little.  Not  strange  to 
the  gods.” 

" No — not  strange  to  the  gods,”  she  re- 
peated in  an  absent  tone. 

" You  see  it  was  bound  to  happen. 
There’s  another  thing  I didn’t  tell  you 
about  to-day,  because  it  sounds  so  wildly 
absurd.  You’d  laugh.” 

"What  is  it?  I shall  laugh  or  cry  at 
everything  in  a moment.” 

" Old  Giulietta,  a fearsome  creature 
who  tells  fortunes  by  cards,  came  over  to 
my  place  to-day  and — I’m  not  exagger- 
ating— told  me  I was  going  to  meet  un- 
expectedly here  in  Italy  the  person — the 
girl — I was  to — oh — to  marry. — And  she 
said  she  was  a fair  woman  and  that  her 
name  was — but  of  course  she  saw  the 
name  on  my  boat.  Yes,  she  said  her 
first  name  was  Antoinette.  I know  it’s 
a fairy-story,  but  I’m  telling  you  what 
happened.” 
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" Is  that  all  she  told  ?” 

" Well — yes — ah — at  least  she — ” 

Miss  Guest  hastily  forestalled  his  shy 
conclusion.  " They  are  — those  old 
women — uncanny  sometimes.” 

" I liked  what  she  said,”  Finley  smiled. 
" And  it  has  all  come  true.” 

She  did  not  dare  question  him  further. 

" Everything  we  have  done,”  he  took 
it  up  again, — "our  coming  to  Italy,  my 
silly  adventuring  of  the  hotel,  your  Miss 
Benson  failing  you,  everything  was  all 
prearranged.”  Finley  spoke  with  the 
naive  simplicity  in  which  one  child 
teaches  another  child.  As  she  listened  it 
was  to  Miss  Guest  as  beautifully  real  and 
luminous  as  her  childhood  visions  of  the 
fairies.  Gradually  she  was  drawn  into 
the  glade  of  the  magic  ring. 

As  she  turned  hesitatingly  away  from 
him,  trailing  her  fingers  in  the  water,  she 
said  gently,  "You  believe — like  that?” 

" Oh  yes, — don’t  you  ?” 

She  could  not  speak  the  truth — yet. 
" But  if  one  could  only  be  surer  she 
temporized. 

" There  is  only  one  great,  sure  thing 
in  this  world,”  he  answered  her  with  an 
infinitely  patient  tenderness,  " to  me  at 
least.  That  is  that  somewhere  there  is 
for  each  of  us  a love  that  is  perfect. 
Shall  I not  know  and  be  sure  when  I 
have  found  it?” 

She  knew  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
he  loved  her,  and  she  knew,  too,  with 
all  her  heart  crying  it  out,  that  she 
had  known  always — so  it  seemed — she 
loved  him. 

" See  where  we  have  drifted,”  Finley 
cried  suddenly,  " while  we  were  talking.” 

The  boat  was  actually  within  a yard 
or  two  of  land.  Miss  Guest  lifted  her 
head  for  an  instant  of  recognition,  as 
one  passes  from  a dream  into  a dream. 

"It  is  Isola  Madre,”  she  said,  "our 
island!” 

" Our  island.” 

In  a moment  more  they  were  so  close 
to  the  tiny  coast  that  Finley,  in  lieu  of 
an  oar,  could  bring  the  little  craft  to 
shore  by  the  aid  of  his  stick.  They  sat 
in  their  seats  even  after  the  bow  had 
scraped  the  shingle. 

The  great,  stately  trees,  massed  in  ma- 
jestic shadow,  sent  a moist  breath  of 
coolness  to  their  faces;  there  was  a per- 
fume of  flowers  so  vivid  that  it  was  as 
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“ Boz”  and  Boulogne 

BY  DESHLER  WELCH 


CHARLES  DICKENS  spent  three 
summers  in  Boulogrne-sur-Mer — 
only  a few  hours  from  England, 
but  if  it  were  three  hundred  miles 
farther  away,  how  the  English  would  rave 
about  it  said  he.  He  thought  its 

picturesqueness,  its  coloring,  and  the 
charficter  of  its  domestic  life  filled  the 
eye  and  fancy  quite  to  the  measure  of 
Naples.  It  was  in  1863  that  Dickens  first 
went  there,  and  selected  a house  to  live 
in  on  the  high  cliffs  then  known  as  the 
Calais  road,  and  on  a recent  pilgrimage 
to  Boulogne  I set  out  to  find  it.  I had 
memoranda  with  me  that  told  of  its 
situation  in  the  novelist^s  own  words : 
**  The  house  is  on  a great  hillside,  backed 
up  by  woods  of  young  trees.  It  faces 
the  Haute  Ville  with  the  ramparts.  . . . 
On  the  slope  in  front,  going  steep  down 
to  the  right,  all  Boulogne  is  piled  and 
jumbled  about  in  a very  picturesque 
manner.  The  view  is  charming — closed 
in  at  last  by  the  tops  of  swelling  hills, 
and  the  door  is  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
post-office  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  of 
the  sea.  The  garden  is  made  in  terraces 
up  the  hillside,  like  an  Italian  garden.” 

This  was  all  that  I had  written  down; 
there  had  been  a great  deal  more  of  it, 
and  I remembered  to  have  read  in  his 
charming  sketch,  ‘‘  Our  French  Watering 
Place,”  much  that  in  some  way  had 
given  me  impressions  of  a dreamful  and 
sequestered  spot  with  thousands  of  roses 
enveloping  it,  leaving  only  enough  of  it 
uncovered  for  the  eye  of  the  house  to 
look  out  upon  the  sea  in  its  various 
moods.  I gathered,  too,  that  Dickens 
loved  it  in  the  tempest,  and  when  the 
great  sea  fog  came  rolling  in. 

I began  to  make  my  inquiries  almost 
directly  I had  located  in  the  odd  little 
hotel  Meurice  on  the  Rue  Victor  Hugo. 
I did  not  ask  to  see  the  fine  old 
landlord,  M.  Loyal  Derasseur,  for  that 
was  only  the  fictitious  name  in  the 
sketch,  but  I felt  that  I must  behold 


Monsieur  Beaucourt,  the  real,  amiable, 
and  almost  loving  host  who  so  won  the 
heart  of  the  novelist* 

I was  not  surprised  to  find  how  little 
was  known  of  Dickens’s  association 
with  the  place,  but  I was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Monsieur  Beaucourt 
was  still  remembered,  and  almost  fa- 
miliarly so,  by  my  French  Boniface. 
Subsequently  I learned,  from  the  tourist’s 
most  friendly  bookseller  of  Boulogne, 
where  the  dear  old  gentleman  was 
buried — at  Condette,  a little  village  near 
by.  I found  his  grave  lying  by  a Gothic 
steepled  church,  covered  by  a stone  cross. 
On  one  side  is  written: 

Ici  repose  le  corps  de  Monsieur 
Ferdinand  Beaucourt,  epoux  de  Fran- 
coise  Mutuel,  ne  d Bethune,  decide  d 
Condette,  le  8 Mai,  1881,  d Vdge  de  76 
ans  et  8 moisf* 

But  on  the  other  side  of  it  I read  these 
lines  that  will  forever  make  the  name 
of  Monsieur  Beaucourt  famous: 

The  landlord  of  whom  Charles  Diclc- 
ens  wrote:  ' I never  did  see  such  a gentle, 
hind  hearty* 

There  was  everything  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  Boulogne,  as  well  as  in  the 
limes,  to  have  attracted  Dickens  that 
first  summer.  It  was  in  the  period  of 
the  French-English  alliance;  the  return 
of  the  troops  from  the  Crimea,  and  of 
the  exposition  of  English  paintings,  and 
of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  the 
Emperor;  and  meanwhile  he  was  at  work 
on  his  Little  Dorrit,  As  for  the  town 
itself,  it  had  the  fascinating  attraction 
of  the  old  world;  its  venerable  ramparts 
on  which  many  exiles  make  their  prom- 
enade and  the  streets  below  where  many 
poets  ended  their  days — such  as  Le  Sage 
and  Campbell, — and  it  had  the  charm 
of  color,”  of  foreign  life,  and  of  water 
life,  and  always  a brilliant  port. 

Although  I had  in  some  degree  in- 
formed myself  as  to  the  location  of 
Monsieur  Beaucourt’s  chateau,”  through 
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certain  unpublished  letters  of  the  master 
that  I had  been  permitted  to  have  and 
to  hold  on  a former  pilgrimage  of  mine 
when  I visited  his  Villa  Rosemont  in 
Lausanne  a few  weeks  previous,  I was 
nevertheless  somewhat  mystified  now  by 
my  surroundings.  I finally  proceeded 
along  the  Grande  Rue  which  ascends  to 
the  “ Haute  Ville,”  which  is  the  old  part 
of  the  town  on  the  height.  I passed  the 
Boulevard  Mariette  and  the  esplanade, 
and  a little  farther  on  the  park  of  Les 
Tintelleries,  where  the  people  dance  in 
the  summer-time.  Three  of  the  four  gate- 
ways dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury still  oi)en  into  the  Haute  Ville, 
which  is  enclosed  by  ramparts  ornament- 
ed by  turrets.  From  the  Porte  de  Calais 
the  view  was  superb.  The  day  was  full 
of  glory — full  of  ozone,  and  inspiring. 
Below  me  stretched  the  dunes,  a train 
travelling  along  them  with  a musical 
rumble  on  the  way  to  Calais;  near  by 
was  the  Napoleon  Column,  and  away  off 
in  the  great  distance  arose  the  white 
cliffs  of  the  English  coast.  It  was  a 
scene  that  Dickens  had  often  looked 
upon.  I turned  back  and  soon  entered 
the  Rue  Beaurepaire — not  much  of  a 
street, — that  would  lead  me,  so  I was  told, 
right  to  the  chateau  where  Dickens  had 
dwelt,  and  which  under  his  familiar  pen- 
name  of  Boz  he  had  described  so 
lovingly  and  at  much  length  in  his  letters 
and  sketches.  It  was  a pretty  steep  road, 
shabbily  built  up,  that  must  have  been 
a charming  ramble  a half  century  ago. 
I was  confronted  suddenly  by  a stone  wall 
and  a churchlike  building,  where  I had 
in  my  mind  located  the  chateau;  it  had 
been  built  on  Monsieur  BeaucourPs 
property,  but  somewhere  nestling  in  the 
corner  back  of  it  under  a group  of  trees 
I espied  a spot  of  yellow,  and  then  the 
chateau  itself  grew  from  it,  and  finally 
it  was  all  there  before  me  with  its  tri- 
angular pediment  and  green  blinds.  There 
was  something  of  a field  around  it,  sloping 
to  a road  that  ran  up  higher  beyond  it, 
divided  by  a wall  of  cobblestones. 

So  it  was  here  that  “ Boz  looked  down 
upon  the  old  towTi  and  the  great  dis- 
tance;— from  here  that  he  looked  down 
into  the  great  depths  of  mankind  and 
riveted  their  hearts  with  the  spell  of  his 
l)en ! It  was  here  that  Wilkie  Collins, 
Jerrold,  and  Forster  who  became  his  Bos- 


well, used  to  come  and  make  merry,  and 
where  his  children  played — the  children 
of  his  flesh.  It  was  with  conflicting 
emotions  I thought  of  that  withered  past, 
and  out  of  which  the  mental  child — little 
Dorrit  — was  bom  to  live,  and  live  so 
long  that  the  old  ramparts  of  the  town 
would  crumble  away  during  her  mere 
youth.  As  I sit  on  the  cobbled  fence 
trying  to  repeople  the  place  in  my  mind, 
I open  some  of  his  precious  letters  I have 
been  entrusted  with.  What  a prodigious 
and  warm-hearted  correspondent  he  was! 
Those  with  whom  he  had  most  to  do  in 
a material  way  were  not  so  well  favored 
as  his  friends  of  the  heart.  In  one 
place  he  writes  (it  is  headed,  Villa  des 
Moulineaux,  Rue  Beaurepaire  ”)  : This 
place  is  beautiful  — a burst  of  roses. 
Beaucourt — who  will  not  put  on  his  hat 
— ^has  thinned  the  trees  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  garden.” 

Another:  ‘^We  have  a beautiful  gar- 
den with  all  its  fruits  and  flowers  and  a 
field  of  our  own,  and  a road  of  our  own 
away  to  the  Column,  and  everything  that 
is  airy  and  fresh.  The  great  Beaucourt 
hovers  about  us  like  a guardian  genius.” 
Another : The  prettiest  French  grounds 
in  the  most  charming  situation  I have 
ever  seen,  the  best  place  I have  ever  lived 
in  abroad,  except  at  Genoa.  You  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  beauty  of  the  air 
in  this  richly  wooded  hillside.”  And 
one  more  I finally  read  that  causes  me 
to  look  sadly  at  the  house  and  the  hill- 
side and  on  the  great  beyond : " Do  come 
and  pass  a little  time  here.  Excellent 
light  wines  on  the  premises,  French 
cookery,  millions  of  roses,  two  cows  (for 
milk  punch),  vegetables  cut  for  the  pot 
and  handed  in  at  the  kitchen  window; 
fine  summer-houses,  fifteen  fountains 
(with  no  water  in  ’em),  and  thirty-seven 
clocks  (keeping,  as  I conceive,  Austra- 
lian time;  having  no  reference  to  the 
hours  on  this  side  of  the  globe),” 

A great  affection  sprang  up  between 
Dickens  and  M.  Beaucourt.  He  was  an 
“ obliging  landlord  ” of  the  kind  that 
must  have  been  the  last  of  his  race.  Said 
Dickens:  He  is  wonderful;  he  is  a 

portly  jolly  fellow  with  a fine  open  face — 
he  is  supposed  to  have  mortgaged  his 
business  (that  of  a linen  - draper)  all 
along  of  this  place  which  he  has  planted 
with  his  o^vn  hands;  which  he  cultivates 
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all  day;  and  which  he  never  on  any  con- 
sideration speaks  of  but  as  ‘ the  property/ 
If  the  extraordinary  things  in  the  house 
defy  description,  the  amazing  phenomena 
in  the  gardens  never  could  have  been 
dreamed  of  by  anybody  but  a Frenchman 
bent  upon  one  idea.  There  is  a plan 
of  ^the  property’  in  the  hall.  It  looks 
about  the  size  of  Ireland;  and  to  every 
one  of  the  extraordinary  objects  there 
is  a reference  with  some  portentous  name 
. . . the  Cottage  of  Tom  Thumb,  the 
Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  the  Bridge  of  Jena, 
the  Hermitage,  the  Bower  of  the  Old 
Guard,  the  Labyrinth  (I  have  no  idea 
which  is  which) ; and  there  is  a guidance 
to  every  room  in  the  house,  as  if  it  were 
a place  on  that  stupendous  scale  that 
wi^out  such  a clue  you  must  infallibly 
lose  your  way  and  perhaps  perish  of  star- 
vation between  bedroom  and  bedroom!” 

It  was  the  summer  of  1853  that  Dickens 
first  stopped  with  M.  Beaucourt.  In  1854, 
while  still  his  tenant,  he  was  housed  in 
another  cottage  higher  up  the  hill  which 
afforded  a better  view — a great  stretch 
of  the  sea.  It  was  named  the  Villa 
du  Camp  de  Droite.”  It  was  along  the 
cliffs  toward  Calais  that  the  French 
camp  was  formed,  and  Dickens  watched 
the  making  of  it  with  intense  inter- 
est, although  his  walks  were  frequently 
discommoded  by  the  military  arrange- 
ments. On  the  night  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  Consort  the  villa  was  a blaze 
of  glory.  Dickens  himself  set  a French 
flag  over  the  Union  Jack  flying  from  a 
haystack,  and  judging  by  all  accounts, 
as  I find  them  in  his  letters,  became  a 
veritable  jumping-jack  in  his  excitement 
over  the  entente  cordiale  and  the  dis- 
plays of  colors,  cocked  hats,  and  Eng- 
lish condescension. 

As  I walked  along  the  Calais  road  in 
the  gloaming,  for  time  had  passed  so 
quickly  during  my  retrospection  on  the 
cobble  wall  that  I had  only  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  day  as  one  would 
gaze  with  hypnotic  vacancy  into  an 
iridescent  glass,  I came  upon  another 
note  by  “ Boz  ” : Coming  home  by  the 
Calais  road,  covered  with  dust,  I sud- 
denly find  myself  face  to  face  with  Al- 
bert and  Napoleon  jogging  along  in  the 


pleasantest  way,  a little  in  front,  talking 
extremely  loud  about  the  view,  and  at- 
tended by  a brilliant  staff  of  sixty  or 
seventy  horsemen.  I took  off  my  wide- 
awake without  stopping  to  stare,  where- 
upon the  Emperor  pulled  off  his  cocked 
hat;  and  Albert  (seeing,  I suppose,  that 
it  was  an  Englishman)  pulled  off  his.” 

It  was  during  his  third  summer  at 
Boulogne,  again  at  the  Villa  Moulineaux, 
that  he  worked  on  lAitle  Dorrit.  Pre- 
vious to  that  it  had  been  on  Hard  Times 
and  Copperfield,  I have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  his  impressions  formed  during 
his  prowling  around  the  old  town  and 
along  the  lower  streets  and  the  pier 
shaped  themselves  somehow  in  his  lit- 
erary work.  Beaucourt  must  have  in- 
fluenced more  than  the  mere  sketch  of 

Our  French  Watering  Place.”  It  was 
in  this  summer  that  Wilkie  Collins  spent 
several  weeks  with  Dickens,  and  Jerrold 
too  was  a frequent  visitor,  and  it  was 
here  that  Collins  concocted  The  Frozen 
Deep.  In  the  late  afternoons,  as  they 
would  discuss  their  literary  co-operation 
for  Household  Words,  ^^Boz”  would  lie 
at  lazy  length  among  the  roses,  as  he 
said,  ‘^middle-aged  Love  in  a blouse  and 
belt,”  and  in  the  evening  they  would 
wander  down  to  the  pier,  where  I dare 
say  it  looked  very  much  as  it  looks 
to-day. 

I passed  once  more  before  the  door 
of  the  Villa  des  Moulineaux  as  I hunted 
my  way  back  to  the  grates  of  Haute  Ville. 
Alas!  alas!  on  the  monastic  building  of 
which  the  little  villa  was  now  a part 
was  this  sign : 

" Maison  d Vendre  ou  d Louer.*' 

As  I stood  for  a moment  in  contempla- 
tion I could  not  help  the  weakness — if  so 
it  be;  my  eyes  became  filled  with  tears. 
In  the  dim  and  misty  light  were  two 
figures — ^Dickens  and  Beaucourt.  It  was 
their  last  meeting.  “ And  you,  Monsieiir 
Beaucourt  — you  are  unfortunate  too, 
God  knows!” 

“ Ah,  Monsieur  Dickens,  thank  you ; 
don’t  speak  it” — “and  backed  himself 
down  the  avenue  with  his  cap  in  his 
hand  as  if  he  were  going  to  back  himself 
straight  into  the  evening  star!” 
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IT  was  a morning  in  late  February. 
The  day  before,  there  had  been  a 
storm  of  unusually  damp,  clogging 
snow,  which  had  lodged  upon  everything 
in  strange,  shapeless  masses.  The  trees 
bore  big  blobs  of  snow,  caught  here  and 
there  in  forks  or  upon  extremities.  They 
looked  as  if  the  northeaster  had  pelted 
them  with  snowballs.  Below  the  rise  of 
ground  on  which  the  Lamkin  house  stood 
there  was  a low  growth  of  trees,  and 
they  resembled  snowball  bushes  in  full 
bloom.  Amelia  Lamkin  at  her  breakfast 
table  could  see  them.  There  were  seven 
persons  at  the  breakfast  table:  Josiah 
Lamkin  and  his  wife  Amelia;  Annie 
Sears,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried and  lived  at  home;  Addie  Lamkin, 
the  second  daughter,  a pretty  girl  of 
eighteen ; Tommy  Lamkin,  aged  thirteen ; 
little  Johnny  Field,  a child  of  four,  an 
orphan  grandchild  of  Amelia’s;  and  Jane 
Strong,  Amelia’s  unmarried  sister,  who 
was  visiting  her.  Annie  Sears  was 
eating  toast  and  eggs  prepared  in  a 
particular  way.  She  was  delicate  and 
careful  about  her  diet.  The  one  maid 
in  the  household  was  not  trusted  to 
prepare  Annie’s  eggs.  Amelia  did  that. 
Addie  loathed  eggs  in  any  form  except 
an  omelet,  and  Hannah,  the  maid,  could 
not  achieve  one.  Therefore  Amelia 
cooked  Addie’s  nice,  puffy  omelet.  J ohn- 
ny^s  rice  was  cooked  in  a special  way 
which  Hannah  had  not  mastered,  and 
Amelia  prepared  that.  Josiah  liked 
porterhouse  beefsteak  broiled  to  an  exact 
degree  of  rareness,  and  Hannah  could 
not  be  trusted  with  that.  Hannah’s 
coffee  was  always  muddy,  and  the  Lam- 
kins  detested  muddy  coffee ; therefore 
Amelia  made  the  coffee. 

Hannah’s  morning  duties  resolved 
themselves  into  standing  heavily  about, 
resting  her  weight  first  upon  one  large 
flat  foot,  then  upon  the  other,  while  her 
mistress  prepared  breakfast.  There  was 
a tlieory  in  the  Lamkin  household  that 


poor  Hannah  worked  very  hard,  since 
she  was  the  only  maid  in  a family  of 
seven ; and  Hannah  herself  felt  pleasantly 
and  comfortably  injured.  Nobody  pitied 
Amelia  Lamkin.  She  had  always  oblit- 
erated herself  to  that  extent  Aat  she 
seemed  scarcely  to  have  a foothold  upon 
the  earth,  but  to  balanee  timidly  upon 
the  extreme  edge  of  existence.  Amelia’s 
unmarried  sister,  Jane  Strong,  always 
expressed  her  unsolicited  opinion.  The 
Lamkins  were  justly  incensed,  and  even 
Amelia  herself  bristled  her  soft  plumage 
of  indignation. 

Jane  was  much  handsomer  than 
Amelia,  although  she  was  ten  years 
older.  Amelia  was  faded  almost  out  as 
to  color,  and  intense  solicitude  for  others 
and  periect  meekness  had  crossed  her  lit- 
tle face  with  deep  lines,  and  bowed  her 
slender  figure  like  that  of  a patient  old 
horse  accustomed  to  having  his  lameness 
ignored,  and  standing  before  doors  in 
harness  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Amelia’s  neck,  which  was  long  and  slen- 
der, had  the  same  curve  of  utter  sub- 
mission which  one  sees  in  the  neck  of  a 
weary  old  beast  of  burden.  She  would 
slightly  raise  that  drooping  neck  to  ex- 
postulate with  Jane.  There  would  be  a 
faint  suggestion  of  ancient  spirit;  then  it 
would  disappear.  Jane,  her  own  chin 
raised  splendidly,  eyed  her  sister  with  a 
sort  of  tender  resentment  and  contempt. 

“ Of  course  you  know,”  said  Jane, 
^‘that  I’m  enough  sight  better  off  the 
way  I am.  I’m  freer  than  any  married 
woman  in  the  world.  Then  I’ve  kept  my 
looks.  My  fi^re  is  just  as  good  as  it 
ever  was.  I haven’t  got  to  lopping  over 
my  corsets  and  belts,  or  shrinking  down 
to  next  to  nothing.  My  color  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was,  and  my  hair’s  just  as  thick 
and  not  a thread  of  gray.  I suppose  the 
time’s  got  to  come,  if  I live  long  enough, 
that  I shall  look  in  my  glass  and  see 
my  skin  yellow  and  flabby;  but  now  the 
only  change  is  that  I’m  settled  past 
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change.  L know  that  means  I’m  not 
young,  and  some  may  think  not  as  good- 
looking,  but  I am.”  Jane  regarded  her 
sister  with  a sort  of  defiance.  What  she 
said  was  true.  Her  face  was  quite  as 
handsome  as  in  her  youth ; all  the  change 
lay  in  the  fact  of  its  impregnability  to 
the  shift  and  play  of  emotions.  A laugh 
no  longer  transformed  her  features. 
These  reigned  triumphant  over  mirth 
and  joy,  even  grief.  She  was  handsome, 
but  she  was  not  young.  She  was  im- 
movably Jane  Strong. 

I think  you  are  just  as  good-looking 
as  you  ever  were,”  replied  Amelia.  As 
she  spoke  she  gave  a gentle  sigh.  Amelia, 
after  all,  was  human.  As  a girl  she  had 
loved  the  soft,  sweet  face,  suffused  with 
bloom  like  an  apple  blossom,  which  she 
had  seen  in  her  looking-glass.  She  had 
enjoyed  arranging  the  pretty,  fair  hair 
around  it.  Now  that  enjoyment  was 
quite  gone  out  of  her  life.  The  other 
face  had  been  so  dear  and  pleasant  to 
see.  She  could  not  feel  the  same  toward 
this  little,  seamed  countenance,  with  its 
shade  of  grayish  hair  over  the  lined 
temples,  and  its  meek  downward  arc  of 
thin  lips. 

When  Amelia  sighed,  Jane  looked  at 
her  with  a sort  of  angry  pity.  ^^You 
might  be  just  as  good-looking  as  you 
ever  were  yourself  if  you  had  taken 
decent  care  of  yourself  and  not  worn 
yourself  out  for  other  folks,”  said  she. 

There  was  no  more  need  of  your  getting 
all  bent  over,  nor  older  than  you  were,  and 
no  need  of  your  hair  getting  so  thin  and 
gray.  You  ought  to  have  taken  the  time 
to  put  a tonic  on  it,  and  you  ought  to 
stretched  yourself  out  on  the  bed  a good 
hour  every  afternoon,  and  remembered  to 
hold  your  shoulders  back.” 

“ I haven’t  had  much  time  to  lie  down 
every  afternoon.” 

You  might  have  had  if  you  had  set 
others  to  doing  what  they  ought,  instead 
of  doing  it  yourself.” 

Amelia  bristled  again,  this  time  with 
more  vigor.  ‘‘  You  know,”  said  she,  that 
Hannah  can’t  cook.  It  isn’t  in  her.” 

I’d  get  a girl  who  could  cook.” 

I can’t  discharge  Hannah  after  all 
the  years  she  has  been  with  me.  She 
is  cranky,  too,  and  I doubt  if  she  could 
stay  long  with  anybody  except  me.  I 
know  just  how  to  manage  her.” 


She  knows  just  how  to  manage  you. 
They  all  do.” 

‘‘Jane  Strong,  I won’t  hear  you  talk 
so  about  my  family  and  poor  Hannah.” 

“ I should  think  it  was  poor  Amelia.” 

“ I have  everything  to  be  thankful  for,” 
said  Amelia.  “And  as  for  cooking,  you 
know  I always  liked  to  do  it,  Jane.” 

“ Yes,  you  always  liked  to  do  every- 
thing that  everybody  else  didn’t.  No 
doubt  about  that;  and  you  always  pre- 
tended you  liked  to  eat  everything  that 
everybody  else  didn’t.” 

“ I have  everything  I want  to  eat.” 

“What  did  you  make  your  breakfast 
of  this  morning?”  demanded  Jane. 

Amelia  reflected.  She  colored  a little, 
then  she  looked  defiantly  at  her  sister. 
“Beefsteak,  and  omelet,  and  biscuit,  and 
coffee,”  said  she. 

Jane  sniffed.  “Yes,  a little  scraggly 
bit  of  steak  that  Josiah  didn’t  want, 
and  that  little  burnt  comer  of  Addie’s 
omelet,  and  the  under  crust  of  Tommy’s 
biscuit,  and  a muddy  cup  of  watered 
coffee,  after  all  the  others  had  had  two 
cups  apiece.  You  needn’t  think  I didn’t 
see.  Amelia  Lamkin!  You  are  a fooll 
You  are  killing  yourself,  and  you  are 
hurting  your  whole  family,  and  that  good- 
for-nothing  Hannah  thrown  in.” 

Then  Amelia  looked  at  Jane  with  sud- 
den distress.  “ What  do  you  mean  ?” 
she  quavered. 

“Just  what  I say.  You  are  simply 
making  your  whole  family  a set  of  pigs, 
and  Hannah  too,  and  you  know  you  have 
an  awful  responsibility  toward  an  ig- 
norant person  like  that,  and  you  are  ruin- 
ing your  own  health.” 

“I  am  very  well  indeed,  Jane,”  said 
Amelia,  but  she  spoke  with  a slight 
hesitation. 

“ Y ou  are  not  well.  No  mortal  woman  who 
has  ever  lived  her  whole  life  on  the  fag- 
ends  of  food,  and  rest  and  happiness 
that  nobody  else  had  any  use  for,  can 
be  well.  You’ve  been  doing  your  duty 
all  your  life  so  hard  that  you  have- 
n’t given  other  people  a chance  to  do 
theirs.  You’ve  been  a very  selfish  woman 
as  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  Amelia  Lam- 
kin, and  you  have  made  other  people 
selfish.  If  Addie  marries  Arthur  Hender- 
son, what  kind  of  a wife  will  she  make 
after  the  way  you  have  brought  her  up? 
Addie  has  no  more  idea  of  waiting  on 
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herself  than  if  she  were  a millionairess, 
and  he's  a poor  man.” 

Money  isn't  everything.” 

^^It  is  a good  deal,”  responded  Jane, 
sententiously,  ‘‘and  I guess  Addie  Lam- 
kin  will  find  it  is  if  she  marries  Arthur 
Henderson  and  has  to  live  on  next  to 
nothing  a year,  with  everything  going 
up  the  way  it  is  now,  when  you  have  to 
stretch  on  your  tiptoes  and  reach  your 
arms  up  as  if  you  were  hanging  for  dear 
life  to  a strap  on  a universe  trolley- 
car,  to  keep  going  at  all.  But  I don't 
care  about  them.  You  are  miserable. 
You  can’t  hide  it  from  me.  You  have 
lost  flesh.” 

“ I haven't  been  weighed  lately.” 

“ You  don't  need  to  get  weighed.  You 
can  tell  by  your  clothes.  That  gray  silk 
dress  you  wore  last  night  fairly  hung 
on  you.” 

“ I always  went  up  and  down  in  my 
weight;  you  know  I did,  Jane.” 

“ One  of  these  days  you  will  go  down 
and  never  come  up,”  retorted  Jane,  with 
grim  assurance.  Then  Addie  Lamkin, 
young  and  vigorous  and  instinct  with 
beauty  and  health,  marched  into  the 
room,  and  in  her  wake  trailed  Annie, 
sweet  and  dainty  in  a pale  blue  cash- 
mere  wrapper. 

Addie,  with  her  young  cheeks  full  of 
roses,  with  her  young  yellow  hair  stand- 
ing up  crisply  above  her  full  temples,  with 
her  blue  eyes  blazing,  with  her  red  mouth 
pouting,  opened  fire.  “ Now,  Aunt  Jane,” 
said  Addie,  “Annie  and  I couldn't  help 
overhearing — the  door  has  been  open  all 
the  time, — and  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  speak  right  out  and  tell  you 
what  we  think.  We  love  to  have  you  here, 
— don't  we,  Annie?” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  we  love  to  have  you. 
Aunt  Jane,”  assented  Annie,  in  her  soft 
voice,  which  was  very  like  her  mother's. 

Amelia  made  a little  distressed  noise. 

“Don’t  you  say  a word,  mother,”  said 
Addie.  Addie's  face  had  the  expression 
of  one  who  dives.  “ We  simply  can't 
have  you  making  mother  miserable. 
Aunt  Jane,”  said  she,  “and  you  might 
just  as  well  understand.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Annie?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Annie. 

“ Don't,  dear,”  said  Amelia. 

“ I must,”  Addie  replied,  firmly.  “ We 
both  love  Aunt  Jane,  and  we  are  not 


lacking  in  respect  to  her,  as  to  an  older 
woman,  but  we  must  do  our  duty.  Aunt 
J ane,  you  simply  must  not  interfere 
with  mother.” 

Jane's  face  wore  a curious  expression. 
“ How  do  I interfere  ?”  asked  she. 

“You  interfere  with  mother's  having 
her  own  way  and  doing  exactly  what  she 
likes,”  said  Addie. 

“ And  you  never  do  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  Addie,  “ we  never  do. 
None  of  us  do.” 

“ No,  we  really  don’t,”  said  Annie. 
She  spoke  apologetically.  She  was  not 
as  direct  as  Addie. 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  Jane 
Strong.  “ I don't  think  any  of  you  ever 
do  interfere  with  your  mother.  You  let 
her  have  her  own  way  about  slaving  for 
you  and  waiting  upon  you.  Not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it.” 

Addie  looked  fairly  afire  with  righteous 
wrath.  “Really,  Aunt  Jane,”  said  she, 
“I  don't  feel  that,  as  long  as  it  makes 
mother’s  whole  happiness  to  live  as  she 
does,  you  are  called  upon  to  hinder  her.” 

Amelia  in  her  turn  was  full  of  wrath. 
“ I am  sure  I don't  want  to  be  hindered,” 
said  she. 

“ We  know  you  don't,  mother  dear,” 
said  Addie,  “ and  you  shall  not  be.” 

“ You  need  not  worry,”  said  Jane,  slow- 
ly. “/  shall  not  hinder  your  mother, 
but  I miss  my  guess  if  she  isn't  hindered.” 
Then  she  went  out  of  the  room,  her  head 
up,  her  carriage  as  majestic  as  that  of 
a queen. 

“Aunt  Jane  is  hopping,”  said  Addie, 
“ but  as  for  having  jwor  mother  teased 
and  made  miserable,  I won't,  for  one!” 

“Your  aunt  has  never  had  a family 
and  she  doesn't  understand,  dear,”  said 
Amelia.  She  was  a trifle  bewildered  by 
her  daughter's  partisanship.  She  was 
not  well,  and  had  had  visions  of  Ad- 
die's  offering  to  assist  about  luncheon. 
Now  she  realized  that  Addie  would  con- 
sider that  such  an  offer  would  make 
her  unhappy. 

“ No,  mother  dear,  you  shall  have  your 
own  way,”  Annie  said,  caressingly. 
“ Your  own  family  knows  what  makes 
you  happy,  and  you  shall  do  just  what 
you  like.”  Annie  put  her  arm  around 
her  mother's  poor  little  waist  and  kissed 
her  softly.  “ I am  feeling  wretchedly 
this  morning,”  said  Annie.  “I  think  I 
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will  follow  Dr.  Emerson’s  advice  to  wrap 
myself  up  and  sit  out  on  the  piazza  an 
hour.  I can  finish  that  new  book.” 

" Mind  you  wrap  up  well,”  Amelia 
said,  anxiously. 

I think  I will  finish  embroidering  my 
silk  waist,”  said  Addie.  I want  to  wear 
it  to  the  Simpsons’  party  Saturday  night.” 

Then  the  daughters  went  away,  and 
Amelia  Lamkin  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  prepared  luncheon. 

She  worked  all  the  morning.  She 
did  not  sit  down  for  a moment  until 
lunch-time.  Then  suddenly  the  hindrance 
which  Jane  Strong  had  foretold  that 
morning  came  without  a moment’s  warn- 
ing. There  had  not  been  enough  fish 
left  from  the  dinner  of  the  day  before 
to  prepare  the  ramekins  for  the  family 
and  allow  Tommy  two,  unless  Amelia 
went  without.  She  was  patiently  eating 
a slice  of  bread  and  butter  and  drinking 
tea  when  she  fell  over  in  a faint.  The 
little,  thin  creature  slid  gently  into  her 
swoon,  not  even  upsetting  her  teacup. 
She  fainted  considerately,  as  she  had  al- 
ways done  everything  else.  Jane,  who 
sat  next  her  sister,  caught  her  before  she 
had  fallen  from  her  chair.  J osiah  sprang 
up,  and  stood  looking  intensely  shocked 
and  perfectly  helpless.  Addie  ran  for  a 
smelling-bottle,  and  Annie  leaned  back 
and  gasped,  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint 
herself.  Tommy  stared,  with  a spoon 
half  way  to  his  mouth.  Then  he  swal- 
lowed the  contents  of  the  spoon  from 
force  of  habit.  Then  he  stared  again,  and 
turned  pale  under  his  freckles.  The  baby 
cried  and  pounded  the  table  with  his  fists. 

Amelia’s  face  under  its  thin  film  of 
gray  hair  was  very  ghastly.  Jane,  sup- 
]K)rting  that  poor  head,  looked  impatient- 
ly at  Josiah  standing  inert,  with  his  fresh 
countenance  fixed  in  that  stare  of  help- 
less, almost  angry,  astonishment.  "For 
goodness’  sake,  Josiah  Lamkin,”  said  his 
sister-in-law,  "don’t  stand  there  gawping 
like  a nincompoop,  but  go  for  Dr. 
Emerson,  if  you’ve  got  sense  enough!” 
Jane  came  from  New  England,  and  in 
moments  of  excitement  she  showed  plain- 
ly the  influence  of  the  land  of  her  birth. 
She  spoke  with  forcible,  almost  vulgar 
inelegance,  but  she  spoke  with  the  effect 
of  an  Ethan  Allen  or  a Stark. 

Josiah  moved.  He  made  one  stride  to 
the  door. 
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" Stop  fainting  away,  Annie  Sears,” 
said  Jane,  "and  hand  me  that  glass  of 
water  for  your  mother,  then  spank  that 
bawling  young  one.  Tommy,  tell  Hannah 
to  march  up-stairs  lively  and  get  your 
mother’s  bed  ready.”  Hannah  at  that 
moment  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  she 
promptly  dropped  a cup  of  coffee,  which 
crashed  and  broke  into  fragments  with 
a gush  of  brown  liquid.  At  the  sound 
of  that  crash  there  was  a slight  flicker  of 
poor  Amelia  Lamkin’s  weary  eyelids,  but 
they  immediately  closed.  " Let  that  coffee 
and  that  cup  be,  now  you  have  smashed 
it,”  said  Jane  Strong  to  Hannah,  "and 
for  goodness’  sake  stop  staring  and  get 
up-stairs  lively  and  get  Mrs.  Lamkin’s 
bed  ready.  Why  don’t  you  move  ?” 

Hannah  moved.  Annie  came  falter- 
ingly  around  with  a glass  of  water.  Tom- 
my caught  up  the  morning  paper  and 
fanned  his  mother,  while  the  tears  rolled 
over  his  hard,  boyish  cheeks,  and  he 
gulped  convulsively. 

"Oh,  what  ails  her?”  gasped  Annie, 
holding  the  glass  of  water  to  her  mother’s 
white  lips. 

Jane  was  pitiless.  "She’s  dead,  for  all 
I know,”  said  she.  " She’s  an  awful  time 
coming  to.  For  the  land’s  sake  don’t  spill 
that  water  all  over  her ! Dip  your  fingers 
in  and  sprinkle  some  on  her  forehead. 
Haven’t  you  got  any  sense  at  all  ?” 

Annie  sprinkled  her  mother’s  forehead 
as  if  she  were  baptizing  her.  " Oh,  what 
is  it  ?”  she  moaned  again. 

" She’s  dead  if  she  ain’t  fainted  away,” 
said  Jane.  "How  do  I know?  But  I 
can  tell  you  what  the  matter  is,  Annie 
Sears,  and  you,  too,  Addie  Lamkin  ” (for 
Addie  was  just  returning  with  the  little 
green  smelling-bottle).  "Your  mother  is 
worn  out  with  hard  work  because  you’ve 
all  been  so  afraid  to  cross  her  in  slaving 
for  everybody  else  and  having  nothing 
for  herself.  She’s  worked  out  and  starved 
out.  Here,  for  goodness’  sake,  set  down 
that  old  smelling-bottle,  and.  Tommy,  you 
come  here  and  help  hold  her  head;  and, 
Annie,  you  stop  sniflSng  and  shaking  and 
help  Addie,  and  we’ll  lay  her  down  on  the 
floor.  She’ll  never  come  to,  sitting  up.” 

" I knew  that  all  the  time,”  volunteered 
Tommy,  in  a shaking  voice.  " Teacher 
said  to  lay  Jim  Addison  down  that  time 
when  he  bumped  his  nose  against  his  desk 
reaching  down  for  a marble  he  dropped.” 
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Between  them  they  lowered  the  little 
inanimate  form  to  the  floor^  and  Tommy 
got  a sofa  cushion  from  the  sitting- 
room  and  put  it  under  his  mother’s  head. 
Then  Jane  broke  down  completely.  She 
became  hysterical. 

‘‘  Oh,  Amelia,  Amelia,”  she  wailed,  in 
a dreadful  voice  of  ascending  notes,  my 
sister,  the  only  sister  I’ve  got!  Amelia, 
speak  to  me!  Amelia,  can’t  you  hear? 
Speak  to  me !” 

Annie  sank  down  on  the  floor  beside 
her  unconscious  mother  and  wept  weakly. 
Addie,  with  her  lips  firmly  set,  rubbed  her 
mother’s  hands.  Tommy  fanned  with  all 
his  might!  The  morning  paper  made  a 
steady  breeze  above  the  still,  white  face. 
The  baby  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
sugar-bowl  and  had  stopped  crying. 

Amelia  did  not  revive.  Hannah  stood 
in  the  door.  She  stammered  out  that  the 
bed  was  ready;  then  she,  too,  wailed  the 
wail  of  her  sort,  lifting  high  a voice  of 
uncouth  animal  woe. 

She’s  dead,  she’s  dead!”  at  last  sobbed 
Jane.  “She’ll  never  speak  to  any  of  us 
again.  Oh,  Amelia,  Amelia,  to  think  it 
should  come  to  this !” 

Addie,  with  one  furious  glance  at  her 
aunt,  stopped  rubbing  her  mother’s  hands. 
She  stood  back.  She  looked  very  stiff 
and  straight.  Her  face  was  still,  but 
tears  rolled  over  her  cheeks  as  if  they 
were  marble.  Annie  wept  with  gentle 
grief.  Jane  continued  to  lament,  as  did 
Hannah.  The  baby  steadily  ate  sugar. 
Only  Tommy  held  steadfast.  He  never 
whimpered,  and  he  fanned  as  if  life  de- 
I)endcd  ui)on  the  newspaper  gale. 

Then  there  was  a quick  rattle  of  wheels, 
and  Jane  rushed  to  the  door  and  shrieked 
out:  “You’re  too  late,  doctor;  you’re 
too  late!” 

Poor  Josiah,  who  had  driven  back  with 
the  doctor  and  was  already  out  of  the 
buggy,  turned  ghastly  white. 

“Oh,  my  God,  she’s  gone!”  he  gasped. 

The  doctor,  who  was  young  and  op- 
timistic, clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
“ Brace  up,  man !”  he  said,  in  a loud 
voice.  Then  he  pushed  rather  rudely  past 
Jane  and  Hannah  and  Addie  and  Annie. 
He  knelt  down  beside  the  prostrate  wom- 
an, looked  at  her  keenly,  felt  her  wrist, 
and  held  his  head  to  her  breast.  Then  he 
addressed  Tommy.  “ How  long  has  your 
mother  been  unconscious?”  he  asked. 


Tommy  glanced  at  the  clock.  “’Most 
half  an  hour,”  he  replied.  His  mou& 
and  eyes  and  nose  twitched,  but  he  spoke 
quite  firmly.  There  was  the  making  of 
a man  in  Tommy. 

“Oh,  she’s  dead!”  wailed  Jane.  “Oh, 
Amelia ! Oh,  my  sister,  my  sister !” 

Dr.  Emerson  rose  and  looked  at  Jane 
Strong  with  cool  hostility.  “ She  is  not 
dead,  unless  you  make  her  so  by  your 
lack  of  self-control,”  said  he.  “ You 
must  all  be  as  quiet  as  you  can.” 

J ane  stopped  wailing  and  regarded  him 
with  awed  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a feminine 
thing  cowed  by  the  superior  coolness  in 
adversity  of  a male.  She  was  afraid  of 
that  clear  pink  and  white  young  mas- 
culine face  with  its  steady  outlook  of 
rather  cold  blue  eyes  and  its  firm 
mouth.  Josiah,  Hannah,  and  the  doc- 
tor carried  Amelia  to  her  room,  and 
laid  her,  still  unconscious,  upon  her  bed. 
Then  after  a while  she  awakened,  but  she 
was  a broken  creature.  They  hardly 
recognized  her  as  Amelia.  Amelia  with- 
out her  ready  hand  for  them  all,  her 
ready  step  for  their  comfort^  seemed 
hardly  credible.  She  lay  sunken  among 
her  pillows  in  a curious,  inert  fashion. 
She  was  very  small  and  slight,  but  she 
gave  an  impression  of  great  weight,  so 
complete  was  her  abandonment  to  exhaus- 
tion, so  entirely  her  bed  sustained  her, 
without  any  effort  upon  her  part. 

Addie  cornered  the  doctor  in  the  front 
hall  on  his  way  out.  “What  do  you 
think  is  the  matter  with  mother?”  she 
whispered.  The  doctor  looked  at  Addie’s 
pretty,  pale  face.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
had  had  dreams  about  Addie  Lamkin. 

“ Your  mother  is  simply  worn  out. 
Miss  Lamkin,”  said  Dr.  Emerson,  curtly ; 
yet  his  eyes,  regarding  that  pretty  face, 
were  pitying. 

Soft  rose  suffused  Addie’s  face  and 
neck.  She  looked  piteously  at  the  doctor, 
with  round  eyes  like  a baby’s,  pleading 
not  to  be  hurt.  The  doctor’s  tone  softened 
a little. 

“ Of  course  I realize  how  almost  im- 
possible it  is  to  prevent  self-sacrificing 
women  like  your  mother  from  offering 
themselves  up,”  he  said. 

Tears  stood  in  Addie’s  eyes.  “ Mother 
never  complained,  and  she  seemed  to 
want — ” she  returned,  brokenly. 

“ Yes,  she  seemed  to  want  to  do  every- 
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thing  and  not  let  anybody  else  do  any- 
thing, and  everybody  indulged  her.” 

Of  course  now  we  shall  see  that 
mother  does  not  overdo,”  said  Addie. 

She  can’t — now.” 

Addie  turned  very  white.  “You  don’t 
mean — ” 

“I  don’t  know.  I shall  do  everything 
I can,  but  she  is  very  weak.  I never 
saw  a case  of  more  complete  exhaustion.” 

After  Dr.  Emerson  had  driven  out  of 
the  yard,  Addie  and  Annie  talked  to- 
gether, Jane  Strong  made  gruel,  and 
Tommy  sat  beside  his  mother.  Josiah 
paced  up  and  down  the  front  walk.  He 
had  a feeling  as  if  the  solid  ground  was 
cut  from  under  his  feet.  He  had  not 
known  for  so  many  years  what  it  was 
to  live  without  the  sense  of  Amelia’s 
sustaining  care,  that  he  felt  at  once  un- 
reasoning anger  with  her,  a monstrous 
self-pity,  and  an  agony  of  anxious  love. 
The  one  clear  thing  in  his  mind  was  that 
Amelia  ever  since  their  marriage  had 
put  in  his  sleeve  buttons  and  shirt  studs. 
Always  he  saw  those  little,  nervous,  frail 
hands  struggling  with  the  stiff  linen  and 
the  studs  and  buttons.  It  seemed  to  him 
that,  of  all  her  wrongs,  that  was  the  one 
which  he  could  definitely  grasp.  He 
felt  that  she  was  worn  out,  maybe  come 
to  her  death,  through  putting  in  those 
buttons  and  studs.  Josiah  was  a great, 
lumbering  masculine  creature,  full  of 
helpless  tenderness.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  walk.  He  looked  at  his  thick 
fingers,  and  he  saw  always  those  little, 
slender,  nervous  ones  struggling  with  his 
linen  and  buttons,  and  he  knew  what 
remorse  was.  Finally  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  he  entered  the  house  and  the 
kitchen,  where  J ane  was  making  the  grueL 

“ Dr.  Emerson  says  she  is  all  worn  out,” 
he  said,  thickly. 

Jane  looked  at  him  viciously.  “ Of 
course  she  is  worn  out.” 

“ Jane,  do  you  think  putting  in  my 
sleeve  buttons  and  studs  hurt  her?” 

J ane  stared  at  him.  “ Everything  has 
hurt  her  together,  I suppose,”  she  re- 
plied, grimly. 

Josiah  went  into  the  dining-room,  where 
Addie  and  Annie  stood  talking  together. 
The  baby  was  asleep  in  his  chair,  his 
curly  head  hanging  sidewise.  “ Your 
mother  seems  to  be  all  worn  out,”  Josiah 
said  to  his  daughters. 


“ Yes,  she  is,  I am  afraid,”  Annie 
said,  tearfully.  “If  I had  only  been 
stronger.” 

“ If  mother  had  only  known  she  wasn’t 
strong,”  Addie  said,  fiercely,  and  Annie 
did  not  resent  it.  “Here  I’ve  been  say- 
ing mother  must  be  let  alone  to  do  things 
because  it  worried  her  not  to,”  said  Addie. 

“ Great  fool,  great  hyxx)crite  I”  She  gave 
a sob  of  fury  at  herself. 

“ I’ve  been  thinking  how  she  has 
always  put  in  my  sleeve  buttons  and 
shirt  studs,”  said  Josiah. 

Neither  Annie  nor  Addie  seemed  to 
hear  what  he  said. 

“ If  only  I had  been  stronger,”  repeated 
Annie. 

Addie  turned  on  her.  “ You  have  al- 
ways been  enough  sight  stronger  than 
mother,  Annie  Sears,”  said  she.  “You 
fairly  enjoy  thinking  you  are  delicate. 
You  think  it  is  a feather  in  your  cap; 
you  know  you  do  I” 

Annie  was  so  astonished  she  fairly 
gasped  at  her  sister.  She  could  not  speak. 
Addie  made  a dart  toward  Johnny  and 
caught  him  up  in  her  arms. 

“ She’s  always  put  in  my  sleeve  but- 
tons and  studs,”  said  Josiah,  in  his  mis- 
erable monotone.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  front  walk  and  began  pacing  up 
and  down. 

“Annie  Sears,”  said  Addie,  “do  you 
know  mother  is  up  there  all  alone  with 
Tommy?  Why  don’t  you  go  up  there?” 

“Let  me  take  Johnny,  and  you  go, 
Addie,”  Annie  said,  faintly. 

Addie  thrust  Johnny  upon  Annie,  and 
turned  and  went  up  - stairs.  Tommy 
looked  up  as  she  entered  the  room  and 
gave  an  inaudible  “ Hush !”  “ Mother  is 
asleep,”  he  motioned  with  his  lips. 
Amelia,  indeed,  lay  as  if  asleep,  with  her 
eyes  partly  open,  and  a ghastly  line  of 
white  eyeball  showing.  Addie  sat  be- 
side the  bed  and  looked  at  her  mother. 
Tommy  broke  down,  and  curved  his  arm  in 
its  rough  sleeve  around  his  freckled  face 
and  wept  bitterly.  Addie  did  not  weep. 
Gradually  the  wonderful  expression  of 
those  who  renunciate  stole  over  her  face. 

She  was  making  up  her  mind  to  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  marriage,  to  live  at  home, 
single,  and  devote  her  life  to  her  mother. 

She  realized  that  she  was  very  unhappy. 

She  thought  of  Arthur  Henderson.  She 
knew  quite  well  that  his  character  was 
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not  one  capable  of  going  through  lifc^  with- 
out snatching  at  one  sweet  if  he  could 
not  obtain  another.  She  felt  glad  that 
it  was  so.  She  had  never  been  so  mis- 
erable and  so  blissful  in  her  whole  life 
as  she  was  sitting  beside  her  mother’s 
bed^  for  she  for  the  first  time  saw  beyond 
her  own  self  and  realized  the  unspeakable 
glory  there.  She  reached  out  a hand  and 
patted  Tommy’s  heaving  shoulder. 

“ We’U  all  take  care  of  her,  and  she’ll 
get  well.  Don’t  cry,  dear,”  she  whis- 
pered, very  softly. 

But  Tommy  gave  his  shoulder  an  im- 
patient shrug  and  wept  on.  He  was  re- 
membering how  he  had  worn  so  many 
holes  in  his  mittens  and  his  mother  had 
mended  them,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  mending  those  mittens  was  the  one 
thing  which  had  tired  her  out.  He  made 
up  his  mind,  whether  she  lived  or  died, 
that  he  would  never  get  holes  in  his  mit- 
tens again  for  anybody  to  mend. 

Down -stairs  Annie  Sears  sat  beside  little 
Johnny  and  told  him  a story.  She  never 
knew  what  the  story  was  about.  Johnny 
had  eaten  all  the  sugar  in  the  bowl,  and 
he  nestled  his  little  curly  head  against 
Annie’s  shoulder,  while  she  talked  in  her 
unhappy  voice.  After  a while  Johnny’s 
eyes  closed,  and  Annie  lifted  him  and 
carried  him  up-stairs  and  laid  him  on  her 
own  bed.  He  was  a heavy  child,  and  she 
bent  painfully  beneath  his  weight,  and 
reflected,  the  while  she  did  so,  how  many 
times  she  had  seen  her  mother  toil  up- 
stairs with  him — ^her  little  mother,  whose 
shoulders  were  narrower  than  her  own. 

Jane  finished  the  bowl  of  gruel,  while 
Hannah  stood  looking  on.  Jane  turned 
upon  the  girl  with  sudden  fury. 

^ For  the  land’s  sake,  get  to  work, 
can’t  you  ?”  she  said.  “ What  are  you 
standing  there  for?  Clear  off  the  table, 
and  wash  the  dishes,  and  sweep  up 
the  kitchen!” 

Hannah  did  not  resent  the  angry  voice. 
She  began  to  weep  without  covering  her 
face,  bawling  aloud  like  a baby.  O 
Lord!  O Tx)rd!”  she  wailed.  “Here’s 
that  poor  blessed  soul  all  wore  out  doing 
my  work,  whilst  I’ve  been  standing  watch- 
ing her!” 

Meanwhile  Amelia  Lamkin  was  lying 
in  her  peaceful  bed  up-stairs  in  a very 
trance  of  happiness.  She  was  quite 
conscious.  She  had  not  a pain.  She 


realized  an  enoimous  weakness  and  sheer 
inability  to  move,  but  along  with  it  came 
the  blessed  sense  of  release  from  hard 
duties.  Almost  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Amelia  Lamkin’s  conscience  did  not 
sting  her  because  she  was  not  up  and 
doing  for  others.  She  knew  that  it  was 
impossible.  She  felt  like  one  who  has 
received  absolution.  The  weig^  of  her 
life  had  slipped  from  her  shoulders. 

She  lay  still  day  after  day,  caning 
her  mouth  obediently  for  the  spoon- 
fuls of  sustenance  which  were  given 
her,  half  dozing,  half  waking,  and 
wholly  happy.  She  did  not  know  that 
Addie  had  turned  a oold  shoulder  to 
Arthur  Henderson  and  that  he  was  al- 
ready engaged  to  Eliza  Loomis.  She 
did  not  know  of  the  harrowing  anxiety 
concerning  herself.  She  knew  nothing 
but  her  conviction  that  nothing  was  re- 
qiiired  of  her  except  to  lie  stiU,  that 
other  people  required  nothing  except  that, 
that  God  required  nothing  except  that. 
Addie  always  wore  a cheerful  face  when 
with  her  mother.  Indeed,  the  readiness 
with  which  Arthur  H^derson  had  given 
her  up  had  caused  her  pride  to  act  as 
a tonic,  and  her  eyes  had  been  opened. 
She  even  laughed  at  herself  becaiise 
she  had  once  thought  it  possible  for 
her  to  marry  Arthur  Henderson.  She 
could  not  yet  laugh  at  the  prospect 
of  the  life  of  self-immolation  which  she 
ordered  for  herself  since  the  day  her 
mother  had  been  taken  ill,  but  she  was 
schooling  herself  to  contemplate  it  cheer- 
fully, although  the  doctor  with  his  daily 
visits  to  her  mother  was  now  making 
it  hard.  Addie  began  to  realize  that 
this  man,  had  she  allowed  herself  to 
think  of  him,  might  have  been  more 
diflS^cult  to  relinquish  than  the  other. 
After  a while  she  saw  him  as  little  as 
possible,  and  received  his  directions 
through  Annie.  Addie  and  Annie  had 
their  days  full.  They  were  glad  when 
Tommy’s  spring  vacation  came.  Tommy 
was  of  much  assistance,  and  he  de- 
veloped a curious  aptitude  for  making 
Hannah  work.  Addie  ate  her  eggs  cooked 
any  way  now,  and  so  did  Annie,  and 
Josiah  Lamkin  never  said  a word  if 
his  steak  was  not  quite  as  rare  as  usual, 
and  J ohnny  ate  his  rice  half  cooked, 
and  survived. 

Amelia’s  window-shades  were  up  all 
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day,  for  the  doctor  said  she  should  have 
all  the  light  and  sun  possible;  and  as 
^ring  advanced  she  could  see,  with  those 
patient  eyes  which  apparently  saw  noth- 
ing, but  the  blue  sky  crossed  with  tree 
branches  deepening  in  color  before  they 
burst  into  leaf  and  flower.  Amelia  saw 
not  only  those  branches,  but  beyond  them, 
as  though  they  were  transparent,  other 
branches,  but  those  other  branches  grew 
on  the  trees  of  God,  and  were  full  of 
wonderful  blooms;  and  beyond  the  trees 
she  saw  the  far-away  slope  of  moun- 
tains, and  through  them  in  turn  the 
curves  of  beauty  of  the  Delectable  Hills. 
When  Amelia  closed  her  eyes  the  picture 
of  those  trees  beyond  trees,  those  moun- 
tains beyond  mountains,  was  * still  with 
her,  and  she  saw  also  heavenly  land- 
scapes of  green  meadows,  and  pearly 
floods,  and  gardens  of  lilies,  and  her 
vision,  which  had  been  content  for  years 
and  years  with  only  the  dear  simple 
beauties  of  her  little  village,  was  fed 
to  her  souVs  delight  and  surfeit.  But 
she  was  too  weak  to  speak  more  than  a 
word  at  a time,  and  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  know  one  of  her  dear  ones.  Poor 
Amelia  Lamkin  was  so  tired  out  in  their 
service  that  she  had  gone  almost  out  of 
their  reach  for  the  rest. 

At  last  came  a warm  day  during  the 
first  of  May,  when  people  said  about  the 
village,  that  Mrs.  Amelia  Lamkin  was 
very  low  indeed.  The  air  was  very  soft 
and  full  of  sweet  languor,  and  those 
partly  opened  eyes  of  Amelia’s  saw  blos- 
soms through  blossoms  on  the  tree 
branches.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Emerson 
came,  and  Addie  did  not  shun  him.  Her 
mind  was  too  full  of  her  mother  for  a 
thought  of  any  human  soul  besides.  She 
and  the  young  man  stood  in  Amelia’s 
room,  over  the  prostrate  little  figure,  and 
the  doctor  took  up  the  slender  hand  and 
felt  for  the  pulse  in  the  blue-veined 
wrist.  Then  he  went  over  by  the  window, 
and  stood  there  with  Addie,  and  Amelia’s 
eyes,  which  had  been  closed,  oi)ened 
slowly,  and  she  saw  the  blooming  boughs 
of  the  trees  of  heaven  through  them  also. 
Addie  was  weeping  softly,  but  her  mother 
did  not  know  it,  at  first,  in  her  rapt 
contemplation.  She  did  not  see  Dr. 
Emerson  put  an  arm  around  the  girl’s 
waist,  she  did  not  hear  what  he  said  to 


her,  but  suddenly  she  did  hear  what  the 
girl  said.  She  heard  it  more  clearly  than 
anything  since  she  had  been  taken  ill. 

I can’t  think  of  such  things  with  mother 
lying  there  the  way  she  is,”  Addie  said, 
in  a whisper.  ‘‘  I wonder  at  you.” 

She  can’t  hear  a word;  she  does  not 
know,”  said  the  young  man;  and  Amelia, 
listening,  was  surprised  to  learn  how  lit- 
tle a physician  really  knows  himself, 
when  she  was  hearing  and  understanding 
every  word,  and  presently  seeing.  “I 
would  not  speak  now,”  Dr.  Emerson 
continued,  ^^I  know  it  must  seem  un- 
timely to  you,  but  you  have  been  through 
so  much  all  these  weeks,  and  it  is  possible 
that  more  still  is  before  you  soon,  and  I 
feel  that  if  you  can  consent  to  lean  upon 
me  as  one  who  loves  you  more  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world,  I may  make  it  all 
easier.  You  know  I love  you,  dear.” 

‘^You  can’t  love  me.  I have  been  an 
unworthy  daughter,”  Addie  sobbed. 

An  unworthy  daughter  ? I have  never 
seen  such  devotion.” 

The  devotion  came  too  late,”  Addie 
replied,  bitterly.  ^^If  mother  had  had 
a little  more  devotion  years  ago,  she 
would  be  up  and  about  now.  There  is 
no  use  talking.  Dr.  Emerson;  you  don’t 
know  me  as  I know  myself,  or  you 
wouldn’t  once  think  of  me;  but,  anyway, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.” 

‘‘Why?” 

“ Because,”  said  Addie,  firmly,  “ I have 
resolved  never  to  marry,  never  to  allow 
any  other  love  or  interest  come  between 
me  and  my  own  family.  If  mother — ” 
Addie  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  She 
went  on,  with  a word  omitted.  “ I must 
make  all  the  restitution  to  her  in  my 
power  by  devoting  my  whole  life  to  her 
dear  ones — to  Tommy  and  the  baby  and 
father.  Annie  is  delicate,  although  now 
she  tries  to  think  she  isn’t,  and  is  doing 
so  much.” 

“We  could  live  here,  dear,”  said  the 
young  man,  and  his  voice  sounded  young 
and  pleasing  and  pitiful.  Amelia  herself 
loved  him  as  he  spoke.  But  Addie 
turned  upon  him  with  a sort  of  fierceness. 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  any  more,”  she 
said.  “Haven’t  you  eyes?  Don’t  you 
see  I can’t  bear  it?  We  could  live  here, 
but  you  and — maybe  others  would  come 
between  me  and  my  sacred  trust.  It 
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can^t  be,  Edward.  If  mother  had  lived” 
(she  spoke  of  her  mother  as  already  dead), 
“ of  course  with  Aunt  J ane  (I  think  she 
will  live  here  now,  anyway,  and  she  can 
do  a good  deal)  and  with  Annie,  they 
could  have  got  along,  and  I don’t  say 
I would  not  have — Of  course  it  must 
cost  me  something  to  give  up  the  sort 
of  life  a girl  naturally  expects.  Don’t 
talk  to  me  any  more.” 

Then  Amelia  sat  up  in  bed.  Her  eyes 
were  opened  wide;  they  had  seen  her  last 
of  heavenly  visions,  until  the  time  when 
they  should  close  forever.  In  a flash  she 
saw  how  selfish  it  was  for  her,  this  pa- 
tient, loving  woman,  who  had  thought  of 
others  all  her  life,  to  be  happy  in  giving 
up  her  life.  She  realized,  too,  what  she 


had  never  felt  when  in  the  midst  of  them, 
the  torture  of  the  fire  of  martyrdom 
in  which  her  life  had  been  spent.  Now 
that  the  unselfishness  of  others  had 
quenched  those  fires,  she  knew  what  had 
been,  and  saw  how  fair  the  world  might 
yet  be  for  her.  She  reached  back  her 
loving,  longing,  willing  hands  to  her 
loved  ones  of  earth  and  her  earthly  home. 
Amelia  spoke  in  quite  a clear,  strong 
voice.  Addie  turned  with  a great  start 
and  screamed,  Mother  I”  and  Dr.  Emer- 
son was  by  her  side  in  an  instant. 
Amelia  looked  at  them  and  smiled  the 
smile  of  a happy,  awakening  infant. 

I am  better,”  said  she ; I am  go- 
ing to  get  well  now.  I have  lain  here 
long  enough.” 


A Good  Time 

BY  MOUNCE  BYRD 
I’ve  had  a good  time. 

Life  came  with  rosy  cheeks  and  tender  song 
Across  the  morning  fields  to  play  with  me, 
And,  oh,  how  glad  we  were,  and  romped  along 
And  laughed  and  kissed  each  other  by  the  sea. 

I’ve  had  a good  time. 

Love  came  and  met  me  half  way  down  the  road: 

Love  went  away,  but  there  remained  with  me 
A little  dream  to  help  me  bear  my  load, 

A something  more  to  watch  for  by  the  sea. 

I've  had  a good  time. 

Death  came  and  took  a rosebud  from  m^^  yard; 

But  after  that,  I think  there  walked  with  me. 
To  prove  me  how  the  thing  was  not  so  hard. 

An  angel  here  of  evenings  by  the  sea. 

I've  had  a good  time. 

A good,  good  time. 

Nobody  knows  how  good  a time  but  me, 

With  nights  and  days  of  revel  and  of  rhyme, 
And  tears  and  love  and  longing  by  the  sea. 
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Pl'ZZLINQ  and  weird  occurrences 
have  been  vouched  for  among  all 
nations  and  in  every  age.  It  is 
possible  to  relegate  a good  many  asserted 
occurrences  to  the  domain  of  supersti- 
tion, but  it  is  not  possible  thus  to  elimi- 
nate all.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  natural  knowledge  we 
are  acquainted  with  all  the  workings  of 
the  human  spirit  and  have  reduced  them 
to  such  commonplace  that  everything 
capable  of  happening  in  the  mental  and 
psychical  region  is  of  a nature  readily 
and  familiarly  to  be  understood  by  all. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  seem  practically 
to  believe  in  this  improbability,  and  al- 
though they  are  constrained  from  time 
to  time  to  accept  novel  and  surprising 
discoveries  in  biology,  in  chemistry,  and 
in  physical  science  generally,  they  seem 
tacitly  to  assume  that  these  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  universe  in  which  discovery 
is  possible,  all  the  rest  being  already  too 
well  known. 

It  is  a simple  faith,  and  does  credit 
to  their  capacity  for  belief — belief  not 
only  unfounded  upon  knowledge,  but  be- 
lief tenable  only  in  the  teeth  of  a great 
mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  always  a pity  to  unsettle  minds 
thus  fortified  against  the  intrusion  of 
unwelcome  facts,  for  their  strong  faith 
is  probably  a salutary  safeguard  against 
that  unbalanced  and  comparatively  dan- 
gerous condition  called  ‘‘  open-minded- 
ness,” which  is  ready  to  learn  and  in- 
vestigate anything  not  manifestly  self- 
contradictory  and  absurd.  Without  people 
of  the  solid,  assured,  self-satisfied  order, 
the  practical  work  of  the  world  would  not 
so  efficiently  be  done. 

But  few  such  x)eople  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  this  article,  and  I may 
therefore  safely  ignore  them;  for  it  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  possibility  that 
discoveries  of  the  very  first  magnitude 
can  still  be  made — are  indeed  in  process 


of  being  made  — by  strictly  scientific 
methods,  in  the  region  of  psychology; 
discoveries  quite  comparable  in  impor- 
tance with  those  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  century  in  physics  and 
biology,  but  discoveries  whose  opportu- 
nities for  practical  application  and  use- 
fulness will  similarly  have  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  experts,  since 
they  cannot  be  miscellaneously  absorbed 
or  even  apprehended  by  the  multitude 
without  danger. 

It  has  been  partly  the  necessity  for 
caution  and  the  dread  of  encouraging 
mere  stupid  superstition  that  has  in- 
stinctively delayed  advance  in  these 
branches  of  inquiry  until  the  progress 
of  education  gave  a reasonable  chance 
of  a sane  and  balanced  and  critical 
reception  by  a fairly  considerable 
minority. 

But  within  the  last  half  century  as- 
sertions concerning  psychological  super- 
normalities have  not  only  excited  general 
attention,  but  have  rather  notably  roused 
the  interest  of  careful  and  responsible 
students,  both  in  the  domain  of  science 
and  in  that  of  letters. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  fact,  a special 
society  with  distinguished  membership 
was  enrolled  in  London,  with  the  object 
of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  many  of 
these  assertions.  It  was  started  by  a 
few  men  of  science  and  of  letters  who 
had  for  some  years  previous  become 
acquainted  with  a number  of  strange 
apparent  facts — facts  so  strange  and  un- 
usual, and  yet  so  widely  believed  in 
among  a special  coterie  of  ordinarily 
sane  and  sensible  people,  that  it  seemed 
to  these  pioneers  highly  desirable  either 
to  incorjKirate  them  properly  into  the 
province  of  ordered  knowledge,  or  else 
to  extrude  them  definitely  as  based 
upon  nothing  but  credulity,  imposture, 
and  deceit. 

The  attempt  was  to  be  made  in  a 
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serious  and  responsible  spirit,  a spirit 
of  genuine  scepticism — ^that  is  to  say, 
of  critical  examination  and  inquiry,  not 
of  dogmatic  denial  and  assertion.  No 
phenomenon  was  to  be  unhesitatingly 
rejected  because  at  first  sight  incredible. 
No  phenomenon  was  to  be  accepted 
which  could  not  make  its  position  good 
by  crucial  and  repeated  and  convincing 
tests.  Every  class  of  asserted  fact  was 
to  have  the  benefit  of  inquiry,  none  was 
to  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 
So  long  as  doubt  was  possible,  the 
phenomenon  was  to  be  kept  at  arm’s 
length:  to  be  criticised  as  possible,  not 
to  be  embraced  as  true. 

It  is  often  cursorily  imagined  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  this  critical  and 
cautious  spirit  is  a monopoly  of  pro- 
fessed men  of  science.  It  is  not  so. 
Trained  students  of  literature — not  to 
mention  students  of  philosophy — ^have 
shown  themselves  as  careful,  as  exact,  as 
critical,  and  as  cautious  as  anybody. 
They  have  even  displayed  an  excess  of 
these  qualities.  They  have  acted  as  a 
curb  and  a restraint  upon  the  more 
technically  scientific  workers,  who — 
presumably  because  their  constant  busi- 
ness is  to  deal  with  phenomena  of  one 
kind  or  another — ^have  been  willing  to 
accept  a new  variety  of  them  upon  evi- 
dence not  much  stronger  than  that  to 
which  they  were  already  well  accustomed. 
But  some  of  the  men  and  women  of 
letters  associated  with  the  society  have 
been  invariably  extremely  cautious,  less 
ready  to  be  led  by  obtrusive  and  plau- 
sible appearances,  more  suspicious  of 
possibilities  and  even  impossibilities  of 
fraud,  actually  more  inventive  sometimes 
of  other  and  quasi-normal  methods  of 
explaining  inexplicable  facts.  I name 
no  names,  but  from  a student  of  science 
this  testimony  is  due:  and  it  is  largely 
to  the  sceptical  and  extremely  cautious 
wisdom  of  some  representatives  of  letters 
and  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  their  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  that 
the  present  moderately  respectable  posi- 
tion of  the  subject  in  popular  estimation 
is  due. 

To  many  enthusiasts  outside  and  to  some 
of  those  inside  the  society  who,  through 
long  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
under  investigation,  were  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  genuine  character. 


this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  has  always  seemed  wrong- 
headed, and  has  sometimes  proved  ir- 
ritating to  an  almost  unbearable  degree. 
The  hostility  of  the  outside  world  and 
of  orthodox  science  to  the  investigation, 
though  at  times  fierce  and  scornful,  and 
always  weighty  and  significant,  has  been 
comparatively  mild  — perhaps  because 
fragmentary  and  intermittent  — when 
compared  with  the  bitter  and  fairly 
continuous  diatribes  which  have  issued, 
and  still  often  issue,  from  the  spir- 
itualistic press  against  the  slow  and 
ponderous  and  repellent  attitude  of 
those  responsible  for  the  working  of 
the  society. 

It  has  been  called  a society  for  the 
suppression  of  facts,  for  the  wholesale 
imputation  of  imposture,  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  sensitive,  and  for  the 
repudiation  of  every  kind  of  revelation 
which  was  said  to  be  pressing  itself 
upon  humanity  from  the  regions  of  light 
and  knowledge. 

Well,  we  have  had  to  stand  this  buf- 
feting as  well  as  the  more  ponderous 
blows  inflicted  by  the  other  side;  and 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  turn  the  cheek 
to  the  smiter,  since  in  an  attitude  of  face- 
forward  progress  the  buffets  were  sure 
to  come  with  fair  impartiality;  greater 
frequency  on  the  one  side  making  up  for 
greater  strength  on  the  other. 

The  first  fact  established  by  the  so- 
ciety’s labor  was  the  reality  of  telepathy 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  apparently  direct 
action  of  one  mind  on  another  by  means 
unknown  to  science.  That  a thought  or 
image  or  impression  or  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  one  person  can  arouse  a similar 
impression  in  the  mind  of  another  per- 
son sufficiently  sympathetic  and  suffi- 
ciently at  leisure  to  attend  and  record 
the  impression  is  now  proved.  But  the 
mechanism  whereby  it  is  done,  or  even 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  likened 
to  physical  mechanism  at  all,  is  still 
unknown.  The  appearance  is  as  if  it 
were  a direct  action  of  mind  on  mind  or 
of  brain  on  brain,  irrespective  of  the 
usual  nerves  and  muscles  and  organa 
of  sense. 

This  fact  alone — once  admitted,  after 
having  run  the  traditional  gauntlet  of 
scepticism — served  to  explain,  at  least  in 
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a plausible  and  tentative  manner,  a 
number  of  puzzling  phenomena;  notably 
it  served  as  a key  to  the  phenomena  of 
apparitions  and  hallucinations  of  every 
kind,  whether  of  sight  or  of  hearing  or 
of  touch.  It  reduced  the  rudimentary 
difficulty  about  the  clothes  and  acces- 
sories of  so-called  ghosts  to  absurd- 
ity; since  of  course  a mental  impression 
would  represent  a person  under  some- 
thing like  customary,  though  it  may  be 
unexi)ected,  surroundings,  just  as  hap- 
pens in  an  ordinary  dream. 

The  word  “ hallucination  ” applied  to 
phantasmal  appearances  in  general  has 
been  objected  to  in  connection  with  some 
of  these  apparitions;  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  imply — as  it  is  often  mis- 
takenly assumed  to  imply — that  there  is 
no  objective  reality  underlying  the  ap- 
parition whatever.  It  is,  however,  fully 
admitted  that  some  hallucinations  may 
be  and  indeed  are  veridical  (i.  e.,  truth- 
telling) ; inasmuch  as  they  correspond 
with  some  real  event,  some  strong  emo- 
tion,— due  perhaps  to  an  accident  or  to 
the  illness  or  decease  of  the  distant  and 
visualized  person.  They  therefore  do 
correspond  with  some  objective  reality, 
just  as  the  image  in  a looking-glass  cor- 
responds with  and  is  veridical  evidence 
of  some  objective  reality;  but  as  to  any 
substantiality  about  a phantasm — that 
must  be  regarded  as  demanding  further 
investigation.  Hypothetically  it  may 
differ  in  different  cases;  and  in  no  case 
can  it  be  safe  to  assume  without  special 
evidence  that  it  has  any  more  substan- 
tiality than  the  image  in  a looking-glass. 

The  question  of  photography  applied 
to  visible  phantasms,  and  to  an  invisible 
variety  said  to  be  perceived  by  clair- 
voyants, is  still  an  open  one — at  any  rate 
no  photographic  evidence  has  yet  ap- 
peared conclusive  to  me;  but,  if  success- 
ful, photography  could  prove  that  the 
impression  was  not  only  a mental  one, 
hut  that  the  ether  of  space  had  been 
definitely  affected  in  a certain  way  also, 
so  that  the  impression  had  probably  be- 
come received  by  the  optical  apparatus 
of  the  eye,  and  had  been  transmitted  in 
the  usual  way  to  the  brain.  It  would  not 
prove  substantiality;  since  of  course  it 
is  perfectly  easy  to  photogrraph  the  vir- 
tual image  formed  by  a looking-glass. 
Still,  genuine  photography  would  indi- 
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cate  a step  in  advance  of  telepathy:  it 
would  establish  one  variety  of  what  are 
called  “ physical  phenomena.”  There  is, 
in  truth,  a vast  amount  of  evidence  for 
physical  phenomena  of  this  technically 
supernormal  kind;  but  they  have  not  yet 
made  good  their  claim  to  clear  and 
positive  acceptance,  in  the  way  that 
telepathy  has  done. 

Moreover,  I do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  physical  phenomena  now.  I pro- 
pose rather  to  indicate  the  class  of  fact 
most  immediately  interesting  to  the  so- 
ciety, and  likely  in  my  judgment  to 
be  the  next  to  be  accepted  with  moderate 
unanimity  among  its  members — that  is 
to  say,  with  all  the  unanimity  that  we 
desire  or  expect. 

The  phenomenon  I refer  to  is  that  ex- 
hibited in  several  forms  and  known  un- 
der various  names,  of  which  the  simplest 
perhaps  is  automatic  writing — ^that  is, 
writing  executed  independently  of  the 
full  knowledge  and  consciousness  of  the 
operator — the  hand  acting  in  obedience 
either  to  some  unconscious  portion  of 
the  operator’s  mind,  or  else  responding  to 
some  other  psychical  influence  more  or 
less  distinct  from  both  his  normal  and 
his  hypemormal  personality.  Sometimes 
it  takes  the  form  not  of  writing,  but  of 
unconscious  speech;  and  occasionally  the 
person  whose  hand  or  voice  is  being  used 
is  himself  completely  entranced  and  un- 
conscious for  one  or  two  hours  together. 
There  is  evidently  a great  deal  to  be 
learned  about  this  phenomenon,  and 
many  surmises  are  legitimate  respecting 
it,  but  it  is  useless  and  merely  ignorant 
to  deny  its  occurrence.  It  is  often  quite 
clear  that  parts  of  the  writings  or  speech 
so  obtained  do  not  represent  the  normal 
knowledge  of  the  automatist;  but  whence 
the  information  is  derived  is  uncertain, 
and  probably  in  different  cases  the 
source  is  different.  The  simplest  as- 
sumption, and  one  that  covers  perhaps 
a majority  of  the  facts,  is  that  the 
writer’s  unconscious  intelligence  or  sub- 
liminal self — his  dream  or  genius  stra- 
tum— is  at  work. 

But  although  this  hypothesis  must  be 
pressed  as  far  as  it  will  go,  it  will  not 
go  all  the  way, — with  some  mediums  it 
does  not  go  very  far:  in  their  case  it  is 
evident  that  information  is  being  ob- 
tained beyond  either  their  conscious  or 
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unconscious  knowledge; — unless  we  are 
to  suppose  that  vistas  of  unlimited  in- 
formation lie  open  to  people  in  a clair- 
voyant state,  as  if  during  unconscious- 
ness a psychical  region  were  entered 
wherein  the  ordinary  barriers  between 
soul  and  soul,  or  mind  and  mind,  are 
broken  down.  Even  this  surmise  must 
not  be  rejected  without  examination,  if 
we  are  driven  to  it,  but  it  is  not  a known 
vera  causa. 

Naturally  it  is  only  when  all  normal 
means  of  obtaining  information  have 
been  scrupulously  avoided  that  any 
problem  arises;  and  the  first  hypothesis 
that  must  be  made,  whenever  normal  ex- 
planations thoroughly  break  down,  is 
that  telepathy  of  some  kind  is  occurring 
from  some  living  person  and  is  in- 
fluencing the  sensitive  mind  or  brain 
of  the  unconscious  or  partially  uncon- 
scious operator,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
objectified  and  sympathetic  dream. 

This  hypothesis  is  extremely  elastic, 
and  can  he  stretched  to  cover  an  immense 
area;  indeed,  to  get  beyond  it,  and  def- 
initely find  a region  which  it  will  not 
cover,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  For 
twenty  years  at  least  members  of  the 
society  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  excellent  and  astonishing  examples 
of  trance  speaking  and  automatic 
writing,  and  yet  they  have  hesitated  to 
make  full  use  of  all  this  material,  and 
have  refrained  from  proceeding  in  the 
direction  towards  which  it  undoubtedly' 
points,  so  long  as  there  was  a chance — 
even  a remote  chance — that  telepathy 
might  constitute  a sufficient  explanation. 
Some  of  us  hold  that  telepathy  is  still 
sufficient — or  at  least  as  sufficient  as  it 
has  ever  been — and  that  no  further  step 
beyond  it  need  be  taken.  Others  are 
beginning  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
— not  without  qualms  and  surviving 
hesitation — that  the  time  has  come,  or 
is  coming,  when  it  may  be  legitimate  and 
necessary  to  take  a further  step,  and  to 
admit,  at  any  rate  as  a tentative  hy- 
potliesis,  the  view  which  undoubtedly  the 
plienomena  themselves  suggest,  and,  as  it 
were,  have  all  the  time  been  endeavoring 
to  force  upon  us.  This  is  the  hypothesis 
of  actual  telepathic  or  telergic  influence 
from  the  surviving  intelligence  of  some 
of  those  who  have  recently  lived  on  this 
planet,  and  who  arc  now  represented  as 


occasionally,  under  great  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  endeavoring  to  make 
known  the  fact  that  they  can  communi- 
cate with  us,  by  aid  of  such  intervening 
mechanism  as  is  placed  at  their  disposal 
— namely,  the  brain,  nerve  and  muscle 
of  an  automatist  or  medium.  The  as- 
sertion made  is  that,  during  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  normal  control, 
they  can  with  difficulty  make  use  of 
these  organs  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
lating their  own  thought  into  mechanical 
movement,  and  so  producing  some  kind 
of  speech  or  writing  in  the  physical 
world.  Such  utilization  of  physiological 
apparatus,  by  an  intelligence  to  which 
it  does  not  normally  belong,  is  what  is 
called  motor  automatism,  or  telergy,” 
or  popularly — when  of  an  extreme  kind 
— possession.” 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
the  agent  or  intelligence  active  in  this 
unusual  experience  is  necessarily  that  of 
a departed  person,  but  that  is  undoubted- 
ly the  form  which  the  phenomenon  takes ; 
so  if  we  resign  ourselves  to  be  guided 
by  it  at  all,  we  may  as  well  try  how  far  the 
claim  openly  and  persistently  made  will 
carry  us,  before  definitely  discarding  it. 
And  if  we  are  going  to  try  it  at  all,  I 
urge  that  we  had  better  try  it  frankly 
and  thoroughly : it  had  better  be  ac- 
cepted provisionally  as  a working  hy- 
pothesis and  pressed  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
That  is  the  way  to  test  any  provisional 
hypothesis.  Hesitate  as  long  as  you  like 
before  giving  a theory  even  provisional 
and  tentative  acceptance;  but,  once  hav- 
ing determined  on  taking  a key  or 
theoretical  solution,  then  utilize  it  to  the 
utmost.  Try  it  in  all  the  locks;  and  if 
it  continually  fails  to  open  them,  re- 
ject it;  but  do  not  hesitate  each  time 
over  the  insertion  of  the  key.  Hesitate 
before  accepting  a working  hypothesis, 
not  after.  If  false,  its  falseness  will 
become  apparent  by  its  failure  and  in- 
ability to  fit  the  facts. 

Consider  now  what  occurs  during  the 
ordinary  process  of  speaking  or  writing 
— speaking  or  writing  of  the  most  normal 
and  commonplace  kind.  An  idea  is  con- 
ceived in  the  mind,  but  in  order  to 
achieve  some  effect  in  the  material  world 
it  must  move  matter.  The  movement  or 
rearrangement  of  matter  is  all  that  we 
ourr^clvcs  are  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
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physical  universe:  the  whole  of  our  di- 
rect terrestrial  activities  resolve  them- 
selves into  this,  the  production  of 
changes  of  motion. 

But  a thought  belongs  to  a different 
order  of  existence, — whatever  it  is  it  is 
not  material ; it  is  neither  matter  nor 
force,  it  has  no  direct  power  over  mat- 
ter; directly  and  unaided  it  can  move 
nothing.  How  then  can  it  get  itself 
translated  in  terms  of  motion?  How 
can  it,  from  the  psychical  category,  pro- 
duce a physical  effect? 

Physiology  informs  us,  not  indeed  of 
the  whole  manner  of  the  achievement, 
but  of  part  at  least  of  the  method. 

The  thing  that  can  move  matter  is 
called  muscle.  In  muscle  is  located  the 
necessary  energy,  which  only  requires  to 
be  stimulated  into  activity  in  order  to 
be  transformed  into  visible  motion  and 
transferred  in  any  required  direction. 

In  a living  body  means  are  provided 
for  stimulating  its  muscles,  in  the  shape 
of  an  intricate  arrangement  of  nerve 
fibres,  which,  when  themselves  excited 
in  one  of  many  ways,  can  cause  the 
muscle  to  contract.  This  part  of  the 
process  is  not  indeed  fully  understood, 
but  it  is  familiarly  known.  The  excita- 
tion of  the  nerves  may  be  a mere  random 
tweaking,  or  irritation,  by  a mechanical 
or  electric  goad;  but  in  a living  organ- 
ism it  can  also  be  produced  in  a more 
meaningful  and  economical  fashion,  by 
the  discharge  of  energy  from  a central 
cell,  such  as  exists  in  the  cortex  or  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  This  process  may 
also  be  considered  as  comparatively 
though  not  completely  understood : the 
central  ganglion  is  clearly  the  direct 
means  of  getting  the  nerve  excited,  the 
muscle  contracted,  and  the  direct  mo- 
tion produced.  But  what  is  it  that 
stimulates  the  brain?  What  is  it  that 
desires  the  particular  motion  and  lib- 
erates energy  from  the  appropriate  brain 
cell?  In  some  cases  it  is  mere  reflex 
action:  it  is  some  stimulus  which  has 
arrived  from  the  peripheral  nerve- 
endings,  so  as  to  evoke  response  in  a cen- 
tral ganglion — say,  in  the  spine  or  the 
cerebellum;  whence  the  stimulus  has 
proceeded  to  the  neighboring  cell  and 
so  to  the  efferent  nerve  fibres.  In  that 
case  no  consciousness  is  involved ; the 
psychical  element  is  absent;  there  is  no 


intelligence  or  will  in  the  process,  nor 
any  necessary  sensation.  The  wriggling 
of  a worm,  and  many  cortortions  of  the 
lower  animals,  may  be — shall  we  say 
may  be  hoped  to  be? — of  this  order. 

But  I am  not  taking  the  case  of  reflex 
and  unconscious  action;  I am  definitely 
postulating  a thought  or  idea  conceived 
in  the  mind,  operating,  so  to  siieak,  on 
the  will,  and  determining  that  there  shall 
be  a response  in  the  material  world.  By 
what  means  the  stimulus  gets  out  of 
the  i)sychical  region  into  the  physical, 
and  liberates  energy  from  the  brain 
centre,  I have  not  the  remotest  idea; 
nor,  I venture  to  say,  has  any  one. 

The  operation  is  at  present  mysterious. 
But  conspicuously  it  occurs;  it  is  evi- 
dently a rational  and  I should  say  an 
ultimately  intelligible  process — a process, 
that  is  to  say,  on  which  discovery  is  pos- 
sible, though  at  present  there  has  been 
no  discovery  concerning  it.  Somehow  or 
other  the  connection  is  established;  and 
by  long  habit  it  seems  to  be  established 
in  normal  cases  without  difficulty — nay, 
rather  with  singular  ease,  as  when  a 
pianist  executes  in  miraculous  fashion  a 
domplicated  sonata. 

Things  may  go  wrong,  energy  may  be 
liberated  in  the  wrong  direction,  the 
wrong  muscles  may  be  stimulated,  so 
that  stammering  and  contortions  re- 
sult. Or  the  mental  connection  may 
be  in  a state  of  suspense,  the  mind 
may  be  unable  to  get  at  the  right 
centre,  so  to  speak,  and  may  refrain  from 
acting  on  any  for  a time;  in  which  case 
we  have  hesitation,  aphasia,  feebleness 
of  many  kinds,  up  to  paralysis.  Or 
these  effects  may  be  due  to  faults  and 
dislocation  in  the  physiological  mechan- 
ism,— faults  which  can  i)erhaps  be  dis- 
covered and  set  right.  If  the  brain 
centres  are  fatigued,  also,  the  response 
is  weak  and  uncertain.  But  when  every- 
thing physiological  is  in  good  health, 
and  when  the  conscious  self  is  in  good 
condition,  with  a definite  thought  that 
it  wants  to  convey,  then  it  appears  to 
be  able  to  play  upon  the  brain,  as  a mu- 
sician plays  upon  a keyboard,  and  to  get 
its  psychical  content  translated  into 
terms  of  mechanical  motion ; so  that 
other  intelligences,  sufficiently  sympa- 
thetic and  suitably  provided  with  recep- 
tive mechanism,  can  be  made  more  or  less 
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aware  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed. Which  means  that  by  aid  of  their 
nerve  fibres  and  brain  centres  mechan- 
ical movements  can  be  translated  back 
into  thought  once  more. 

That  is  the  usual  process,  from  mind 
to  mind  through  physiological  apparatus 
and  physical  mechanism.  The  physical 
mechanism  is  a neutral  intermediary  of 
non-living  matter,  belonging  to  nobody; 
or  rather  belonging  equally  to  everybody. 
We  can  all  throw  the  air  into  vibration; 
and  at  some  public  meetings  everybody 
does  so,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with 
some  resulting  confusion.  We  can  all 
write  with  ink;  and  if  need  be  we  can 
dip  our  pens  into  our  neighbor’s  ink- 
stand  and  use  his  desk,  though  with 
some  loss  of  convenience ; — we  find  it 
diflScult  to  lay  our  hands  upon  his  note- 
paper,  and  it  is  not  efficacious  if,  on 
finding  his  check-book,  we  proceed  to  fill 
up  and  sign  his  checks.  The  identity 
of  the  scribe  then  becomes  an  important 
consideration.  Pretended  identity  in 
such  cases  may  perturb  the  social  con- 
science, and  be  stigmatized  not  merely  as 
unrecognized  and  wrongful  possession, 
but  as  fraud. 

Thus  of  all  existing  forms  of  matter 
there  are  certainly  some  which  can  be 
used  temporarily  though  intelligently  by 
people  to  whom  they  do  not  belong.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  undiscriminating 
communism  of  the  main  part  of  the 
physical  universe,  the  physiological  part 
is  undoubtedly  appropriated  by  individ- 
uals; body  No.  1 belongs  definitely  to 
operator  No.  1,  and  body  No.  2 to 
operator  No.  2.  And  the  common  idea — 
I might  say  the  common-sense  idea — is 
that  operator  No.  1 is  entirely  limited  to 
his  control  over  his  own  physiological 
apparatus,  and  lias  no  means  of  getting 
at  the  apparatus  of  another  person,  in 
any  direct  manner,  or  otherwise  than 
through  neutral  physical  means.  That 
is  the  natural  prima  facie  notion,  based 
u])OTi  ordinary  experience,  but  it  need 
not  bo  exactly  true  or  complete;  facts 
may  turn  up  which  suggest  something 
different  or  supplementary. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  telepathy  has  sug- 
gested— without  any  necessary  reference 
to  the  physiological  part  of  the  business 
— that  mind  can  act  directly  on  mind, 
and  can  thereby  indirectly  operate  on  the 


physical  world  through  the  organism  of 
another  person.  But  cases  also  occur 
where  the  mind  of  the  second  person 
appears  to  be  left  out  of  the  process  al- 
together; he  may  be  thinking  his  own 
thoughts  or  doing  nothing  particular, — 
in  a state  of  unconsciousness  perhaps, 
or  at  any  rate  of  inattention, — and  yet 
his  physiological  mechanism  may  be  set 
in  action,  and  his  physical  neighborhood 
affected  in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  a 
stimulus  proceeding  not  from  himself  at 
all,  but  from  the  mind  of  another  per- 
son; who  in  this  case  must  be  conceived 
as  operating  not  upon  the  second  mind, 
but  directly  upon  its  brain.  Or  if  not 
upon  the  brain,  then  perhaps  upon  some 
other  portion  of  the  nervous  system, — 
say,  upon  spinal  or  other  ganglia  not 
essentially  or  necessarily  associated  with 
consciousness,  and  not  arousing  any  con- 
sciousness, but  stimulating  the  parts 
usually  controlled  by  the  subconscious- 
ness,— ^the  parts  which  regulate  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  the  respiration  of  the 
lungs,  the  digestion  or  secretions  of 
the  body. 

Assuming  that  such  a thing  Is  possible, 
assuming  that  a mind  can  operate,  not 
only  as  usual  on  its  own  body,  not  only 
telepathically  as  supposed  on  another 
mind,  but  directly  and  telergically  upon 
another  body,  then  that  is  exactly  what 
1 mean  by  a case  of  incipient  or  par- 
tial possession. 

So  far,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  no  a 
priori  reason  to  doubt  its  occurrence, 
and  no  a priori  reason  to  expect  it.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  except  that  the 
brain  is  the  specially  appropriate  organ 
or  instrumentfor  the  purpose ; and  accord- 
ingly we  are  not  entitled  to  any  a priori 
views.  We  know  that  each  organism  is 
usually  appropriated  by,  and  belongs  to, 
the  special  psychical  character  or  unit 
which  commonly  employs  it;  just  as  a 
violin  belongs  to  a special  operator,  who 
might  resent  any  other  person,  especially 
a novice,  attempting  to  play  upon  it. 
The  desk  of  an  author  is  his  private 
property,  from  which  a certain  class  of 
literature  usually  emanates;  and  he 
might  not  like  to  see  it  used  for  works 
of  fiction,  or  scandalous  gossip,  or  the 
advocacy  of  vaccination,  or  vegetarian- 
ism. or  Christian  Science,  or  tariff  re- 
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form.  But  that  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  so  utilizing  it.  The 
power  may  exist,  but  may  be  in  abey- 
ance, or  be  recognized  as  inappropriate 
and  inconvenient,  or  even  as  dangerous 
and  illegal. 

But  if  the  power  exist,  it  is  a fact 
worth  knowing.  If  it  is  possible  for  the 
normal  operator  to  go  out  for  a walk 
and  leave  his  writing  mechanism  open 
to  the  casual  tramp  or  the  enterprising 
visitor,  it  is  a definite  thing  that  we 
may  as  well  know  about,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Now  as  to  the  power  of  dislocation  or 
suspension  of  the  usual  connection  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  it  is  supposed 
more  or  less  to  occur  during  sleep;  it 
is  certainly  supposed  to  occur  during 
trance;  and,  in  case  of  what  is  called 
travelling  clairvoyance,  it  would  appear 
to  be  in  some  sort  a demonstrable  fact. 

Anyhow,  it  is  orthodox — not  scientific- 
ally orthodox,  but  religiously  orthodox — 
to  maintain  that  the  connection  between 
ourselves  and  our  organism  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  that  at  what  we  call  death  ’’ 
we  shall  give  up  this  material  mode  of 
manifestation  for  good : so  that  the  body 
resolves  itself  into  its  original  elements. 
And  even  though  we  still  persist  as 
psychical  entities,  after  having  lost  con- 
trol of  our  appropriate  and  normally 
possessed  bodily  organs,  it  is  usually 
supposed  that,  in  our  new  state,  we  have 
no  means  of  operating  upon  the  physical 
world.  No  more  can  we  move  pieces 
of  matter;  no  more  can  we  stimulate 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  our  friends.  No, 
not  unless  one  of  three  things  hapi)ens. 

First,  the  telepathic  power  may  con- 
tinue; and  we  may  operate  directly  on 
their  conscious  or  unconscious  minds,  in 
such  a way  as  to  cause  them  to  pro- 
duce some  physical  effect  or  record,  by 
normal  means,  through  their  own  accus- 
tomed mechanism. 

Second,  a materializing  power  may 
continue,  analogous  to  that  which  en- 
abled us,  wdien  here  on  the  planet,  to 
assimilate  all  sorts  of  material,  to  digest 
it  and  arrange  it  into  the  organism  that 
serves  us  as  a body.  It  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a power, 
and  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  can  be 
a direct  power  of  a psychical  agency  un- 
aided by  any  other  unit  already  incar- 


nate; because  such  a power  would  imply 
a control  of  mind  over  matter,  which  by 
hypotheses  we  conceive  does  not  in  fact 
exist,  save  through  the  mechanism  of  a 
brain,  or  of  what  we  may  consider  t-o 
be  miracle. 

Still  something  of  the  kind  has  been 
asserted  to  occur,  though  always,  I be- 
lieve, in  the  presence  of  some  peculiarly 
disposed  organism  or  medium. 

Thirdly,  and  more  likely,  a telergic 
power,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
already  supposed  occasionally  active, 
may  exist;  enabling  the  psychical  unit 
to  detect  and  make  use  of  some  fully 
developed  physiological  naechanism,  not 
belonging  to  it — a fully  developed  brain, 
shall  we  say,  with  nerves  and  muscles 
complete; — so  that,  during  temporary 
vacation  by  the  usual  possessor,  these 
may  be  utilized  for  a time,  and  may 
achieve,  in  an  unpractised  and  more  or 
less  blundering  fashion,  some  desired  in- 
fluence ux)on  the  physical  world.  In  such 
a case  the  operator  may  be  understood 
as  contriving  to  utter  in  speech  or 
writing  something  like  the  message 
which  he  intends  to  convey  to  his  other- 
wise occupied  and  inaccessible  but  still 
beloved  friends. 

Affection  need  not  be  the  only  motive, 
however,  which  causes  a given  operator 
to  take  all  the  trouble,  and  go  through 
the  process  of  using  other  people^s 
witing  materials, — at  the  risk  of  rous- 
ing superstition  and  fright  or  being 
ejected  by  medical  treatment;  occasion- 
ally it  may  be  a scientific  interest  sur- 
viving from  the  time  in  this  life  when  he 
was  a keen  and  active  member  of  the 
S.  P.  R.;  so  that  he  desires  above  all 
things  to  convey  to  his  friends,  engaged 
on  the  same  quest,  some  assurance,  not 
only  of  his  continued  individual  exist- 
en(*e, — in  which,  on  religious  grounds, 
they  may  imagine  that  they  already  be- 
lieve,— but  of  his  retention  of  a i>ower 
to  communicate  indirectly  and  occasion- 
ally with  them,  and  to  produce  move- 
ments even  in  the  material  world,  by 
kind  permission  of  an  organism,  or  part 
of  an  organism,  the  temporary  use  or 
possession  of  which  has  been  allowed 
him  for  that  purpose. 

The  question  of  identity  is  of  course 
a fundamental  one.  The  control  must 
prove  his  i<lentity  mainly  by  reproducing 
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facts  which  belong:  to  his  memory  and 
not  to  the  automatist’s  memory.  And 
notice  that  proof  of  identity  will  usually 
depend  on  the  memory  of  trifles.  The 
objection,  frequently  raised,  that  com- 
munications too  often  relate  to  trivial 
subjects,  shows  a lack  of  intelligrence, 
or  at  least  of  due  thought,  on  the  part 
of  the  critic.  The  object  is  to  get,  not 
something  dignified,  but  something  evi- 
dential : and  what  evidence  of  per- 
sistent memory  can  be  better  than  the 
recollection  of  trifling  incidents  which  for 
some  personal  reason  happen,  to  have  made 
a permanent  impression.  Do  we  not  our- 
selves remember  domestic  trifles  more 
vividly  than  things  which  to  the  outside 
world  seem  important?  Wars  and  coro- 
nations are  affairs  read  of  in  newspapers 
— they  are  usually  far  too  public  to  be 
of  use  as  evidence  of  persistent  identity; 
but  a broken  toy,  or  a family  joke,  or 
a schoolboy  adventure,  has  a more  i)er- 
sonal  flavor,  and  is  of  a kind  more  likely 
to  be  remembered  in  rending  old  age, 
or  after  a rending  shock. 

In  fiction  this  is  illustrated  continu- 
ally. Take  the  case  of  identification  of 
the  dumb  and  broken  savage,  apparently 
an  Afghan  prowler,  in  The  Man  Who 
Was.  What  was  it  that  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  regiment,  to  which  he  had  crawled 
back  from  Siberia,  to  the  fact  that 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  them- 
selves? Knowledge  of  a trick -catch  in 
a regimental  flower-vase,  the  former 
position  of  a trophy  on  the  wall,  and  the 
smashing  of  a wine-glass  after  a loyal 
toast.  That  is  true  to  life:  it  is  prob- 
ably true  to  death  also. 

That  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which 
we  ought  to  expect,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  evidence  which  not  infrequently  we 
get.  We  have  not  been  able  to  hold  it 
siiflScient,  however.  The  regiment  in 
Kipling’s  tale  never  thought  of  uncon- 
scious telepathy  from  themselves,  as 
spoiling  the  testimony  to  be  drawn  from 
the  uncouth  savage’s  apparent  remi- 
niscence: such  an  explanation  would 
have  been  rightly  felt  to  have  been  too 
forced  and  improbable  and  exaggerated- 
ly sceptical.  But  when  it  comes  to  proof 
of  surviving  existence  and  of  memory 
beyond  the  tomb,  we  are  bound  to  pro? 
ceed  even  to  this  length,  and  to  discount 
the  witness  of  anything  that  is  in  our 


own  minds;  or,  as  some  think,  in  the 
mind  of  any  living  person. 

Thus  is  the  difficulty  of  incontro- 
vertible proof  of  identity  enormously  in- 
creased. Even  when  the  evidence  enables 
a hidden  thing  to  be  discovered,  of  which 
no  one  living  x>os8essed  the  secret — as 
in  Swedenborg’s  discovery  of  the  dead 
burgomaster’s  private  papers — deferred 
telepathy  is  sometimes  adduced  as  prefer- 
able to  what  must  then  seem  to  most, 
as  it  did  to  Swedenborg,  the  only  ra- 
tional explanation. 

How  then  can  we  ever,  by  any  means, 
hope  to  prove  identity?  I reply: 

(a)  By  cross-correspondence. 

(h)  By  information  or  criteria  char- 
acteristic of  the  supposed  intelligence, 
and  if  possible  in  some  sense  new  to 
the  world. 

Cross-correspondence — ^that  is,  the  re- 
ception of  part  of  a message  through  one 
medium  and  part  through  another — is 
good  evidence  of  one  intelligence  domi- 
nating both  automatists.  And  if  the 
message  is  characteristic  of  some  one 
particular  deceased  i)er8on,  and  is  re- 
ceived through  people  to  whom  he  was 
not  intimately  known,  then  it  is  fair 
proof  of  the  continued  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  that  personality.  If  further 
we  get  from  him  a piece  of  literary 
criticism  which  is  eminently  in  his 
vein  and  has  not  occurred  to  ordinary 
people — not  to  either  of  the  mediums, 
and  not  even  to  the  literary  world, — ^but 
which  on  consideration  is  appreciated  as 
sound  as  well  as  characteristic  criticism, 
showing  a familiar  and  wide  knowledge 
of  the  poetry  of  many  ages,  and  unify- 
ing apparently  disconnected  passages  in 
some  definite  way,  — then  I say  the 
proof,  already  striking,  would  tend  to 
become  crucial. 

These,  then,  are  the  kinds  of  proof 
at  which  the  society  is  aiming. 

So  long  as  communications  consisted 
of  general  conversations  with  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  surviving  intelligence 
of  certain  friends  and  investigators,  we 
were  by  no  means  convinced  of  their 
identity,  even  though  the  talk  was  of  a 
friendly  and  intimate  character — such  as 
in  normal  cases  would  be  considered 
amply  and  overwhelmingly  sufficient  for 
the  identification  of  friends  speaking,  let 
us  say,  through  a telephone  or  a type- 
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writer.  We  required  definite  and  crucial 
proof — a proof  difficult  even  to  imagine, 
as  well  as  difficult  to  supply. 

The  ostensible  communicators  realize 
the  need  of  such  proof  just  as  fully  as 
we  do,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  satisfy 
the  rational  demand.  Some  of  us  think 
they  have  already  succeeded;  others  are 
still  doubtful. 

On  the  whole,  I am  of  those  who, 
though  they  would  like  to  see  further 
and  still  stronger  and  more  continued 
proofs,  are  of  opinion  that  a good  case 
has  been  made  out,  and  that  as  the  best 
working  hypothesis  at  the  present  time 
it  is  legitimate  to  grant  that  lucid  mo- 
ments of  intercourse  with  deceased  per- 
sons may  in  the  best  cases  supervene; 
amid  a mass  of  supplementary  material, 
quite  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
but  mostly  of  a presumably  subliminal 
and  less  evident  kind. 

The  boundary  between  the  two  states 
— ^the  known  and  the  unknown — is  still 
substantial,  but  it  is  wearing  thin  in 
places;  and  like  excavators  engaged  in 
boring  a tunnel  from  opposite  ends,  amid 
the  roar  of  water  and  other  noises,  we 
are  beginning  to  hear  now  and  again  the 
strokes  of  the  pickaxes  of  our  comrades 
on  the  other  side. 

So  we  shall  presently  come  back  out 
of  our  tunnel  into  the  light  of  day  and 
relate  our  exx)erience  to  a busy  and  in- 
credulous, or  in  some  cases  too  easily 
credulous,  world.  We  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived with  incredulity, — though  doubt- 
less we  shall  be  told  in  some  quarters 
that  it  is  all  stale  news,  that  there  has 
been  access  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  range  from  time  immemorial, 
and  that  our  laboriously  constructed 
tunnel  was  quite  unnecessary.  Agile 
climbers  may  have  been  to  the  top  and 
peeped  over.  Flying  messages  from  the 
other  side  may  have  arrived;  pioneers 
must  have  surveyed  the  route.  But  we 
are,  like  the  navvies,  unprovided  with 
wings,  who  dig  and  work  on  the  com- 
mon earth,  their  business  being  to  pierce 
the  mountain  at  some  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  to  construct  a permanent  road 
or  railway  for  the  service  of  humanity. 

What  we  have  to  announce,  then,  is 
no  striking  novelty,  no  new  mode  of 
communication,  but  only  the  reception, 
by  old  but  developing  methods,  of  care- 


fuUy  constructed  evidence  of  identity 
more  exact  and  more  nearly  complete 
than  perhaps  ever  before.  Carefully 
constructed  evidence,  I say.  The  con- 
structive ingenuity  exists  quite  as  much 
on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  as  on 
our  side : there  has  been  distinct  co- 
operation between  those  on  the  mate- 
rial and  those  on  the  immaterial  side; 
and  we  are  at  liberty,  not  indeed  to 
announce  any  definite  conclusion,  but 
to  adopt  as  a working  hypothesis  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  a possible  inter- 
course of  intelligence  between  the  ma- 
terial and  some  other,  perhaps  ethereal, 
order  of  existence. 

Some  people  have  expected  or  hoped 
to  communicate  with  Mars;  it  appears 
likely  that  recognized  communication 
may  some  day  occur  with  less  removed, 
and  indeed  less  hypothetical,  dwellers  in 
(or  perhaps  not  in)  the  realm  of  space. 

But  let  us  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  idea  of  space  no  longer  means 
anything  to  persons  removed  from  the 
planet.  They  are  no  longer  in  touch  with 
matter  truly,  and  therefore  can  no  longer 
appeal  to  our  organs  of  sense,  as  they 
did  when  they  had  bodies  for  that  ex- 
press purpose,  but,  for  all  we  know,  they 
may  exist  in  the  ether  and  be  as  aware 
of  space  and  of  the  truths  of  geometry, 
though  not  of  geography,  as  we  are. 

Let  us  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  condition  and  surroundings  are  al- 
together and  utterly  different.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  may  gradually  find 
out  not  to  be  true. 

Meanwhile  is  there  anything  that  pro- 
visionally and  tentatively  we  can  say 
that  is  earnestly  taught  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  hypothesis  that  the 
communications  are  genuine? 

The  first  thing  we  learn,  perhaps  the 
only  thing  we  clearly  learn  in  the  first 
instance,  is  continuity.  There  is  no  such 
sudden  break  in  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence as  may  have  been  anticipated;  and 
no  break  at  all  in  the  continuous  and 
conscious  identity  of  genuine  character 
and  personality.  Essential  belongings, 
such  as  memory,  culture,  education, 
habits,  character,  and  affection,  — all 
these,  and  to  a certain  extent  tastes  and 
interests,  for  l>etter,  for  worse,  are  re- 
tained. Terrestrial  accretions,  such  as 
worldly  possessions,  bodily  pain  and  dis- 
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abilities,  these  for  the  most  part  natural- 
ly drop  away. 

Meanwhile  it  would  appear  that  knowl- 
edge is  not  suddenly  advanced — it  would 
be  unnatural  if  it  were, — we  are  not  sud- 
denly flooded  with  new  information, — 
nor  do  we  at  all  change  our  identity;  but 
powers  and  faculties  are  enlarged,  and 
the  scope  of  our  outlook  on  the  universe 
may  be  widened  and  deepened,  if  effort 
here  has  rendered  the  acquisition  of  such 
extra  insight  legitimate  and  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  doubtless 
some  whom  the  removal  of  temporary 
accretion  and  accidents  of  existence  will 
leave  in  a feeble  and  impoverished  con- 


dition; for  the  things  are  gone  in  which 
they  trusted,  and  they  are  left  poor  in- 
deed. Such  doctrines  have  been  taught, 
on  the  strength  of  vision  and  revelation, 
quite  short  of  any  recognized  Divine 
revelation,  for  more  than  a century. 
The  visions  of  Swedenborg,  divested  of 
their  exuberant  trappings,  are  not  wholly 
unreal,  and  are  by  no  means  wholly  un- 
true. There  is  a general  consistency  in 
the  doctrines  that  have  thus  been  taught 
through  various  sensitives,  and  all  I do 
is  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  rational 
character  of  the  general  survey  of  the* 
universe  indicated  by  Myers  in  his  great 
and  eloquent  work. 


Down  the  Vale 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

WE  shall  go  down  the  vale,  Love,  hand  in  hand. 
Sigh,  and — ^grow  old. 

But  there  will  still  be  spring-time  in  the  land. 
The  meadow  gold 

Of  dandelions,  and  the  sound  of  bees 
In  blossoming  trees; 

And  fairies  still  their  moonlight  revels  hold 
Though  we  be  old. 

We  shall  walk  by  and  linger,  Love,  a while 
To  see  the  spring. 

And  we  shall  draw  together  as  we  smile 
At  everything — 

At  flowers,  and  little  children  at  their  play 
Greeting  the  May, 

Our  hearts  aglow  with  their  young  spring  at  last> 
Though  ours  be  past. 

And  when  these  pleasant  paths  know  us  no  more. 
When  we  shall  sound 

The  farther  seas  that  lave  an  unknown  shore 
In  mists  profound. 

We  shall  not  turn  regretfully  to  look 
At  earth’s  closed  book, 

For  we  shall  ever  be,  without  one  fear, 

Together,  dear. 
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•iTirt , iinii  tH^r  •t2jh*j.-t;:- *'tf  ^ 

llv^rj».t>  xy^-fV'lkkty  . Jll  \v’nvt  Ay.  A)jr  ■iiTi;y^iAjiftl^ 

rool.  IVaMoi^^ 

*v\o^hxyu:  ^>W\f  ^■yiT 

,N»)i‘tT^r^\  ■.'/{»;  j'l  u'-y- ^'jy.  I i AVvkf. 


i*»i':’^  M >V- 1 V;.  ,4*1 

f'.tf •^>»t,  vl)^''  ys[ 

hvKrf. 

|:pC^'^^Dtr  .*v5)Vil 


i3k(.kf\5M*i/i(, 


ilri^'^irgl-fro-rr 


b^»Hci  ,ji<?^  /rti’iSW  Slic  Idfikptb  'irt^tiift^^ 

:ript,,  lip  Fpf^e  . B^aiirt  tnotv 

foufll^v^  »n^.  ^ jTiotioxi  of  lus  IiuttiK 

tip  qxiiic»k^,  laugh -ft  :H*^X 

apr^ly^  ; .sk 

•-;'  Et}rii>;-T^p;V:tp;;-;h!^ij;;-/pTiyfti^:'v'?!^ 


pif'rcy 


...,,„  ,.  _ ,.  .,-  nC'T)&T‘: 

f>h?^  iifHl  hiru  taught  her  ^nd, 

she  Bto’fki  It  m »igam,  ?u  Bret^ip*  thVif  he  rncfuit. 

h(>r  no  luii"^^)eitUj^v  before j;  4'%  ffow'oed  |*^ywd  a^uW.  Osily- 

wheu  he  hi^:hit;hd  i^itly  about 

his  Lieelc  >?ohljiitg,;  ht^atherl  hrbke/ily.^  After 

he  had  comforted  lietr  ^bd  ^ upifd  4^^  }ier : arm  oa  he.  PtiiLrl il,  he  led  Her  near 
tile  tiff^  and  by  csi^ia  t riM  sp^/ilkifig  (he  while  ip  ^ck 

ffmgtie$  aji*  He  kne^  Jh^eauHe  shr  ;]iad  mt  uiidc^^^  of  si^is,  ia.^ 

thought  that’  f hi>  dumlv  At  ihe  laet^  •^he  t^-ardied  flanjo  Paiie* 

Jier  haud  owa>%^^ayvrjgv^:P  '^d  tlieu  a IvttU*  atirrwardv 
uui^iug  her  armi  Goil  ha?^  for  ithe 

>iaitl:  tlm  wor^Js  hs  a oitiW^  ktit^w  thut 

%rheroa^  i^btv  was  A woTuho  in  liOAtft  an f 1 i n boiiv:,  y H the  hu ip  of  .he¥ 

hot  h fetv"  Honrs  uhi  l;^erA  Ewa 

And  the  yjty  of  it  filled  hiAkadd  }ii«  foAr  wa.'»  very  g^reiit.  ‘ 

^h  tilling  tHi%  ttfle,  %iJt  teved  l he  • ^'Otu Aii 

from  tile  ffet ; e.vtm  tUaV  the  p^id- 

Jor;’ htve  ■'eati^h  t , and ; vf<m  - ^ f he  ’ 

n>iiin*e  of  inaVii He  took  aiof  Hip  of  the^  t and 

lePrxdpig  Wh^  t'f  tfreatart^  ‘slix^ shi?  ww  HTm  luh^clv  < 

fpom  ffW  all  the  i>e?mt:y^  afid  ways  of  her.N'yet  hr 

Mt  her  wovihl  fain  lipvp^  In^en^:  AVWivJu  h*^ 

te'ing  a iter  tiesh  Ids  fle^h*  errtafrdy 

ifor  spivh  ip  *5on'i<^:^  1 sioi d ; tlUOisrlv  'O  1 la*  1 gi vep  that  Had  heeti 

itt  HK  Idddiu^  ^ ’vva?  4 wili  iiot  . 

^^y“ffcd  . evok'^lt^  had  piy  tP  libr-.;  A wotpni  Her 

kfe  e was  ,t a ll  h wl  very  :^weedy  ttiade, 

jRerry-motitlifed^v^^k^^ difepttvy^r^^  hair,  f ope? t browii 

i )i  p-adod  wif  fP  llvdii|;;  polili  : Aptl  hff  t>  > lt4>r  ns:  it ' Wrp  iii  t he 

sltpc?^  pf*  (Sty.V  4krirtifehoiH>pl  fephdli^yu  B 
He  uiafk  a i^roall  b^  fhO;  hPeshfby  slibhi^^  f urni.^h-^ 

:itnPd^  theirn;  pad 

j^ir||j#^|f\e;d)e^an-dhf m^pih.while  heVfuHgbb. 

‘vr  liopiidv^  ■ Ami',  in- 

odei^tt lhl\i m of  j kl  iip^  hnusel  f t a kaeb  • 


.i(Ji^i..„.4|^2a<i***t«' 


r;uu.:..y  Gov  igle 


UriginRl  fre  P'l 

[m'JzRSWf  CF  MICHIGAN 


*»f  ilMV  vt^  -nf  rlf9' 

Wtiriy,:  oJj  ifii>  . s^tie  vn^«k, 

0^*''VS.;  n.nUi^<"  trJ  (Ut'^ixi,  •<• 

‘ ! VKU^^T^t  h ^ r if;  r!i  fH**  ^ (;>r  l^.tJC'v  fei; . 'Vu>'  y<^j5  ;yV«i ?>jy 

/«ttorJi^»LKl.  -.  W\;^  .lt;^>v.i1ll)yJr^.<rf:  U 
-u\jy<«miffi  is^i-,  hr^/^i  /^>!y  hb 
K^^•lV■;,tf»\i•^'c^^  ui^i.  i\o  t»^f 

• b-\  ■j‘»’^>A  .fty  l:i?>iLit 

t»?  v"/4>l.>u1l.y  ffw'- ^aiiri>';iy 

ihitu*  tin^i  “hv;  ^wrig, 

h^s  ,tVfi|‘d, ..  ]\i^}jV}yi  vjvu^:  : 

LikrV':;j^ . ;:C|»  ■;  ■.!)  >JiU;<iiii  i 1^ 

Oflijini;  -lisr ; 

1 > Un ’•  H.  t’jj  i 1 1 1 -j'lrf f 

■ ♦ij-v ni.  tii'  w)t^-i1  ,?4i^’ ' 1^>ivkt  • 'fe 4’.)iul|’i^i'>2 ’ ' 

n>  ^.rfi  !>i^. 

p'^^y  ^ ■^'»;  I ’ cjl,;.’  U pj'  « 'p  ■ tf tH  ' 

• jjt'«^ilv  t ‘ V ■'A'r  /tj iT  H*®  rr-t'ji^rf« 

lilfci  '.  • ,^r: 

V/. , r:.f  H r y^/lii  ^ i 4 Vt  n //, • jt V ; it •4'  ■ Vr t ^ ^fi>  ^ .‘j^ 

Ifi’A  '|i’^'.  »■  ;:  AjtJPrVi  ft?-U"'t(!fe»S% 

‘tiljVl,  lj-_vfs^>'’rt,'5  ;i  ( 'uV'  'Kl^jji;;;  J■^'|■j_?4vJ^■JJ/•y,^r-t>'^>;^!fly  ' 

'!<;r  {;*■  (trrt‘i 'In  'jllfti']^^^^ 

itj^ffx-  h^.'Jf}.'^  Utiil  r .hII  -Uifi!  V 

ilHrfn  .rr.ulc.  ;vrliv) vn  ;<;,uv  VK^.  <>o<  >;/. 

^j<feyt| Acyrii  .>tvi;jH  "Unp  s hiAi>ri}^ 

l»iv<fotl/'  -yo  '^yV^T;  ■< 

^|rvy : ti> ■ u^j^f»f  '.v^r^lnto^:  ‘ *i^V?  ^ ^ 

^vli^nAriif.-\'  K?if|  :';;{<^u^'^:'t.nr.rluy'ift>r 

i«i  th»'' n'riiifc* rvT 'fjrijVjnuM;--: ■ . y '’^'>^/’*-  ‘-  ^ ';'/A  '.  '-^: 

- X '.^Vc.  ill i> Uf » “At I ?•  > Ip  llif v^fnijIjT .^V; I^.^.Jt^  ;)♦*,' ^(ijLp'f  A^r :,- 

iho-  rxi  rsf  i,\  Jhi»  :’t  lit;.  ViijUf'Vuv 
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Original. from 
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riARREirS  l^iOXTIILY  MAOAZINE 


Ibey  th^.  Ii0t  wimlV 

ihcii;^  woHtir  that  oulj 

«11  tibt  A.  for,  life  Ijiit  fop  hii^  thittit.  aftei-  mm 

l>T;ido  of  i|M^y  miniifof  Ilf 

iMr\s  4>f  ho  fi-it;  tli^  :,V;>i' ^ = iUat 

'h^  - ^lba:V^'  ;hot^ , ' wMK.  'h^y';p  ^ 

hybrV  lo^J  ff!  At  t \i€/  ftp^t  of  h€’A5^i 

A Woo^^  Trijr>  fb  tho^ri,  fiiiit  OOilj  life 

ttia t Tojob.  ^ 0 ,A  bd  Of  0?r  f ^ t)ioco  tjf  gOUl.  yiiojrebvOr. 

Ear  thtf  ITib^  of  siokin^'  Edrio 

• ; ■■  ;Ki| ric;., ';  ^>ioM'dh'  d* i •■ ;, ^ toh tug, , ^ A^kod ;,;• ' ': H: 

.fOij[ow.vdf  ilVb'Krfi^' i 

hfe|i)idPv^  7 ArrWv  nkoo t duil 

>0  lh»f  .^0  .^(odd  te  -with  AVijndtsff  as  If  bO  kiW  ia  '^Xpxun> 

Ad»d  0] rfc rHf^d  tv i tlr  ^Who^iph  ho ; M s^bckl;.  libut  : dfe  TO 

her  m Iduwlf  fbjd  doTiO.  y he  nnght  poV  Jot  it  p^;;  »e 

nfter  0 li rt iswfc  kirif’ ing:  bv  ?neak  gOnt  1;^  t •‘‘^T  w«^  not  well  to 

feii^  tfe  ^ dii^t  bo*  Tiofl  inon^  brjtt 

tfjf  kibk^  M #‘rr>v  tVifl  hariiji  eomo  0^^  Buf  ^dtvy 

\t  faf 

wa.«f  fe  bM  ibHTi,  he^  u 

OfeJt^fey  be  Imdj^  R both- 

XU^  tF>  tf^rv  ' , ! '.  .•/ 

s them  >tre  that  Ami  j^ntios:  (Nt 

h kin^  Aod 

.W;  titif  hrm  laltko 

ghcKl  ;dV^  W i>f  dbd^o^  ■ ^ Hwd  Vto  tb  those 

obo^jJ; A hd  t ;t hmx  gave#  the 

d^'yiodcut^^  feng  greater  BufeiKd  I pay  Inni 

}ioqv:tr  ti>  koi^^-'bjifti - ' • - ^ '--./.jip-j:  .'  ;..  .•..i,-  / . ',  ^ ^ , : , ^,.. 

Edrfc  f ^ tbta^ovx^r,  fee  tvfe  a ^rAiig*^,  p&  frveiid  or  ^h:  fe 

Bhfe  Alpi  there 

all 

JEclrfe  fe^^  t^iiri^tondiOiv.  or  K]Ug  of  France; 

awd  the  world  thau  thyb  ha^t  aiOed  Tfi  titKlot-. 

>tiinrfefeiliFTlKi^  Av  for  take  oiy  ,w»^rd7:r:;kcotr 

Thy'lvt3^ WIov^*yivip.n^  T feebp.’tt^  ‘ 

*>rifu;  that'  ^ ‘yoa.vti'il  fed  hy  .thi>  firry  >|}y^  ^•Thkr’,^ 


^ri^ii  iLTf-- 


i 


Go  gle 


EDRIC  AUD  SYLVAINE. 


TiWv  ^5»>vviy;  -iiji*; 

! iH  th»y  '^j1JV^ici:.^^^<^i?V^»^  ai.O  liur 

irxyrf  »Vi'4')y^  lyny/itj  j)>.  Ivi  Vr 

■1‘0'^rf  • Vvwa  :U/Ii(n^ir 

X)fi‘!'  iin^^  I vft* » )j»‘  i'j'rfji’  rii* 

':V.Vifi;i^j-  \iC%iyVh  l\  .){■,  y>^>.y;  itr  l‘i>:-  Sf«0.  C*T)Vl?>y/‘( 

^ 

^\fri>r  ;^\u  iie<^/rnin ’riiorf;/!';  K^t '{ in'iTior  Wn»  I jltT;  r 

I hry  Hinl  hw»»i*  ui  jH  ^^-ly^'Ui 

v.‘itvl Avnh  n\\  n^? 

«' 

rr  i^[Xu]  ; “itiV 

’tjV:  f.it-  vvi^vt  fiiiU 
jT V t.’  ? '*'/  f y av  n r f a f ^ ) |f  > i * I ' H n t h i *•  t 
'♦yrt  boj.-''  V ItyK-  Uuji  \v?«(j. 


ipu 


ir'vi’irv;-  \}f  h’'\i)y, 

Uiy  MifrrrbrHif-^  ^vVib 
(ii'^ry  MV  hiii.i'i/ijJ!. 

]^n>vv Jf  yibr^'V 

xK'ib-ii 

7i>Vn3y:S= ; 0»i>  y >1’  7^!< 

^li>h  f ).': r*>  ii '*^’ji'  1 yt  r j 
rtii\:r  »;i*  <’»y to 


» ’I 


'aX-  V>r‘'(iVi  j;; 

.»r;l  rby  iu  i 

>r>;lk\  /iiv 
^'i^uv  -y  i yre;'» 


I*.*  u^>nf^■  ry. 


» i/C  H * 


y I'i'^ 


JIABPiSR^S  M0:5?TItLY  MAGAZINE, 


f ■ ilW^  ; h4/^ r:  • - 

Bf^yU^  tUit^^  ':^Y  ^i/?1:v|-  tK^-  iit4  4& 

1^:(i|L^3#:r:2  V :V^;^.-^Y;i:  ::;.y '■■-:'>•  v ^ 

vrrr*‘%tt 

imil  !‘frrtf?Hl^;  A ^ 

lliyiil  • ^it' 

.Nvu-- it)r??:lil' 

ii'k  ,^i’J|  ■ If yir<;4 i lUc 


In  Ihtv  v^ Y-  f J^/it:  »Jm:  Iviri:^  U*:ni  S#- 

VHtft  K'i^fe'THl'iv  VJJVvl'Xtt’rttel 

^ ii*'-  i4  1 h<Aiv 

.:;^rrni^  a)nj>tbi^i  > ’^ylvhhie 
j*«'k  JjUVl  . ; - ^‘V^ 

4jt ''t^'iif •;. ' JiP. 


^Vu h ; . ^ ,; 5'tf !^V' ■ ' 


|;|^!ip^‘*;{Mpi)-,Ki(:^ 

';  / :J^‘ 

vv^^'i-  IM'ft'V,  ’t'*--w'&  ■ •St'^v 

"^t^Vlr.l^'  ij;U,lt;.  tivy.li  -at;  <j;{’ijdi:' 

r'A'i^'',  t1«  I'v’Kii!’’*  .:XiV\f.fj  ■ 

. d'fV:  k;v^]_- iY<0>' V -■ 


Cjfiti’ze-:;  b] 
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drigir^l  frbrrV 

UNfVERStt^  OF  fv ‘C'H'GAN-  \ 


EDRIC  A.\T>  ,S7LVA1^"E 


but  tbou  -sh^lry  ^*Fou  ^ fiJrit/',  and  ilryA^wprcl* 

Xay,  I will  do  thee  no 

^ ivriuds  4^<i 

d3(^  jhi^  t 

thi*' ^tid 

•|h[#  ' d vi  1 1 o- 

•td  hoId-hia  JiiJriid  }e5<t  he  do  tift-‘Kii%*&  hurt;  * 

The  JEOh^  ia»  liirt -plaj  of.  b^ 

Wei^  we  5^  isr}i  nde^  thou  hftdst  ^een  lilfiod  Haw i r?^  /erd  .uo  CfWii^ , OotE^? 
iorfiuticv  ke^t  life  4nd  he  , 

. ^"hen  r?/iw  tli^t  thou  =sf;it«t  Unitny, 

wh^^rt  se?  tin?  King  fou^?.hi^  Wh;r  thfitf : , . 

; Edm*  aimwer  uiilyv . 

he,  bein^'  sale  of  liava  '^l^iu'  he 

Their;;' w did  uol  ati^wer,  > ■ All  fhi?,  atraUgev  I •loiii?  flie 

KiiigrUrHl  he.Xueain  thee  great  godd  heoOT  me/’  . « y ^ - / v 

•■  \Yliat..djxes  tlmtiijeaiii’y  Erlriff  . 

tSbry  kissed  Kinu  saying.  Xay;  T do  mi  it 

■feiioik  alf/^;./ : ' ; ;,.,  ■ -,  '•  /'yyy^  '■  v/' -•■■;■■ -y' 

Edrjo  W(iu)tl  g0  tib  l<*f>t  b^  bway ; 

Uey^flliele^^^  |i04uhlt  ibf^xfght  jtr^xY  to  anoib^y 

yyAc  lit^^  u£i^w»Wl  the  - ajiif:  said:  -‘i  te 

yihhi  ySbiw  I liayeVi^^ 

lliithe^sTy  not  iai|i?i|rch  itud  :wahAt.f^^^a 

bring  ine  sure  woihI  UR^rebf/*  . ' . ; " ' 

, Edrio  to 

difolceu'  f<ir  ■hty/wife/’  ‘ ■ ;.. -''y'-V-y^'-'. ' v'  -•  .- 
y.  T lit;  '■■  K'i hgr;  ra  raid'd-,  hi 

Xet 

: 1 

y-;^ -’I C^bed ^ 

;yourtyyaAd  a wify  a jMfOuiUj^y  WrdE  theit- 
..fev ' : ■ Il.atd).er Aiar hot ; I li f-^re/ • ■;; ' ' /y;  \ / :■  ’ y \ ; y^ - 
■ •'  y •.,*-  WljytN;-  \ vvo^yc'^r^v  gt'^iq^yA  I iSb"  -of -Eoft^f 

■ -' •/  '■  y '/' 

a ymwYfCv' dun/’^.  y ' ' / 

yy  Trever^irttii^V^^  kKiked  ir 


^rif^lua  rjv 


■M'M 


IWKPER’S  MOXTIItV 


. ,7rj  .'•A.'*  .. 

■ 


Eimid  AXU  SYJ.VAIJ^E 


J|ut  sbe  oiily ' v I k>ll  thy^e,  Po  Mt  toVf’b  tymied 

d^<?4  6ml  hev^'^^id : '•  fnt  & 

^ Ja.t  ttiat  I fouTtii  thetyl  Ye  tw,  will  be;^^ 

f laint  m ^iyf ; afa r ofPv  P 
f <iir  h^  rerjiejni jMtVre^  Wli^^re  he 
,xvaicl  f h a i\  ‘«il)  obh  the  caa  tl^. 
It'  .soh^-  rnsbed^^^l^^  tin  the 

«>f  -Sjcpaiiiei  that 
fin^  het  Kii^i,  stapiiij^;vin|t 
ho  dreaineil  hqr<kred  wJth 

a ntl  S,y  1 vh J he  staoitl  h' j th  het  tmi  therein 
Ihit  wbr?nyh^^j5  her» 

fj  hinr  ho  iieard.  ^ ^ 

rain^^ 

>}ful  (hin>^eiT  w tYhen 

3ii()l>i«jr  h ihaii^h 

all  wln^ccf  •(larfehe*!^^  cnth^^ 


that  Mlv^i  Edme  wajpt^  cvf^ 

fswelle^'^ne^^  halt  nthk:;  ; 

lioci  heattf  Thcro  ^^  :.hta^^t  of 

aiid  a flara ‘of  pale  Ji^h  the  ’iovind 
w^htf  ahd  iaih^  a way<  Edrie  had 

sat  up?  her  me»hth  n vivid 
Then  be  fell  into  a wheteiu 

aiivV  ^»till 

a bd  fl  lie j^  ^tnu$  a< »il  rrm\  ih  / li i nv 

he  iniglh  ntrt  roovet  and 

: Bb  gro^  mbJ*%  ruih  a tlvill 

$6]bi6  hfSW^  -^fiiXying-  hr  in  jri 
^w4  Piht  day- 

they  hltisht  ^eexetiy  get  ihirhi 
A^VJhibi  EdrUv  tiiai  trij^lh;  empty 

for  the  l^ing  ^ittinghhViyod' 

lie  drew  thou  dnrve  . 

T bt?  iviag  lroiblh»d  hf  r^y  tloihifr  h^hp-  li^,  imn  vvil 

10' ihe'e4UV|CUt^’f^^th;/flrsW^^^  !;'  ' 

Edric  did  Xvhfe  >*lhpX‘<^d  liiin  m tfe  ^hhdldei^ 

^ pK,  ttti^  fhu)  the  3tidp)p  have  iuhl  0^i?ir  hehd^ 

We  bo  KdrK';;— 'ihop  ^ad  ,,  :.'i',, 

te' and  drew  ■ '■'  * 

Tfe'.Kitig  tautdied  nlHeWt; . ^ :'■;  v-' '‘ 

• b Xi};^,  S4IW  dn  ttar  pV/  Hatfet 

yup;^’  the  Ih’^hfbh'a  AhhVH>;  h>)^h 

;Vtld  plva^afe^hfe^  h ;yfiwnod 

piltred  •'ht'  llxi*  l‘fp 

d>t^»rd^-t]^Jihtterht<hh^vd:.wihithi^fcJi^^  vt, ■' '”, ■'■  t-  • 

ho^  i^y) ‘ y t^lh^' td  : hi m ■^t^xn  :'i hh : 

wfefh-  hr  tih;*  ndhveViitvti^^^  to  iia 

gT^tipIfv'.,  d h<j^:.«aTigb 

ii#d  *n4  ht^’n? -mMI;  '■  ; tooh  dei^r 

,.  ^•Edtih,.  ehan^d- ^h;hvv:if^^th:  .hnd;;^tnih^d-\hi^>Xa 


HARPKR\S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 


] ntii-t  lovr  < 

^vill  I I.ive 


Ih'v  v.»ice  ni^A 

AiuJ  llien.  lr»y  stiU.  ami 


;-;VK'  Vf),<L!V 

|fVli:  k:’il  |‘;(, 

I'rlru  ^'’■'^1*1  itC'M' 


i»ii:  r‘‘*)lbi£r  frvun 

“irvLui^  whom 
jij  lo  1ovf‘  E(inc 


_ l:/  GOi.  <glc 


EDKIG/isM}  SYUVAINE 


"10  “ ) H 1 ?Jv.  • V ^ ; )y»  v;  <1  jv*r 

* i4  ■aVi,Mijr.u;  1;  I * o/l-,  );?  \ \ 


♦^y/,'/'’  ' f t ll<  Ji Htl  , aI)') • ^ ' I'if 'i i . I > i:< .. ) f Ctiji  -fVt/’  I 

U^'i-  -*\i  iUilt  rk^»  ^hyiT[4v 

vvUU; a i \ r joj^i  V;r.fs;rH 

;tr^^  y}iv- ■ :; . ■ ^ C-  ^ • 

. jt/drf*.*  K^iV  U ii.V^ Iji.'  '>'  <.t;.li  }.0  ; 0'M‘.*C  0^>''}V'  {'.  f’crt* 
jfir  y»ld  ir  CV^. 
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The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory 

A NOVEL 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Asad  hurrying  and  murmuring 
filled  the  old  rooms  and  passages 
of  Beechcote,  The  village  doctor 
had  arrived,  and  under  his  direction  the 
body  of  John  Ferrier  had  been  removed 
from  the  garden  to  the  library  of  the 
house.  There,  amid  Diana’s  books  and 
pictures,  Ferrier  lay,  shut-eyed  and  se- 
rene, that  heavy  or  common  touch  which 
in  life  had  tempered  the  power  and  hu- 
manity of  his  aspect  entirely  lost  and 
drowned  in  the  dignity  of  death. 

Chide  and  the  doctor  were  in  low- 
voiced consultation  at  one  end  of  the 
room;  Lady  Lucy  sat  beside  the  body, 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands;  Markham 
stood  behind  her. 

Brown,  the  butler,  noiselessly  entered 
the  room,  and  approached  Chide. 

“ Please,  sir.  Lord  Broadstone’s  messen- 
ger is  here.  He  thinks  you  might  wish 
him  to  take  back  a letter  to  his  lordship.” 
Chide  turned  abruptly. 

“Lord  Broadstone’s  messenger?” 

“ He  brought  a letter  for  Mr.  Ferrier, 
sir,  half  an  hour  ago.” 

Chide’s  face  changed. 

“Where  is  the  letter?” — He  turned  to 
the  doctor,  who  shook  his  head. 

“ I saw  nothing  when  we  brought 
him  in.” 

Markham,  who  had  overheard  the  con- 
versation, came  forward — 

“ Perhaps,  on  the  grass — ?” 

Chide — pale,  with  drawn  brows, — looked 
at  him  a moment  in  silence. 

Markham  hurried  to  the  garden,  and 
to  the  spot  under  the  yews,  where  the 
death  had  taken  place.  Round  the  gar- 
den chairs  were  signs  of  trampling  feet, 
— the  feet  of  the  gardeners  who  had  car- 
ried the  body.  A medley  of  books,  opened 
letters,  and  working  materials  lay  on  the 
grass.  Markham  looked  through  them; 
they  all  belonged  to  Diana  or  Mrs.  Col- 
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wood.  Then  he  noticed  a cushion  which 
had  fallen  beside  the  chair,  and  a comer 
of  newspaper  peeping  from  below  it.  He 
lifted  it  up. 

Below  lay  Broadstone’s  opened  letter, 
in  its  envelope,  addressed  first  in  the 
Premier’s  well  known  handwriting  to 
“ The  Right  Honble.  John  Ferrier,  M.P.” 

— and  secondly,  in  wavering  pencil,  to 
“ Lady  Lucy  Markham,  Tallyn  Hall.” 

Markham  turned  the  letter  over,  while 
thoughts  hurried  through  his  brain. 
Evidently  Ferrier  had  had  time  to  read 
it.  Why  that  address  to  his  mother? — 
written,  it  seemed,  with  the  weakness  of 
death  already  upon  him. 

Tho  newspaper?  Ah! — the  Herald! — 
lying  as  though,  after  reading  it,  Ferrier 
had  thrown  it  down,  and  let  the  letter 
drop  upon  it,  from  a hand  that  had  ceased 
to  obey  him.  As  Markham  saw  it,  the 
color  rushed  into  his  cheeks.  He  stooped 
and  raised  it.  Suddenly  he  noticed  on 
the  margin  of  the  paper  a pencilled  line, 
faint  and  wavering  like  the  words  written 
on  the  envelope.  It  ran  beside  a passage 
in  the  article  “From  a Correspondent”; 
and  as  he  looked  at  it  consciousness  and 
pulse  paused  in  dismay.  There,  under 
his  eye,  in  that  dim  mark, — was  the  last 
word  and  sign  of  John  Ferrier. 

He  was  still  staring  at  it — when  a 
sound  disturbed  him.  Lady  Lucy  came 
to  him  feebly  across  the  grass.  Markham 
dropped  the  newspaper,  retaining  Broad- 
stone’s  letter. 

“ Sir  James  wished  me  to  leave  him 
a little,”  she  said,  brokenly.  “The  am- 
bulance will  be  here  directly.  They  will 
take  him  to  Lytchett.  I thought  it 
should  have  been  Tallyn.  But  Sir  James 
decided  it.” 

“Mother!”  Markham  moved  towards 
her  reluctantly.  “ Here  is  a letter, — no 
doubt  of  importance.  And — it  is  ad- 
dressed to  you.” 
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Lady  Lucy  gave  a little  cry.  She 
looked  at  the  pencilled  address,  with 
quivering  lips;  then  she  opened  the  en- 
velope, and,  on  the  back  of  the  closely 
written  letter,  she  saw  at  once  Perrier’s 
last  words  to  her. 

Markham,  moved  by  a son’s  natural 
impulse,  stooped  and  kissed  her  hair. 
He  drew  a chair  forward,  and  she  sank 
into  it  with  the  letter.  While  she  was 
reading  it,  he  raised  the  Herald  again, 
unobserved,  folded  it  up  hurriedly,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket;  then  walked  away 
a few  steps,  that  he  might  leave  his 
mother  to  her  grief.  Presently  Lady 
Lucy  called  him. 

Oliver !”  The  voice  was  strong.  He 
went  back  to  her  and  she  received  him 
with  sparkling  eyes,  her  hand  on  Broad- 
stone’s  letter. 

‘^Oliver,  this  is  what  killed  him  I 
Xiord  Broadstone  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility.” 

And  hurriedly,  incoherently  she  ex- 
plained that  the  letter  from  Lord  Broad- 
stone  was  an  urgent  appeal  to  Perrier’s 
patriotism  and  to  his  personal  friendship 
for  the  writer;  begging  him  for  the  sake 
of  party  unity,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  to  allow  the  Prime  Minister  to 
cancel  the  agreement  of  the  day  before; 
to  accept  a peerage,  and  the  War  OflSce, 
in  lieu  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House.  The  Premier  gave  a 
full  account  of  the  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
the  Government,  which  had  disclosed 
themselves,  during  the  course  of  the  aft- 
ernoon and  evening  following  his  inter- 
view with  Perrier.  Refusals  of  the  most 
unexpected  kind,  from  the  most  unlikely 
quarters;  letters  and  visits  of  protest 
from  persons  impossible  to  ignore — most 
of  them  no  doubt  engineered  by  Lord 
Philip;  ‘‘finally  the  newspapers  of  this 
morning, — especially  the  article  in  the 
Herald  which  you  will  have  seen  before 
this  reaches  you, — all  these,  taken  to- 
gether, convince  me  that  if  I cannot  i)er- 
Buade  you  to  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
light  as  I do, — and  I know  well  that, 
whether  you  accept  or  refuse,  you  will 
put  the  public  advantage  first — I must  at 
once  inform  Her  Majesty  that  my  at- 
tempt to  construct  a Government  has 
broken  down.” 

Markham  followed  her  version  of  the 


letter  as  well  as  he  could;  and  as  she 
turned  the  last  page,  he  too  perceived  the 
pencilled  writing,  which  was  not  Broad- 
stone’s.  This,  she  did  not  offer  to  com- 
municate; indeed  she  covered  it  at  once 
with  her  hand. 

“ Yes,  I suppose  it  was  the  shock,”  he 
said  in  a low  voice.  “But  it  was  not 
Broadstone’s  fault.  It  was  no  one’s 
fault.” 

Lady  Lucy  flushed,  and  looked  up. 

“ That  man  Barrington  I — ” she  said 
vehemently.  “Oh,  if  I had  never  had 
him  in  my  house!” 

Oliver  made  no  reply.  He  sat  beside 
her,  staring  at  the  grass.  Suddenly  Lady 
Lucy  touched  him  on  the  knee. 

“ Oliver ! — ” her  voice  was  gasping  and 
diflScult — Oliver! — ^you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that?” 

“With  what,  mother?” 

“With  the  Herald  article?  I read  it 
this  morning.  But  I laughed  at  it ! 
John’s  letter  arrived  at  the  same  moment 
— so  happy,  so  full  of  plans — ” 

“Mother! — ^you  don’t  imagine  that  a 
man  in  Perrier’s  position  can  be  upset 
by  an  article  in  a newspaper?” 

“ I don’t  know — the  Herald  was  so  im- 
portant— I have  heard  John  say  so. 
Oliver!” — ^her  face  woriced  painfully — ^“I 
know  you  talked  with  that  man  that 
night — ^you  didn’t — ” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  of  which  I 
am  ashamed,”  he  said  sharply,  raising 
his  head. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  in  silence. 
Their  eyes  met  in  a flash  of  strange 
antagonism;  as  though  each  accused 
the  other. 

A sound  behind  them  made  Lady  Lucy 
turn  round.  Brown  was  coming  over 
the  grass. 

“ A telegram,  sir,  for  you.  Your 
coachman  stopped  the  boy  and  sent  him 
here.” 

Markham  oi)ened  it  hastily.  As  he 
read  it  his  gray  and  haggard  face  flushed 
again  heavily. 

“I  must  write  an  answer,  but  I will 
come  back,”  he  said,  addressing  his 
mother. 

Lady  Lucy  asked  no  question.  When 
he  left  her,  she  sat  on  in  the  July  sun 
which  had  now  reached  the  chairs,  me- 
chanically drawing  her  large  country  hat 
forward  to  shield  her  from  its  glare;  a 
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forlorn  figure,  with  staring  absent  eyes; 
every  detail  of  her  sharp  slenderness,  her 
blanched  and  quivering  face,  the  ele- 
gance of  her  black  dress,  the  diamond 
fastening  the  black  lace  hat-strings  tied 
under  her  pointed  chin, — set  in  the  full 
and  searching  illumination  of  midday. 
It  showed  her  an  old  woman — ^left  alone. 

Her  whole  being  rebelled  against  what 
had  happened  to  her.  Life  without 
John^s  letters,  John^s  homage,  John’s 
sympathy — ^how  was  it  to  be  endured? 
Disguises  that  shrouded  her  habitual 
feelings  and  instincts  even  from  herself 
dropped  away.  That  Oliver  was  left  to 
her  did  not  make  up  to  her  in  the  least 
for  John’s  death. 

The  smart  that  held  her  in  its  grip  was 
something  new  to  her.  She  had  never 
felt  it  at  the  death  of  the  imperious  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  had  been  neverthe- 
less decorously  attached.  Her  thoughts 
clung  to  those  last  broken  words  under 
her  hand,  trying  to  wring  from  them 
something  that  might  content  and  com- 
fort her  remorse. 

Dear  Lucy — I feel  ill — it  may  be 
nothing — Chide  and  you  may  read  this 
letter.  Broadstone  couldn’t  help  it.  Tell 
him  so.  Bless  you — Tell  Oliver — Yours, 
J.  F.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  letter  was  all 
but  illegible  even  by  her, — but  the  bless 
you — ” and  the  J.  F.”  were  more  firm- 
ly written  than  the  rest,  as  though  the 
failing  hand  had  made  a last  effort. 

Her  spiritual  vanity  was  hungry  and 
miserable.  Surely,  though  she  would 
not  be  his  wife,  she  had  been  John’s  best 
friend ! — ^his  good  angel.  Her  heart 
clamored  for  some  warmer,  gratefuler 
word, — ^that  might  justify  her  to  herself. 
And  instead,  she  realized,  for  the  first 
time,  the  desert  she  had  herself  created, 
the  loneliness  she  had  herself  imposed. 
And  with  prophetic  terror,  she  saw  in 
front  of  her  the  daily  self-reproach  that 
her  self-esteem  might  not  be  able  to  kill. 

^'Tell  Oliver—*^ 

Did  it  mean — ^Mf  I die,  tell  Oliver”? 
But  John  never  said  anything  futile  or 
superfluous  in  his  life.  Was  it  not  rather 
the  beginning  of  some  last  word  to  Oliver 
that  he  could  not  finish  ? Oh,  if  her  son 
had  indeed  contributed  to  his  death! 

She  shivered  under  the  thought;  hur- 
rying recollections  of  Mr.  Barrington’s 


visit,  of  the  Herald  article  of  that  morn- 
ing, of  Oliver’s  speeches  and  doings 
during  the  preceding  month,  rushing 
through  her  mind.  She  had  expressed  her 
indignation  about  the  Herald  article  to 
Oliver  already  that  morning,  on  the  drive 
which  had  been  so  tragically  interrupted. 

^‘Dear  Lady  Lucy — ” 

She  looked  up.  Sir  J ames  Chide  stood 
beside  her. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  draw  her 
to  her  feet,  and  then  to  move  her  chair 
into  the  shade. 

You  have  lost  more  than  any  of  us,” 
he  said,  as  she  sank  back  into  it,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  he  took  hers  into 
his  warm  compassionate  clasp.  He  had 
never  thought  that  she  behaved  well  to 
Ferrier;  and  he  knew  that  she  had  be- 
haved vilely  to  Diana;  but  his  heart 
melted  within  him  at  the  sight  of  a wom- 
an— and  a gray-haired  woman — in  grief. 

I hear  you  found  Broadstone’s  let- 
ter?” He  glanced  at  it  on  her  lap.  ^‘I 
too  have  heard  from  him.  The  mes- 
senger, as  soon  as  he  knew  I was 
here,  produced  a letter  for  me  that  he 
was  to  have  taken  to  Lytchett.  It  is  a 
nice  letter — a very  nice  letter— as  far 
as  that  goes.  Broadstone  wanted  me  to 
use  my  influence — with  John — described 
his  difficulties — ” 

Chide’s  hand  suddenly  clenched  on  his 
knee — 

“If  I could  only  get  at  that  creature. 
Lord  Philip!” 

“You  think  it  was  the  shock — ^killed 
him?”  The  hard  slow  tears  had  begun 
again  to  drop  upon  her  dress. 

“ Oh ! he  has  been  an  ill  man  since 
May,”  said  Chide  evasively.  “No  doubt 
there  has  been  heart  mischief — unsus- 
pected for  a long  time.  The  doctors  will 
know — ^presently.  Poor  Broadstone ! — it 
will  nearly  kill  him  too.” 

She  held  out  the  letter  to  him. 

“ You  are  to  read  it — ” and  then, 
in  broken  tones — pointing — look ! he 
said  so.” 

He  started,  as  he  saw  the  writing  on 
the  back,  and  again  his  hand  pressed 
hers  kindly. 

“ He  felt  ill — ” she  said  brokenly — “ he 
foresaw  it.  Those  are  his  last  words — 
his  precious  last  words.” 

She  hid  her  face.  As  Chide  gave  it 
back  to  her,  his  brow  and  lip  had  settled 
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into  the  look  which  made  him  so  for- 
midable in  Court.  He  looked  around 
abruptly. 

Where  is  the  Herald  f I hear  Mrs. 
Colwood  brought  it  out.” 

He  searched  the  grass  in  vain,  and  the 
chairs.  Lady  Lucy  was  silent.  Pres- 
ently she  rose  feebly. 

“ When — when  will  they  take  him 
away  ?” 

Directly.  The  ambulance  is  coming 
— I shall  go  with  him.  Take  my  arm.” 
She  leant  on  him  heavily,  and  as  they 
approached  the  house,  they  saw  two  fig- 
ures step  out  of  it — Markham  and  Diana. 

Diana  came  quickly  in  her  light  white 
dress.  Her  eyes  were  red,  but  she  was 
quite  composed.  Chide  looked  at  her 
with  tenderness.  In  the  two  hours  which 
had  passed  since  the  tragedy,  she  had 
been  the  help  and  the  support  of  every- 
body, writing,  giving  directions,  making 
arrangements,  under  his  own  guidance, 
while  keeping  herself  entirely  in  the 
background.  No  parade  of  grief,  no  in- 
terference with  himself  or  the  doctors; 
but  once,  as  he  eat  by  the  body  in  the 
darkened  room,  he  was  conscious  of  her 
coming  in,  of  her  kneeling  for  a little 
while  at  the  dead  man’s  side,  of  her 
clinging  kiss  on  the  cold  hands, — of  her 
soft,  stifled  weeping.  He  had  not  said 
a word  to  her,  nor  she  to  him.  They 
understood  each  other. 

And  now  she  came,  with  this  wistful 
face,  to  Lady  Lucy.  She  stood  between 
that  lady  and  Markham,  in  her  own  grar- 
den,  without,  as  it  seemed  to  Sir  James, 
a thought  of  herself.  As  for  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  sharp  grief,  he  could 
not  help  looking  covertly  from  one  to 
the  other, — ^remembering  that  February 
scene  in  Lady  Lucy’s  drawing-room. 
And  presently  he  was  sure  that  Lady 
Lucy  too  remembered  it.  Diana  timidly 
begged  that  she  would  take  some  food — 
some  milk  or  wine — ^before  her  drive 
home.  It  was  three  hours — incredible 
as  it  seemed — since  she  had  called  to 
them  in  the  road.  Lady  Lucy,  looking 
at  her,  and  evidently  but  half  con- 
scious— at  first — of  what  was  said,  sud- 
denly colored,  and  refused, — courteously 
hut  decidedly. 

Thank  you,  I want  nothing.  I shall 
soon  be  home.  Oliver  I” 

I go  to  Lsrtchett  with  Sir  James, 


mother.  Miss  Mallory  begs  that  you  will 
let  Mrs.  Oolwood  take  you  home.” 

‘^It  is  very  kind, — but  I prefer  to  go 
alone.  Is  my  carriage  there?” 

She  8i>oke  like  the  stately  shadow  of  her 
normal  self.  The  carriage  was  waiting. 
Lady  Lucy  approached  Sir  James,  who 
was  standing  apart,  and  murmured  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  to  the  effect  that  she 
would  come  to  Lytchett  that  evening, 
and  would  bring  flowers.  ^^Let  mine  be 
the  first — ” she  said,  inaudibly  to  the 
rest.  Sir  James  assented.  Su<^  observ- 
ances, he  supposed,  coimt  for  a great 
deal  with  women;  especially  with  those 
who  are  conscious  of  having  trifled  a little 
with  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

Then  Lady  Lucy  took  her  leave ; Mark- 
ham saw  her  to  her  carriage.  The  two 
left  behind  watdied  the  receding  figures 
— ^the  mother,  bent  and  tottering,  cling- 
ing to  her  son. 

‘‘•She  is  terribly  shaken,”  said  Sir 
James;  “but  she  will  never  give  way.” 

Diana  did  not  reply,  and  as  he  glanced 
at  her,  he  saw  that  she  was  struggling 
for  self-control,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“ And  that  woman  might  have  had  her 
for  daughter!”  he  said  to  himself,  di- 
vining in  her  the  rebuff  of  some  deep 
and  tender  instinct. 

Markham  came  back. 

“The  ambulance  is  just  arriving,”  he 
said  to  Sir  James. 

Sir  James  nodded,  and  turned  towards 
the  house.  Markham  detained  him, — 
dropping  his  voice, 

“Let  me  go  with  him, — and  you  take 
my  fly.”  Sir  James  frowned. 

“ That  is  all  settled,”  he  said,  peremp- 
torily. Then  he  looked  at  Diana.  “I 
will  see  to  everything  indoors.  Will  you 
take  Miss  Mallory  into  the  garden?” 

Diana  submitted;  though,  for  the  first 
time,  her  face  reddened  faintly.  She 
understood  that  Sir  James  wished  her  to 
be  out  of  sight  and  hearing  while  they 
moved  the  dead. 

That  was  a strange  walk  together  for 
these  two!  Side  by  side,  almost  in  si- 
lence, they  followed  the  garden  path 
which  had  taken  them  to  the  downs,  on  a 
certain  February  evening.  The  thought 
of  it  hovered,  a ghost  imlaid,  in  both 
their  minds.  Instinctively,  Markham 
guided  her  by  this  path,  that  they  might 
avoid  that  spot  on  the  further  lawn. 
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where  the  scattered  chairs,  the  trampled 
books  and  papers,  still  showed  where 
Death  and  Sleep  had  descended.  Yet,  as 
they  passed  it  from  a distance,  he  saw 
the  natural  shudder  run  throug^h  her; 
and,  by  association,  there  flashed  through 
him  intolerably  the  memory  of  that  mo- 
ment of  divine  abandonment  in  their 
last  interview,  when  he  had  comforted 
her,  and  she  had  clung  to  him.  And 
now,  how  near  she  was  to  him — and  yet 
how  infinitely  remotel  She  walked  be- 
side him,  her  step  faltering  now  and 
then,  her  head  thrown  back,  as  though 
she  craved  for  air  and  coolness  on  her 
brow,  and  tear-stained  eyes.  He  could 
not  flatter  himself  that  his  presence  dis- 
turbed her;  that  she  was  thinking  at  all 
about  him.  As  for  him,  his  mind,  held 
as  it  still  was,  in  the  grip  of  catastrophe, 
and  tom  by  new  compunctions,  was 
still  conscious  from  time  to  time  of 
the  most  discordant  and  agitating  recol- 
lections. Her  face  in  the  moonlight 
— ^her  voice  in  the  great  words  of  her 
promise — " all  that  a woman  can  I” — ^that 
wretched  evening  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  had  finally  deserted  her, — 
a certain  passage  with  Alicia,  in  the 
Tallyn  woo^, — these  images  quivered,  as 
it  were,  through  nerve  and  vein,  dis- 
abling and  silencing  him. 

But  presently,  to  his  astonishment, 
Diana  began  to  talk,  in  her  natural  voice, 
without  a trace  of  preoccupation  or  em- 
barrassment. She  poured  out  her  latest 
recollections  of  Ferrier.  She  spoke — 
brushing  away  her  tears  sometimes — of 
his  visit  in  the  morning,  and  his  talk  as 
he  lay  beside  them  on  the  grass,  of  his 
recent  letters  to  her,  and  her  remem- 
brance of  him  in  Italy. 

Markham  listened  in  silence.  What 
she  said  was  new  to  him,  and  often  bit- 
ter. He  had  known  nothing  of  this  in- 
timate relation  which  had  sprung  up  so 
rapidly  between  her  and  Ferrier.  \VTiile 
be  acknowledged  its  beauty  and  delicacy, 
the  very  thought  of  it,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, filled  him  with  an  irritable  jeal- 
ousy. The  new  bond  had  arisen  out  of 
the  wreck  of  those  he  had  himself  bro- 
ken; Ferrier  had  turned  to  her,  and  she 
to  Ferrier,  just  as  he,  by  his  own  acts, 
had  lost  them  both;  it  might  be  right 
and  natural;  he  winced  under  it — in  a 
sense,  resented  it — ^none  the  less. 


And  all  the  time,  he  never  ceased  to 
be  conscious  of  the  newspaper  in  his 
breast  pocket,  and  of  that  faint  pen- 
cilled line  that  seemed  to  bum  against 
his  heart. 

Would  she  shrink  from  him,  finally 
and  irrevocably,  if  she  knew  it?  Once 
or  twice  he  looked  at  her  curiously;  won- 
dering at  the  power  that  women  have  of 
filling  and  softening  a situation.  Her 
broken  talk  of  Ferrier  was  the  only  pos- 
sible talk  that  could  have  arisen  between 
them  at  that  moment,  without  awkward- 
ness, without  risk.  To  that  last  ground 
of  friendship  she  could  still  admit 
him;  and  a wounded  self-love  suggested 
that  she  chose  it,  for  his  sake,  as  well 
as  Ferrier^s. 

Of  course  she  had  seen  him  with  Ali- 
cia; and  she  would  have  drawn  her  con- 
clusions. Four  months  after  the  breach 
with  herl — and  such  a breach!  Sudden- 
ly, as  he  walked  beside  her,  through  the 
radiant  scented  garden,  with  its  massed 
roses  and  delphiniums,  its  tangles  of  pop- 
py and  lupin,  he  felt  and  saw  himself  as 
a kind  of  outcast, — distrusted  and  dis- 
liked by  an  old  friend  like  Chide,  sus- 
pected even  by  his  mother,  and  separated 
for  ever  from  the  good  opinion  of  this 
girl  whom  he  had  loved. 

Then  his  whole  being  reacted  in  a 
flame  of  protesting  irritation.  He  had 
been  the  victim  of  circumstance  almost 
as  much  as  she, — ^victim,  in  the  first  place, 
of  his  own  temperament  which  had  for- 
bidden him  to  carry  through  the  strug- 
gle with  his  mother,  as  other  men  might 
have  carried  it  through;  victim  in  the 
second  place  of  a habit  of  mind  which 
did  not  x)ermit  him  to  swear  to  other 
men’s  words;  which  made  him  as  critical 
of  his  Whig  leader,  as  of  his  comrades 
on  the  left  wing. 

And  with  the  irritation  came  also  a 
hardening  of  the  will.  The  past  was 
done  with.  The  modem  man  no  longer 
confesses  his  sins.  He  knows,  to  begin 
with,  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  for 
them;  but  he  also  knows  that  there  are 
few  penalties  that  will  and  brain  cannot 
avert.  The  future  was  still  his;  and  am- 
bition must  shape  it,  if  not  love. 

They  passed  into  the  orchard,  where 
amid  the  old  trees,  covered  with  tiny 
green  apples,  some  climbing  roses  were 
running  at  will,  hanging  their  trails  of 
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blossom,  crimson  and  pale  pink,  from 
branch  to  branch.  Linnets  and  black- 
birds made  a pleasant  chatter;  the  grass 
beneath  the  trees  was  rich  and  soft,  and 
through  their  tops,  one  saw  white  clouds 
hovering  in  a blazing  blue. 

Diana  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
house. 

“ I think  we  may  go  back  now,”  she 
said,  and  her  hand  contracted  and  her 
lip,  as  though  she  realized  that  her  dear 
dead  friend  had  left  her  roof  for  ever. 

They  hurried  back,  but  there  was  still 
time  for  conversation. 

^‘You  knew  him,  of  course,  from  a 
child?”  she  said  to  him,  glancing  at  him 
with  timid  interrogation. 

In  reply  he  forced  himself  to  play  that 
part  of  Perrier’s  intimate — almost  son — 
which  indeed  she  had  given  him,  by  im- 
plication, throughout  her  own  talk.  In 
this  she  had  shown  a tact,  a kindness  for 
which  he  owed  her  gratitude.  She  must 
have  heard  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  the  Perrier  party  during  the  elec- 
tion, yet,  noble  creature  that  she  was, 
she  had  not  believed  them.  He  could 
have  thanked  her  aloud,  till — ^with  dis- 
comfort — he  remembered  again  that 
marked  newspaper  in  his  pocket. 

Once,  a straggling  rose-branch  caught 
in  her  dress.  He  stooped  to  free  it. 
Then  for  the  first-  time  he  saw  her  shrink. 
The  instinctive  service  had  made  them 
man  and  woman  again, — not  mind  and 
mind ; and  he  perceived,  with  a miserable 
throb,  that  she  could  not  be  so  uncon- 
scious of  his  identity,  his  presence,  their 
past,  as  she  had  seemed  to  be. 

She  had  lost — ^he  realized  it — ^the  bloom 
of  first  youth.  How  thin  was  the  hand 
which  gathered  up  her  dress! — ^the  hand 
once  covered  with  his  kisses.  Yet  she 
seemed  to  him  lovelier  than  ever, — and  he 
divined  her  more  woman  than  ever,  more 
instinct  with  feeling,  life,  and  passion. 

Sir  James’s  messenger  met  them  h«nlf 
way.  At  the  door  the  ambulance  waited. 

Chide,  bareheaded,  and  a group  of 
doctors,  gardeners,  and  police,  stood  be- 
side it. 

“ I follow  you,”  said  Markham  to  Sir 
James.  ‘‘There  is  a great  deal  to  do.” 

Chide  assented  coldly.  “I  have  writ- 
ten to  Broadstone;  and  I have  sent  a 
preliminary  statement  to  the  papers.” 


“ I can  take  anything  you  want  to 
town,”  said  Markham  hastily.  “ I must 
go  up  this  evening.” 

Chide  turned  abruptly,  his  hand  on 
the  door  of  the  ambulance. 

“You’re  summoned?” 

Markham  assented.  Chide  stared  at 
him  a moment.  Then  in  silence  Sir 
James  entered  the  ambulance,  taking 
his  seat  beside  the  shrouded  form  with- 
in. Slowly  it  drove  away,  mounted  po- 
lice accompanying  it.  It  took  a back 
way  from  Beechcote,  thus  avoiding  the 
crowd,  which  on  the  village  side  had 
gathered  round  the  gates. 

Diana  on  the  steps  saw  it  go,  follow- 
ing it  with  her  eyes;  standing  very  white 
and  still.  Then  Markham  lifted  his  hat 
to  her,  conscious  through  every  nerve 
of  the  curiosity  among  the  little  group 
of  people  standing  by.  Suddenly — he 
thought — she  too  divined  it.  Por  she 
looked  round  her,  bowed  to  him  slightly, 
and  disappeared  with  Mrs.  Col  wood. 

He  spent  two  or  three  hours  at  Lytch- 
ett,  making  the  first  arrangements  for 
the  funeral,  with  Sir  James.  It  was  to 
be  at  Tallyn,  and  the  burial  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  old  Tallyn  church. 
Sir  James  gave  a slow  and  g^rudging  as- 
sent to  this;  but  in  the  end  he  did  assent, 
after  the  relations  between  him  and 
Markham  had  become  still  more  strained. 

Purther  statements  were  drawn  up  for 
the  newspapers.  As  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  the  grounds  and  hall  of  Lytchett  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  a number  of  re- 
porters, hurriedly  sent  thither  by  the 
chief  London  and  provincial  papers.  By 
now  the  news  had  travelled  through 
England. 

Markham  worked  hard,  saving  Sir 
James  all  he  could.  Another  messenger 
arrived  from  Lord  Broadstone,  with  a 
pathetic  letter  for  Sir  James.  Chide’s 
face  darkened  over  it.  “ Broadstone  must 
bear  up,”  he  said  to  Markham,  as  they 
stood  together  in  Chide’s  sanctum.  “It 
was  not  his  fault ; and  he  has  the  country 
to  think  of.  You  tell  him  so.  Now, 
are  you  off?” 

Markham  replied  that  his  fly  had  been 
announced. 

“ What  ’ll  they  offer  you  ?”  said  Chide, 
sharply. 

“It  doesn’t  much  matter,  does  it? — on 
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a day  like  this?”  Markham’s  tone  was 
equally  curt.  Then  he  added — “I  shall 
be  here  again  to-morrow.” 

Chide  acquiesced.  When  Markham 
had  driven  oS,  and  as  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  died  away,  Chide  uttered  a fierce, 
inarticulate  sound.  His  hot  Irish  heart 
swelled  within  him.  He  walked  hurried- 
ly to  and  fro,  his  hands  in  his  x>ockets. 

“ John  I — John ! — ” he  groaned  — 

They’ll  be  dancing  and  triumphing  on 
your  grave  to-night,  John;  and  that  fel- 
low you  were  a father  to — like  the  rest. 
But  they  shall  do  it  without  me,  John, — 
they  shall  do  it  without  me!” 

And  he  thought  with  a grim  satisfac- 
tion of  the  note  he  had  just  confided  to 
the  Premier’s  second  messenger  refusing 
the  offer  of  the  Attorney-Generalship. 
He  was  sorry  for  Broadstone;  he  had 
done  his  best  to  comfort,  him;  but  he 
would  serve  in  no  government  with 
Jean’s  supplanters. 

Meanwhile  Markham  was  speeding  up 
to  town.  At  every  wayside  station,  un- 
der the  evening  light,  he  saw  the  long 
lines  of  placards — Sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Ferrier.  Effect  on  the  new  Ministry.” 
Every  paper  he  bought  was  full  of  com- 
ments, and  hasty  biographies.  There  was 
more  than  a conventional  note  of  loss 
in  them.  Ferrier  was  not  widely  popu- 
lar, in  the  sense  in  which  many  English 
statesmen  have  been  popular,  but  there 
was  something  in  his  personality  that 
had  long  since  won  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  aU  that  public,  in  all  classes, 
which  really  observes  and  directs  Eng- 
lish affairs.  He  was  sincerely  mourned; 
and  he  would  be  practically  missed. 

But  the  immediate  effect  would  be  the 
triumph  of  the  Cave;  a new  direction 
given  to  current  jwlitics.  That  no  one 
doubted. 

Maricham  was  lost  in  tumultuous 
thought;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  his  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Broadstone  ac- 
counted for  but  a fraction  of  the  turmoil 
in  his  brain. 

The  truth  was  that  the  two  articles 
in  the  Herald  of  that  morning,  which 
had  arrived  at  Tallyn  by  nine  o’clock, 
had  struck  Markham  with  nothing  less 
than  consternation. 

Ever  since  his  interview  with  Barring- 
ton he  had  persuaded  himself  that  in  it 


he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  party  re- 
union; and  he  had  since  been  eagerly 
scanning  the  signs  of  slow  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  party  paper,  combined — 
as  they  had  been  up  to  this  very  day — 
with  an  unbroken  personal  loyalty  to  Fer- 
rier. But  the  article  of  this  morning 
had  shown  a complete — and  in  Oliver’s 
opinion,  as  he  read  it  at  the  breakfast 
table — an  extravagant  volte-face.  It 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a vehe- 
ment appeal  to  the  new  Prime  Minister 
to  entrust  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  so  critical  a moment,  to 
a man  more  truly  in  sympathy  with  the 
forward  policy  of  the  party. 

We  have  hoped  against  hope, — ” said 
the  Herald;  we  have  supported  Mr. 
Ferrier  against  all  opposition ; but  a care- 
ful reconsideration  and  analysis  of  his 
latest  speeches, — taken  together  with  our 
general  knowledge,  public  and  private,  of 
the  political  situation — ^have  convinced 
us,  sorely  against  our  will,  that  whilst 
Mr.  Ferrier  must  of  course  hold  one  of 
the  most  important  offices  in  the  new 
Cabinet,  his  leadership  of  the  Commons 
— in  view  of  the  two  great  measures  to 
which  the  party  is  practically  pledged — 
could  only  bring  calamity.  He  will  not 
oppose  them;  that  of  course  we  know; 
but  is  it  possible  that  he  can  fight  them 
through,  with  success?  We  appeal  to  his 
patriotism,  which  has  never  yet  failed 
him  or  us.  If  he  will  only  accept  the 
peerage  he  has  so  amply  earned,  together 
with  either  the  War  Office  or  the  Admi- 
ralty,— and  represent  the  Government  in 
the  Lords,  where  it  is  sorely  in  need  of 
strength,  all  will  be  well.  The  leadership 
of  the  Commons  must  necessarily  fall  to 
that  section  of  the  party  which,  through 
Lord  Philip’s  astonishing  campaign,  has 
risen  so  rapidly  in  public  favor.  Lord 
Philip  himself,  indeed,  is  no  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  moderates  than  Mr.  Fer- 
rier to  the  left  wing.  Heat  of  personal 
feeling  alone  would  prevent  his  filling  the 
part  successfully.  But  two  or  three  men 
are  named,  under  whom  Lord  Philip  would 
be  content  to  serve,  while  the  moderates 
would  have  nothing  to  say  against  them.” 

This  was  damaging  enough.  But  far 
more  serious  was  the  “communicated” 
article  on  the  next  page  — “from  a 
correspondent,” — on  which  the  “ leader  ” 
was  based. 
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Markham  saw  at  once  that  the  “ cor- 
respondent ” was  really  Barrington  him- 
self, and  that  the  article  was  wholly  de- 
rived from  the  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  at  Tallyn,  and  from  the  por- 
tions of  Ferrier^s  letters,  which  Mark- 
ham had  read  or  summarized,  for  the 
journalist’s  benefit. 

The  passage  in  particular,  which  Fer- 
rier’s  dying  hand  had  marked — he  re- 
called the  gleam  in  Barrington’s  black 
eye  as  he  had  listened  to  it,  the  instinct- 
ive movement  in  his  powerful  hand,  as 
though  to  pounce,  vulturelike,  on  the 
letter — and  his  own  qualm  of  anxiety — 
his  insistence  on  discretion. 

Discretion  indeed!  The  whole  thing 
was  monstrous  treachery.  These  very 
sentences,  preserved  in  a viselike  mem- 
ory,— sentences  written  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  intimacy,  and  with  an  ironic 
tinge  which  had  disappeared  in  the  adap- 
tation— ^had  been  made  to  serve  as  the 
damning  point  of  the  article;  and  lent 
an  air  of  complete  justification  to  the 
Herald's  emphatic  yet  dignified  retreat. 

Again  and  again,  as  the  train  sped  on, 
did  Markham  go  back  over  the  fatal  in- 
terview. His  mind,  full  of  an  agony  of 
remorse  he  could  not  still,  was  full  also 
of  storm  and  fury  against  Barrington. 
Never  had  a journalist  made  a more 
shameful  use  of  a trust  reposed  in  him. 

With  torturing  clearness,  imagination 
built  up  the  scene  in  the  garden;  the  ar- 
rival of  Broadstone’s  letter;  the  hand  of 
the  stricken  man  groping  for  the  news- 
paper; the  effort  of  those  pencilled  lines; 
and  finally  that  wavering  mark,  John 
Ferrier’s  last  word  on  earth. 

If  it  had  indeed  been  meant  for  him, 
Oliver, — well,  he  had  received  it;  the 
dead  man  had  reached  out  and  touched 
him;  he  felt  the  brand  upon  him;  and  it 
was  a secret  for  ever  between  Ferrier 
and  himself. 

The  train  was  nearing  St.  Pancras. 
Markham  roused  himself  with  an  effort. 
After  all,  what  fault  was  it  of  his — this 
tragic  coincidence  of  a tragic  day?  If 
Ferrier  had  lived,  all  could  have  been 
explained;  or  if  not  all,  most.  And  be- 
cause Ferrier  had  died  of  a sudden  ail- 
ment, common  among  men  worn  out  with 
high  responsibilities,  was  a man  to  go 
on  reproaching  himself  eternally  for  an- 
other man’s  vile  behavior — for  the  re- 


sults of  an  indiscretion  committed  with 
no  ill  intent  whatever?  With  a miser- 
able impatience,  Oliver  turned  his  mind 
to  his  approaching  interview  with  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Markham  found  the  Premier  much 
shaken.  He  was  an  old  man;  he  had 
been  a warm  personal  friend  of  Ferrier’s ; 
and  the  blow  had  hit  him  hard. 

Evidently  for  a few  hours  he  had  been 
determined  to  resign;  but  strong  influ- 
ences had  been  brought  to  bear,  and  he 
had  wearily  resumed  his  task. 

Reluctantly,  Markham  told  the  story. 
Poor  Lord  Broadstone  could  not  escape 
from  the  connection  between  the  arrival 
of  his  letter,  and  the  seizure  which  had 
killed  his  old  comrade.  He  sat  bowed 
beneath  it  for  a while;  then  with  a forti- 
tude and  a self-control  which  never  fails 
men  of  his  type,  in  time  of  public  stress 
and  difficulty,  he  roused  himself  to  dis- 
cuss the  political  situation  which  had 
arisen;  so  far  at  least  as  was  necessary 
and  fitting,  in  the  case  of  a man  not  in 
the  inner  circle. 

The  telegram  which  Markham  had  re- 
ceived had,  it  appeared,  been  dictated  on 
the  preceding  afternoon;  when  the  major 
offices  of  the  Government  having  been 
apparently  filled  up,  the  turn  of  the  lesser 
men  had  arrived. 

“I  could  not  imagine  that  it  would 
reach  you  at  such  a moment,”  said  the 
Premier,  with  melancholy  courtesy.  “I 
beg  you  to  excuse  it.  But  this  rough- 
and-tumble  world  has  to  be  carried  on, — 
and  if  it  suits  you,  I shall  be  happy  to 
recommend  your  appointment  to  Her 
Majesty — as  a Junior  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury— carrying  with  it,  as  of  course  you 
understand,  the  office  of  Second  Whip.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  Markham  left  the 
Prime  Minister’s  house.  As  he  walked 
back  to  St.  Pancras,  he  was  conscious 
of  yet  another  smart  added  to  the  rest. 

If  anything  were  offered  him,  he  had 
certainly  hoped  for  something  more 
considerable. 

It  looked  as  though  while  the  Ferrier 
influence  had  ignored  him,  the  Darcy  in- 
fluence had  not  troubled  to  do  much  for 
him.  That  he  had  claims  could  not  be 
denied.  So  this  very  meagre  bone  had 
been  flung  him.  But  if  he  had  refused 
it,  he  would  have  got  nothing  else. 
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The  appointment  would  involve  re- 
election.  All  that  infernal  business  to 
go  through  again! — probably  in  the  very 
midst  of  disturbances  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict. The  news  from  the  collieries  was 
as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

He  reached  home  very  late, — close  on 
midnight.  His  mother  had  gone  to  bed, 
ill  and  worn  out,  and  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Isabel  Fotheringham  and  Alicia 
awaited  him  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Fotheringham  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  She  herself  was 
peevish  with  fatigue,  incurred  in  can- 
vassing for  two  of  Lord  Philip’s  most 
headlong  supporters.  Personally,  she 
had  broken  with  J ohn  Ferrier  some  weeks 
before  the  election ; but  the  fact  had 
made  more  impression  on  her  own  mind 
than  on  hb. 

^^Well,  Oliver! — This  is  a shocking 
thing.  However,  of  course,  Ferrier  had 
been  unhealthy  for  a long  time;  any  one 
could  see  that.  It  was  really  better  it 
should  end  so.” 

‘^You  take  it  calmly!”  he  said, — scan- 
dalized by  her  manner  and  tone. 

‘‘I  am  sorry  of  course.  But  Ferrier 
had  outlived  himself.  The  i)eople  I have 
been  working  among,  felt  him  merely  in 
the  way.  But  of  course  I am  sorry. 
Mamma  is  dreadfully  upset.  That  one 
must  eipect.  Well,  now  then, — ^you  have 
seen  Broadstone?” 

She  rose  to  question  him;  the  political 
passion  in  her  veins  asserting  itself 
against  her  weariness.  She  was  still  in 
her  travelling  dress.  From  her  small, 
haggard  face,  the  reddish  hair  was  drawn 
tightly  back;  the  spectacled  eyes,  the  dry 
lips,  expressed  a woman  whose  life  had 
hardened  to  dusty  uses.  Her  mere  as- 
pect chilled  and  repelled  her  brother,  and 
he  answered  her  questions  shortly. 

Broadstone  has  treated  you  shabbi- 
ly!” she  remarked  with  decision;  "but  I 
suppose  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  it. 
And  this  terrible  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened to-day  may  tell  against  you,  when 
it  comes  to  the  election.  Ferrier  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a martyr — and  we 
shall  suffer.” 

Oliver  turned  his  eyes  for  relief  to 
Alicia.  She,  in  a soft  black  dress,  with 
many  slender  chains,  studded  with  beau- 
tiful turquoises,  about  her  white  neck. 
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rested  and  cheered  his  sight.  The  black 
was  for  sympathy  with  the  family  sor- 
row; the  turquoises  were  there  because 
he  specially  admired  them;  he  understood 
them  both.  The  night  was  hot,  and  with- 
out teasing  him  with  questions  she  had 
brought  him  a glass  of  iced  lemonade, 
touching  him  caressingly  on  the  arm 
while  he  drank  it. 

"Poor  Mr.  Ferrier!  It  was  terribly, 
terribly  sad !”  Her  voice  was  subtly 
tuned  and  pitched.  It  made  no  fresh 
claim  on  emotion,  of  which,  in  his  men- 
tal and  moral  exhaustion,  he  had  none 
to  give;  but  it  more  than  met  the  de- 
cencies of  the  situation,  which  Isabel 
had  flouted. 

" So  there  will  be  another  election  ?” 
she  said  presently,  still  standing  in  front 
of  him,  erect  and  provocative,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his. 

" Yes — but  I sha’n’t  be  such  a brute  as 
to  bother  you  with  it  this  time.” 

"I  shall  decide  that  for  myself,”  she 
said  lightly.  Then — after  a pause — So 
Lord  Philip  has  won ! — all  along  the  line ! 

I should  like  to  know  that  man !” 

"You  do  know  him.” 

" Oh,  just  to  pass  the  time  of  day. 
That’s  nothing.  But  I am  to  meet  him 
at  the  Treshams’  next  week.”  Her  eyes 
sparkled  a little.  Markham  glanced  at 
his  sister,  who  was  gathering  up  some 
small  possessions  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"Don’t  try  and  make  a fool  of  him!” 
he  said  in  a low  voice.  " He’s  not  your 
sort.” 

" Isn’t  he  ?”  She  laughed.  " I suppose 
he’s  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  England 
now.  And  somebody  told  me  the  other 
day.  that  after  losing  two  or  three  for- 
tunes, he  had  just  got  another.” 

Markham  nodded. 

"Altogether  an  excellent  par^i.” 

Alicia’s  infectious  laugh  broke  out. 
She  sat  down  beside  him,  with  her  hands 
round  her  knees. 

" You  look  miles  better  than  when  you 
came  in.  But  I think — ^you’d  better  go 
to  bed!” 

As  Markham,  in  undressing,  flung  his 
coat  upon  a chair,  the  copy  of  the  Her- 
ald which  he  had  momentarily  forgotten 
fell  out  of  the  inner  pocket.  He  raised 
it — irresolute.  Should  he  tear  it  up,  and 
throw  the  fragments  away? 
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No.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
it.  It  was  as  though  Ferrier,  lying  still 
and  cold  at  Lytchett,  would  know  of  it; 
as  though  the  act  would  do  some  rough- 
ness to  the  dead. 

He  went  into  his  sitting-room,  found 
an  empty  drawer  in  his  writing-table, 
tlirust  in  the  newspaper,  and  locked 
the  drawer. 

CHAPTER  XX 

T REGARD  this  second  apx)eal  to  West 

1 Brookshire  as  an  insult!’’  said  the 
Vicar  of  Beechcote,  hotly.  If  Mr.  Mark- 
ham must  needs  accept  an  oflice  that  in- 
volved re-election  he  might  have  gone 
elsewhere,  I see  there  is  already  a 
vacancy  by  death — and  a Liberal  seat  too 
— in  Sussex.  We  told  him  pretty  plainly 
what  we  thought  of  him  last  time.” 

And  now  I suppose  you  will  turn  him 
out?”  asked  the  Doctor  lazily.  In  the 
beatitude  induced  by  a completed  article, 
and  an  afternoon  smoke,  he  was  for  the 
moment  incapable  of  taking  a tragic 
view  either  of  Markham’s  shortcomings 
or  his  prospects. 

Certainly,  we  shall  turn  him  out.” 

‘^Ah! — a Labor  candidate?”  said  the 
Doctor,  showing  a little  more  energy. 

Whereupon  the  Vicar,  with  as  strong 
a relish  for  the  primeur  of  an  important 
piece  of  news  as  any  secular  fighter, 
described  a meeting  held  the  night  before 
in  one  of  the  mining  villages,  at  which 
he  had  been  a speaker.  The  meeting  had 
decided  to  run  a miners’  candidate;  ex- 
penses had  been  guaranteed ; and  the 
resolution  passed  meant,  according  to 
Lavery,  that  Markham  would  be  badly 
beaten,  and  that  Colonel  Simpson,  his 
Conservative  opponent,  would  be  hand- 
somely presented  with  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  his  own  personal  merits 
had  no  claim  whatever. 

“ P)Ut  that  we  put  up  with,”  said  the 
Vicar  grimly.  The  joy  of  turning  out 
JIarkham  is  compensation.” 

The  Doctor  turned  an  observant  eye  on 
his  comiuin ion’s  clerical  coat. 

Shall  we  hear  these  sentiments  next 
Sunday  from  the  pulpit?”  he  asked 
mildly. 

The  Vicar  had  the  grace  to  blush 
slightly. 

I say,  no  doubt,  more  than  I should 


say,”  he  admitted.  Then  he  rose,  but- 
toning his  long  coat  down  his  long  body 
deliberately,  as  though  by  the  action  he 
tried  to  restrain  the  surge  within;  but 
it  overflowed  all  the  same.  “ I know 
now,”  he  said,  with  a kindling  eye,  hold- 
ing out  a gaunt  hand  in  farewell,  what 
our  Lord  meant  by  sending,  not  peace — 
but  a sword!” 

“ So,  no  doubt,  did  Torquemada !”  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  surveying  him. 

The  Vicar  rose  to  the  challenge. 

‘^I  will  be  no  party  to  the  usual  ig- 
norant abuse  of  the  Inquisition,”  he  said 
firmly.  We  live  in  days  of  license,  and 
have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
our  forefathers.” 

Your  forefathers,”  corrected  the  Doc- 
tor. Mine  burnt.” 

The  Vicar  first  laughed;  then  grew 
serious.  “ Well,  I’ll  allow  you  two  opin- 
ions on  the  Inquisition, — ^but  not” — ^he 
lifted  a gesticulating  hand — not  two 
opinions  on  minea  which  are  death-traps 
for  lack  of  a little  money  to  make  them 
safe — not  on  the  kind  of  tyranny  which 
says  to  a man  ^ Strike,  if  you  like — and 
take  a week’s  notice  at  the  same  time  to 
give  up  your  cottage  which  belongs  to 
the  colliery:’ — or — ‘Make  a fuss  about 
allotments  if  you  dare — and  see  how  long 
you  keep  your  berth  in  my  employment — 
we  don’t  want  any  agitators  here!’ — or 
maintains,  against  all  remonstrance,  a 
brutal  manager  in  office,  whose  rule 
crushes  out  a man’s  self-respect,  and  em- 
bitters his  soul!” 

“You  charge  all  these  things  against 
Markham  ?” 

“ He — or  rather  his  mother — has  a 
large  holding  in  collieries  against  which 
I charge  them.” 

“ H’m.  Lady  Lucy  isn’t  standing  for 
West  Brookshire.” 

“No  matter.  The  son’s  teeth  are  set 
on  e<lge.  Markham  has  been  appealed  to 
— and  has  done  nothing — attempted  noth- 
ing. He  makes  eloquent  Liberal  speeches; 
and  himself  spends  money  got  by  grind- 
ing the  poor!” 

“ You  make  him  out  a greater  fool 
than  I believe  him,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“ He  has  probably  attempted  a great  deal, 
and  finds  his  power  limited.  . Moreover, 
he  has  been  eight  years  Member  here, 
and  these  charges  are  quite  new.” 

“Because  the  spirit  abroad  is  new!” 
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cried  the  Vicar.  ^^Men  will  no  longer 
bear  what  their  fathers  bore.  The  old 
excuses,  the  old  pleas  serve  no  longer. 
I tell  you  the  'poor  are  tired  of  their 
patience!  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
in  its  earthly  aspect,  is  not  to  be  got 
that  way.  No ! ^ The  violent  take  it 

by  force  !^  And  as  to  your  remark  about 
Markham, — ^half  the  champions  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  country  are  in  the  same 
box;  prating  about  liberty  and  equality 
abroad ; grinding  their  servants,  and 
underpaying  their  laborers  at  home.  I 
know  scores  of  them;  and  how  any  of 
them  keep  a straight  face  at  a pub- 
lic meeting  I never  could  understand. 
There  is  a French  proverb  that  exactly 
expresses  them — ” 

^^I  know,"  murmured  the  Doctor — ‘^I 
know.  *Joie  de  rue,  douleur  de  maison/ 
Well,  and  so,  to  upset  Markham,  you 
are  going  to  let  the  Tories  in,  eh? — 
with  all  the  old  tyrannies  and  briberies 
on  their  shoulders  f — naked  and  un- 
ashamed. Hullo!"  — he  looked  round 
him — don't  tell  Patricia  I said  so— 
or  Hugh." 

" There  is  no  room  for  a middle  party," 
was  the  Vicar's  fierce  reply.  Socialists 
on  the  one  side — Tories  on  the  other! — 
that  ni  be  the  Armageddon  of  the  future." 

The  Doctor,  declining  to  be  drawn, 
nodded  placidly  through  the  clouds  of 
smoke  that  enwrapped  him.  The  Vicar 
hurried  away,  accompanied,  however, 
furtively  to  the  door,  even  to  the  gate 
of  the  drive,  by  Mrs.  Roughsedge,  who 
had  questions  to  ask. 

She  came  back  presently  with  a thought- 
ful countenance. 

**  I asked  him  what  he  thought  I 
ought  to  do  about  those  tales  I told 
you  of." 

^^Why  don't  you  settle  for  yourself?" 
cried  the  Doctor,  testily.  ‘^That  is  the 
way  you  women  flatter  the  pride  of 
these  priests!" 

Not  at  all.  You  make  him  talk  non- 
sense; I find  him  a fount  of  wisdom.” 

^^I  admit  he  knows  some  moral  theol- 
ogy," said  Roughsedge,  thoughtfully. 

He  has  thought  a good  deal  about 
* sins'  and  ‘sin.'  Well, — ^what  was  his 
view  about  these  particular  ‘sinners'?" 

“He  thinks  Diana  ought  to  know." 

“ She  can't  do  any  good — and  it  will  keep 
her  awake  at  nights.  I object  altogether.” 


However,  Mrs.  Roughsedge,  having 
first  dropped  a pacifying  kiss  on  her 
husband’s  gray  hair,  went  up-stairs  to 
put  on  her  things,  declaring  that  she  was 
going  there  and  then  to  Beechcote. 

The  Doctor  was  left  to  i)onder  over 
the  gossip  in  question,  and  what  Diana 
could  possibly  do  to  meet  it.  Poor  child ! 

— was  she  never  to  be  free  from  scandal 
and  publicity? 

As  to  the  couple  of  people  involved — 
Fred  Birch  and  that  odious  young  wom- 
an Miss  Fanny  Merton — ^he  did  not  care 
in  the  least  what  happened  to  them. 
And  he  could  not  see  for  the  life  of  him 
why  Diana  should  care  either.  But  of 
course  she  would.  In  her  ridiculous  way, 
she  would  think  she  had  some  kind  of 
resjMjnsibility,  just  because  the  girl's 
mother  and  her  mother  happened  to  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  same  nursery. 

“A  plague  on  Socialist  vicars, — and 
a plague  on  dear  good  women!”  thought 
the  Doctor,  knocking  out  his  pipe. 
“What  with  philanthropy,  and  this  deli- 
cate altruism  that  takes  the  life  out  of 
women,  the  world  becomes  a kind  of 
impenetrable  jungle,  in  which  every- 
body's business  is  intertwined  with  every- 
body else's,  and  there  is  nobody  left  witli 
primitive  brutality  enough  to  hew  a 
way  through!  And  those  of  us  that 
might  lead  a decent  life  on  this  ill- 
arranged  planet  are  all  crippled  and  ham- 
strung by  what  we  call  unselfishness." 
The  Doctor  vigorously  replenished  his 
pipe.  “I  vow  I will  go  to  Greece  next 
spring,  and  leave  Patricia  behind!" 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Roughsedge  walked  to 
Beechcote — in  meditation.  The  facts  she 
pondered  were  these, — to  put  them  as 
shortly  as  possible.  Fred  Birch  was  fast 
becoming  the  mauvats  sujet  of  the  dis- 
trict. His  practice  was  said  to  be  gone, 
his  money  affairs  were  in  a desperate 
condition,  and  his  mother  and  sister  had 
already  taken  refuge  with  relations.  He 
had  had  recourse  to  the  time-honored 
expedients  of  his  type:  betting  on  horses 
and  on  stocks,  with  other  people's  money. 

It  was  said  that  he  had  kept  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  law;  but  one  or  two  incidents 
in  his  career  had  emerged  to  light  quite 
recently,  which  had  led  all  the  scrupulous 
in  Dunscombe  to  close  their  doors  upon 
him;  and  as  he  had  no  means  of  bribing 
the  unscrupulous,  he  had  now  become  a 
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mere  object-lesson  for  babes,  as  to  the 
advantages  of  honesty. 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Fanny  Merton, 
first  introduced  to  Brookshire  by  Brook- 
shire’s favorite,  Diana  Mallory,  was  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  in  the  black  sheep’s 
company.  They  had  been  observed  to- 
gether, both  in  London  and  the  country, 
— at  race-meetings,  and  theatres;  and  a 
brawl  in  the  Dunscombe  refreshment 
room,  late  at  night,  in  which  Birch  had 
been  involved,  brought  out  the  scandalous 
fact  that  Miss  Merton  was  in  his  com- 
pany. Birch  was  certainly  not  sober; 
and  it  was  said  by  the  police  that  Miss 
Merton  also  had  had  more  port  wine 
than  was  good  for  her. 

All  this  Brookshire  knew;  and  none 
of  it  did  Diana  know.  Since  her  return, 
she  and  Mrs.  Colwood  had  lived  so  quiet- 
ly within  their  own  borders  that  the  talk 
of  the  neighborhood  rarely  reached  her; 
and  those  persons  who  came  in  contact 
with  her  were  far  too  deeply  touched 
by  the  signs  of  suffering  in  the  girl’s 
face  and  manner,  to  breathe  a word  that 
might  cause  her  fresh  pain.  Brookshire 
knew  also,  through  one  or  other  of  the 
mysterious  channels  by  which  such  news 
travels,  that  the  two  cousins  were  un- 
congenial; that  it  was  Fanny  Merton 
who  had  revealed  to  Diana  her  mother’s 
history,  and  in  an  abrupt,  unfeeling  way ; 
and  that  the  two  girls  were  not  now 
in  communication.  Fanny  had  been 
boarding  with  friends  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  returning  to  her  fam- 
ily in  Barbadocs  in  the  autumn. 

The  affair  of  the  refreshment  room  was 
to  be  heard  of  at  Petty  Sessions,  and 
would  therefore  get  into  the  local  papers. 
Mrs.  Eoughsedge  felt  there  was  nothing 
for  it;  Diana  must  be  told.  But  she 
hated  her  task. 

On  reaching  Beechcote  she  noticed  a 
fly  at  the  door,  and  paused  a moment 
to  consider  whether  her  visit  might  not 
be  inopportune.  It  was  a beautiful  day, 
and  Diana  and  Mrs.  Colwood  were  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  some  corner  of  the 
garden.  Mrs.  Roughsedge  walked  round 
the  side  of  the  house  to  reconnoitre. 

As  she  reached  the  beautiful  old  ter- 
race at  the  back  of  the  house,  on  which 
the  drawing-room  opened,  suddenly,  a 
figure  came  flying  through  the  drawing- 
room window, — the  figure  of  a girl  in 


a tumbled  muslin  dress,  with  a large  hat, 
and  a profusion  of  feathers  and  stream- 
ers fluttering  about  her.  In  the  descent 
upon  the  terrace  she  dropped  her  gloves; 
stooping  to  pick  them  up,  she  dropped 
her  boa ; in  her  struggle  to  recapture  that, 
she  trod  on  and  tore  her  dress. 

Damn  r said  the  young  lady,  furi- 
ously. 

And  at  the  voice,  the  word,  the  figure, 

Mrs.  Roughsedge  stood  arrested,  and 
open-mouthed,  her  old  woman’s  bonnet 
slipping  back  a little  on  her  gray  curls. 

The  young  woman  was  Fanny  Merton. 

She  had  evidently  just  arrived,  and  was 
in  search  of  Diana.  Mrs.  Roughsedge 
thought  a moment,  and  then  turned  and 
sadly  walked  home  again.  No  good  in- 
terfering now!  Poor  Diana  would  have 
to  tackle  the  situation  for  herself. 

Diana  and  Mrs.  Colwood  were  on  the 
lawn,  surreptitiously  at  work  on  clothes 
for  the  child  in  the  spinal  jacket,  who 
was  soon  going  away  to  a convalescent 
home,  and  had  to  be  rigged  out.  The 
grass  was  strewn  with  pieces  of  printed 
cotton  and  flannel,  with  books  and  work- 
baskets.  But  they  were  not  sitting  where 
Ferrier  had  looked  his  last  upon  the 
world  three  weeks  before.  There,  imder  the 
tall  limes,  across  the  lawn,  on  that  sad  and 
sacred  spot,  Diana  meant  in  the  autumn 
to  plant  a group  of  cypresses,  the  tree  of 
mourning, — for  remembrance.” 

Fanny!”  cried  Diana,  in  amazement, 
rising  from  her  chair. 

At  her  cousin’s  voice,  Fanny  halted, 
a few  yards  away. 

“ Well !”  she  said,  defiantly,  ‘‘  of  course 
I know  you  didn’t  expect  to  see  me!” 

Diana  had  grown  very  pale.  Muriel 
saw  a shiver  run  through  her,  the  shiver 
of  the  victim,  brought  once  more  into 
the  presence  of  the  torturer. 

‘^I  thought  you  were  in  London,”  she 
stammered,  moving  forward  and  holding 
out  her  hand  mechanically.  ‘‘  Please 
come  and  sit  down.”  She  cleared  a chair 
of  the  miscellaneous  needlework  upon  it, 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you  very  par- 
ticularly,” said  Fanny.  ‘^And  it’s  pri- 
vate!” She  looked  at  Mrs.  Colwood,  with 
whom  she  had  exchanged  a frosty  greet- 
ing. Diana  made  a little  imploring  sign, 
and  Muriel — unwillingly — amoved  away 
towards  the  house. 
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^^Well,  I don’t  suppose  you  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  me,”  said 
Fanny,  after  a moment,  in  a sulky  voice. 
^ But  after  all,  you’re  mother’s  niece. 
I’m  in  a pretty  tight  fix, — and  it  mightn’t 
be  very  pleasant  for  you,  if  things  came 
to  the  worst.” 

She  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  and  was 
patting  and  pulling  the  numerous  puffs 
and  bandeaux  in  which  her  hair  was  ar- 
ranged, with  a nervous  hand.  Diana 
was  aghast  at  her  appearance.  The 
dirty  finery  of  her  dress  had  sunk  many 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  decency  and  re- 
finement since  February.  Her  staring 
brunette  color  had  grown  patchy  and 
unhealthy,  her  eyes  had  a furtive  au- 
dacity, her  lips  a coarseness,  which  might 
have  been  always  there;  but  in  the  win- 
ter, youth  and  high  spirits  had  to  some 
extent  disguised  them. 

^‘Aren’t  you  soon  going  home?”  asked 
Diana,  looking  at  her,  with  a troubled 
brow. 

No,  I’m — I’m  engaged.  I thought 
you  might  have  known  that!”  The  girl 
turned  fiercely  upon  her. 

No — I hadn’t  heard — ” 

Well,  I don’t  know  where  you  live 
all  your  time!”  said  Fanny  impatiently. 
“ There’s  heaps  of  people  at  Dunscombe 
know  that  I’ve  been  engaged  to  Fred 
Birch  for  three  months.  I wasn’t  going 
to  write  to  you  of  course,  because  I — 
well ! — I know  you  thought  I’d  been 
rough  on  you — about  that — you  know.” 

''  Fred  Birch  !**  Diana’s  voice  was 
faltering,  and  amazed. 

Fanny  twisted  her  hat  in  her  hands. 

‘‘He’s  all  right!”  she  said,  angrily — 
“ if  his  business  hadn’t  been  ruined  by 
a lot  of  nasty  crawling  taletellers.  If 
people  ’Id  only  mind  their  own  business! 
However  there  it  is — he’s  ruined — he 
hasn’t  got  a penny  piece — and  of  course 
he  can’t  marry  me,  if — well,  if  somebody 
don’t  help  us  out.” 

Diana’s  face  changed. 

“ Do  you  mean  that  I should  help 
you  out 

“Well,  there’s  no  one  else!”  said  Fan- 
ny, still  as  it  seemed  defying  something 
or  some  one. 

“ I gave  you — a thousand  pounds.” 

“ You  gave  it  to  mother!  I got  precious 
little  of  it.  I’ve  had  to  borrow  lately, 
from  people  in  the  boarding-house.  And 


I can’t  get  any  more — there!  I’m  just 
broke — stony.” 

She  was  still  looking  straight  before 
her,  but  her  lip  trembled. 

Diana  bent  forward  impetuously. 

“Fanny!”  she  said,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  cousin’s — “ Do  go  home !” 

Fanny’s  lip  continued  to  tremble. 

“ I tell  you  I’m  engaged,”  she  repeated, 
in  a muflled  voice. 

“Don’t  marry  him!”  said  Diana,  im- 
ploringly. “ He’s  not — he’s  not  a good 
man.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?  He’s 
well  enough — ^though  I dare  say  he’s  not 
your  sort.  He’d  be  all  right,  if  some- 
body would  just  lend  a hand — ^help  him 
with  the  debts — and  put  him  on  his  feet 
again.  He  suits  me  anyway.  I’m  not 
so  thin-skinned.” 

Diana  stiffened.  Fanny’s  manner — as 
of  old — was  almost  incredible,  considered 
as  the  manner  of  one  in  difficulties  asking 
for  help.  The  sneering  insolence  of  it 
inevitably  provoked  the  person  addressed. 

“ Have  you  told  Aunt  Bertha,”  she 
said  coldly,  “ asked  her  consent  ?” 

“ Mother  ? — Oh,  I’ve  told  her  I’m  en- 
gaged. She  knows  very  well  that  I man- 
age my  own  business.” 

Diana  withdrew  her  chair  a little. 

“ When  are  you  going  to  be  married  ? 
Are  you  still  with  those  friends?” 

Fanny  laughed. 

“ Oh  Lord,  no ! I fell  out  with  them 
long  ago.  They  were  a Wretched  lot! 
But  I found  a girl  I knew, — and  we  set 
up  together.  I’ve  been  in  a blouse  shop — 
earning  thirty  shillings  a week — there! 
And  if  I hadn’t,  I’d  have  starved !” 

Fanny  raised  her  head.  Their  eyes 
met, — Fanny’s  full  of  mingled  bravado 
and  misery, — Diana’s  suddenly  stricken 
with  deep  and  remorseful  distress. 

“Fanny! — I told  you  to  write  to  me — 
if  there  was  anything  wrong — why  did- 
n’t you?” 

“You  hated  me!”  said  Fanny  sullenly. 

“ I didn’t !”  cried  Diana,  the  tears 
rising  to  her  eyes.  “But — you  hurt  me 
so!” — Then  again,  she  bent  forward,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  her  cousin’s,  speaking 
fast  and  low.  “Fanny — I’m  very  sorry! 
— if  I’d  known  you  were  in  trouble,  I’d 
have  come  or  written — I thought  you 
were  with  friends,  and  T knew  the  money 
had  been  paid.  But,  Fanny,  I implore 
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you ! — give  up  Mr.  Birch ! Nobody  speaks 
well  of  him!— You'll  be  miserable! — ^you 
must  be!” 

“Too  late  to  think  of  that!”  said 
Fanny,  doggedly. 

Diana  looked  up  in  sudden  terror. 
Fanny  tried  to  brazen  it  out.  But  all 
the  patchy  color  left  her  cheeks;  and 
dropping  her  head  on  her  hands,  she 
began  to  sob.  Yet  even  the  sobs  were 
angry — 

“I  can  go  and  drown  myself!”  she 
said  passionately — “ and  I suppose  I'd 
better.  Nobody  cares  whether  I do  or 
not.  He's  made  a fool  of  me — I don't 
suppose  mother  '11  take  me  home  again. 
And  if  he  doesn't  marry  me, — I'll  kill 
myself  somehow — it  don't  matter  how — 
before — I've  got  to!” 

Diana  had  dropped  on  her  knees  be- 
side her  visitor.  Unconsciously — pitiful- 
ly— she  breathed  her  cousin's  name. 
Fanny  looked  up.  She  wrenched  herself 
violently  away. 

“Oh,  it's  all  very  well! — but  we  can't 
all  be  such  saints  as  you.  It  'Id  be  all 
right  if  he'd  marry  me  directly — direct- 
she  added,  hurriedly. 

Diana  knelt  still  immovable.  In  her 
face  was  that  agonized  shock  and  recoil 
with  which  the  young  and  pure,  the  ten- 
derly cherished  and  guarded,  receive  the 
first  withdrawal  of  the  veil  which  hides 
from  them  the  more  brutal  facts  of  life. 
But,  as  she  knelt  there,  gazing  at  Fanny, 
another  expression  stole  upon  and  effaced 
the  first.  Taking  ehepe  and  body,  as  it 
were,  from  the  experience  of  the  moment, 
there  rose  into  sight  the  new  soul  de- 
veloped in  her  by  this  tragic  year.  Not 
for  her — ^not  for  Juliet  Sparling's  daugh- 
ter— ^the  plea  of  cloistered  innocence ! 
By  a sharp  transition  her  youth  had 
passed  from  the  Chamber  of  Maiden 
Thought,  into  the  darkened  Chamber  of 
Experience.  She  had  steeped  her  heart 
in  the  waters  of  sin  and  suffering;  she 
put  from  her  in  a flash  the  mere 
maiden  panic  which  had  drawn  her  to 
her  knees. 

“Fanny, — I'll  help  you!”  she  said,  in 
a low  voice,  putting  her  arms  round  her 
cousin.  “ Don't  cry — I'll  help  you.” 

Fanny  raised  her  head.  In  Diana's 
face  there  was  something  which,  for  the 
first  time,  roused  in  the  other  a nascent 
sense  of  shame.  The  color  came  rush- 


ing into  her  cheeks;  her  eyes  wavered 
painfully. 

“ You  must  come  and  stay  here,”  said 
Diana,  almost  in  a whisper.  “ And  where 
is  Mr.  Birch? — I must  see  him.” 

She  rose  as  she  spoke;  her  voice  had 
a decision,  a sternness,  that  Fanny  for 
once  did  not  resent.  But  she  shook  her 
head  despairingly. 

“I  can't  get  at  him.  He  sends  my 
letters  back.  He'll  not  marry  me  unless 
he's  paid  to.” 

“ When  did  you  see  him  last?” 

Gradually  the  whole  story  emerged. 

The  man  had  behaved  as  the  coarse  and 
natural  man  face  to  face  with  temptation 
and  opportunity  is  likely  to  behave.  The 
girl  had  been  the  victim*  first  and  fore- 
most of  her  own  incredible  folly.  And 
Diana  could  not  escape  the  idea  that  on 
Birch's  side  there  had  not  been  wanting 
from  the  first  an  element  of  sinister  cal- 
culation. If  her  relations  objected  to  the 
situation,  it  could  of  course  be  made 
worth  his  while  to  change  it.  All  his  re- 
cent sayings  and  doings,  as  Fanny  report- 
ed them,  clearly  bore  this  interpretation. 

As  Diana  sat,  dismally  x>ondering,  an 
idea  flashed  upon  her.  Sir  James  Chide 
was  to  dine  at  Beechcote  that  night.  He 
was  expected  early,  would  take  Beechcote 
indeed  on  his  way  from  the  train  to 
Lytchett.  Who  else  should  advise  her, 
if  not  he?  In  a hundred  ways,  practical 
and  tender,  he  had  made  her  understand, 
that,  for  her  mother's  sake  and  her  own, 
she  was  to  him  as  a daughter. 

She  mentioned  him  to  Fanny. 

“Of  course” — she  hurried  over  the 
words — “ we  need  only  say — ^that  you 
have  been  engaged.  We  must  consult 
him,  I suppose,  about — about  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.” 

The  odious,  hearsay  phrase  came  out 
with  difficulty.  But  Fanny's  eyes  glis- 
tened at  the  name  of  the  great  lawyer. 

Her  feelings  towards  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  her  were  clearly  a medley  of 
passion  and  of  hatred.  She  loved  him, 
as  she  was  able  to  love;  and  she  wished, 
at  the  same  time,  to  coerce  and  be  re- 
venged on  him.  The  momentary  sense 
of  shame  had  altogether  passed.  It  was 
Diana  who,  with  burning  cheeks,  stip- 
ulated that  while  Fanny  must  not  return 
to  town,  but  must  stay  at  Beechcote  till 
matters  were  arranged,  she  should  not 
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i^pear  during  Sir  James’s  visit;  and  it 
was  Fanny  who  said  with  vindictive 
triumph,  as  Diana  left  her  in  her  room — 

Sir  J ames  ’ll  know  well  enough  what 
sort  of  damages  I could  get!” 

After  dinner,  Diana  and  Sir  James 
walked  up  and  down  the  lime  walk,  in 
the  August  moonlight.  Diana  had  told 
the  story  so  far  as  she  meant  to  tell  it. 
Her  cousin  was  in  love  with  this  wretch- 
ed man,  and  had  got  herself  terribly 
talked  about.  She  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  give  him  up;  while  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  marry  her  by  the 
prospect  of  money.  Could  Sir  James 
see  him,  and  find  out  how  much  would 
content  him? — and  whether  any  decent 
employment  could  be  found  for  him? 

Sir  James  held  his  peace,  except  for 
the  “Yeses”  and  “Noes”  that  Diana’s 
conversation  demanded.  He  would  cer- 
tainly interview  the  young  man;  he  was 
very  sorry  for  her  anxieties;  he  would  see 
what  could  be  done. 

Meanwhile  he  never  communicated 
to  her  that  he  had  travelled  down 
to  Beechcote  in  the  same  carriage  with 
Lady  Fenton,  the  county  gossip,  and  that 
in  addition  to  other  matters — of  which 
more  anon — ^the  refreshment-room  story 
had  been  discussed  between  them,  with 
additions  and  ramifications  leading  to 
very  definite  conclusions  in  any  rational 
mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bond  be- 
tween Diana’s  cousin  and  the  young 
Dimscombe  solicitor.  Lady  Fenton  had 
expressed  her  concern  for  Miss  Mallory. 
“Poor  thing! — do  you  think  she  knows? 
Why  on  earth  did  she  ever  ask  him  to 
Beechcote!  Alicia  Drake  told  me  she 
saw  him  there.” 

These  things  Sir  James  did  not  dis- 
close. He  played  Diana’s  game  with 
perfect  discretion.  He  guessed  even  that 
Fanny  was  in  the  house;  but  he  said 
not  a word.  No  need  at  all  to  question 
the  young  woman.  If  in  such  a case 
he  could  not  get  round  a rascally  solic- 
itor, what  could  he  do? — and  what  was 
the  good  of  being  the  leader  of  the 
criminal  bar? 

Only  when  Diana,  at  the  end  of  their 
walk,  shyly  remarked  that  money  was 
not  to  stand  in  the  way;  that  she  had 
plenty;  that  Beechcote  was  no  doubt  too 
expensive  for  her,  but  that  the  tenancy 


was  only  a yearly  one,  and  she  had  but 
to  give  notice  at  Michaelmas,  which  she 
thought  of  doing: — only  then  did  Sir 
James  allow  himself  a laugh. 

“ You  think  I am  going  to  let  this 
business  turn  you  out  of  Beechcote — eh? 
— you  preposterous  little  angel!” 

“ Not  this  business,”  stammered  Di- 
ana, “ but  I am  really  living  at  too  great 
a rate.” 

Sir  James  grinned,  patted  her  ironical- 
ly on  the  shoulder,  told  her  to  be  a good 
girl,  and  departed. 

Fanny  stayed  for  a week  at  Beechcote, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Diana  and 
Mrs.  Colwood  accompanied  her  on  a 
Saturday  to  town,  and  she  was  married, 
to  a sheepish  and  sulky  bridegroom,  by 
special  license,  at  a Marylebone  church, 
— Sir  James  Chide,  in  the  background, 
looking  on.  They  departed  for  a three 
days’  holiday  to  Brighton;  and  on  the 
fourth  day,  they  were  due  to  sail  by  a 
West  Indian  steamer  for  Barbadoes, 
where  Sir  James  had  procured  for  Mr. 
Frederick  Birch  a post  in  the  office  of 
a large  sugar  estate,  in  which  an  old 
friend  of  Chide’s  had  an  interest.  Fanny 
showed  no  rapture  in  the  prospect  of 
thus  returning  to  the  bosom  of  her  fam- 
ily. But  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

By  what  means  the  transformation 
scene  had  been  effected  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  inquire.  Much  to  Diana’s 
chagrin.  Sir  James  entirely  declined  to 
allow  her  to  aid  in  it  financially,  except 
so  far  as  equipping  her  cousin  with 
clothes  went,  and  providing  her  with 
a small  sum  for  her  wedding  journey. 
Personally,  he  considered  that  the  week 
during  which  Fanny  stayed  at  Beechcote 
was  as  much  as  Diana  could  be  expected 
to  contribute;  and  that  she  had  indeed 
paid  the  lion’s  share. 

Yet  that  week — if  he  had  known — was 
full  of  strange  comfort  to  Diana.  Often 
Muriel,  watching  her,  would  escape  to 
her  own  room  to  hide  her  tears.  Fanny^s 
second  visit  was  not  as  her  first.  The 
first  had  seen  the  outraging  and  repel- 
ling of  the  nobler  nature  by  the  ignoble. 
Diana  had  frankly  not  been  able  to  en- 
dure her  cousin.  There  was  not  a trace 
of  that  now.  Her  father’s  papers  had 
told  her  abundantly  how  flimsy,  how 
nearly  fraudulent,  was  the  financial 
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claim  which  Fanny  and  her  belongings 
had  set  up.  The  thousand  pounds  had 
been  got  practically  on  false  pretences, 
and  Diana  knew  it  now,  in  every  detail. 
Yet  neither  towards  that,  nor  towards 
Fanny^s  other  and  worse  lapses,  did  she 
show  any  bitterness,  any  spirit  of  mere 
repulsion  and  reprobation.  The  last 
vestige  of  that  just,  instinctive  Pharisa- 
ism which  clothes  an  unstained  youth 
had  dropped  from  her.  As  the  heir  of 
her  mother^s  fate,  she  had  gone  down 
into  the  dark  sea  of  human  wrong  and 
misery,  and  she  had  emerged  trans- 
formed, more  akin  by  far  to  the  wretched 
and  the  unhappy  than  to  the  prosperous 
and  the  untempted.  She  took  Fanny 
now  as  she  found  her — ^bearing  with  her, 
— ^accepting  her, — ^loving  her  as  far  as 
she  could.  So  that  at  the  last  even  that 
stubborn  nature  was  touched.  And  when 
Diana  kissed  her  after  the  wedding,  with 
a few  tremulous  good  wishes,  Fanny’s 
gulp  was  not  all  excitement.  Yet  it 
must  still  be  recorded,  that  on  the  wed- 
ding-day Fanny  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  only  marred  by  some  annoyance 
that  she  had  let  Diana  persuade  her  out 
of  a white  satin  wedding-dress. 

Diana’s  preoccupation  with  this  matter 
carried  her  through  the  first  week  of 
Markham’s  second  campaign,  and  dead- 
ened BO  far  the  xminful  effect  of  the 
contest  now  once  more  thundering 
through  the  division.  For  it  was  even 
a more  odious  battle  than  the  first  had 
been.  In  the  first  place,  the  moderate 
Liberals  held  a meeting  very  early  in 
the  struggle,  with  Sir  William  Fenton 
in  the  chair,  to  protest  against  the  luke- 
warm support  which  Markham  had  given 
to  the  late  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to 
express  their  lamentation  for  Ferrier, 
and  their  distrust  of  Lord  Philip;  and 
to  decide  upon  a policy. 

At  the  meeting  a heated  speech  was 
made  by  a gray-haired  squire,  an  old 
friend  and  Oxford  contemporary  of  John 
Ferrier’s,  who  declared  that  he  had  it 
on  excellent  authority  that  the  communi- 
cated article  in  the  Herald,  which  had 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  Ferrier’s 
sudden  death,  had  been  written  by  Ol- 
iver Markham. 

This  statement  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  following  morning, 


and  at  once  denied  by  Markham  himself, 
in  a brief  letter  to  the  Times. 

It  was  this  letter  which  Lady  Fenton 
discussed  hotly  with  Sir  James  Chide, 
on  the  day  when  Fanny  Merton’s  mis- 
demeanors also  came  up  for  judgment. 

He  says  he  didn’t  write  it.  Sir  Will- 
iam declares — ^a  mere  quibble  I He  has 
it  from  several  people  that  Barrington 
was  at  Tallyn  two  days  before  the  article 
appeared,  and  that  he  spoke  to  one  or 
two  friends  next  day  of  an  ^important’ 
conversation  with  Markham,  and  of  the 
first-hand  information  he  had  got  from 
it.  Nobody  was  so  likely  as  Oliver  to 
have  that  intimate  knowledge  of  poor 
Mr.  Ferrier’s  intentions  and  views.  Will- 
iam believes  that  he  gave  Barrington  all 
the  information  in  the  article,  and  wrote 
nothing  himself,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  deny  it.” 

Sir  James  met  these  words  with  an 
impenetrable  face.  He  neither  defended 
Markham,  nor  did  he  join  in  Lady  Fen- 
ton’s denunciations.  But  that  good  lady, 
who  though  voluble  was  shrewd,  told  her 
husband  afterwards  that  she  was  certain 
Sir  James  believed  Markham  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  Herald  article. 

A week  later  the  subject  was  renewed 
at  a very  heated  and  disorderly  meeting 
at  Dunscombe.  A bookseller’s  assistant, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  Social- 
ists of  the  division,  got  up  and  in  a 
suave  mincing  voice  accused  Markham 
of  having — ^not  written,  but — “ inspired  ” 
the  Herald  article,  and  so  dealt  a treacher- 
ous blow  at  his  old  friend  and  Parlia- 
mentary leader, — a blow  which  had  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  situation  culmi- 
nating in  Mr.  Ferrier’s  tragic  death. 

Markham,  very  pale,  sprang  up  at  once, 
denied  the  charge,  and  fiercely  attacked 
the  man  who  had  made  it.  But  there 
was  something  so  venomous  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  denial;  so  undignified  in  the 
personalities  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied; that  the  meeting  suddenly  took 
offence.  The  attack,  instead  of  dying 
down,  was  renewed.  Speaker  after  speak- 
er got  up  and  heckled  the  candidate.  Was 
Mr.  Markham  aware  that  the  editor  of 
the  Herald  had  been  staying  at  Tallyn 
two  days  before  the  article  appeared^ 
Was  he  also  aware  that  his  name  had 
been  freely  mentioned,  in  the  Herald 
office,  in  connection  with  the  article? 
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Markham  in  vain  endeavored  to  regain 
sangfroid  and  composure  under  these 
attacks.  He  haughtily  repeated  his  de- 
nial, and  refused  to  answer  any  more 
questions  on  the  subject. 

The  local  Tory  paper  rushed  into  the 
fray,  and  had  presently  collected  a good 
deal  of  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  evi- 
dence on  the  matter,  mainly  gathered 
from  London  reporters.  The  matter  be- 
gan to  look  serious.  Markham  appealed 
to  Barrington  to  contradict  the  rumor 
publicly,  as  absurd  and  untrue.’’  But 
unfortunately,  Barrington,  who  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  gusty  temper,  had  been 
nettled  by  an  incautious  expression  of 
Markham’s,  with  regard  to  the  famous 
article,  in  his  Dunscombe  speech : — If 
I had  had  any  intention  whatever  of  deal- 
ing a dishonorable  blow  at  my  old  friend 
and  leader,  I could  have  done  it  a good 
deal  more  effectively,  I can  assure  you; 
I should  not  have  put  what  I had  to  say 
in  a form  so  confused  and  contradictory.” 

This — together  with  the  general  denial 
— ^happened  to  reach  Barrington,  and  it 
rankled.  When  therefore  Markham  ap- 
pealed to  him,  he  brusquely  replied : 

‘^Dear  Mr.  Markham — You  know  best 
what  share  you  had  in  the  Herald  article. 
You  certainly  did  not  write  it.  But  to 
my  mind  it  very  faithfully  reproduced 
the  gist  of  our  conversation  on  a mem- 
orable even  i ng.  A nd,  moreover,  I believed 
and  still  believe  that  you  intended  the 
reproduction.  Believe  me,  yours  faith- 
fully, Ernest  Barrington.” 

To  this  Markham  returned  a stiff  an- 
swer, giving  his  own  account  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  regretting  that  even 
a keen  journalist  should  have  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  honor  to  make  such 
injurious  and  unfair  use  of  ^‘my  honest 
attempt  to  play  the  peacemaker,”  be- 
tween the  different  factions  of  the  party. 

To  this  letter  Barrington  made  no 
reply.  Markham,  sore  and  weary,  yet 
strung  by  now  to  an  obstinacy  and  a 
fighting  passion  which  gave  a new  and 
remarkable  energy  to  his  personality, 
threw  himself  afresh  into  a hopeless  bat- 
tle. For  a time  indeed  the  tide  appeared 
to  turn.  He  had  been  through  two  Par- 
liaments a popular  and  successful  mem- 
ber; less  popular  no  doubt  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first,  as  the  selfish  and  bitter 
strains  in  his  character  became  more 
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apparent.  Still  he  had  always  command- 
ed a strong  personal  following,  especially 
among  the  younger  men  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  who  admired  his  lithe  and  hand- 
some presence,  and  appreciated  his  repu- 
tation as  a sportsman  and  volunteer. 
Lady  Lucy’s  subscriptions  too  were  an 
element  in  the  matter,  not  to  be  despised. 

A rally  began  in  the  Liberal  host,  which 
had  felt  itself  already  beaten.  Markham’s 
meetings  improved;  the  Herald  article 
was  apparently  forgotten. 

The  anxiety  now  lay  chiefly  in  the 
mining  villages,  where  nothing  seemed  to 
affect  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  in- 
habitants. A long  series  of  causes  had 
led  up  to  it,  to  be  summed  up  perhaps 
in  one, — the  harsh  and  domineering  tem- 
per of  the  man  who  had  for  years  man- 
aged the  three  Tallyn  collieries,  and  who 
held  Lady  Lucy  and  her  co-shareholders  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Lady  Lucy,  whose 
curious  obstinacy  had  been  roused,  would 
not  dismiss  him ; and  nothing  less  than  his 
summary  dismissal  would  have  placated 
the  dull  hatred  of  six  hundred  miners. 

Markham  had  indeed  attempted  to  put 
through  a number  of  minor  reforms,  but 
the  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  district 
had  been,  in  the  end,  little  or  nothing. 
The  colliers,  who  had  once  fervently  sui>- 
ported  him,  thought  of  him  now,  either 
as  a fine  gentleman  profiting  xiecuniarily 
by  the  ill  deeds  of  a tyrant,  or  as  shelter- 
ing behind  his  mother’s  skirts;  and  for 
some  time  every  meeting  of  his  in  the 
colliery  villages  was  broken  up.  But  in 
the  more  hopeful  days  of  the  last  week, 
when  the  canvassing  returns,  together 
with  Markham’s  astonishing  energy,  and 
brilliant  speaking,  had  revived  the  fail- 
ing heart  of  the  party,  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  a final  meeting,  on  the  night 
before  the  poll,  at  Hartingfield,  the 
largest  of  the  mining  villages. 

Markham  left  Dunscombe  for  Harting- 
field about  six  o’clock  on  an  August  eve- 
ning, driving  the  coach,  with  its  superb 
team  of  horses,  which  had  become  by 
now  so  familiar  an  object  in  the  division. 
He  was  to  return  in  time  to  make  the 
final  speech  in  the  concluding  Liberal 
meeting  of  the  campaign,  which  was  to 
be  held  that  night,  with  the  help  of  some 
half-dozen  other  members  of  Parliament, 
in  the  Dunscombe  Corn  Exchange. 
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A body  of  his  supporters,  gathered  in 
llie  market-place,  cheered  him  madly  as 
the  coach  set  off.  Markham  stopped  the 
horses  for  a minute  outside  the  oflBce 
of  the  local  paper.  The  weekly  issue 
came  out  that  afternoon.  It  was  handed 
up  to  him,  and  the  coach  rattled  on. 

McEwart,  who  was  sitting  beside  him, 
opened  it,  and  presently  gave  a low  in- 
voluntary whistle  of  dismay.  Markham 
looked  round. 

What’s  the  matter  ?” 

McEwart  would  have  gladly  flung  the 
paper  away.  But  looking  round  him  he 
saw  that  several  other  persons  on  the  top 
of  the  coach  had  copies,  and  that  whis- 
pering consternation  had  begun. 

He  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  hand  the 
paper  to  Markham.  This  is  playing  it 
pretty  low  down  !’^  he  said,  pointing  to  an 
item  in  large  letters  on  the  first  page. 

Markham  handed  the  reins  to  the 
groom  beside  him  and  took  the  paper. 
He  saw,  printed  in  full,  Barrington’s 
curt  letter  to  himself  on  the  subject  of 
the  Herald's  article;  and  below  it  the  ju- 
bilant and  scathing  comments  of  the 
Tory  editor. 

He  read  both  carefully,  and  gave  the 
paper  back  to  McEwart.  That  decides 
the  election,”  he  said  calmly.  McE wart’s 
face  assented. 

Markham  however  never  showed  great- 
er pluck  than  at  the  Ilartingfield  meet- 
ing. It  was  a rowdy  and  disgraceful 
lousiness,  in  which  from  beginning  to 
end  he  scarcely  got  a hearing  for  more 
than  three  sentences  at  a time.  A shout- 
ing mob  of  angry  men,  animated  by 
])assions  much  more  than  political,  held 
him  at  bay.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
never  once  lost  his  temper;  he  caught 
llio  questions  and  insults  hurled  at  him. 
and  threw  them  back  with  unfailing 
skill;  and  every  now  and  then,  at  some 
lull  in  the  storm,  he  made  himself  heard, 
and  to  good  purpose.  His  courage  and 
c<K>lness  propitiated  some,  and  exasper- 
ated others. 

A group  of  very  rough  fellows  pur- 
sued him  shouting  and  yelling  as  he 
l<‘ft  the  schoolroom  where  the  meeting 
was  held. 

“Take  care!”  said  McEwart.  hurrying 
him  along.  “They  are  l)eginning  with 
stones,  and  I see  no  police  about.” 


The  little  party  of  visitors  made  for 
the  coach,  protected  by  some  of  the  vil- 
lagers. But,  in  the  dusk,  the  stones  came 
flying  fast  and  freely.  Just  as  Mark- 
ham was  climbing  into  his  seat  he  was 
struck.  McEwart  saw  him  waver,  and 
heard  a muttered  exclamation. 

“You’re  hurt!”  he  said,  supporting 
him.  “ Let  the  groom  drive.” 

Markham  pushed  him  away. 

“It’s  nothing.”  He  gathered  up  the 
reins,  the  grooms  who  had  been  holding 
the  horses’  heads  clambered  into  their 
places ; a touch  of  the  whip — and  the 
coach  was  off,  almost  at  a gallop,  pursued 
by  a shower  of  missiles. 

After  a mile  at  full  speed,  Markham 
pulled  in  the  horses,  and  handed  the  reins 
to  the  groom.  As  he  did  so,  a low  groan 
escaped  him. 

“You  are  hurt!”  exclaimed  McEwart. 

“ Where  did  they  hit  you  ?” 

Markham  shook  his  head. 

“ Better  not  talk,”  he  said,  in  a whis 
per.  “Drive  home.” 

An  hour  afterwards,  it  was  announced 
to  the  crowded  gathering  in  the  Duns- 
combe  Corn  Exchange  that  Mr.  Mark- 
ham had  been  hurt  by  a stone  at  Harting- 
field,  and  could  not  address  the  meeting. 

The  message  was  received  with  derision 
rather  than  sympathy.  It  was  universal- 
ly believed  that  the  injury  was  a mere 
excuse,  and  that  the  publication  of  that 
most  damning  letter,  on  the  verj*^  eve 
of  the  IK)!!,  was  the  sole  and  only  cause 
why  the  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
failed  on  this  occasion  to  meet  the  ser- 
ried rows  of  his  excited  countrymen, 
waiting  for  him  in  the  packed  and 
stifling  hall. 

It  was  the  Vicar  who  took  the  news 
to  Beech  cote.  As  in  the  case  of  Diana 
herself,  tlie  misfortune  of  the  enemy 
transformed  a roaring  lion  into  a suck- 
ing dove.  Some  instinct  told  him  that  she 
must  hear  it  gently.  He  therefore  in- 
vented an  errand,  saw  Muriel  Colwood 
and  left  the  tale  with  her — both  of  the 
blow  and  the  letter. 

Muriel,  trembling  inwardly,  broke  it 
as  lightly  and  casually  as  she  could.  An 
injury  to  the  spine — so  it  was  reported. 

No  doubt  rest  and  treatment  would  soon 
amend  it.  A London  surgeon  had  been 
sent  for.  Meanwhile  the  election  was  said 
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to  be  lost.  Muriel  reluctantly  produced 
the  letter  in  the  West  Brookshire  Gazette; 
knowing  that  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  Diana  must  see  it  on  the  morrow. 

Diana  sat  bowed  over  the  letter,  and 
the  news;  and  presently  lifted  up  a white 
face,  kissed  Muriel,  who  was  hovering 
round  her,  and  begged  to  be  left  alone. 

^^he  went  to  her  room.  The  windows 
were  wide  open  to  the  woods,  and  the 
golden  August  moon  shone  above  the 
Down  in  its  bare  full  majesty.  Most 
of  the  night  she  sat  crouched  beside  the 
window,  her  head  resting  on  the  ledge. 
Her  whole  nature  hungered — and  hun- 


gered— for  Oliver.  As  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
she  saw  the  little  dim  path  on  the  hill- 
side; she  felt  his  arms  round  about  her,  his 
warm  life  against  hers.  Nothing  that  he 
had  done,  nothing  that  he  could  do,  had 
torn  him,  or  would  ever  tear  him,  from  her 
heart.  And  now  he  was  wounded — defeat- 
ed— perhaps  disgraced;  and  she  could  not 
help  him,  could  not  comfort  him. 

She  supposed  Alicia  Drake  was  with 
him.  For  the  first  time,  a torment  of 
fierce  jealousy  ran  through  her  nature, 
like  fire  through  a forest  glade,  burning 
up  its  sweetness. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  Afterthought 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

IN  the  sweet  summer-time  she  said. 

When  the  leaf  falls  I shall  bo  dead. 

I shall  be  lying  still  and  cold 
Tleneath  my  weight  of  dark  grave  mould. 
I shall  not  know  how  time  is  sped, 

Nor  midnight’s  bloom,  nor  morning’s  gold. 
Nor  if  the  honeyed  rose  be  red — 

When  the  leaf  falls  I shall  be  dead. 

Nay,  said  the  Spirit  then.  Because 
That  light  shines  far  which  never  was 
On  sea  or  land,  thy  path  is  made 
Where  the  infinities  are  laid. 

Thou,  w^hile  the  source  of  being  draws, 
Wrapped  in  that  light,  and  unafrai<l, 
Through  slow  ascent  of  lovely  laws 
From  life  to  life  shall  pass  nor  yiausc. 

Though  all  the  purpling  seas  shall  shoal, 
Tliough  constant  stars  forsake  their  pole, 
Tliou  still  shalt  mount  from  gyre  to  gyro 
And  seek  the  founts  of  primal  fire. 

For  who  am  I would  si>ell  thy  scroll  ? 

I am  the  strength  of  thy  desire. 

Part  am  I of  the  deathless  whole, — 

Thine  own  inviolable  soul! 
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“ I wish  I could,’’  said  Murchison, 
wistfully,  “ but  I can’t.  I want  to  get 
rid  of  Fluif,  and  so  does  Brownlee,  and  so 
does  Massett,  but  I can’t  think  of  a way 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  neither  can  they.” 

‘‘  Murchison,”  I said,  with  some  as- 
perity, for  I hate  a man  who  trifles,  if 
] really  thought  you  and  Brownlee  and 
Massett  were  as  stupid  as  all  that,  I 
would  be  sorry  I moved  into  this  neigh- 
borhood, but  I don’t  believe  it.  I be- 
lieve you  do  not  mean  to  get  rid  of  Fluff. 
I believe  you  and  Brownlee  and  Massett 
want  to  keep  him.  If  you  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him,  you  could  do  it  the  same  way 
you  got  him.” 

That’s  an  excellent  idea !”  exclaimed 
Murchison.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
ideas  I ever  heard,  and  I would  go  and 
do  it  if  I hadn’t  done  it  so  often  already. 
As  soon  as  Brownlee  suggested  that  idea 
I did  it.  I sent  Fluff  by  express  to  a 
man  — to  John  Smith  — at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  when  Fluff  came  back 
1 had  to  pay  eight  dollars  and  fifty-five 
cents  charges.  But  I didn’t  begrudge  the 
money.  The  trip  did  Fluff  a world  of 
good — it  strengthened  his  voice,  and  made 
him  broader  minded.  I tell  you,”  he  said, 
enthusiastically,  there’s  nothing  like 
travel  for  broadening  the  mind!  Look 
at  Fluff!  Maybe  he  don’t  show  it,  but 
that  dog’s  mind  is  so  broadened  by  travel 
that  if  he  was  turned  loose  in  Alaska 
he  would  find  his  way  home.  When  I 
found  his  mind  was  getting  so  tremen- 
dously broad  I stopped  sending  him 
places.  Brownlee — Brownlee  knows  all 
about  dogs — said  it  would  not  hurt  Fluff 
a bit;  he  said  a dog’s  mind  could  not  get 
too  broad,  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  would  just  like  to  see  once 
how  broad  minded  a dog  could  l>ecoine; 
he  would  like  to  have  Fluff  sent  out  by 
express  every  time  he  came  back.  lie 
told  me  it  was  an  interesting  experiment 
— that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  it  had  never 
been  tried  before — and  that  the  thing  T 
ought  to  do  was  to  keep  Fluff  travelling 
all  the  time.  He  said  that  so  far  as  he 
knew  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
Fluff;  that  some  time  while  he  was  trav- 
<*lling  around  in  the  express  car  there 
might  be  a wreck,  and  we  would  he  rid 
of  Fluff ; and  if  there  wasn’t  a wreck  it 
would  Ix'  interesting  to  see  what  eff(‘ct 
(‘onstant  travel  would  have  on  a coarse 


dog.  He  said  I might  find  after  a year 
or  two  that  I had  the  most  cultured  dog 
in  the  United  States.  Brownlee  was 
willing  to  have  me  send  Fluff  anywhere. 
He  suggested  a lot  of  good  places  to  send 
dogs,  but  he  didn’t  care  enough  about  dog 
culture  to  help  pay  the  express  charges.” 

“I  see,  Murchison,”  I said,  scornfully. 
‘‘I  see!  You  are  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  let  a little  money  stand  between 
you  and  getting  rid  of  a dog  like  Fluff! 
If  I had  a dog  like  Fluff,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  prevent  me  from  getting  rid 
of  him.  I only  wish  he  was  my  dog.” 

Take  him!”  said  Murchison,  generous- 
ly; ‘‘I  make  you  a full  and  free  present 
of  him.  You  can  have  that  dog  absolute- 
ly and  wholly.  He  is  yours.” 

“ I will  take  the  dog,”  1 said,  haughtily; 
‘‘  not  because  I really  want  a dog,  nor 
because  I hanker  for  that  particular  dog, 
but  because  I can  see  that  you  and  Brown- 
lee and  Massett  have  been  trifling  with 
him.  Bring  him  over  in  my  yard,  and 
1 will  show  you  in  very  short  measure 
how  to  get  rid  of  Fluff.” 

That  afternoon  both  Brownlee  and 
Massett  called  on  me.  They  came  and 
sat  on  my  porch  steps,  and  Murchison 
came  and  sat  with  them,  and  all  three 
sat  and  looked  at  Fluff  and  talked  him 
over.  Every  few  minutes  they  would — 
Brownlee  and  Massett  would — get  up  and 
shake  hands  with  Murchison  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  gotten  rid  of 
Fluff,  and  Murchison  would  blush  mod- 
estly and  say:  ‘‘Oh,  that  is  nothing.  I 
always  knew  I would  get  rid  of  him.” 

And  there  was  the  dog  not  five  feet 
from  them,  tied  to  my  lawn  hydrant.  I 
watched  and  listened  to  them  until  I 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  then  I went 
into  the  house  and  got  my  shotgun.  I 
loaded  it  with  a good  BB  shell  and 
went  out. 

Fluff  saw  me  first.  I never  saw  a dog 
exhibit  such  intelligence  as  Fluff  ex- 
hibited right  then.  I suppose  travel  had 
broadened  him,  and  probably  the  hydrant 
was  old  and  rusted  out,  anyway.  When 
a man  moves  into  a house  he  ought  to 
have  all  the  plumbing  attended  to  the 
first  thing.  Any  ordinary  unbroadened 
dog  would  have  laid  down  and  pulled, 
but  Fluff  didn’t.  First  he  jumped  six 
feet  straight  into  the  air,  and  that  pulled 
the  four  fi'et  of  hydrant  pipe  up  by  the 
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The  next  morning  I was  a nervous 
wreck,  for  Fluff  had  howled  all  night, 
and  Murchison  came  over  soon  after 
breakfast.  He  was  accompanied  by 
I Brownlee  and  Massett. 

“ Now,  I am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  do  anything  that  my  neighbors 
would  take  offence  at,”  he  said,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated  on  my  porch,  and 
Brownlee  and  Massett  love  dogs  as  few 
men  ever  love  them;  but  something  has 
to  be  done  about  Fluff.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  sleep  with  our  win- 
dows open,  and  neither  Massett  nor 
Brownlee  nor  I got  a minute  of  sleep 
last  night.” 

“ Neither  did  I,”  I said. 

‘‘  That  is  different  entirely,”  said 
Murchison.  Fluff  is  your  dog,  and  if 
you  want  to  keep  a howling  dog,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  put  up  with  the 
howl,  hut  we  have  no  interest  in  the 
dog  at  all.  We  do  not  own  him,  and  we 
consider  him  a nuisance.  We  have  de- 
cided to  ask  you  to  get  rid  of  him.  It 
is  unjust  to  your  neighbors  to  keep  a 
howling  dog.  You  will  have  to  get  rid 
of  Fluff.” 

‘‘Exactly!”  said  Massett.  “For  ten 
nights  I have  not  slept  a wink,  and 
neither  has  Murchison,  nor  has  Brown- 
lee-” 

“ Nor  I,”  I added. 

“Exactly,”  said  Massett;  “and  four 
men  going  without  sleep  for  ten  nights 
is  equal  to  one  man  going  without  sleep 
forty  nights,  which  would  kill  any  man. 
Practically,  Fluff'  has  killed  a man  and 
is  a murderer;  and  as  you  are  responsible 
for  him,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  a 
murderer  yourself,  and  as  you  were  one 
of  the  four  who  did  not  sleep,  you  may 
also  be  said  to  have  committed  suicide. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  give  you  into  the 
hands  of  the  law  until  we  have  remon- 
strated with  you.  But  we  feel  dc^eply, 
and  the  more  so  because  you  could  easily 
give  us  some  nights  of  sleep  in  which 
to  recuperate.” 

“ If  you  can  tell  me  how,”  I said,  “I 
will  gladly  do  it.  I need  sleep  more  at 
this  minute  than  I evi'r  needed  it  in 
my  life.” 

“Very  w(*ll,”  said  Massett.  “Just  get 
out  your  shotgun  and  show  it  to  Fluff. 
When  he  se<^s  the  gun  he  will  run.  He 
will  take  wing  like  a duck,  and  while 


he  is  away  we  can  get  a few  nights’  rest. 
That  will  be  something.  And  if  we  are 
not  in  good  condition  by  that  time,  you 
can  show  him  the  shotgun  again.  Why !” 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  grew  enthusiastic 
over  his  idea,  “ you  can  keep  Fluff 
eternally  on  the  wing!” 

I felt  that  I needed  a vacation  from 
Fluff.  I unchained  him  and  went  in 
to  get  my  shotgun.  Then  I showed  him 
the  shotgun,  and  we  had  two  good  nights 
of  sleep.  After  that,  whenever  we  felt 
that  we  needed  a few  nights  in  peace, 
I just  showed  Fluff  the  shotgun  and  he 
went  away  on  one  of  his  flying  trips. 

But  it  was  Brownlee — Brownlee  knew 
all  about  dogs — who  first  called  my  at- 
tention to  what  he  called  the  periodicity 
of  Fluff. 

“ Now,  you  would  never  have  noticed 
it,”  he  said  one  day  when  Murchison 
and  I were  sitting  on  my  porch  with 
him,  “ but  I did.  That  is  because  I 
have  studied  dogs.  I know  all  about 
dogs,  and  I know  Fluff  can  run.  That 
is  because  he  has  greyhound  blood  in 
him.  With  a little  wolf.  That  is  why 
I studied  Fluff,  and  how  I came  to  no- 
tice that  every  time  you  show  him  the 
shotgun  he  is  gone  just  forty-eight  hours. 
Now  you  go  and  get  your  shotgun  and 
try  it.” 

So  I tried  it,  and  Fluff  went  away 
as  he  always  did,  and  Brownlee  sat  there 
bragging  about  how  Fluff  could  run, 
and  about  how  wonderful  he  was  him- 
self to  have  thought  of  the  periodicity 
of  Fluff. 

“ Did  you  see  how  he  went  ?”  he  asked, 
enthusiastically.  “ That  gait  w’as  a 
thirty  mile  an  hour  gait.  Why,  that 
dog  travels — he  travels — ” He  took  out 
a piece  of  paper  and  a pencil  and  figured 
it  out.  “In  forty-eight  hours  he  travels 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty  miles!  He 
gets  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  home!” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  possible,”  said 
Murchison. 

“ No,”  said  Brownlee,  frankly,  “ it 
doesn’t.”  He  wont  over  his  figures  again. 
“ But  that  is  figured  correctly,”  he  said. 
“ If — but  maybe  I did  not  gauge  his 
speed  correctly.  And  I didn’t  allow  for 
stopping  to  turn  around  at  the  end  of 
the  out  sprint.  What  we  ought  to  have 
on  that  dog  is  a pedometer.  If  I owned 
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A Portrait  by  Robert  Henri. 

Truth  is  common  property,  and  most  artists  strive 
to  abide  by  it;  their  expression  is  not  affected  by 
their  honesty  as  much  as  by  their  training  and 
temperament.  Mr.  Ilenri  is  an  innovator  who  worships 
modernity,  and,  in  his  effort  to  escape  the  conventional, 
has  often  shown  a preference  for  the  odd,  which  has 
served  to  lessen  his  appeal.  In  his  opposition  to  the 
gay  portraits  of  fashion,  and  with  his  leaning  toward 
the  unconventional,  fostered  by  his  admiration  for  Manet, 
there  has  been  apparent  an  overfondness  for  sombre  black, 
but  withal  his  work  shows  directness,  simplicity,  and 
robust  vitality.  While  a painter  of  force,  as  yet  he  has  not 
shown  himself  a poet,  nor  given  much  evidence  of  being 
a psychologist.  He  has  more  eye  than  soul,  and  his 
portraits  show  a stronger  sense  of  vibrant  life  than  of 
beauty  or  sentiment.  The  facts  which  his  vision  dwells 
upon  and  his  brush  records  are  painter’s  facts,  not  hu- 
manity’s. There  is  wanting  that  unerring  analysis,  that 
keen  perception,  which  goes  bf^neath  externals,  and  in 
place  of  life  we  sometimes  get  hectic  illumination.  The 
deeper  side  is  left  untouched.  With  his  robust  interest, 
we  feel  that  lack  of  sensitive  vision,  of  nerve  i>erception, 
which  goes  with  robustness,  hence  his  portraits  do  not 
suggest  those  infinite,  unimaginable  things  of  the  spirit, 
yet  in  those  sombre,  full-length  portraits  of  women  there 
are  hints  of  a grand  style.  To  him  life  is  usually  dramatic, 
seldom  elegiac,  and  he  enjoys  it  keenly.  There  is  never 
any  sense  of  weariness,  of  satiety  shown,  but  always  a 
buoyant,  heartening  breath  \vhich  reveals  the  impulse  of 
youth — that  impulse  which  ever  refuses  the  lessons  of  other 
men’s  best  exix^rience,  but  which  must  find  ita  own  path 
through  much  travail. 

In  this  portrait  of  Mrs.  Henri,  the  painter  is  seen  at  his 
best.  It  shows  the  absence  of  eccentricity  and  a directness 
and  individual  force  that  would  render  his  art  distinguish- 
able among  the  multitude  of  painters  claiming  attention. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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The  Sleepless  Lord 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 


There  was  once  a great  lord.  He 
was  lord  of  seven  castles,  and  there 
were  seven  coronets  upon  his  head. 
He  was  richer  than  he  ever  gave  himself 
the  trouble  to  think  of,  for,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  the  horizon  even  set  no 
bounds  to  his  estates.  A thousand  vil- 
lages and  ten  thousand  farms  were  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  into  his  coffers 
flowed  the  fruitfulness  and  labor  of  all 
these.  Therefore,  as  you  can  imagine, 
he  was  a very  rich  lord.  He  had  more 
beautiful  titles,  denoting  the  various 
principalities  over  which  he  was  lord, 
than  the  deepest-lunged  herald  could  pro- 
claim without  taking  breath  at  least  three 
times.  In  person  he  was  most  noble 
and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  his  voice 
was  like  the  rippling  of  waters  under  the 
moon,  save  when  it  was  like  the  call  of 
a golden  trumpet.  He  stood  forenjost  in 
the  counsels  of  his  realm,  not  only  for 
his  eloquence,  but  for  his  wisdom.  Also, 
God  had  given  him  a good  heart. 

Only  one  gift  had  been  denied  him — 
the  gift  of  sleep.  By  whatever  means 
he  might  weary  himself  in  the  day — 
in  study,  in  sport,  in  recreation,  or  in  the 
business  of  the  realm — night  found  him 
sleepless,  and  all  the  dark  hours  the 
lights  burned  in  his  b(*dchamber  and  in 
his  library,  as  he  would  pace  from  one 
to  the  other,  with  eyes  tragically  awake, 
and  brain  tortiiringly  alert  and  clear. 

Every  means  known  to  science  by 
which  to  bring  sleep  to  the  eyes  of  slec'p- 
less  men  liad  been  tried  in  vain.  Learned 
|diysi(*ians  from  all  x)arts  of  the  world 
had  come  to  my  lord's  castle,  and  had 
gone  thence,  confessing  that  their  skill 
had  availed  nothing.  All  strange  and 
terrible  drugs  that  have  power  over  the 
spirit  of  man  had  failed  to  compier  those 
stubl^orn  eyelids.  Aly  lord  still  paced 
from  his  lH*dclinmber  to  his  library,  from 
his  library  to  his  bedchamber — sleepless. 

Sometimes  in  his  anguish  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  knees  in  prayer 


before  a God  whom  he  had  not  always 
remembered — the  God  who  giveth  His  be- 
loved sleep — but  his  prayers  had  remained 
unanswered;  and  in  his  darkest  moments 
he  had  dreamed  of  snatching  by  his  own 
hands  that  sleep  perpetual  of  which  a 
great  Latin  poet  he  loved  had  sung. 
Often,  as  he  paced  his  library,  he  would 
say  over  and  over  to  himself,  nox  eat 
perpeiua  una  dormiendo — and  in  the  still 
night  the  old  words  would  often  sound 
like  soft  dark  voices  calling  him  away 
into  the  endless  night  of  the  endless  sleep. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  take  that  way 
of  escape.  No;  whatever  the  suffering 
might  be,  he  would  fight  it  out  to  the 
end;  and  so  he  continued  sleepless,  try- 
ing this  resource  and  that,  but,  most  of 
all,  that  first  and  last  resource — courage. 
It  is  seldom  that  courage  fails  to  wrest 
for  us  some  recompense  from  the  hardest 
situation,  and  the  sleepless  man,  as  night 
after  night  he  fought  with  his  fate,  did 
not  miss  such  hard  - wrung  rewards. 
Often,  as  in  the  deepest  hush  of  the 
night  he  wearily  took  up  some  great  old 
l ook  of  philosopher  or  poet  familiar  to 
him  from  his  youth,  a sudden  strange 
new  light  would  shine  out  of  its  pages, 
as  of  some  inner  radiance  of  truth  which 
he  had  missed  in  his  daylight  reading. 
At  such  times  an  exaltation  would  come 
over  him,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  curse  ux>on  him  was  really 
a blessing  of  initiation  into  the  world 
of  a deeper  wisdom,  the  gate  of  which 
is  hidden  by  the  glare  of  the  sun.  In 
the  daylight  the  eternal  voices  are  lost 
in  the  transitory  clamor  of  human  busi- 
n(‘ss;  it  is  only  when  the  night  falls,  and 
the  stars  ris(‘,  and  the  noise  of  men  dies 
down  like  the  drone  of  some  sleeping 
insect,  that  tlie  solemn  thoughts  of  Go<l 
may  be  heard. 

Other  compensations  he  found  when, 
w(*ary  of  his  hooks  and  despairing  of 
s]e(*p,  he  would  leave  his  house  and  wan- 
der through  the  silent  city,  where  the 
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roaring  thoroiii^hfares  of  the  daytime 
were  silent  as  the  pyramids,  and  the 
prreat  warehouses  seemed  like  deserted 
palaces  haunted  by  the  moon.  Night- 
walkers  like  himself  grew  to  find  his 
figure  familiar,  and  would  say  to  them- 
selves, or  to  each  other,  There  goes  the 
lord  who  never  sleeps  ” ; and  the  watch- 
men on  their  rounds  all  knew  and  saluted 
the  man  whose  eyelids  never  closed.  En- 
forced as  these  nocturnal  rambles  were, 
they  revealed  to  him  much  beautiful 
knowledge  which  those  more  fortunate 
ones  asleep  in  their  beds  must  ever  miss. 
Thus  he  came  in  contact  with  all  the  vast 
nocturnal  labor  of  the  world,  the  toil  of 
sleepless  men  who  keep  watch  over  the 
sleeping  earth,  and  work  through  the 
night  to  make  it  ready  for  the  new-born 
day;  all  that  labor  which  is  put  away 
and  forgotten  with  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  of  which  the  day  asks  no  questions, 
so  that  the  result  be  there.  This  brought 
him  very  near  to  humanity  and  taught 
him  a deep  pity  for  the  grinding  lot 
of  man. 

Then — was  it  no  compensation  for 
this  sleepless  one  that  he  thus  became  a 
companion  of  all  the  ensorcelled  beauty 
of  Night,  walking  by  her  side,  a con- 
fidant of  her  mystic  talk,  as  he  gazed 
into  her  everlasting  eyes?  Was  it  noth- 
ing to  be  the  intimate  of  all  her  sibylline 
moods,  learned  in  every  haunted  murmur 
of  her  voice,  entrusted  with  her  lunar 
secrets,  and  a friend  of  all  her  stars? 

Yes!  it  was  much  indeed,  he  often 
said  to  hims('lf  as  he  turned  homeward 
with  the  first  flush  of  morning,  and  met 
the  great  sweet-smelling  wains  coming 
from  the  country  laden  with  fruits  and 
flowers  and  making  their  way  like  mov- 
ing orchards  and  meadows  through  the 
city  streets. 

'Idle  big  wagoners,  too,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  th('  great  lord  who  never 
slept,  and  would  always  stop  when  they 
saw  him,  hu*  it  was  his  custom  to  buy 
from  them  a bunch  of  country  flowers. 

The  country  dew  is  still  on  them,” 
he  would  say;  it  will  have  dried  long 
since  when  the  ])eople  sle^'ping  yonder 
come  to  huy  them,”  and  as  he  slipped 
back  into  his  house  he  would  often  feel 
a sort  of  pity  for  those  who  slept  so 
well  that  tiny  never  saw  the  stars  set 
and  the  sun  ris('. 


Such  were  some  of  the  compensations 
with  which  he  strove  to  strengthen  his 
soul — not  all  in  vain.  So  time  passed; 
but  at  length  the  strain  of  those  intermi- 
nable nights  began  to  tell  upon  the  sleep- 
less man,  and  strange  fancies  began  to 
take  possession  of  him.  His  vigils  were 
no  longer  lonely,  but  inhabited  by  spec- 
tral voices  and  shadowy  faces.  Rebellion 
against  his  fate  began  to  take  the  place 
of  courage;  and  one  night,  in  anger 
against  his  unending  ordeal,  he  said 
to  himself : Am  I not  a great  lord  ? 
It  is  intolerable  that  I should  be  de- 
nied that  simple  thing  which  the  hum- 
blest and  poorest  possess  so  abundantly. 
Am  I not  rich?  I will  go  forth  and 
buy  sleep.” 

So  saying,  he  took  from  a cabinet  a 
great  jewel  of  priceless  value.  It  is 
worth  half  my  estate,”  he  said.  “ Surely 
with  this  I can  buj'  sleep.”  And  he  went 
out  into  the  night. 

As  if  in  irony,  the  night  was  unusual- 
ly wide-awake  with  stars,  and  the  moon 
was  almost  at  its  full.  As  the  sleepless 
one  looked  up  into  the  firmament,  it 
almost  seemed  as  though  it  mocked  him 
with  its  brilliant  wakefulness.  From 
horizon  to  horizon,  in  all  the  heaven, 
there  was  to  be  seen  no  downiest  feather 
of  the  wings  of  sleep.  To  his  up- 
turned eyes,  pleading  for  the  mercy  of 
sleep,  the  stars  sent  down  an  answer  of 
polished  steel.  And  so  he  turned  his  eyes 
again  upon  the  earth.  Everything  there 
also,  even  the  keenly  cut  shadows,  seemed 
pitilessly  awake.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  God  had  withdrawn  the  blessing 
of  sk'ep  from  His  universe. 

But  no!  Suddenly  he  gave  a cry  of 
joy,  as  presently,  by  the  riverside, 
stretched  in  an  angle  of  its  granite  em- 
bankment, as  though  it  had  been  a be<l 
of  down,  he  came  upon  a great  work- 
man fast  asleep,  with  his  arms  over  his 
liead  and  his  face  full  in  the  light  of 
the  moon.  His  breath  came  and  went 
witli  the  regularity  of  a man  who  has 
done  his  day’s  work  and  is  healthily  tire<l 
out.  He  seemed  to  be  drinking  great 
draughts  of  sleep  out  of  the  sky  as  one 
drinks  water  from  a spring.  He  was 
poorly  clad,  and  evidently  a wanderer  on 
tlie  earth;  but,  houseless  as  he  was,  to 
him  had  be(*n  granted  that  healing  gift 
which  the  great  lord  who  gazed  at  him 
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Paris  by  Night 

BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 


After  whatever  is  garish  and  blatant 
in  the  quality  of  full  sunlight 
^ has  faded,  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  take  unto  themselves  a second 
phase,  an  existence  undreamed  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a hundred  years  ago,  to 
whom  tallow  candles  meant  bedtime,  to 
whom  a pilgrimage  across  any  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  after  dark  meant  danger 
if  not  tragedy.  In  the  false  day  created 
by  electricity  a double  span  of  time  has 
been  meted  out  to  life-lovers,  and  no 
other  city  offer-s  greater  attractions  to 
those  who  won’t  go  home  until  morn- 
ing” than  does  Paris,  From  the  forti- 
fications and  the  suburbs  ravelling  out 
toward  Vincennes,  the  French  capital 
after  sundown  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
cluster  of  stars: — or  rather  a single  plan- 
et, heart  corolla  bright  and  dazzling, 
every  point  reaching  out  toward  pleas- 
ure. Paris  is  the  l>est-lighted  city  in 
the  world,  and  maintains  her  reputa- 
tion jealously. 

Standing  at  the  Place  de  la  Concordes 
where  on  all  sides  the  asphalt  glistens 
like  a sea,  one  is  at  a loss  whi<*h  to  fol- 
low of  the  attractively  lighted  streets  that 
invite  on  all  si(!<»s.  For  the  length  of 
nearly  a mile  the  a[)len(lid  swe(*p  of  the 
Champs  EIysef*s  displays  its  sentinels  of 
light.  Across  the  river,  bridges  hang 
like  cobwebs  '^own  with  glowworms.  To 
the  right  extends  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
with  its  fine  old  buildings,  each  arch- 
way^ holding  a lamp:  to  the  left  the  Rue 
Royah'  co?)dn<*ts  the  loiterer  toward 
those  veins,  canals,  byways  which  in- 
de(‘d  are  the  vital  arteri(‘s  of  the  city’s 
life* — the  grand  boulevards. 

On  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  huge 
stone  figures  representing  eight  cities  of 
France  sererudy  sit  on  their  pedf'stals, 
and  the  ol)elisk  whose  apc'x  dominated 
the  glory  of  Thebes  presich's  over  the 
brilliant  festival  of  the  Quatorze  Juillet. 
Through  a gohkui  mist  of  calcium,  wa- 
ters from  two  great  fountains  shoot  up- 


ward to  pour  down  again  a shower  like 
the  veil  of  Tanis.  Countless  lanterns 
of  every  color  swing  from  poles  and 
wires:  there  is  dancing  on  the  bare 
asphalt  under  the  false  day,  when  the 
lanterns  cast  red  blots  on  the  pavement, 
and  the  whirling  forms  pass  over  the  old 
blood  stains  of  the  Revolution,  for  the 
guillotine  danced  here  not  long  ago. 
Street  booths,  wherq  bands  alternately 
play  the  “ Valse  Bleue  ” and  the  “Mar- 
seillaise ” and  the  American  cake-walk, 
have  their  waltzing  couples  as  well,  and 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  — gone 
agreeably  and  pleasantly  mad  for  the 
evening — the  tails  of  fireworks,  meteors, 
ropes  of  twisted  light,  whirl  their  sparks, 
until  the  whole  city  is  beautiful  with 
f(ni  eVarfifire  and  the  sky  is  bright  as 
day.  All  goes  merry  as  a bell — a Lib- 
erty 1k*11  ? Well,  a Revolutionary  bell, 
if  any  one  had  the  originality  of  spirit 
to  strike  it.  Paris  is  always  ready! 

But  there  is  no  record  in  th(‘sc  well- 
lit  streets  of  the  red-capped  throng  of 
white  starved  creatures  who  danced  la 
(’armagiiole  in  all(*ys  whc*r(‘  mud  was 
two  f(‘et  deep,  where  oil  lamps  swung 
in  the  doorways,  where  torches  lit  the 
foot  passengers,  and  no  house  was  safe 
on  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  in  the  time 
of  our  great-grandfathers.  To-niglit  the 
licpiid  clarity  of  the  modern  city  stretch- 
es on  and  on  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastilh*, 
wh(‘re  ’way  down  und<*r  the  asplialt  and 
und(‘r  th(‘  trf)lley  lines  the  very  earth  it- 
self is  formed  of  the  ashes  of  old  Paris 
— of  ruins  of  old  prisons — powdere<l, 
infiltrat(Ml  through  with  torch  flam('s 
stamped  out  forever  by  the  p(‘ople  wlio 
are  gone:  and  if  wrongs  still  cry  up  to 
blend  in  with  mutterings  and  murmur- 
ings  of  new  socialism,  new  radicalism, 
tli(*  rumors  must  mei*t  tw(*ntieth-century 
civilization,  which  (let  us  su])pose)  sees 
more  clearly  lu»w  to  deal  with  civic 
probh'Tus  than  did  the  Dantons  of  those 
old  tim(‘s,  and  much  tliat  would  have 
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festered  in  the  squalor  of  St.  Antoine 
fades  like  a spectre  in  the  ineaiideseent 
light  of  1908. 

The  least  excuse  of  a fete  in  the 
calendar  calls  for  the  city  to  dress  herself 
in  light.  Paris  is  like  a beauty  who 
wears  her  finest  jewels  at  a ball. 

The  passing  through  the  city  of  the 
Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  the  descend- 
ing of  the  English  King  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol — these  are  good  excuses,  and  the 
city  straightway  clothes  itself  so  bril- 
liantly that  the  royal  guests  on  the  way 
from  the  station  to  their  hotels  pass  under 
arcades  and  arches  and  doorways  of  light. 

The  King  arrives,  and  every  state 
building  wears  a tiara.  The  minis- 
tries bordering  the  Seine,  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Louvre,  are  circled  with 
light.  Fine,  exquisite  little  diamonds 
wreathe  around  the  classic  shapes  of 
roof  and  dome.  The  contour  of  the 
admirable  roof  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  silhouetted  and  outlined 
vAth  bands  of  fire,  and  between  the  dark 
pillars  the  color  of  the  flags  glows  out 
softly  in  the  false  illumination,  flags 
snatched  from  the  fields  of  France’s 
victories  radiate  in  the  night.  From 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  where 
the  King  is  a guest  the  streets  are  guard- 
ed by  cuirassiers  with  shining  breast- 
plates, and  the  state  carriage  on  its  way 
to  the  Opera  House  must  pass  through 
these  glittering  ranks.  The  vehicles, 
every  one  of  them,  must  drive  fast. 
These  are  not  days  when  royalty,  like  the 
ordinary  pedestrian,  may  fldner  in  the 
night  streets.  The  Opera  House  has  the 
air  of  a fortress,  with  the  guard  around 
it  two  rows  deep  of  mounted  cavalry. 
Bright  shields  with  Repuhlique  fran^aise 
twinkle  over  the  doors.  The  entrees  are 
by  invitation;  no  stranger  will  be  ad- 
mitted. Within,  the  foyer  and  stairs 
are  lined  with  Republican  guards  in 
white  and  scarlet,  and  the  guests  of  the 
Repuhh'quc — Academicians  in  green  and 
gold,  diidomats  in  full  uniform,  women 
in  trailing  gowns — sweep  up  between 
the  soldiers.  There  is  a sense  of  being 
greatly  gnanled  and  protected  as  the 
rows  of  soldiers  rustle  and  stir  and  their 
clanking  swords' hit  against  the  marble 
stairs  when  they  close  in  behind  the 
cortege  of  royalty,  the  last  to  arrive. 


The  auditorium  forms  a diamond 
horseshoe  garlanded  and  wreathed  witli 
lights,  and  over  the  royal  box  the  arms 
of  France  gleam  in  fire.  The  King 
comes  in  — the  house  rises,  acclaims. 
Then  the  auditorium  grows  dark  as  the 
curtain  rises  with  the  footlights  to  play 
their  part,  and  Zambelli  (there  was 
nothing  better  in  the  First  Empire)  floats 
like  a butterfly  across  the  stage,  classic 
in  her  Italian  beauty,  classic  in  her 
ballet  dress  of  tulle;  she  spins  and  pirou- 
ettes and  makes  her  bow  to  the  King. 

For  the  characteristic  fete,  which  the 
guide-book  so  charmingly  tells  us  is  a 
time  of  “ rude  noise  and  merriment,”  the 
boulevards  are  given  over  to  the  people. 
Vehicles  are  stopped  and  turned  aside, 
ponderous  locomobile  omnibuses  lose 
themselves  and  pump  ponderously  into 
uninteresting  little  side  streets,  and  all 
the  populace  possesses  the  middle  of  the 
great  avenues,  and  the  boulevards  swarm 
with  Parisians.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  pre- 
ceding Lent  Paris  takes  a breath  before 
fasting  and  goes  mad  for  the  day  and 
night.  Streams  of  colored  paper,  tossed, 
flung  out,  shot  out,  all  day  drape  and, 
clinging  to  the  trees,  form  a fantastic 
foliage.  Showers  of  confetti  fill  the  air; 
the  streets  are  clogged  with  it:  the  feet 
rustle  through  the  little  disks  of  yellow 
and  gold  and  blue  as  through  autumn 
leaves.  Showers  of  confetti  fall  around 
the  ears  and  face.  None  of  the  harsh 
stinging  stuff,  no  plaster-of-Paris,  or  red 
pepper  as  at  Milan  and  Coney  Island — 
that  is  not  the  Parisians’  idea  of  wit  or 
pleasure ! The  showers  are  soft  and 
rather  bewildering;  they  penetrate  tlie 
clothing  and  lie  in  the  hat  folds,  and 
the  dust  of  the  streets  rises  to  meet  the 
dust  of  the  confetti,  whilst  through  this 
haze  the  electric  light  shines  with  bizarre 
delicacy.  Electric  signs  flash  out  of  the 
Place  de  I’Opera,  and  the  hum  and  mu- 
sic of  the  crowd  set  loose,  turned  loose 
for  pleasure,  fill  the  night  air  like  a 
ptean,  a prolonged  hymn  of  amusement. 

Debonnatre  and  alive  as  Paris  is  al- 
ways, she  is  more  herself  perhaps  after 
nightfall  than  at  any  other  hours,  when 
all  the  world  and  all  classes  are  set  free 
to  enjoy.  It  is  not  exactly  relaxation 
that  one  observes  in  the  Parisian  pleas- 
ure-seekers, for  the  race  is  delightfully 
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We^ru  Plummets  to  sound  the  River  Deeps 
The  streak  of  hj?ht  avrfj^is  the  pklure  was  caused  by  a passing  train 


pasted  thirk  with  liandbills^  ]nlu^  of  l»)ne 
and  yellow  paper  float  out  into  the 
streets  or  lie  for  a brief  fioeoTid  on  tho 
flushing  gutters.  Before  the  rocun  used 
as  the  el»K‘tioTi  bootli  hangs  (he  red  Ian- 
tern,  and  inside  rival  candidates  and 
Deputies  from  western  France  tell  eaeli 
pther  unpleasant  truths  an<l  lies. 

The  struggle  is  as  usual  between  the 
old  regime,  socialism  and  radicalism 
and  republicanism.  There  is  no  elec- 
tionocring  such  as  the  western  heinisphore 
knows,  there  are  no  general  illuminations., 
but  Paris  is  cmoiiofW.,  iiiueh  excited. 
The  streets  grow  more  and  more  tranquil 
as  they  approiudv  the  square  known  as 


tlie  Place  de  la  Boursf^j  where  the  Paris 
8toek  Exchange  lifts  its  splendid  propor- 
tions. Here  there  is  no  hint  of  the  day^s 
fever  in  the  qnird  surroundings,  no  rem- 
nant of  the  iiioney-inaking  crowd  who 
during  daylight  pour  down  the  steps,  fill- 
ing the  stn'cts  with  their  cries  of  sale 
and  purchase.  The  square  is  a desert, 
oru^  S(ditary  ernf/arma  hugs  the  corner 
under  a big  lamp,  and  the  line  of  classic 
pillars  presents  the  apyx^arance  of  an 
arcintc  of  irt^s  carved  in  stone,  within 
who«ie  shadow  the  gliosts  of  ruin,  the 
shades  of  success,  hide  in  the  only  oIh- 
.«curity  to  lie  found  on  the  square. 

Tlie  last  omuil>us  iias  rolled  away;  the 
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hum  of  the  city  is  faint.  At  one  o’clock 
there  is  scarcely  a more  desolate  place 
in  Paris  than  the  Bourse.  In  the  centre 
of  the  building  the  face  of  the  illumi- 
nated clock,  white  and  ghastly,  peers  out, 
marking  hours  of  silence,  when  gains  and 
loss  may  only  haunt  the  dreams  of  the 
members  of  the  Exchange.  Then  the 
aspect  of  the  varied  place,  the  chameleon- 
like city,  changes.  Rolling  cabs  grow 
rarer,  and  about  two  o’clock  the  long- 
deferred  repose  claims  the  greater  part 
of  Paris.  Then  it  is  that  those  for  whom 
the  night  becomes  a workshop  appear  in 
the  street.  There  are  celebrated  figures 
amongst  these  owls.  There  is  the  ramas- 
seur  de  tabac,  the  limp,  ragged  tramp 
whose  trade  is  proclaimed  as  he  suddenly 
dashes  to  a drain  or  a gutter  and  lifts 
from  the  pavement  the  butt  of  a ciga- 
rette or  a cigar.  His  quests  lead  him  to 
haunt  the  fronts  of  the  cafes  at  night 
— ^he  may  slink  where  he  will;  he  is  a 
workman,  and  the  police  respect  his  labor. 
Other  figures  ragged  as  he,  bowed  as  he, 
glide  and  slip  from  the  dark  comers 
where  the  gens  d'armes  rout  them  out. 
They  slink  through  the  open  squares  like 
dark  birds  of  endless  passage  blown 
across  the  lighted  city  in  search  of  port; 
port  of  such  as  these  are  the  night 
refuges  or  the  river  bed — restless  couch, 
never  too  full  to  put  to  bed  one  more. 
These  vagrants  rouse  themselves  from  the 
park  benches  where  the  summer  night 
would  gladly  mantle  them  if  the  police 
were  not  too  zealous.  There  are  still 
friendless  and  homeless  in  France  in 
spite  of  the  excellent  care  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  BelleviUe,  the  Whitechapel 
of  Paris,  there  are  faces  that  suggest 
the  miseries  of  the  famous  Faubourg 
St.  - Antoine  in  the  days  before  the 
Bastille  fell,  but  under  the  Paris  lights 
these  are  the  only  shadows. 


Since  early  evening  on  the  way  to  the 
holies  there  has  been  a constant  proces- 
sion of  mammoth  two -wheeled  carts 
drawn  by  Norman  horses,  beautiful 
creatures  with  curly  manes  and  fetlocks. 
Dozing  and  ruminating  on  his  load,  the 
farmer  perches  on  the  pretty  cargo  which 
his  country  ship  is  fetching  to  town.  Or 
in  wooded  sabots  and  blue  blouse  walks 
all  the  way  in  at  his  horse’s  head.  Carrots 
piled  in  symmetrical  rows,  pink  and  coral, 
turnips  white  as  snow,  dozens  of  bushels 
of  carrots,  turnips  and  carrots,  until  it 
would  appear  that  Paris  nourished  itself 
solely  upon  these  vegetables,  roll  in  from 
the  country  to  the  big  markets  down  on 
the  Place  St.-Honore  — a section  never 
deserted  all  night  long.  Long  before  sim- 
rise  the  fishwives  (perfect  prototyi)e8  of 
those  who  marched  to  Versailles),  vege- 
table women,  and  fruit  women  hover 
about  their  stalls  to  sell  and  place  their 
wares.  Before  daybreak,  certainly  at  sun- 
rise, the  petty  venders  who  trundle  their 
gtuflF  through  the  streets  all  day  have  filled 
out  their  modest  requirements,  and,  like 
so  many  little  craft,  have  put  forth  from 
the  holies.  See  them  as  they  trundle 
away — fresh  mussels  there,  blue  in  the 
seaweed;  here  a bed  of  purple,  on  another 
cart  violets,  sweet  as  the  fields;  lettuce, 
artichokes,  fresh  fish,  and  fruits  to  be 
pushed  through  the  Paris  streets  with 
peculiar  calls  and  invitations  to  buy. 

Old  men,  young  girls,  women,  and 
boys  hustling  and  bustling  away,  brave, 
courageous  people  with  a clever  word,  a 
hon  mot,  at  the  end  of  their  tongues, 
as  cheerful  at  their  tasks  as  at  their 
pleasures  these  workers  between  night 
and  day.  Before  they  have  all  pushed 
their  little  barks  away  to  try  their  for- 
tune in  the  big  sea  of  the  city,  the  last 
lamp  has  faded  out  in  its  high  glass 
enclosure.  It  is  morning  1 
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The  horse  stumbled,  and  the  man 
pitched  over  the  animal’s  head, 
striking  heavily.  The  two  men 
leading  reined  in  and  stared  about.  For 
an  instant  they  hesitated,  watching  the 
man  on  the  ground;  then  with  a haste 
that  indicated  fear,  and  with  some  little 
confusion,  they  swung  down.  The  slim 
fellow  secured  the  man’s  belt  and  gun. 

“ Only  one  gun,  Bill,”  he  commented, 
examining  the  weapon. 

The  man  on  the  ground  did  not  move. 
He  had  been  stunned  by  the  fall.  There 
w’as  a growing  bruise  on  his  temple  and 
a few  sugary  drops  of  blood. 

See  if  he’s  got  a smoke,”  suggested 
the  big  one,  squatting  down  on  his  heels, 
his  huge  hands  dangling  over  his  knees. 
A deck  of  playing-cards,  some  folded 
official-looking  papers,  a stub  of  tobacco, 
and  a knife  rewarded  the  second  and  less 
hurried  search.  The  slim  man  looked  at 
the  gun  again. 

Loaded  onct  around,”  he  said. 
There’s  extras  on  the  horse,  maybe, 
lie’s  certainly  more’n  six  plugs.  Wait — 
I’ll  see,”  and  he  jumped  to  his  feet, 
starting  toward  the  animals  that  stood 
by,  tired  and  sweat-trickled,  with  lowered 
heads.  He  had  made  but  three  strides, 
when  his  left  arm  was  rudely  jerked 
back,  and  he  brought  up  short.  He 
looked  around  with  a grin.  The  big  man 
was  now  asprawl  in  the  dust.  He  picked 
himself  up,  laughing  nastily  and  swear- 
ing. They  stood  facing  each  other,  an 
(‘xpression  of  grim  consideration  on  their 
faces.  These  two  were  handcuffed  to- 
gether. Between  the  steel  ring  en- 
circling the  slim  man’s  left  wrist  and 
the  one  on  the  right  wrist  of  his  comrade 
there  extended  a chain. 

“ Guess  we’re  still  pardners,”  grinned 
the  big  fellow,  slipping  the  tough  steel 
links  through  his  fingers.  “ You  do  seem 
anxious  to  have  me  close  by.” 

Well,”  growled  the  other,  it  ain’t 
no  worse  fix  than  an  hour  back,  is  it? 


CRANE 

If  that  critter  hadn’t  stumbled,  an’  if 
this  lad  with  the  dockyments  hadn’t 
bumped  his  head,  where’d  we  be  in  the 
mornin’  ? Carson’s,  perhaps, — an’  Car- 
son’s means  a rope  with  short  eve- 
nin’ prayers.” 

“I  ain’t  kickin’,”  said  Bill.  '‘But 
what  ’ll  we  do?” 

" What  d’ye  think  ?” 

“ Gee!  I leave  that  to  you,  Jim.  Ain’t 
stumped  at  last,  are  ye?  Always  thought 
you’d  crawl  out  er  anywheres,  ’cept  may- 
be a grave.” 

An  expression  of  thoughtful  resource 
came  to  the  slim  man’s  face  as  he  con- 
sidered their  situation.  The  big  one 
looked  at  him,  and  then  moved  his  arm 
impatiently,  as  if  the  cuff  was  irksome. 
He  lounged  on  one  hip,  awaiting  the 
plan  of  action,  and  stared  moodily,  al- 
most stupidly,  out  across  the  sun-dried 
plain.  Heavy  in  expression,  dull-featured, 
his  one  quality  a rugged  strength,  there 
was  about  him  something  brutal  in  sug- 
gestion, a coarse  personality  of  that 
clumsy  sort  seen  at  best  in  the  grizzly 
bear.  Especially  was  this  true  of  his 
eyes;  small  and  deep-set,  these  were  not 
without  a mean  cunning.  One  could  ex- 
pect him  to  be  evil  when  not  sullen. 

Jim  was  a lithe  fellow,  alert,  with 
quick,  sinuous  movement.  His  wide 
gray  eyes  did  not  reflect  fear  nor  courage, 
and  they  were  not  above  craft.  He  had 
little  of  hesitation  in  his  make-up.  Try- 
ing decisions  and  desperate  hazards  had 
graven  his  face  with  the  lines  of  an 
energetic,  suspicious,  and  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous nature.  A keen  mentality 
was  evident  in  him,  and  imagination. 
Jim  led  in  their  undertakings;  Bill  was 
an  obedient  mass,  a mechanism.  Even 
now  Bill  watched  the  other’s  face  for  the 
first  signs  of  decision.  With  a sigh  of 
relief  he  welcomed  it. 

" We  can’t  do  better’n  strike  out  acrost 
in  a dead  line.”  said  Jim.  " That’s 
shortest.  On  the  other  side  we’ll  find 
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Paxton,  an^  Marty,  an^  the  rest,  who^l 
remove  this  adornment.  It’s  no  sense  in 
loafing  ^round  here.  We  canH  he  expected 
to  play  nurse  to  Mr.  Sheriff,  an^  next 
time  he^l  ride  better.^’ 

Bill  growled.  “ ThaPs  just  it,”  he  said, 
speaking  as  if  he  had  seriously  con- 
sidered something  and  only  waited  a word 
of  swift  encouragement.  ^^Mr.  Sheriff 
ain’t  dead.  Wisht  he  was.  Don’t  you  f” 

**  Then  let’s  get  goin’  ’fore  he  comes 
’round,”  suggested  Jim.  It  ’ll  be  dark 
when  he’s  first  blinked  up,  an’  he’s  sure 
to  be  some  hazy — ’sides  we’ll  take  his 
critter — ^he  can’t  trail  afoot.” 

Don’t  yeh  want  to  set  by  him  an’ 
hold  his  bloomin’  hand?”  sneered  Bill. 

^^Just  watch  me,”  replied  Jim,  grin- 
ning. 

^^Well,  if  we’re  ever  goin’,  let’s  make 
a start.  How’s  supplies?” 

Grub,  all  to  the  good ; but  drink,  not 
enough  for  a bath.  Did  yeh  get  away 
with  all  that  water  in  your  can  ? Thought 
so.  Well,  there’s  his  an’  mine.  Not 
much,  but  we  must  save  it.  We’ll  be 
acrost  by  to  - morrow  night,  though. 
Come  along.” 

‘'Wait,”  said  Bill,  as  if  reaching  an 
abrupt  decision.  “Who’s  to  carry  that 
gun  ?” 

“ Reckon  you’d  better  let  me,”  an- 
swered Jim;  then  the  real  meaning  of  the 
question  caused  him  to  proceed  into 
argument.  “ See  here.  Bill,  who’s  lead- 
in’ this  rehearsal?  You  or  me?  It 
ain’t  quite  time  for  me  to  resign  yet; 
but  when  I do  stop,  you  can  have  your 
sweet  wrestle  with  the  outfit.  I showed 
yeh  the  express  business,  an’  the  coin — ” 

“Yes!  An’,  by  Gawdl  yeh  got  me 
nabbed  all  right,  too,  Jim;  don’t  forgit 
that  as  yeh  go  ’long.” 

“Fortune  of  war,”  laughed  Jim,  un- 
easily. 

“Fortune  of  too  much  resk,”  growled 
Bill,  pulling  at  his  wiry  mustache. 
“ You  commence  bein’  careful  now — ^you 
let  me  have  that  gun.”  He  held  out  his 
big  hand. 

The  slim  man  glanced  up  at  him 
shrewdly.  They  were  too  close  for  debate 
in  which  sheer  strength  would  play  a 
part;  so  he  compromised. 

“Suppose  we  cut  for  it.  Bill?”  he 
suggested,  stooping  to  pick  up  and  with 
a twist  tearing  open  the  pack  of  cards. 


Bill  assented  by  a murmur  bespeak- 
ing his  dislike  of  chances.  “You  first,” 
he  growled. 

“ The  Queen  of  Hearts,”  said  Jim, 
facing  a card;  and  slowly  a queer  ex- 
pression of  gravity  came  to  his  some- 
what sensitive  face. 

“ The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarts, 
Ail  on  a summer’s  day; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts,  . . . he  . . .” 

Jim  swallowed  hard  at  something  in  his 
throat,  and  muttered:  “A  long  time 
since  little  Alice  and  big  Alice — How 
the  years  do  go  by.” 

Bill  interrupted,  grunting:  “Cut  that 
nonsense,  will  yeh?  Ye  always  were  a 
blamed  fool  over  wimmen  an’  stuff.” 

“Bill!”  said  Jim,  grimly. 

“ There  yeh  are  I”  hurried  on  the  big 
one.  “ Clubs  I The  ace.  I win  1” 

Without  a word,  Jim  passed  the  gun 
to  him. 

“ Ready,”  he  said,  a moment  after. 
They  swung  themselves  into  the  saddles; 
between  them  the  tough  steel  chain, 
clinking  now  and  then. 

Like  a red-rimmed  eye  the  sun  fell 
swiftly  to  its  desert  bed.  The  beat-beat  of 
the  horses’  hoofs  sounded  strangely  loud 
in  the  quiet.  The  two  men  rode  steadily, 
without  speaking,  and  when  the  horses 
lagged  they  halted  for  rest  and  a little 
food.  Bill  wanted  to  sleep.  He  had 
grrown  weary,  as  an  animal  which  has  been 
hunted  and  feels  assured  that  at  last  it 
has  distanced  all  pursuit.  Jim  argued 
against  this,  wishing  to  put  a greater 
stretch  of  sand  between  them  and  the 
very  determined  law,  which  had  only 
been  stunned;  but  after  an  argument  he 
yielded.  They  staked  out  the  horses. 

They  were  awkward  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  simplest  meal,  because  of  the 
chain.  Their  former  companionship  had 
been  one  of  profit  and  choice,  but  here 
was  an  irritant  at  every  step.  The  very 
clink  - clink  of  it  wore  on  them,  un- 
steadied their  nerves. 

There  was  something  solemn  about 
this  meal  in  the  desert.  The  grip  of  steel 
on  their  wrists  ever  reminded  of  the  law 
they  had  eluded,  and  the  silence  of  the 
lifeless  plain  weighted  the  men  ter- 
ribly. It  was  a vast,  immeasurable,  fore- 
boding silence.  Its  heaviness  was  almost 
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as  the  humid  heat  of  the  day.  And  what 
pygmies  they  were,  these  two  fugitives, 
manacled,  when  compared  with  the  free- 
dom and  grandeur  of  their  surroundings ! 
Talk  as  they  might,  the  monster  solitude 
was  always  at  their  backs. 

Jim  had  thought  on  these  things. 

Devil  of  a hole  to  be  in  alone,” 
he  said. 

It  sure  is,”  answered  Bill.  “ Pass  me 
another  taste  of  that  water-can.” 

‘‘No  more.  Bill,”  decided  Jim,  put- 
ting the  canteen  aside.  “ You’ve  had 
enough  at  this  sitting.” 

“Why,  I ain’t  had  near  enough — just 
wetted  my  lips  onct.” 

“ Now  listen.  Bill,”  explained  the  other, 
earnestly.  “ We’ll  need  every  drop  o’ 
that  water  ’fore  we  get  out  of  this. 
Weren’t  yeh  ever  in  a desert  without 
water?  Well,  it  ain’t  no  Paradise.  The 
sun  comes  up  like  a blazing  iron  at  a 
forge.  Ye  know  it’s  goin’  to  swing  in 
that  damnable  sky  for  hours  an’  hours, 
...  it  brands  yeh,  it  scorches  yeh,  it  runs 
yeh  in  circles  like  a crazy  bug  till  yer  eyes 
stick  out,  yer  tongue  gets  like  a piece  of 
shoe-leather,  an’  yeh  don’t  taste  anything 
but  misery.  This  place  at  midday  is 
one  gorgeous  bloomin’  hell,  an’  don’t  yeh 
forget  it.” 

“But  we’ll  be  acrost  to-morrow.” 

“Makes  no  difference  to-night  I Yeh 
can’t  have  no  water.” 

“ I want  none  of  that  domineerin’  from 
you  now,  Jim,”  he  declared,  viciously; 
then  he  paused,  a weak,  sickly  laugh  on 
Ills  lips,  for  the  chain  had  clinked.  He 
looked  down  at  it.  “We  can’t  afford  to 
quarrel,”  he  said. 

They  lay  down  to  sleep.  With  one 
arm  thrown  over  his  coarse  face,  the  big 
man  went  into  the  land  of  dreams  al- 
most instantly.  After  a little,  Jim  sat 
up.  moving  with  caution  so  calculated 
that  the  chain’s  length  was  undisturbed, 
lie  wanted  to  consider  things  anew. 

This  former  henchman  had  changed, 
and  Jim  felt  that  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  him  must  be  controlled.  The  man 
armed  was  dangerous.  Carefully,  cau- 
tiously, he  slipped  his  free  hand  along 
to  Bill’s  pocket,  and,  after  many  delicate 
attempts,  secured  the  gun.  Deftly  he 
threw  the  six  shells  out  into  his  palm. 
He  replaced  the  weapon  with  the  same 


caution.  For  a little  time  he  sat  think- 
ing, shaking  the  six  deadly  little  things 
in  his  hands.  Then  he  tossed  them  away 
into  the  desert,  one  in  this  direction, 
one  in  that,  until  they  were  hopeless- 
ly scattered. 

“ That  helps,”  he  said,  with  a sigh, 
and  pillowed  his  head  on  his  arm. 

Hours  passed.  Now  came  a groan 
from  Bill.  He  sat  up,  rubbing  his  eyes 
with  the  sluggish  movement  of  some 
great  beast.  He  glanced  down  at  the 
other  man,  who  slept  soundly.  Sleepily 
he  sneered  at  him.  Then  he  cast  around 
until  his  eye  rested  on  the  canteen. 
Immediately  he  was  aware  that  his 
mouth  was  dry  as  a cedar  chip.  With 
all  due  caution,  moving  his  body  a 
little  at  a time,  he  inched  toward  the 
water.  Once  the  chain  clanked,  and 
Bill,  riveted  in  an  attitude,  paused, 
breathing  low  curses  and  watching  his 
sleeping  companion. 

Now  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  tether. 
The  canteen  was  still  two  yards  away. 
He  paused  and  reflected.  How  could  he 
reach  that  devilish  tin  of  water  ? It 
sat  up  as  an  imp  in  the  moonlight 
and  mocked  him.  There  was  something 
derisive  in  its  very  shape,  a pert,  taunt- 
ing thing.  He  flung  at  it  a malediction. 
He  was  determined  to  get  it.  Stretch- 
ing out  on  his  back,  his  chained  arm 
strained  to  the  fullest,  he  tried  to  rake 
in  the  canteen  with  his  feet.  His 
every  movement  was  calculated  and 
stealthily  executed.  Finding  his  attempts 
of  no  avail.  Bill  sat  disconsolate  for  a 
little,  glancing  now  and  then  from  the 
sleeping  man  to  the  impish  vessel.  It 
seemed  ages  since  he  had  last  tasted 
water.  His  lips  were  dry  and  cracking. 

“Damn  yeh,  Jim!”  he  muttered.  “I 
believe  yeh  knew  we  was  out  er  reach  of 
it;  that’s  why  yeh  sleep  so  peaceful,  ain’t 
it?  Well—” 

Suddenly  he  got  to  his  knees  and  moved 
until  immediately  above  the  exhausted 
Jim.  Catching  him  gently  by  belt  and 
shoulder.  Bill  put  forth  an  effort  and 
lifted  him  over  a short  distance.  Over- 
come with  weariness,  Jim  only  stirred, 
muttered,  and  slept  on.  It  had  been  but 
a step,  but  that  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  water. 

Now  the  big  one  tried  again.  He  could 
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not  touch  it  with  his  finger-tips ; but 
at  full  length  he  caught  the  tin  between 
his  feet  and  dragged  it  to  him.  Filled 
with  an  evil  glee,  he  unscrewed  the  top 
and,  with  a movement  that  had  renounced 
caution  for  desire,  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
Then  the  chain  jerked  Jim^s  arm  sharply, 
and  he  stirred  again,  gaping.  Sitting 
up,  he  saw  Bill  drinking. 

Bill !”  he  cried  out,  as  if  to  stop 
the  waste. 

Shut  up !”  said  Bill,  tossing  the 
empty  canteen  at  him. 

You  thief,  you — ” 

Immediately  they  were  struggling.  In 
that  moment  Jim  hated  him  intensely. 
The  trick  of  it,  the  animal-like  greed, 
the  scheming,  the  theft,  all  maddened 
him  into  fight.  Bill  felt  no  chagrin  at 
being  discovered;  he  was  goaded  by  the 
rage  of  his  half-hour’s  labor.  Neither 
one  of  them  individually  forced  the  strug- 
gle; they  went  at  it  coincidently,  fanned 
by  a common  rage,  a simultaneous  hatred. 
The  fight  began  as  suddenly  as  an  ex- 
plosion in  a magazine. 

Lithe,  wiry  as  a panther,  Jim  made 
a good  fight.  He  possessed  grit,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  most  hand-to-hand 
frays.  Bill,  clumsy  as  a bear,  shuffled 
to  catch  the  other,  to  smother  him  with 
immense  strength.  In  good  judgment 
Jim  evaded  the  hug  of  the  beast.  Out 
to  the  full  length  of  the  chain  he  flung 
himself  after  the  first  blows.  Around 
and  around  they  circled,  the  chain  drawn 
taut,  and  like  two  leashed  brutes  waited 
for  an  opening.  Bill  made  many  rushes, 
but  tliese  were  avoided  skilfully,  and  were 
repaid  with  hard,  swinging  blows.  Once 
the  big  man  tripped  and  fell,  catching 
himself  on  one  hand,  and  now  he  nursed 
this  additional  hurt,  licking  the  scraped 
palm  with  his  tongue.  They  both  breathed 
as  from  a gruelling  run. 

Bill, — ” began  Jim  once,  attempting 
a parley. 

But  the  other’s  rage  denied  this,  and 
Jim  grew  quiet,  knowing  it  to  be  a fight 
and  not  an  argument.  One  must  slay 
a grizzly. 

Bill  made  another  rush,  and  the  fling 
of  Jim  to  the  chain’s  end  wrenched  his 
arm  severely.  The  cuffs  were  binding 
and  their  wrists  swollen.  Then  with 
a growl  Bill  realized  all  his  former 
stupidity.  He  began  winding  the  chain 
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about  his  arm.  He  drew  in  the  other 
man  relentlessly  as  an  angler  does  a fish 
from  the  stream.  Jim  fought  with  a 
last  game,  furious  effort.  He  flung  him- 
self at  the  big  fellow’s  throat,  and  made 
so  terrible  a struggle  that  Bill  threw  him 
away,  and  ran  his  hand  into  the  gun 
pocket.  Drawing  the  weapon,  he  levelled 
it  and  pulled  trigger.  There  sounded 
a little  click. 

Instantly  Jim  was  at  him  with  a well- 
directed  blow  in  the  face,  and,  cursing, 
growling  Bill  struck  him  down  with  the 
empty  gun.  It  was  a glancing  blow,  but 
Jim  fell  like  a crumpled  doll,  his  free 
arm  bent  under  him. 

‘‘  Good  job,”  panted  Bill,  wiping  his 
face.  That  pays  yeh  for  trickin’  me 
from  the  first.  Unload  it,  didn’t  yeh? 
Ah-h  1 That’s  what  yeh  get  for’t — ” 

And  Bill  tried  vainly  to  draw  sufficient 
air  into  his  exhausted  lungs.  He  did 
not  doubt  but  that  Jim  was  dead.  Stolid, 
brutish,  he  considered  nothing  but  his 
own  quarrel  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
winded.  He  sat  down  to  rest. 

A good  job,”  he  commented  again, 
watching  the  inert  one. 

Hello  I”  he  growled,  a few  minutes 
later,  seeing  Jim’s  eyes  open.  He  had 
secured  the  knife  from  Jim’s  pocket 
and  was  holding  it  handily.  The  use- 
less gun  lay  where  he  had  dropped  it, 
within  easy  reach  of  Jim’s  hand;  but 
tlie  gun  was  empty  and  Jim’s  arm  was 
bent  under  him,  so  Bill  had  not  troubled 
to  pick  it  up.  Bill  still  breathed  pain- 
fully; there  were  dark  swellings  on  his 
face  from  the  blows  he  had  received,  and 
his  throat  was  scratched  and  felt  stiff. 
He  was  in  an  ugly  mood. 

“ Oh,  you’re  cornin’  ’round,  are  yeh  ? 
Don’t  move,  now,  or  I’ll  hand  yeh  an- 
other one.” 

Jim  only  turned  his  head.  He  felt 
severe  pain  from  the  blow,  and  he  was  weak 
and  confused.  He  saw  the  revolver  close 
to  him,  but  paid  no  attention,  knowing 
well  its  impotence.  He  wriggled  the  bent 
arm  into  an  easier  position.  There  was 
a pebble  or  a root  or  something  pressing 
deeply  into  his  palm,  and  he  twisted  this 
until  it  ran  between  his  fingers.  It  was 
a very  smooth  pebble.  Jim’s  eyes  never 
left  the  other  man  now,  since  he  was 
tempted  to  feel  all  over  this  strangely 
smooth  and  symmetrical  pebble  he  had 
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fallen  on.  Then  Jim^s  heart  gave  a con- 
vulsive jump  and  a flush  ran  over  hia 
body.  He  realized  that  this  thing  iu 
his  fingers,  out  of  sight  of  the  other, 
was  not  a pebble  at  all.  They  had  fought 
over  a considerable  space,  and  this  thing 
was  one  of  the  cartridges  he  had  tossed 
away  in  the  night. 

Now  the  intentions  of  Bill  merited  his 
attention.  Very  coolly  he  collected  his 
nerves  for  an  effort.  He  feared  this  un- 
couth, monsterlike  man,  and  he  knew  the 
evil  of  Bill’s  nature.  Now  his  nerves 
were  steadier,  and  he  sat  upright.  Bill 
made  a threatening  motion. 

‘‘Lay  down,  Jim;  lay  down!  Or  I’ll 
beat  yeh — ” 

With  a lightning  movement  Jim  pos- 
sessed the  revolver,  and  scuffling  away, 
avoiding  Bill’s  advance,  slipped  the  car- 
tridge into  a side  chamber.  Bill  lunged 
forward. 

“Get  away!”  Jim  cried,  nervously. 
“Leave  me  alone!  Drop  it,  an’  quit, 
or  I’ll  shoot — it’s  loaded!” 

“I’ll  fix  you  for  good  ’n’  all,”  growled 
Bill,  hotly,  clutching  at  him.  He  did 
not  hear  the  three  little  clicks  that 
whirled  the  cartridge  into  position.  He 
saw  the  pointed  gun — and  laughed  evil- 
ly. He  would  settle  Jim  this  time  be- 
yond recovery.  Then  — as  he  rushed 
wickedly — ^there  came  a crashing  report, 
a blinding  surprise.  Bill  shuddered.  He 
staggered  away, — and  he  went  backward, 
catching  at  the  air  spasmodically,  out — 
out  as  far  as  the  chain  allowed,  and  he 
fell,  pulling  Jim  down  toward  him,  his 
big  hairy  hands  outthrown  and  open. 

There  was  a terrible  throbbing  in  Jim’s 
head,  and  he  almost  doubted  the  sight  of 
his  eyes.  The  gun  felt  heavy  and  hot 
in  his  weak  fingers,  so  he  let  it  slip  away 
to  the  ground. 

But  he  did  not  sit  down  to  watch  Bill. 
Dropping  to  his  knees,  he  bent  over  the 
other,  catching  his  shoulder  and  calling: 

“Bill!  . . . Bill,  old  man — ” 

His  voice  died  away  in  dry  whispers.  It 
was  very  still  in  the  desert  now.  A paling 
sky  announced  the  coming  of  dawn.  There 
was  a greenish-gray  tinge  over  every^ 
thing.  The  whole  business,  the  pallor  of 
the  desert,  the  report  ringing  in  his 
ears,  the  stillness  about,  and  the  solitude, 
all  got  on  his  nerves.  With  a cry  he 
started  up  and  away  from  this  tragedy. 


A brutal  wrench  at  his  wrist  followed. 

It  was  as  if  some  one  had  caught  him 
forcibly  and  turned  him  about  to  look 
at  his  work.  Then  he  shrieked  out,  tot- 
tered, and  fainted  away. 

In  the  dawn,  an  hour — eternities  later, 

Jim  had  put  a great  distance  between 
himself  and  that  other. 

When  he  thought  of  it  he  sickened. 

The  knife — ^he  had  thrown  the  knife 
away.  It  would  have  reminded  him  al- 
ways. The  chain,  clinking,  swung  down- 
ward from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  At 
the  end  of  it  swayed  an  empty  steel  cuff, 
somewhat  discolored,  though  it  had  been 
rubbed  with  sand. 

The  man  sought  distance  only  at  first. 

The  horse  carried  him  into  new  stretches 
of  desert,  silent,  yellow,  vast  as  solitude 
itself.  He  hoped  to  reach  a place  of 
green  and  freedom.  But  he  rode  on,  on, 
into  the  golden  fresh  blur  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  into  the  glare  of  the 
painted  day. 

Now  his  head  ached  again,  as  the  sun 
beat  fiercely  down  on  it.  There  seemed 
to  be  a band,  tightening  little  by  little, 
ever  tighter,  binding  his  temples  and 
his  forehead. 

Hours  passed.  It  was  high  noon.  Jim 
shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  bar  out  the 
shimmer  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the 
brazen  floor. 

He  swayed  and  slipped  from  the 
saddle  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
a fall.  Supporting  himself  by  a death 
grip  on  the  pommel,  he  huddled  close 
to  the  horse,  his  head  on  his  arms. 

He  buried  his  eyes  from  the  sunlig^it; 
they  were  red-rimmed  and  glowing.  In 
his  ears  beat  sounds  like  the  dull  reso- 
nance of  gongs.  The  world  spun  round 
with  a slow  and  sensuous  motion,  until 
he  sickened.  And  the  sun  was  a terrible, 
unrelenting  enemy.  It  stabbed  its  long 
thin  rays  about  the  horse  in  an  effort  to 
reach  and  pierce  his  body,  each  of  the 
slender  lance  points  heated  and  blood 
red.  As  for  that  iron  band,  riveted  about 
bis  temples — ^he  put  his  hand  up  and 
began  twisting  at  his  hair,  as  if  he  could 
wrench  the  thing  off.  A sound,  a lit- 
tle metallic  sound,  brought  his  febrile 
thoughts  to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  he  be- 
came keenly  alert,  listening,  thoughtful. 

A little  clinking  sound,  as  of  chain  links 
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falling,  one  on  another.  With  the  up- 
lift of  his  hands  he  had  dislodged  the 
chain  from  the  pommel — it  had  gone 
down  on  the  other  side,  but  this  he  was 
not  able  to  clearly  consider  as  yet.  All 
during  the  ride  he  had  avoided  the  chain. 
To  deaden,  its  sound  he  had  twisted  it 
and  secured  it  on  the  saddle.  Now  it 
had  fallen,  as  if  of  itself!  There  was 
a little  pull  on  his  wrist.  Softly,  slowly, 
staring,  he  crept  under  the  horse’s  neck 
to  see  what  had  disturbed  it. 

Was  it  only  a chain  and  an  empty 
ring  of  steel?  He  huddled  close  to  the 
horse.  When  he  moved,  it  moved.  He 
could  remember  a voice  complaining  of 
his  tugging  at  the  chain,  and  he  half 
expected  to  hear  that  voice  again.  But 
that  was  ages  ago,  before  this  vicious 
sunlight  lived  to  grill  him ; and  now  there 
was  only  silence — save  when  the  chain 
clinked — and  moved! 

He  would  stand  still — it  could  not  move 
then.  He  lifted  the  chain  from  across 
the  saddle  and  dragged  it  out  in  a 
straight  line.  He  would  get  as  far  from 
that  rusted  cuff  as  possible.  He  sat  down 
to  watch  it,  to  stare  at  it.  But  the  sun 
was  beating  on  him  in  the  wild  glow  of 
the  afternoon,  and  the  horse  strayed  a lit- 
tle. He  must  keep  close  to  the  horse  for 
fear  the  sun  would  transfix  him.  So  he 
dragged  himself  onward,  his  tired  eyes 
fixed  on  the  steel  ring  that  slowly  crept 
after  him  over  the  golden  cloth  of  the 
desert  floor.  He  clambered  to  the  saddle, 
• and  with  a cunning  grin  sat  backward. 
He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  that 
behind  him,  dragging.  He  must  watch 
it.  So  he  went  on,  urging  the  weary 
horse  with  his  heels,  until  the  sun  ceased 
its  foolish  darting  about  in  the  saffron 
sky  and  began  marshalling  its  red-gold 
train  toward  the  desert  edge.  He  clung 
to  the  horse  desperately,  seeing  nothing 
but  a tarnished  cuff,  curiously  animated, 
devilishly  creeping  after  him,  making  a 
queer  winnowing  noise  when  it  skipped 
over  the  tiny  hillocks. 

Night  came  on.  It  was  cooler  now, 
and  he  thought  he  might  rest.  But  he 
dared  not  go  to  sleep  with  that  . . . that 
animated  steel  ring  so  close  to  him.  In 
the  night,  in  the  dark,  it  . . . suppose  it 
moved,  it  might  creep  up  to  him,  and  . . . 

He  did  not  stop  until  he  had  discovered 


a cluster  of  broad,  flat  boulders.  He  was 
calmer  now,  but  he  dared  not  sleep  with 
that  . . . with  the  probability  of  drawing 
the  thing  close  to  him.  He  secured  the 
iron  pin  used  in  staking  out  the  horses 
and  picked  up  a piece  of  rock  for  a ham- 
mer. Going  to  the  boulders,  he  found 
a narrow  crack  where  one  of  them  had 
split.  It  was  his  idea  to  drive  the  pin 
through  a link  of  the  chain,  close  to  the 
cuff,  and  nail  it  for  the  night.  Cunningly 
he  grinned  as  he  prepared  to  do  this.  He 
would  crucify  the  damnable,  active  thing. 

But  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  links 
were  too  narrow.  What  would  he  do ! He 
would  hammer  at  the  chain  and  break  it. 
Feverishly  he  set  to  work.  A half-hour’s 
pounding  convinced  him  in  weariness  that 
the  steel  would  not  yield.  His  hands  were 
bruised  and  the  stone  worn  to  whiteness. 
He  must  find  some  other  way  out. 

An  idea! — ^he  hammered  the  iron  pin 
down  into  the  cracked  rock  until  it  held 
firmly.  Then  he  cautiously  poked  a loop 
of  the  chain  through  the  cuff.  He  trem- 
bled while  at  this,  for  night  was  coming 
on.  Twilight  threw  its  grayish  shades 
about.  He  dared  not  touch  the  ring  it- 
self, so  he  used  the  muzzle  of  his  empty 
gun.  Then  he  8lipx)ed  the  loop  of  the 
chain  over  the  stake  and  drew  it  hard 
down.  There — it  was  fast.  If  the  cuff 
could  move — or  if  anything,  which  he 
feared,  moved  it,  — it  must  untie  the 
chain,  or  break  it,  or  jump  it  over  the 
stake,  to  be  free.  He  was  content.  A 
peaceful  drowsy  feeling  came  to  him. 
Shortly  after  he  dozed  off. 

He  had  wild  dreams.  Sometimes  he 
awoke,  and  the  first  thing  after  nervous 
starting  up  was  his  glance  at  the  chain. 
Always  he  sighed  in  relief  to  find  it 
linked  as  he  had  left  it. 

Toward  morning  he  went  into  a sound 
slumber,  and  the  sun  was  peeking  at  his 
eyes,  glinting  pains,  when  next  he  came 
to  himself.  All  his  muscles  ached.  He 
did  not  stir;  he  groaned.  Glancing  at 
his  swollen  wrist,  he  gazed  at  the  chain 
and  followed  it  to  the  pin,  smiling 
wearily.  Then  the  smile  vanished  into 
white  fear;  he  gave  a nervous  start,  but 
be  did  not  stir.  He  lay  still,  hardly 
breathing.  He  was  transfixed  with  hor- 
ror. Tie  dared  not  move. 

The  chain  was  still  linked  around  the 
pin,  though  the  slip-knot  had  loosened  a 
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trifle.  But  stretched  over  the  stones, 
sunning,  and  over  the  chain  too,  was  a 
large  rattlesnake.  Jim  dared  not  move. 
He  was  chained  to  the  rock.  Pull  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  hope  to  uproot  that 
stake.  He  had  seen  to  it  that  it  was 
hammered  tight.  A swift  jerk  of  the 
chain  might  toss  it  loose,  but  would  as 
surely  fling  the  snake  toward  him;  and 
suppose  the  first  effort  did  not  succeed? 
He  was  riveted  to  death  I 

That  devilish  cuff — it  had  lured  him 
to  this  for  punishment.  That  devilish, 
ghoulish,  animated  ring  of  steel,  tar- 
nished with  an  old  stain!  A cold  sweat 
broke  out  all  over  him,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment he  forgot  his  throbbing  head,  his 
aching  muscles,  his  swollen  wrist,  every- 
thing, as  he  looked  at  this  living  death. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  began  to  send 
forth  its  heat.  What  could  he  do?  He 
must  remain  still  until  the  snake  moved 
— ^till  night  i)erhap9;  but  the  sun  would 
long  before  night  have  broiled  him  into 
madness.  Already  the  fierce  light  was 
scorching  his  eyes. 

He  shuddered  and  drew  in  his  breath 
softly — ^the  snake  moved!  Sluggishly  it 
began  crawling  over  the  stones,  around 
the  stake,  seeking  a new  resting-place. 
Its  blunt,  spade-shaped  head  touched  and 
seemed  to*  examine  every  link,  but  instead 
of  clearing,  the  folds  were  ever  across 
the  chain. 

A feeling  of  desperate  daring  now  pos- 
sessed the  man.  He  determined  to  wait 
but  a little  longer,  and  then  to  make  an 
effort.  He  would  toss  the  chain  upward 
and  trust  to  its  shaking  clear;  if  it  held, 
he  would  throw  his  weight  against  it, 
and  with  a mad  rush  uproot  the  pin;  he 
would — ^he  would  do  anything  rather  than 
stand  the  agony  longer.  He  would  die — 
yes,  he  would  rather  die  than  endure 
this  slow,  creeping,  roasting  madness. 

Then  a throb  of  new  hope  trembled  in 
his  breast.  The  chain  had  become  a trifle 
loose.  The  slip-knot  was  no  longer  as 
tight  as  he  had  drawn  it.  The  snake 
had  put  its  head  close  to  the  cuff.  Would 
it  go  farther? — would  it  push  on  through 
the  cuff — would  it?  He  despaired — ^he 
dared  not  hope.  He  scarcely  breathed. 
He  prayed.  There  was  a chance! 


A little  inequality  in  the  stone’s  surface 
had  raised  and,  with  the  pull  of  the  chain, 
so  balanced  the  steel  ring  that  it  resem- 
bled a little  hoop,  through  which  the 
snake  could  crawl — if  it  would — ^and  if 
it  would  only  push  that  loop  of  the 
chain  a little  to  one  side  . . . 

Now  he  despaired  again.  That  cuff 
would  not  aid  him,  that  devilish,  tortur- 
ing, animated  cuff.  The  chain  clinked 
as  the  snake  thrust  out  its  blunt  head. 
Jim  saw  his  chance  in  this.  He  wait- 
ed; his  eyes  stared  until  they  felt  as  if 
bulging  out;  the  sunlit  stones,  the  glint- 
ing chain,  the  cuff,  the  stretching  snake, 
all,  everything,  wavered  as  he  watched. 

And  he  trembled  down  with  weakness; 
his  eyes  closed.  Then  he  heard  a little 
clink,  a small,  distinctly  metal  sound. 
Instantly  he  looked  again.  The  snake 
had  thrust  its  head  through  the  cuff  and 
between  the  chain ! The  man  sprang 
up  and  threw  his  whole  weight  on  the 
steel  tether.  Would  the  stake  hold?  He 
scarcely  thought  of  this,  or  cared.  This 
was  his  one  chance.  He  pulled  as  if 
he  would  uproot  the  world.  Behind  him  he 
heard  a threshing,  scuffling  sound.  Then 
there  was  quiet  again.  The  sweat  ran 
from  his  pores.  He  looked — ^there  was  a 
crumpled  ribbon,  garroted  between  the 
chain  and  the  iron  stake.  It  did  not  move. 

Then  the  man  laughed.  He  laughed 
long  and  convulsively.  He  sat  down  on 
the  sand  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran 
from  his  eyes — scalding  tears.  The  cuff 
had  managed  it  for  him.  It  no  longer 
hated,  haunted  him.  It  had  saved  him! 

He  called  to  the  horse,  and  it  shuffled  up, 
snuffing  suspiciously  and  going  wide  of 
the  stones.  He  lifted  the  chain  from  the 
stake;  he  looked  at  it;  he  swung  it  and 
listened  to  its  delicious,  melodious  clink- 
ing. He  laughed  again,  happily.  It  was 
but  a steel  chain  and  an  empty,  idle  ring 
of  steel.  He  no  longer  feared  it.  With- 
out a tremor  he  rolled  up  the  length  of 
links  and  stuffed  the  clanking  thing  down 
into  his  pocket. 

And  in  the  distance  he  fancied  he  saw 
a thread  of  greener  things.  A little 
later,  and  he  was  sure  of  this  — the 
promised  land  and  water. 
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The  Story  of  a Street 

V.-WALL  STREET  AS  THE  CENTRE  OF  FASHION 

BY  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


New  YORK  was  flooded  with 
visitors  during  the  opening  year 
of  Washington's  administration, 
and  to  many  of  them  the  cosmopolitan 
city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  must 
have  been  an  astonishing  and  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  revelation.  Certainly 
its  accommodations  for  transients  left 
something  to  be  desired,  for  it  had  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war; 
its  houses  and  streets  were  in  a lamentable 
condition,  and  sore  discomfort  was  apt 
to  be  the  portion  of  those  who  tarried 
within  its  gates.  Indeed,  the  only  quar- 
ter of  the  national  capital  which  escaped 
the  bitter  complaints  and  scornful  de- 
scriptions which  are  recorded  at  length 
in  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  the 
day  was  Wall  Street.  For  that  well- 
ordered  highway,  however,  even  the  most 
disgruntled  strangers  often  had  a word  of 
praise,  especially  those  who  viewed  it  on 
fine  afternoons  from  Daniel  MoCormick^s 
doorstep.  Of  course  only  a favored  few 
were  privileged  to  join  the  charmed  circle 
of  that  prince  of  bachelors,  but  the  guests 
invited  to  view  the  passing  throngs  from 
the  point  of  vantage  of  No.  39,*  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  witnessed  a 
uniquely  interesting  scene  in  the  company 
of  people  who  knew  everybody  and  every- 
thing about  everybody,  and  could  appraise 
to  a nicety  the  social  standing  of  all  the 
passers-by.  In  fact,  McCormick^s  hospi- 
table mansion  was  the  news  centre  and 
clearing-house  for  gossip  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  of  which  Wall  Street  was 
the  centre  in  the  first  year  of  the  republi(^. 

* This  is  the  old  numbering  of  the  street. 
It  is  very  dilTicult  to  locate  the  corresponding 
house  numbers  of  the  street  as  it  exists  to- 
day, as  there  was  no  regularity  or  sequence 
in  the  numbers  until  late  in  1790.  No.  5 was, 
however,  apparently  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  Wall  and  William;  No.  20  was  one  of  the 
corners  of  Wall  and  Water;  No.  32  was  near 
the  Coffee  House;  No.  44  one  door  east  of 
the  northeast  comer  of  Wall  and  William; 
and  No.  81  one  of  the  opposite  corners. 

Vof,.  CXVTI.— No.  699.-67 


Prior  to  the  war  the  social  prestige 
of  the  thoroughfare  had  been  second  only 
to  Pearl  Street,*  but  that  famous  high- 
way, though  it  still  boasted  the  finest 
houses  in  the  city,  had  seen  its  best  days, 
and  politically,  socially,  and  historically 
its  rival  now  reigned  supreme.  Outward- 
ly the  api)earance  of  Wall  Street  was 
not  as  attractive  as  it  had  been  ten  or 
fifteen  years  earlier,  for  few  of  its  splen- 
did shade  trees  remained,  and  that  artistic 
feature  had  gone,  never  to  return,  for 
the  local  authorities  had  passed  an  ordi- 
nance imposing  a penalty  of  five  pounds' 
for  planting  a tree  anywhere  below 
Catherine  Street,  except  in  front  of  a 
church  or  other  public  building,  and  no 
one  seemed  inclined  to  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  this  law. 

From  an  architectural  standpoint, 
however,  its  condition  was  vastly  im- 
proved, for  Federal  Hall  was  far  more 
imposing  than  the  old  City  Hall,  and 
Trinity,  which  had  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  the  former  building,  was  alto- 
gether more  dignified  and  impressive  than 
its  predecessor.  Moreover,  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  street  was  more  settled,  sub- 
stantial, and  uniformly  residential  than 
it  had  previously  been,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Baker’s  Tavern,  the  head- 
quarters of  a club  at  the  corner  of  New 
Street,  a few  shops  like  Adam  Prior’s, 
the  fashionable  caterer  at  No.  59,  and 
Panton’s,  the  leading  jeweller,  at  No.  38, 
and  the  public  buildings  and  churches, 
almost  every  house  from  Broadway  to 
Pearl  Street  was  a dignified  private 
dwelling  displaying  the  little  oval  tin 
plate  which  indicate'd  that  it  had  been 
duly  insured  in  the  Mutual  Assurance 
Company  against  fire. 

* At  this  time  Pearl  Street  was  only 
known  as  such  from  the  present  State  Street 
to  Broad.  From  Broad  to  Wall  it  was  called 
Great  Dock  Street;  from  Wall  to  Chatham 
it  was  Queen  Street.  The  finest  houses  were 
in  the  Great  Dock  Street  section. 
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It  was  not  the  Wall  Street  of  brick 
and  stone,  however,  which  fascinated 
those  who  viewed  it  on  grala  days  from 
Daniel  McCormick’s  hiffh  doorstep.  Wliat 
interested  them  was  the  panorama  of  life, 
the  constantly  changing  figures,  the  gay 
colors,  the  quaint  characters,  the  men 
of  mark,  the  fashions  and  foibles — all 
the  human  elements  of  the  miniature 
Vanity  Fair  that  strutted  and  plumed 
itself  on  the  fashionable  promenade 
through  which  there  swirls  to-day  a 
hurrying  stream  of  life.  Here  approach- 
ed a remarkable  old  gentleman  gowned 
in  a black  clerical  robe  and  bands,  and 
wearing  a white  buzz  wig,  a three- 
cornered  hat,  and  silver  shoe-buckles,  who 
threaded  his  way  through  the  crowd,  rep- 
resenting all  the  city  could  boast  of  worth, 
wit,  and  culture,  with  a masterful  clump- 
ing of  his  gold-headed  cane  upon  the 
pavement,  and  the  most  ceremonious  of 
salutations  to  right  and  to  left.  Any 
one  of  McCormick’s  coterie  could  inform 
the  uninitiated  that  this  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Rodgers,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a patriot  it  well  became  one  to 
know,  and  a gentleman  of  such  majestic 
dignity  that  he  seldom  appeared  in  pub- 
lic without  his  official  robes,  and  rumor 
had  it  that  he  and  his  wife  exchanged 
a formal  bow  and  a deep  courtesy  each 
night  when  they  retired.  Here,  too,  ap- 
peared another  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  in  a scarlet  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
enthroned  on  the  cushions  of  a quaint 
pony  phaeton,  from  which  he  surveyed 
the  moving  throng  with  a proprietary 
air,  his  hands  resting  proudly  upon  his 
massive  cane,  for  Washington’s  physician, 
Dr.  John  Bard,  was  the  fashionable  doc- 
tor of  his  day,  and  he  could  count  his 
patients  by  the  dozen  on  Wall  Street 
when  society  took  the  air.  The  handsome 
man  whom  both  of  these  old  gentlemen 
flistinguished  with  particularly  gracious 
bows  was  Sir  John  Temple,  whose  too 
great  inclination  for  the  American 
cause  ” had  lost  him  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
^von  him  the  hand  of  Miss  Bowdoin  of 
Massachusetts,  and  made  him  the  most 
popular  of  British  consul-generals.*  In- 

*  Sir  John  Temple  died  in  New  York  and 
was  buried  in  St.  PaiiTs  chiirehyard,  where 
the  tablet  erected  to  liis  memory  can  be 
seen  to-day. 


deed.  Sir  John  was  New  York’s  offi- 
cial host,  for  he  invariably  welcomed 
every  distinguished  arrival  in  the  city 
with  a call  of  ceremony,  and  no  one 
in  the  community  was  more  general- 
ly admired. 

Logically  it  should  have  been  the 
French  and  not  the  English  representa- 
tive who  found  favor  with  the  public  in 
those  days,  but  the  observer  who  noted 
the  Marquis  de  Moustier’s  ^ed-heeled 
shoes  and  gold  earrings  in  the  crowd  and 
inquired  concerning  their  owner  would 
learn  that  His  Highness  was  not  in  high 
favor  with  the  elect,  and  that  his  sister, 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Brienne,  the  lad>’^ 
greeting  the  passers-by  from  her  sedan- 
chair,  was  courted  for  her  entertainments 
and  unmercifully  ridiculed  behind  her 
back.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Marquis  had  been  guilty  of  even 
worse  manners  than  his  sister’s  guests, 
for  if  the  gossips  at  McCormick’s  could 
be  l)elieved  he  had  once  actually  brought 
his  own  cook  to  Vice  - President  Ad- 
ams’s house  and  caused  private  dishes 
to  be  served  to  him  at  his  host’s  ta- 
ble, coolly  remarking  that  he  had  had 
some  experience  with  bad  dinners  in 
New  York  and  could  not  afford  to  re- 
peat it. 

Probably  none  of  these  distinguisheil 
gentlemen  would  have  been  recognized 
by  a stranger,  but  there  were  faces  in 
the  moving  throng  which  were  familiar 
beyond  the  confines  of  New  York.  For 
instance,  almost  every  Virginian  would 
have  been  able  to  identify  Cyrus  GrifiSn, 
the  President  of  Congress,  and  Lady 
Christiana,  his  wife,  who  were  well  known 
in  that  State;  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
lately  returned  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  his  red  waistcoat  and  breeches, 
was  quite  as  familiar  to  his  compatriots 
as  he  was  to  many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
city’s  social  whirl.  Here,  too,,  the  ob- 
server could  note  John  Hancock,  whose 
name  was  writ  large  on  the  historic  scroll, 
and  Aaron  Burr,  the  Attorney-General, 
conspicuous  for  the  cordiality  with  which 
he  was  greeted  upon  every  hand,  par- 
ticularly by  the  ladies,  among  whom  he 
always  found  exceptionable  favor;  and 
Baron  Steuben,  the  disciplinary  genius 
of  Valley  Forge,  now  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  and  Colonel 
John  Trumbull,  the  portrait-painter,  who 
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had  learned  his  art  under  Benjamin 
West;  and  Commodore  Paul  Jones,  whom 
society  preferred  to  call  the  Chevalier. 
There  were  many  interesting  rumors  in 
circulation  about  the  doughty  little  Com- 
modore in  those  days,  of  which  the  story 
that  he  and  Captain  Landais  had  had  an 
exciting  encounter  was  on  everybody’s 
tongue.  Landais  was  the  naval  oflScer 
who  was  credited  with  having  displayed 
more  discretion  than  valor,  and  more 
prudence  than  discretion,  in  the  battle 
between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and 
the  Serapis.  In  fact,  according  to  Jones’s 
story,  the  Frenchman  had  remained  safe- 
ly out  of  range  during  most  of  that  en- 
gagement, and  when  he  had  at  last  ven- 
tured near  enough  to  be  of  service  he 
had  lost  his  head  and  raked  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  instead  of  his  adversary, 
after  which  masterly  performance  he  had 
again  sought  and  held  the  horizon  line 
until  the  day  was  won.  Landais  denied 
these  charges  to  his  dying  day,  but  a 
court  of  inquiry  had  found  him  guilty 
on  other  grounds,  and  from  that  moment 
the  world  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to 
hold  him  and  his  accuser.  Therefore 
when  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  con- 
fronted Jones  on  Water  Street  and  spat 
upon  the  sidewalk,  declaring,  with  great 
delicacy,  that  his  dcfamer  might  regard 
the  pavement  as  his  face,  there  were  those 
who  thought  the  story  characteristic  of 
the  Frenchman’s  histrionic  instinct,  but 
there  were  very  few  who  believed  that  he 
could  have  roused  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-point  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
Nevertheless,  somebody  must  have  credit- 
ed the  yarn,  for  Jones’s  spirited  denial 
was  printed  over  his  own  signature  in  a 
leading  paper,*  and  the  gossips  continued 
to  whisper  it,  glancing  apprehensively 
over  their  shoulders,  for  many  a long  day 
after.  There  were  others  among  the  pass- 
ing pedostrians,  however,  of  whom  the 
gossips  had  a less  cautious  word.  For 
instance,  ifrs.  General  Knox,  decidedly 
plumper  and  altogether  less  romantic- 
looking  than  she  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  wlien  she  elo])ed  vnth  Henry 
Knox  (the  Boston  bookseller,  turned  ar- 
tillerist), lx*cause  her  loyalist  father 
would  not  countenance  a rebel  son-in-law. 
But  it  was  not  the  stout-hearted  young 
bride  who  accompanied  her  husband  on 

* New  York  Packet,  October  29,  1787. 


his  perilous  campaigns  and  lightened 
their  hardships  and  won  Washington’s 
regard  whom  the  gossips  celebrated,  but 
rather  the  stout-waisted  matron  who  was 
the  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  their  circle  and 
at  whose  original  remarks  society  twit- 
tered, not  too  politely,  behind  its  well- 
drilled  fans. 

It  was  a fashionably  attired  company 
which  filled  the  narrow  sidewalks,  the 
blue  coats,  variously  colored  waistcoats, 
and  knee  breeches  of  the  men  combining 
with  the  gay  silks  and  satins  affected  by 
the  women  to  lend  brightness  and  an  air 
of  festivity  to  the  scene.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  men  arrayed  themselves  much  more 
conspicuously  than  the  women;  for  John 
Ramage,  the  Irish  miniature  - painter, 
whose  studio  was  on  William  Street, 
not  far  from  Wall,  was  accustomed  to 
join  the  promenade  attired  in  a scarlet 
coat  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  a white 
silk  waistcoat  embroidered  with  colored 
flowers,  black  satin  breeches,  with  paste 
knee-buckles,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a 
small  cocked  hat  perched  on  his  curled 
and  powdered  hair,  and  contrasted  with 
this  gorgeous  display  the  description  of 
the  latest  Parisian  novelty  in  favor  with 
the  fair  sex  suggests  extreme  simplicity. 

This  creation  consisted  of  a perriot  and 
petticoat,  both  made  of  the  same  gray 
striped  silk,  trimmed  all  around  \vith 
gauze  cut  in  points,  in  the  manner  of 
Herrisons  which  were  made  of  ribbons  or 
Italian  gauze.  With  this  was  worn  a 
large  gauze  handkerchief  with  four  satin 
stripes  round  its  border, two  very  broad  and 
the  others  less,  the  handkerchief  itself  Ink- 
ing an  ell  and  a half  square,  and  for  head- 
dress a plain  gauze  cap  made  in  the  form 
of  those  worn  by  the  elders  or  ancients 
in  the  nunneries.”*  Not  all  the  ladies, 
however,  exhibit(*d  such  quiet  tastes,  for 
here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  “ celestial 
blues”  and  ^^caracos  and  petticoats  of 
Indian  taffaty  ” and  perriots  with  two 
collars,  one  yellow  and  one  white  ” ; and 
blue  satin  shoes  with  rose  - colored 
rosed tes,”  and  among  the  wearers  of  this 
brilliant  raiment  were  numbered  all  the 
social  leaders  of  their  day.  Here  saun- 
tered Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Watts,  the  lat- 
ter better  known  as  Lady  Mary  (for  the 
elite  of  the  republican  court  still  scru- 
pidously  accorded  their  titles  to  women 

* New  York  Gazette,  October  29,  1787. 
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eeptions,  dinners,  visits,  etc.,  which,  with 
very  slight  modifications,  has  governed 
every  occupant  of  the  White  House  to 
the  present  day.  Thus  the  etiquette  of 
the  Executive  Mansion  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  originated  in  Wall  Street,  where 
Hamilton  and  his  fair  lady  were  famed 
for  their  hospitality. 

At  their  table  assembled  such  men  as 
JeflFersoii,  Knox,  Adams,  Jay,  Madison, 
and  other  prominent  statesmen,  and  the 
sentiments  pledged  on  those  occasions 
were  eagerly  awaited  and  variously  inter- 
preted, for  more  than  one  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  nation  had 
its  inception  at  these  little  dinners  in 
Wall  Street.*  Indeed,  the  political  lead- 
ers usually  divulged  their  policies  and 
platforms  through  the  medium  of  care- 
fully worded  toasts,  and  not  all  of  them 
were  as  plain  and  pointed  as  that  of- 
fered at  the  dinner  of  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  which 
suggested  '^.4  cohweh  pair  of  hreeches, 
a porcupine  saddle,  a hard-i raffing  horse, 
arid  a long  journey  for  all  the  enemies 
of  liheriyr*  But  Hamilton  was  not  the 
onlv  official  noted  for  entertainments  of 
this  sort,  for  Van  Berckel,  the  minister 
from  Holland,  kept  open  house  at  the  old 
Marston  mansion  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Wall  and  William,  and  here  all 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  with 
their  wives  and  families  were  wined  and 
(lined  informally  and  in  state,  and  Daniel 
^IcCormick’s  bachelor  banquets  at  No.  39 
were  justly  the  talk  of  the  town.  Of 
(vnirse  there  was  nothing  magnificent  or 
luxurious  in  tlu^se  entertainments.  New 
York  was  still  a i>rovincial  town  (^f  com- 
parativrly  sim])le  tastes,  and  there  was 
nowhere  any  display  of  wealth.  Society 
depeiuh'd  for  its  importance  upon  the 
perNonal  qualitit's  of  its  members,  and  in 
th(‘  heart  of  the*  capital  there*  was  gatli- 
ered  from  all  parts  of  tlu*  country  a com- 
pany which  gave  it  a tone  and  distinc- 
tion impossible  under  modern  conditions. 

Brilliant  as  its  social  record  had  be- 
come, Wall  Str(‘et  had  not  in  the  mean 
time  lost  anything  of  its  former  official 
dignity  and  had  materially  add(*d  to  its 
historic  laurels.  On  ^larch  25,  1790, 

Trinity  was  duly  consecrated,  and,  with 

* It  was  at  a diniK’r  at  Jefferson’s  house 
that  the  bargain  was  struck  wlierebv  the  na- 
tional capital  was  located  at  Washington. 


a canopied  pew  set  apart  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  another  specially  reserved  for 
the  Governor,  it  bade  fair  to  continue 
its  long  tradition  as  the  official  place 
of  worship. 

Meanwhile  within  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress business  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  had  been  transacted.  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1789,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  to  frame  a bill  for 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  June  12  of  that  year  Richard 
Henry  Lee  reported  the  measures  drawn 
by  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut, 
which  brought  into  existence  the  most 
powerful  tribunal  known  to  the  history 
of  the  law.  Indeed,  it  was  on  September 
24,  1789,  in  Federal  Hall,  at  the  corner 
of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  that  Wash- 
ington performed  the  most  important  act 
of  his  administrative  career,  for  on  that 
day  he  signed  the  measure  creating  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  nothing  ordained  by  Congress 
before  or  since  that  day  has  had  so 
profound  an  effect  upon  American  his- 
tory as  the  creation  of  that  mighty 
tribunal,  and  from  the  little  court-house 
on  the  other  side  of  Wall  Street  came 
two  of  its  first  judges — John  Jay  and 
Brockholst  Livingston. 

In  February,  1790,  another  significant 
event  occurred  in  Federal  Hall,  for  a 
petition  presented  by  the  Quakers  pray 
ing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  led  to  a 
sharp  debate,  and  the  next  day  the  last 
word  of  advi(*e  which  Franklin  was  des- 
tined to  offc'r  his  countrymen  was  rec^eived 
in  the  form  of  a memorial  signed  by 
him  as  President  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  The  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject lasted  for  more  than  a month,  and 
even  at  that  early  date  there  were  mut- 
terecl  threats  of  sec(*ssion  in  the  air.  It 
was  not  the  slavery  questiem,  however, 
which  then  sugge.sted  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union,  but  rather  Hamilton’s  policy 
for  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts, 
which,  to  the  State-rights  men,  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  extinction  of  all  local 
sovereignty.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling 
against  the  Federal  plan  that  Hamilton 
was  forced  to  offer  gri^at  concessions  to 
carry  his  point,  and  the  compromise  he 
negotiated  dispos(^d  of  New  York  as  the 
permanetit  national  capital. 
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Willett,  who  had  been  in  the  South  nego- 
tiating a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  returned  to  New  York,  bringing 
with  him  the  chief  and  twenty-eight  war- 
riors of  the  tribe.  At  every  stopping- 
place  on  their  journey  Colonel  Willett 
and  his  party  had  been  received  with 
great  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York  they  were  met 
and  welcomed  by  a new  society  whose 
members  donned  bucktails  and  otherwise 
arrayed  themselves  in  full  Indian  costume, 
and  assuming  entire  charge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, conducted  the  puzzled  redskins 
to  Federal  Hall. 

Such  was  the  first  public  appearance 
of  Tammany,  organized  in  1789  to  spread 
the  smile  of  charity , the  chain  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  flame  of  liberty,  and  in 
general  whatever  may  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  love  of  freedom  or  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  this  country**  None  of  those 
worthy  objects  would  seem  to  have  called 
the  society  into  the  field  as  the  self- 
appointed  reception  committee  to  the 


visiting  Creek  Indians,  but  the  occasion 
undoubtedly  served  to  bring  the  organiza- 
tion into  prominence,  and  under  its 
auspices  the  proceedings,  though  smack- 
ing somewhat  of  burlesque,  were  appar- 
ently conducted  to  every  one’s  satisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, whose  aristocratic  pretensions  un- 
questionably called  St.  Tammany  into 
the  field,  fraternized  with  its  rival  on  this 
occasion,  and  on  July  27,  1790,  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  last  official  visit  to  Wall 
Street  in  his  ornate  coach,  with  all  the 
trappings  of  dignity,  to  sign  a treaty 
with  the  Indians  and  pass  the  pipe 
of  peace. 

It  was  August  12  when  Congress  ad- 
journed, and  on  the  30th  Washington 
.was  conveyed  across  the  North  River  in 
the  same  magnificent  barge  that  had 
brought  him  to  the  city  which  he  was 
never  to  see  again,  and  almost  with  his 
departure  changes  were  begun  in  Wall 
Street  which  were  to  give  it  a new  place 
in  a very  different  phase  of  history. 


Market 


BY  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY 


I WENT  to  Market  yesterday. 

And  it  is  like  a Fair 
Of  everything  you  like  to  see; 

But  nothing  Live  is  there. 

The  Pigeons,  hanging  up  to  eat, — 
And  Rabbits,  by  their  little  feet! — 
And  no  one  seemed  to  care. 


And  there  were  Fishes  out  in  rows, 
Bright  ones  of*  every  kind ; 

And  some  were  Pink,  and  Silver  too; 

But  all  of  them  were  blind. — 

Yes,  everything  you  want  to  touch: 

It  would  not  make  you  happy,  much; — 
But  no  one  seemed  to  mind. 

And  oh,  I saw  a Lovely  Deer! — 

Only  Its  eyes  were  blurred. 

And  hanging  by  It,  very  near, 

A beautiful  great  Bird; 

So  I could  smooth  his  feathers  through. 
And  kiss  them  (very  softly)  too. — 

And  oh,  he  never  stirred ! 
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BY  ALICE  BROWN 


The  night  express  from  the  north 
had  been  held  for  twenty  minutes 
at  the  little  station  among  the 
marshes,  and  travellers  in  disarray  came 
drooping  out  as  soon  as  the  solution  got 
headway  that  there  was  a wrecked 
freight  up  the  line,  and  that  the  express 
might  be  stalled  for  several  hours.  John 
E.  Bacheller,  millionaire  and  financier, 
was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  plat- 
form. lie  was  a burly  man  with  full 
face  marked  by  will  and  the  habit  of 
control,  iron-gray  hair  standing  up 
straight  from  his  forehead,  and  altogeth- 
er the  look  of  the  not  entirely  wholesome 
prosperity  wrought  out  through  colossal 
problems  solved  indoors,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  other  like  accountants.  He 
had  an  exact  sequence  of  questions  to 
put,  and  the  most  reticent  officials  an- 
swered gladly.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent that  no  team  could  shift  him  to  any 
branch  or  even  independent  line  inside  a 
half-day’s  driving,  and  that  no  electric 
road  caine  within  a hoi>eful  radius,  he 
calmed  his  mind,  as  he  had  taught  him- 
self to  do,  to  save  energy  for  actual  lu^ed, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  platform 
observing  the  scenery — a uniform  flatness 
with  a taste  of  salt.  The  porter,  with 
whom  he  had  travelled  many  a trip  back 
and  forth  between  the  city  and  his  coun- 
try^ house,  and  who  knew  the  length  aiid 
lu  ‘aviiiess  of  his  ])ockct,  appeared  before 
him  ingratiatingly. 

CoflVc,  Mr.  Ibicheller  f’  he  insinuate<l. 
‘VLong  tiin<^  to  bn'akfast,  sir.  Need  a 
enp  of  coff<'o.  sir,  1 guess  you  do.” 

‘^()bl“  Hacbrllor  roused  himself  from 
bis  }>ondering  on  the  l)usiness  day  before 
him.  That  you,  Lon  ^ Well,  I will  have 
a cup  of  (‘ofFee.  Hut  bring  it  to  me  here. 
The  air  in  tbereV  so  confounded  bad.” 

So  he  continued  to  walk  up  and  down, 
presently  witli  a eofl’ee  cup  in  hand, 
and  having  drunk,  he  felt  slightly  heart- 
ened for  the  probable  quashing  of  his 
plans,  if  the  delay  should  be  prolonged, 


and  strengthened  in  an  underlying  de- 
termination to  get  into  the  city  approx- 
imately on  time,  in  spite  of  steam  and 
obstacles.  The  station  was  in  an  assem- 
blage of  hayricks  on  the  marsh  lined  by 
inlets  of  dark  water.  The  stacks,  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning,  looked  like  colossal 
mounds — some  of  them  at  a distance 
like  elephants  or  houses — ^and  as  Bachel- 
ler absently  tried  to  follow  their  outlines 
while  he  thought,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  marshes  as  he  used  to  see  them 
by  day.  For  he  had  been  a boy  here;  he 
had  gone  into  “ the  ma’sh  ” in  the  early 
morning  with  the  mowers,  and  had  seen 
the  hay  piled  on  the  staddles  and,  al- 
most breathless  with  the  cleverness  of  it, 
had  watched  the  growing  of  the  mounds. 
In  a queer  way  he  was  not  prepared  to 
face,  he  was  suddenly  awake  to  another 
state  of  existence,  \vheii  he  was  a child 
and  wondered  over  childish  things.  In 
a turn  of  his  limited  pacing  back  and 
forth,  he  came  first  upon  the  porter, 
ready  for  his  empty  cup,  and  then  to  a 
man  approximately  of  his  own  age,  thin, 
with  a beaklike  nose,  bright  blue  eyes  and 
white  hair,  and  a flush  on  his  clear  cheek. 

He  was  talking  to  the  station-master 
at  the  moment  of  confiding  to  him  a 
large  hamper. 

“ Well,”  he  was  saying,  “ if  the  express 
gels  through,  the  accommodation  can. 
111  leave  it.  You  see  it  gets  aboard.” 

It  was  a habit  of  John  E.  Bacheller  to 
(observe,  when  his  mind  had  not  with- 
drawn inwardly  to  its  own  company  to 
reflect  upon  combinations  of  money  that 
make  nu>re  money,  and  he  glanced  at  the 
hamper,  wondered  if  it  contained  live 
stock  of  any  sort,  and  then  caught  upon 
the  side  the  name  in  black  letters,  “ R. 
Sanderson.”  He  took  two  steps  to  the 
man  with  the  fresh  face  and  white  hair 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

How  are  you,  Rufe?”  said  he. 

Rufus  looked  at  him,  and  responded 
immediately  with  a cordial  hand  of  his 
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own  and  a warm,  delightful  smile.  He 
had  the  air  of  a man  who  thinks  so  so- 
berly and  constantly  of  the  pleasant,  the 
miraculous,  that  the  most  surprising  in- 
cident fails  to  hurry  him  by  a heart-beat. 

‘‘  Sho !”  said  he,  in  an  outburst  of  the 
phrasing  he  affected  because  his  neigh- 
bors talked  so.  That  you  ? Saw  your 
picture  in  the  New  York  paper  t’other 
daj".  How’d  you  know  me?  You  ain’t 
seen  mine.” 

Bacheller  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
found  he  felt  sturdy  under  the  test,  and 
liked  him  at  once  as  much  as  he  used 
to  when  they  went  fishing  and  built 
snow  men. 

‘‘  What  you  got  in  there,  Rufe  ?”  he 
inquired,  indicating  the  hamper. 

“ Why,”  said  Rufus,  caressing  his 
chin — a trick  he  had  learned  of  his  farm- 
er friends — that’s  flowers.  We’ve  got  a 
garden,  wife  and  I.  We  send  ’em  up  to 
the  city  every  morning  in  the  season.” 

Not — ” Bacheller  hesitated. 

Why,  yes,”  said  Sanderson,  with  a 
touch  of  humor  over  an  unnecessary 
tactfidness,  “ to  sell.  We  do  it  all  the 
season  long.” 

‘‘  What’s  in  there  ?” 

Sweet-williams.  Like  to  see  ’em  ?” 

‘‘  You  don’t  want  to  open  it  ?” 

“Pshaw!  yes,  I do.  Tie  it  up  again 
in  a minute.  Pay  you  to  see  ’em.  You 
won’t  find  anything  much  handsomer  if 
you  should  go  to  Persia  and  pick  you  out 
a yard  of  magic  carpeting.  Look  here!” 

He  snipped  the  wire  that  held  the  fast- 
ening and  lifted  the  cover  on  exquisitely 
I)acked  velvet  heads  and  long  hardy  stems. 
He  lifted  the  hamper  in  both  hands,  as 
if  he  were  a libation-bearer,  and  presented 
it,  dewy  wet,  to  Bacheller’s  nose. 

“Smell!”  he  counselled. 

Bacheller  put  his  head  into  the  damp 
v(‘lvct  and  nosed  luxuriously.  The  fra- 
grance was  elusive,  hut  he  caught  it. 

“(horge!”  he  uttered,  rising. 

Sandersfurs  face  overspread  with  a 
most  perfect  satisfaction.  He  set  down 
the  hamper  and  secured  the  cover  again 
with  a little  coil  of  wire  from  his  pocket. 

“ T thought  you’d  kinder  like  it,”  he 
said,  quietly.  But  when  it  was  tight 
again  he  rose  and  put  the  wire  back  into 
his  })oeket.  Say,  John,”  he  said,  “you 
give  me  your  address  and  I’ll  express 
you  a basket  one  of  these  mornings.” 


“ I’d  like  ’em  first  rate,”  said  Bacheller, 

“ but  the  house  is  shut  up,  and  my  wife 
ain’t  there.” 

“ Well,  you  drop  me  a line  when  she 
gets  home,  and  I’ll  send  a basket  along 
according  to  the  season.” 

“ You  see,  we’re  not  even  in  our 
country  house  this  summer,”  said  Bach- 
ellcr.  “ Mary’s  at  a hotel  up  in  the 
mountains;  going  to  stay  there  till  she 
sails  with  Kitty  in  a week  or  so.  Kitty’s 
her  niece,  just  out  of  school.  Sings 
pretty  well,  and  nothing  to  do  but  Mary 
must  take  her  over  and  settle  her  in  Ger- 
many somewhere  to  stud,y.”  But  ho 
spoke  absently.  He  remembered  tht‘ 
sweet-williams  as  he  used  to  see  them 
before  they  had  been  supplanted  by 
schemes  of  color  in  bedding-out  plants. 

They  meant  Mary  at  the  centre  table 
with  the  lami),  in  the  winters  before  they 
got  so  rich,  or  Mary  stooping  over  a gar- 
den bed  in  a little  front  yard,  her  cheeks 
hot,  her  hair  disordered,  and  the  gloves 
she  had  promised  to  wear  thrown  frmn 
her  in  a weeding  frenzy. 

Well,  she’ll  be  back  again,”  said 
Rufus,  easily.  “You  just  keep  me  in- 
formed, and  I’ll  send  her  up  something, 
if  it  ain’t  till  chrysanthemum  time.” 

Then  some  one  in  uniform  came  along 
and  told  Bacheller  it  was  decisive  that 
the  tracks  would  hardly  be  clear  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 

“I’ve  got  to  be  in  town,”  said  Bachel- 
ler, scowling  with  earnestness.  He  lived 
so  seriously  in  his  game  of  pyramid- 
building that  when  his  way  was  blocked 
he  had  to  get  over  the  obstacle,  through 
it  or  over  it,  no  matter  which. 

“Must  you?”  said  Rufus,  sympathiz- 
ing. “ That’s  too  bad.  Well,  I hate  to 
leave  you,  John.  But  I must  get  back. 
Say!”  He  radiated  friendliness  with  the 
discovery.  “Why  don’t  you  come  aloiig 
with  me  and  have  a cup  of  coffee?” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  had  coffee.” 

Bacheller  asked  an  impatient  question 
of  another  official,  who  gave  him  no  more 
encouragement. 

“ Well,  but  come  and  see  the  place,” 
Rufus  was  insisting.  “ Come  right  along. 

The  wagon’s  out  liere.  I’ll  get  you  back 
in  an  hour,  if  you  say  so.” 

“ Come  on,  then.  How  far  do  you 
live?” 

Rufus  convoyed  him  round  the  end 
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of  the  station  to  a rusty  sort  of  farm 
wagon  and  an  old  roan  horse. 

Here’s  my  team,”  said  he.  “ J ump 
in.  WTiy,  we  live  ’most  four  miles  out,” 
he  explained,  when  they  were  established 
on  the  gaping  cushion.  That’s  where 
the  garden  is.  But  we  bought  us  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  marsh  not  half  a mile 
from  here,  and  I run  up  a little  shanty 
on  it,  and  that’s  where  I’m  going  to  take 
you.  Pretty’s  there.” 

“That  your  wife?” 

“ Yes.  I don’t  know  why  I thought 
you’d  know  I named  her  Pretty.  Well, 
she  ain’t  so  pretty  as  some,  she  says,  but 
she  suits  me  mighty  well.” 

“ Kind  of  a shooting-box  you’ve 
built?”  inquired  Bacheller.  The  light 
was  coming  fast,  and  the  shadowy  hay- 
stacks began  to  take  on  outline.  The 
morning  air  was  good  to  him.  He  liked 
tile  jogging  motion  and  the  smell  of 
the  horse. 

“ Oh  no,  no,  not  exactly.”  Rufus 
turned  a sudden  glance  round  upon  the 
east  and  flicked  at  the  horse’s  flank. 
“ Well,  the  fact  is,  John,  I go  there 
to  paint.” 

“ To  paint  ? Paint  pictures  ?” 

“ Yes.  You  know  I was  always  pos- 
sc^ssed  to  paint.  I never  got  over  it.” 

“You  an  artist,  Rufe?”  Bacheller 
asked  it  wdth  sudden  interest  and  re- 
spect. “ I never  knew  that.” 

“ Well,  you  w’ouldn’t  know  it,  John,” 
said  Sanderson,  with  a shamefaced  air 
of  offering  the  statement  for  what  it  was 
worth.  I paint  every  living  minute  I 
(*an  get — all  the  enduring  time — but  the 
jiictures  look  like  thunder  to  me.  There’s 
the  house.”  It  was  a bare  little  oblong, 
with  a meagre  veranda  on  two  sides,  and 
th(‘  haycocks  encompassed  it  like  benefi- 
(‘cnt  guanls.  “ There’s  a light  spot  on 
th(‘  piazza.  That’s  I’retty.”  He  seemed 
to  return  then  to  a recognition  of  Bach- 
(‘ller’s  enforced  halt.  “ I love  to  have 
you  come,”  he  said,  ‘Move  dearly  to. 
But  I hate  to  think  yf)u’re  due  up  in 
town  and  can’t  get  there.  What  is  it, 
John?  Sickness?” 

Bacheller  laughed  out. 

“ Xo,”  he  answered,  dr>dy.  “It  ain’t 
sickness.  Ruf(^ — yet.  It’s  business.  May- 
lie  some  of  ’em  ’ll  feel  more  or  less  sick 
bffforo  we  got  through.” 

“Oh!”  said  Rufus,  slapping  the  reins, 


with  no  perceptible  effect.  “ Well,  that’s 
pretty  important  sometimes.” 

Bacheller  felt  a sudden  desire  to  un- 
bosom himself  in  the  face  of  the  still 
day  and  the  impersonal  presence  of  San- 
derson, who  was  neither  a financier,  a 
reporter,  nor  a politician. 

“ I came  down  here  to  take  a hand  in 
a game  I saw  going  on,”  he  said,  in  an 
impassive  way  compact  of  restrained 
meanings.  “ I thought  I’d  give  it  an- 
other turn.  Read  the  papers,  Rufe?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Rufus,  “sometimes.” 

“ Well,  if  I get  into  the  city  before  ten 
o’clock,  you’ll  see  in  to-night’s  papers 
that  John  E.  Bacheller’s  been  squeezing 
the  shorts.” 

“ Squeezing  the  shorts  ?”  repeated 
Sanderson,  in  a mystified  way.  “ Oh !” 
The  most  acute  illumination  rewarded 
him  all  at  once.  “Oh!”  he  cried  again. 
“ Stocks!” 

“ Yes,  my  boy,”  said  Bacheller,  com- 
posedly. “ Stocks.  Maybe  they’ll  tell 
you  Bacheller  made  half  a million. 
That  mightn’t  be  true,  or  it  might  be 
near  it.  But  if  they  thought  Bacheller 
came  down  to  make  the  half  million, 
they’d  be  mighty  well  mistaken.  Bach- 
eller came  down  because  he  saw  the  game 
and  he  wanted  to  be  in  it.  That’s  all.” 

Sanderson  had  stopped  the  horse  in  the 
road  opposite  the  little  house  on  the 
marsh.  Now  he  turned  on  his  friend  a 
look  of  almost  startled  inquiry.  Bachel- 
ler had  on  the  face  he  used  in  business. 
Iron  fortified  the  lines  about  his  mouth, 
greed  was  in  his  eye — not  of  money,  but 
of  power.  Sanderson,  not  clearly  under- 
standing what  ho  saw  there,  but  finding 
his  friendliness  insensibly  rebuffed  by  it, 
shook  his  head  slightly  and  turned  away. 

“ You  get  down  here,”  ho  said,  “ and 
I’ll  go  round  the  causeway  with  the 
horse.  You  pick  your  steps  through  the 
grass.  Pretty’s  right  there  on  the  pi- 
azza. You  tell  her  who  you  are.” 

Bacheller  alighted  and  made  his  way 
between  ditches  to  the  little  house,  every 
minute  clearer  in  the  dawn.  Pretty  was 
there  at  the  steps,  small,  tanned,  wdth 
brown  eyes  and  a frown  between  them. 
She  seemed  too  anxious  even  to  wonder 
who  he  was. 

“Oh,”  she  cried,  “why  can’t  he  hurry? 
What  kept  him  so?” 

“Why,”  said  Bacheller,  liking  her  im- 
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iTi(»nsf*ly,  and  speaking  with  the  peculiar 
gentleness  lie  had  for  his  own  women- 
folk, “ I guess  I kept  him.  We  run 
across  each  other  at  the  station,  and  we 
found  we  had  a good  deal  to  say.’’ 

She  forgave  him,  ho  saw,  though  the 
frown  still  tarried  betwiM^n  the  smil- 
ing eyes. 

Well,  he’s  coming.  Leave  him  right 
there,”  she  called  to  Kufus,  tethering 
the  horse  to  a disused  staddle  in  the 
marsh.  I’ll  unharness.  Hurry  up,  or 
it  ’ll  he  begun.” 

Why,  no.”  said  Sanderson,  coming  up 
their  way  and  leaping  a ditch.  “ No,  it 
won’t  be  begun.  You  let  the  horse  be. 
You’ve  got  to  see  it,  too.”  Then  he  re- 
garded Bacheller,  who  looked  momenta- 
rily alien  to  the  scene,  put  out  a hand, 
and  drew  his  wife  forward.  “You  made 
acquaintance?”  he  asked.  “It’s  John 
E.  Bacheller,  Pretty.  He’s  the  one  I 
told  you  I traded  oflF  my  rabbits  to.” 

“ Holy  smoke!”  said  Bacheller.  “ Why, 
that  happened  more’n  forty  years  ago.” 

“ Can’t  help  it,”  said  Rufus.  He 
smiled,  but  looked  wilfully  inexorable. 
“ I traded  ’em  off  for  a double-bladed 
knife  I didn’t  need,  and  the  minute  you 
had  ’em  I wanted  ’em  back,  and  I want 
’em  to  this  day  as  much  as  I did  then.” 

Bacheller  stood  for  a moment  struck 
meditative  over  the  rescued  memory. 

“ I didn’t  want  ’em,”  sai<l  he.  “ I won- 
der what  I did  want.  I guess  I just 
hankered  after  a trade.” 

Pretty  had  come  back  through  the 
house,  her  face  moved  by  some  emotion 
that  seemed  the  acme  of  suri)rise.  She 
miglit  have  had  ten  thousand  Christmas 
trees  ready  to  liglit  U]i. 

“ Your  easel’s  out  tluTC,”  she  said  to 
Rufus.  “C’oiiK*.  ^Ir.  Bacheller,  you  and 
ril  stand  by.” 

She  had  the  air  of  wafting  them  be- 
fore her  through  the  house,  ami  Bachel- 
l(*r,  obeying,  found  himself  on  the  veran- 
<la  at  the  other  side.  This  fronted  the 
(‘a<t,  wlien'  a flush  was  widening.  San- 
<h‘rsoirs  (»asel  stood  a few  ])aces  from 
th<‘  st(*i)s,  an  old  chair  Ixd'ore  it.  lie 
s«‘eme(l  now  to  have  caught  his  wife’s 
ha>te  and  staise  of  the  importance  of  the 
moment,  and  seated  himself  there,  stuck 
his  thumb  through  the  palette  he 
smeared,  and  took  up  a brush  she  had 
read.v.  Then  he  waited,  facing  the  east. 


Pretty  faced  it,  too,  and  Bacheller,  after 
one  look  at  her,  also  turned  to  it  as  if 
he  must.  lie  had  to  glance  back  again 
once  or  twice,  at  her  face,  so  absolutely 
oblivious  to  him.  lie  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  absorbed  or  so 
adorned  by  that  intentness.  Her  breath 
came  faster,  and  she  opened  her  lips  a 
little  to  give  it  free  course.  The  morn- 
ing wind  stirred  the  little  curls  on  her 
forehead,  brown  with  a thread  of  gray 
in  them,  and  every  minute  she  seemed 
to  grow  more  eager.  It  was  as  if,  watch- 
ing, she  called  upon  something  to  come 
forth.  Bacheller  felt  nothing  but  an  ex- 
treme curiosity  that  grew  into  wonder, 
and  lie,  too,  turned  again  to  the  east. 
The  red  was  deepening  there.  The  wa- 
ter had  been  sliding  into  the  irregular 
lagoons  that  made  the  marsh  a width  of 
charted  beauty,  and  into  the  ditches  cut- 
ting it  at  intervals,  and  where  the  red 
got  hold  of  it,  it  was  like  blood,  and 
where  the  pink  lay  it  was  pink.  And 
then  there  was  saffron  and  a lucent 
green.  And  Bacheller  became  aware 
that  Sanderson  had  forgotten  all  about 
them  both  and  was  painting  like  mad, 
laying  on  colors  in  experimental  bars,  un- 
til, at  a point  in  the  slow  melting  of  red 
into  the  regnancy  of  yellow,  as  if  men’s 
blood  was  being  transmuted  into  gold, 
his  wife  bent  irresistibly  toward  him. 

“There!”  she  breathed,  “There!” 

“ Yes  I yes!”  he  said,  and  painted. 

At  first  it  had  perhaps  seemed  to  Bach- 
eller that  they  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing from  the  east,  but  it  suddenly  be- 
came a])parent  to  him  that  it  had  come. 
It  was  tlie  sunrise  they  awaited — Sander- 
son I'ccnuse  he  wanted  to  paint  it,  and 
Pretty  because*  she  wanted  her  husband 
to  i)aint  it,  but  both  of  them  for  a rea- 
son (l(*(‘i)er  still  and  inexplicable,  as  if 
tliey  had  a worship  of  it.  As  Bacheller 
watclied,  he,  too,  caught  something  of 
their  excitement.  He  was  in  the  face 
of  majesty,  the  flare  of  dawn,  the  great 
red  banners  of  the  sky.  He  was  not 
whizzing  tli rough  it  in  a car  while  the 
])orter  pencille<l  his  order  for  breakfast 
and  he  wonden  d when  the  morning 
papers  would  be  l)rouglit  aboard.  He  was 
in  the  Presence  itself. 

It  all  went  on  with  that  swift  noise- 
Icssness  of  the  dawn,  until  the  sun’s  line 
threw  a sheen  into  the  creeping  marsh 
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waters  and  began  to  burn  out  the  colors 
everywhere  and  the  cold  upper  sky  got 
blue.  Then,  with  the  blinding  glow  in 
front  of  hira,  Sanderson  put  down  his 
brush  and  passed  a hand  across  his  eyes, 
lie  looked  round  at  Bacheller  like  a man 
trying  to  regain  himself  after  an  enormous 
effort,  a race  to  find,  a struggle  to  hold. 

I forgot,”  he  said.  “ I told  you  I^d 
take  you  back  there.  Any  time  you  say. 
I’ve  finished.” 

Pretty  came  into  the  scene,  and  seemed 
to  reconcile  all  their  wonders. 

‘‘  Can’t  you  stay  to  breakfast  ?”  she 
asked  Bacheller,  with  the  gentleness  that 
made  requests  out  of  her  quiet  urgencies. 

Why,  yes,”  he  answered,  from  his 
wonder  at  them  both  and  a sudden  desire 
to  understand  them.  “ I guess  I can.” 

Rufus  had  come  back  from  his  leap 
into  another  state  of  being.  He  went  off 
and  took  the  bits  out  of  the  horse’s 
mouth,  leaving  the  harness  on,  and  pro- 
duced some  oats.  Pretty  had  whisked 
a little  table  out  on  the  shady  veranda 
and  called  them  to  coffee  and  bread  and 
butter.  The  blue  water  had  flushed  in 
now,  and  the  lagoons  were  full  of  it. 
Bacheller  felt  the  exhilaration  of  the 
mounting  day.  He  began  to  think  what 
a pity  it  would  be  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  taken  to  the  train. 

“ Do  you  do  this  often  ?”  he  asked 
Pretty. 

She  gave  him  her  sweet,  serious,  up- 
ward glance  of  the  eye. 

‘‘Oh  no!”  she  said.  “Not  more  than 
twice  a week.  We’re  too  busy  with  the 
garden.  We  make  a lot  out  of  that,  but 
we  do  it  by  tending  up.  You  have  to, 
with  a garden.” 

“Sho!”  said  Bacheller,  in  a keen,  new 
interest,  because  they  seemed  to  him  at 
once  rath(*r  admirable  in  their  practical- 
ity. “Do  you  actually  make  a good  deal 
out  of  a flower  garden?” 

Sanderson  was  stretched  out,  having 
finislied  his  coffee,  his  legs  on  two  chairs. 
He  k(*pt  an  observant  eye  on  the  land- 
scape, more  lucent  now  under  the  mount- 
ing sun. 

“ How  much  was  it  last  season  ? Ro- 
ineniber,  Pretty  ?” 

“ Two  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars,” 
said  Pretty.  She  sparkled  with  the  ex- 
hilaration of  it. 

“ We’re  quite  forehanded  jx'ople,”  said 


Sanderson.  He  stretched  his  legs  farther 
in  a luxury  of  muscular  ease.  “ I make 
shoes  a couple  of  months  in  the  winter, 
and  we're  mighty  thrifty.  We’ve  laid 
by  something.  I guess  we’ve  got,  in  all, 
a matter  of  three  thousand  dollars.  How 
much.  Pretty  ?” 

“ Last  time  the  interest  was  cast  up 
it  was  three  thousand  nine  hundred,  and 
seventy-four  cents.” 

“ There !”  commented  Sanderson,  in  a 
solemn  triumph. 

“Sell  many  pictures?”  Bacheller  ven- 
tured. 

Sanderson’s  legs  came  down  with  a thud. 

“ Wliy,  bless  your  heart,  man,”  he  said, 
“ I don’t  paint  pictures  to  sell.” 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  paint  ’em  for?” 

“ Why,  to  learn  how  to  paint.  I ain’t 
learned  yet.” 

Bacheller  looked  in  sudden  affection, 
born  partly  out  of  old  memories,  at  the 
fresh  face  and  whitened  hair. 

“ Well,  Rufe,”  he  said,  with  a caress- 
ing sort  of  good  nature,  “how  long  do 
you  s’i)ose  it’s  going  to  take  you?  For 
a guess,  now  ?” 

“ Well,  John,”  said  Sanderson,  “ it’s  a 
queer  thing  to  say,  but  I have  a kind  of  a 
theory  I shall  begin  with  it  here  and  go 
on  with  it  somewhere  else.” 

“Oh!”  said  Bacheller,  bemused. 

Tliere  was  a short  whistle  from  the 
train,  then  many  calls  in  succession. 
Both  men  started  to  their  feet. 

“ George !”  said  Sanderson,  “ your 
train’s  going.  Let  me  get  the  bits  in 
and  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do.” 

“ Oh !”  It  was  a little  sigh  from  Pret- 
ty. She  walked  up  to  Bacheller,  and  he 
thought  for  a moment  that  in  the  ear- 
nestness of  her  request  she  was  about  to 
lay  a hand  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  It 
made  him  think  of  his  own  Mary  get- 
ting ready  to  sail,  and  he  wondered  if 
he  should  have  been  an  idiot  to  sail  with 
her.  She  had  asked  him.  She  had  laid 
wifely  fingers  on  his  coat  and  looked  at 
him  with  dewy  eyes,  but  she  professed 
to  understand  when  he  showed  her  how 
the  market  noe<led  him.  It  was  the 
summtT  dulness,  hut  he  knew  a few 
things  to  touch  it  up  a little.  Mean- 
time, while  his  mind  raced  off  to  all 
these  midway  goals.  Pretty  still  looking 
aty^him  with  that  lifted  glance,  and  the 
engine  tooting,  she  had  added. — 
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wish  you’d  stay!”  and  Bacheller 
had  answered: 

Much  obliged  to  you.  I will.” 

She  put  her  hands  together  unaffectedly. 

Goody  I goody!”  said  she.  “ Rufe, 
take  the  bits  out.  He’s  going  to  stay.” 

Then  Rufus,  having  consigned  the 
horse  to  a more  or  less  permanent  quar- 
ter in  the  shade  of  the  house,  came  back 
again,  decidedly  pleased,  Bacheller  could 
see,  and  the  train  went  shrieking  off. 
The  despairing  calls  seemed  to  Bachel- 
ler like  Lon’s  frantic  adjurations  to  him 
not  to  get  left,  and  to  conductors  and 
engineer  not  to  leave  him,  and  he  smiled  a 
little,  and  knew  Lon  would  take  care  of  his 
grip  and  he  should  get  it  aryther  time. 

“Now,”  said  Pretty, “what  let’s  play?” 

Bacheller  .wanted  nothing  but  the 
game  of  talk.  They  sat  down  on  the 
veranda  and  Pretty  brought  her  sewing, 
and  they  continued  there,  moving  once 
or  twice  as  the  shade  travelled.  The  salt 
got  into  Bacheller’s  lungs  and  blood. 
He  sniffed  at  it  as  if  it  were  a bottled 
exhilaration  he  had  paid  high  for  and 
must  drink  up  because  there  was  no 
more  exactly  like  it.  The  air  on  his 
face  and  the  old  salt  smell  within  him, 
he  had  the  boy  feeling  again.  They  be- 
gan talking  about  the  rabbits,  and  that 
led  to  more  dramas  of  that  old  time. 
All  the  while  Bacheller  was  thinking, 
trying  to  understand  the  two  in  their 
life  that  was  incomprehensible  to  him: 
not  so  much  from  its  simplicity,  because 
that  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  but 
from  their  untouched  love  of  it.  He 
liked  life,  too,  he  supposed,  but  there 
was  that  in  him,  not  recognized,  but 
wamingly  alive  at  the  bottom  of  his  ac- 
tivities, that  told  him  he  must  keep  on 
or  the  machinery  would  stop. 

“Fetch  out  your  pictures,  Rufe,”  he 
said  at  last.  “Let’s  see  some  of  ’em.” 

“ Why,  yes,”  said  Sanderson.  “ They’re 
mostly  sketches,  though.  I come  down 
to  get  a hack  at  sunrises  chiefly,  sunrise 
and  sunset.  Why,  yes,  John,  of  course 
you  can  see  ’em.” 

Bacheller,  when  they  were  in  line  be- 
fore him,  could  not  in  the  least  tell  what 
he  . thought  of  them.  Pictures  always 
seemed  to  him  insufficient.  A living 
cow  grazing  in  her  home  ground  was 
more  lively  to  him  than  the  painted  cow, 
and  the  sunrise,  as  he  saw  it  that  morn- 
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ing,  was  a warmer  thing  than  Sander- 
son’s wash  of  color.  These  things  were 
hidden  from  him,  but  he  was  conscious 
that  they  did  bring  in  some  people  a 
good  deal  of  money.  He  pointed  his 
stubby  forefinger  at  a patch  of  brown 
marsh  grass  with  a yellow  sky  behind  it 
and  deep  shadows  by  the  stacks. 

“How  much  is  that  one?”  he  asked. 

Rufus  frankly  stared  at  him. 

“ What  for  ?”  he  said. 

“Oh,  to  sell!” 

“ Bless  you,  John,  I don’t  sell  ’em.” 

“ No,  but  if  you  made  up  your  mind 
to,  it.  That — and  that — and  that — ” 
The  finger  pointed  unerringly.  “ Those 
three  are  what  I should  pick  out.  What 
do  you  say  to  a thousand  apiece?” 

Pretty  caught  her  breath  an  instant, 
but  Sanderson,  with  one  motion  of  his 
long  arm,  swept  the  canvases  together. 
He  laughed,  tenderly  perhaps,  as  at  old 
friendship  outdoing  itself. 

“ You  don’t  want  ’em,  John,”  he  said. 
“Honest,  you  don’t!  They’re  no  good, 
except  to  show  the  Almighty  I’ve  worked 
some  and  kinder  hint  to  Him  He  won’t 
be  making  any  mistake  if  he  sets  me 
down  before  an  easel  some  other  time. 
Pshaw,  John!  If  you  bought  ’em  and 
put  ’em  up  in  your  house  folks  would 
guy  you  for  it.  No!  no!  Couldn’t 
let  you.” 

Bacheller  retreated,  patently  bewildered. 
Pretty  looked  at  her  husband  a little  wist- 
fully, as  if  she  had  relinquished  something 
she  would  have  likexl  to  put  into  his  hand, 
and  presently  got  up  with  her  little  duti- 
ful air  and  set  out  the  luncheon  they  had 
brought  from  home  that  morning  in  what 
Bacheller  recognized  as  a butter -box. 
There  were  sour-milk  biscuits  buttered 
when  they  were  warm  and  in  a delicious 
state  of  permeated  lusciousness,  dried 
apple  pie,  very  thin,  with  lemon,  and 
cheese.  That  was  all,  save  that  Pretty 
made  a cup  of  tea.  They  sat  on  the 
veranda  and  ate,  and  talked  again,  and 
Bacheller  had  his  second  inspiration. 

“ Say,  Rufe,”  said  he,  “ if  you  judge 
your  painting  ain’t  up  to  the  mark, 
I should  think  you’d  like  to  take  a 
few  lessons.” 

“He  does  take  lessons,”  said  Pretty. 
“ Oh,  every  summer !” 

“ Well,”  said  Bacheller,  reprovingly, 
“ how  short-sighted  you  are  to  deny  your- 
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self  a few  thousand  dollars  I shouldn’t 
miss!  Shouldn’t  miss  it,  I tell  you — ” 

“ It’s  dear  of  you,  Mr.  Bacheller,”  said 
Pretty.  Just  dear!  But  you  see  that 
somehow  took  care  of  itself.  Mr.  Adrian 
Stone — you  know  him,  he’s  quite  a fa- 
mous artist — he  comes  down  here  through 
August  every  year,  and  we  give  him  his 
board,  and  he  helps  Rufe  all  he  can.  It 
just  happened,  first.  He  came  to  find 
marshes,  and  tumbled  right  into  our 
house,  and  Rufus  and  he  took  a notion 
to  each  other.  So  now  he  comes  every 
year.  It’s  next  Wednesday  he’s  due.” 

Bacheller  felt  unreasonably  disappoint- 
ed, and  vaguely  not  so  rich  as  he  had 
thought  himself.  He  grinned  a little  as 
he  wondered  whether  it  would  put  him 
back  in  his  self-recognized  niche  of  po- 
tentate if  he  should  give  his  native  town 
the  library  it  had  hinted  for. 

Rufe,”  he  said,  when’s  that  after- 
noon express  get  along  here  ?” 

‘‘  There  isn’t  any  till  seven.” 

No,  no,  I don’t  mean  to  the  city. 
T mean  up  north  again.  I rather  think 
I’ll  take  back  tracks,  and  have  a day  or 
two  more  with  my  wife.” 

“Four  ten,”  said  Rufus.  “She  won’t 
stop  unless  you  flag  her.” 

“ Well,  then,  I guess  we’ll  flag  her.” 
Bacheller  rose  and  stretched  his  great 
bulk  upward.  He  even  put  up  his  arms 
very  high,  as  if  he  grasped  something  out 
of  the  air.  “Well,  Mrs.  Sanderson,”  he 
said,  turning  to  her  where  she  sat  sewing 
up  a rip  in  the  coat  Rufus  had  doffed 
while  he  harnessed,  “ I’ve  had  a very  en- 
joyable day.  It’s  about  the  best  day  I 
can  remember.  When  it  comes  fall — my 
wife  ’ll  be  back  then — we  must  fix  up 
a time  and  you  come  up  to  the  city  and 
see  us.  There’ll  be  something  doing — 
always  is. — and  you  and  my  wife  ’ll  be 
cronies  right  off,  I’m  pretty  sure.” 

“ I’d  be  pleased  to,”  said  Pretty,  with 
that  sweet  lift  of  the  eyebrows.  “ Only 
we  don’t  get  very  far  from  home.” 

When  he  had  said  good-by  to  her,  and 
he  and  Rufe  were  on  their  jogging  way 
to  the  station,  he  looked  about  him  with 
a pang  at  leaving.  He  had  a great  sense 
of  acquisition,  as  if  the  day  had  given 
him  something,  and  with  it  this  ache  of 
loss.  Something  was  disturbed  within 
him,  something  warred  there.  But  chief- 
ly he  was  grateful  because  ho  had  met 


his  old  friend  and  had  rested  for  a while 
in  the  house  of  life  his  friend  had  build- 
ed.  He  laughed  out  suddenly,  in  a whim- 
sical way.  Rufus  looked  round  at  him. 

“What  is  it,  John?”  he  said. 

“I’d  like  to  ask  you  something,  Rufe. 
I suppose  you  know  pretty  well  how  I 
stand  in  the  business  world?” 

“ Oh,  you  bet  your  life  I”  said  Rufe. 
“ You’re  square  as  a die,  old  man.  You 
always  were  and  always  will  be.” 

“ No ! no ! I mean,  you  know  I can 
do  pretty  much  what  I like  with  the 
market,  if  I use  my  gumption  and  go 
slow.  There’s  no  risk,  keeping  step  with 
me.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  giving  me 
two  thousanjl  of  your  money  and  letting 
me  turn  it  for  you  ? I guess  you  could  do 
with  a little  more’n  you’ve  gpt,  hey,  Rufe  ?” 

Sanderson  flicked  at  the  horse  and 
looked  straight  ahead  between  the  respon- 
sive ears.  Then  he  cast  Bacheller  a dry, 
sidewise  glance.  “ Squeezing  the  shorts, 
John?”  he  inquired. 

John  smiled  as  dryly.  “ Well,”  he  said, 
“ We  don’t  squeeze  the  shorts  every  day.” 

Again  Rufus  persuaded  the  horse  and 
reflected.  He  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
much  before  they  were  halting  at  the 
little  station. 

“Well,  John,”  said  he,  “I’ll  tell  you 
how  it  is.  We’ve  got  it  so  well  fixed,  on 
the  whole — three  and  a half  per  cent., 
you  know,  rolling  up,  not  like  greased 
lightning,  but  still  rolling — and  the  in- 
come from  the  flowers  and  my  shoemak- 
ing, and  our  good  health — ^well,  I guess 
we’ll  leave  things  as  they  are.  But 
much  obliged  to  you!  You’re  all  right, 
John,  no  mistake.” 

A moment  later  they  stood  together 
on  the  platform,  and  the  train  was  due. 

“ Say,  John,  you  give  me  that  ad- 
dress,” Sanderson  bade  him  suddenly, 
“your  city  one.  And  when  your  missus 
gets  back  send  me  a card,  and  I’ll  ex- 
press her  up  a box  of  flowers.” 

Bacheller  took  out  his  notebook  and 
tore  a leaf  from  it.  He  stayed  an  in- 
stant, pencil  poised.  The  train  was 
sending  up  white  spirals  down  the  line. 
Bacheller  spoke  in  a dry,  moved  voice: 

“I  guess  you  needn’t  wait  till  fall, 
Rufe.  I’ve  put  down  my  wife’s  steamer 
here,  and  the  day.  Send  us  on  a box  of 
the  red-striped  ones  you  had  this  morn- 
ing, both  of  us.  I’m  going  with  her.” 
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The  electric  lamps  before  the  the- 
atres, which  had  all  winter  long 
blazoned  the  attractions  within, 
were  in  May  already  beginning  to  pale 
their  fires,  or,  if  not  always  this,  to 
syllable  other  names  than  those  which 
they  had  spelt  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  In  their  rear- 
rangement, which  studied  as  decorative 
effects  as  the  earlier  announcements, 
they  intimated  the  lighter  motives  of 
a summer  drama,  the  airier  personali- 
ties of  a comedy  or  an  opera  bouffe  more 
suited  to  a solstice  in  which  the  trailing 
robes  of  tragedy  had  ‘dwindled  to  their 
shortest  span,”  and  the  buoyant  fancies 
of  the  playwright  were  rendered  in  un- 
fettered dance  and  song.  The  audience 
had  changed  its  character  with  the  drama, 
and  the  New  York  playgoer,  who  is  usual- 
ly from  Denver,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Memphis,  or  at  the  nearest  from 
the  commuting  settlements  along  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  railroad  out  of  the  city, 
was  now  conjecturably  of  a more  sportive 
and  less  critical  nature  even  than  his 
winter  predecessor.  Always,  any  sort  of 
New  York  playgoer  wants  to  be 
amused,”  ‘‘  wants  to  have  his  mind  taken 
off  himself,”  and  this  is  both  reasonable 
and  desirable.  But  it  does  not  make  him 
a New-Yorker,  and  the  taste  formed  in 
him  by  his  preferences  cannot  in  strict- 
ness be  called  the  New  York  taste  in 
theatricals.  Its  expression  cannot  be 
called  the  New  York  criticism,  whether 
it  is  printed  in  the  newspapers  the  morn- 
ing after  the  play,  or  spoken  the  same 
night  on  the  way  home  to  the  hotel  where 
the  playgoer  mostly  lives.  To  accept  it 
as  such  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  a young  English  playwright  who  some 
months  ago  imparted  to  his  native  press 
his  ultimate  discontent  with  the  New 
York  notices  ” of  a successful  piece  of 
his,  after  he  had  apparently  exi)ected  to 
enjoy  them. 

We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  join  him 
in  naming  his  piece,  or  proclaiming  that 


it  had  been  played  four  hundred  times  in 
London,  and  was  presently  to  be  played 
in  Paris;  to  advertise  it  in  these  terms 
was  quite  his  own  affair ; and  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves,  in  the  field  he  has  opened 
up,  to  inquiring  whether  New  York  au- 
diences are  or  are  not  like  the  provincial 
audiences  in  England,  as  he  says  they 
are.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  that  they  are,  for  the 
reason  already  intimated  that  they  are 
so  largely  provincial  with  us,  and  so 
very  little  metropolitan.  If  a real  New 
York  audience  could,  for  love  or  money, 
be  got  together  in  a New  York  theatre, 
very  likely  its  spoken  and  printed  criti- 
cism of  a given  play,  even  of  a very  light 
musical  comedy,  would  be  of  that  sus- 
tained and  penetrating  and  convincing 
brilliancy  which  is  said  (we  are  careful 
not  to  pretend  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  fact)  to  characterize  the  conversation 
of  our  best  society,  at  any  of  its  func- 
tions. Such  a real  New  York  audience, 
we  are  sure,  would  not  be  interested  in 
the  looks  and  ways  of  the  several  pretty 
actresses,  but  would  care  mainly  if  not 
solely  for  the  Aesthetics  of  the  piece. 
The  author  would  be  in  their  minds,  his 
ideal,  his  artistry,  his  purpose,  just  as 
they  are  in  the  minds  of  a London  au- 
dience equally  intellectual  and  refined. 
These  real  New-Yorkers  would  wish  the 
piece  to  be  well  played,  well  sung,  well 
danced,  but  only  so  as  submissively  to 
interpret  the  dramatist,  and  not  so  as 
merely  to  display  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  performers.  Such  real  New- 
Yorkers  would  not  care,  we  believe,  for  the 
knockabout  drolleries  of  the  comedians, 
the  personal  peculiarities  and  the  studied 
pertnesses  of  the  comediennes;  or  if  they 
did  it  would  be  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  were  part  of  the  author^s  Intention, 
and  if  they  decided  not,  to  frown  them 
austerely  down,  just  as  real  Londoners 
would.  But  as  it  is,  in  a city  like  ours, 
where  the  New  York  audiences  are  prac- 
tically provincial,  it  is  too  true  that  very 
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much  the  same  arts  please  as  make  the 
success  of  the  one-night  stands  on  the 
road  in  the  depths  of  the  country.  Ap- 
parently, our  theatrical  critics  are  of  the 
same  low  tastes;  and  if  the  young  Eng- 
lish playwright  quotes  them  correctly, 
they  write  down  to  the  level  of  the  talk 
which  goes  on  among  the  spectators  be- 
tween the  acts  and  on  their  way  home 
to  their  hotels  when  the  play  is  over. 
Some  of  the  expressions  he  quotes  from 
our  critics  are  actually  such  as  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  repeat,  and  we 
can  well  imagine  the  young  English 
playwright’s  doing  it  with  loathing; 
they  are  clever,  they  are  blithe,  they 
are  amusing,  but  they  are  frightfully 
vulgar;  and  he  says  no  English  critic 
would  use  them. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  his  innocence 
had  been  abused  by  the  press-clippings’ 
bureau,  which  had  sent  him  only  the  fa- 
vorable notices  of  the  cheaper  critics.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  the  better  critics, 
like  those  who  write  for  our  more  dig- 
nified journals,  did  not  write  of  his  piece 
at  all,  and  that  there  were  no  notices 
to  send  him  from  them.  That,  if  true, 
was  to  our  disadvantage  as  well  as  his; 
but  a critic  who  wishes  to  express  the 
judgment  of  such  a real  New  York  au- 
dience as  we  have  been  trying  to  imag- 
ine, may  successfully  make  his  excuses 
for  declining  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a 
light  musical  comedy. 

The  young  English  playwright  takes 
this  sort  of  drama  seriously,  and  he  ap- 
parently has  the  high  standard  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  in  view 
while  he  composes  his  pieces;  but  the 
serious  critic  might  not  find  he  had 
reached  their  level,  and  might  prefer  not 
to  say  anything  about  his  work.  Still,  it 
is  to  the  playwright’s  credit  that  he 
honors  them,  and  would  fain  be  like 
them.  We  ourselves  have  not  seen  the 
piece  which  has  been  made  hateful  to 
him  by  its  prosperity  with  our  provincial 
New  York  playgoers  and  critics,  and  we 
are  in  no  case  to  say  how  far  he  has 
failed  of  his  ideal,  but  we  wish  with  all 
our  heart  that  he  had  attained  it.  Noth- 
ing is  more  to  be  desired  than  a return 
to  the  art  of  those  beautiful  master- 
pieces, as  modest  and  as  sweet  as  Nature 
herself.  The  wonder  is  that  having  once 
enjoyed  their  perfection  we  should  be 


willing  to  batten  on  the  garbage  which 
has  since  been  so  often  given  us  in  the 
form  of  musical  comedy,  or  of  comic 
opera,  as  the  reader  chooses  to  call  it. 
One  recalls,  across  the  squalor  of  their 
successors,  the  names  of  those  divinely 
pleasing,  humanely  whimsical,  supreme- 
ly humorous  plays,  in  which  the  music 
ironically  mated  itself  with  the  tricksy 
fancies  of  the  song  and  dialogue,  and 
in  strains  of  tender  burlesque  carried 
the  dramatist’s  meaning  into  those  re- 
gions where  tones  speak  rather  than 
words.  Pinafore,  Patience,  lolanthe.  The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,  Trial  hy  Jury,  The  Family 
Sorcerer,  The  Mikado,  The  Gondoliers, 
Ruddygore:  these  are  not  all  their  dear 
names,  nor  the  order  of  their  coming,  but 
they  will  suffice  to  remind  the  reader 
of  the  joys  of  the  past,  and  of  his  loss 
in  now  seeing  them  so  seldom  or  never 
on  the  bills  of  the  theatres  where  the 
vulgar  abominations  of  the  day  have  the 
cry  in  the  largest  type.  What  witchery, 
what  caprice,  what  delicate  satire,  what 
kindly  drolling  they  recall  in  the  plays, 
and  in  the  playing  what  art,  what  na- 
ture, what  decency!  Will  there  ever  be 
their  like  again? 

But  if  we  have  them  still,  why  need 
there  be  others  like  them?  Why  should 
not  they  richly  suffice,  while  the  world 
stands,  to  keep  us  glad  and  good?  The 
answer,  or  one  of  the  answers,  seems  to 
be  that  though  the  pieces  still  exist,  and 
will  exist  as  long  as  the  love  of  humor 
in  literature  exists — for  they  read  as 
well  as  they  play — the  actors  who  once 
played  them  seem  to  be  dead,  together 
with  the  managers  who  once  staged  them. 
It  was  only  last  winter  that  one  could 
have  seen  almost  the  lightest  and  pret- 
tiest of  them,  The  Mikado  — namely, 
given  at  an  up-town  theatre  with  a brutal 
insensibility  to  its  qualities,  with  a gross 
exaggeration  of  its  points,  with  especial- 
ly a clownish  misconception  of  the  Lord 
High  Executioner’s  fascinating  charac- 
ter, that  ought  to  have  brought  tears 
of  rage  and  shame  even  from  the  ground- 
lings: the  dense,  rich,  fat  groundlings, 
who  applauded  the  hideous  travesty  of 
the  lovely  burlesque. 

It  is  something  very  strange  and  sad, 
that  degeneration  in  the  arts  from  a 
l^erfectod  beauty  to  something  less  per- 
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feet,  and  so  on  to  perfected  ugliness. 
It  is  as  if  our  very  fallible  race  could 
not  endure  the  continuance  of  a fault- 
less excellence.  In  its  impatience  it 
will  have  something  less  excellent  in 
the  same  kind,  and  then  something 
as  far  as  possible  from  excellence  in 
another  kind.  The  poison  spreads  from 
the  audience  to  the  artist,  it  infects  the 
very  material  in  which  he  works,  till  at 
last  taste,  art,  skill,  and  stuff  are  rotten, 
all  and  each.  It  might  appear  as  if  we 
to  whom  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
were  first  sent  were  a supernal  generation 
worthier  than  any  before  or  after  to  enjoy 
their  divine  charm;  but  more  probably  it 
was  adventitious  circumstances  which  con- 
spired to  fit  us  for  our  rare  delight.  Till 
our  time  the  old-fashioned  opera  had  not 
been  satirized  in  that  vein  of  tender 
mockery  which  runs  through  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas.  Women,  in  their 
endearing  inconsistencies,  incoherencies 
and  illogicalities,  had  not  yet  become  that 
exquisite  delight  which  they  became 
through  the  caressing  fun  of  one  of 
the  supreme  appreciators  of  them;  the 
indecencies  which  had  so  long  held  the 
comic  stage  had  gone  so  far  and  been 
so  tiresome  that  it  was  a fresh  and 
pure  enjoyment  to  see  the  choral  ladies 
draped  to  their  pretty  feet;  the  mock 
simplicity  of  the  music,  fetching  from 
the  far  old  English  sources,  was  an 
innocent  rapture  after  the  salacious 
insinuation  which  allied  the  strains  and 
words  of  even  such  artistic  masterpieces 
as  the  amusing  Offenbach  operas.  We 
were  very  happy,  too,  in  having  con- 
venient crazes,  like  the  aesthetic  craze, 
the  craze  for  Japanese  things,  the  craze 
for  outwardly  abusing  dignities  before 
which  we  inwardly  abased  ourselves;  and 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  availed 
itself  of  these  prevalent  little  manias. 

But  i)erhaps  what  made  it  so  univer- 
sally appreciable  to  our  peculiarly  quali- 
fied generation  was  its  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  which  never  lumbered 
into  pedantry,  as  it  never  fumbled  in 
obscenity.  How  clean  it  all  was,  that 
new  pleasure!  The  airiest  fling  of  the 
muses  who  inspired  it  was  blamelessly 
funny,  almost  domestic,  and  at  the 
furthest  conjugal.  Those  beloved  mas- 


ters of  our  brighter  and  purer  day 
were  of  one  mind,  one  aesthetic  prin- 
ciple, with  the  great  fictionists  of  a 
little  earlier  than  their  day  who  have, 
like  them,  been  succeeded  by  a horde  of 
inferiors  in  both  arts.  It  is  true  that 
such  of  their  inferiors  as  are  also  de- 
generates are  not  as  triumphant  in  the 
literature  which  is  to  be  read,  as  they 
are  in  that  which  is  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
The  vast,  pretty-good  mass  of  mankind 
like  their  fiction  rather  sound,  and  if  a 
little  too  raw,  certainly  never  quite 
rotten.  But  the  stage  seems  to  flour- 
ish in  another  air,  on  air  sometimes  so 
mephitic  that  it  is  imaginably  like  the 
breath  of  the  Pit. 

The  degeneration  of  an  art  such  as  we 
have  been  lately  witnessing  in  musical 
comedy  seems  not  so  much  a wilful  error 
of  human  nature,  a sin  against  light  and 
knowledge,  as  the  result  of  a triple  il- 
lusion which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
trace  to  its  source.  Which  is  it  that, 
when  an  art  is  perfected,  as  in  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  opera,  responsibly 
imagines  that  something  worse  will  be 
l^etter?  Is  it  the  new  author,  who  can 
so  easily  do  something  worse?  Or  is  it 
the  manager  who  believes  that  the  public 
will  prefer  something  worse?  Or  is  it 
the  public  which,  seeing  what  the  author 
and  the  manager  give  it,  submissively 
accepts  something  worse?  Or  is  it  a 
blind  conspiracy  of  all  three  to  wander 
so  widely  from  the  line  of  beauty  as 
to  describe  a corkscrew  rather  than  a 
curve  in  their  course?  Here  is  a very 
curious  and  interesting  inquiry  which 
we  commend  to  any  psychologist  able  for 
it.  One  of  the  questions  involved  is 
whether  it  is  well  ever  to  attain  perfec- 
tion,  seeing  that  a decline  from  it  in- 
volves a sort  of  depravity  from  which 
it  is  BO  very  diflScult  to  pull  up.  An- 
other question  is  whether  in  any  en- 
deavor for  reform  one  should  not  for- 
bear to  return  quite  to  that  perfection 
from  which  the  decline  has  been  so  de- 
praving. Or  to  put  it  concretely,  should 
not  our  English  playwright  who,  with  us, 
considers  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  sesthet- 
ics  “ the  ideal  state  of  affairs,”  guard 
himself  from  absolutely  realizing  it  in  his 
work  ? Perhaps  he  can  be  trusted  to  do  so. 
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That  must  be  a fortunate  era  we 
have  reached,  when  we  are  no 
longer,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  said, 
Januses  of  one  face,”  and  that  face 
turned  ever  to  the  past.  The  forward 
look  has  so  gained  upon  us  that  all  of 
our  old  men  who  have  been  really  modern 
find  in  the  imagination  of  things  to  come 
a charm  outvying  that  of  retrovision. 
Our  imagination  shows  more  creative 
power  in  its  prophetic  oflSce  than  when 
its  commerce  was  with  the  past,  trafficking 
with  memories  and  memorials. 

The  charm  which  holds  us  lies  in  what 
is  becoming,  in  a life  unfolding  itself 
and  seen  in  its  own  light;  and  for  our 
generation  the  ever-fresh  disclosures  have 
a potent  speW^  leading  us  on  in  new  paths. 
Our  imagination  does  not  feed  alone  upon 
the  enshrined  show-bread  of  memory. 

It  is  not  a formless,  colorless,  or  flavor- 
less world  which  furnishes  the  rich  con- 
tent of  this  freshly  awakened  human  sen- 
sibility in  our  time.  'We  are  held  to  the 
I)erception8  and  impressions  of  the  pres- 
ent, finding  such  satisfaction  in  our  real 
sense  of  these  that  we  do  not  need  to 
revert  to  some  older  bond  established  by 
association  for  a reinforcement  of  our 
interest,  rather  indeed  waiting  for  what 
is  next  to  come,  to  heighten  the  charm. 
For  it  is  a flowing,  ever-changing  world. 
It  always  was  this,  but  we  have  become, 
ourselves,  so  responsively  fluent  that  the 
novelty  and  the  surprise  no  longer  escape 
us;  and  out  of  these  changes  in  us  has 
come  a new  humanity,  with  novelties  and 
surprises  of  transcendent  interest. 

This  eagerly  waiting  attitude  of  ours 
does  not  incline  us  to  visit  old  crypts 
and  dusty  chambers  to  look  upon  memo- 
rials and  effigies;  and  it  does  dispose  us 
with  genuine  psychical  hospitality  to 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Surely  there  was  some  sad  lack  of 
imagination  betrayed  in  the  former  so 
general  habit  of  looking  upon  the  present 
as  flat  and  stale  simply  because  it  was 
modem.  Rather,  with  Faust,  we  should 


count  that  moment  happy  which  we  bid 
to  stay,  and  better  still — ^better  for  our 
faith  in  life — when  we  are  willing  that 
any  moment,  however  happy,  should  pass, 
sure  of  the  more  bountiful  sequel.  We 
have  become  lovers  of  change,  not  from 
the  nomadic  impulse  bred  in  the  desert, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  variety  so  much 
as  for  our  interest  in  the  variation  which 
forever  discloses  new  values  — values 
which  even  in  that  old  dark  article  of 
death  shine  so  brightly  that  we  are  more 
interested  than  appalled  by  what  seems 
to  us  but  a new  and  vastly  more  revela- 
tory turn  of  the  shifting  curtain. 

In  dealing  with  the  past  the  imagina- 
tion has  certain  obvious  advantages.  The 
selection  of  material  has  been  made  for 
it,  through  the  survival  in  human  records 
of  what  is  most  impressive,  or  what  has 
seemed  so  to  former  generations  in  the 
course  and  recourse  of  faithful  remem- 
brance. The  sifting  of  time,  whether  it 
be  just  or  not,  is  sure;  and  the  longer  it 
has  been  going  on,  the  greater  majesty 
has  accrued  to  what  it  has  spared.  The 
sense  of  actuality  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  impression,  mightily  potent  in  it- 
self, and  fixing  the  personality  or  the 
event  in  time  and  place  and  circumstance. 
The  imagination  contributes  its  invest- 
ment from  generation  to  generation,  mag- 
nifying the  impression,  not  only  making 
the  most  of  the  gigantic  figures  looming 
in  the  actual  retrospect,  but  also  availing 
of  the  opportunity  for  invention  afforded 
by  the  obscurity  enveloping  what  time 
has  eclipsed. 

Perhaps  even  more  was  won  from  the 
darkness  than  from  the  light.  We  are 
reminded  by  Professor  Horne,  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  The  Technique  of  the 
Novel,  that  the  oldest  stories  on  record, 
told  six  thousand  years  ago,  were  crude 
wonder  tales.  Our  writers  of  historical 
fiction  study  diligently  to  give  veri- 
similitude to  their  representations,  thus 
meeting  our  modem  curiosity.  But  until 
a very  recent  period  imaginative  writers 
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in  their  appeal  to  a sense  of  wonder  de- 
pended more  upon  what  was  hidden  than 
upon  what  was  known.  Yet  the  main 
facts,  the  argrument  of  the  drama,  had 
to  be  familiarly  known  in  order  that 
there  should  be  any  appeal  at  all.  The 
imagination  was  thus  forced,  in  any  se- 
rious work,  to  deal  with  the  past  and  to 
represent  it  on  generally  accepted  terms. 
Contemporary  doings  and  manners  could 
be  presented  only  in  comedy,  and  thus 
only  in  the  most  refined  period  of  a 
civilization.  The  past  alone  was  pro- 
foundly interesting,  not  as  something  to 
be  interpreted  to  find  its  essential  truth, 
but  as  an  obsession  of  the  mind,  a haunt- 
ing tradition,  more  familiar  to  the  soul 
than  anything  apparent  in  the  light  of 
common  day. 

It  was  on  this,  to  us,  very  unreal  grround 
that  the  imaginative  writer — generally  a 
writer  of  plays — met  his  audience,  and 
as  to  motive  and  method  that  audience 
imposed  upon  him  its  own  limitations. 
He  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance 
even  with  more  facility  of  descent  than 
the  sculptor,  the  architect,  and  the  paint- 
er. Only  the  poetic  tension  and  obliga- 
tion saved  his  art. 

But  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  obvious 
advantages  in  themes  ready  to  his  hand, 
projected  boldly  in  clear  outline  and 
deeply  lodged  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  with  skirts  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness from  which  he  could  with  magic 
wizardry  summon  white  spirits  and  black, 
the  human  hopes  and  fears,  in  a like 
darkness,  responding  to  these  radiant  or 
awe-eompelling  shapes.  Angel  and  ghost 
were  on  his  side,  as  were  all  myths  and 
symbols,  and  shrines,  and  all  the  prides 
and  dooms  of  mortal  existence.  Every 
trait  of  what  seems  to  us  an  unreal 
scheme  became  for  him  a distinct  imag- 
inative value.  Striking  effects  were  easy. 
Genius  achieved  distinction — such  dis- 
tinction as  we  of  to-<lay  can  appreciate — 
through  excellence  of  form,  in  works 
which  we  call  classic. 

Our  imagination  is  more  valiant  in 
that  it  can  forego  these  advantage's; 
and,  ns  it  delights  in  new  disclosures 
of  life  and  the  world  and  is  no  long- 
er dependent  upon  traditionally  familiar 
fancies  and  associations,  it  is  more  es- 
sentially and  spontaneously  creative — is 
more  freely  and  freshly  wonderful  both 


as  vision  and  as  faculty.  We  are  more 
sensible  of  a world-geist  leading  us  on 
than  of  a ghost  that  haunts  us  or  at  least 
haunted  our  predecessors.  Heal  wonder 
has  displaced  the  mystery  of  shadow- 
land.  Our  romance  is  that  of  discovery. 

But,  passing  from  a general  view  to  a 
consideration  of  individual  experiences, 
we  do  not  feel  sure  of  emancipation  from 
the  lien  upon  us  of  our  own  past,  through 
associations  which,  tyrannous  as  they 
may  be,  are  fondly  cherished.  Here  we 
are  not  in  the  grasp  of  a dead  hand 
reaching  to  us  from  former  generations, 
and  it  is  no  ghost  that  haunts  us.  The 
memories  of  our  personal  impressions 
and  experiences  are  different  in  kind  from 
those  passed  on  to  us  by  tradition  or  any 
form  of  commemoration,  in  which  we 
participate,  while  what  our  individual 
remembrance  binds  together  is  a part  of 
us,  our  intimate,  bitter-sweet  treasure. 
We  readily  change  with  the  world,  taking 
part  in  those  renascences  of  the  human 
spirit  whereby  we  break  with  the  past 
and  renounce  old  fashions,  and  these  in- 
volve also  radical  changes  in  ourselves, 
in  our  dispositions  and  sensibility.  But 
we  cannot  repudiate  those  things  in  our 
experience  which,  however  fugitive  and 
evanescent  in  themselves,  are  held  in  fond 
recollection ; and  the  tenderness  with 
which  we  cling  to  them — even  to  our 
griefs,  being  jealous  of  time’s  furtive 
assuagement — ^helps  us  to  a kindly  regard 
of  idolatries  which  we  do  not  share  and 
to  a sympathetic  comprehension  of  a con- 
servatism more  tenacious  than  our  own. 

In  the  course  of  two  generations  a re- 
markable change  has  affected  the  literary 
use  of  the  haunting  memories  of  child- 
hood and  youth — has  indexed  almost  oblii- 
erated  their  poetic,  rhetorical,  and  senti- 
mental employment  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  poems  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tom  Hood,  in  De  Quincey’s  Confes- 
sions ” and  Suspiria,”  in  Elia’s  essays, 
in  Dickens’s  David  Copperfield,  in  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell’s  dreams  and  reveries,  and 
in  the  ]>opular  songs  of  seventy  years 
ago  following  the  type  of  Woodworth’s 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.”  The  extremely 
individual  note  in  direct  or  indirect  auto- 
biographic reminiscence  is  not  now  so 
distinctive.  Writers  have  either  become 
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shyer  of  ridicule  for  giving  importance 
to  even  their  so  distant  selves  or  they 
have  a more  delicate  reticence  concern- 
ing what  seems  to  them  so  intimate 
and  inviolate. 

The  tendency  is  more  and  more  to  an 
avoidance  of  affecting  personal  circum- 
stance. So  far  away  are  we  removed  from 
Rousseau  and  even  from  Charles  Lamb! 
Tom  Hood’s  poem,  “ The  House  where 
I was  Born,”  was  in  keeping  with  the 
mood  of  writers  of  his  day,  but  is  re- 
mote from  ours;  and  we  would  find  other 
reasons  for  the  preservation  of  a tree 
than  that  in  youth  it  sheltered  me,”  as 
in  Morris’s  appeal  to  the  woodman. 

Yet  in  our  private  regard  the  circum- 
stances of  our  lives  kept  fresh  in  our 
remembrance,  whether  affecting  or  trivial, 
count  for  very  much,  and  the  strangely 
potent  bond  of  association  is  established 
for  us  even  more  firmly  through  habit 
than  through  memory,  for,  while  mem- 
ory may  wane,  habit  strengthens  rather 
than  relaxes  its  hold  upon  us,  and  we 
boldly  indulge  ourselves  in  fond  sur- 
render to  its  power,  even  though  it  be 
a weakness  in  us  to  yield.  Is  there  any 
weakness  more  human  or  with  which  our 
affections  are  more  closely  concerned,  our 
souls  finding  their  dwelling-place  in  fa- 
miliar things  — the  familiarity  making 
home?  Here  memory  and  habit  unite  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  association,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  an  enchainment  and 
an  enchantment. 

These  reflections  are  freshly  impressed 
upon  us  by  the  vast  number  of  letters 
recently  received  from  our  readers  in 
every  part  of  the  country  imploring  us 
to  permanently  resume  the  old  cover  of 
our  Magazine,  which  had  been  used  for 
our  June  number  to  mark  the  fifty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  first  issue  of 
this  periodical.  These  letters,  express- 
ing the  old  homelike  feeling  of  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  ^fagazine,  have 
deeply  touched  us,  more  deeply  than  we 
can  say,  and  have  quickened  in  us  a 
responsive  sentiment. 

We  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence  this  Magazine 
went  to  thousands  of  new  homes  in 
pioneer  settlements  and  Western  mining- 


camps,  bringing  with  it  welcome  sugges- 
tions of  the  old  home  and  of  the  old 
home  culture.  It  enjoyed  in  Southern 
towns  and  plantations  the  warmest  hos- 
pitality in  generous  response  to  its  enter- 
tainment. It  was  then  the  only  Amer- 
ican-periodical having  a general  circula- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  it  was 
pre-eminently  a magazine  for  the  home. 
Everywhere  that  old  cover,  with  its 
bubble-blowing  and  flower-scattering  boys, 
stood,  as  the  contents  did,  for  the  buoyant 
adventure,  free  play,  and  humor  of 
American  life,  so  that  it  was  not  a mere 
chance  token,  but  a significant  symbol. 

The  Magazine  itself  has  been  constant- 
ly changing  to  meet  the  new  demands 
of  advancing  taste  and  culture,  but  in 
all  the  variations  incident  to  this  evolu- 
tion it  has  only  more  truly  and  amply 
developed  its  original  type  of  entertain- 
ment, and  that  old  cover,  with  the  boys 
blowing  bubbles  and  scattering  flowers, 
so  hopelessly  entangled  with  many  child- 
ish memories,  might  very  well  have  been 
uninterruptedly  retained,  especially  as  it 
had  itself  undergone  successive  modifica- 
tions for  its  jDsthetic  improvement.  It 
was,  not  with  any  intention  of  finality,  but 
in  the  natural  course  of  change,  set  aside, 
giving  place  to  more  attractive  and  more 
richly  colored  vesture,  without  eliciting 
any  very  grave  protests  from  our  readers. 

If  the  old  cover  had  been  in  constant 
evidence  from  month  to  month,  it  would 
have  been  obliviously  accepted  as  a matter 
of  course  by  those  to  whom  it  had  been 
longest  familiar  and,  in  the  minds  of 
some  to  whom  it  had  not  been  endeared 
by  early  association,  might  have  suffered 
something  of  the  contempt  bred  by  fa- 
miliarity. Even  homes  are  abandoned, 
by  force  or  chance,  in  the  natural  course 
of  change ; it  is  distance  from  them 
which  gives  them  over  to  the  spell  of 
memory’s  enchantment,  and  revisitation 
sometimes  brings  disillusionment.  Put- 
ting the  old  cover  on  our  June  number 
was  a kind  of  old-home  visitation,  and 
happily  it  seems  to  have  revived  and 
strengthened  instead  of  deranging  an 
illusion  as  dear  to  ourselves  as  it  can  be 
to  any  of  our  readers.  We  venture  at 
least  to  promise  these  readers  many  and 
frequ'^^nt  returns  of  the  happy  occasion. 
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should  be  sent  the  reply  that  she  asked  for, 
I was  precluded  from  obtaining  by  letter  or 
by  an  interview  the  information  that  I de- 
sired: of  which  the  most  essential  matter — 
lelt  in  obscurity  by  the  illiterate  wording 
of  her  request — was  whether  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  to  be  administered  to  herself 
or  to  her  son/’ 

**  The  philological  aberrations  of  the  un- 
educate<l;”  observed  the  Judge  reflectively, 
**  constitute  one  of  the  most  annoying  of 
the  many  eccentric  ambiguities  of  ignorance. 
In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  upon  the 
l>ench  1 constantly  am  compelled  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  elucidate  exactness  from 
precisely  such  tangles  of  verbal  confusion. 
As  a case  in  point,  1 may  mention — ” 

“If  the  apposite,  and  no  doubt  interest- 
ing, narrative  that  you  are  about  to  begin 
is  of  any  considerable  length.  Judge,”  inter- 
rupted the  Bishop  hastily,  “ I fear  that  I 
shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it 
to  a conclusion:  and,  incidentally — though 
this,  of  course,  is  not  a matter  of  the  slight- 
est consequence — the  conclusion  of  my  own 
little  story  will  have  to  l)e  deferreil  until 
another  occasion.  My  watch  warns  me  that 
1 very  shortly  must  leave  you — that  1 
may  keep  an  ecclesiastical  engagement  of 
sucli  importance  as  to  be  unpermissive 
of  delay.” 

“ My  dear  Bishop,  pray  pardon  my  rele- 
vant but  unseasonable  interruption.  I beg 
that  you  will  proceed.” 

“ Yes,  drive  away,  Bish,”  said  the  Doctor. 
“ For  my  part,  I don’t  see  that  your  muddle 
made  much  difference.  It  was  up  to  you  to 
baptize  somebody  in  a fixed  place  at  a 
fixed  time.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to 
be  on  deck  as  baptizor,  and  then  put 
througli  whoever  happened  to  come  along 
as  baptizee. 

“ How  did  it  all  work  out?  Did  Mrs.  All- 
rope  show  up?  And  was  it  she  or  her  baby 
who  wanted  to  get  baptized?” 

“ To  be  precisely  accurate,”  replied  the 
Bishop,  “ it  was  neither  of  them — and  the 
interjection  of  several  wholly  foreign  ele- 
ments of  an  additionally  complicating  na- 
ture into  what  already  was  a bewildering 
complexity  created  a situation  so  embar- 
rassing that  even  now  I cannot  think  of  it 
without  pain!” 

After  pausing  for  a moment  and  sighing 
wearily,  the  Bishop  continued:  “As  you 
know,  gentlemen,  St.  Jude’s — filled  as  it  is 
with  monuments  commemorative  of  the  il- 
lustrious dead — has  many  visitors:  where- 
fore I was  not  surprised  by  finding  several 
people  in  the  church  when  I entered  it  from 
the  vestry,  at  a little  before  half  past  ten 
on  the  Thursday,  to  keep  my  appointment 
with  Mrs.  A 11  rope.  To  be  exact,  five  people 
were  present:  an  elderly  man  and  a young- 
ish woman,  who  were  standing  together  be- 
.side  the  font  at  the  main  entrance;  a young 
man,  who  was  regarding  with  apparent  in- 
terest the  monument  in  the  north  transept 
commemorative  of  General  Van  Opdyke — 
fhe  hero,  as  you  all  will  remember,  of 
the  Revolutionary  battle  of  Sappokanican 


Heights;  and  near  this  young  man,  beneath 
Bishop  Cragwood's  tablet,  a young  woman 
with  a baby.  Somewhat  to  my  a.stonish- 
ment,  this  last — whom  I not  unreasonably 
conceived  to  be  Mrs.  All  rope  — turned 
abruptly  toward  the  young  man  as  I ap- 
proached her,  seemingly  spoke  a few  words 
to  him,  placed  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and 
then  hurriedly  left  the  church  by  the  tran- 
sept door.  Inferring,  of  cour.se,  that  her 
absence  would  be  but  momentary,  I ad- 
vanced to  the  young  man  and  .said : * Pend- 
ing your  wife’s  return — we  must  hurry  a 
little  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  eleven 
o’clock  service — will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
facts  necessary  for  record:  your  names, 
your  address,  the  date  of  your  infan t‘s 
birth,  and  the  name  by  which  1 am  to 
christen  it?’ 

“ To  my  amazement,  the  young  man  re- 
plied in  tones  of  great  anger:  ‘That  woman 
isn’t  my  wife.  I never  laid  eyes  on  her! 

1 won't  give  you  my  name  and  address — 
and  be  made  a fool  of  in  the  newspapers! 

I don’t  know  when  the  lieastly  baby  was 
l)orn— or  what  its  beastly  name  is!  Take 
it — will  you?  /’re  nothing  to  do  with  it!’ 

“ ‘ But — but,’  I asked,  * are  not  you  the 
lady’s  husband — Mr.  Allrope?’ 

“ The  young  man’s  very  tempestuous  out- 
burst had  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie 
elderly  man  and  the  youngish  woman  stand- 
ing beside  the  font,  and  their  curiosity  had 
led  them  to  edge  up  wdthin  hearing  distance. 

To  iny  greatly  enhanced  amazement — before 
the  quite  furious  young  man  could  frame  a 
reply  to  my  question — the  youngish  woman 
addres.sed  me  in  the.se  words:  ‘ VV’ho  that 
young  fellow  is,  I don’t  know.  But  I do 
know  he’s  not  likely  to  be  anybody’s  Mr. 
Allrope.  The  only  Mr.  Allrope  in  this 
church,  I reckon,  is  my  son  here — and  we're 
here  by  appointment  to  have  him  baptized. 

Are  you  the  minister?’ 

“ ‘ Of  course  I'm  not  anybody’s  Mr.  All- 
rope!’ the  young  man  burst  out  savagely. 

‘And  I tell  you  again  I haven’t  anything 
to  do  with  this  d-^  baby!  The  girl  said 
she’d  be  back  in  a minute,  and  asked  me  to 
hold  it;  and  then,  before  I could  stop  her, 
she  just  shoved  it  into  my  arms  and  bolted! 

Will  you  take  it?  If  you  won’t,  by  Jove  I’ll 
wring  its  neck!’ 

“ ‘ You  may  think  matters  a little 
strange,’  Mrs.  Allrope  went  on  calmly — 
quite  as  though  the  enraged  and  most  repre- 
hensibly  profane  young  man  and  the  baby 
had  no  existence — “ about  my  son,  Mr.  All- 
rope here,  being  older  than  I am,  and  about 
his  coming  at  his  age,  and  me  bringing 
him,  to  be  baptized.  That  was  why  1 
said  it  hadn’t  better  be  in  service 
time — when  likely  it  might  have  made  talk. 

You  see—  ’ 

“ ‘ If  somebody  don’t  take  this  baby,' 
broke  in  the  young  man  with  great  violence, 

‘ and  take  it  quick — ’ 

“ ‘ You  see,’  continued  Mrs.  Allrope  in  an 
explanatory  tone,  ‘old  Mr.  Allrope — I don't 
mean  this  Mr.  A)  I rope,  of  course,  but  this 
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The  Judgment  of  the  Steerage 

BY  LEWIS  E.  MACBRAYNE 

HE  steamship  was  elergyrnau  who  was  resting  his  elbows 
entering  the  inner  upon  the  rail  beside  him.  “ Breathes 
bay  of  Naples,  un-  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never 
der  half  steam,  on  to  himself  hath  said — ” 
night  so  wonderful  Say !”  interrupted  the  man  from 
it  the  waveless  sea  Ohio.  ‘‘  What  do  you  suppose  those  pco- 
\ seemed  an  unreal  thing,  pie  think  of  the  United  States  now?” 

^ and  the  lamps  of  the  As  he  spoke  there  came,  from  a sailing- 
i city  but  fantastic  Ian-  boat  in  the  shadowy  sea,  the  music  of  a 
terns  hung  in  the  half  guitar,  and  the  sound  of  a sweet  Nea- 
raist  ahead.  A full  moon  had  not  quite  i>olitan  voice  singing  a song  as  familiar 
lifted  itself  clear  of  the  smoke  of  Vesu-  in  Naples  as  the  sunshine  itself, 
vius;  Capri  and  Iscia  still  loomed  vaguely  The  steerage  people  broke  into  a cheer, 
behind  like  great  shadows;  and  the  hill  and  two  or  three  men  took  up  the  re- 
ef Posilipo,  villa  crowned  and  garden  frain;  when  suddenly  the  voice  of  a boy 
wreathed  by  day,  was  less  of  the  earth  among  them  rang  out  with  a ragtime 
than  of  heaven,  with  its  firmament  of  song  that  at  the  time  was  still  echo- 
twinkling lights.  ing  triumphantly  through  the  United 

The  third  officer,  upon  the  bridge.  States.  It  was  the  wild  cry  of  a lad 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  duty  from  an  American  seliool,  answering  the 
of  signalling  the  ship’s  approach,  lighted  challenge  in  the  song  of  the  land  of 
a flaming  magnesium  torch,  and  its  sud-  his  fathers. 

den  blaze  brought  into  sharp  relief  the  I walked  quietly  away  from  the  hear- 
groups  upon  the  forward  decks — the  first-  ing  of  the  man  from  Ohio  and  his  (?c- 
cabin  passengers,  leaning  against  the  clesiastical  friend.  Whether  they  had 
rails,  with  glasses  levelled  at  the  moun-  heard,  as  had  I,  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tain  or  the  distant  city  ; and  the  steer-  tion,  I did  not  know.  Doubtless  with 
age,  crowding  the  lower  deck,  and  sup-  them  the  problem  was  one  of  but  pass- 
pleraenting  their  conversation  with  eager  ing  interest,  while  it  had  absorbed  me 
gesticulation.  throughout  the  trip.  They  had  looked 

“ I’ll  bet  they're  glad  to  get  h<mie."  upon  the  huver  d(‘ck  only  when  amuse- 
It  was  the  voice  of  a man  from  Ohio,  merit  failed  them  on  the  promcuiade  de<*k 
and  he  was  looking,  not  at  the  sea  and  above.  I had  lived  among  the  steiTage 
its  intangible  sights,  hut  at  the  throng  and  shared  their  confidences, 
on  the  deck  below  him.  And  I knew  that  they  were  going  back 

‘‘  I f‘xpe<*l  that  they  ar(‘,”  replied  a to  their  own  shon^s  not  to  renew  their 
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TIIK  WIND  IN  THE  POP L AES. 
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mail  whose  iiintioiis  su^rffested  a famil- 
iarity with  the  pnxn'ss  of  roasting  pea- 
nuts; and  we  sat  down  with  the  English 
tramp,  while  he  enlightened  me  in  va- 
rious matters  of  cooking;  and  wo  e(‘le- 
hrated  by  buying  a bit  of  ehieken  for 
ten  cents  and  some  real  English  plum 
pudding  for  five  — all  from  the  first- 
cabin  chef, — and  wc  dined  sumptuously, 
all  under  the  spell  of  that  fragrant 
roasting  coffee. 

The  hush  did  not  come  over  the  ship 
until  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  we  had 
sighted  the  first  islands  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  towering  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
the  hills  of  Spain,  and  the  mountains 
of  Africa,  these  had  been  welcome  sights 
as  showing  our  course,  but  what  were 
they  to  the<(i  far-famed  portals  of  the 
bay  now  spread  before  us ! 

In  the  calm  of  that  half-lighted  night, 
as  the  ship  drew  nearer  to  the  city  of 
golden  lights  ahead,  I heard  a woman’s 
soft  voice  from  the  upi>er  deck  saying:^ 
Beautiful,  beautiful.  What  a won- 
drous world  God  has  made!” 

And  the  voice  of  a woman  in  the 


steeragt>  said  to  her  son:  “1^),  there, 
Jmigi.  It  is  not  a cloud;  it  is  tin* 
smoke  above  V(*snvio,  ainl  our  village*  is 
just  beyond." 

“Are  there  electric  cars  tlu‘re  asked 
the  boy. 

‘‘  No;  but  fruits,  most  wonderful  fruits,” 
replied  the  mother. 

I don’t  know  anybody  there,”  said 
the  boy. 

But  the  fruits  will  all  be  ripe,”  the 
mother  replied. 

The  steamship  drew  nearer  to  the  city; 
her  signals  had  been  answered;  the  pilot 
had  come  aboard  to  take  her  to  anchor- 
age. She  was  an  old  ship,  and  many, 
many  times  she  had  sailed  from  the 
port  with  her  decks  swarming  with  emi- 
grants bound  for  the  Western  land.  Was 
she  bringing  back  as  good  as  she  hud 
taken  away? 

It’s  a great  country,”  said  Antonio, 
at  my  elbow. 

Italy?  Yes,  a Ix^autiful  country,” 
I replied. 

I was  thinking  of  the  Pnited  States,” 
said  Antonio. 


The  Wind  in  the  Poplars 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL 

WINr>,  O wind  in  the  poplar  tnvs 
Drowsily  swinging,  swaying. 

What  say  you  to  the  child  on  my  knec*s. 

What,  O wind,  are  you  saying^ 
say  to  the*  weary  children,  ‘Best,’ 

Idle  same  say  I to  birds  in  the  nest.” 

Wind,  wise  wdnd  from  the  evening  star 
Murmuring  lev;,  O brother. 

Tell  where  the  sleeping  children  are? 

What  say  you  to  the  mother? 

‘‘I  say  to  the  mother,  ^ Do  not  we(*|>. 

God  holds  thy  child,  Ihough  it  wak<*  or  slee]).’ “ 
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His  Soul  to  Keep 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 


¥ TAS  the  carrier  come?’^ 

I— I Yes/’ 

A 1 «And  gone?” 

‘‘  Some  time  ago.” 

‘‘No  letters?” 

“ Only  a few  bills,  or  receipts.  I put 
them  on  his  desk.” 

“ Nothing  for  me?  You  are  sure?” 

“ Quite  sure.” 

The  figure  on  the  bed  turned  its  face 
to  the  wall.  The  figure  in  the  cap  and 
apron  dropped  upon  the  patient  a glance 
more  professional  than  personal — one  of 
the  sort  which  drives  the  sick  to  a mutiny 
none  the  less  pronounced  because  helpless 
and  hopeless. 

There  were  moments  when  Mrs.  Gless- 
ner  could  cheerfully  have  flung  boiling 
hot  water  bags  at  “Miss  Peek,  not  without 
the  spectral  wish  that  the  rubber  might 
burst.  There  were  others  when  she  re- 
garded the  nurse  with  a grateful  glow 
that  could  almost  be  called  affectionate, 
and  checked  herself  in  the  act  of  con- 
versation verging  on  the  confidential. 
kShe  vibrated  between  the  emotional  ex- 
tremes of  a monotonous  but  well  cared 
for  invalid  life. 

Now  the  face  upon  the  pillow — it  was 
an  attractive  face,  not  marred  by  any  of 
the  corrosive  disorders — flung  itself  over 
suddenly,  and  a pair  of  delicately  rounde<l 
arms  rose  out  of  lace  elbow-sleeves  and 
shot  straight  into  the  air  with  a gesture 
which  ^Ti'^s  Peck  knew  well. 

“ Ts  the  door  oi)en  ?” 

“Is  the  hall  door  open?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are  all  the  doors  open  so  we  could 
hear  th(‘  telephone  /’ 

“ Every  one.” 

“ So  / could  liear  it  ?” 

“ I don’t  s(*e  how  you  could  help  it.” 

“ You  are  sure  there  has  not  been 
any  message  ?” 

“ Perfectly  sure.” 

“ Would  you  mind  going  down  and 


asking  the  Central  if  we  have  missed 
any  call?” 

“ I will  go  as  soon  as  T have  attended 
to  a few  things.” 

“ Would  you  mind  going  now  ?” 

“ I suppose  not. — No,  I will  go.” 

. . . “ There  wasn’t  any  message,  was 
there?” 

“ Not  any.” 

“ Do  you  think  it’s  too  late  for  any, 
to-night  ?” 

“ lie  never  calls  up  after  ten  o’clock. 
He  don’t  want  to  spoil  your  night.” 

“ He  is  very  thoughtful  of  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Glessner. 

_ The  nurse  made  no  reply. 

The  patient  watched  her  with  a furtive 
interest.  Miss  Peck  was  a small  person. 
She  had  a profile  like  a squirrel’s;  her 
mouth  was  kind  and  weak;  her  eyes  were 
bright  and  experienced.  She  had  the  shrill 
American  voice;  it  filled  the  ear  and 
brain.  Miss  Peck’s  had  become  the  chief 
society  of  a naturally  vivacious  but  sen- 
sitive, now  too  sensitive,  woman.  The 
fatal  human  repugnance  to  solitude  fed, 
however  sparingly,  upon  the  nurse.  The 
invalid  had  gone  so  far  as  to  wish  that 
she  could  love  Miss  Peck. 

Melicent  Glessner  had  not  yielded  easily 
to  her  fate.  In  fighting  phrase,  she  had 
“ died  hard.”  Even  yet  she  was  not  bed- 
ridden; not  perhaps  so  much  from  force 
of  lieroism  as  from  personal  fastidious- 
ness. She  was  a vigorous  hater  (good 
lovers  are  apt  to  be),  and  had  battled  with 
her  doom  all  the  way  down,  abhorring  the 
evideiu'cs  of  descent  in  the  curving  lines 
of  strength.  She  loved  health,  youth, 
beauty,  admiration,  tenderness,  love;  she 
had  known  them  all.  She  liked  action, 
(‘agerness,  social  attrition,  the  incidents 
the  hour;  the  natural  human  impulses 
were  strong  in  her;  she  craved  the  wine 
of  joy,  and  used  to  think  that  she  was 
born  to  drink  it.  There  was  not  a hypo- 
chondriac lu'rve  in  her;  she  had  rung  to 
the  tuning-fork  of  hope  as  long  as  any 
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string  of  her  responded  to  the  key.  She 
was  not  particularly  patient,  and  did  her 
share  of  complaining,  as  any  hearty,  un- 
disciplined creature  will ; but  she  was 
not  ill-natured,  nor  sour  in  the  flavor. 
She  was  not  what  we  call  a religious 
woman,  although  she  had  been  taught, 
when  she  was  a child,  to  respect  a type 
of  faith  which  in  maturity  she  had  not 
cultivated.  In  a word,  she  was  no  saint; 
only  a woman — a very  woman — smitten 
by  the  sword  of  suffering  which  lays  the 
soul  and  body  low.  She  had  been 
stabbed  through  and  through,  but  she 
had  not  perished.  For  years  she  had 
cherished  a pugnacious  instinct  of  re- 
covery. When  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
was  made  known  to  her,  by  one  of  the 
physicians  who  will  not  tell  professional 
lies,  she  had  fought  fiercely  with  the 
truth,  and  then  accepted  it  as  she  had 
defied  it — altogether.  At  first  she  used 
to  speak  of  it  to  her  husband;  it  was  not 
easy  not  to  share  such  a great  thing 
with  some  human  creature  who  loved  her; 
but  she  had  long  since  given  tliat  up. 
It  was  her  first  lesson  in  the  grammar 
of  self-conquest,  of  which  the  well  know 
so  little  and  the  sick  must  learn  so  much. 

I see  it  now.  It  was  a kind  of  rude- 
ness,’^ she  said  aloud  to  the  only  con- 
sciousness that  she  could  address  upim 
so  intimate  a topic.  This,  plainly,  was 
not  Miss  Peck’s.  Then  what?  Had  the 
atmosphere  intelligence?  The  rose  tint  on 
the  four  walls  of  her  silent  room — ^had  it 
sentience?  Did  the  stars  hear,  on  winter 
nights  when  the  shade  was  lifted  for 
them  to  look  coldly  through?  Had  the 
frosty  moon  a soul  ? Did  the  brutal  wind 
experience  sympathy?  Could  the  picture 
of  one’s  dead  mother  smiling  underneath 
the  Leonardo’s  Christ  above  the  mirror 
answer  when  one  cried  out?  By  degrees, 
very  quietly  but  very  plainly,  it  had  be- 
come apparent  to  the  denied  woman  that 
something  answered; — not  always,  not 
explicitly,  but  sometimes,  and  in  some 
way.  She  had  begun  to  be  aware  of  a 
soft  encroachment  upon  the  reserve  of 
her  loneliness;  a movement  of  si)irit  to- 
wards her  own.  She  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  call  it  an  interchange  of  intelligence; 
she  was  chiefly  conscious  of  it  as  a deli- 
cate blender  of  feeding  blurring  the  out- 
lines of  her  solitude. 

This,  in  Harris  CdessiuT’s  lu^cessary 


and  altogether  pardonable  absences  from 
her,  was  mainly  unrelieved.  When  he 
was  at  home  he  was  attentive  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  rapturously  loved,  and  whom 
he  still  cherished  when  he  could.  When 
he  was  serving  his  country  at  the  capital 
his  opportunities  to  make  poor  Mele’s 
lot  easier  to  bear  were,  of  course,  limit- 
ed by  his  civic  obligations.  He  had  ac- 
cepted his  nomination  reluctantly;  she 
had  urged  him,  and  her  physician  had 
permitted  him  to  do  so.  Mele  was  young, 
and  might  live  for  twenty  years.  Oless- 
ner  purposed  to  return  to  his  law  practice 
in  a year  or  so.  Meantime  she  could 
make  a home  with  him  in  Washington 
for  the  winter.  But  she  shook  her  head. 

“We  tried  that  last  year.  How  long 
did  I stay?  Six  weeks?  I can’t  undergo 
another  earthquake  just  now.  I’m  not 
(luite  so  well  able.”  This  was  so  ob- 
viously true  that  the  matter  had  dropped. 

“Try  it,”  she  had  said, — “try  it  for 
one  session.  If  I find  that  I take  it  hard 
— if  I grow  worse — ” 

“ If  you  grow  worse,  you  sha’n’t  have 
to  take  it  at  all,”  he  vowed,  eagerly.  He 
ran  home  as  often  as  he  could;  usually 
every  week.  He  wrote.  He  telephoned. 
Between  committees  he  thought  of  her 
a good  deal.  But  she — she  thought  of 
him  all  the  time  and  in  all  the  ways  that 
a deprived  and  lonely  and  idle  woman 
can  think  of  a well  and  overworked  man. 

That,  in  a sense,  was  the  worst  of  it — 
her  terrible  power  of  concentration  upon 
the  man  whom  she  had  happened  to  love 
and  marry.  This,  if  a fault,  was  a 
wholly  feminine  one,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  wifely  traits  which  might  be 
supposed  to  ap7)eal  to  a man,  but  seldom 
do.  At  the  beginning  of  her  illness  she 
had  followed  her  temperament,  and  had 
encroached  upon  his  with  the  naivete  of 
one  who  is  inexperienced  in  suffering. 
She  had  exacted  and  exhausted;  she  had 
claimed  and  accepted.  She  had  fed  upon 
his  sympathy  and  had  assumed  his  pres- 
ence; she  took  his  devotion — for  he  had 
given  her  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  it 
— as  a matter  of  course,  and  it  was  a long 
time  before  it  occurred  to  her  that  a too 
dependent  sick  woman  may  bring  a man 
more  discipline  than  happiness. 

Melicent  possessed  one  quality  which, 
when  the  eternal  two  enter  the  caves  of 
<lisillusion,  is  more  valuable  than  l)(‘auty. 
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chiU'in,  or  : sIk*  luul  g:o<)(l  souse, 

riiis  eiiablo<l  her,  after  a t ime,  to  readjust, 
the  attitude  of  her  exp(M‘tatioiis.  Her 
life  was  like  her  electric  fan — whirring 
feverishly,  now  at  a lower,  now  at  a higher 
pace,  but  always  fixed  to  its  base;  never 
getting  anywhere;  always  hearing  its  own 
outcries,  by  which  it  worried  or  wearied 
ihe  listener.  Sometimes,  on  a hot  August 
night  when  the  current  was  turned  on  at 
the  power  house  afresh,  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  it  would  seem  to  her  as  if 
her  soul  must  rush  out  on  the  gusts  of 
tlie  artificial  wind  and  wander  through 
space,  a disconnected,  fre(*d,  but  unap- 
peased identity,  clamoring  for  what  it 
could  not  have,  obedient  as  machincr.v, 
but  perhaps — who  knew? — as  rebellious 
at  the  secret  of  its  being.  She  felt  a cu- 
rious kinship  with  the  helpless  thing. 

Now  it  was  February,  and  the  heavy 
fan  stood  silent  upon  its  firm  shelf  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed.  Melicent 
glanced  at  it  compassionately. 

“ You  cannot  ewu  complain.’*  she 
thought. 

She  had  experienced  several  years  of 
captivity  before  it  came  to  her  knowledge 
that  escape  from  her  fate  was  possible. 
At  first  all  her  thoughts  swung  towards 
life.  She  expected — in  fact,  she  com- 
mand(‘d — recovery;  she  pushed  her  way 
towards  all  the  remedial  doors,  and  when 
slu'  found  one  locked,  clamored  at  another. 
Her  mind  dwelt  upon  health,  on  healing, 
on  salvation.  Afterwards,  as  the  long 
disabled  do,  she  rebounded,  and  hated 
ihat  which  she  had  so  passionately  and 
vainly  sought.  She  weighed  her  lot  and 
flung  it  from  her  with  a healthy  con- 
tempt which  no  well  ])erson  is  sound 
enough  to  understand. 

She  began  to  ludieve  that  she  wished 
to  <lie.  She  was  cpiite  sincere  in  this 
convi(‘tion,  and  when  she  learned  at  last 
that  her  preference  might  he  gratified 
at  any  unknown  time*  she  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  news  gave  her  so  little 
pleasure.  That  it  should  he  in  the  na- 
tur(‘  of  her  malady  to  bring  tlu*  eloek- 
wc'rk  of  life  to  a shai*])  stop  without 
warning  sc'cmed,  somehow,  had  manners. 
A sheritT  or  an  (‘xecutioner  had  more 
courtesy.  Death,  it  appeared,  fc‘lt  un- 
der no  obligations  to  show  any.  One 
might  liv(‘  ten  years.  r)r  as  man.v  minutes; 
five  years,  or  five  se(*onds.  What  of  it  ? 


Now  that  her  lu'art's  d(?sire  had  become 
j>racticable,  what  was  there  so  tragic  in 
the  fact^  She  was  perplexed  to  find 
that  her  instinct  Icaj^ed  against  her  con- 
viction in  the  direction  of  life.  Life! 

. . . Mere  life  . . . plain,  commonplace 
life  . . . that  which  it  had  been  so  easy 
to  condemn  and  habitual  to  hate!  Life 
. . . hard  life,  denied,  disabled,  forbidden 
of  hope,  and  captive  to  that  dejection 
which  only  the  long  afflicted  can  dis- 
tinguish from  despair  . . . cruel  life  . . . 
torn  by  the  licasts  of  suffering,  refused 
the  angels  of  healing  . . . just  life! 

She  stood  astonished  before  the  win- 
dows of  revelation.  The  natural  vigor 
of  her  soul  arose  and  opened  them. 

After  all,  in  face  of  everything,  did  she 
crave  the  despised  and  rejected  thing 
that  she  had  trampled?  Did  she  wanf 
to  live? 

She  had  never  been  what  we  call  a 
morbid  person,  and  it  was  a curious  fact 
that  her  chief  danger  of  becoming  such 
arrived  by  the  way  of  her  healthiest 
impulse.  In  the  very  splendid  sanity  of 
her  revolt  against  death  she  began  to 
experience  such  a fear  of  it  as  she  had 
never  known  or  imagined. 

It  was  not  so  much  to  the  incident 
of  dying  that  she  objected — this  ha<l  for 
a long  time  presented  itself  to  her  rather 
as  a circumstance  than  an  event — but 
to  the  prospect iv^e  abruptness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. She  had  dreamed  of  death 
as  a friend,  or  even  a lover.  Now  she 
was  face  to  face  with  a highwayman  or 
assassin.  Had  she  coughed  or  ached  her 
life  away,  decently  and  in  order,  by  a 
conventional  process,  she  was  sure  that 
.she  should  have  welcomed  a release 
which  now  began  to  assume  all  the  hues 
and  contours  of  alarm. 

^[elicent  was  by  nature  sincere,  and  she 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  the  ambush 
of  death  o(‘cupird  the  foreground  of  her 
llioughts,  but  no  method  of  avoiding  the 
fact  occurred  to  her. 

None  at  least  occurred  to  her  by 
any  philosoph.v  of  life  that  she  had 
known — or  Harris  Glessner,  either,  for 
Ihat  matter.  They  had  both  been  people 
of  the  world — the  live,  visible  world, 
tlirobhing  with  pleasures  and  ambitions, 
silken  with  luxuries,  clamorous  of  joy. 
vocal  with  self,  the  well  world  (until 
she  had  i)ccn  ^mitfciD,  and  this  is  ti» 
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say  the  supreme  word  of  it.  They  had 
been  the  children  of  good  fortune, 
pampered  and  arrogant  of  personal  and 
mutual  happiness. 

Now  it  seferaed  there  were  other 
worlds.  Pain,  denial,  desolation,  despair 
— these  strange  planets,  which  had  ap- 
peared upon  her  unprepared  astronomy 
in  their  order,  preceded  the  gentle  move- 
ment into  its  appointed  place  of  that 
other  which  is  called  the  world  of  the 
unseen.  Persons  who  lack  certain  of  the 
finer  forms  of  development  do  not  use 
the  adjectives  defining  them;  and  she, 
who  had  no  religious  life,  did  not  use 
its  terms.  She  did  not  say  to  herself 
that  the  star  which  was  slowly  revolving 
into  the  map  of  her  sad  skies  was  the 
world  of  spiritual  things.  She  did  not 
call  it  so,  because  she  did  not  know 
enough  to  name  it.  Rather  she  felt  it 
to  1)6  so  before  she  knew  it.  For  a 
time  she  rested  mistily  in  her  feeling, 
as  creation  rests  in  nebulosity  before 
form  occurs.  When  does  it  occur?  Did 
chaos  recognize  the  moment  when  con- 
struction stood  apparent?  Wlio,  though 
he  watch  the  night  out,  can  capture 
the  instant  of  dawn?  Who  sees  when 
tile  breathing,  blushing  torch  of  perfume 
and  of  color  ceases  to  be  a bud  and  is 
a rose? 

There  came  at  last  an  hour  when 
Melicent  per(*eive(l  that  her  rose  was 
afire,  her  dawn  abloom,  her  chaotic 
world  an  ordered  cosmos,  swinging  out  of 
haunted  darkness  into  solemn  light. 

It  was  a snowy  night,  and  the  wind 
was  wild.  The  knuckles  of  the  storm 
knocked  u])on  the  windows  eagerly,  as 
if  an  organism  without  called  upon  that 
within.  Melicent  had  been  less  strong 
than  usual,  and  breathed  with  difficulty. 
She  had  hecui  thinking  all  day  about  her 
husband — God  knew  why — uneasily.  All 
her  thoughts  and  feeling  returned  upon 
h(*rself,  baffled  and  beaten,  like  homing 
pigeons  that  could  not  he  induced  to  fly 
un](‘ss  they  were  carried  to  a distance 
bv  force. 

It  was  never  possibh'  afterwards  for 
her  to  explain  the  manner  of  h(»r  soul 
when  it  l>ecame  suddenly  but  very  qui(‘t- 
ly  apparent  to  her  that  it  communicated 
with  Soul  beyond  itself.  Out  of  the 
storm,  cleaving  the  dark,  the  wings  of 
intelligence,  emotion,  power,  replied  to 


her;  and  she  perceived  for  the  first  time 
in  her  own  consciousness  that  there  \vas 
such  a fact  as  human  prayer. 

8ho  struggled  against  her  pillows 
and  sat  erect,  stretching  out  her  beau- 
tiful arms. 

‘‘God!’^  she  cried.  “Great  God!’^ 

She  sank  back,  panting.  Her  ig- 
norance of  the  world  of  spirit — its  super- 
nal heights,  its  sacred  depths  — over- 
whelmed her  with  a sudden  shame. 

“I  do  not  know  the  language,”  she 
said.  “ I am  an  uneducated  person.” 

She  got  up  and  groped  to  the  window, 
trying  to  fling  it  wide;  but  the  sleet 
had  frozen,  and  she  could  not  stir  the 
sash.  She  dropped  upon  the  cushioned 
seat  below  and  laid  her  face  upon  the 
sill.  The  room  seemed  as  small  as 
asphyxiation.  Only  the  night,  the  storm, 
the  skies,  immensity,  were  large  enough 
to  hold  the  mighty  impulse  which  en- 
veloped her. 

“ Thou  Unseen !”  she  said  aloud,  “ I 
am  a prisoner  of  the  body.  I cannot 
break  my  bars.  Afy  fetters  are  sore  upon 
me.  I suffer  more  than  anybody  know^s 
. . . it  is  making  a coward  of  me.  I 
bear  it  very  badly.  I am  not  bra\e. 
I am  worn  out.  I hate  my  life — oh,  I 
loathe  my  life — and  yet  I have  this  in- 
consistency ...  I cannot  understand  it 
in  myself  ...  I am  afraid  to  die.  Is 
that  not  contemptible?  Nobody  under- 
stands it  ...  no  well  person  . . . how 
could  they?  No,  nor  any  of  the  people 
who  die  slowly  ...  in  their  beds,  persons 
they  love  holding  their  hands,  because 
you  know  wdieii  it  will  be.  But  not  to 
know  . . . never  to  know  . . . any  minute 
— and  every  little  thing  that  happens 
lessening  the  chances  . . . and  not  to  be 
a religious  ]>er8on,  either.  I used  to  have 
such  a happy  life.  I was  well,  and  the 
world  was  gay,  like  tulips  in  the  grass. 
I w'ciit  to  dinners,  I loved  my  husband. 
I enjoyed  myself.  I did  not  expect  to 
be  like  this  . . . not  to  suflfer  this  way  . . . 
not  to  be  crushed  out  as  you’d  step  on  a 
crawling  creature  . . . just  the  motion 
of  some  aw’ful  Foot  . . 

8he  sank  from  the  cushion  to  the 
floor  and  readied  for  her  bell,  but  with- 
drew her  shaking  hand. 

“I  w’on’t,”  she  thought.  “I  will  not 
have  Sarah  Pec*k  around  . . . not  just 
now^  . . . not  if  T do  die!” 
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Her  emotion  and  her  will  duelled  to- 
gether, and  for  the  first  time  the  agita- 
tion which  had  almost  overpowered  her 
went  down  before  the  stronger  force. 
She  lay  where  she  was  till  she  could 
crawl;  and  then,  crawling,  reached  her 
bed.  That  first  acute,  coherent  prayer 
went  nigh  to  being  her  last. 

‘‘  It  is  plain,’’  she  said,  “ I cannot  even 
pray  like  other  people.  . . . One  must 
have  more  strength  . . . and  then  I do 
not  say  things  in  the  proper  way.” 

With  her  indomitable  good  sense  she 
added, 

“ A person  cannot  be  expected  to  kill 
herself  praying.” 

Now,  while  she  lay  there,  smiling 
whimsically,  for  she  had  the  saving 
quality  of  humor  when  suffering  gave 
it  half  a chance,  there  came  to  her  some- 
thing which  she  had  not  recalled  for 
who  knew  how  long?  It  took  the  form 
of  a sensation,  as  the  acutest  memory 
often  will,  and  she  leaned  against  a 
substance  soft  and  warm.  She  per- 
ceived suddenly  that  it  was  her  mother’s 
knee.  Above  her  a still  face  brooded 
and  melted;  it  had  the  unfathomable 
tenderness  that  only  mothers’  faces  are 
deep  enough  to  know.  She  was  a little 
girl,  and  she  said  her  prayers  as  she  had 
been  taught,  before  she  w’ent  to  bed. 

“Now  I lay  me  do^vn  to  sleep  . . 

Melicent  smiled.  Too  weak  for  emo- 
tion— even  for  the?  sacred  emotion  that 
may  save  one’s  soul  alive, — forced  to  the 
parsimonious  economy  of  feeling  by 
which  the  sick  are  bound,  she  turned 
upon  her  tumbled  pillow  and  her  lips 
moved. 

Won’t  this  do?”  they  said. 

“ Now  T lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I pray  the  lx)rd  my  soul  to  keep.*’ 

iss  Peck  came  running  up. 

He  is  at  the  wire,”  she  cried.  “He 
called  for  you.  He  said  not  to  disturb 
you,  unless — Goo<l  Lord!  I should  say 
so!  Put  your  two  f(‘et  hack  upon  thai 
bed!— No.  Not  a livin’  step,  on  my 
diploma!  Here.  Tdl  open  the  window 
for  you.  Cati  you  hold  on  a minute 
till  I ring  him  off  ?'’ 

The  nurse  bent  to  the  broken  whispers 
that  struggled  from  the  ])illow.  “ My 
dear  love  to  him — and  I have  sonudhing 
to  say  to  him  ...  I will  write.  Miss 
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Peck?  Miss  Peck!  13e  sure  and  thank 
Mr.  Glessner  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
call  me  up  to-night.  If  I had  been  a 
little  stronger — ” 

But  Miss  Peck,  at  the  long-distance 
wire,  was  wrestling  with  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  the  storm. 

“ It  cut  us  off,”  she  said,  discontented- 
ly, when  she  hurried  back. 

Drama,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
is  within,  not  without. 

It  is  the  human  spirit  rather  than  the 
human  incident  that  stands  for  energy 
and  the  thrill  of  life.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  explain  to  the  lover  of  a cheap 
stage  or  of  a decadent  novel  the  intensity 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  now  ac- 
celerated the  existence  of  this  invalid 
woman.  She  came  into  the  spiritual 
inheritance  with  a quiet  excitement 
which  the  passing  of  many  days  did  not 
wear  down.  Your  enthusiasm  or  mine 
may  rush  like  a toreador  into  the  arena 
of  a startling  world.  Hers  fed  upon  the 
reality  and  the  history  of  a prayer. 

She  wrote  her  husband  when  she  had 
thought  it  well  over,  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  him  something  of  the  novelty 
of  that  which  had  befallen  her.  She 
was  surprised  that  she  found  this  so 
hard  to  do,  chiefly  for  lack  of  a common 
vocabulary;  for  she  i)erceived  from  her 
own  experience  that  he  would  not  read- 
ily know  what  she  was  talking  about. 
She  did  not  see  her  way  to  make  the  sub- 
ie(*t  interesting  to  him,  and  Melicent 
was  not  stupid.  She  never  wrote  him  a 
dull  letter.  Now  she  observed  that  she 
must  use  a foreign  tongue  to  her  politi- 
cian. Nevertheless,  she  wrote.  He  had 
])lanned  to  come  home  for  a Sunday, 
but  the  bill  before  the  Ways  and  Means, 
then  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
country,  needed  him.  He  was  detained, 
and  regretfully  telephoned  to  say  so. 
She  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  three 
weeks:  tills  was  the  longest  separation 
of  their  lives.  Glessner  had  not  yet  al- 
lowed his  career  to  remove  his  wife 
from  the  foreground  to  the  perspective 
of  life. 

Meanwhile  she  continued  to  pray  as 
she  continued  to  breathe.  That  outgoing 
(»f  ihe  spirit  to  the  “not  herself”  which 
existed  beyond  her  personal  lot  had  be- 
come to  her  a strange  necessity,  like  a 
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narcotic  to  the  sleepless;  yet  she  exercised 
her  newly  discovered  energy  with  a re- 
straint \vhich  would  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  coldest  scoffer.  Since 
that  first  rapturous  break  into  the  world 
of  spiritual  pow'er  she  had  never  wasted 
her  strength  in  superfluous  emotion. 

Each  night  she  quietly  gathered  up 
the  burden  of  the  day  into  the  words 
her  mother  taught  her,  and  she  made  no 
effort  to  think  or  feel  beyond  them. 
When  she  laid  her  down  to  sleep 
she  prayed  the  Lord  her  soul  to  keep, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  her  fear  of 
death  was  extinguished,  but  that  it  was 
superseded  by  something  which  she  felt 
more  keenly:  the  conscious  effort  to  re- 
move it  by  a newly  attained  facuHy. 
Miss  Peck’s  experienced  eyes  observed 
her  patient  with  a studious  perplexity. 
Sarah  Peck  perceived  that  she  had  to 
deal  with  something  which  was  not 
taught  in  the  hospitals.  She  wondered 
if  the  omission  were  in  the  surgical  line. 

‘‘Has  the  carrier  come?” 

Yes.” 

‘‘And  gone?” 

“ Oh  yes.” 

“ No  letter  to-day?” 

“ You  had  one  yesterday.” 

“ I know.  I had  reasons  . . . something 
especial.  Is  the  door  open  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.” 

“ All  the  doors  open  hetwecui  me  and 
the  telephone?” 

“Just  as  usual;  every  one.” 

“ Y()u  are  sure  there  hasn’t  been  any 
call?” 

“ Oh  yes — sure.  It  ain’t  forty-eight 
hours  since  you  had  one.  I never  knew 
a man  telephone  his  wife  so  much.  It 
must  cost  a sight — all  those  long-distance 
tolls.  . . . Ain’t  feeling  quite  so  well, 
are  you  ?” 

“ I don't  know,”  replied  Mrs.  Glessner. 
“ I had  not  thought  . . . i)erhaps  not. 
One  has  something  else  to  think  of  than 
how  one  feeds.  . . . Would  you  go  and 
ask  the  Central — no.  never  mind.  Miss 
Peek  ? T don't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings. Put  I think  T should  like  to  be 
alone  for  a little  while.'’ 

“ Here's  your  l)ell,”  said  Sarah  Peck, 
averting  the  profile  of  a grieved  squirrel. 
She  went  away,  but  remained  within 


hearing  of  her  patient,  on  the  couch  in 
the  hall. 

Melicent  lay  still  and  looked  about 
her  room,  as  if  the  familiar  details  of  it 
might  reduce  the  force  of  some  emotion 
whose  current  startled  her.  The  pearl- 
white  roses  on  her  table  were  fresh 
fHarris  bad  ordered  them  to  come  every 
other  day) ; the  velvet  beloHv  them,  be- 
neath a mist  of  Mexican  embroidery 
blurred  into  the  rose  tint  of  the  walls; 
her  magazines,  with  leaves  uncut,  dis- 
regarded her;  her  mother’s  Bible  which 
Miss  Peck  had  hunted  up  for  her  lay 
on  the  foot  of  the  lace-draped  bed;  her 
mother’s  picture,  with  the  Leonardo's 
Christ  above  it,  had  the  manner  of  observ- 
ing her.  The  large  brass  fan  on  its  shelf 
stood  stolidly  but  resentful,  as  if  it 
would  have  crashed  something  to  atoms 
if  it  could  move;  or  perhaps  it  would 
have  spun  disdainfully  and  whirled  into 
space,  whence  electric  fires  spring,  ami 
where  they  cannot  be  imprisoned  to  tlie 
whims  of  man. 

The  night  was  as  sultry  as  it  was 
still;  a warm  fog  was  crawling  from 
some  unexplained,  one  was  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say  some  unexperienced  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  lungs  of  the  air 
were  paralyzed. 

Mrs.  Glessner  panted  upon  the  bed, 
but  she  had  the  unconsciousness  of  her 
]>ersonal  discomfort  which  mental  exalta- 
tion may  give  to  physical  suffering.  She 
was  drawn  into  the  upper  ether  of  a 
strange  and  mighty  moment  through 
which  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  swept 
like  an  indirigible  air-ship,  moving  at 
the  will  of  winds  upon  whose  nature 
or  force  she  could  not  count. 

With  motionless  Jbody,  wdth  closed  eyes, 
she  stirred  and  saw.  A half  a thousand 
miles  away  from  her  dim  room,  from  her 
gray  life,  from  Sarah  Peck  and  the  elec- 
tric fan.  she  moved  about  the  throbbing 
city  where  she  hid  not  set  her  foot  for 
now  six  years.  Those  few  poignant 
weeks  of  last  winter  scarcely  counted, 
except  as  one  of  the  nightmares  in  the 
dream  of  her  troubled  life. 

Then,  borne  from  her  private  car,  by 
way  of  the  easiest  automobile  in  Wash- 
ington. to  her  rooms,  she  had  remained 
there  until  the  experiment,  disastrous  for 
the  invali<l,  and  hardly  less  so  for  the 
husl*and.  ended  in  a demonstrated  failure. 
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Without  a protest  from  any  source,  she 
had  been  taken  back  to  her  New  Eng- 
land country  home.  She  had  not  left 
it  since. 

Now,  as  she  crossed  the  smooth  pave- 
ment of  the  brilliant  str(‘(*ts,  curious  old 
Bible  words  occurred  to  her:  ‘‘I  sought 
him  whom  my  soul  loveth  . . . but  I found 
him  not.  ...  I said,  ‘ I will  rise  now  . . . 
an<l  seek  him.’  ” She  experienced  no  dif- 
ficidty  in  finding  his  apartment,  to  which 
she  was  drawn  by  hidden  currents  as 
unseen  but  as  effective  as  the  wires 
whi(*h  interlaced  and  lighted  the  house. 
Should  love  be  less  ingenious  than  elec- 
tricity? She  asked  herself  the  question 
for  the  first  time,  smiling  as  she  did  so 
at  the  conceit. 

Ilis  doors  opened  to  her  without  ring 
or  knock,  and  she  crossed  the  vestibule 
to  his  parlor.  There  was  a portiere,  of 
the  sort  common  to  hotel  suites,  a heavy, 
vulgar  thing;  it  was  of  a dark  color, 
maroon  or  Indian  red.  She  stooil  half 
behind  it,  clinging  to  its  plush  folds, 
and — now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of 
f(‘ar  lest  she  should  be  discovered,  but 
jTiade  (pii(*kly  aware  that  she  was  not — 
slie  gazc‘d  into  the  room. 

Three  men  sat  at  a walnut  centre-table. 
The  table  was  littered  with  papers  and 
cigar  ashes.  The  room  was  purple  wdth 
smoke.  Out  of  its  spiral  coils  tlu'  figures 
and  faces  of  the  men  evolved.  One  jire- 
«ented  an  indifferent  appearance  — she 
could  not  have  told  herst  lf  anything  about 
him  except  that  his  hair  had  oiH*e  b(‘en 
red.  The  other  w^as  a heavy  man  with 
a furtive  eye;  his  face  w’as  broad  and 
blunt;  his  hands  were  more  intelligent 
than  the  rest  of  his  physique,  and  one 
of  them  played  with  a jx^ncil.  With  the 
other  he  snapped  the  conu^rs  of  (Uivelopes 
sedulously,  as  if  he  w(‘re  setting  a i)aper 
trap.  The  third  man  was  Harris  (iless- 
ner.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  three 
who  was  not  smoking:  lie  se(‘med  to  have 
laid  aside  his  < igar  to  think  bett(*r  with- 
out it. 

^Iclicent  made  an  instin(*tiv('  mov(‘ment 
to  go  in  and  sjxak  to  her  husband;  she 
longed  to  put  a band  ui)on  his  shoulder, 
an  arm  about  his  n(‘ck,  but  found  that 
this  was  impossible;  advance  she  could 
not,  for  whatever  reason : but  stood  sway- 
ing, checked  and  forbidden,  clinging  to 
the  portiere.  She  knew  little  of  politics 


(she  had  sometimes  asked  him  to  explain 
that  mystery,  but  Harris  had  replied  that 
he  did  not  like  to  talk  shop  with  her), 
and  she  knew  less  of  law;  but  she  made 
out  soon  enough  to  understand  that 
which  smote  her  sick  and  still.  He  who 
sat  making  paper  traps  was  proposing  to 
Harris  a monstrous  thing:  he  was  offer- 
ing her  husband — her  husband — an  op- 
portunity of  the  questionable  sort  that  ap- 
proaches a man  in  a man’s  world;  it  had 
to  do,  she  perceived,  with  his  vote,  or 
with  his  influence,  with  one  of  the  sacred 
charges  which  the  people  confide  to  the 
brains  and  principles  that  they  choose 
to  represent  them. 

She  was  shocked  to  perceive  that  her 
husband  did  not  receive  the  proposition 
as  the  insult  that  it  was.  Inscrutably 
silent,  he  sat  with  level  eyes  that  scarce- 
ly saw  tlie  man  who  played  with  the 
envelopes.  Olessner’s  cigar  gleamed  Im?- 
tween  his  fingers;  the  strong  lines  about 
his  month  seemed  to  weaken  as  she 
watched ; he  was  sunken  in  a pit  of 
sjMX'ulation  or  inde(‘ision. 

The  man  who  was  talking  snatched  up 
a fresh  envelope  and  twisted  it  into  a 
curious  form  like  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
fly-traps  which  our  mothers  used  to  make, 
and  suddenly  tossed  it  aside.  The  en- 
velope unfolded  slowly  from  its  un- 
natural shape,  and  revealed  itself  to  the 
wife’s  eyes  (|uite  plainly;  it  was  one  that 
had  be(‘n  addressed  in  her  husband’s  hand- 
writing— and  it  was  addressed  to  herself. 
As  it  was  slipping  over  into  the  waste- 
basket, Harris  ])ut  out  his  clean,  white 
hand  and  reclaimed  it;  he  ])ut  it  in 
his  pocket — gently,  she  thought;  but  still 
lie  did  not  syieak.  His  silence  distressc^l 
her;  it  seemed  to  her  to  imply  a moral 
vaeillation  of  which  in  her  clinical  world 
she  had  never  dreamed  that  he  could  be 
capable,  and  she  cried  out: 

“Harris!  Harris!  Dear  Harris!” 
three  times  to  him,  piteously. 

The  cry  caught  her  back  again  to  her 
own  room,  to  her  own  bed.  There  she 
lay,  agitated  Ixwond  any  agitation  that 
she  had  ever  known.  Her  quivering  lips 
stirred.  Self  went  out  of  her  like  a 
biinlen  throwii  a thousand  miles  down  to 
lighten  and  quicken  flight.  She  could 
no  more  have  asked  any  ]>ersonal  comfort 
of  the  Almighty  Heart  than  she  could 
have  sprung  into  a life-boat  and  left  Har- 
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ris  on  deck  of  a drowning  ship.  AIT  her 
being  leaped  to  the  side  of  his,  and  stood 
as  if  it  would  protect  him,  or  perish 
with  him. 

But  Melicent  was  now  very  tired  and 
weak;  she  found  it  impossible  to  exercise 
her  newly  discovered  spiritual  faculties; 
these  evaded  her,  as  the  spiritual  will, 
from  sheer  physical  inadequacy;  she 
could  not  pray;  she  could  not  pray  for 
her  husband  in  any  manner  adjusted  to 
the  emergency  in  which,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  she  felt  him  to  be.  No  words 
worthy  of  his  need  or  her  distress  sub- 
jected themselves  to  her  will.  In  utter 
weariness  and  discouragement  she  crept 
into  those  her  mother  taught  her,  as  she 
had  crept  upon  her  mother^s  lap.  Some- 
thing other  than  her  will  wrought  upon 
the  prayer  of  her  childhood  this  sig- 
nificant and  beautiful  revision : 

“ Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I pray  the  Lord  his  soul  to  keep.” 

She  slept  little  and  brokenly,  but  to- 
wards morning  floated  into  uneasy  rest. 
The  winter  dawn  was  later  than  usual, 
for  the  fog  was  still  solid,  and  rose  like 
a wall  between  the  windows  and  the 
world.  Melicent’s  consciousness  began 
where  it  left  off  in  the  night,  and  she 
found  herself  rej)eating  words  that  grew 
from  those  with  which  she  prayed  herself 
asleep  as  rhyme  grows  to  mating  rhyme: 

“ Be  near  to  bless  him  when  I wake, 

1 pray  the  Lord  for  his  dear  sake.” 

Her  mind  was  quite  clear  and  strong, 
and  moved  without  delirium  or  delusion 
in  the  direction  whence  her  heart  pro- 
pelled it.  She  thought  of  her  husband — 
she  thought  of  him  without  respite, — but 
all  her  vigor  was  now  in  her  mind  and 
heart.  Her  body  had  become  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  weak.  This  fact  she 
did  not  notice;  or  if  she  did,  she  gave  no 
sign.  She  never  permitted  herself  to  be 
wdiat  is  called  “sick  abed,’’  but  lay  upon 
the  outside  of  it,  beneath  her  rose-pink 
puff.  Miss  Peck  observed  her,  not  with- 
out anxiety. 

“ I sent  for  the  doctor,”  she  said. 
“Just  our  luck — he’s  gone  off;  out  of 
town  somewhere.  You’ll  have  to  let  me 
call  one  the  others.” 

But  Mrs.  Glessner  shook  her  head. 
She  was  paying  the  least  possible  atten- 
tion to  anything  the  nurse  was  saying, 
and  this  Miss  Peck  perceived. 


“’Tain’t  a good  day,”  she  suggested, 
consolingly.  “ You  might  as  well  be  a 
mouse  in  a glass  bell.  There  ain’t  any 
air  to  breathe.  There!  I believe  I’ll 
turn  your  fan  on.” 

The  patient  did  not  answer,  and  Miss 
Peck  switched  the  fan  first  to  its  gentlest, 
then  to  its  fiercest  speed.  The  room  was 
gray,  although  the  shades  were  flung  to 
the  top:  the  fog  pressed  up  against  the 
windows  like  the  depths  of  a motionless 
sea  which  had  arisen  silently  in  the  night 
and  engrulfed  the  house.  The  two  women 
looked  into  it  and  up  through  it  like 
divers  from  some  unfathomable  sub- 
marine depth.  Miss  Peck  went  to  the 
window,  and  returned  uneasily  to  the 
bed.  The  hand  which  crept  to  the  pa- 
tient’s pulse  was  pushed  away,  not  with- 
out some  vigor. 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  bothered  about  my 
pulse,”  said  Mrs.  Glessner ; “ I have  things 
to  think  of.”  She  lay  staring  steadily 
into  the  fog. 

The  fan  was  whirling  wildly,  fixed  to 
its  base,  unable  to  escape.  Melicent  felt 
as  if  it  were  trying  to  whirl  off  into  space, 
and  that  it  would  drag  her  with  it  if 
it  could.  The  sound  of  it  was  half 
articulate,  wholly  uncanny,  and  filled 
the  world. 

Miss  Peck  stepped  softly  out  into  the 
hall,  but  a voice  from  the  bed  detained  her. 

“ Miss  Peck,  you  will  not  telephone — 
not  yet.  Wait  a while.  I am  not  as  sick 
as  you  think.  I don’t  wish  Mr.  Glessner 
disturbed — not  yet.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Miss  Peck,  sooth- 
ingly. “ I s’pose  you’ll  let  me  go  down 
and  heat  your  beef  tea,  won’t  you? 
There’s  no  objection  to  that,  is  there? 

I am  going,  anyhow.” 

She  slid  down-stairs  and  went  to  the 
telephone  as  straight  as  she  could  go. 

She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  shut 
the  doors. 

Sarah  Peck  sat  at  the  telephone  with 
an  inspired  obstinacy  upon  her  face. 

The  squirrel  in  her  profile  seemed  to  come 
out  and  crack  a hard  nut.  She  was  an 
experienced  telephoner,  and  the  wire 
carried  her  piercing  American  voice  very 
distinctly  through  the  windless,  resonant 
fog.  “There!”  she  said,  when,  after  the 
necessary  delay  of  the  long-distance  mes- 
sage. she  hung  up  the  receiver,  “ I’m  not 
going  to  b(»  ordered  around  by  any  patient. 
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She  ain’t  fit  to  judge,  God  help  her. — 
I don’t  s’pose  God  has  much  to  do  with 
it,”  she  added,  with  the  natural  mate- 
rialism of  her  profession.  “ It’s  husbands 
are  the  Almighty,  most  cases,  as  far  as 
I can  see.” 

Sarah  Peck  came  back  with  her  beef  tea. 

“ You’ve  been  telephoning,”  said  Mrs. 
Glessner.  I know  it  as  well  as  if  I 
had  heard  you.” 

‘‘  Well,  yes,”  said  Sarah  Peck,  I did. 
I telephoned  to  my  gentleman  friend.  I 
had  something  important  to  say  to  him, 
and  I thought  you  wouldn’t  mind.” 

‘‘  I didn’t  know  you  had  a gentleman 
friend,”  observed  the  patient,  witli  a spark 
of  feminine  wickedness.  ‘‘  He  never 
came  here  to  see  you,  did  he  ?” 

“ I don’t  allow  him  to  come  when  I am 
on  eases,”  returned  Miss  Peek,  primly. 

The  fog,  as  it  thickened,  changed  its 
nature,  as  fogs  do;  the  wall  had  toppled 
into  the  ocean;  the  sea  crinkled  into  a 
sponge — a huge,  unwieldy,  pitiless  sponge, 
held  at  the  face  and  pressed  down  hard. 
Melicent  found  herself  putting  out  her 
hands  and  trying  to  push  it  away.  As 
the  day  crawled  on,  and  Mrs.  Glessner’s 
condition  did  not  improve.  Miss  Peek 
took  this  nut,  too,  into  her  own  teeth 
and  cracked  it.  She  sent  for  the  foreign 
doctor,  who  left  drugs  which  the  patient 
refused,  and  went  away.  After  his  visit, 
M iss  Peck  applied  herself  to  the  long- 
distance wire  again,  but  failed  to  con- 
nect her  number  with  that  of  anybody’s 
gentleman  friend,  and  returned  to  her 
post  up-stairs.  The  x)atient  slept,  or  seem- 
ed to  sleep,  and  tlie  rage  of  the  electric 
fan  filled  the  room. 

Now,  in  truth  ^lelicent  was  not  sleep- 
ing; she  was  feeling;  she  might  have  said 
that  she  was  praying,  except  that,  as  we 
have  noticed,  she  was  still  unused  to  the 
terminology,  and  the  religious  phrase  did 
not  readily  occur  to  her.  All  day  her 
emotion  outran  her  strength,  but  all  day 
it  ran  the  old,  l>eautiful,  self-effacing 
road  of  a wife’s  love.  Sh(‘  seemed  to  have 
lost  tile  occult  power,  or  tli(‘  telepathic 
gift — call  it  what  you  will — of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  no  longer  with  mind 
or  eye  could  she  follow  the  image  of  her 
husband.  Nothing  was  left  her;  by  no 
way  could  she  project  herself  towards 
him,  except  in  the  simide  words  which 
had  got  possession  of  her.  She  rang  the 


changes  upon  them  in  the  fluctuations  of 
her  strength.  Whether  she  had  enough 
of  it  left  to  take  her  through  the  day 
or  the  night  was  a matter  which  had 
ceased  to  occupy  her  thoughts.  She  did 
not  concern  herself  whether  she  should  live 
or  die;  she  concerned  herself  with  him. 

**  ‘ I pray  the  I^ord  for  his  dear  sake — ' 

“ For  his  dear  sake — 

“ * I pray  the  Lord  his  soul  to  kecj).'  ” 

It  might  be  said  that  her  being  had 
now  no  articulation  beyond  these  gentle 
outcries.  As  the  night  drew  on.  Miss 
Peck  noticed  that  her  lips  moved,  and 
stooped  to  catch  some  wish  or  sign  of 
suffering  from  her.  The  nurse  was  em- 
barrassed to  find  that  the  iiatient  \vas 
praying.  The  staff  had  not  taught  the 
training-school  what  to  do  for  such  a 
symptom.  Sarah  l*eck  wished  that  she 
could  have  recorded  on  her  chart  the 
fluctuations  of  a condition  which  made  a 
patient  look  like  that;  but  she  missed 
them,  obviously.  She  felt  that  this  was 
the  fault  of  the  electric  fan,  which  rave  1 
like  thwarted  love  or  an  escaping  soul 
about  the  room.  All  night  the  fan  dis- 
turlx?d  itself — now  madly,  now  patiently 
— but  all  night  it  had  the  energy-  of  a 
purpose,  as  if  it  would  achieve  God 
knew  what,  or  perish  He  knew  how. 
Melicent  heard  it  plainly,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  trouble  her.  She  felt  herself 
whirling  on  with  it,  spinning  into  spaces 
unseen,  acquiring  powers  unknown,  grow- 
ing one  with  the  mysterious  forces  of 
nature,  which  went  upon  their  awful  er- 
rands, and  returned  when  these  were  done. 
She  felt  as  solitary  as  if  she  had  been 
cast  out  into  ether,  the  only  thing  that  ha<l 
no  orhit,  and  so  went  seeking  one  with 
all  its  being.  Now  the  fan  itself  seemed 
to  have  taken  the  words  from  her  too 
weak  lips,  and  to  repeat  them  in  the 
strange,  half-querulous  tones  of  the  ever- 
living  and  all-demanding  elements: 

“ 1 ])ray  the  Lord  . . . 

1 pray  the  Lord  his  soul  to  keep.” 

In  the  morning  she  was  no  better;  i)er- 
haps,  as  she  tried  to  assure  Miss  Peck, 
no  worse.  She  experienced  unusual  nee<l 
of  sleep,  and  drifted  into  it  again,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  awoke. 

The  day  Avas  vivid  when  she  turne<l 
upon  her  pillow  and  fully  found  herself. 
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For  once  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  into 
her  pretty  gowns  and  play  that  she  was 
not  sick  abed,  but  lay  still  beneath  the 
rose  puff  in  her  white  nightdress  with 
its  lace  elbow  sleeves,  her  long  hair 
braided  in  two  bright  braids,  and  her 
sweet,  gray  profile  set  towards  the  window. 

There  was  no  fog.  Walls  and  seas  and 
smothering  sponges  had  melted  and  were 
not.  Tlie  sun  was  shining  joyously.  A 
dart  of  it  had  stabbed  through  the  lace 
curtain  and  reached  the  wall  above  the 
mirror,  where  it  seemed  to  pierce  like  a 
golden  nail  and  support  the  pictures  of 
her  mother  and  the  great  Christ:  these 
regarded  her  smiling,  she  thought. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  for  a few  mo- 
ments that  some  one  was  holding  her 
hand.  Plainly  it  could  not  be  Sarah 
Peck,  and  she  had  not  thought  of  herself 
as  sick  enough  for  the  doctor  to  do  that. 
She  turned  and  took  a leisurely  look,  and 
across  the  lenses  of  her  eyes  there  passed 
the  image  of  her  husband  sitting  still  and 
pale  beside  the  bed. 

“ I am  having  that  strange  experience 
again,”  she  thought.  It  is  not  Harris ; it 
is  the  vision  of  Harris.  It  will  pass — as 
the  other  passed.  I will  hold  it  as  long  as 
I can.  . . Dear  Harris!”  she  said  aloud. 

But  then  she  perceived  that  it  was  not 
his  vision;  it  was  not  the  wraith  of  his 
body,  nor  of  her  own,  that  met  in  that 
long,  warm,  silent  hand-clasp,  too  in- 
timate at  first  to  be  broken  by  any  words. 
She  saw  that  he  was  trying  not  to  startle 
her,  as  he  had  been  cautioned,  so  she 
spoke  before  he  dared  to.  quite  as  if  ho 
had  been  there  every  day. 

Why,  dear,”  she  said,  “ good  morn- 
ing!” 

She  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  could 
not  answer.  Tlie  emotion  in  his  face  did 
not  arouse  her  own,  because  she  was  too 
weak  to  feel  any.  But  it  drew  them 
logetlier  by  quiet,  invisible  currents. 
He  stooped,  and  their  lips  found  each 
other.  She  did  not  feel  able  to  lift  her- 
self from  the  pillow,  but  lay  observing 
him  gently:  his  strong  head,  sparsely 
dashed  with  gray,  his  experienced,  kind, 
gray  eyes  alert  and  worldly,  but  lumi- 
nous with  the  consciousness  of  her.  The 
lines  about  his  mouth  were  all  strong 
now;  it  shut  with  a tender  resolution. 

She  had  half  forgotten  how  massive 
his  shoulders  were.  He  had  the  firm  at- 


titudes of  the  successful  man.  One  of 
his  white,  authoritative  hands  sank  into 
the  down  of  the  rose-pink  silk  above  her 
body  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not 
lost  her.  The  other  held  her  own  cold 
fingers.  These  were  growing  slowly 
warm  within  his  vital  grasp. 

Miss  Peck  appeared  in  the  doorway 
with  warning  eyes,  and  went  away. 

Mele,”  said  Glessner,  “ we  must  not 
talk — not  yet.” 

“ How’  long  are  you  going  to  stay  ?” 
asked  Melicent. 

“Oh,  any  length  of  time.  Until  you 
get  well.” 

“ Isn^t  that  rather  a large  proposition  ?’' 

“ I don’t  care  how  large. — Why  didn't 
you  send  for  me  before?” 

“I  didn’t  send  for  you  at  all.  You 
see,  I was  so  busy.” 

“ Busy  ?” 

“ Busy  thinking.”  she  said,  dreamily. 
She  reached  for  his  free  hand,  and  dis- 
engaging hers  from  the  other,  made  him 
understand  that  he  should  place  it  on 
the  pillow,  so  that  she  could  turn  h(‘r 
cheek  upon  it,  and  in  that  nest  of  Icve 
and  warmth  she  rested  with  a divine  coti- 
tent.  He  sat  beside  her,  scarcely  stirring. 

As  the  day  deepened,  she  strengthened. 
He  i)erceived  that  whatever  her  burden 
was  it  would  now  harm  her  less  to  share 
it  than  to  wear  it,  and  when  he  saw  that 
she  was  determined  to  speak  he  did  not 
gainsay  her,  but  bent  and  listened ; 
guardedly,  she  thought — not  without  the 
pickets  in  his  handsome  eyes. 

Her  gaze  traversed  his  familiar  linea- 
ments; it  was  as  if  she  sought  a new  road 
across  the  map  of  him.  Suddenly  her 
pathological  existence  seemed  to  her  so 
small  a matter  beside  his  vigorous  and 
powerful  one  that  her  courage  fell,  and 
what  she  had  purposed  to  say  failed  her 
altogether;  so  she  plunged  into  the  last 
words  she  had  meant  to  utter : 

“ Harris,  what  did  those  tAvo  men  want 
of  you?” 

Glessner  stared  upon  her. 

“ Night  before  last — that  foggy  iiighr. 
It  was  at  your  hotel.  One  of  them  had 
red  hair.  The  other — I hate  the  other. 
They  were  trying  to  persuade  you  to 
something.  It  was  something  you  thought 
you  ought  not  to  do.” 

“ Ho  you  often  have  had  dreams  of 
this  sort,  Mele?”  asked  Glessner,  in  the 
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soothing  tones  of  an  alienist.  But  Mele 
disregarded  him  without  the  tolerance  of 
a smile. 

Ought  you  to  have  done  it  ?”  she 
j)eraisted. 

The  guards  in  the  politician’s  eyes 
retreated ; they  were  replaced  by  a species 
of  superstitious  discomfort. 

Probably  not,”  he  parleyed,  if  one 
had  red  hair,  and  since  you  hate  the 
other — ” He  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  but 
still  sat  staring.  Mele  caught  her  fee- 
ble breath. 

“ Did  you  do  it  ?”  she  demanded. 

“ If  you  could  possibly  explain  your- 
self— ” he  urged.  Then  his  manner 
veered  abruptly,  and  he  seemed  to  weigh 
and  measure  what  she  had  been  saying. 
She  followed  this  change  of  posture  as 
quickly  os  it  occurred. 

He  made  fly-trai)s  out  of  envelopes 
at  your  table,”  she  suggested,  in  a mat- 
ter of  fact  tone. 

She  has  been  delirious,”  thought 
Glessner.  But  he  did  not  say  so.  He 
only  sat  beside  her,  staring  still. 

Did  you  do  it?”  she  repeated. 

No,  thank  God!”  said  Glessner,  in  a 
ringing  voice.  ‘‘No — and  I never  will!” 

“ No,”  reiterated  Mele,  comfortably. 
“ Of  course  you  never  will.  You  couUh 
nt,  could  you  ?” 

“Oh,  look  here!”  cried  the  Congress- 
man, “ I won’t  take  what  I don’t  deserve 
— not  from  you.  How  does  a man  know 
what  he  could  or  couldn’t  do?  He  is  the 
equivalent  of  his  temptation,  or  he  is  not. 
How  is  he  to  know  whether  he  is,  or  isn’t, 
till  the  thing  gets  a mathematical  form? 
Suppose  a fellow  finds  a weak  spot  in 
himself — a rotten  one,  if  you  say  so — 
pretty  late  in  life,  when  he  had  thought 
he  was  safe — like  that!  And  then,  just 
like  that!  too,  he  thinks — he  thought — 
Afele,  Mele!  I thought  of  ^/ou.” 

“ I know,”  nodded  Mele.  “ The  en  • 
velope  was  addressed  to  me.  You  took 
it  away  from  him.  It  reminded  you.” 

But  Glessner  did  not  seem  to  hear  her; 
he  hurried,  trembling,  along. 

“ Anyhow,  I didn’t,  and  here  T am. 
And  here  you  are — alive.  I’ll  never  leave 
you  again!” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  will,”  smiled  Mele. 
“What  would  your  constituents  say?” 

“Hang  my  contituents!” 

“ Poor  things!”  said  Mele,  mischievous- 
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ly.  “ They  didn’t  mean  any  harm — when 
they  elected  you.” 

But  he  could  not  smile,  and  did  not  try. 

“ I’ll  be  good  to  you,”  he  gulped. 

“You  always  have  been  good  to  me!” 
protested  Mele.  “You  are  the  kindest 
man  I ever  knew.  And  thoughtful — 
look  at  tho.se  roses !” 

She  pointed  a frail  finger  at  the  pearl- 
white  buds.  He  caught  the  finger  to 
his  lips,  and  then  her  hand,  her  wrist, 
her  arm. 

“ I’ll  sret  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I can. 
I’ll  come  back  to  law — and  you.” 

“ What  will  become  of  the  country  ?” 
inquired  Mele.  “ What  will  become  of 
your  career?” 

“Hang  my  career!”  exploded  the 
politician. 

“ Dear,”  said  Mele,  ruefully,  “ I’ve 
been  such  a drag  on  you,  shut  in  here — 
always  ailing — never  able  to  do  things  for 
you  like  other  men’s  wives.  Not  even  to 
stay  in  Washington  the  way  other  women 
do,  never  to  order  your  house,  can’t  enter- 
tain your  friends — just  shrivelling  here 
with  Sarah  Peck — and  an  electric  fan — 
to  ask  the  Lord  for  your  dear  sake — ” 

“ Mele,”  said  the  Congressman,  in  an 
undertone,  “if  women  only  knew!  But 
they  don’t,  the  best  of  them.  There  isn’t 
a well,  surface-loving  woman  in  the  land 
who  could  have  done  the  kind  of  thing 
for  me  you  have,  you  brave  girl!  You 
patient,  sensitive,  thinking,  feeling  crea- 
ture! . . . What  has  got  into  your  letters 
lately?  You  never  wrote  any  like  them 
before.  I won’t  pretend  I understood 
them,  but  sentences  from  them  got  be- 
tween me  and  the  bill.  I was  answering 
one  that  night  when — but  never  mind 
that  any  more.  Why,  Mele,  what  is 
Washington?  What  is  political  society? 
A house  of  cards,  Blaine  called  it.  Sup- 
pose you  could  have  been  there,  playing 
the  old  stupid  game?  Do  you  believe 
you  could  have — well,  T don’t,  that’s  all. 
You  haven’t  the  least  idea  what  character 
does  for  a fellow;  then  there’s  the  way  of 
loving  him.  There’s  an  assorted  lot  of 
ways,  and  yours,  Mele, — yourfi  . . . Oh, 
you  shall  get  well !”  he  cried,  loyishly.  “ T 
will  make  you  so  happy  you  will  have  to  get 
well.  Mele,  Mele,  Mele !”  he  entreated  her. 

Mele  lifted  a shining,  inscrutable*  smile. 
She  put  up  her  hand  to  his  cheek. 
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tough  pasturage  under  the  imbrowning 
oaks  and  elms,  and  the  olive-graying 
willows,  beside  the  full,  still  streams 
scarce  wetter  than  the  ground  they 
dreamed  through. 

We  did  not  reach  Boston  until  six 
o’clock,  when  the  day  was  already 
waning,  and  the  Stump  of  St.  Botolph’s 
Church  stood  dim  against  the  sky.  It 
was  a long  drive  through  the  suburban 
streets  from  the  station  to  the  hotel, 
wliich  we  found  full,  and  which  with  its 
crazy  floors  touched  the  fancy  as  full  of 
something  besides  guests.  But  it  was 
well  for  us  so,  lH*cause  across  the  market- 
place, which  forms  the  chief  public  square 
of  Boston,  was  a far  better  hotel,  where 
we  were  welcomed  to  the  old-fashioned 
ideal  of  the  English  inn,  such  as  I did 
not  so  nearly  realize  anywhere  else.  The 
ideal  was  a little  impaired  by  the  electric 
light  in  our  bedrooms,  but  it  was  not  a 
very  brilliant  electric  light,  and  there 
was  a damp  cold  in  the  corridors  which 
allowed  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  In 
the  dining-room,  which  was  also  the 
reading-room,  there  was  an  admirable 
image  of  a fire  in  the  grate,  and  a pre- 
vailing warmth  and  brightness  which 
cheered  the  heart  of  exile.  When  we 
])resently  had  dinner,  specialized  for  us 
by  certain  difFcrencc^s  from  that  of  two 
other  travellers,  there  seem(‘d  nothing 
more  to  ask,  except  the  conversation  of 
our  companions,  and  this  we  duly  had, 
(piite  as  if  we  were  four  wayfarers  met 
tluTc  in  a book.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
])rove(l  a solicitor  from  Bath,  and  that 
ma<le  me  feel  more  at  home,  knowing 
and  loving  Bath  as  T did.  It  did  not 
matter  that  in  trying  for  some  mutual 
acciuaintance  there  we  failed;  our  good- 
will was  everything;  and  the  solicitor 
was  intelligent  and  agreeable.  The 
other  gentleman,  tall,  <lark,  of  urbane 
statelini‘ss,  was  soiiKuhing  more,  in  the 
touch  of  Oriental  suavity  which,  more 
than  his  nose,  betrayed  him;  and  it  jip- 
peared,  in  delightful  suggestion  of  the 
old-time  <*ommer(*ial  intimacy  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  coasts,  that  he  was 
from  Holland,  and  next  morning  at 
breakfast  he  rleveloped  a large  valise, 
which  I now  think  held  sami)les.  If  he 
was  a Dutch  Jew,  he  was  ])robably  a 
Spanish  Jew  by  dcsecait,  and  what  will 
the  difficult  r(‘a(kT  have  more,  in  the 


materials  for  his  romance?  Did  we 
gather  about  the  grate  after  we  had 
done  dinner,  and  each  tell  the  story  of 
his  life,  or  at  least  the  most  remarkable 
thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  him? 

I cannot  say,  but  I remember  that  my 
friend  and  I,  in  my  instant  hunger  for 
Boston,  which  was  greater  than  my  hun- 
ger for  dinner,  set  forth  while  the  meal 
was  preparing,  and  visited  the  Church  of 
St.  Botolph.  To  reach  it  we  had  to 
pass  through  the  greater  length  of  the 
market-place,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  England,  and  the  worthy  ancestress 
of  Fancuil  Hall  and  Quincy  market- 
places, which  arc  the  most  picturesque  in 
America.  At  one  side  of  its  triangle  is 
the  birthplace  and  dwelling  of  Jean  In- 
gelow,  and  at  the  point  nearest  the  church 
is  the  statue  of  Herbert  Ingram,  the  less 
famous,  but  more  locally  recognized  Bos- 
tonian, who  founded  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  with  the  money  he  made  by 
the  invention  and  sale  of  Old  Parr’s  Pills. 
He  was  thrice  sent  to  Parliament  from 
his  native  town,  and  he  related  it  to 
America,  after  two  centuries,  b.y  drown- 
ing in  Lake  Michigan.  “R.  N.,”  the 
otherwise  anonymous  author  of  a very 
intelligent  and  agreeable  Handbook  of 
Boston,”  relates  that  in  his  first  canvass 
for  Parliament  Ingram  was  opposed  by 
a gentleman  who,  when  he  asked  the 
voices  of  the  voters,  after  the  old  English 
fashion,  was  told  by  four  of  them  in 
succession  that  they  were  promised  to 
their  cousin  Ingram,”  and  wdio  thereupon 
d(*clared  that  if  he  had  known  Ingram 
“ was  cousin  to  the  whole  town  ” he  would 
never  have  stood  against  him.  Like  the 
Bostonians  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bos- 
tonians of  Lincolnshire  were  in  fact 
closely  knit  together  by  ties  of  kinship, 
owing,  R.  N.”  believes,  to  the  isolation 
of  Boston  before  the  draining  of  its 
fens,  and  not  to  their  conviction  that 
tluTc  wer(‘  no  outsiders  worthy  to  mate 
with  them. 

The  house  wh(*re  the  martyrologist 
John  Fox  first  saw  the  light  was  replaced 
long  ago  by  a famous  old  inn,  pulled 
down  in  its  turn;  but  the  many  and 
many  Americans  who  visit  Boston  may 
still  visit  the  house  where  J(‘an  Tngelow 
was  born.  Wliether  they  may  s('e  more 
than  tlie  outside  of  it  I <lo  not  know 
from  experiment  or  even  inquiry.  R. 
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N.”  will  say  nothing  of  her  but  that  she 
w;a8  born,  and  that  her  father  was  a 
banker;  perhaps  he  thinks  that  she  has 
spoken  sufficiently  for  herself. 

The  air  of  the  market-place,  as  wo 
crossed  to  the  church,  was  of  a pleasant, 
coolish  bleakness,  and  the  Witham  was 
coldly  washing  under  the  wall  which 
keeps  St.  Botolph  from  it.  In  the  dim- 
ness we  could  have  only  a conjecture  of 
the  church’s  outward  beauty,  and  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  tower  climbing  into  the 
evening,  where  it  has  hailed  so  many 
myriads  of  moving  ships,  and  beckoned 
them  to  safety.  But  within,  where  it 
was  already  night,  the  church  was  cheer- 
fully luminous  with  Welsbach  lights, 
which  showed  it  all  wreathed  and  gar- 
landed for  a harvest  festival,  begun  the 
day  before,  and  to  be  concluded  now  with 
some  frt  religious  observance.  The  blos- 
soms and  leaves  were  a little  wilted  and 
withered,  but  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  there  in  sturdy  endurance,  and 
together  they  swathed  the  pulpit  from 
which  John  Cotton  used  to  preach,  and 
all  but  hid  its  structure  from  view, 
like  flowers  of  rhetoric  softening  some 
hard  doctrine. 

Apparently,  however.  Cotton’s  doctrine 
was  not  anywise  too  hard,  or  even 
hard  enough,  for  such  “ a factious  people, 
who  were  imbued  with  the  Puritan  spir- 
it,” as  he  found  in  Boston,  when  he  was 
first  elected  vicar  of  St.  Botolph’s;  and 
it  was  not  till  Archbishop  Laud’s  eccle- 
siastical tyrannies  began  that  he  came 
to  see  the  Sin  of  Conformity  ” and  to 
preach  resistance.  His  conflict  with  the 
authorities  went  so  far  that  exile  to  an- 
other Boston  in  another  hemisphere  be- 
came his  only  hope.  Or,  as  Lord  Dorset 
intimated,  “ if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
drunkenness,  unclcanness,  or  any  lesser 
fault,  he  could  have  obtained  his  par- 
don, but  as  he  was  guilty  of  Puritanism, 
and  Non-conformity,  the  crime  was  noii- 
pardonable;  and  therefore  he  advised 
him  to  flee  for  his  safety.” 

The  f^)tton  Chapel,  so  called,  was  re- 
stored mainly  with  moneys  r(*ceived  from 
Cotton’s  posterity,  lineal  or  lateral,  in 
his  city  of  refuge  overseas,  and  “ the 
corbels  that  support  the  timbered  ceiling 
are  earvt  d with  the  arms  of  certain  of 
the  early  colonists  of  New  England.” 
Edward  Everett,  one  of  Cotton’s  de- 


scendants, wrote  the  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  which  ‘‘  R.  N.”  has  Eng- 
lished in  verse,  and  I am  the  more 
scrupulous  to  quote  it,  because,  as  I must 
own  with  my  usual  reluctant  honesty,  I 
quite  missed  seeing  the  Cotton  Chapel. 

That  here  John  Cotton’s  memory  may 
survive 

Where  for  so  long  he  labored  when  alive. 

In  Jameses  reign  and  Charles’s,  ere  it 
ceased — 

A grave,  skilled,  learned,  earnest  parish- 
priest  : 

Till  from  the  strife  that  tossed  the  Church 
of  God 

He  in  a new  world  sought  a new  abode. 

To  a new  England,  a new  Boston  came, 
(That  took,  to  honor  him,  that  reverend 
name ) 

Fed  the  first  flock  of  Christ  that  gathered 
there — 

Till  death  deprived  it  of  its  shepherd’s  care — 
There  well  resolved  all  doubts  of  mind  per- 
plext, 

Whether  with  cares  of  this  world  or  the 
next ; 

Two  centuries  five  lustra  from  the  year 
That  saw  the  exile  leave  his  labors  here. 
His  family,  his  townsmen,  with  delight — 
(W^iom  to  the  task  their  English  kin  in- 
vite)— • 

To  the  fair  fane  he  served  so  well  of  yore. 
His  name,  in  two  worlds  honored,  thus 
restore. 

This  chapel  renovate,  this  tablet  place. 

In  this,  tlie  year  of  man’s  recovered  Grace, 
1855. 

I missed  most  of  the  other  memorable 
things  in  the  church  that  night,  but  I 
saw  fleetingly  some  of  the  beautiful 
tombs  for  which  it  is  famous;  the  effigies 
of  the  dead  lay  in  their  niches,  quietly, 
as  if  already  tucked  away  for  the  night, 
in  the  secular  sleep  of  the  dust  beneath. 
The  tombs  were  more  famous  than  they, 
and  more  beautiful,  if  the  faces  of  some 
were  true  likenesses,  but  after  so  many 
centuries  one  ought  not  to  require  even 
women  to  be  pretty. 

We  had  not  begun  to  have  enough  of 
Boston  yet,  and  after  dinner  we  went  a 
long  walk  up  the  Witham,  away  from 
the  parapet  before  the  church,  under 
which  its  deep  tides  are  always  washing 
to  and  fro.  In  the  dimness,  after  we 
had  got  a little  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  there  seemed  shipyards  along  the 
river’s  course,  but  at  one  place  there  was 
a large  building  brilliantly  lighted,  which 
from  certain  effects  at  the  windows  we 
decided  to  be  a printing-office  on  the 
scale  of  those  in  and  near  our  own  Bos- 
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ton.  What  was  our  shame  and  grief  the 
next  morning  to  find  it  was  a cigar  fac- 
tory, and  to  learn  that  cigar  and  ciga- 
rette making  was  almost  the  chief  indus- 
try of  the  mother  Boston.  There  are  really 
two  large  tobacco  factories  there  running 
overtime,  and  always  advertising  for 
more  women  and  girls  to  do  their  work; 
.and  in  our  Boston,  not  so  long  ago,  smok- 
ing in  the  street  was  forbidden ! Such 
are  the  ironies  of  life. 

What  the  shipyards  had  turned  into  by 
daylight,  I do  not  now  remember.  The 
Witham  had  turned  into  a long,  deep 
gash,  cut  down  into  the  clay  twenty  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  flood  tides.  We 
crossed  on  a penny  ferry  which  the  cur- 
rent pushed  over  in  the  manner  of  the 
earliest  ferries,  near  the  tobacco  factory, 
and  came  back  into  the  heart  of  the 
town  through  streets  of  low  stone  houses, 
with  few  buildings  of  note  to  dignify 
their  course.  Small  craft  lay  along  the 
steep  muddy  shores,  and  at  one  place  a 
little  excursion  steamer  was  waiting  for 
the  tide  to  come  in  and  float  it  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  promise  of  sailing  at 
ten  o’clock.  We  idly  longed  to  make  its 
voyage  with  it,  and  if  the  chance  were 
offering  now,  I certainly  should  not  fore- 
go it  as  I did  then.  But  when  you  are 
in  a foreign  place,  no  matter  how  much 
you  have  travelled  and  how  well  you 
know  that  it  will  not  offer  soon  again, 
you  reject  the  most  smiling  ch^ce 
because  you  think  you  can  take  it 
any  time. 

The  morning  was  soft  and  warm,  with 
a sun  shining  amiably  on  the  rather 
commonplace  old  town.  I had  risen  be- 
times that  I might  go  and  get  a Spanish 
melon  for  my  breakfast,  but  at  eight 
o’clock  I found  the  fruiterer’s  locked  and 
barred  against  me.  I lingered  and  hun- 
gered for  the  melons  which  I saw  in  his 
window,  and  tluui  I tried  other  fruiter- 
ers, but  none  of  them  were  stirring  yet. 
I reflected  how  different  it  would  have 
been  in  our  own  Boston;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  market  people  coming 
into  the  squan^  and  beginning  to  dress 
their  stalls  with  vegetables,  and  fish,  and 
native  fruits,  such  as  hard  pears  and 
knotty  apples,  I do  not  know  how  ill  I 
might  have  come  away  thinking  of  that 
idle  mother  Boston.  In  other  squares 
there  were  cattle  for  sale  later,  and  fish, 


but  I cannot  in  even  my  present  leniency 
claim  that  the  markets  were  open  at  the 
hour  which  the  genteeler  commerce  of 
the  place  found  so  indiscreet.  They  were 
irregular  spaces  of  a form  in  keeping 
with  the  general  shambling  and  shape- 
less character  of  the  town,  which,  once 
for  all,  I must  own  was  not  an  impress- 
ive place. 

The  best  thing  in  it,  and  the  thing 
you  are  always  coming  back  to,  is  the 
beautiful  church,  to  which  we  paid  a secr 
ond  visit  early  in  the  forenoon.  We 
found  it  where  we  left  it  the  night  be- 
fore, lifting  its  tower  from  the  brink  of 
the  Witham,  and  looking  far  out  over 
the  flat  land  to  a sea  no  flatter.  The  land 
seems  indeed,  like  so  much  English  coast, 
merely  the  sea  come  ashore,  and  turned 
into  fens  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  fishermen,  whom,  with  the  deeper 
sea  sailors,  we  saw  about  the  town,  loung- 
ing through  the  crooked  streets,  and 
hanging  bare-armed  upon  the  parapets  of 
the  bridges.  Now  we  found  the  church 
had  about  its  foot  a population  of  Bos- 
tonians for  whom  under  their  flat  grave- 
stones it  had  been  chiming  the  quarters 
from  its  mellow-throated  bells,  while  the 
Bostonians  on  our  side  had  been  hustling 
for  liberty,  and  money,  and  culture,  and 
all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and 
getting  them  in  a measure  that  would 
astonish  their  namesakes.  Within  the 
church  we  saw  again  the  beautiful  tombs 
of  the  night  before,  and  otheis  like  them, 
and  again  we  saw  the  pulpit  of  Jean 
Cotton,  which  we  could  make  out  a little 
better  than  at  first,  because  its  garlands 
were  a little  more  withered  and  shrunk- 
en away.  But  better  than  either  we 
realized  the  perfection  of  the  church  in- 
terior as  a whole,  so  ample,  so  simple, 
such  a comfortable  and  just  sufficient 
eye-full. 

From  other  interests  in  St.  Botolph’s 
you  somehow  keep  always,  or  finally, 
coming  to  the  Stump,  as  the  tower  is 
called  somewhat  in  the  humor  of  our 
Boston.  It  is  not  so  fair  within  as 
without;  that  could  not  be  in  the  nature 
of  things;  and  yet  the  interior  of  the 
tower  has  a claim  upon  the  spectator’s 
wonder,  if  not  his  admiration,  which,  so 
far  as  I know,  the  interior  of  no  other 
tower  has.  It  is  all  treated  as  a loftier 
room  of  the  church,  and  its  ceiling,  a 
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tooke  them,  and  put  them  into  open 
boats,  & ther  rifled  and  ransaked  them, 
searching  them  to  their  shirts  for  money, 
yea  even  the  women  furder  then  became 
modest ie ; and  then  caried  them  back  into 
the  towne,  & made  them  a spectakle  & 
wonder  to  the  multitude,  which  came 
flocking  on  all  sides  to  behould  them.  Be- 
ing thus  first,  by  the  catch poule  officer, 
rifled,  & stripte  of  their  money,  books, 
and  much  other  goods,  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  magistrates,  and  messengers 
sente  to  informe  the  lords  of  the  Coun- 
sell of  them;  and  so  they  were  comited 
to  ward.  Indeed  the  magistrats  used 
them  courteously,  and  shewed  them  what 
favour  they  could;  but  could  not  deliver 
them  till  order  came  from  the  Counsell- 
table.  But  the  issue  was  that  after  a 
months  imprisonmente,  the  greatest  parte 
were  dismiste,  & sent  to  the  places  from 
whence  they  came;  but  7.  of  the  prin- 
cipal! were  still  kept  in  prison,  and  bound 
over  to  the  Assises.” 

My  excellent  “R.  N.”  of  the  ^‘Hand- 
book of  Boston  ” is  anxious  to  have  his 
reader,  as  I in  turn  am  anxious  to  have 
mine,  distinguish  between  these  future 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  gentlemen  and 
scholars  who  later  founded  Boston  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  called  its  name 
after  that  of  the  town  they  had  dwelt  in 
or  often  visited  before  they  left  the 
handsome  keeping  of  the  gentler  life  of 
Lincolnshire.  Such  were  Richard  Bel- 
lingham, Edmund  Quincy,  Thomas  Lev- 
erett,  John  Cotton,  Samuel  Whiting,  and 
others,  known  to  our  colonial  and  na- 
tional history.  Not  even  Bradford  or 
Brewster,  afterwards  dignified  figures  in 
Plymouth  colony,  were  of  the  humble 
band,  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  that  the 
officers  (»f  Boston  took  from  their  vessel. 
“ Pathetic  but  splendid  figures,”  iny 
brave  “ R.  X.”  calls  them,  and  he  t(dls 
how  after  a month’s  jail,  tliey  were  “sent 
home  broken  men,  to  endure  the  scoflFs  of 
their  neighbors  and  the  rigors  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.” 

The  dungeons  which  remain  to  witness 
of  their  hardships  in  Boston  arc  of  thick- 
walled,  iron-grat(‘d  stone,  and  the  cap- 
tives were  fed  on  bread  and  water  with- 
in smell  of  the  roasting  and  broiling  of 
the  (luildhall  kitchens  immediately  be- 
side them.  I will  not  conjecture  with 
“ R.  N.”  that  they  were  put  there  “ by 


a refinement  of  cruelty,”  so  that  they 
might  suffer  the  more  in  that  vicinage. 

“ The  magistrates  ” who  had  “ used  the  m 
courteously  and  showed  them  what  fa- 
vour they  could,”  would  not  have  willed 
that ; but  perhaps  “ the  Counsell-table  ” 
did;  and  it  was  certainly  a hardship  that 
the  dungeons  and  the  kitchens  were  so 
close  together,  as  any  man  may  see  at 
this  day.  Neither  the  dungeons  nor  the 
kitchens  are  any  longer  used;  the  spits 
and  grates  are  rusted  where  the  fires 
blazed,  and  the  cells  where  the  Pilgrims 
suffered  are  now  full  of  large  earthen 
jars.  For  no  other  or  better  reason,  the 
large  open  spaces  of  the  basement  out- 
side of  them  were  scattered  about  with 
agricultural  implements,  ploughs,  har- 
rows, and  the  like.  It  was  the  belief  of  my 
companion,  founded  on  I know  not  what 
fact,  that  the  hall  in  which  the  Pilgrims 
were  tried,  was  a large  upper  chamber 
which  wo  found  occupied  by  a boys’ 
school.  The  door  stood  partly  ajar,  and 
we  could  see  the  master  within  walking 
up  and  down  before  some  twenty  boys, 
as  if  waiting  for  one  of  them  to  answer 
some  question  he  had  put  them.  Per- 
haps it  was  a question  of  local  history, 
for  none  of  them  seemed  able  to  answer 
it;  presently  when  a boy  came  out  on 
some  errand,  and  we  stopped  him,  and 
avsked  him  where  it  was  the  Pilgrims  had 
been  tried,  he  did  not  know,  and  ap- 
parently he  had  never  heard  of  the  Pil- 
grims. He  was  a very  nice-looking  boy, 
and  otherwise  not  unintelligent;  certain- 
ly he  was  well-mannered,  as  nice-looking 
English  boys  are  apt  to  be  with  their 
elders;  perhaps  he  had  heard  too  much 
of  the  Pilgrims,  and  had  purposely  for- 
gotten them.  This  might  very  well  have 
happened  in  a place  like  Boston  where 
such  hordes  of  Americans  are  coming 
every  year,  and  asking  so  many  hard 
questions  concerning  an  incident  of  local 
history  not  wholly  creditable  to  the  place. 

He  could  justly  have  said  that  the  same 
or  worse  might  have  happened  to  the 
Pilgrims  anywhere  else  in  England,  un- 
der the  dread  lord  there  then  was,  and 
in  fact  something  of  the  same  hardship 
did  befall  them  afterwards  at  the  place 
a little  northeast  of  Boston,  which  we 
were  now  to  visit  for  their  piteous  sake. 

“ Tlie  nexte  spring  after,”  as  Bradford 
continues  the  narrative  of  their  sorrows. 
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a forgotten  umbrella,  we  were  met  at 
the  door  by  this  good  girl,  who  had  left 
her  bar  to  fetch  it  in  anticipation  of 
all  question. 

At  Great  Grimsby,  it  seemed,  there 
was  no  vehicle  but  a very  exceptional 
kind  of  caH, — looking  like  a herdic  turn- 
ed wrongside  fore,  and  unable  to  orient 
itself  aright, — available  for  the  long 
drive  to  that  large  comone  a good  way 
distante  from  any  towne,^^  which  we  were 
to  make,  if  we  wished  to  visit  the  scene 
of  the  Pilgrims^  sufferings  in  their  sec- 
ond attempt  to  escape  from  their  dread 
lord.  In  this  strange  equipage,  therefore, 
we  set  out,  and  nine  long  miles  we  drove 
through  a country  which  seemed  to  rise 
with  increasing  surprise  at  us  and  our 
turnout  on  each  inquiry  we  made  for 
the  way  from  chance  passers.  Just 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  town  we  en- 
tered the  region  of  a vast,  evil  smell 
which  we  verified  as  that  of  the  decaying 
fish  spread  upon  the  fields,  for  a fertilizer 
after  they  had  missed  their  market  in 
that  great  fishing  centre.  Otherwise  the 
landscape  was  much  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish landscape  of  the  flatter  parts,  but 
wilder  and  rougher  than  in  the  south 
or  west,  and  constantly  growing  more  so 
as  we  drove  on  and  on.  Our  cabman  kept 
a good  courage,  as  long  as  the  highway 
showed  signs  of  much  travel,  but  when  it 
began  to  falter  away  into  a country  road, 
he  must  have  lost  faith  in  our  sanity, 
though  he  kept  an  effect  of  the  conven- 
tional respect  for  his  nominal  betters 
which  English  cabmen  never  part  with 
except  in  a dispute  about  fares  and  dis- 
tances. We  stayed  him  as  well  as  we 
could  with  some  grapes  and  pears,  which 
we  found  we  did  not  want  after  our 
lunch,  and  which  we  handed  him  up 
through  his  little  trap-door,  but  a plain- 
tive quaver  grew  into  his  voice,  and  he  let 
his  horse  lag  in  the  misgiving  which  it 
probably  shared  with  him.  Nothing  of 
signal  interest  oc^curred  in  our  progress 
exc*ept  at  one  point,  near  a Methodist 
chapel,  where  we  caught  sight  of  a gayly 
painted  blue  van,  lettered  over  with  many 
texts  and  mottoes,  which  iny  friend  ex- 
plained as  one  of  th(‘  vans  itiuerantly 
used  by  extreme  Protestants  of  the  Anne 
Askew  persuasion  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Romanism  in  England. 

The  sign*^  of  travel  luul  not  only  ceased. 


but  a little  in  front  of  us  the  way  was 
barred  by  a gate,  and  beyond  this  gate 
there  was  nothing  but  a sort  of  savage 
pasture,  with  many  red  and  brown  cattle 
in  it,  gathered  questioningly  about  the 
barrier,  or  lifting  their  heads  indifferent- 
ly from  the  grass.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  gate  we  passed  a peasant’s 
cottage,  where  he  was  sociably  getting  in 
his  winter’s  coal,  and  he  and  his  wife 
and  children,  and  the  carter,  all  leaned 
upon  whatever  supports  they  found  next 
them,  and  stared  at  the  extraordinary 
apparition  of  two,  I hope,  personable 
strangers  driving  in  a hansom  of  extreme 
tyjie  into  a cow  pasture.  But  we  were 
not  going  to  give  ourselves  away  to  their 
too  probable  ignorance  by  asking  if  that 
were  the  place  where  the  Pilgrims  who 
founded  New  England  were  first  stopped 
from  going  to  Holland.  ^ 

My  friend  dismounted,  and  opened  the 
gate,  and  we  drove  in  among  the  cattle, 
and  after  they  had  satisfied  a peaceful 
curiosity  concerning  us,  they  went  about 
their  business  of  eating  grass,  and  we 
strayed  over  the  large  comone,”  and 
tried  to  imagine  its  looks  nearly  three 
hundred  years  before.  They  could  not 
have  been  very  different;  the  place  could 
hardly  have  been  much  wilder,  and 
there  was  the  creeke  hard  by  wher  they 
lay,”  the  hapless  women  and  children, 
in  their  boat  at  lowwater,”  while 
the  evening  came  on,  no  doubt,  just 
as  it  was  doing  with  us,  the  weather 
clearing,  and  the  sunset  glassy  and  cold. 
Off  yonder  away  across  the  solitary  moor 
was  the  course  of  the  Humber,  marked 
for  us  by  the  trail  of  a steamer’s  smoke 
through  the  fringes  of  trees,  and  for  them 
by  the  sail  of  the  Dutchman,  who  when  he 
saw  next  day,  that  “ great  company,  both 
horse  and  foote,  with  bills  and  gunes,  and 
other  weapons,”  coming  to  harry  those 
poor  pi'ople,  ‘‘swore  his  countries  oath, 
‘ sacremente,’  and  having  the  wind  faire, 
waiged  his  ancor,  hoysed  sailes,  and 
away,”  leaving  those  desolate  women  and 
tlicir  little  ones  lamenting. 

On  our  way  back  we  stopped  at  a 
little  country  church,  so  peaceful,  so  very 
peaceful,  in  the  evening  light,  where  it 
stood,  withdrawn  from  the  highway, 
Norman  and  Gothic  without,  and  with- 
in all  so  sweet  and  hare  and  clean, 
that  we  could  not  believe  in  the  old  ec- 
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ill.  There  we  remained  in  darkness,  with 
our  curtains  drawn,  and  when,  near  train- 
time,  the  bicyclers  began  to  swarm  about 
the  carriages,  we  heard  them  demanding 
admittance  to  our  compartment  from  our 
faithful  guard,  if  that  is  the  right  way 
to  call  him.  He  turned  them  away  with 
soft  answers,  answers  so  very  soft  that 
we  could  not  make  out  what  he  said,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  inviting  them  into  other 
compartments,  which  he  doubtless  pre- 
tended were  better.  The  murmurs  would 
die  away,  and  then  rise  again,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  knew  that  a baffled 
bicycler  was  pulling  at  our  door,  or  vain- 
ly bumping  against  it.  We  listened  with 


our  hearts  in  our  mouths;  but  no  one 
got  in,  and  the  train  starUnl,  and  we 
oj^ncd  our  baskets  and  began  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  like  two  aristocrats  or  plutocrats. 
What  made  our  inhuman  behavior  worse 
was  that  we  were  really  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  both  professed  friends  of  the 
common  people.  The  story  might  show 
that  when  it  comes  to  a question  of 
selfishness  men  are  all  alike  ready  to 
profit  by  the  unjust  conditions.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
jx^ople  were  only  bicyclers.  If  we  could 
have  conceived  of  them  as  masses  we 
should  have  known  them  for  brothers, 
and  let  them  in,  probably. 


The  Haunted  Palace 

BY  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT 

The  cuckoo  calls  adown  the  green  arcade 

Where  sunshafts  fall  aslant  between  the  leaves; 

He  knows  the  haunted  palace  in  the  glade. 

The  white  pavilion  with  the  shadowy  eaves. 

There  grows  the  orchard  with  the  golden  fruit. 

Whose  old  trees  stand  knee-deep  in  flowering  grass. 
Where  hands  invisible  play  an  unseen  lute. 

And  the  still  moat  gleams  gray  as  ancient  glass. 

Sweet  echoes,  strayed  from  other  days  and  lands. 

Sigh  through  the  chambers  when  the  sun  is  low; 

White  wood-doves — or  a glimpse  of  waved  white  hands? — 
By  the  deep  casements  dimly  glance  and  go. 

The  golden  silence  of  the  leafy  glade 

Now  and  again  seems  stirred  by  some  faint  air; 

Where  green  leaves  glimmer  ^twixt  the  sun  and  shade 
Pale  glints  of  gold  betray  a dryad’s  hair. 

Haunt  of  sweet  sounds  and  sweeter  silences. 

Would  that  at  last  my  wandering  feet  might  win 
To  your  ealm  threshold  bowered  in  forest  trees. 

Pass  the  wide  door  once  more  and  enter  in. 

The  cuckoo  calls  me  down  tlie  gn^en  arcade 
Still  singing  of  the  way  I us(*d  to  know. 

The  path  that  leads  tf)  the  enchanted  glade 

P(‘op1ed  with  dreams  that  tlied  long  years  ago. 
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“By-an’-by”  Brown  of  Blunder  Cove 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


By -AN' -BY”  BROWN  he  was 
called  at  Blunder  Cove.  And  as 
By-an'-by  ” Brown  he  was 
known  within  its  fishing  radius — Grave 
Head  to  Blow-me-down  Billy.  Momen- 
tarily, on  the  wet  night  of  his  landing, 
he  had  been  ^‘Mister”  Brown;  then — 
just  By-an'-by'  ” Brown. 

There  was  no  secret  about  the  baby. 
Young  Brown  was  a bachelor  of  the  out- 
ports:  even  so,  there  was  still  no  secret 
about  the  baby.  Nonsense!  It  was  not 
“ By-an'-by’s.”  It  never  had  been. 
Name?  Tweak.  Given  name?  She. 
What!  Well,  then,  It!  Age?  Recent — 
— somewheres  'long  about  midsummer. 
Blunder  Cove  was  amazed,  but,  being 
used  to  sudden  peril,  to  misfortune,  and 
strange  chances,  was  not  incredulous. 
Blunder  Cove  was  sympathetic:  so  sym- 
pathetic, indeed,  so  quick  to  minister 
and  to  assist,  that  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown, 
aged  fifteen,  having  taken  but  transient 
shelter  for  the  child,  remained  to  rear 
it,  forever  proposing,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed— by  and  by.  So  there  they  were, 
“ By-an’-by  ” Brown  and  the  baby ! And 
the  baby  was  not  By-an’-by’s.”  Every- 
body knew  it — even  the  baby:  perhaps 
best  of  all. 

By-an’-by  ” Brown  had  adopted  the 
baby  at  Back  Yard  Bight  of  the  Labra- 
dor. There  had  been  nothing  else  to  do. 
It  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  what- 
ever the  proprieties,  whatever  the  re- 
quirements of  babies  and  the  inadequacy 
of  bachelors — it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown,  being 
a bachelor  of  tender  years  and  percep- 
tions, to  abandon  even  a baby  at  Back 
Yard  Bight  of  the  Labrador,  having 
first  assisted  at  the  interment  of  the 
mother  and  then  instantly  lost  trace  of 
the  delinquent  father.  The  monstrous 
expedient  had  not  even  occurred  to  him; 
he  made  a hasty  bundle  of  the  baby  and 
took  flight  for  more  populous  neighbor- 
hoods, commanding  advice,  refuge,  and 


infinitely  more  valuable  assistance  from 
the  impoverished  settlements  by  the 
way.  And  thereafter  he  remembered  the 
bleak  and  lonely  reaches  of  Back  Yard 
Bight  as  a stretch  of  coast  where  he  had 
been  considerably  alarmed. 

It  had  been  a wet  night  when  By- 
an’-by  ” Brown  and  the  baby  put  into 
Blunder  Cove — wind  in  the  east;  the 
sea  in  a tumble:  a wet  night,  and  late 
of  it.  All  the  windows  were  black;  and 
the  paths  of  the  place — a waterside  maze 
in  the  lee  of  great  hills — were  knee-deep 
in  a flood  of  darkness.  “ By-an’-by  ” 
Brown  was  downcast : this  because  of 
his  years.  He  was  a lad  of  fifteen.  Fif- 
teen, mark  you ! — a gigantic  fifteen : a 
wise  and  competent  fifteen,  too,  having 
for  seven  years  fended  for  itself  in  the 
turf  huts  of  the  Labrador  and  the  fore- 
castles of  the  lower  coasts.  But  still, 
for  the  moment,  he  was  downcast  by  the 
burden  upon  his  youth.  So  he  knocked 
diffidently  at  the  first  kitchen  door;  and 
presently  he  stood  abashed  in  a burst  of 
warm  light  from  within. 

Shelter?  Oh,  ay!  T’  be  sure.  But 
(in  quick  and  resentful  suspicion): 

B’y,”  Aunt  Pheebe  Luff  demanded, 
“what  ye  got  in  them  ileskins?  Pups?” 

“ By-an’-by  ” Brown  observed  that  there 
were  embers  in  the  kitchen  stove;  that 
steam  was  faintly  rising  from  the  spout 
of  the  kettle. 

“ Baby,”  said  he. 

Aunt  Phmbe  jumped.  “What!”  cried 
she. 

“Jus’  a baby,”  said  “By-an’-by” 
Brown. 

“ W(dl! — you  give  that  there  baby 
here.” 

“ I’ll  be  glad  t’,  ma’m,”  said  young 
“ By-an’-by  ” Brown,  in  childish  tender- 
ness, still  withholding  the  bundle  from 
the  woman’s  extended  arms,  “ but  not 
for  keeps.” 

“For  keeps!”  Aunt  Phiebe  snorted. 

“ No,  ma’m ; not  for  keeps.  I’m  ’low- 
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in’  t’  fetch  it  up  inyself,”  said  By-an'- 
by”  Brown,  by  an’  by.’’ 

Dunderhead  !*’  Aunt  Pha‘be  whis- 
pered, softly. 

And  ‘‘  By-an’-by  Brown,  familiar  with 
the  exigency,  obediently  went  in. 

Then  there  were  lights  in  the  cottages 
of  Blunder  Cove — instantly,  it  seemed. 
And  company — and  tea  and  hard  bread 
and  chatter — in  Skipper  Tom  Luff’s  lit- 
tle white  kitchen.  A roaring  fire  in  the 
stove;  a kettle  that  sang  and  chuckled 
and  danced,  glad  once  more  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  real  business  of  life.  So 
was  the  cradle — glad  to  be  useful  again, 
though  its  activity  had  been  but  for  an 
hour  suspended.  It  went  to  wofk  in  a 
businesslike  way,  with  never  a creak,  in 
response  to  the  gentle  toe  of  “ By-aii’- 
by  ” Brown’s  top-boot.  There  was  an 
inquisition,  too,  through  which  “By-an’- 
by  ” Brown  crooned  to  the  baby,  “ Hush- 
aby !”  and  absently  answered,  “ Uh- 
huh!”  and  “By  an’  by!”  as  placid  as 
could  be.  Concerning  past  troubles:  Oh, 
they  was — ^yesterday.  And  of  future 
difficulties:  Well,  they  was — by  an’  by. 
“Hushaby!”  and  “By  an’  by!”  So 
they  gave  him  a new  name — “ By-an’- 
by  ” Brown — because  he  was  of  those 
whose  past  is  forgot  in  yesterday  and 
whose  future  is  no  more  inimical  than — 
well,  jus’  by  an’  by. 

“ By-an’-by  ” Brown  o’  Blunder  Cov(‘ 
— paddle-punt  fishiu’  tlic^  Blow-rne-down 
grounds.  . . . 

It  had  not  befui  for  keei)s.  “ By-an’- 
by  ’’  Brown  resisted  in  a fashion  so  res- 
olute that  no  encroachment  upon  his 
rights  was  accomplished  by  Aunt  Phcebe 
Luff.  He  had  wandered  too  long  alone 
to  be  willing  to  yield  up  a property  in 
hearts,  once  he  po.ssess(’d  it.  And  Blun- 
der Cove  approved.  The  logic  was  sim- 
ple: “ //  By-an’-by  Brown  took  the 
child  t’  raise,  wliy,  then,  nobody  else 
would  have  t’.”  The  j)roceeding  was 
never  regarded  as  extraordinary.  No- 
body said,  “ How  queer!”  It  was  lookc'd 
upon  rnendy  as  a cornmendably  philan- 
thropic undertaking  on  the  part  of  “ By- 
an’-by  ” Brown;  the  accident  of  his  sex 
and  situation  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
problem.  Tims,  wlien  Aunt  Phad)e’s 
fostering  care  was  no  longer  im])erative. 


“ By-an’-by  ” Brown  said  Now  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  and  departed  with 
the  baby.  By  that  time,  of  course,  there 
was  an  establishment:  a whitewashed 
cottage  by  the  waterside,  a stage,  a flake, 
a punt — all  the  achievement  of  “ By-an’- 
By’s  ” own  hands.  A new  account,  too : 
this  on  the  ledger  of  Wull  and  Company, 
trading  the  French  Shore  with  the  Al- 
ways Loadt^d,  putting  in  off  and  on. 

“ By-an’-by’s  ” baby  began  to  grow 
perceptibly.  “ By-an’-by  ” just  kept  on 
growing:  ’lowin’  t’  stop,  sometime — by 
an’  by.  It  happened — by  an’  by.  This 
was  when  he  was  two-and-twenty ; by 
which  time,  according  to  enthusiastic 
observers  from  a more  knowing  and  ap- 
preciative world,  he  was  Magnificent. 
The  splendor  consisted,  it  was  said,  in 
bulk,  muscle,  and  the  like;  some\vhat, 
too,  perhaps,  in  poise  and  glance;  but 
Blunder  Cove  knew  that  these  external 
and  relatively  insignificant  aspects  were 
transcended  by  the  spiritual  graces 
which  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown  displayed. 
He  was  religious;  but  it  must  be  added 
that  he  was  amiable.  A great,  tender, 
devoted  dog,  “ By-on’-by  ” Brown.  This 
must  be  said  for  him:  that  if  he  by-an’- 
byed  the  unpleasant  necessities  into  a 
future  too  distant  to  be  troublesome,  he 
by-an’-byed  the  appearance  of  evil  to 
the  same  far  exile. 

After  all,  it  may  be  a virtue  to  ])rac- 
tise  the  art  of  by-an’-bying. 

As  for  the  baby  at  this  period,  the  age 
of  seven  years,  the  least  said  the  less 
conspicuous  the  failure  to  say  anything 
adequate.  Language  was  never  before 
so  helplessly  mocked.  It  may  be  ven- 
tured, however,  to  prove  the  poverty  of 
words,  that  dispassionately  viewed  through 
the  eyes  of  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown  she  was 
angelic.  “Jus’  a wee  li’l  mite  of  a an- 
gel !”  said  he.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
altogether  original,  nor  is  it  specific; 
but  it  satisfied  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown’s 
idea  of  perfection.  A slim  little  slip  of 
a maid  of  the  roguishly  sly  and  dimpled 
sort;  a maid  of  delicate  fashioning,  ex- 
quisite of  feature — a maid  of  impulsiv<‘ 
affections.  Exact  in  everything;  and  ex- 
acting, too — in  a captivating  way.  And 
herein  was  propagated  the  germ  of  dis- 
quietude for  “ By-an’-by”  Brown,  prom- 
ising, ind(*ed  (fostered  by  the  folly  of 
procrastination),  a more  tragic  develop- 
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ment.  " By-an^-by’s  ” baby  was  used  to 
saying,  ‘‘You  told  me  so.”  Also,  “But 
you  promisedJ^  The  particular  difficulty 
confronting  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown  was  the 
baby^s  insistent  curiosity,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  age  of  seven,  concerning 
the  whereabouts  of  her  father  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  return. 

Brown  had  piqued  it  into  being,  just 
by  saying — “By  an’  byl” 

“ Ay,”  says  she ; “ but  when  will  he  be 
cornin’  back?” 

“ Why,”  he  answered,  bewildered — 
“by  an’  by!” 

It  was  a familiar  evasion.  The  maid 
frowned.  “ Is  you  sure  ?”  she  demand- 
ed, sceptically. 

“ Ye  bet  ye !”  he  was  prompt  to  reply, 
feeling  bound,  now,  to  convince  her, 
whatever  came  of  it;  “he’ll  be  cornin’ 
back — by  an’  by.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  maid,  relieved, 
“ I s’pose  so.” 

Brown  had  never  disclosed  the  brutal 
delinquency  of  Long  Bill  Tweak.  Not 
to  the  maid,  because  he  could  not  wound 
her;  not  to  Blunder  Cove,  because  he 
would  not  shame  her.  The  revelation 
must  be  made,  of  course;  but  not  now — 
by  an’  by.  The  maid  knew  that  her 
mother  was  dead  beyond  recall — no  mys- 
tery was  ever  made  of  that;  and  there 
ended  the  childish  wish  and  wonder  con- 
cerning that  poor  woman.  But  her  fa- 
ther ? Here  was  an  inviting  mystery.  No, 
he  was  not  what  you  might  call  dead — 
jus’  sort  o’  gone  away.  Would  he  ever 
come  back?  Oh,  sure!  no  need  o’  fret- 
tin’  about  that;  he^d  be  back — ^by  an’  by. 
Had  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown  said  Never, 
the  problem  would  have  been  disposed  of, 
once  and  for  all;  the  fretting  over  with, 
once  and  for  all.  But  what  he  said  was 
this  uncourageous  and  specious  by  an’ 
by.  So  the  maid  waited  in  interested 
speculation,  then  impatiently.  For  she 
wae  used  to  saying,  “You  told  me  so.” 
Also,  “ But  then  you  promised” 

As  by  an’  by  overhauled  by  an’  by 
in  the  days  of  “By-an’-by”  Brown,  and 
as  the  ultimate  by  an’  by  became  im- 
minent, “ By-an’-by  ” Brown  was  ever 
more  disquieted. 

“ But,”  says  the  maid,  “ by  an’  by 
is  never.” 

“ Oh  my,  no !”  he  protested. 

She  tapped  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  a 
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long  little  forefinger,  and  emphasized 
every  word  with  a stouter  tap.  “ Yes — 
it — is!”  said  she. 

“ Not  never”  cried  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown. 

“ Then,”  says  she,  “ is  it  to-morrow  ?” 

Brown  violently  shook  his  head. 

“ Is  it  nex’  week  ?” 

“Goodness,  no!” 

“ Well,”  she  insisted — and  she  took 
“ By-an’-by’s  ” face  between  her  palms 
and  drew  it  close  to  search  his  eyes— 
“is  it  nex’  year?” 

“ Maybe.” 

She  touched  the  tip  of  her  white  little 
nose  to  the  sunburnt  tip  of  his.  “ But 
is  it?”  she  persisted. 

“ Uh-huh,”  said  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown, 
recklessly,  quite  overcome,  committing 
himself  beyond  redemption ; “ nex’  year.” 

And  “ By-an’-by’s  ” baby  remembered. 

Next  year  began,  of  course,  with  the 
first  day  of  January.  And  a day  with 
wind  and  snow  it  was!  Through  the  in- 
terval of  three  months  preceding,  Brown 
had  observed  the  approach  of  this  veri- 
table by  an’  by  with  rising  alarm.  And 
on  New-year’s  day,  why,  there  it  was: 
by  an’  by  come  at  last ! “ By-an’-by  ” 

Brown,  though  twenty-two,  was  fright- 
ened. No  wonder ! Hitherto  his  life 
had  not  been  perturbed  by  insoluble  be- 
wilderments- But  how  to  produce  Long 
Bill  Tweak  from  the  mist  into  which  he 
had  vanished  at  Back  Yard  Bight  of  the 
Labrador  seven  years  ago?  It  was  be- 
yond him.  Who  could  call  Bill  Tweak 
from  seven  years  of  time  and  the  very 
waste  places  of  space?  Not  “By-an’- 
by”  Brown,  who  could  only  ponder  and 
sigh  and  scratch  his  curly  head.  And 
here  was  the  maid,  used  to  saying,  as 
maids  of  seven  will,  “But  you  told  me 
so !”  and,  “ You  promised!”  So  “ By-an’- 
by  ” Brown  was  downcast  as  never  before ; 
but,  before  the  day  was  spent,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  unforeseen  might  yet  for- 
tuitously issue  in  the  salvation  of  him- 
self and  the  baby. 

“Maybe,”  thought  he — ^“by  an’  by!” 

As  January  progressed,  the  maid  grew 
more  eager  and  still  more  confident.  He 
promised,  thinks  she;  also,  He  told  me 
so.  There  were  times,  as  the  terrified 
Brown  observed,  when  this  eagerness  so 
possessed  the  child  that  she  trembled  in 
a fashion  to  make  him  shiver.  She 
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V70uld  start  from  her  chair  by  the  stove 
when  a knock  came  late  o’  windy  nights 
on  the  kitchen  door;  she  would  stare  up 
the  frozen  harbor  to  the  tickle  by  day 
— ^peep  through  the  curtains,  interrupt 
her  housewifely  duties  to  keep  watch  at 
the  window. 

Anyhow,  he  will  come,”  says  she, 
quite  confidently,  ‘^hy  an’  by.” 

"Uh-huhl”  Brown  must  re8X>ond. 

' What  was  a shadow  upon  the  gentle 
spirit  of  ^^By-an’-by”  Brown  was  the 
sunlight  of  certain  expectation  irradia- 
ting " By-an’-b^s  ” baby.  But  the  maid 
fell  ill.  Nobo^  knew  why.  Suspicion 
dwelt  like  a skeleton  with  ^^By-an’-by” 
Brown;  but  this  he  did  not  divulge  to 
Blunder  Cove.  Nothin’  much  the  mat- 
ter along  o’  she,  said  the  Cove;  jus’  a 
little  spell  o’  somethin’  or  other.  It  was 
a childish  indisposition,  i)erhaps — ^but 
come  with  fever  and  pallor  and  a poig- 
nant restlessness.  ‘^By-an’-by”  Brown 
had  never  before  known  how  like  to  a 
black  cloud  the  future  of  a man  might 
be.  At  any  rate,  she  must  be  put  to 
bed;  whereupon,  of  course,  ^^By-an’-by” 
Brown  indefinitely  put  off  going  to  bed, 
having  rather  stand  watch,  he  said.  It 
was  presently  a question  at  Blunder 
Cove:  who  was  the  more  wan  and  piti- 
able, " By-an’-by’s  ” baby,  being  sick,  or 

By-an’-by,”  being  anxious?  And  there 
was  no  cure  anywhere  to  be  had — ^no 
cure  for  either.  " By-an’-by  ” Brown 
conceived  that  the  appearance  of  Long 
Bill  Tweak  would  instantly  work  a mir- 
acle upon  the  maid.  But  where  was  Bill 
Tweak?  There  was  no  magic  at  hand 
to  accomplish  the  feat  of  summoning  a 
scamp  from  Nowhere! 

One  windy  night  "By-an’-by”  Brown 
sat  with  the  child  to  comfort  her. 
’low,”  he  drawled,  “that  you  wisht  a 
wonderful  sight  that  your  father  was 
here.” 

“Uh-AuA/”  the  maid  exclaimed. 

Brown  sighed.  “ I s’pose,”  he  muttered. 

“ Is  he  cornin’  ?”  she  demanded. 

“ Oh — ^by  an’  by  I” 

“ I wisht  ’twas  note?,”  said  she.  “ That 
I does!” 

Brown  listened  to  the  wind.  It  was 
blowing  high  and  bitterly:  a winter  wind 
with  snow  from  the  northeast.  “ By-an’- 
by  ” was  troubled. 

“I  ’low,”  said  he,  hopelessly,  “that 


you’ll  love  un  a sights  won’t  ye? — when 
he  comes?” 

“Ye  bet  ye!”  the  maid  answered. 

“More  ’n  ye  love — some  folks?” 

“A  lot,”  said  she. 

Brown  was  troubled.  He  heard  the 
kitchen  stove  snore  in  its  familiar  way, 
the  kettle  bubble,  the  old  wind  assault 
the  cottage  he  had  builded  for  the  baby; 
and  he  remembered  recent  years — and 
was  troubled. 

“Will  ye  love  un  more,”  he  asked, 
anxiously,  turning  his  face  from  the 
child,  “than  ye  loves  me?” 

She  hesitated. 

“Ye  won’t,  will  ye?”  he  implored. 

“ ’Twill  be  different,”  said  she. 

“Will  it?”  he  aske^  rather  vacantly. 

“ Ye  see,”  she  explained,  “ he’ll  be  my 
father.^^ 

“ Then,”  suggested  “ By-an’-by,”  “ ye’ll 
be  goin’  away  along  o’  he? — when  he 
comes  ?” 

“Oh  my,  no!” 

“Ye’ll  not?  Ye’ll  stay  along  o’  me?” 

“Why,  ye  see,”  she  b^n,  bewildered, 
“ I’ll — ^why,  o’  course.  I’ll — Oh,”  she  com- 
plained, “what  ye  ask  me  that  for?” 

“Jus’  couldn’t  help  it,”  said  “By-an’- 
by,”  humbly. 

The  maid  began  to  cry. 

“Don’t!”  pleaded  “By-an’-by”  Brown. 
“Jus’  can’t  etand  it.  I’ll  do  anything  if 
ye’ll  on’y  stop  cryin’.  Ye  can  have  your 
father.  Ye  needn’t  love  me  no  more. 
Ye  can  go  away  along  o’  he.  An’  he’ll 
be  cornin’  soon,  too.  Ye’ll  see  if  he  don’t. 
Jus’  by  an’  by — by  an’  by!” 

“ ’Tis  never,”  the  maid  sobbed. 

“No,  no!  By  an’  by  is  soon.  Wl^,” 
cried  “By-an’-by”  Brown,  perceiving 
that  this  intelligence  stopped  the  child’s 
tears,  “ by  an’  by  is — ^wonderful  soon.” 

“ To-morrow?” 

“Well,  no;  but — ” 

“ ’Tis  never !”  ^e  wailed. 

“’Tis  nex’  week!”  cried  “By-an’-by” 
f^rown.  ... 

When  the  dawn  of  Monday  morning 
confronted  “By-an’-by”  Brown,  he  was 
appalled.  Here  was  a desperately  mo- 
mentous situation:  by  an’  by  must  be 
faced — at  last.  Where  was  Long  Bill 
Tweak?  Nobody  knew.  How  could 
Long  Bill  Tweak  be  fetched  from  No- 
where? Brown  scratched  his  head.  But 
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Long  Bill  Tweak  must  be  fetched;  for 
here  was  the  maid,  chirpin^  about  the 
kitchen — turned  out  early,  ecodl  t'  clean 
house  against  her  father’s  coming. 
Cured?  Ay,  that  she  was — the  mouse! 
‘^By-an’-by”  Brown  dared  not  contem- 
plate her  collapse  at  midnight  of  Satur- 
day. But  chance  intervened.  On  Tues- 
day morning  Long  Bill  Tweak  made 
Blunder  Cove  on  the  way  from  Lancy 
Loop  to  St.  Johns  to  join  the  sealing 
fleet  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Long 
Bill  Tweak  in  the  flesh!  It  was  still 
blowing  high;  he  had  come  out  of  the 
snow  — a shadow  in  the  white  mist, 
rounding  the  tickle  rocks,  observed  from 
all  the  windows  of  Blunder  Cove,  but 
changing  to  Long  Bill  Tweak  himself, 
ill-kempt,  surly,  gruff-voiced,  vicious- 
eyed, at  the  kitchen  door  of  By-an’-by  ” 
Brown’s  cottage. 

Long  Bill  Tweak  begged  the  maid, 
with  a bristle-whiskered  twitch — a scowl, 
mistakenly  delivered  as  a smile  — for 
leave  to  lie  the  night  in  that  place. 

The  maid  was  afraid  with  a fear  she 
had  not  known  before.  "We’re  ’lowin’ 
for  company,”  she  objected. 

" Come  in  1”  " By-an’-by  ” called  from 
the  kitchen. 

The  maid  fled  in  a fright  to  the  inner 
room,  and  closed  the  door  upon  herself; 
but  Long  Bill  Tweak  swaggered  in. 

" Tweak !”  gasped  " By-an’-by  ” Brown. 

" Brown !”  growled  Long  Bill  Tweak. 

There  was  the  silence  of  uttermost 
amazement;  but,  presently,  with  a jerk, 
Tweak  indicated  the  door  through  which 
" By-an’-by’s  ” baby  had  fled. 

" It  ?”  he  whispered. 

Brown  nodded. 

" ’Low  I’ll  be  goin’  on,”  said  Long  Bill 
Tweak,  making  for  the  windy  day. 

" Ye’ll  go,”  answered  " By-an’-by  ” 
Brown,  quietly,  interposing  his  great 
body,  "when  ye’re  let;  not  afore.” 

Long  Bill  Tweak  contented  himself 
with  the  hospitality  of  " By-an’-by  ” 
Brown.  , . . 

That  night,  when  Brown  had  talked 
with  the  maid’s  father  for  a long,  long 
time  by  the  kitchen  stove,  the  maid  be- 
ing then  turned  in,  he  softly  opened  the 
bedroom  door  and  entered,  closing  it 
absent-mindedly  behind  him,  dwelling 
the  while,  in  deep  distress,  upon  the 


agreement  he  had  wrested  by  threat  and 
purchase  from  Long  Bill  Tweak.  The 
maid  was  still  awake  because  of  terror; 
she  was  glad,  indeed,  to  have  caught 
sight  of  " By-an’-by  ” Brown’s  broad, 
kindly  young  countenance  in  the  beam 
of  light  from  the  kitchen,  though  down- 
cast, and  she  snuggled  deeper  into  the 
blankets,  not  afraid  any  more.  " By- 
an’-by”  touched  a match  to  the  cancUe 
wick  with  a great  hand  that  trembled. 
He  lingered  over  the  simple  act — loath 
to  come  nearer  to  the  evil  necessity  of 
the  time.  For  Long  Bill  Tweak  was  per- 
suaded now  to  be  fatherly  to  the  child; 
and  " By-an’-by  ” Brown  must  yield  her, 
according  to  her  wish.  He  sat  for  a time 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  bed,  clinging  to 
the  maid’s  hand;  and  he  thought,  in  his 
gentle  way,  that  it  was  a very  small, 
very  dear  hand,  and  that  he  would  wish 
to  touch  it  often,  when  he  could  not. 

Presently  Brown  sighed;  then,  taking 
heart,  he  joined  issue  with  his  trouble. 

"I  ’low,”  he  began,  "that  you  wisht 
your  father  was  here.” 

The  maid  did. 

" I ’low,”  he  pursued,  " that  you  wisht 
he  was  here  this  very  minute.” 

That  the  maid  did! 

"I  ’low,”  said  "By-an’-by,”  softly, 
lifting  the  child’s  hand  to  his  lips, 
"that  you  wisht  the  man  in  the  kitchen 
was  him.” 

" No,”  the  maid  answered,  sharply. 

"Ye  doesn’t?” 

" Ye  bet  ye — no !”  said  she. 

"Eh?”  gasped  the  bewildered  Brown. 

The  maid  sat  upright  and  stiff  in  bed. 
"Oh  my!”  she  demanded,  in  alarm,  "he 
isnH,  is  he?” 

"No,”  said  "By-an’-by”  Brown. 

"Sure?” 

"Isn’t  I jus’  toV  ye  so?”  he  answered, 
beaming. 

Long  Bill  Tweak  followed  the  night 
into  the  shades  of  forgotten  time.  . . . 

Came  Wednesday  upon  "By-an’-by” 
Brown  in  a way  to  make  the  heart  jump. 
Midnight  of  Saturday  was  now  fairly 
over  the  horizon  of  his  adventurous  sea. 
Wednesday ! Came  Thursday — ^prompt 
to  the  minute.  Days  of  bewildered  inac- 
tion! And  now  the  cottage  was  ship- 
shape to  the  darkest  comers  of  its  clos- 
ets. Shipshape  as  a wise  and  knowing 
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maid  of  seven^  used  to  housewifely  oc- 
cupations, could  make  it,  which  was  as 
shipshape  as  shipshape  could  be,  thougdi 
you  may  not  believe  it.  There  was  no 
more  for  the  maid  to  do  but  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  confidently  expectant 
gaze  to  await  the  advent  of  her  hax>* 
piness.  Thursday  morning,  and  By- 
an^-by  ” Brown  had  not  mastered  his 
bearings.  Three  days  more:  Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday.  It  occurred,  then,  to 
“By-an^-by^  Brown  — at  precisely  ten 
o’clock  of  Friday  morning — that  his 
hope  lay  in  Jim  Turley  of  Candle- 
stick Cove,  an  obliging  man.  They  jus’ 
had  t’  be  a father,  didn’t  they?  But 
they  wasn*t  no  father  no  more*  Well, 
then,  ecodl  fMhe  one.  Had  V be  a fa- 
ther, somehow,  didn’t  they?  And — ^well — 
there  was  Jim  Turley  o’  Candlestick 
Cove.  He’d  answer.  Why  not  Jim 
Turley  o’  Candlestick  Cove,  an  obligin’ 
man,  known  t’  be  such  from  Mo^er 
Burke  t’  the  Cape  Norman  Light  ? He’d 
’blige  a shipmate  in  a mess  like  this, 
ecodl  You  see  if  he  didn’t  1 

Brown  made  ready  for  Candlestick 
Cove. 

But,”  the  maid  objected,  what  is  I 
t’  do  if  father  comes  afore  night  P’ 

^^Ah!”  drawled  "By-an’-by,”  blanUy. 

^^Eh?”  she  repeated. 

" Why,  o’  course,”  he  answered,  with  a 
large  and  immediate  access  of  interest, 
drawing  the  armchair  near  the  stove, 
**  you  jus’  set  un  there  t’  warm  his  feet.” 

‘^An’  if  he  doesn’t  know  me?”  she 
protested. 

"Oh,  sure,”  "By-an’-by”  affirmed, 
"the  ol’  man  ’ll  know  you,  never  fear. 
You  jus’  give  un  a cup  o’  tea  an’  say 
I’ll  be  back  afore  dark.” 

"Well,”  the  maid  agreed,  dubiously. 

"I’ll  be  off,”  said  Brown,  in  a flush 
of  embarrassment,  "when  I fetches  the 
wood  t’  keep  your  father  cozy.  He’ll  be 
thirsty  an’  cold,  when  he  comes.  Ye’ll 
take  good  care  of  un,  won’t  ye?” 

"Ye  bet  yel” 

"Mind  ye  get  them  there  ol’  feet 
warm.  An’  jus’  you  fair  pour  the  tea 
into  un.  He’s  used  t’  his  share  o’  tea, 
ye  bet  f 7 knows  un.” 

And  so,  "By-an’-by”  Brown,  travel- 
ling swiftly  over  the  hills,  came  hopefully 
to  Jim  Turley  of  Candlestick  Cove,  an 
obliging  man,  whilst  the  maid  kept 


watch  at  the  window  of  the  Blunder 
Cove  cottage.  And  Jim  Turley  was  a 
most  obligin’  man*  ’Blige?  Why,  surel 
ril  ’blige  yel  There  was  no  service  dif- 
ficult or  obnoxious  to  the  selfish  sons  of 
men  that  Jim  Turley  would  not  perform 
for  other  folk — ^if  only  he  might  ’blige. 
Ye  ins’  go  ast  Jim  Turley;  WU  ’bUge 
ye.  And  Jim  Turley  would  with  de- 
light: for  Jim  had  a passion  for  ’bligin’ 
— assiduously  seeking  opportunities,  even 
to  the  point  of  intrusion.  Beaming  Jim 
Turley  o’  Candlestick  Cove — ^poor,  shift- 
less, optimistic,  serene,  well-beloved  Jim 
Turley,  forever  cheerfully  sprawling  in 
the  meshes  of  his  own  difficulties!  Lean 
Jim  Turley — forgetful  of  his  interests 
in  a fairly  divine  satisfaction  with  com- 
passing the  joy  and  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lows! I shall  never  forget  him:  hia 
round,  flaring  smile,  rippling  under  hia 
bushy  whiskers,  a perpetual  delight, 
come  any  fortune;  his  mild,  unselfoon- 
scious,  sympathetic  blue  eyes,  looking 
out  upon  the  world  in  amazement,  per- 
haps, but  yet  in  kind  and  eager  inquiry 
concerning  the  affairs  of  other  folk;  hia 
blithe  "Yo-ho!”  at  labor,  and  "Easy 
does  it4”  Jim  Turley  o’  Candlestick  Cove 
— an’  obligin’  man! 

"In  trouble?”  he  asked  of  "By-an’- 
by”  Brown,  instantly  concerned. 

"Not  ’xactly  trouble,”  answered  "By- 
an’-by.” 

"Sort  o’  bothered?” 

"Well,  no,”  drawled  "By-an’-by  ” 
Brown;  "but  I got  t’  have  a father  by 
Satu’day  night.” 

"For  yerself?”  Jim  mildly  inquired. 

" For  the  maid,”  said  " By-an’-by  ” 
Brown;  "an’  I was  ’lowin’,”  he  add^ 
frankly,  "that  you  might  ’blige  her.” 

"Well,  now!”  Jim  Turley  exclaimed,  . 
" I’d  like  t’  wonderful  well ; but  ye  see,” 
he  objected,  faintly,  "bein’  a ol’  bache- 
lor, I isn’t  s’poeed  t’ — ” 

"Anyhow,”  "By-an’-by”  Brown  broke 
in,  " I jus’  got  f have  a father  by  Satu’- 
day night.” 

"An’  I’m  a religious  man,  an’ — 

" No  objection  t’  religion,”  Brown  pro- 
tested. "I’m  strong  on  religion  m’self. 
Jus’  as  soon  have  a religious  father  as 
not.  Sooner.  Now,”  he  pleaded,  "they 
isn’t  nobody  else  in  the  world  t’  Tblige  me.” 

"No,”  Jim  Turley  agreed,  in  distress; 
"no — I ’low  not.” 
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I jus’  got,^^  declared  Brown, 
have  a father  by  Satu’day  night.” 

Course  you  is  I”  cried  Jim  Turley, 
mstantly  siding  with  the  woebegone. 

Jus’  got  t’l” 

« Well?” 

*‘Oh,  well,  pshaw!”  said  Jim  Turley, 
^•ril  ’blige  ye!” 

The  which  he  did,  but  with  misgiving: 
arriving  at  Blunder  Cove  after  dark  of 
Saturday,  unobserved  by  the  maid,  whose 
white  little  nose  was  stuck  to  the  frosty 
window-pane,  whose  eyes  searched  the 
gloom  gathered  over  the  tickle  rocks, 
whose  ears  were  engaged  with  the  tick- 
tock  of  the  impassive  clock.  No,  he  was 
not  observed,  however  keen  the  lookout; 
for  he  came  sneaking  in  by  Tumble  Gul- 
ly, ’cordin’  t’  sailin’  orders,  to  join  ^ By- 
an’-by  ” Brown  in  the  lee  of  the  meeting- 
house under  Anxiety  Hill,  where  the 
conspiracy  was  to  be  perfected,  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments,  and  whence 
the  sally  was  to  be  made.  He  was  in  a 
shiver  of  nervousness;  so,  too,  "By-an’- 
by  ” Brown.  It  was  the  moment  of  in- 
action when  conspirators  must  forever 
be  the  prey  of  doubt  and  dread.  They 
were  determined,  grim;  they  were  most 
grave — but  they  were  still  afraid.  And 
Jim  Turley’s  conscience  would  not  leave 
him  be.  A religious  man,  Jim  Turley! 
On  the  way  from  Candlestick  Cove  he 
had  whipped  the  perverse  thing  into  sub- 
jection, like  a sinner;  but  here,  in  the 
lee  of  the  meeting-house  by  Anxiety 
Hill,  with  a winter’s  night  fallen  like  a 
cold  cloud  from  perdition,  conscience 
was  risen  again  to  prod  him. 

An  obligin’  man,  Jim  Turley,  but  still 
a religious  man — knowing  his  master, 
got  qualms,”  said  he. 

“ Stummick  ?”  Brown  demanded  in 
alarm. 

This  here  thing,”  Jim  Turley  pro- 
tested, isn’t  a religious  thing  to  do.” 

Maybe  not,”  replied  " By-an’-by  ” 
Brown,  doggedly;  ‘‘but  I promised  the 
maid  a father  by  Satu’day  night,  an’  I 
got  t’  have  un.” 

“’Twould  ease  my  mind  a lot,”  Jim 
Turley  pleaded,  “ t’  ask  the  parson. 
Come,  now!” 

“ By  an’  by,”  said  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown. 

‘No,”  Jim  Turley  insisted;  ‘^now.” 

The  parson  laughed;  then  laughed 


again,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and 
his  mouth  fallen  open  very  wide.  Pres- 
ently, though,  he  turned  grave,  and  eyed 
“ By-an’-by  ” Brown  in  a questioning, 
anxious  way.  as  though  seeking  to  dis- 
cover in  how  far  the  big  man’s  happiness 
might  be  chanced;  whereupon  he  laughed 
once  more,  quite  reassured.  He  was  a 
pompous  bit  of  a parson,  this,  used  to 
commanding  the  conduct  of  Blunder 
Cove;  to  controlling  its  affairs;  to  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  its  folk  with  a free, 
bold  hand — being  in  this  both  wise  and 
most  generously  concerned,  so  that  the 
folk  profited  more  than  they  knew.  And 
now,  with  “ By-an’-by  ” Brown  and  the 
maid  on  his  hands,  to  say  nothing  of 
poor  Jim  Turley,  he  did  not  hesitate; 
there  was  nothing  for  it,  thinks  he,  but 
to  get  “By-an’-by”  Brown  out  of  the 
mess,  whatever  came  of  it,  and  to  ar- 
range a future  from  which  all  by-an’- 
bying  must  be  eliminated.  A new  start, 
thinks  he,  and  the  by-an’-by  habit  would 
work  no  further  injury.  So  he  sat  “ By- 
an’-by”  Brown  and  Jim  Turley  by  the 
kitchen  stove,  without  a word  of  expla- 
nation, and,  still  condescending  no  hint 
of  his  purpose,  but  bidding  them  both  sit 
tight  to  their  chairs,  went  out  upon  his 
business,  which,  as  may  easily  be  sur- 
mised, was  with  the  maid. 

“Bein’  a religious  man,”  said  Jim 
Turley,  solemnly,  “he’ll  mend  it.” 

When  the  parson  came  back  there  was 
nothing  left,  indeed,  for  the  maid  to 
learn,  or,  at  least,  nothing  within  her 
comprehension,  which  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  her  need.  “By-an’-by”  Brown 
was  sent  home,  with  a kindly  Qod-bless- 
ye!  and  an  injunction  of  the  most  se- 
vere description  to  have  done  with  by- 
an’-bying.  He  stumbled  into  his  own 
kitchen  in  a shamefaced  way,  prepared, 
like  a mischievous  lad,  to  be  scolded 
until  his  big  ears  burned  and  his  scalp 
tingled;  and  he  was  a long,  long  time 
about  hanging  up  his  cap  and  coat  and 
taking  off  his  shoes,  never  once  glancing 
tow'ard  the  maid,  who  sat  silent  beyond 
the  kitchen  stove.  And  then,  when  by 
no  further  subterfuge  could  he  prolong 
his  immunity,  he  turned  boldly  in  her 
direction,  patiently  and  humbly  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  correction,  a promise 
to  do  better  already  fashioned  upon  his 
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tongue.  And  there  she  sat,  beyond  the 
glowing  stove,  grinning  in  a way  to  show 
her  white  little  teeth.  Tears?  Maybe, 
but  only  traces — whereby  her  eyes  shone 
all  the  brighter.  And  ^ By-an’-by  ” 
Brown,  reproaching  himself  bitterly,  sat 
down,  and  began  to  trace  strange  pic- 
tures on  the  floor  with  the  big  toe  of  his 
gray-socked  foot,  while  the  kettle  and  the 
clock  and  the  fire  sang  the  old  chorus  of 
comfort  and  cheer. 

Ah-ha !”  says  By-an’-by’s  ” baby, 
" I found  you  out !” 

The  big  man’s  big  toe  got  all  at 
once  furiously  interested  in  its  artistic 
occupation. 

“ tJh-huh !”  she  repeated,  threatening- 
ly, “I  found  you  out.” 

Did  ye  ?”  By-an’-by  ” softly  asked. 

The  maid  came  on  tiptoe  from  behind 
the  stove,  and  made  an  arrangement  of 


“By-an’-by”  Brown’s  long  legs  conven- 
ient for  straddling;  and  having  then  set- 
tled herself  on  his  knees,  she  tipped  up 
his  face  and  fetched  her  own  so  close 
that  he  could  not  dodge  her  eyes,  but 
must  look  in,  whatever  came  of  it;  and 
then — to  the  reviving  delight  of  “By- 
an’-by”  Brown  — she  tapped  his  nose 
with  a long  little  forefinger,  emphasizing 
every  word  with  a stouter  tap,  saying: 

“ Yes— I— did!” 

“Uh-huh!”  he  chuckled. 

“ An’,”  said  she,  “ I don’t  wayxt  no 
father.” 

“Ye  don’t?” 'he  cried,  incredulous. 

“Because,”  she  declared,  “I’m  ’lowin’ 
t’  take  care  o’  you — an’  marry  you.” 

“Ye  is?”  he  gasped. 

“Ye  bet  ye,  b’y,”  said  “ By-an’-by’s ” 
baby— “by  an’  by!” 

Then  they  hugged  each  other  hard. 


The  Recognition 

BY  MARY  LORD 

And  who  art  thou,  gray-visaged  one, 
L With  care  upon  thy  brow? 

I may  not  stop  to  speak  with  thee, 

I seek  my  Fair  Life  now. 

And  who  art  thou,  so  weary-eyed, 
Canst  thou  be  one  I know? 

Drag  thou  no  longer  by  my  side. 

My  steps  would  swifter  go! 

Ah!  who  art  thou,  so  sad,  so  dumb. 
Who  neither  smile  nor  sing? 

Thy  shadow  falls  before  my  steps 
And  darkens  everything. 

Begone,  begone,  nor  hinder  me! 

My  Fair  Life  bids  me  run! 

I seek  for  joy  and  happiness, 

I love  the  light,  the  sun! 

What  dost  thou  murmur  in  my  ear? 

Thou  art  Life, — sayest  thou? 

Thou  art  my  Life,  gp-ay-visaged  one. 
Thou  art  my  Fair  Life, — thouf 
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As  to  Certain  Comparisons 

BY  THOMAS  R.  LOUNSBURY 


Emeritus  Professor  of  English.  Yale  University 


Among  the  pieces  which  made  up 
the  Phosnixiana  of  Captain  Derby 
^ — whose  too  early  death  deprived 
America  of  one  of  her  most  original 
humorists — ^was  one  entitled  A New 
System  of  English  Grammar.”  It  seems 
never  to  have  attracted  much  attention; 
but  though  there  are  in  the  volume  con- 
taining  it  articles  more  broadly  amusing, 
there  are  none  in  which  wit  and  wisdom 
are  more  fully  blended.  After  the  lapse 
of  years  the  exact  words  and  the  par- 
ticular illustrations  employed  escape  me 
in  part;  but  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted 
will  not  vary  materially  from  what  is 
about  to  be  given. 

The  great  object,  according  to  the 
humorist,  which  man  should  hold  before 
himself  is  not  merely  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  But  in  his 
efforts  to  reach  this  ideal  he  is  handi- 
capped by  his  language.  That  unfor- 
tunately lacks  the  requisite  precision. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the 
adjective.  We  have  in  that  only  three 
degrees  of  comparison.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  limited  number  can  never  repre- 
sent adequately  the  many  essential  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  of  the  objects 
described.  Still  less  can  they  express  the 
widely  varying  shades  of  feeling  about 
these  objects  which  exist  in  the  mind 
of  either  speaker  or  writer.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  words  employed  in 
any  given  case  convey  to  one  man  ideas 
dissimilar  to  those  conveyed  to  another, 
if  not  indeed  absolutely  distinct.  Hence 
arise  ambiguity,  misunderstanding,  and 
all  the  frightful  charges  of  misrepre- 
sentation which  do  so  much  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  fault  of  the  men  themselves; 
it  is  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  lan- 
guage. As  a consequence  of  it  the  speaker 
suffers  in  the  estimation  of  the  hearer, 
and  the  hearer  who  repeats  the  words 
which  he  supposes  he  has  heard  suffers 


in  the  estimation  of  him  who  has  ut- 
tered them. 

To  make  this  point  perfectly  clear  to 
the  common  mind  the  author  resorted 
to  one  of  the  most  commonplace  of  inci- 
dents. You  walk  out  some  pleasant 
morning  and  say  to  the  friend  you  meet 
that  it  is  a very  fine  day.  ‘‘A  very  fine 
day,”  he  replies,  in  full  agreement  with 
you.  But  later  in  the  week  you  meet 
him  again,  and  thou^  the  morning  is 
sufficiently  pleasant,  it  is  totally  unlike 
the  one  on  which  the  previous  inter- 
change of  views  about  the  weather  had 
taken  place.  You  nevertheless  feel  your- 
self justified  in  repeating  the  remark 
made  on  that  occasion.  To  this  he  again 
obligingly  assents.  Manifestly  all  such 
general  observations  lack  definiteness 
even  when  they  do  not  lead  to  confu- 
sion. It  is  obvious  that  one  day  can- 
not have  had  the  precise  degree  of  pleas- 
antness which  belongs  to  another,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  epithet  employed 
does  not  apply  unqualifiedly  to  either. 
The  result  is  that  an  unsatisfactory  if 
not  actually  false  impression  is  given 
in  each  case  of  the  actual  fact. 

There  is  still  one  further  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  attaining  the  ideal  held 
in  view.  The  adjective  applied  to  the 
weather  does  not  convey  to  either  col- 
loquist  the  precise  state  of  mind  of  the 
other.  The  feeling  about  it  would  differ 
with  the  mental  attitude  of  the  speaker 
or  of  the  one  spoken  to.  What  would 
strike  one  man  as  a perfectly  fine  day 
would  not  seem  to  another  strictly  en- 
titled to  commendation  so  high.  Yet 
both  resort  to  the  same  formula.  The 
poverty  of  language  with  its  consequent 
lack  of  precision  gives  no  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  the  varying  shades  of 
thought  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  two 
speakers.  Everything  about  the  weather 
is  accordingly  left  vague  in  any  report  of 
it  which  can  be  made  to  a third  person. 
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Take  another  familiar  illustration.  A 
lady  is  spoken  of  as  beautiful,  or  as  very 
beautiful,  or  as  perfectly  beautiful.  To 
him  who  has  never  met  her  these  are 
really  no  descriptions  at  all.  He,  let  us 
hope,  has  seen  scores  of  beautiful  women; 
but  he  has  never  found  any  two  of  them 
equally  beautiful.  Consequently  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  woman  eulogized  is 
given.  To  the  student  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences these  vague  generalities  of  expres- 
sion are  peculiarly  painful.  He  wants  to 
know  things,  not  as  they  seem  to  be,  but 
just  as  they  are;  and  the  inability  to 
bring  about  this  result  is  a constant  source 
of  annoyance.  Nor  is  it  any  consolation 
to  him,  who  unites  the  desire  of  exact- 
ness with  an  ardent  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  to  be  told  that  this  same 
insuflBciency  on  the  part  of  the  adjective 
is  far  from  being  confined  to  his  own 
tongue;  that,  in  fact,  it  exists  in  all. 

This  defect  of  language  the  humorist — 
or,  as  I prefer  to  call  him  here,  the 
satirist — proposed  to  remedy  by  having 
all  descriptions  and  epithets  marked  on  a 
sufficient  scale  of  comparison — not  the 
beggarly  three  to  which  we  are  now  lim- 
ited, but  to  a number  large  enough  to 
indicate  every  variation  of  character  in 
the  object  under  consideration  and  every 
possible  degree  of  human  conception  in 
regard  to  its  nature.  The  lowest  con- 
ceivable amount  of  any  human  quality 
consistent  with  its  being  at  all  would  be 
indicated  by  one.  Its  maximum  would  be 
represented  by  one  hundred.  Here,  then, 
would  be  a wide  range  between  the  per- 
fection of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  one 
number  and  its  bare  existence  merely  im- 
plied by  the  other,  as  well  as  the  feelings 
of  the  speaker  about  it,  in  which  all 
shades  of  thought  and  feeling  would  be 
fittingly  represented.  By  prefixing  to 
each  epithet  a figure  between  one  and 
one  hundred  the  precise  truth  in  regard 
to  it,  as  it  appears  to  him  uttering  it, 
would  be  conveyed  to  him  hearing  it. 
For  example,  you  are  asked  about  your 
health.  Instead  of  replying  pretty  well, 
tolerably  well,  very  well,  or  some  other 
ambiguous  expression,  you  would  say, 
bearing  in  mind  that  one  hundred  in- 
dicates perfect  health,  I am  15,  or  50,  or 
75,  or  90  well,  or  any  other  number,  as 
the  case  may  be.  By  this  means  the  in- 
quirer learns  definitely  what  he  wants 


to  know.  He  has  not  been  put  off  with 
formulas  of  speech  whose  general  ap- 
plicability to  different  conditions  of 
bodily  health  conveys  nothing  precise  to 
the  mind.  The  moment  this  method  of 
expression  comes  into  general  use  we 
shall  speedily  become  exact,  mathemat- 
ical, truth-telling  in  the  highest  degree. 

How  well  the  rule  would  work  can  be 
best  illustrated  by  the  narrative  of  a 
simple  incident  of  news  communicated 
by  a man  to  his  friend  in  some  such 
words  as  these: 

“ On  a 76  fine  morning  I was  55  slowly 
walking  down  the  33  clean  avenue,  when 
I chanced  to  meet  the  22  young  and  85 
charming  Miss  Smith  about  whom  you 
ask.  We  at  once  exchanged  the  91  usual 
meteorological  observations.  ^ It  is  a 76 
beautiful  day,’  I remarked.  ^ Indeed,  it  is 
a 95  beautiful  day,’  she  replied,  ^and  I 
am  97  glad  to  have  met  you,  for  it  is  a 
99  long  time  since  I have  seen  you.’  I 
felt  77  flattered  by  words  like  these  com- 
ing from  a 79  lovely  girl,  but  proceeded 
to  make  the  71  usual  inquiries  about  her 
health,  for  I knew  that  on  that  point 
you  had  been  89  anxious.  She  told  me 
in  reply  that  it  had  been  78  poor,  but  she 
was  100  glad  to  say  that  it  was  now 
87  good.” 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further.  Such 
a communication  does  more  than  impart 
the  mere  facts  in  the  case.  It  lets  us 
into  the  exact  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  interview.  It  will 
be  observed  too  that  by  this  method  not 
only  individual  character  but  masculine 
and  feminine  characteristics  will  be  in- 
dicated. For  instance,  the  generally  much 
higher  numbers  used  by  the  young  lady 
will  convey  to  the  keenly  observant  mind 
a delicate  suggestion  of  the  feminine 
addiction  to  superlatives.  Accordingly, 
by  this  improved  method  of  designating 
the  actual  feelings  we  acquire  hith- 
erto unsuspected  means  of  knowing  ac- 
curately what  our  fellow  men  seek  to 
say,  while  giving  to  the  knowledge  we 
impart  a certainty  which  it  has  never 
hitherto  possessed. 

The  irony  contained  in  the  idea  under- 
lying this  essay  is  manifest  to  all;  but 
to  the  student  of  language  much  more 
manifest  is  its  wisdom.  It  brings  out  in 
sharp  relief  the  fundamental  error  of  one 
of  those  rules  which  are  constantly  dan- 
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gled  l)efore  the  eyes  of  inexperienced 
writers.  This  is  that  certain  adjectives 
are  incapable  of  comparison.  They  rep- 
resent an  absolute  quality  which  cannot 
be  exceeded.  This  has  been  proclaimed 
over  and  over  again  since  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  it  the  doctrine 
was  constantly  preached.  As  a single 
illustration  out  of  many,  the  Critical 
Review  of  October,  1780,  took  the  pains 
to  inform  us  that  adjectives  which  have 
in  themselves  a superlative  signification 
do  not  admit  of  a comparative  or  superla- 
tive form  superadded.  Consequently  the 
Lord  was  made  to  speak  ungrammatic- 
ally when  He  told  His  disciples  that 
“whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest, 
shall  be  the  servant  of  all.”  As  an  offset 
to  the  attack  on  the  language  of  the 
Bible  the  infidel  Hume  was  censured  for 
having  described  a quarrel  as  having 
“ become  so  universal.”  These  expres- 
sions, the  Review  magisterially  declared, 
“ are  ungrammatical.” 

Many  are  the  adjectives  which  have  at 
times  been  brought  under  the  operation 
of  this  rule.  The  choice  of  examples, 
indeed,  has  been  determined  largely  by 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  grammarian. 
But  the  victims  most  commonly  selected 
are  chief,  complete,  infinite,  perfect,  and 
universal.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  rea- 
son in  the  nature  of  things  why  these 
particular  adjectives  should  be  singled  out 
to  be  refused  their  share  in  the  blessings 
of  comparison.  A strict  application  of 
the  rule  would  deprive  of  the  privilege 
a number  so  much  larger  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  large  in  itself.  Not 
merely  individual  adjectives,  but  whole 
classes  of  them  would  disappear.  If,  for 
instance,  the  ending  full  was  made  to 
denote  what  it  properly  means,  the  ab- 
solute completeness  of  all  the  qualities 
implied  in  the  words  to  which  it  is  af- 
fixed, and  in  a similar  way  the  ending 
less  their  absolute  negation,  out  must  go 
comparison  of  that  numerous  list  of  terms 
which  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
these  two  suffixes.  We  should  all  have 
to  be  equally  hopeful  or  hopeless;  in  no 
two  of  us  would  there  be  any  variation 
of  feeling  denoted  by  our  use  of  either 
word.  But  there  is  further  no  small 
share  of  the  most  common  adjectives  in 
the  speech  which  would  also  be  shorn 
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of  their  power  of  denoting  comparison. 
Were  the  rule  enforced  rigidly,  most  of 
us  would  find  a good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  talking  at  all.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  truer  than  true,  falser  than  false, 
safer  than  safe,  correcter  than  correct, 
sincerer  than  sincere,  emptier  than  empty, 
straighter  than  straight,  sounder  than 
sound,  exacter  than  exact,  diviner  than 
divine?  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  enu- 
merating scores  of  other  words  which  the 
users  of  language  are  in  the  habit  of 
comparing  without  thought  of  the  ex- 
hibition of  linguistic  frailty  which  they 
are  displaying. 

But  even  the  very  small  list  given 
above  indicates  that  there  must  be  a 
fallacy  lurking  somewhere  in  this  rule 
so  confidently  proclaimed  as  obligatory. 
The  error,  in  fact,  has  already  been  spec- 
ified. It  is  the  notion  that  there  exists 
a certain  absolute  quality  denoted  by  the 
adjective  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go  and  up  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
ascend  before  the  word  itself  can  be  used 
with  propriety.  Now  no  language  has 
ever  possessed  or  ever  can  possess  words 
carrying  any  such  mathematical  precise- 
ness of  meaning.  In  any  and  every 
adjective  there  are  implied  different 
shades  of  the  quality  which  characterizes 
it.  These  will  vary  both  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  or  writer  and  with  the 
understanding  of  the  hearer  or  reader. 
When  one  in  conversation  with  another 
calls  a third  person  “ good,”  there  is 
no  well  defined  abstract  quality  termed 
“ goodness  ” which  each  has  in  his  mind. 
A like  statement  can  be  made  of  almost 
any  other  epithet  employed  in  every-day 
life.  It  is  this  recognized  lack  of  def- 
initeness in  ordinary  speech  that  leads 
to  the  creation  of  scientific  terminology. 
In  that  the  exact  meaning  is  imposed 
upon  the  word.  It  is  restricted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  one  idea  and  of  but  one  idea. 
He  who  is  made  acquainted  with  that 
knows,  with  sufficient  nearness  at  least, 
precisely  what  is  sought  to  be  conveyed; 
whereas  a common  word  would  be  under- 
stood differently  by  different  men,  if  not 
misunderstood  altogether.  Accordingly, 
the  botanist  does  not  tell  you  that  a leaf 
is  smooth  or  rough ; he  says  it  is  glabrous 
or  hirsute.  He  says  it  because  these  same 
words,  while  not  presenting  exactly  the 
same  idea  to  two  different  minds,  convey 
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nevertheless  a conception  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  smoothness  or  rough- 
ness of  the  object  described  accurate 
enough  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  actual  fact. 

The  use  of  language  would  indeed  be 
practically  impossible  were  we  not  to 
concede  that  there  exist  gradations  of 
meaning  in  the  meaning  of  words  which 
abstractly  considered  imply  absolute  the- 
oretical completeness.  Evidence  may  be 
called  convincing.  What  more  can  you 
ask?  Yet  we  aU  know  that  some  evi- 
dence is  more  convincing  than  other, 
though  each  may  be  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thet. There  are  as  many  grades  of  con- 
vincement  as  there  are  grades  of  con- 
viction. But  as  illustrations  drawn  from 
material  objects  are  much  more  easily 
comprehended  than  conceptions  purely 
intellectual,  let  us  take  as  an  example 
the  adjective  full.  Is  there  involved  in 
that  word  some  idea  of  a quality  which 
has  reached  a completeness  so  absolute 
that  it  can  suffer  neither  the  slightest 
increase  nor  diminution?  When  we  say 
a glass  is  full  of  water,  do  we  mean  that 
not  a drop  can  be  added  without  causing 
it  to  run  over?  Now  in  actual  life,  so 
far  from  thinking  of  such  a theoretically 
'perfect  condition  of  things,  very  few 
have  ever  seen  it  even  as  a matter  of 
experiment,  and  no  one  so  speaks  of  it. 
All  the  words  of  this  class  represent  an 
ideal  conception  which  practically  never 
exists  in  reality.  In  the  instance  just 
cited  each  one  of  a dozen  men  might 
properly  describe  his  glass  as  full  of 
water.  Each  glass  would  have  a different 
quantity  from  that  contained  in  any  other, 
and  yet  an  observer  called  upon  to  report 
would  be  justified  in  speaking  of  them 
all  as  full.  He  could  also  say  that  some 
of  them  are  fuller  than  others,  and  that 
some  one  of  them  is  the  fullest  of  all. 

In  the  same  way  we  recognize  that 
there  are  grades  of  perfection.  When 
Shakespeare  tells  us  that  ^ silence  is  the 
perfectest  herald  of  joy,”  we  all  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  there  may  be  many 
perfect  heralds  of  joy,  and  yet  some  of 
them  may  be  more  perfect  than  others. 
The  rule,  in  truth,  breaks  down  the  mo- 
ment we  test  it  on  the  side  of  our  intel- 
ligence. On  the  side  of  good  usage  it 
fares  just  as  badly.  The  slightest  ex- 
amination of  the  works  of  the  great 


writers  reveals  the  hostility  on  this  point 
which  prevails  between  them  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  restricted  employment  of 
the  superlative.  Take  the  case  of  this 
same  word  perfect,  already  mentioned. 
Certainly  if  any  adjective  ought  to  be 
deemed  incapable  of  comparison,  this  one 
has  a fair  claim  to  the  distinction.  Let 
us  see  how  the  classic  authors  feel  about 
it.  Custom,”  wrote  Bacon  in  his  essay 
on  that  subject,  " is  most  perfect  when  it 
beginneth  in  young  years.”  In  his  fifty- 
first  sonnet  Shakespeare  speaks  of  desire 
being  made  of  perfectest  love.”  Milton 
represents  Satan  in  tempting  Eve  as  de- 
claring that  having  tasted  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  he  had  attained  life  more  i)erfect.” 
The  stem  grammarian  may  perhaps  in- 
sist that  the  English  of  the  arch-fiend 
is  of  no  more  authority  than  his  the- 
ological views.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  contention,  the  poet,  when  sx)eaking 
in  his  own  person,  exhibits  a perverse 
disposition  to  specify  various  grades  of 
the  noun  perfection  as  well  as  to  compare 
the  adjective  perfect.  In  his  Tdra- 
chordon  he  contrasts  grievous  observ- 
ance of  wedlock  ” with  divorce,  and  at- 
tributes to  the  latter  ^^most  perfection.” 
In  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus  he 
gives  vent  to  his  peculiar  prejudices  by 
describing  man  as  ^^the  i)erfecter  sex.” 

What,”  he  observes  in  another  book,  “ is 
more  or  less  perfect  we  dispute  not,  but 
what  is  sin  or  no  sin.”  In  such  methods 
of  expression  he  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degT^  singular.  " Our  sight  is  the  most 
perfect  and  most  delightful  of  all  our 
senses,”  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  Ad- 
dison’s most  noted  essays.  Macaulay, 
who  not  unfrequently  qualified  the  noun 
perfection  by  the  phrase  "the  highest,” 
speaks,  in  his  review  of  Ranke’s  History 
of  the  Popes,  of  the  Greeks  of  the  middle 
ages  as  being  " still  able  to  read  the  most 
perfect  of  human  compositions.”  Very 
few  of  us  need  to  be  told  that  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  as  a reason  for  the  creation 
of  that  instrument  that  it  was  done  "in 
order  to  form  a more  x)erfect  union.” 
The  truth  is  that  the  moment  we  examine 
the  writings  of  the  classic  authorities  in 
our  speech  we  find  that  they  agree  in 
comparing  the  words  which  we  are  told 
are  incax>able  of  comparison. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  English 
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in  this  usage.  It  is  found  in  the  most 
cultivated  tongues  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, and  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
authors  who  make  the  study  of  these 
tongues  desirable.  It  needs,  for  illustra- 
tion, nothing  more  than  the  consultation 
of  an  ordinary  Latin  dictionary  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Romans  were  as  much  in 
the  habit  of  employing  this  method  of 
expression  as  are  the  English.  There 
it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  titles 
of  honor  given  to  the  later  emperors  was 
the  superlative  perfectissimus.  Or  take 
the  practice  of  Cicero,  so  generally  re- 
garded as  the  consummate  authority  ui)on 
usage  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 
In  one  place,  for  instance,  he  8i)eaks  of 
the  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  most  to 
be  approved,  and  to  which  nothing  can 
be  added,  as  summum  et  perfectissimum 
— ^that  is,  "the  highest  and  most  per- 
fect." It  may,  however,  be  a consolation 
to  the  purist  to  learn  that  the  ancient 
grammarians  found  the  same  fault  with 
the  usage  as  do  the  modern,  displayed  the 
same  ignorance  of  the  conditions  which 
had  brought  it  into  being,  and  had  their 
remonstrances  treated  with  the  same  in- 
difference. Servius  in  his  commentary 
upon  Virgil  tells  us  that  perfectus  cannot 
have  a comparative  perfeciior,  though 
great  writers  like  Cicero,  Horace,  and 
even  so  celebrated  a critic  of  language  as 
Quintilian,  employed  it  without  hesitation. 

But  at  this  point  one  important  cau- 
tion is  needed.  It  is  liberty  which  is 
contended  for,  not  license.  There  is  not 
perhajis  a single  classic  author  in  our 
tongue  who  has  not  employed  the  superla- 
tive of  some  or  all  the  adjectives  specified 
as  not  entitled  to  comparison.  But  he 
has  employed  it  sparingly.  The  usage 
in  question  is  subject  to  the  general  law 
governing  intensives.  Its  effectiveness 
depends  upon  its  infrequency.  Of  this 
none  are  so  well  aware  as  are  the  great 
masters  of  speech.  Hence  they  are  not 
inclined  to  lug  in  superlatives  of  any 
sort  uselessly  or  at  random.  Such  are 
almost  invariably  introduced  by  them 
either  to  indicate  a subtle  distinction 
which  is  felt  to  exist  in  matters  theo- 
retically of  the  same  grade  or  to  impart 
added  force  to  expression.  They  are 
therefore  employed  sparingly  because  the 
conditions  which  make  their  use  desirable 
do  not  often  occur. 


But  the  mistake  must  not  be  made 
of  regarding  the  superlative  form  as 
necessarily  carrying  with  it  always  the 
ordinary  superlative  meaning.  There 
is  a somewhat  jocose  illustration  of 
this  misapprehension  which  has  fre- 
quently been  called  upon  to  do  service 
in  the  way  of  suggesting  the  existence 
of  error  where  it  does  not  exist  at 
all.  A man  in  writing  to  a wonaan  be- 
gins by  addressing  her,  for  example,  as 
"my  dearest  Mary."  "So  you  have  a 
number  of  dear  Marys,"  exclaims  the 
objector  given  to  hypercriticism.  Now  it 
really  does  not  follow  that  the  particular 
Mary,  so  addressed,  is  one  of  a number 
of  persons  with  the  same  Christian  name, 
or  that  she  is  the  dearest  of  them  all.  The 
cavil  is  due  to  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  superlative.  That  has 
two  distinct  functions.  One  of  these  is 
to  express  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
the  idea  or  quality  indicated  by  the 
positive;  the  other  is  simply  to  denote 
a particularly  high  grade  of  that  idea 
or  quality.  In  most  cases  this  latter 
usage  is  indicated  by  prefixing  to  the 
simple  adjective  the  adverb  very;  but  the 
superlative  form  is  also  not  unfrequently 
employed.  Accordingly,  while  " my  dear- 
est friend,"  found  at  the  beginning  of 
a letter,  may  mean  that  the  person  so 
addressed  is  the  dearest  of  the  writer^s 
friends,  it  ordinarily  means  no  more  than 
that  he  is  one  of  those  specially  dear.  In 
Latin  a similar  usage  exists  of  the  su- 
perlative carissimus  of  the  adjective 
cams,  having  this  same  signification. 
The  comparative  degree  discharges  like- 
wise this  double  function.  It  is  occa- 
sionally equivalent  to  the  positive  ac- 
companied by  too.  " Entire  affection 
hateth  nicer  hands " is  said  of  Prince 
Arthur  in  his  rescue  of  the  Redcross 
Knight  from  the  filth  of  the  noisome 
dungeon — that  is  to  say,  that  perfect  love 
disdains  hands  too  nice,  too  fastidious 
to  do  the  mean  and  often  disagreeable 
duties  which  love  is  at  times  required 
to  perform.  Spenser,  it  may  be  added, 
is  distinctly  addicted  to  this  use  of  the 
comparative,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
called  common  in  our  tongue. 

There  is  still  another  rule  regarding 
the  superlative  which  has  the  distinction 
of  being  pretty  regularly  enjoined  by 
those  who  write  about  usage  and  very 
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re^larly  disregarded  by  those  whose 
writings  constitute  authority  for  usage. 
It,  like  the  one  first  mentioned,  has  been 
steadily  proclaimed  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  A fairly  satis- 
factory idea  of  it  and  of  the  ordinary 
assertions  about  it  can  be  found  in  a 
treatise  of  the  small  poet  and  smaller 
philosopher,  James  Beattie,  whose  later 
years  were  largely  saddened  by  persistent 
dwelling  upon  the  degeneracy  and  decay 
which  in  his  opinion  was  overtaking  Eng- 
lish speech.  He  assured  us  that  it  was 
highly  improper  to  say  “the  tallest  of 
the  two.”  We  must  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  comparative  and  say,  “the  taller 
of  the  two.”  This  is  a rule  constantly  in 
the  mouth  of  that  class  of  verbal  critics, 
who  disdain  to  have  conclusions  agreeable 
to  their  beliefs  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  disagreeable  fact.  Space  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  consider  here  this  injimction 
upon  its  abstract  merits.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  say  of  it  is  that  the  practice 
of  using  the  superlative  of  two  objects 
compared  is  one  which  the  best  writers 
are  unanimous  in  following.  They  are 
indeed  in  the  habit  of  employing  both 
degrees  in  such  cases;  but  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  where  with  them  the  com- 
parative is  found  once,  the  superlative 
is  found  at  least  twice.  It  would  be  easy 
to  fill  pages  with  examples  of  this  latter 
usage  drawn  from  the  great  authors  be- 
longing to  our  literature.  Here  we  pur- 
posely limit  ourselves  to  that  specially 
restricted  field  in  which  the  du^ty  is 
rendered  almost  obtrusive  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  two.  This  neces- 
sarily throws  out  of  consideration  the 
far  more  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  construction  is  not  reinforced  by  the 
numeral,  as,  for  instance,  in  Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,”  where  inquiry  as  to  the  merits 
of  Lady  Blanche  and  of  Lady  Psyche  as 
tutors  is  put  in  the  words,  “ Which  is  the 
prettiest,  best-natured  ?”  or  in  Browning’s 
“ Colombe’s  Birthday,”  where  Valence 
asks,  “ Is  love  or  vanity  the  best  ?”  But 
without  entering  this  larger  field  a satis- 
factory number  of  examples  can  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  much  more  limited  one, 
and  taken  from  a body  of  authors  who 
represent  various  periods  of  our  litera- 
ture and  various  sorts  as  well  as  grades 
of  intellectual  achievement. 


We  could  go  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century  at  least;  but  let  us  begin  with 
Spenser.  In  coming  to  the  help  of  Sir 
Guyon,  Prince  Arthur  is  represented  as 
fighting  with  his  single  spear 

Against  two  foes  of  so  exceeding  might. 

The  least  of  which  was  match  for  any  knight. 

“ ’Twas  never  merry  world,”  says  one 
of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  “ since  of 
two  usuries  the  merriest  was  put  down.” 
Milton  declares  that  the  double  duties  of 
love  in  married  life  are  that  it  should 
join  itself  to  what  is  good  and  acceptable 
and  should  turn  aside  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable and  displeasing.  “ Of  the  two,” 
is  his  comment,  “ the  latter  is  the  strong- 
est.” “ Which  is  the  most  tolerable  of 
the  two  ?”  writes  Richardson  in  Sir 
Charles  Orandison,  and  in  his  Amelia 
Fielding  observes,  “ Of  two  evils  dioose 
the  least”  In  the  account  of  his  journey 
to  the  Western  Islands,  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
scribed the  contest  that  was  wont  to  go 
on  between  “ two  powerful  lairds  ” in  the 
Highlands  as  having  been  regularly  de- 
cided by  force,  “and  right  attended  the 
strongest.”  In  her  novel  of  Emma,  Jane 
Austen  described  the  heroine  as  “ the 
youngest  of  two  daughters  of  a most  af- 
fectionate, indulgent  father.”  In  the  tale 
of  the  “ Governor  and  the  Notary,”  con- 
tained in  his  volume  entitled  The  Alham- 
hra,  Irving  remarks  that  “the  smallest 
of  two  neighboring  potentates  is  always 
the  most  captious  about  his  dignity.” 
In  Contarini  Fleming,  Disraeli  speaks 
of  one  of  the  characters  as  being  “the 
least  foolish  of  the  two.”  In  Thackeray’s 
Dennis  Duval  the  hero  observes  of  one 
of  the  Weston  brothers  that  he  “ was  the 
most  good-natured  of  the  two.”  In  his 
Kidnapped,  Stevenson,  in  mentioning  two 
courses  of  conduct  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed, describes  one  of  them  as  “ the 
worst  of  the  two.”  One  might  go  on 
almost  indefinitely  in  furnishing  examples 
of  this  usage  from  authors  of  every  rank 
in  English  literature.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  patience  of  readers  and  to 
the  space  wrung  from  editors.  Noth- 
ing further  need  be  said  than  that 
the  so-caDed  rule  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  the  superlative  in  the  compar- 
ison of  two  things  or  persons  is  merely 
a figment  of  grammarians  and  not  a 
fact  of  good  usage. 
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WHEN  they  brought  the  news  to 
Manassehy  where  he  lay  on  his 
bed  in  the  inner  shop,  a spasm 
gasped  him  for  a moment  and  shook 
him,  and  the  rabbi  who  told  the  tale, 
standing  over  him  in  pity,  thought 
he  would  swoon.  But  the  crippled  man 
threw  off  his  hand  and  mastered  his 
weakness.  A light  was  burning  on  a 
high  shelf  in  the  room,  and  shining  on 
the  bed  standing  among  the  curious 
litter  of  Manasseh’s  stock  in  trade;  and 
in  its  gleam  the  rabbi  and  the  others 
saw  the  thin  face  harden  and  draw  to 
the  shape  of  iron  purpose. 

" To-morrow  asked  Manasseh.  ^^You 
are  sure  it  is  to-morrow?’^ 

Quite  sure,”  the  rabbi  answered. 
Ten  of  them  were  doomed  this  after- 
noon, and  the  gallows  is  building  now. 
Baphael  was  sentenced  first.” 

Manasseh  lifted  on  his  elbow  and  looked 
round  on  them,  the  little  group  of  wise 
Jews  who  worked  for  the  Oause  in 
that  fevered  Eussian  town.  Behind  the 
leather  screen  from  Kordofan  that  masked 
the  inner  door  his  women  were  rustling 
and  whispering;  the  men  who  had  come 
with  the  tale,  their  keen,  mobile  faces 
looking  out  from  their  furs,  stood  wait- 
ing around  his  bed.  Their  shadows  lay 
here  and  there  on  the  wonderful  goods — 
the  swords  and  ivories — of  the  shop. 

“ This  is  a time  to  move  with  speed,” 
said  Manasseh  at  last.  ^^Pack  me  up 
and  fetdi  a sleigh.  The  hours  are  short 
enough.” 

“You  are  going  to  the  Governor?” 
asked  the  rabbi. 

“Not  I,”  answered  Manasseh.  “I  am 
going  to  the  Old  Man.  Why  do  you  ask 
questions!  Is  this  a time  to  babbie, 
with  the  rope  rove  in  which  my  son  is 
to  choke  out  his  life?” 

While  he  stormed  at  them,  shrill  and 
harsh,  they  were  busy  about  him.  His 
old  wife  came  in,  and  helped,  working 
swiftly  in  silence,  while  the  tears  ran 


down  her  poor,  ugly  face.  Miriam,  his 
daughter,  helped.  The  rabbi  and  the  rest 
bore  a hand — it  was  a desperate  business 
to  get  this  paralytic  moved, — while  one 
ran  out  for  a swift  sleigh  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  door  of  the  shop. 

He  scolded  all  the  while,  till  they  bore 
him  out,  a helpless  bundle  of  furs  and 
wrappings.  Levi,  the  son  of  Beuben,  a 
gaunt,  black-browed  stripling,  mounted 
his  seat  and  received  him  from  the  rest, 
holding  him  in  his  place  with  an  arm 
around  his  middle,  the  more  tenderly  be- 
cause from  within  the  door  Miriam  was 
looking  on.  Then  the  sleigh  started,  and 
the  group  on  the  pavement,  anxious  and 
still,  was  left  behind. 

The  spirit  of  murder  was  abroad; 
those  narrow  ways  were  as  dangerous  as 
a battle-field.  It  was  like  moving  in 
the  ghastly  lanes  of  a nightmare;  for 
over  them  the  night  was  serene  and  the 
air  was  brisk  with  frost,  and  underfoot 
the  snow  hushed  the  sound  of  their  pas- 
sage. The  buildings  were  gaunt  in  the 
darkness,  overlooking  them  with  a grave 
significance.  They  felt  as  if  the  world 
had  been  set  like  a stage  for  some 
great  tragedy. 

But  nothing  miscarried.  They  swung 
out  of  the  narrows  of  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter and  skated  athwart  the  lighted  boule- 
vards, and  thence,  by  a plain  route,  to 
the  house  they  sought.  Levi,  who  had 
heard  tell  of  it — in  whispers  and  inac- 
curately— ^looked  up  with  quick  curiosity 
at  the  mean  shop  before  which  they 
stopped.  It  stood  in  a street  of  lesser 
commerce,  of  dealers  in  vegetables  and 
cheap  dothes;  its  shuttered  front  was 
without  distinction  or  dignity. 

“It  is  here?”  he  asked,  with  some 
disappointment. 

“ It  is  here,”  answered  Manasseh. 
“ Get  down  and  knock,  you  fooL” 

Levi  knocked,  and  knocked  again;  no 
light  showed  in  any  window.  But  there 
was  a sound  of  footsteps  within,  and  he 
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heard  the  clatter  of  bolts  being  drawn, 
and  presently  the  door  opened.  A man 
thrust  his  head  out. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  he  asked.  What 
do  you  want  here?” 

Manasseh  spoke  from  the  sleigh,  with 
an  accent  of  bitterest  anger. 

I am  Manasseh !”  he  cried.  “ Let 
it  suffice.  Come  and  help  this  other  fool 
to  carry  me  in.” 

Manasseh !”  The  name  was  evi- 
dently known,  for  the  man  came  forward 
at  once.  He  looked  shrewdly  at  the 
istvostchik  who  drove,  but  that  person 
had  been  well  chosen.  He  made  a cer- 
tain sign  with  his  open  hand,  a suffi- 
cient signal  of  answer  to  the  other’s 
unspoken  question. 

^^Goodl”  said  the  man,  briefly,  and  he 
and  Levi  carried  the  cripple  indoors. 

They  went  cautiously  through  the 
darkness  of  the  shop  and  into  a dimly 
lighted  passage  beyond.  Here  the  floor 
was  bare  below,  and  the  plaster  of  the 
walls  was  damp  arid  stained.  The  place 
seemed  rotten  with  unthrifty  poverty; 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  a stairway 
descended,  as  though  to  the  cellars. 

It  is  down  there,”  said  the  man, 
and  they  carried  Manasseh  down.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  a door  stopped 
them — a door  of  wood  and  iron.  Levi 
supported  the  cripple  while  the  guide 
unlocked  this,  and  then  they  conveyed 
him  in. 

The  young  man  started  with  wonder 
as  he  entered  and  saw  the  apartment  to 
which  they  had  come,  in  the  cellars  of 
that  grimy  house.  The  Jew  is  the  true 
dramatist  of  life,  for  he  excels  in 
denouement,  and  here  was  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  dirt  and  meanness  had 
been  the  studied  preparation.  It  was  a 
big  room,  windowless,  hung  with  rugs; 
the  glow  of  them,  their  soft  purity  of 
color,  their  tenderness  of  hue,  gave  the 
place  a something  more  luxurious  than 
any  elaboration  of  magnificence.  The 
carpet  was  safiFron  yellow,  and  the  divan 
that  ran  round  the  chamber  was  bright 
with  colored  cushions. 

He  will  come  presently,”  said  the 
man,  as  they  laid  Manasseh  on  the  divan, 
and  he  left  them  there. 

As  Levi  finished  propping  the  cripple 
in  the  cushions,  the  rugs  were  parted 
before  a hidden  door,  and  Levi,  looking 


up  sharply,  knew  that  he  stood  at  last 
in  the  presence  of  that  nameless  and 
secret  source  of  energies,  the  Old  Man 
of  Russia.  The  big  youth  stared  at  him 
with  parted  lips,  intensely  subject  to  the 
man’s  splendid  presence.  His  great  head 
drooped  forward  as  though  in  aggression; 
a white  beard  covered  his  breast;  and 
there  was  a manner,  an  expression,  in 
the  brooding  Eastern  face  as  though 
what  was  reverend  and  benevolent  there 
was  a piece  of  culture,  an  alien  fash- 
ion, like  the  courtesy  of  an  enemy.  He 
was  clad  in  a black  gown  from  the  neck 
to  the  ground,  so  that  as  he  advanced 
he  seemed  to  glide  without  effort— a com- 
pelling symbol,  the  Jew  implicit. 

^^Ah,  Manasseh?”  he  said,  in  a tone 
of  question,  and  Levi  saw,  almost  with 
a shock,  that  the  huddled  paralytic  gave 
him  back  a glance  as  keen  as  his  own. 

‘‘Yes,”  said  the  cripple.  “You  have 
heard  about  my  son?” 

The  Old  Man  nodded. 

A tinge  of  color  lit  the  thin  cheek  of 
the  cripple;  his  face  sharpened  restlessly. 

“ I cannot  have  him  hanged,”  he  said. 
“ There  must  be  no  mistake.  If  it  costs 
money,  I have  the  money.  But  he  is 
not  to  die.” 

“ I see,”  said  the  Old  Man.  His  voice 
was  deliberate  and  very  clear,  even  in  its 
undertones,  but  it  had  a note  that  set 
one  watching. 

“I  see,”  he  repeated,  and  his  keen 
eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  Manasseh. 
“I  was  not  in  doubt  that  you  would 
seek  a reward  for  service,  sooner  or  later, 
Manasseh.  I have  expected  it.” 

Manasseh,  a wan  sketch  against  scarlet 
pillows,  sneered. 

“I  am  not  here  to  gain  praise  or  ap- 
proval,” he  retorted.  “I  want  my  son, 
my  boy  Raphael,  who  is  sitting  in  his 
prison,  listening  to  the  hours  racing  by. 
I will  make  a bargain  for  him,  if  you 
like;  but  I will  have  him.” 

“H’mf  you  will  make  a bargain?” 
The  Old  Man’s  brows  drew  down  and 
he  considered.  He  waved  a hand  to 
Levi,  who  brought  him  a chair,  and  he 
sat  down  before  Manasseh.  The  two  re- 
garded one  another  with  that  wary  hos- 
tility which  animates  the  real  commerce. 
Levi,  standing  by,  felt  his  pulses  quicken, 
as  if  he  were  watching  two  dread  forces 
give  battle. 
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" It  is  not  the  moment  for  us  to  move/^ 
said  the  Old  Man  at  last.  The  work 
is  not  ripe.  You  know  that!” 

^^But  those  adio  gruard  my  son?^^ 
queried  Manaseeh.  ^Is  there  no  weak 
point  there  ? Can  he  not  be  brought  back 
to  my  house — if  one  took  minted  gold  to 
them  in  a cart!” 

‘‘No,”  said  the  Old  Man.  It  seemed 
that  the  answer  was  sufficient,  but  after 
a pause  he  added,  ‘^They  are  Cossacks 
^m  the  Caucasus.” 

Manasseh  nodded.  “ But  the  hang- 
man!” he  queried. 

“ No,”  said  the  Old  Man  again. 
^ Twice  I have  bought  the  hangman, 
but  now  they  hang  them  in  the  morning 
and  do  not  cut  them  down  till  night.” 

Manasseh  scowled.  “Curse  them!”  he 
said.  He  remained  for  a moment  as 
thougdi  at  a loss,  while  the  Old  Man 
watched  him. 

“ There  is  the  Governor,”  said  Manas- 
seh at  length,  almost  casually.  “And 
perhaps  a bargain  is  possible.” 

“ It  is  possible,”  admitted  the  other. 

“Well,  then,”  cried  Manasseh,  “you 
must  make  the  bargain  with  him.” 

The  Old  Man  raised  his  great  head. 
He  had  the  air  of  one  who  acquiesces, 
yet  Levi,  watching  the  pair,  knew  that 
the  real  struggle  was  but  now  at  hand. 

“ If  it  must  be,  it  must  be,”  said 
the  Old  Man.  “He  has  been  here  for 
terms  before.  He  will  be  glad  to  make 
them  now.” 

“Well,  let  him  be  glad,”  snapped  the 
cripple. 

“He  will  be  glad,”  answered  the  Old 
Man,  gravely.  “The  sorrow  of  Israel 
always  rejoices  the  enemies  of  IsraeL 
Your  joy  and  his  will  be  great,  Manasseh 
— perhaps  the  joy  of  Raphael,  your  son, 
will  be  great  too.  Yet  if  he  rejoice  in 
this,  I would  not  have  him  for  a son 
of  mine.” 

There  was  something  ominous  in  his 
voice,  and  old  Manasseh’s  eyes  narrowed 
to  slits,  but  he  did  not  answer. 

The  Old  Man  turned  and  began  to  walk 
the  room  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him. 

“The  merchant  knows  the  worth  of 
his  wares,”  he  said,  slowly.  “ Yours  is  a 
good  son,  Manasseh!” 

“ Yes,”  said  Manasseh.  “ He  is  all 
my  heart  and  life.” 


The  Old  Man  sighed.  “Well,  then,” 
he  said, — and  Levi  saw  the  glint  of  his 
sidelong  eyes  as  he  spoke — “you  must 
have  him.” 

“ Pouff  I”  Manasseh  snorted.  “ You 
make  me  chill  with  fear,”  he  said,  “for 
I know  the  last  word  is  not  yet  said. 
What  a cursed  business  is  this  being  a 
Jew,  that  we  traffic  in  subtlety  while 
graves  are  being  dug!  Man,  man,  say 
what  you  mean  to  say,  and  let  me  know 
what  horror  is  at  the  back  of  it  all. 
What  are  the  terms  you  must  make  with 
the  Governor?” 

“Ah!”  The  Old  Man  came  back  to 
his  chair,  and  again  he  fronted  the 
cripple.  “Listen,”  he  said.  “The  Gov- 
ernor knows  that  he  is  doomed,  and  walks 
in  terror.  His  masters  drive  him  to 
harry  us,  and  he  knows  that  one  day 
we  will  kill  him.  He  does  not  know  that 
he  will  fall  with  others,  governors  and 
princes,  for  a sign;  and  he  has  sought 
me  in  the  hope  that  I would  give  him 
his  life.  If  I will  hold  oflF  the  knife 
and  the  bomb,  he  will  suppress  the  Black 
Hundred.  I sent  him  empty  away.” 

“ Go  on,”  said  Manasseh. 

“ Now,  he  will  give  anything  for  that 
— that  I make  his  life  sure.  And  he  will 
take  no  other  price,”  said  the  Old  Man. 
“ And  that  is  what  I cannot  give  him.” 

“Why?”  said  Manasseh,  eagerly. 

“I  will  tell  you  this  much  only,”  said 
the  other.  “You  know  that  our  x>olicies 
reach  far;  that  they  have  a thousand 
branches,  a million  relationships?  Yes, 
you  know  that  welL  At  this  moment  we 
draw  them  together;  action  is  brewing. 
Already  the  money  supplies  are  drying 
up  for  Russia.  And  a life-and-deatli 
treaty  with  any  representative  of  power 
clogs  the  wheels;  just  now  it  arrests  the 
whole  fabric.” 

Manasseh’s  face  was  gray;  the  breatli 
came  from  him  in  a rattle. 

“ If  I gain  your  son,”  said  the  Old 
Man,  “ I give  Iwael  in  exchange.” 

He  spoke  slowly,  and  there  was  even 
some  pity  in  his  expression;  but  with  it 
the  shrewd  eye  was  bright  as  ever.  He 
knew  his  man. 

“ Raphael  must  hang,”  he  said.  “ But 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Governor  to 
live.” 

Levi,  fascinated  and  aghast,  closed  his 
eyes,  not  to  see  the  stricken  grief  of  the 
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cripple;  and  there  was  an  interval  of 
choking  silence. 

Manasseh  broke  it.  He  began  to  stam- 
mer in  sonorous  Hebrew  the  first  words 
of  the  prayer  for  the  dying,  but  stopped. 

One  thing,  then,  you  will  grant  me,*^ 
he  gasped.  ‘‘  I will  kill  the  Governor — I, 
Manasseh.  I will  have  him  between 
these  hands  — he  thrust  forth  from  his 
wrappings  his  two  long  horny  hands, 
hooked  and  quivering, — “his  death  shall 
be  my  doing.  You  hear  me!  This  I 
will  have.” 

His  voice  ran  up  to  a shriek  as  he 
finished.  The  Old  Man,  aloof,  immune 
from  emotion,  looked  at  him  sharply. 

“ Even  that,”  he  said,  “ you  must  fore- 
go unless — ” 

“Unless?”  croaked  the  cripple. 

“Unless  you  are  able,”  said  the  Old 
Man.  “You  are  a cripple;  there  must 
be  no  bungling.” 

Manasseh  uttered  a splutter  of  barren 
laughter.  “If  I am  able!”  he  cried. 
“ Because  my  legs  chrl  up  under  me,  do 
you  think  these  hands  are  feeble  ? Look  1” 
he  said.  He  fumbled  about  his  body  and 
brought  out  a ruble.  The  Old  Man^s  lip 
curled,  but  Manasseh  took  the  coin  be- 
tween his  fingers  and  broke  it  across. 

“ Feeble,”  said  he.  “ Give  me  his 
throat,  once,  in  the  fork  of  my  hand 
and  I will  tear  it  out  of  him.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  Old  Man,  indif- 
ferently. “ I give  you  the  Governor.” 

So  Levi  took  Manasseh  home. 

The  feast  of  the  city’s  saint  fell  on  a 
Monday;  it  was  then  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  attend  the  celebration  in 
the  cathedral.  He  was  a thin,  dark  man, 
petulant  and  devoid  of  a sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  ridden  hard  by  an  active 
imagination.  Of  late  he  had  walked  in 
fear  of  assassination ; day  and  night 
were  populous  with  threats.  Twice  he 
had  gone  secretly  to  the  chief  of  the 
Jewish  organization  to  try  to  buy  safety, 
and  it  had  not  availed.  Each  time  he 
had  come  away  baffled,  and  haunted  by 
the  power  and  assurance  of  that  serene 
Old  Man  who  heard  him  in  silence  and 
answered  with  a single  no.  As  he 
stepped  from  his  carriage  at  the  church 
steps,  the  beggars  who  were  assembled 
there  for  his  yearly  largesse  saw  how  he 
looked  round  him  ere  he  entered  the 


building.  They  knew  what  he  feared 
to  see.  To  them,  bedded  in  the  slime 
of  life,  there  trickled  the  truth  that  those 
above  them  never  heard.  The  dreadful 
beggars  of  a Russian  town,  the  blind,  the 
crazed,  the  leprous,  are  the  confidants 
and  the  judges  of  all. 

They  waited  on  the  steps  while  the 
service  within  proceeded.  The  boom  of 
the  priest’s  voice,  the  cadence  of  the 
choir,  came  out  to  them,  remote  and 
mellow,  and  they  scratched  themselves 
patiently.  Each  one  was  sure  of  an  alms 
to-day;  it  was  as  much  a part  of  the 
feast  as  anything  else.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Governor’s  escort,  drawn  up  in  the 
roadway,  looked  at  them  enviously. 

Presently  the  service  was  over,  and  the 
Governor  came  out,  carrying  in  his  hand 
the  bag  of  small  silver  which*  was  the 
due  of  the  beggars.  The  clamor  of  the 
beggars  sprang  up  at  once,  and  they 
blessed  him  vociferously  as  he  moved 
among  them,  bestowing  his  gifts.  It 
only  took  a few  minutes,  and  he  was 
about  to  leave,  when  from  the  end  of  the 
portico  a strong,  high  voice  called  to  him. 

“Alms  for  the  paralytic!”  it  cried. 
“Is  the  paralytic  to  have  nothing?” 

The  Governor  turned:  on  this  day  he 
must  leave  none  unnoticed.  He  saw  now 
that  there  was  a mattress  between  two 
pillars  and  a man  on  it.  With  a smile 
he  went  up  the  steps  again. 

“ I had  not  seen  you,  brother,”  he  said. 
“Here  is  your  gift.” 

The  cripple’s  hand  lay  on  the  pave- 
ment; his  keen  eyes  looked  the  Governor 
in  the  face. 

“Put  it  in  my  hand,”  he  said,  and 
the  Governor  bent  to  do  so.  It  looked 
from  below  as  though  he  were  talking  to 
the  beggar. 

But  as  he  lowered  his  head,  Manasseh 
raised  his  hand,  and  in  an  instant  those 
long  fingers  closed  on  the  Governor’s 
throat.  They  gripped  like  steel,  and  the 
cripple,  drawing  his  other  hand  from 
under  his  blanket,  ran  the  thin  blade 
of  a little  knife  under  the  Governor’s 
ear.  He  died  with  no  struggle.  It  was 
only  when  the  blood  began  to  trickle 
briskly  down  the  steps  that  the  soldiers 
knew  something  was  wrong. 

That  night  the  Jews  swept  the  streets 
with  rifles:  but  Manasseh  was  already 
gone  the  way  of  his  son. 
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black  tents  which  like  spots  on  the  hide 
of  a panther  spread  out  in  the  desolate 
valleys  of  Tibet,  and  from  Ladak  in  the 
far  western  mountains,  thousands  of  pil- 
grims come  yearly  on  foot  and,  deeply 
meditatini?,  slowly  wander  the  four  miles 
round  tliis  the  holiest  of  all  the  moun- 
tains of  the  earth.  I too  wandered 
round  Kanp:  Rimpoche  by  the  pilgrim’s 
route.  1 saw  their  dusky  train,  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  men  with  wivc»s  and  chil- 
dren, old  ])(^ople  who,  before  they  died, 
were  d(*sirous  of  winning  this  last  favor, 
tatterdemalions,  cutthroats  who  had  some 
sin  to  do  }M*nance  for,  priests  and  no- 
macls,  a i)er|)etual  multicolored  stream  of 
people  passing  along  the  gravel-strewn 
road  leading  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
light  and  consolation  far  beyond  the 
valley  of  death.  Often  the  old  folks’ 
liope  is  deceived,  death  coming  to  claim 
them  before  their  goal  is  attained.  I 
saw  one  old  man  who  had  recently  termi- 
nated his  earthly  wanderings  and  whose 
l)od.v  lay  stiff  and  cold  between  granite 
blocks  by  the  wayside.  All  the  religious 
duties,  all  the  sui>erstitious  hocus-pocus 
the  pilgrims  have  to  go  through,  I will 
not  touch  upon  now.  That  must  be  a 
new  chapter,  full  of  mysticism;  nor  will 
I descril)e  the  temples,  w^hich,  like  pre- 
cious stones  set  in  a ring,  are  studded 
along  tin*  pilgrims’  path  round  the  moun- 
tain. I can  well  understand  tliat  the 
Tibetans  considered  Kang  Rimpoche  as 
a holy  sanctuary,  for  in  its  very  shai^ 
the  mountain  bears  a striking  likeness  to 
a fjortrn,  one  of  those  monuments  round 
the  t(*m])l(*s  which  have  been  erected  to 
tin*  iiKuriory  of  d(*ceased  Great  Lamas, 
and  it  al<o  recalls  the  Tashi  Lama’s 
tomb  in  Tashi  Lhunpx),  covered  wdth  sil- 
ver. gold,  and  jewels. 

It  took  us  tbre(*  days  to  <lo  the  four 
mil(‘s  reiiml  the  mountain.  P(*rsoually  T 
rode  most  of  the  way,  but  my  four  men 
from  Ladaki,  who  an*  also  lamaists,  went 
on  foot  an<l  fulfilled  to  the  letter  an 
orthodox  ])i1griiu’s  duties.  (>n(*(*  we 
pass<*d  two  young  lamas  from  Ivham  on 
the  road.  They  did  not  walk  like  ordi- 
nary pilgrims,  but  literally  m(*asur(d  off 
the  (list  a nee  with  tludr  own  bodi(‘S.  Ly- 
ing down  full  length  on  tin*  ground,  they 
would  join  th(‘ir  hands  over  their  head< 
and  r(‘ad  a prayer,  then  make  a mark  on 
lh(*  road,  arise,  join  thiur  hands  together 


again  over  their  heads,  and  muttering  a 
prayer,  take  a few  steps  forward  to  the 
mark,  to  fall  full  length  once  again  and 
repeat  the  entire  ceremony  all  the  way 
round  the  mountain.  Performed  in  this 
manner  by  prostration  ” the  journey 
took  twenty  days.  The  two  iamas  we 
saw  had  only  done  about  half  the  dis- 
tance, and  they  contemplated  doing  the 
whole  journey  twice.  One  such  journey 
is  worth  thirty  ordinary  journeys  on  foot. 
I asked  them  what  they  expected  to  gain 
by  it,  and  they  replied  that  after  death 
they  woidd  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  gods 
of  Kang  RimpocLe  and  in  their  presence 
for  eternity.  They  had  sj)ent  a whole 
year  on  the  journey  from  Kham,  ami 
their  home  was  situated  several  months’ 
journey  l)e,vond  Lhasa.  One  of  them  was 
to  return  there  after  having  completed 
his  duty  as  pilgrim.  The  other — he  was 
barely  twenty  years  old — was  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  earthly  life  in  a dark 
grotto  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Tsangi^o. 

Few  forms  of  self-mortification  are  of 
such  value  as  this  life  spent  in  the  dark, 
this  absolute  separation  from  the  world, 
from  one’s  fellow  men  and  the  light  of 
the  sun.  In  Idnga-gunpa  I obtained 
much  valuable  information  regarding  this 
curious  custom.  In  the  prayer  grotto  at 
that  place — a little  stone  hut  at  the  foot 
of  a cliff — was  then  a lama  who  had 
already  been  immure<l  for  three  years. 
No  one  knew  him,  no  one  knew  whence 
he  came  nor  what  his  name  was,  and 
even  were  one  to  know  his  name  it  was 
forbidden  to  mention  it  before  human 
beings.  But  they  told  me  that  the  day 
he  went  into  the  grotto  he  was  followed 
in  most  solemn  procession  by  all  the  rcil 
monks  of  the  monastery,  and  when  all 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  holy 
books  had  been  gone  through,  the  narrow 
entrance  into  the  grotto  had  been  clostNl 
up  again.  We  were  standing  outside  it. 
I asked  tlie  head  lama  whether  he  could 
hear  us  talk.  He  replied.  “ Oh  no,  ho 
can  neither  hoar  nor  see;  he  is  sunk  night 
and  day  in  profound  meditation.”  How 
do  you  know  that  he  is  alive?”  “The 
food  \tsa7nhn']  which  is  passed  in  to  him 
once  a day  through  an  underground  pas- 
sage is  <*at(*n  up  by  the  morning;  but 
should  we  find  the  dish  untouched  one 
morning,  then  we  sliould  understand  that 
he  had  di(*d.”  A stream  flows  through 
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a greater  frequency  than  any  Pater  nos- 
ier or  Ave  Maria. 

But  Lamaism,  like  Catholicism,  has 
also  its  shady  side.  I will  not  refer  to 
that  now.  Peter’s  pence  flourish  in 
Tashi  Lhumpo  as  well  as  in  Rome,  and 
it  is  well  not  to  travel  without  money 
or  gifts.  Priests  dole  out  holiness  for 
coin,  and  the  rich  dwell  in  the  choicest 
rooms  of  the  cloisters.  Many  temples  are 
rich,  owning  large  properties  and  herds. 

High  up  in  Chang-tang  we  met  the 
first  lamas  of  the  brotherhood  of  wan- 
dering monks,  who  throughout  their  lives 
wander  from  end  to  end  of  the  Lamaist 
world,  not  only  in  Tibet,  but  far  out 
into  foreign  lands,  living  the  while  on 
alms.  Sometimes  they  collected  together 
in  groups  and  performed  religious  dances 
and  songs  in  front  of  my  tent,  with 
rattles,  gongs,  wands,  and  minstrelsy. 
Sometimes  we  even  met  wandering  nuns 
soliciting  alms.  They  traverse  incred- 
ible distances  on  foot  and  beg  their  way 
from  tent  to  tent.  In  those  districts  of 
Tibet  lying  fairly  low  on  either  side 
of  the  great  rivers,  where  the  land  is 
cultivated  and  gardens  surround  the  vil- 
lages, one  can  often  see  women,  filone 
or  in  pairs,  going  about  amongst  the 
houses,  showing  a large  painting,  sup- 
ported on  poles,  about  whose  religious 
subject  they  sing,  not  infrequently  in. 
clear,  resonant  voices. 

And  finally  let  me  mention  yet  an- 
other group  of  faithful  and  even  more 
egoistical  servants  of  the  religion.  I 
refer  to  the  hermits,  those  holy  men  who 
are  independent  of  all  temples  or  clois- 
ters, and  spend  their  lives  in  lonely 
grottos,  living  on  the  alms  given  to  them 
by  neighboring  nomads.  I saw  one  such 
grotto  on  a perpendicular  cliff  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
A pitch-black  path  led  sheer  up  to  it 
inside  the  mountain.  The  hermit  had 
already  lived  there  three  years  without 
seeing  a fellow  human  being,  but  his 
cave  was  open  towards  the  valley  and 
the  sun  streamed  into  it.  He  was  con- 
sidered very  holy,  and  two  brothers  and 
two  nuns  from  Nepal  considered  it  a 
great  honor  to  live  in  a cave  beneath 
his  and  attend  to  his  material  wants. 
Both  women  were  remarkable  for  their 
wild  picturesque  beauty,  but  the  moment 
mention  was  made  of  a photographic 
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camera  they  vanished  into  the  dim  heart 
of  the  mountain.  I only  managed  to 
see  the  hermit  through  a crack  in  the 
floor  of  his  cave  and  heard  him  mum- 
bling his  lengthy  prayers.  What  an  ex- 
traordinary world  of  superstition  and 
bigotry!  Volumes  have  been  written 
about  it  ever  since  the  time  when  the 
Capuchin  and  Jesuit  monks  first  visited 
Tibet.  For  the  future  I shall  only  de- 
scribe what  I saw  with  my  own  eyes — 
things  of  which  I possess  some  few  proofs, 
apart  from  my  memor5^ 

In  Diri-pu-gunpa,  due  north  of  the 
summit  of  Kailas  from  which  the  pecul- 
iar Tetrahedron  showed  itself  like  a 
white  spectre  between  two  dark  granite 
cliffs,  I broke  off  to  seek  for  the  source 
of  the  Indus.  But  I first  had  to  go 
down  and  see  how  the  caravan  was  get- 
ting on,  for  we  had  also  political  dif- 
ficulties to  wrestle  with,  and  I wished 
to  be  sure  that  the  men  were  not  getting 
up  to  some  fatal  mischief. 

I managed  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  authorities  in  Barkha  to  make  a 
detour  to  the  north  with  five  men  and 
six  horses.  It  proved  a most  remark- 
able flying  U*ip,  at  once  instructive  and 
adventurous  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
through  an  absolutely  unknown  land. 
And  one  night  we  cami)ed  beside  the 
spot  where  the  source  of  the  Indus  flows 
out  of  the  mountain,  a spot  called  by 
the  Tibetans  Singi-kabap — i.  e.,  *^the 
mouth  out  of  which  the  Indus  comes 
forth.”  This  spot  is  holy  in  their  eyes: 
piles  of  stones  and  cairns  are  erected 
there;  on  a stone  platform  a well-carved 
idol  was  placed,  and  I was  heathen 
enough  to  take  it  with  me.  To  augment 
the  good  fortune  of  that  day  my  hunts- 
man Tundup  shot  an  Ovis  ammon,  with 
great  twisted  horns,  quite  near  the  source 
of  the  Indus. 

Perhaps  you  can  picture  to  yourselves 
with  what  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  and 
joy  I stood  here  and  watched  the  source  of 
the  Indus  flow  out  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain.  I stood  and  watched  this  un- 
pretentious brook  tumbling  down  the  val- 
leys, and  thought  of  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes it  would  experience  before  finally  in 
a perx)etual  crescendo  of  song  it  ended 
by  rushing  out  in  a burst  of  music,  be- 
tween cliffs  into  the  ocean,  where  the 
steamers  in  Karachi  are  lying,  loading 
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and  unloading  their  goods.  I thought 
of  its  restless  journey  through  Tibet, 
through  Ladak  and  Baltistan,  past  Skar- 
du,  where  apricot  trees  grow  on  the  banks 
and  hang  over  the  water,  through  Dardis- 
tan  and  Kuhistan,  past  Peshawar,  and 
over  the  plains  of  the  western  Punjab, 
to  lose  itself  finally  in  the  salt  ocean, 
the  Nirvana  and  eternal  resting-place  of 
all  rivers.  I stood  and  wondered  over 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  who,  croasing 
the  Indus  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago, 
had  a distant  notion  where  its  source  was 
to  be  found,  and  I rejoiced  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  first  European 
to  set  foot  at  the  source  of  the  Indus. 
In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
highly  placed  personages  attempted  to 
put  in  my  way,  even  higher  powers  had 
accorded  me  the  triumph  of  discovering 
the  source  of  both  the  Brahmaputra  and 
the  Indus,  the  origin  of  both  these  world- 
famous  rivers,  which  like  the  nippers  of 
a crab  enclose  the  mightiest  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  world,  the  Himalayas. 
Their  initial  streams  are  fed  by  the 
heavens,  and  their  mighty  masses  of 
water  pour  down  in  torrents  to  the  low- 
lands, bringing  life  and  nourishment  to 
half  a hundred  million  children  of  men. 
Up  here  the  temples  stand  silent  and 
white  on  its  shores,  in  India  pagodas  and 
mosques  reflect  themselves  in  her  waters; 
up  here  in  Tibet  wolves,  antelopes,  and 
wild  sheep  roam  along  both  rivers,  down 
there  in  the  lowlands  the  eyes  of  the 
tiger  and  leopard  glisten  like  red-hot  coal 
within  the  jungle  that  lies  on  their 
border.  I fancied  myself  standing  and 
listening  to  the  lapping  of  the  waters 
of  time,  to  the  murmurings  of  countless 
human  destinies  and  innumerable  genera- 
tions, which  were  bom,  which  lived,  and 
which  died  on  the  banks  of  these  riv- 
ers; and  not  without  pride,  although  in 
humble  gratitude,  I realized  I was  the 
first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  the  source 
of  the  Indus  and  Brahmaputra  since  the 
day  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark. 

From  the  source  of  the  Indus  I contin- 
ued my  journey  northeast  right  up  to  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  latitude  througii 
quite  unknown  country  and  without 
any  official  escort  whatsoever.  Even  had 
they  looked  for  us  we  should  not  have 
been  easy  to  find,  for  it  is  about  a five 
days’  march  through  trackless  country 


between  the  villages  of  tents.  A quantity 
of  interesting  information  was  collected 
here  as  to  the  cotton  trade  carried  on 
with  Indians  and  Ladaks.  Finally  I 
turned  west-southwest  direct  to  Gartok, 
which  was  reached  on  September  26, 
and  where  I found  all  well  with  the 
head  caravan.  It  was  half  a year  to  a 
day  of  my  leaving  Shigatse. 

The  map  I constructed  during  the  ex- 
pedition up  to  the  present  time  includes 
765  sheets,  nearly  every  one  representing 
hitherto  unknown  land.  Notes  take  up 
4900  pages,  60  astronomical  points  have 
been  ascertained,  990  specimens  of  min- 
eral have  been  collected,  and  many  hun- 
dred drawings  of  panoramas  made;  for 
at  every  camping-place  and  even  often 
between  camps  I drew  in  everything  to 
be  seen  in  the  landscape  in  order  to  be 
able  to  give  a faithful  picture  of  its 
general  character.  As  material  for  illus- 
tration I have  further  several  hundred 
photographs  and  over  five  hundred  pen 
drawings.  A meteorological  journal  has 
been  kept  without  a break  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  observations  taken  three 
times  a day.  Although  this  journey  has 
not  lasted  two  years,  its  geographical 
results  are  richer  and  more  important 
than  those  obtained  during  the  whole  of 
my  last  journey  (1899-1902),  and  are 
richer  than  those  accruing  from  any  oth- 
er journey  hitherto  taken  in  Tibet.  In 
Tibet  proper  I have  now  spent  fifteen 
months,  although  the  British  government 
attempted  to  prevent  my  entering  the 
country  and  obliged  me  to  make  that 
long  northerly  d4tour,  whilst  the  Chi- 
nese and  Tibetan  governments  did  Iheir 
utmost  to  drive  me  out. 

Our  minister  in  Tokio,  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg, during  his  visit  to  Peking,  did 
everything  he  could  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  trouble  to  persuade  the  lead- 
ing men  of  China  to  give  me  liberty 
in  Tibet,  but  both  he  and  the  Japanese 
legation  in  Peking,  who  most  amiably 
attempted  to  speak  on  my  behalf,  were 
met  with  an  absolute  refusal.  In  a word, 
during  all  my  career  I never  found  my- 
self in  such  a political  imbroglio,  and  the 
most  wonderful  part  is  that  everything 
went  off  as  well  as  it  did. 

Finally,  to  add  a few  words  about  the 
earth’s  surface  in  Tibet,  I will  say  that 
the  material  we  have  now  in  our  posses* 
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sion  affords  a sufficiently  clear  and  con- 
cise exposition  of  the  orographical  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  with  its  five 
great  mountain  chains:  Ewen-lun,  Arka- 
tagh,  Eara-korum,  Nin-Chen  Tangla, 
and  the  Himalayas,  together  with  the 
innumerable  smaller,  more  or  less  broken 
chains  between  them,  a world  of  moun- 
tain roads,  to  a great  extent  running 
west  and  east,  with  a strong  divergence 
in  the  latter  direction.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  calculations  of  height 
collected,  we  could  easily  discover  the 
average  height  of  the  plateaux  and  of  the 
mountain  passes.  I ascertained  the  exact 
height  of  all  passes,  lakes,  river  fords, 
and  camps  during  my  journeys  by  boiling- 
thermometers  and  three  aneroids.  It  is 
of  especial  interest  to  note  the  enormous 
rise  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, where  one  first  expected  a com- 
paratively flat  plateau.  Further,  having 
found  the  sources  of  all  the  great  rivers, 
we  could  draw  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
central  district  having  no  outlet  to  the 
ocean,  and  calculate  its  area. 

The  source  of  the  Hwang-ho  was  dis- 
covered by  Prjevalski,  the  northern  arm 
of  the  Yangtse-Kiang  by  Wellby,  and  the 
southern  by  Rockhill;  the  sources  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  rivers  are  also  known,  al- 
though parts  of  their  courses  (the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang^s  and  the  middle  Brahmaputra^s 
in  particular)  have  never  been  thorough- 
ly explored.  The  geologists  of  the  future 
will  find  in  this  part  of  the  world  a per- 
fect Eldorado  of  the  most  magnificent, 
most  difficult,  and  most  alluring  problems. 

As  regards  the  political  point  of  view 
Tibet  is  marching  towards  a new  epoch. 
Things  looked  black  for  a while  when 
the  English  forced  their  way  into  the 
country  three  years  ago,  but  of  that  ex- 
ploit hardly  an  echo  is  to  be  heard  to- 
day. The  Chinese  dragon  has  fixed  his 
claws  on  the  country  with  a greater 
energy  than  ever  before  in  the  two  or 
three  hundred  years  during  which  the 
lamas  have  recognized  the  Son  of  Heaven 
as  their  protector. 

Not  so  long  ago  China  paid  the 
second  third  of  the  war  indemnity  to 
England,  and  after  the  last  has  been 
paid  (1908),*  the  English  will  have 

* The  last  portion  of  the  indemnity  has 
now  been  paid,  and  the  Chumbi  valley  evac- 
uated by  the  British  troops. 


to  clear  out  of  the  Chumbi  valley,  which 
really  from  a geographical  point  of 
view  belongs  to  India.  Afterwards  it 
will  cost  several  decades  and  millions  of 
pounds  to  regain  the  prestige  which  is 
now  totally  lost  in  Tibet.  The  Chinese 
have  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  Young- 
husband’s  mission,  and  a future  mis- 
sion ” of  the  same  sort  will  come  to 
mean,  not  a military  promenade  across 
the  Himalayas,  but  war  with  China. 

For  me  personally  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  cabinet  in  London  has  been  of 
great  advantage.  Though  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hinder  my  journey,  I have 
maintained  my  position  for  fifteen  months 
in  Tibet.  For  a time,  indeed,  the  au- 
thorities were  kind  enough  to  close  the 
whole  frontier  of  India  and  Tibet  in 
order  to  give  me  a unique  opportunity 
to  collect  all  the  valuable  discoveries  I 
have  now  made. 

Unconsciously  and  for  no  conceivable 
reason  I was  protected  from  every  sort 
of  competition,  and  what  that  means  to 
an  explorer”  in  an  unknown  land  it 
is  impossible  to  tell.  My  friends  in 
India  were  prevented  by  loyalty  to  their 
home  government  from  doing  what  they 
would  have  wished  to  further  my  plans, 
but  I know  that  their  keenest  sympathy 
follows  me  on  my  journey.  And  yet  it 
would  not  astonish  me  if  there  were  those 
amongst  the  younger  generation  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  India,  who  long  to  distinguish 
themselves  and  go  out  to  meet  strange 
destinies  and  adventures,  who  complain 
bitterly  that  they,  for  purely  political 
reasons,  are  shut  out  from  Tibet,  whilst  I, 
a Swede,  can  wander  round  the  country, 
free  as  any  young  wild  ass. 

But  enough  for  this  time.  Winter  is 
waiting  outside  my  tent  with  a tempera- 
ture that  already  sinks  to  24.8  degrees. 
Merchants  from  Lhasa,  who  were  here  for 
the  yearly  market,  are  breaking  up  their 
homes  daily,  and  one  hears  their  horses^ 
bells  jingling  in  the  cold  air. 

The  two  Garpons,  or  Viceroys  of  west- 
ern Tibet,  will  presently  betake  them- 
selves to  warmer  climes,  and  the  nomads 
are  scattering  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Wild  geese  are  seeking  a more 
hospitable  neighborhood. 

Gartok  is  becoming  a desert,  and  I 
and  my  fellows  are  also  ready  to  break 
up  camp. 
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HE  woman  walked  in  darkness. 

She  had  reached  the  village,  and 
the  open  country  lay  behind  her, — 
gray  field  undulating  beyond  field, 
mysterioue  at  that  hour,  and  the  wind 
making  pleasant  noieea  in  the  grass.  It 
was  lighter  bads  there;  nig^  and  its 
silence  had  already  folded  in  the  little 
dead  town.  Bars  and  oblongs  of  yellow 
light  lay  on  the  ground  before  the  win- 
dows, and  no  foot  disturbed  the  leaves 
that  drifted  on  the  road.  The  wind  and 
the  woman  were  companions.  It  was  a 
soft,  autumnal  wind,  bringing  from  in- 
visible gardens  the  cloverlike  sweetness 
of  idilox.  It  also  propelled  a crumpled 
paper,  and  that  white  thing,  fovlomly 
dancing,  made  the  nig^t  seem  darker, 
the  woman  more  alone. 

She  passed  the  blaKdcsmitk  shop,  which 
was  the  first  building  at  that  end  of 
the  village,  and  the  eross-road  leading  to 
the  0cho<dhouse.  This  brought  her  to  the 
tavern,  where  a lamp  in  the  porch  shone 
into  the  eyea  of  the  horses  tied  at  the 
hit<diing-bar.  It  was  not  much  of  an 
illuminatioii,  but  here  it  lodged  quite 
worldly  and  gay,  aaid  there  were  merry 
sounds  besides.  Some  one  in  the  bar- 
room was  narrating  with  a deep  voice 
and  many  gutturals.  He  paused;  a 
stamp,  an  approving  shout,  a great 
chonrs  of  lau^ter  followed.  The  single 
voice  resumed. 

I wonder  who  makes  them  laugh  soP 
said  the  woman,  aloud;  but  die  would 
not  have  turned  h^  head  to  see. 

She  was  passive.  She  did  not  notice 
the  weather,  or  which  windows  were 
lighted;  she  did  not  think  of  what  she 
had  done  that  day,  or  whether  she  was 
on  good  terms  wiA  herself  or  not.  She 
was  merely  out  for  a walk.  Any  fancy 
might  take  possession  of  her. 

Suddenly,  as  if  he  came  out  of  the 
wind-stirred  dark,  there  apjieared  in  her 
idle  mind  a cheerful  boy  with  his  lips 
puckered  to  whistle. 


Christian  Buh,”  she  identified  him, 
wondering.  ^What  makes  me  think  of 
Christian  Ruht” 

He  had  her  now : she  eonthmed  te  think 
of  him;  and  as  she  was  an  unaought 
woman,  who  had  begun  nfe  by  admiring 
this  boy,  she  gave  him  a little  nimbus. 

^^How  big  he  seemed  when  he  went 
away!  He  was  fifteen  then;  I was  five. 

He  was  always  singing  and  whistling. 
I liked  to  hear  him  come  aloi^  the  road 
after  I had  gone  to  bed.  Sometimes  he 
woke  me  with  his  whistling;. 

When  he  played  the  parlor  organ  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  summer  I would 
sit  on  the  step  to  listen.  I thou|^  the 
playing  angels  made  suck  music* 

There  was  a sad  commotion  when  he 
went  away  to  schooL  I peeped  through 
our  fence  to  watch  him  start.  He  was 
solemn.  He  got  into  the  carriage  with 
his  father  and  drove  off  down  the  road, 
and  tiiat  was  the  last  I saw  of  him. 

^^He  was  a nice  hoj.  I wonder  what 
has  become  of  him?” 

By  this  time  die  had  readied  his 
house,  which  was  opposite  her  own,  and 
although  she  saw  it  many  times  in  a day, 
die  stopped,  affected  the  moumfid 
look  of  a home  that  is  a home  no  more. 
The  soft  darkness  of  the  garden  was 
white-spotted  by  many  petunias,  run  wfld 
and  tangling  over  the  path,  and  die 
gathered  a few  through  the  pidcet  fence, 
and  held  their  sweet,  wrinkled  faces 
against  her  face. 

^^It  is  a pity  for  that  place,”  she  re- 
flected. ^^It  must  be  miserable  inside, — 
damp  and  dusty  and  oold.”* 

She  left  the  memory  of  Christian  Rnh 
in  his  garden  and  went  her  way  home. 
By  contrast  with  the  very  large  horse- 
chestnut  tree  drooping  nearly  to  the 
ground  before  it  the  narrow  house  ap- 
peared even  smaller  than  it  was.  The 
window,  without  blind  or  curtain,  framed 
an  interior  which  would  have  inspired 
a Dutch  artist  to  paint  ‘^The  Tailor’s 
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Shop.”  The  grrayieh-yellow  light  of  the 
unshaded  lamp  failed  to  scatter  the 
atreaka  of  sooty  shadow,  which  looked 
nearly  as  tangible  as  the  holts  of  cloth 
on  the  shelves  and  the  patches  scattered 
on  the  floor.  Cross-legged  on  a table 
aat  a lean  gray  man,  with  white  socks 
wrinkled  over  his  ankles  and  a crescent- 
shaped  pincushion  tied  around  his  waist. 
His  cold  fingers,  through  which  the  blood 
did  not  circulate  weU,  were  speckled  with 
needle-pricks,  and  his  eyes  followed  his 
sparkling  needle  with  an  intentness  not 
quite  human.  He  did  not  raise  his  head 
when  the  woman  came  in;  only  his  eye- 
lids lifted,  and  his  eyes  made  two  more 
QMirkling  points.  That  coat  has  waited 
long  enough  for  you,  Bellamira,”  he 
said,  sourly. 

She  took  off  her  shawl  and  sat  down 
to  work,  with  a remark  on  the  coolness 
of  the  night,  which  he  did  not  notice. 

walked  a mile  down  the  road  and 
met  no  one,”  she  continued,  with  xmtient 
pleasantness. 

He  remained  silent. 

^But  there  are  many  teams  at  the 
hotel,  and  a crowd  withii^  and  how 
they  laugh  t” 

" The  thorns  crackle  under  the  pot.” 

Neither  of  them  said  another  word, 
and  the  needles  moved.  Bellamira,  with 
the  black  cloth  lying  over  her  lap,  was 
so  silent,  so  dark,  that  she  seemed  like 
an  incarnation  of  darkness  and  silence. 
Her  sallow  face  was  gray  under  the  eyes; 
bands  of  gray  ran  up  from  her  fore- 
head and  temples  into  the  dull  black  of 
her  hair. 

In  the  same  chair  she  sat  every  eve- 
ning and  sewed.  She  had  done  so  for 
fourteen  years.  Her  thoughts  did  not 
vary  mu(^,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
cause  new  ones.  Nothing  changed  ex- 
cept the  weather:  that  chair  commanded 
no  vistas.  She  was  thirty  years  old. 

Her  father  was  always  there,  cross- 
legged  and  greenish,  like  an  idol  carved 
from  jade.  No  one  could  have  told  what 
his  thoughts  were.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  patient  workers  with  thread,  whose 
prototypes  are  the  Fates  themselves.  He 
worked,  ate,  and  slept;  so  he  had  always 
lived,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
arranged  for;  he  would  work  and  eat  and 
sleep  so  much.  Often  he  had  horrible 
nightmares,  which  were  his  only  excite- 


ment. It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to 
think  of  loving  him;  in  his  presence  Love 
seemed  a silly  tale;  yet  he  was  Bella- 
mira’s  one  idea  of  a father.  She  expected 
nothing  but  to  live  on  with  him.  Hers 
was  the  i)ecu]iar  loneliness  of  the  only 
child,  who  has  not  even  the  sympathy  of 
the  dead  to  remember. 

However,  he  was  there,  and  she 
needed  him,  for  she  hated  to  be  alone. 
The  rooms  which  were  so  dull  by  day 
at  evening  became  frightful.  When  she 
had  a light  she  saw  the  shadows  crawl; 
when  she  opened  a door,  there  was  the 
lurking,  xwuncing  dark  behind  it.  And 
it  seemed  to  be  almost  always  dark  in 
that  house. 

She  was  used  to  it  all,  she  acquiesced; 
but  she  said  to  herself  as  she  woriced  at 
the  coat,  "I  wish  I could  think  about 
something  new.” 

And  after  an  hour’s  silence  something 
did  happen.  Steps  approached  outside, — 
they  soimded  cheerfuL  They  ceased,  and 
she  was  impelled  to  look  through  the 
window  into  the  horse  - chestnut  tree. 
Against  that  background  of  shrivelling 
leaves,  yellowed  by  the  lamplight,  ap- 
peared an  observant  face.  The  skin  was 
pale,  and  peppered  with  a few  days’ 
beard;  the  greenish  eyes  were  moist; 
a short,  shapeless  mustache  moved  oddly 
as  the  prominent  lips  twisted  in  a smile. 
All  the  outlines,  once  dignified,  were  dis- 
torted by  layers  of  fat,  that  folded  into 
the  neck  and  cushioned  the  high  forehead. 

There  was  a knodc,  and  the  sweet  wind 
rushed  in  around  a man  who  nearly 
filled  the  door  frame. 

*^How  are  you  both!”  he  asked. 
thought  I must  come  in  to  greet  you, 
Hr.  Haak,  and  Bellamira.”  His  harsh 
voice  was  genial,  and  his  German  had  an 
exaggerated  accent  which  contrasted  oddly 
with  certain  inflections  not  German. 

Old  Haak  did  not  lay  down  his  work: 
he  looked  hostile. 

"You  don’t  know  me,  I see,”  said  the 
stranger.  " No,  of  course  you  would  not 
know  me.  No  one  does.”  But  Bella- 
mira gave  her  hand  joyfully. 

"When  I passed  the  hotel  to-night  I 
heard  your  voice,  and  I did  not  recognize 
it,  but  it  made  me  think  of  you,”  said 
she.  "How  did  you  know  me,  Chris- 
tian Ruh?” 

" Oh,  I inquired  where  to  look  for  lit- 
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tie  Bellamira  Haak/^  he  replied,  with  an 
inflection  of  gallantry.  You  remember 
me,  then  ? I am  more  changed  than  you.” 

“ So  you  are  Christian  Ruh,  come 
back?”  said  the  old  man. 

am  indeed.  And  how  are  you? 
How  are  you,  Bellamira?” 

“ We  are  well,”  her  father  answered 
for  her. 

‘‘I  am  glad  to  hear  it.”  He  paused 
for  a return  inquiry,  but  none  came: 
the  host  stitched.  “ I see  you  are  busy,” 

I have  made  no  complaint.” 

The  town  does  not  change,”  said  the 
stranger,  with  polite  flexibility.  see 
but  four  new  houses,  and  a hitching-iwst, 
and  in  one  garden  a plaster  boy  with 
flowers  growing  in  his  basket.  It  is 
pleasant  to  come  back  and  find  noth- 
ing changed. 

Bellamira  began  to  answer,  but  old 
Haak  ran  a look  like  a steel  bar  between 
them.  “ Go  on  with  your  work,”  he  said. 

Christian’s  mustache  twitched,  and  he 
raised  his  thick  hand  to  it  with  an  ur- 
bane gesture.  ^^It  is  an  unusually  cool 
night,”  he  remarked. 

So  my  daughter  informed  me.” 

^•Ah?”  His  eyes  twinkled;  he  sat 
silent,  enormous,  altogether  at  his  ease; 
his  rough  brown  clothes  attracted  the 
mournful  light;  he  looked  festive,  espe- 
cially to  Bellamira. 

‘‘I  am  sure  that  all  your  friends  are 
most  glad  to  see  you  back,”  she  said. 

He  glanced  at  her  rather  gratefully, 
but  her  father  cut  in  again:  ^^And  how 
does  the  music-playing  go?  Eor  many 
years  no  one  in  town  or  township  could 
tell  me  how  it  went  with  Christian  Ruh.” 

^‘I  thank  you;  music  is  a good  busi- 
ness. It  is  a pity  you  did  not  take  It 
up  yourself ; you  might  have  made  money 
at  it;  or  if  you  had  had  a son  he  might 
have  done  so.  Permit  me,”  he  added  to 
Bellamira,  who  had  dropped  a spool. 

Oh ! And  where  have  you  been  ?” 

I believe  I do  not  tell  you  that.  Per- 
haps you  are  not  acquainted  with  those 
places.  Or  perhaps  you  would  not  think 
well  of  them,  and  then  I should  feel  so 
cast  down.”  He  dismissed  the  subject 
with  a suave  movement  of  that  thick 
hand,  and  a ring  flashed  on  his  little 
finger.  I want  some  work  done,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind.  This  suit  needs 
pressing,  and  another  also.” 


I have  much  work.” 

‘‘There  is  no  hurry.  When  you  are 
ready,”  said  Christian,  as  if  he  were 
teasing  a child. 

“ I have  too  much  work.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  You  must 
take  good  care  of  yourself.”  He  felt 
for  his  purse. 

“And  I should  have  to  charge  extra. 
You  pull  a suit  all  out  of  shape.” 

“Be  so  kind,  dear  sir,  as  to  accept 
this,”  said  Christian,  laying  down  a note 
with  flourishing  courtesy.  “Oh  no,  I 
could  pay  no  less — to  so  old  and  kind 
a friend.  I shall  bring  the  clothes. 
Be  sure  not  to  inconvenience  yourself. 
I am  gratified  indeed  to  see  old  Haak 
again.  You  are  just  as  you  were  when 
I was  a boy  here, — no  difference.  It  is  a 
delightful  thing  to  come  home  and  find 
old  friends  so  pleased  to  see  me,  wanderer 
though  I be.  Good  night.” 

He  went  to  the  door,  moving  grace- 
fully for  so  heavy  a man.  Bellamira 
followed  him,  and  when  he  was  outside 
he  shook  hands  with  her  again.  “Now 
we  are  neighbors  once  more,”  he  said. 
“ Good  night.” 

In  a moment  she  heard  his  whistle. 
That  was  a wonderful  sound. 

Then  his  door  closed;  but  it  did  not 
shut  out  her  thoughts,  which  followed 
him  so  gladly  that  that  night  she  was 
indifferent  to  the  darkness.  The  next 
day  her  father  was  away, — ^this  alone 
made  a great  occasion, — ^and  she  was  free 
to  think  of  what  she  pleased  without  inter- 
ruption, so  she  recalled  Christian’s  heavy 
eyelids  and  his  voice  and  the  slight 
moisture  of  his  hand.  About  five  o’clock 
she  sat  on  the  back  porch,  watching  the 
red  sunset  over  her  vegetable  garden, 
where  the  shadows  of  the  many-shaped 
leaves  were  already  vague,  and  when  he 
appeared  he  was  hardly  more  real  to  her 
than  he  had  been  all  day. 

He  inquired  for  her  father,  asked  leave 
to  sit,  and  deposited  the  garments  he 
had  brought,  which  were  made  of  beauti- 
ful black  cloth,  and  elaborately  braided 
and  buttoned. 

“ This  is  what  I like,”  he  said,  set- 
tling himself. 

He  looked  tranquil,  turned  a little  away 
from  her  and  contemplating  the  red  sky. 
Bulky  as  he  was,  his  was  a distinguished 
presence;  he  had  an  air,  he  made  ameni- 
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ties  necessary.  Bellamira  left  him  to 
hia  sunset. 

After  a while  he  remarked:  ^^It  is 
twenty-five  years  since  I went  away, 
and  in  that  time  I have  been  back 
but  once.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  my  mother  and  father  died,  with- 
in two  days  of  each  other.  Where  were 
you  then?” 

^‘At  school.  I remember  when  my 
mother  wrote  me  that  news,^^  she  an- 
swered, softly,  sympathizing  with  his 
memory. 

It  is  strange  how  I have  been  kept 
away.  When  I went  I was  to  come  back 
for  a vacation  in  three  months.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  all  those  years 
would  pass?  How  I used  to  recall  our 
bouse  and  the  other  houses  scattered 
along  the  road,  and  every  tree,  and  think, 
* Now  they  are  doing  this  or  that  at  home.’ 
So  it  goes.  And  how  has  the  time  gone 
with  you,  Sellamira?” 

went  to  school  here,  and  then  my 
mother  sent  me  away  to  school  for  two 
years.  When  1 was  seventeen  she  died. 
I have  been  here  since.” 

And  what  do  you  do  in  a day  ?” 
cook  the  meals,  I keep  the  house 
dean,  I help  my  father  sew.” 

Is  that  all!” 

"I  work  in  the  garden,  sometimes  I 
read,  or  take  a walk,  or  go  to  see 
one  of  the  nei^^bors.  I go  to  church 
on  Sunday.” 

"Is  that  all?” 

"There  is  nothing  else.  The  young 
people  leave  as  soon  as  they  can.  On 
the  farms  there  are  young  people,  but 
here  every  one  is  so  old.  They  were 
here  when  you  went  away;  their  children 
are  gone.  But  I had  to  stay  with  my 
father.  So  we  all  grow  a little  older  and 
a little  older,  and  some  day  there  will  be 
nothing  left.” 

" You  had  to  stay,”  Christian  repeated, 
lodging  at  her.  She  was  very  quiet,  with 
her  bands  laid  one  upon  the  other  in  her 
lap;  she  seemed  to  be  wistfully  question- 
ing the  allotment  of  things. 

" She  knows  how  unhappy  she  is,” 
be  thought. 

" Long  ago — when  I was  young — I 
used  to  expect.”  she  said. 

" I should  say  that  you  were  tenacious 
of  life,  Bellamira.” 

The  sky  faded  until  only  one  thin  red 


streak  remained;  the  greens  in  the  gar- 
den were  submerged  by  a deadly  gray, 
and  a light  mist  rose.  It  was  an  inti- 
mate hour. 

"Will  you  eat  with  me  to-night?” 
she  asked. 

He  consented,  and  she  went  to  prepare 
for  this  festival  with  a smiling  heart. 
Intending  a pleasure  for  him  in  every 
dish,  she  garnished  the  eggs  and  cooked 
the  ham  with  care,  and  cut  the  bread 
nicely;  she  used  her  mother’s  best  china 
with  the  raised  pink  flowers,  which  had 
been  brought  by  wagon  from  Philadel- 
phia. Not  for  a minute  did  she  cease 
to  be  aware  of  him,  though  she  did  not 
once  turn  her  head  toward  the  place 
where  he  sat  humming  a foreign-sound- 
ing song.  It  was  much  to  have  him 
opposite  to  her  at  the  table.  He  ate  as 
if  be  enjoyed  her  food.  She  did  not  eat 
much,  for  this  was  more  than  a meal, — 
rather  it  was  the  Arab’s  covenant  of 
bread  and  salt. 

They  spoke  only  now  and  then,  like 
people  who  are  aware  of  abundant  time 
before  them.  "When  he  has  eaten  he 
will  go,”  Bdlamira  was  dreading.  " The 
clothes  you  brought  look  like  a uniform,” 
she  said.  " Have  you  been  a soldier?” 

"Not  at  all.  I have  never  been  any- 
thing but  a musician.  I wore  those  when 
I belonged  to  a big  band,  that  played  all 
over  the  country, — ^the  finest  thing  I ever 
played  with.” 

" Do  you  belong  to  it  now  ?” 

"I  grew  too  fat,”  he  said,  and  at  this 
evasion  his  mustache  drew  up  in  a 
grimacing  smile  until  his  dog  - teeth 
showed.  "When  I was  with  them,”  he 
expanded,  " I had  a solo  three  or  four 
times  a week.  There  was  my  name  on 
the  programme : * Solo, — Signor  Ruh.’ 
And  always  encores.  That  was  my  top 
notch.  Often  I played  the  Serenade  of 
Schubert.  Then,  after  a while,  when  I 
presented  myself  upon  the  stage,  the 
leader  did  not  admire  me.  He  thought 
me  too  gross  a bird  to  sing,  and  so  I 
am  not  on  the  programme  now.  No;  I 
have  returned  to  my  nest.  Excuse  me; 
I am  a fatuous  fellow.  Some  time  I will 
play  to  you,”  he  finished,  gently. 

" And  have  you  played  in  many 
places  ?” 

He  frowned  like  a man  concealing  a 
pain.  " In  many  places.” 
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What  do  you  play  ?” 

“ The  piano,  the  violin  a little,  the 
banjo,  the  tambourine;”  his  lip  lifted 
again.  The  cornet  is  my  instrument.” 
His  manner  was  slightly  elaborated;  it 
dismissed  the  subject. 

“ Will  you  not  come  to  see  my  flowers?” 
she  hastened  to  say,  and  he  smiled  at  her 
tone,  which  besought. 

She  lighted  him  up  the  stairs,  opened 
a door  and  stood  aside,  holding  the  lamp, 
which  cast  one  long  beam  before  her. 
Christian  entered  a special  atmosphere, 
tepid  and  sweet,  and  felt  himself  sur- 
rounded by  live  things.  The  room  was 
like  a grove  of  arbutilon  bushes  and 
fuchsias  hung  with  red  bells.  Begonias 
supported  upon  incredible  stems,  appar- 
ently composed  of  wire  and  wine-colored 
wool,  their  shield-shaped  leaves  and  fine, 
coral-red  flowers.  Cacti,  jointed  or  glob- 
ular or  fingerlike,  bristled  with  thorns, 
and  looked  as  if  they  would  writhe  and 
disclose  ugly  eyes.  Bellamira,  still  hold- 
ing up  the  light,  stood  beside  a wax- 
plant  taller  than  herself,  of  which  each 
blossom  had  a red  star  in  it  and  was  full 
of  honey:  there  were  whole  constellations 
of  such  stars.  All  these  strange  live 
things  with  shining  or  hairy  surfaces 
appeared  the  products  of  a consummate 
and  most  artificial  art:  they  seemed  to 
have  been  cunningly  wrought  and  lac- 
quered. From  among  the  shadows  they 
protruded,  glowing. 

Christian  took  a deep  breath  of  the 
heavily  sweet  air.  "Your  friends  are 
beautiful,”  he  said. 

He  walked  about,  bending  his  large 
white  face  over  one  plant  and  another, 
and  Bellamira's  eyes  rested  on  each  one 
as  he  inspected  it.  In  showing  me  these 
she  makes  me  a confidence,”  he  thought. 
‘‘What  for  a woman  is  this?  Shut  up 
with  herself  in  the  fuzzy  room  below, 
she  breathes  through  day  after  day,  and 
lives  her  brackish  life  beside  that  father. 
— Bellamira,”  he  said,  his  voice  inviting, 
“ why  are  your  flowers  all  red  ?” 

“ Others  are  so  tame.” 

“What  do  you  want  most?” 

“ A red  satin  gown  to  wear.” 

Then  he  saw  a notable  sight.  She 
tilted  back  her  head;  her  face  appeared 
foreshortened;  her  lips  parted;  her  eyes 
wete  as  if  she  had  raised  nictitating  lids, 
they  were  so  steady,  bright,  and  amber 


clear.  Bellamira,  thinking  her  own 
thoughts,  was  changed,  perhaps  into  the 
likeness  of  some  luxurious  ancestress  who 
could  exi)erience  and  evoke  much.  She 
did  not  speak:  she  looked  wanton. 

“ Bellamira  Haak  I”  exclaimed  Chris- 
tian. He  paused  a moment.  “ Bella- 
mira, a too-gay  lady  in  an  old  comedy; 
Haak,  a bird  of  prey.  With  such  a 
name, — and  all  your  flowers  red, — what 
do  you  here?” 

She  spoke  next:  “See  what  is  happen- 
ing. My  cereus  blooms  for  one  night 
only,  and  to-night  it  blooms.” 

She  showed  him  a reptilian  plant, 
broad,  thick,  and  spiny,  upon  which  was 
one  large  bud  with  many  rose-colored 
sepals.  It  was  beginning  to  open;  al- 
ready the  creamy-white  interior  and  the 
exquisite  stamens  were  exposed,  and  its 
odor  made  the  air  languid. 

They  watched  it,  sitting  side  by  side 
and  often  silent.  Farther  and  farther 
the  feathery  petals  expanded:  it  became 
perfect:  it  hovered  like  the  soul  of  the 
plant  above  the  body.  For  this  one  night 
it  was  alive  and  marvellous. 

Once  Christian  said : “ See  the  ugly 
stalk  it  must  grow  from!  And  does  it 
miss  its  tropical  forest?”  He  also  said, 
“ It  is  well  that  you  and  I see  this  to- 
gether,” and  again,  “ Often  shall  I look 
across  at  night  and  think  that  you  are 
here,  among  these  flowers.” 

Though  he  had  been  gone  a long  time, 
she  was  still  sitting  by  the  cereus  when 
old  Haak  came  home.  He  returned  so 
late  rather  than  sleep  in  a strange  bed: 
he  did  not  like  strange  things.  Even 
new  feelings  disturbed  him;  so  he  was 
much  disturbed  during  the  next  few  days, 
and  his  profile  at  the  window  looked 
more  bilious  than  ever,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  spoke.  He  did  not 
like  words. 

Bellamira  expressed  herself  silently, 
by  one  decisive  act:  she  bought  two  new 
dresses.  One  was  black,  for  Sunday 
we^r;  for  the  other  she  had  no  excuse. 
It  was  not  satin,  but  soft  wool,  and  it 
was  a beautiful  red.  How  her  days  were 
changed ! Working  on  this  red  and 
watching  for  Christian,  she  was  no  longer 
acquiescent.  The  very  color  of  her  silk 
defied,  and  old  Haak  looked,  not  at  her, 
but  at  it,  with  cold,  sparkling  eyes. 

He  deferred  working  on  the  braided 
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clothes,  and  did  not  answer  when  she 
reminded  him  of  them.  Then  they  dis- 
appeared overnight,  and  he  replied  to 
her : **  You  went  early  to  bed.  I did  the 
job,  and  I myself  took  them  to  their 
owner.  You  looked  for  him  to  fetch 
them,  netf^  he  continued,  in  his  neu- 
tral voice. 

She  did  not  deny  it. 

^^And  how  foolish  are  you!  It  is 
down  to  the  tavern  that  this  fellow  goes, 
to  sit  in  the  barroom,  the  centre  of  a 
crowd  of  loafers,  and  make  them  laugh 
and  shout.  I hear  that  the  bar  does  a 
business  as  if  it  were  election-time,  and 
the  boss  says  that  he  would  like  to  hire 
Crist  Ruh  to  stay  here,  so  much  cus- 
tom does  he  bring.  But  I,  it  seems, 
should  rather  hire  him  to  go.  Since  he 
came  you  grow  thin;  instead  of  working 
for  good  money  in  my  shop  you  spend 
what  you  already  have,  and  also  waste 
time  on  that  most  foolish  red;  and  it  is 
little  work  that  you  do,  even  at  that,  so 
often  must  you  turn  your  head  to  see  if 
he  goes  out  or  in.” 

Bellamira  was  so  accustomed  to  her 
father  that  she  remained  indifferent. 

Be  careful  of  what  you  exi)ect.  You 
know  nothing  about  this  fellow.” 

^^Oh,  I exi)ect  nothing,  from  him  or 
from  any  one.  We  eat  to  work  and  work 
to  eat,  and  time  goes  on.  That  is  all 
I look  for.”  She  clasped  her  hands  be- 
hind her  head  in  an  insolent  gesture, 
and  a long  piece  of  red  cloth,  which  she 
was  holding,  fluttered  up  like  a little 
defiant  flag. 

You  must  learn  that  it  is  so  in  life,” 
said  the  old  man.  ^^You  should  have 
learned  this  already,  as  you  are  thirty 
years  old.  To-night  you  go  to  a party, 
net?  You  walk  to  get  there,  two  miles, 
and  two  miles  back.  You  think  you 
see  him  there.  Well,  make  your  own 
bed,  and  as  you  make  it  so  will  you  lie. 
I have  no  more  to  say.” 

There  was  no  more  to  say;  and  that 
night  as  she  arranged  her  hair  in  a new 
way  the  glass  repeated  this  accusation. 
Her  face  seemed  to  be  worn  fine  and 
bright,  and  something  over-ardent  shone 
through  it, — something  which  matched 
the  new  red  gown.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  her  like  this,  and  she  desired  that 
Christian  should  see  her.  Not  even  to 
herself  did  she  make  demands  upon  him; 
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as  yet  her  fancy  was  not  bold;  but  she 
felt  a need  to  occupy  his  thoughts.  Old 
Haak  had  gone  to  bed  contemptuously 
early,  and  she  subdued  herself  in  a shawl 
and  started  all  alone.  No  one  had  asked 
to  take  her;  no  one  exi)ected  Bellamira 
Haak  at  parties.  Yet  the  two  miles  were 
short,  she  did  not  feel  the  ruts,  and  from 
far  away  she  could  see  lights  streaming 
from  the  festive  house. 

The  young  hostess  herself  opened  the 
door.  She  was  a plump  girl,  with  round 
spectacles,  and  at  sight  of  Bellamira  her 
eyes  also  grew  quite  round.  The  wrinkle 
of  anxious  hospitality  bisected  her  fore- 
head: she  had  just  left  the  parlor,  which 
was  cold.  In  the  large  heater  with  nickel 
ornaments  the  fire  was  too  new  to  have 
accomplished  much,  and  the  bright  colors 
of  the  carpet  and  plush  furniture  made 
the  air  seem  colder;  even  the  lambrequins 
had  a frosty  look.  Here  depression  and 
constraint  prevailed.  The  young  men, 
with  shining  hair  and  boots,  remained 
near  the  wall ; the  girls,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  pretended  that  they  were  ac- 
customed to  their  new  winter  dresses,  and 
that  they  did  not  feel  through  the  backs 
of  their  necks  the  gaze  of  admirers.  Re- 
marks were  made  in  whispers  or  un- 
naturally loud,  for  any  one  might  en- 
counter a dead  silence.  These  were 
rigorous  moments. 

I heard  that  Crist  Ruh  was  coming,” 
said  a hopeless  voice,  and  the  host  re- 
plied, ^^He  comes,  but  you  need  not  look 
for  him  until  he  is  ready,”  with  the  pride 
of  one  who  has  secured  a distinguish- 
ing guest. 

Upon  this  scene  of  abortive  festivity 
Bellamira  was  about  to  enter  when 
Christian  arrived.  He  opened  the  parlor 
door  for  her,  and  the  light  concentrated 
upon  her  gorgeous  color  and  upon  his 
brown  clothes.  The  company  stared  at 
her:  him  they  greeted  with  a demonstra- 
tion. The  girls  looked  interested,  sev- 
eral of  them  particularly  so;  the  men 
shouted  salutations.  Bellamira,  seated 
in  a plush  chair,  was  much  observed  but 
not  approached.  Christian  was  imme- 
diately surrounded;  his  harsh  voice  dom- 
inated the  chorus;  he  was  escorted  to  the 
organ,  and  respectful  silence  attended 
him  while  he  took  his  seat. 

In  a moment,  amid  laughter,  the  young 
men  were  seizing  the  girls  and  rushing 
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them  to  their  places, — with  that  music 
there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  formulas 
of  request.  They  gathered  into  two  long 
lines,  men  and  girls  opposite,  and  Chris- 
tian, looking  over  his  shoulder,  thought 
of  certain  Greek  friezes  and  admired  the 
bright  eyes  and  lips. 

“What  shall  be  done  with  the  drunken 
sailor 

sang  the  crowd. 

The  host,  at  the  head  of  his  line,  ad- 
vanced to  his  partner  with  a gliding  step 
and  whirled  her  around. 

“ Put  him  in  a boat  and  sail  him  over. 

Sometimes  drunk  and  sometimes  sober.'* 

The  next  young  man  advanced,  and 
the  next;  finally  the  whole  line  glided 
forward  together,  and  the  room  was  filled 
with  bright  figures,  whirling,  embraced 
by  black  ones.  The  music  became  fan- 
tastic. There  were  little  cries  of  laugh- 
ter, stamping  of  feet,  and  men  swung 
their  partners  off  the  floor  and  let  them 
go  reluctantly. 

Every  guest  was  engaged  in  this 
primitive  dance  except  Christian  at  the 
organ  and  Bellamira,  who  sat  in  her 
plush  chair,  looking  on  and  smiling,  like 
a queen. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  whistle,  and  one 
man  after  another  joined  in.  Accom- 
panied by  the  stamping  feet,  this  whis- 
tling had  a barbaric  charm;  it  might 
have  been  the  expression  of  an  even 
simpler  folk  dancing  around  their  camp 
fires.  Christian’s  hands  left  the  key- 
board. He  rose,  whistling,  crossed  the 
floor  in  perfect  time,  held  out  his  arms 
to  Bellamira,  who  flowed  into  them,  and 
guided  her  down  the  room.  Instead  of 
the  simple  movement  of  the  other  couples, 
he  waltzed,  with  the  special  grace  of 
certain  heavy  men.  Bellamira  had 
danced  at  school,  and  she  was  apt:  in 
a moment  her  flexible  body  was  in  accord 
with  his.  She  laughed  up  at  him,  and 
the  tips  of  her  teeth  showed.  The  whole 
room  was  laughing. 

It  was  warm  enough  now.  Time  was 
forgotten,  marked  only  by  the  beating 
feet  and  the  change  from  game  to  game. 
The  hostess  lost  her  anxious  look;  the 
host  abandoned  his  responsibilities  and 
continually  sought  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
Dramatic  groups  filled  the  room:  even 
tlie  fire  was  merry.  The  many  voices, 


trained  to  church  singing,  now  were  used 
for  play.  These  hard-working  young 
people  were  in  a very  ecstasy  of  play; 
many  of  them  were  ardently  in  love. 
Four  marriages  were  made  that  nighty 
and  one  was  broken. 

It  was  a gay  background  for  Christian 
and  for  Bellamira. 

His  voice  remained  the  dominant  note. 
There  was  not  a girl  whose  eyes  did  not 
seek  him,  but  his  elaborate  manner  was 
impersonal;  he  raised  hopes  and  passed 
on.  Four  times — ^they  were  counted — he 
distinguished  Bellamira,  and  one  of  the 
older  men  said  to  him:  "You  show  a 
fine  taste,  Crist ; you  instruct  us  alL 
Now  that  you  bring  my  attention  to  her, 
I should  not  know  where  to  look  for  such 
another  woman.” 

There  were  many  who  looked  for  no 
other.  Bellamira  was  beset;  the  havoc 
which  she  made  that  night  became 
legendary;  she  drew  these  country  men. 
Her  red  was  continually  surrounded  by 
attendant  black,  and  she  selected  from 
candidates.  She  danced,  she  joined  in 
every  game.  The  queen,  having  left  her 
throne,  was  more  a queen  than  ever. 

While  a college  youth  was  begging  her 
to  be  his  partner  she  was  taken  away 
in  the  midst  of  a sentence,  and  the  dis- 
appointed lad  went  out  of  the  room  and 
home.  He  had  a long  way  to  go,  and  the 
night  air  felt  cool  on  his  hot  head. 

A big-bodied,  rich  young  farmer  took 
her  from  this  boy.  Later,  he  held  her 
hand  hard  and  led  her  into  the  hall,  and 
when  he  had  her  there  he  said,  " Bella- 
mira, will  you  marry  me?” 

She  staled  at  him.  "That  is  a fine 
new  idea.” 

" It  is.  I have  known  you  many  years. 
We  went  to  school  together.  But  I think 
I never  saw  you  before  you  went  dancing 
down  the  room  with  Crist  Ruh.” 

" You  are  already  promised.”  She 
named  the  girl. 

" That  matters  nothing.  Will  you 
marry  me?” 

"Nii,  dtt 

" Bellamira,  what  has  this  Christian 
Ruh  done  to  you?” 

She  jerked  away  her  hand  and  hur- 
ried back  to  the  company. 

When  the  cake  and  wine  were  passed 
there  were  many  to  serve  her,  and  Chris- 
tian and  the  new  admirer  approached  at 
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the  same  time,  carrying  glasses.  Two 
friends  of  Christianas  made  amiable  way 
for  him.  Not  so  the  ardent  man.  He 
pretended  not  to  see  where  he  was  going, 
and  jostled  the  other  so  hard  that  the 
brown  coat  dripped  with  wine. 

A sort  of  thrill  went  through  the  room 
as  Christian,  turning  dark  red,  moved 
as  if  to  throw  his  own  glass  into  the 
sullen  face.  Then  he  spoke: 

So  these  are  the  proper  manners 
here.  Ah,  yes  I I have  been  so  long  away 
that  I am  out  of  the  fashion.  I also 
must  learn  those  pleasant  tricks.”  He 
presented  his  glass  to  Bellamira,  and  she 
drank.  His  rough  mustache  drew  up, 
twitching.  Sponge  off  that  wine !”  ho 
ordered,  in  a furious  voice. 

The  other  man  looked  as  if  he  would 
growl.  "Not  likely.” 

"Si)onge  off  that  winel  With  your 
coat.” 

They  were  the  centre  of  a large  circle, 
but  Christian’s  opponent  did  not  find 
a friendly  face;  his  own  sister  scowl- 
ed at  him;  the  host  looked  black.  He 
glanced  at  Bellamira,  who  was  radiant- 
ly indifferent. 

Three  or  four  voices  cried : " I give 
Crist  right.”  "Do  as  he  tells  you.” 
Then  the  hostess,  her  anxious  wrinkle 
deeper  than  ever,  pushed  her  way  to  the 
front.  "Let  him  take  his  handkerchief 
to  it,  Crist,”  she  said. 

" The  lady  asks  me  to  let  you  sponge 
it  with  your  handkerchief,”  said  Chris- 
tian. 

He  sponged  it.  He  scrubbed  so  hard 
that  his  rubs  were  a battery,  and  as  he 
knelt  before  Christian,  in  a ridiculous 
imitation  of  worship,  his  ears  and  the 
back  of  his  neck  grew  red.  The  hostess’s 
voice  broke  the  excited  silence:  "Your 
handkerchief  cannot  be  much  worse  off, 
George.  I think  you  may  as  well  take 
the  spots  off  the  carpet.” 

He  did  this  too,  amid  laughter  from 
every  one  except  Bellamira,  who  still 
looked  as  if  it  were  a pleasant  spectacle. 

Yet  he  did  not  go.  He  hung  about 
the  door,  watching  his  magnet,  and  later 
he  came  back  to  her.  She  was  talking 
to  Christian  and  another  man,  but  even 
in  their  presence  he  whispered:  "I  have 
told  my  other  girl  there  is  no  more  be- 
tween us.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  ?” 

His  breath  caught  as  she  raised  her 


exultant  eyes.  " Oh,  speak  of  it  to- 
morrow,” she  replied,  aloud  and  lightly. 

Soon  she  was  gone.  A sybaritical  de- 
sire possessed  her  to  terminate  the  eve- 
ning, not  to  wait  for  it  to  pass;  so  she 
escaped  from  the  room  and  left  the 
hilarious  house  behind,  and  the  windows 
tossed  after  her  their  bars  of  light. 
Wrapped  in  her  shawl,  she  went  along 
soberly,  just  as  she  had  come  that  way, 
but  she  carried  her  revelling  spirit  with 
her ; she  floated  still  upon  that  ad- 
miration; she  felt  as  if  she  were  still 
dancing.  When  Christian  caught  up  she 
was  not  surprised;  it  was  but  another 
joy,  and  any  joy  might  come  to-night. 

" There  is  great  excitement  about  your 
disappearance.”  His  tone  was  a little 
teasing.  " Your  sulky  man  looks  for 
you  everywhere.” 

He  said  this  with  the  impulse  to  deride 
another  man’s  weakness,  when  he  was 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  his  own.  Yet  . 
he  felt  vainglorious.  This  elated  woman 
was  his  discovery;  she  attracted  him  the 
more  because  he  had  made  her,  and  be- 
cause she  was  the  admired  of  other  men. 
Both  of  them  found  the  two  miles  too 
short  to  go  strolling  together  through 
the  soft  starless  night:  they  lingered  at 
her  door. 

Here  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  see  each  other’s  flushed  faces;  they 
only  felt  their  nearness  in  that  inti- 
mate solitude. 

" To  - morrow  is  Sunday,”  said  he. 
"You  need  not  sew.  Meet  me  on  the 
road  about  three,  and  we  shall  take  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  and  I shall  play  for 
you  the  Serenade  of  Schubert.” 

There  was  a silence. 

" So  you  had  a good  time  for  once, 
little  Bellamira?” 

His  harsh  voice  caressed;  so  did  the 
use  of  her  name,  and  the  "little,”  for 
she  was  not  little.  His  hand  groped  for 
hers, — ^his  lips  found  hers, — she  perceived 
his  breath,  which  smelt  of  wine. 

They  were  brought  sharply  back. 
From  the  dark  house  behind  them  came 
a frightful  cry,  a yell  of  rage  and  agony, 
Christian  followed  Bellamira.  Wasting 
not  a word  nor  a step,  she  made  for 
matches  and  a candle  and  they  dashed 
up-stairs.  He  found  himself  in  Haak’s 
bedroom,  and  the  old  man,  with  bristling 
hair  and  purple  face,  was  struggling  in 
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his  bed,  making  bestial  noises,  and  pound- 
ing the  pillows  with  his  fists.  He  was 
revolting:  that  her  creation  could  be  like 
this  degraded  Nature.  Bellamira  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him. 

Father!  father!  father!’^  she  called, 
louder  and  louder.  He  struck  her  hard 
in  the  face  with  his  wicked  fist,  but  she 
continued  to  shake  him  and  to  scream, 
until  his  eyes  became  human  and  he  sank 
down,  pitiable,  his  noises  changed  to  a 
regular  moan. 

She  gave  him  a careful  look,  put  her 
hand  to  her  cheek,  and  took  up  the  can- 
dle calmly. 

Christian  exclaimed. 

He  does  that  often.  It  is  only  night- 
mare. Sometimes  he  is  much  harder 
to  waken.^’ 

She  walked  toward  him  with  the  light: 
to  hold  the  light  for  him  seemed  to  be 
her  office.  Her  indifference  made  him 
realize  how  accustomed  she  was  to  ugly 
moments,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  at 
no  time  during  this  night  had  she  been 
perturbed, — not  by  the  sensuous  gayety 
of  the  evening,  nor  by  the  brazen  wooing, 
nor  by  his  kiss.  And  here  again,  with 
those  red  garments,  those  amber  eyes, 
that  purple  mark  upon  the  cheek,  he 
saw  the  woman  of  the  cactus-romn.  He 
saw  her  soul  exposed,— her  shabby,  luck- 
less, avid  soul.  The  sensitive  man  felt 
pity  and  some  horror. 

I shall  come  to-morrow,”  she  said, 
lighting  him  to  the  door,  and  you  will 
play  for  me  your  Serenade  of  Schubert.^^ 

He  agreed,  without  cordiality,  but  she 
counted  the  hours  which  must  go  by. 
Her  hopes  were  glorious,  and  Christian 
was  in  all  of  them.  He  was  the  magician 
who  had  placed  her  on  the  summit  of 
her  past  dark  days,  from  which  she  looked 
to  a new  and  far  horizon:  and  the  per- 
spectives did  not  trouble  her.  “ It  is  such 
a short  time  since  he  came,”  she  said  to 
herself,  with  wonder.  As  she  walked  the 
road  to  meet  him,  advancing  through 
rapid  alternations  of  sunlight  and  shad- 
ow under  the  browning  trees,  the  new 
buoyancy  of  her  step,  the  new  spirit  in 
her  eyes,  were  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
sombre  coloring,  the  black  gown,  and  the 
significant  mark  upon  the  cheek. 

Christian  was  ahead  of  her,  carrying 
a leather  case,  and  she  considered  how 
to  attract  his  attention,  for  she  wanted 


him  to  see  her  coming.  Presently  he 
turned  and  did  see  her.  The  ugly  last 
impression  of  the  night  was  still  so  power- 
ful that  he  had  started  early,  intending 
to  have  this  meeting  over;  and  he  was 
glad  to  get  her  into  the  woods,  where  he 
could  walk  ahead,  breaking  a way  noi- 
sily through  the  dry  undergrowth.  The 
woods  were  bounded  by  a stream,  upon 
whose  ripples^  a quiet  like  that  of  the 
sky  had  descended.  There  he  placed  her, 
on  a fiat  rock,  warm  with  limpid  au- 
tumn sunshine;  and  as  he  stood  he  cast 
a shadow  all  over  her. 

The  silence  and  the  flowing  water 
exerted  upon  her  their  spell  of  peace. 
Her  voice  was  dreamy  as  Ihe  said,  It 
is  deep  here.” 

‘‘Yes,  and  a soft  bottom.  Once  viien 
I was  a boy  I spent  an  hour  diving  for 
a dropped  shoe,  but  the  mud  had  covered 
it.  Here  is  something  which  I brought 
to  show  you — a photograph  of  the  band 
in  which  I played.” 

She  studied  the  faces,  of  many  na- 
tionalities, and  the  unknown  instruments, 
attracted  by  the  strangeness  of  those 
shapes  and  of  those  faces,  some  of  whidi 
had  a wild  look,  some  bristled  like  her 
cacti.  When  she  had  distinguished  Chris- 
tian, she  handled  the  cardboard  gently. 
He  saw  that  she  was  wistfid. 

“ Now,”  said  he,  “ I play  the  Serenade 
of  Schu^rt.” 

From  the  black  case  he  produced  a 
cornet,  slender  and  flaring  like  a con- 
volvulus, upon  whose  satiny  surface  the 
sunbeams  blazed.  He  walked  away  a few 
rods,  stopped,  and  Bellamira  saw  him  cast 
a loathing  glance  at  bis  own  body.  Then 
he  assumed  the  cometist’s  graceful  at- 
titude. He  changed;  his  figure  corrected 
itself;  he  appeared  a lively  and  gallant 
man  who  is  at  his  best  on  show. 

He  began  to  play. 

His  thick  fingers  danced,  his  face 
reddened,  and  a deep  crease  appeared 
upon  his  chin.  The  cornet  obeyed  and 
expressed  him.  The  lovely  melody 
soothed,  allured,  floated  over  the  water 
and  mingled  with  the  sunshine.  He 
played  “ like  the  playing  angels.” 

When  it  was  done  and  he  had  come 
back  to  her,  himself  a little  moved,  she 
looked  at  the  thick  mouth  which  had 
produced  that  music,  and  at  the  masterly 
hand:  she  did  not  see  that  the  face  was 
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coarse  and  lined,  nor  the  imperfections 
of  the  hand.  With  this  man  she  had 
eaten  and  drunk  and  danced,  and  he 
had  made  music  for  her.  How  much 
of  life  was  this ! Her  blood  moved  rapid- 
ly, her  heart  applauded. 

Christian  saw  too  much.  As  he  cut 
short  her  thanks  and  let  himself  down 
beside  her,  he  thought:  must  put  an 

end  to  this. — See  that  chipmunk,”  he 
said,  "corpulent  as  I,  with  long-napped 
brown  clothes  like  mine.  He  is  well  pre- 
pared for  winter,  and  it  is  a good  thing, 
for  the  winter  will  soon  be  here.  The 
leaves  grow  thin.  And  when  the  short 
cold  days  come  what  will  you  do?” 

"Work  hard  on  winter  coats, — while 
the  wind  blows.” 

" I too  must  work.  To-morrow  I go 
away  from  here.” 

Looking  up,  he  observed  the  appearance 
of  nictitating  lids  dropped  over  those 
predatory  amber  eyes,  which  still  stared, 
intent,  behind  them. 

He  made  haste  to  look  away,  to  the 
shocks  of  com  which  marched  along  a 
field  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  water.  He 
had  pitied  this  woman  for  her  servitude 
to  her  father;  now  he  saw  her  like  that 
father,  both  deformed  products  of  monot- 
ony; and  remembering  her  cactus  friends, 
he  found  them  monstrous. 

" To-morrow  you  go  1”  she  said.  " When 
will  you  come  again?” 

He  had  an  angry  sensation  of  claims 
upon  him.  " Hard  to  tell.” 

" And  I stay.here,  where  I have  always 
been,  and  sew  and  sew  and  sew  I” 

This  pressure  seemed  to  him  barbarous. 
“ Wherever  one  may  be,  life  is  like  this.” 

" So  says  my  father.  Now  you  say 
it  also.” 

"It  is  the  truth.  With  plenty  to  eat 
and  a place  to  sleep  you  are  well  off, 
Bellamira.” 

“ Formerly  I also  could  live  on  that. 
Now, — how  shall  I crawl  back  into  my 
box?” 

With  growing  sympathy  he  watched 
her  fierce  and  miserable  face,  and  at  some- 
thing he  perceived  there  his  muscles  made 
ready.  He  saw  it  reach  the  point  of  ac- 
tion. Then,  with  quickness  past  the  power 
of  the  eye  to  follow,  her  arm  shot  out, 
snatched  at  the  comet,  and  darted  up  to 
throw.  He  caught  her  wrist  as  quietly  as 
if  he  were  plucking  fmit.  It  was  rigid. 


" To  bury  my  comet  in  the  mud  would 
do  you  no  good,”  he  said,  with  a sympa- 
thetic inflection. 

Her  arm  was  drawn  down  gently,  her 
fingers  loosened  of  themselves,  and  he 
put  her  rival  away  from  her.  As  she 
continued  to  turn  her  face  to  him,  with 
a withered  look,  he  felt  himself  i)08- 
sessed  by  rage,  at  her  and  for  her, — she 
was  able  to  sway  him  as  much  as  this. 
So  his  mockery  was  inclusive  when  he 
answered,  as  though  there  had  been  no 
intermption:  "Oh,  you  must  be  grate- 
ful! So  we  are  taught!” 

She  braced  immediately,  and  her  thin 
smile  excited  him  still  more.  "That  is 
right;  smile,”  he  said,  ferociously.  "It 
is  true  that  you  have  bad  luck ; I 
also.  We  were  consummately  unlucky  to 
be  bom  in  this  dead  place.  We  were 
defeated  before  we  came  into  the  world; 
our  powers  ache  within  us,  never  have 
we  breathed  our  proper  air.  We  are  lost. 
Our  souls  have  strayed  into  xmwholesome 
places.  Look  at  me, — caught  in  my  big, 
ugly  body.  You  too  are  caught;  this 
life  has  caught  you,  you  are  caged.  And 
yet  we  should  know  how  to  live.  I think 
that  we  might  be  great  x)eople.” 

"We  must  smileV^ 

"Yes,  yes!  Laugh  at  the  world, — as 
all  the  world  has  laughed  at  me — ^the 
toads!” 

Slowly  his  distorted  countenance  quiet- 
ed, became  pale  again.  He  smoothed  his 
mustache  with  his  finger.  She  too  was 
quiet  now. 

After  a while  he  said:  "I  have  some- 
thing for  you.  I have  made  music, 
which  is  called  ‘Bellamira.^” 

He  hoisted  himself  up  and  played, — 
strange  music,  thrilling  but  not  sweet, 
fitted  as  it  seemed  to  the  shawm  and 
psaltery.  It  rose  to  the  autunmal  tree- 
tops,  — it  grew  discordant,  — slower, — 
there  was  a violent  passage, — ^he  ceased 
to  play. 

" Thanks,”  she  said,  tranquilly.  " Will 
you  not  finish  it  ?” 

"It  is  not  finished.  I know  not  yet 
what  shall  be  the  end  of  ^ Bellamira.’  ” 

" Will  you  play  it  when  you  are  away?” 

" I shall  play  it,  yes.” 

"I  thank  you  indeed,  and  in  the 
winter-time  I shall  think  that  you  play 
my  music.  I must  go  now.  I bid  you 
g<^-by.” 
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She  would  not  allow  him  to  go  with 
her.  Good-by,  good-by she  repeated, 
*^and  thank  you.”  She  drew  her  hand 
from  his  moist  one,  and  smiled  at  him, 
and  went  away  smiling,  and  he  heard 
her  rustling  through  the  dry  leaves  until 
she  had  left  him  far  behind.  She  was 
so  like  a black  shadow  that  it  seemed 
unnatural  that  she  should  be  heard. 

She  walked  rather  fast,  with  a me- 
chanical gait  and  expression,  meeting  no 
one  until  she  reached  the  village.  There 
a tramp  came  up  the  cross-road  and 
begged  of  her.  He  was  able-bodied,  dirty, 
and  had  a vicious  face,  all  of  which  her 
slow  look  perceived. 

Could  you  have  a good  time  on  six 
dollars  and  a quarter?”  she  asked. 

Yes  ? Come,  then.” 

The  man  followed,  with  so  many  emo- 
tions appearing  in  his  face  that  he  was 
ludicrous,  until  she  met  him  at  her  door 
and  put  her  notes  and  silver  into  his 
uncouth  hand.  ‘‘I  give  you  this  to  en- 
joy because  you  are — a wanderer,”  she 
said;  and  the  tramp  departed,  deeply  in- 
terested. He  guessed  that  it  was  all 
she  had. 

Somehow,  without  her  knowing  that 
she  did  it,  the  evening  .work  was  done. 
Then  the  red  gown  warmed  her,  and  she 
sought  the  cactus-room  like  a native  ele- 
ment, stirring  by  her  entrance  the  thick, 
earth-scented  air.  From  her  seat  by  the 
window  she  looked  across  the  way  to 
Christian’s  light.  The  lamp  was  serv- 
ing him:  she  could  see  his  shadow  on 
the  blind. 

It  moved  often,  for  he  was  preparing 
to  depart.  In  the  middle  of  the  musty 
room,  where  the  bed  was  unmade  and 
burnt  matches  were  lying  about,  stood 
his  open  trunk,  with  the  cornet-case  re- 
spectfully alone  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a pile  of  belongings — garments, 
music,  brushes,  shabby  books  in  several 
languages.  Christian  was  adding  to  the 
heap,  and  talking  to  himself,  after  the 
habit  of  a lonely  man. 

So  to-morrow  I go.  Because  this 
woman  thinks  too  much  of  me.  Always 
turned  oflF,  Christian  Rub, — Christian 
Rest!” 

Bellamira  watched  his  shadow  as  he 
made  a circuit  of  the  room.  I believe 
there  is  no  more  to  go  in,”  he  observed. 
Then,  kneeling  by  the  trunk  and  begin- 


ning to  stuff  it  with  his  collection: 

Now,  I go  back.  I play  wherever  one 
will  give  me  for  my  playing  a little 
money,  which  I cannot  keep, — at  cheap 
hotels  and  in  vaudeville  orchestras — 
where  have  I not  played?  Ah!”  he 
snarled.  He  heard  the  water  against  the 
bow  of  a river  steamer  where  three  shab- 
by men  made  music  for  shabby  passen- 
gers, and  one,  a great  fat  man,  laid  down 
his  cornet  and  held  out  his  hat  for  money. 
He  tasted  the  rank  smoke  and  smelt  the 
wines  in  a basement  cafe  full  of  men 
young  and  old  and  of  young  women, 
where  a pale-faced  fat  man  flung  jokes 
about  and  beat  a tambourine.  These 
memories  were  new, — they  bit. 

He  sat  back  on  his  heels,  huge  and 
grotesque,  like  a sculptured  monster. 

‘‘If  I had  been  bom  elsewhere!  Of 
other  parents!  If  I could  afford  to  be 
a gentleman, — could  practise  the  arts  of 
life!  But  no.  The  world  is  not  so  sim- 
ple. This  is  what  I am.  And  I am  too 
old.”  He  rose,  his  shadow  crossed  the 
blind,  he  stood  before  the  mirror.  A 
smiling,  savage  face  looked  back,  bald  on 
the  temples  and  with  a pendulous  chin. 
“ Ah,  neveu  de  Rameau  t Fat  Crist 
Ruh!  Mountebank!”  he  railed.  Foul-' 
ensar!  Afeldirher  Honsworshtr  Then 
he  grinned  again.  “And  so  I stand,  un- 
ashamed before  myself,  and  soliloquize  no- 
bly into  the  mirror.  And  I have  so  many 
virtues, — unfortunately  not  marketable!” 

He  turned  away,  picked  up  the  case 
and  opened  it,  and  began  to  play  the 
melancholy  and  exciting  air  which  he 
had  made. 

“ That  is  good,”  he  said,  when  he  could 
go  no  farther.  “ To  her  I owe  it,  and  1 
thank  her;  and  she  is  pitiable;  but 
— but — Ah,  who  am  I to  be  fastidi- 
ous? And  now, — what  will  be  the  end 
of  ‘Bellamira’?” 

He  played  again.  The  music  reached 
her  where  she  sat  among  her  morbid 
flowers  and  watched  his  shadow. 

She  guessed  that  he  was  preparing  to 
return  into  the  world;  and  he  had  said 
that  all  the  world  laughed  at  him.  She 
divined  that  his  life  was  sadder  than  her 
own.  “ He  goes  to-morrow,”  she  thought. 
“ I shall  see  him  no  more. 

“ This  time  last  night  I was  making 
ready.  Though  I should  have  last  night 
over  again,  what  would  it  be  without  himP^ 
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ndnd  feyid  aitte  uiMi  the, light,  ‘ ■• 

poat,'  ^ in  Soon,  it  went  out>  , ,, ,., 

; tfaie  that  wowid  make  her  Cdtl  , Hoakj  oii  i»ia/‘way-  hoBi.ei.'  suw  the 

old,  that  would  naake  his  light  , go  Mtrr-  last  aa^. 

of  darkness  tlifit  Mold' eoter  krf  m;  IsM  ouk  aM  4H  fioswer  ,1M  gt^^d- 

‘‘  Be  said  that  lie  ‘vrOuld  look  Mmsa^  M he  had  .to  ausirer  the  ar' 

and  think  of  me  Mohg  my  dent  .mfl.a  who  .M  that  .m*>iHdnt  nnic  iip 

he  is  here:  st«ou  he  will  look  /arfoiaa  tto'  an*^  demM'le''i  to  srf '^Be.t}ism5ra: 
more.  While  he  thinks  of  mo'  | rffated  hy  the  calm  iMperfidh  rf  Cliris-* 
a Httie  life,  in  His  nAnd;  whM  he  tinu  across  the  way,  and  hy  ihis  .new 
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Her  thoughts  kthtiihied.  ”'t  baked  ' “ Tteliatnira  I Bellahttra  I”  hU  CftlJed, 

yesterday,  , Tlic  IwjM? ; is  whan,  I ani  ^‘Why  did  you  not  oome?”  He,  went 
clean  and  dressed;”,  • . , - from  room  to  room  cailtng,  but  no  one 

She  Ayeth  tiot  ahd  through  the  h.M^.  apswered,  for  he  was  alone  in  the  house. 
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The  Art  of  Sargeant  Kendall 

BY  CHARLES  H,  CAFFIN 


IT  was  Tintoretto  who  hung  up  a sign 
where  he  could  see  it  continually — 
The  Drawing  of  Michelangelo ; the 
Coloring  of  Titian.”  He  felt  himself  to 
be  of  the  Titan  breed — ^he  proved  to  be 
the  last  of  it, — and,  with  an  audacity 
characteristic  of  those  spacious  times, 
was  determined  to  be  two  giants  in  one. 

In  our  less  spectacular  period  of  art, 
when  pre-eminence  of  stature  has  given 
way  to  averages,  and  intimacy  has  re- 
placed magnificence,  a corresi^nding  ar- 
ticle of  faith  has  inspired  Sargeant 
Kendall.  Stated  negatively,  he  would 
not  tie  himself  up  either  to  the  advocates 
of  form  as  the  chief  expression  of  beauty, 
or  to  those  who,  often  at  the  expense  of 
form,  extol  the  superiority  of  color.  His 
ambition  was  to  encompass  the  fascina- 
tions of  both;  and;  as  befits  a man  who 
is  alive  to  the  modern  spirit,  to  combine 
with  them  the  expressiveness  that  is  to 
be  discovered  in  the  varying  qualities 
of  lighted  atmosphere. 

With  a view  to  realizing  this  extreme- 
ly comprehensive  motive  he  has  been 
willing  to  wait  as  well  as  work;  deliber- 
ately laying  to  one  side  some  parts  of 
his  intention  while  he  developed  another, 
and  having  the  courage  meanwhile  to 
confront  the  certainty  of  being  misunder- 
stood. Thus  he  has  puzzled  his  admirers, 
who  are  not  in  his  confidence,  by  an  ap- 
parent disregard  of  atmospheric  environ- 
ment; at  other  times  by  a grittiness  of 
technique  that  seemed  to  suggest  that 
he  had  little  or  no  feeling  for  color. 
Meanwhile  he  was  concentrating  all  his 
energies  upon  mastering  form.  With  no 
less  interest  in  the  other  qualities  of  a 
picture,  he  was  convinced  that  this  was 
the  fundamental  one,  upon  which  here- 
after he  woyld  be  able  to  build  as  he 
should  desire,  but  for  the  lack  of  which 
nothing  would  compensate. 

There  is  in  this  an  echo  of  his  first 
teacher,  Thomas  Eakins,  whose  compre- 


hension and  rendering  of  form  have  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  American  xM^inter. 
The  ultimate  aim,  however,  for  color  and 
atmospheric  expression  Kendall  could 
scarcely  have  derived  from  this  soufce. 
For  Eakins’s  preoccupation  with  form 
has  been  inspired,  one  may  believe,  as 
much  by  a scientific  as  an  aesthetic  in- 
terest. Indeed,  rather  more  by  the  for- 
mer, some  of  his  pictures  would  suggest: 
by  the  fascination  of  interpreting  to  the 
eye  the  i)erfection  of  the  mechanism, 
embedded  in  the  human  figure.  To  him 
the  action  and  movement  of  the  latter 
has  been  a subject  rather  of  investiga- 
tion than  of  aesthetic  appreciation : a 
completely  logical  exi)oaition  of  cause 
and  effect,  ascertained  by  dissection  of 
the  corpus  and  by  study  of  the  living 
model.  Consequently,  when  he  surveys 
his  subject  it  is  with  much  of  the  pen- 
etration and  not  a little  of  the  imper- 
sonality of  an  X-ray.  The  result  is  a 
record  of  compelling  realism ; full  of 
character,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  sen- 
timent; and  frequently  also  of  any  aes- 
thetic persuasiveness. 

His  influence,  therefore,  upon  Kendall,  . 
while  it  must  have  given  direction  and 
fibre  to  his  pupiPs  study,  by  no  means 
compassed  the  needs  of  the  latter’s  tem- 
perament. For  what  there  may  be  of  the 
scientist  in  Kendall, — and  there  is  a good 
deal,  as  there  always  must  be  in  your 
true  artist, — ^leading  him  to  continual  an- 
alysis and  experimenting,  is  regulated 
by  an  exceedingly  keen  susceptibility  to 
aesthetic  impressions. 

^ While  his  preoccupation  with  form 
might  seem  to  suggest  that  his  point  of 
view  is  academic,  there  is  nothing  aca- 
demic in  his  feeling  for  form.  It  is 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  living  figure, 
and  not  any  abstract  perfection  to  which 
its  lines  may  be  corrected,  that  attracts 
him.  Indeed,  there  is  in  him  a good 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  Prim- 
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HARPER’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


sionism.  For  the  treatment  of  the  child’^i  By  submitting  it  to  the  processes  of  rea- 
figure,  while  it  satisfies  one’s  sense  of  soning,  by  discovering  for  its  exercise  a 
something  real  to  sight  and  touch,  is  suf-  raison  d'etre  founded  upon  intellectual 
ficiently  flat  to  prevent  the  fact  of  form  motives,  he  fructifies  it  by  the  masculine 
from  being  obtrusive.  In  the  sum  total  of  that  is  in  him,  so  that  it  comes  to  birth 
the  impression  received,  it  is  not  the  ob-  in  a work  of  art.  But  its  processes  of 
viousness  of  form  that  is  enforced,  but  germination,  development,  and  bringing 
to  our  {esthetic  and  spiritual  imagination  forth  correspond  to  the  operations  of  ma- 
is  suggested  the  expression  inherent  in  ternity;  and  the  artist  is  in  a high  sense 
the  form.  much  more  the  mother  than  the  father 

This  point  at  which  Kendall  has  ar-  of  his  child  of  art. 
rived  is  logically  related  to  the  head  of  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
the  Breton  girl,  representing  the  pictorial  steps  of  evolution  by  which  the  combina- 
interpretation  of  what  he  was  then  striv-  lion  of  qualities  that  so  happily  distin- 
ing  for  in  the  plastic.  During  the  inter-  guiahes  these  recent  nudes  was  reached, 
val  appeared  a succession  of  pictures,  in"^All  through  his  career  Kendall’s  work  has 


which  there  sometimes  seemed  to  be  more 
of  the  sculptor’s  than  the  painter’s  feel- 
ing. The  reason  is  that  for  the  time 
being  he  was  determined  to  let  nothing 
distract  him  from  achieving  the  signif- 
icance of  the  tactile  qualities,  that  appeal 
to  the  imagination  through  a suggested 
sense  of  touch.  For  touching  perhaps, 
even  more  than  seeing,  assures  one  of 
the  realities  of  form.  At  any  rate  it  is 
the  earlier  instinct  of  recognition,  ex- 
hibited even  in  the  baby.  And  in  our 
maturity  it  begets  a livelier  realiza- 
tion. We  see  a Japanese  inro  in  a 
glass  case,  and  long  to  have  it  in  our 
hands  that  our  sight  sense  of  its  beauty 
may  be  heightened  by  the  feel  of  its 
texture;  and,  as  our  own  fingers  caress 
the  surfaces,  we  can  more  intimately 
conjure  up  the  fond  skill  of  the  hands 
that  fashioned  it.  Actually  to  apply  the 
tactile  test  is  impossible  in  a picture; 
but  the  artist  may  so  powerfully  affect 
us  with  the  impression  of  bulk  and 
texture  as  to  stimulate  our  imagina- 
tion with  a suggestion  of  the  actual  joy 
of  touch. 

To  arrive  at  this  has  been  a lead^ 
ing  motive  throughout  Kendairs  career. 
Whether  by  deliberate  intention  or  by 
intuition  I do  not  know,  and  it  matters 
very  little.  Probably  he  was  following 
an  intuition,  in  support  of  which  he 
gradually  established  a sufficient  intel- 
lectual reason.  For  this,  one  may  argue, 
is  the  process  of  generation  in  all  art. 
Intuition  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense 
is  distinctively  a feminine  quality;  and 
it  is  the  excess  of  the  feuninine  element 
in  the  make-up  of  a man  that  distin- 
guislu  s him  from  his  fellows  as  an  artist. 


been  the  product  of  deeply  realized  feel- 
ing; but  each  successive  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  expression  has  been 
marked  by  a distinct  act  of  intellectual 
procreation.  We  have  dwelt  upon  his 
determination  to  master  the  possibilities 
of  form  as  form.  Having  done  so,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  color,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  to  view  it  also  as  possessing 
plastic  qualities.  I recall  a picture  of 
many  years  ago,  in  which  one  or  more 
figures  were  seated  in  the  open  air  on 
a lawn,  backed  by  trees.  The  greens  of 
the  grass  and  foliage  were  noticeably 
insistent,  and  their  reflections  strongly 
dyed  the  draperies  and  flesh  tones  of  the 
figures.  In  fact,  not  only  were  the  greens 
incorporated  into  the  modelling  of  the 
figures,  byt  their  own  masses,  as  I re- 
member them,  had  a suggestion  of  hard- 
ness and  solidity  that  was  plastic  in  its 
character.  The  intent  was,  no  doubt,  to 
realize  the  drawing  and  construction  of 
the  underlying  forms,  namely,  the  ground 
and  trees;  but  the  effect  was  to  suggest 
that  the  color  penetrated  below  the  sur- 
faces and  dyed  the  structure  of  the 
forms  through  and  through,  as  if  blocks 
of  various  tones  of  green  had  been 
built  into  the  composition.  There  was, 
as  I recall  the  picture,  a yellow  sky» 
which  also  partook  of  solid  character. 
It  suggested  light,  but  no  iiervasiveness 
of  atmos])hero. 

Then  there  followed,  in  1901,  the  ex- 
ceedingly original  and  beautiful  composi- 
tion of  “A  Fairy  Tale” — the  mother 
seated  at  the  foot  of  a young  apple  tree, 
looking  up  at  a child,  perched  in  the 
fork  of  the  boughs.  Here  the  grass  was 
of  a vivid  yellow,  and  its  reflections 
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is  attained  by  a general  flattening  of  all 
the  planes;  the  unification,  by  a closer 
rendering  of  the  variety  of  values  in 
the  white  gowns;  while  both  are  assisted 
by  a prevailing  purpose  to  substitute  the 
pervasiveness  of  suggestion  for  the  em- 
phasis of  facts. 

Then  follows  the  still  more  simplified 
treatment  of  " Beatrice  ” and  An  In- 
terlude,’^ in  which  the  technique  still 
more  spqntaneously  interprets  the  feel- 
ing, and  the  feeling  itself  is  at  once 
more  embracing  and  more  subtle.  Thus, 
after  these  deliberate  steps  of  self- 
refusal, if  I may  so  call  them,  for  they 
represent  a severe  disciplining  of  nat- 
ural tendencies  in  favor  of  a sustained 
ideal,  Kendall  has  reached  in  these 
recent  nude  pictures  an  equilibrium  of 
artistic  means.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  pure  form,  as  schemes  of  expressional 
color  design,  and  in  their  suflSciency  of 
atmospheric  quality,  they  present  an 


ensemble,  as  choice  as  it  is  harmonious. 
Moreover,  these  pictures  prove  that  no 
whit  of  the  freshness  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment with  which  years  ago  he  set  out  to 
be  an  artist  has  been  lost  in  the  process 
of  evolution.  With  ideals  unimpaired, 
Kendall  finds  himself  to-day  the  master 
of  a self -evolved  technique,  eminently  con- 
genial to  their  interpretation. 

He  is  of  his  age,  which,  whatever  its 
material  exploits  may  be;  is  in  the  phases 
of  its  spirit  not  spectacular,  but  intimate, 
not  grandiloquent,  but  subtle — scientific 
even  in  the  play  of  its  imagination  and 
in  its  highest  cravings  of  the  soul. 
Within  the  choice  garden  that  pictorial 
art  is  contributing  to  the  expression  of 
this  spirit,  Sargeant  Kendall  occupies  a 
nook  that  he  has  made  his  own.  It  does 
not  attract  you  from  afar  by  exuber- 
ance and  splendor;  but,  when  discovered, 
holds  you  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the 
choiceness  of  its  perfume. 


Wales 

BY  MILDRED  HOWELLS 

OH,  little  country  of  my  heart, 

Lying  so  far  beyond  the  sea, 

Far  from  my  land  of  birth  apart. 

And  yet  so  near  in  thought  to  me! 

Before  I saw  you  with  my  eyes 
My  spirit  knew  your  valleys  fair. 
Watered  by  turf-brown  streams  that  rise 
Upon  your  mountains  wild  and  bare. 

Your  mountains  beautiful  and  wild 
Where  still  the  fairy  people  dwell. 
While  I was  but  a little  child 
In  mystic  dreams  I knew  them  well. 

For  of  your  race  a banished  part 
Pines  like  a prisoned  bird  in  me. 

Oh,  little  country  of  my  heart, 

Lying  so  far  beyond  the  sea! 
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Among  the  ladies  who  conducted 
historic  salons,  husbands  would 
^ appear  to  have  been  an  incon- 
spicuous feature.  Indeed,  one  might 
justly  say  that  these  drawing-rooms  of 
history  were  held  almost  without  regard 
to  their  presumably  legal  owners.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  mattered — the  hus- 
bands. But  then  history  is  a queer  art. 
It  selects,  it  glosses,  it  even — if  conve- 
nience demands  it — forgets.  That  in- 

conspicuousness of  husbands  may  have 
been — probably  was — their  own  fault. 
Equally,  however,  the  radiant  ladles  who 
by  their  wit  and  their  power  of  attract- 
ing thinkers  have  come  down  to  us  in 
triumph  through  the  centuries  may  at 
times  have  been — in  fact  were — a little 
free.  In  some  cases  they  must  have 
caused  the  tongue  of  gossip  to  wag. 

In  modem  days  such  a state  of  things 
would  be  painful  indeed;  nor  would  Mrs. 
Watherstone  have  been  anything  but 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  wanting  Mr. 
Watherstone  to  be  inconspicuous  in  that 
sense.  Culture  in  Mrs.  Watherstone  co- 
incided with  virtue.  If  it  had  conflicted, 
she  would  certainly  have  deserted  culture. 
There  was  no  need  to.  She  was  essen- 
tially a resi)ecter  of  the  moral  laws. 
Besides,  Mr.  Watherstone  was  in  many 
ways  unimpeachable.  Of  his  amiability, 
for  example,  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
and  if  at  times  Mrs.  Watherstone  found 
it  ridiculous  to  have  as  husband  a man 
whom  nothing  seemed  to  put  out  of  tem- 
per, she  did  not  complain.  The  sound 
practical  sense  which,  unvaunted  and  per- 
haps even  to  some  extent  concealed,  un- 
derlay her  fine  intellectuality  prevented 
her  from  complaining.  She  recognized 
that  amiability  is  an  asset  in  the  home. 
Indeed,  she  had  married  Mr.  Watherstone 
for  this  asset.  She  had  never  blindly 
loved  him.  The  absurdly  demonstrative 
passion  which  he  had  shown  at  the  time 
of  his  wooing  she  had  not  at  any  time 
reciprocated.  If  she  had  ever  liked  it 


(and  perhaps  to  begin  with  she  had  liked 
it  slightly),  it  was  because  passion  had 
made  Mr.  Watherstone  rather  more  pic- 
turesque than  he  was  by  nature.  On 
his  serene  surface  it  had  produced  waves. 
But  one  gets  tired  of  waves — waves  pro- 
duced by  mere  passion.  To  the  spiritual 
eye — and  Mrs.  Watherstone  had  a very 
spiritual  eye — passion  cannot  redeem  a 
man  from  being  commonplace,  since  it 
is  itself  only  the  commonplace  in  com- 
motion. If  Mrs.  Watherstone  disliked 
the  commonplace,  still  more  did  she  dis- 
like commotion. 

Mr.  Watherstone  therefore  showed  very 
little  of  it  nowadays.  Not  for  years  had 
his  wife  seen  his  equanimity  disturbed. 
His  ardor  had  become  a simple  satis- 
factory devotion.  He  beamed  where  he 
had  burned.  Though  his  pride  in  his 
wife  was  as  indubitable  as  ever,  it  ex- 
pressed itself  now  merely  in  watchful  at- 
tentions, in  a natural  deference,  in  that 
pleased  smile  with  which — ^his  stout  body 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  a Chippendale 
chair — he  would  listen  to  Mrs.  Wather- 
stone when,  in  her  salon,  she  spoke  of 
things  sesthetical,  metaphysical,  mystical, 
to  the  circle  of  her  friends. 

So  far  his  attitude  was  harmless 
enough. 

The  thing  that  did  irk  Mrs.  Wather- 
stone— ^the  thing  of  which  she  had  at 
times  to  complain — was  that,  though  he 
had  learned  to  submit  to  the  quiet  in- 
fluences which  made  of  her  (and  his) 
house  an  intellectual  centre  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud ; though  he  had 
learned,  in  fact,  to  sit  beamingly  on  the 
edge  of  an  artistically  constructed  chair, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  wife’s  at  homes, 
Mr.  Watherstone  had  not  learned  to  assist 
at  them,  or  to  become  even  in  outward 
semblance  a part  of  them.  He  sat,  he 
smiled,  he  listened  (or  appeared  to  listen) 
to  the  discussions,  but  he  remained  some- 
how aloof — absurdly  stout,  absurdly  af- 
fable, absurdly  out  of  drawing.  Union 
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with  one  of  the  elect  had  indeed  empha- 
sized, rather  than  softened,  the  fact  that 
he  was  a philistine.  Even  his  silence 
seemed  coarse  in  the  midst  of  such  deli- 
cate soul-parleyings  as  went  on  in  Mrs. 
Watherstone’s  salon  on  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays.  Some  of  her  friends 
had  made  tactful  efforts  from  time  to 
time  to  draw  him  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  their  talk.  He  seemed  incapable  of 
being  drawn.  For  example,  the  Rev. 
Upton  James  might  invite  him  to  give 
a plain  man’s  views  ” on  the  appeal 
made  to  him  by  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana. 
Mr.  Watherstone  would  reply:  ^‘Ah,  you 
mustn’t  ask  me.  I don’t  understand  it.” 
A modest  enough  answer  perhaps,  but 
one  which — considering  that  Mr.  James 
had  explained  the  Buddhistic  theory  at 
some  length — was  humiliatingly  tactless. 
Surely  he  could  have  attempted  an  opin- 
ion. Every  one  at  Mrs.  Watherstone’s 
conversaziones  did  not  understand  every- 
thing, but  they  all  gave  their  opinions 
except  Mr.  Watherstone.  They  had  met 
to  enlarge  their  minds.  As  Miss  Tindal 
Atkey  once  remarked,  It  is  in  the  clash 
of  minds  that  great  ideas  are  born.”  . . . 
Mr.  Watherstone’s  mind  seemed  in- 
capable of  clashing — ^whether  the  contro- 
versy arose  over  Spirit  photography,” 
“ the  Place  of  Super-woman,”  or  (Mrs. 
Bossington’s  pet  subject),  ^^Is  there  a 
Hereafter?”  Positively  Mr.  Watherstone 
had  refused  to  state  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  spend  the  -^ons  of  the  Future 
as  a conscious  or  an  unconscious  portion 
of  the  World  Spirit.  He  was  hopeless. 

Mrs.  Watherstone  often  wished  that  she 
had  from  the  first  discouraged  her  hus- 
band from  attending  her  salon.  Like  the 
husbands  of  the  historic  salon-holders,  he 
would  have  been  much  happier  away. 
Unlike  them,  he  would  have  been  quite 
harmlessly  and  creditably  employed. 
Conchology  was  the  hobby  he  had  taken 
up  since  retiring  from  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful business  career.  Haunting  sand- 
pits and  such  places,  he  was  in  his 
element.  But  Mrs.  Watherstone  never 
suggested  that  he  should  give  up  coming 
to  her  drawing-rooms.  For  one  thing,  he 
BO  obviously  enjoyed  watching  and  listen- 
ing to  her.  For  another,  she  was  not 
the  sort  of  woman  to  hurt  her  husband’s 
feelings  by  frankly  baring  his  deficiencies 
to  him,  even  had  she  not  in  a way  en- 


joyed the  knowledge  that  she  had  in  him 
(foolish  as  he  always  looked  on  the  Chip- 
pendale chair)  an  unfailing  admirer, 
whatever  her  shortage  of  knowledge 
might  be  concerning  the  particular  sub- 
ject on  hand.  No  other  member  of  the 
Port  Allington  Literary  and  Philosophic 
Society — as  the  attendants  at  her  salon 
were  called — had  quite  so  rapt  a listener 
as  she.  Of  course  her  words  went  in  at 
one  of  Mr.  Watherstone’s  ears  and  out 
at  the  other  (and  now  and  then,  upon 
reflection,  Mrs.  Watherstone  was  not  sor- 
ry) : but  the  fact  of  holding  some  one  in 
thrall  for  the  time  being  gave  her  that 
sense  of  achievement  which  is  so  gratify- 
ing to  the  orator. 

It  was  perhaps  this  feeling  as  much  as 
any  other  which  enabled  Mrs.  Wather- 
stone to  bear  this  affable  incubus  of  a 
husband.  After  all,  it  was  only  in  a 
passive  way  that  he  reflected  upon  her. 

He  did  not  demand  notice.  In  moments 
of  high  tension  he  could  be  overlooked. 

The  profounder  the  subject,  the  less  really 
one  observed  Mr.  Watherstone.  And  he 
was  quite  content  to  be  forgotten,  and 
active  in  handing  cake  and  coffee  in  the 
intervals  of  high  debate.  Then,  when 
commonplaces  became  bearable,  the  guests 
would  politely  refer  to  their  host,  and  Mrs. 
Watherstone  would  remark,  tolerantly, 
“Don’t  you  think  that  Mr.  Watherstone 
is  getting  stouter?”  The  answer,  as  well 
as  the  fact,  was  usually  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Mr.  Watherstone  would  beam  the 
more  to  hear  the  great  minds  relax  upon 
him,  and  be  as  pleased  as  a patted  dog.  . • 

It  was  the  arrival  at  Port  Allington 
of  the  Princess  Eugenie  which  for  a 
few  bad  hours  shook  Mrs.  Watherstone’s 
creed  with  regard  to  Mr.  Watherstone, 
and  gave  Mr.  Watherstone  the  oppor- 
tunity to  re-establish  that  creed  on  a basis 
firmer  than  ever,  and  so  to  exhibit  what 
I have  called  his  greatness.  His  sci- 
entific attainments,  whatever  they  may 
have  been,  only  enter  into  the  matter 
in  so  far  as  they  contributed  towards 
that  opportunity. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  on  a Tuesday 
that  Mr.  Watherstone  came  to  his  wife 
with  the  Princess’s  letter. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “a  lady  has  just 
written  to  me  to  say  she  is  coming  down  to 
Port  Allington  for  a day  or  two  in  order 
to  see  the  Warren  and  Sandstone  Quarry.” 
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She  wants  you  to  show  her  over,  I 
suppose,”  said  Mrs,  Watherstone.  Peoide 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  Mr. 
Watherstone  to  show  them  the  local  fauna 
and  flora — as  Mrs.  Watherstone  phrased 
it.  They  were  usually  curiously  dressed 
sort  of  people,  dry  of  speech  and  with- 
out culture. 

Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Watherstone,  and 
hesitated.  “ She  is  putting  up  at  the 
Metropole,”  he  added.  I thought  per- 
haps it  would  be  polite  if  you  were  to 
ask  her  to  dinner  or  something.” 

Who  is  she  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Watherstone. 

“ She^s  a member  of  the  C.  S.,”  said 
Mr.  Watherstone.  The  C.  S.  was  one  of 
the  dull  London  clubs  to  which  he  con- 
tributed dull  accounts  of  shells.  Mrs. 
Watherstone  smiled  her  tolerant  smile. 

No  doubt,”  she  said.  " But  who — 
precisely  ?” 

‘^Princess  Eugenie  of  Modena,”  said 
Mr.  Watherstone. 

To  some  people  all  royalties  are  fa- 
mous, but  Mrs.  Watherstone  had  more 
excuse  for  instantly  recognizing  this 
lady’s  name.  Now,  perhaps,  it  is  less  well 
known.  At  that  time  it  stood  for  all 
that  was  brilliant,  unexpected,  fascina- 
ting. No  doubt  her  rank  counted  for 
something.  But  she  was  a princess  whom 
poets  praised  as  well  as  courtiers;  with 
whom  wise  men  liked  to  talk  because  she 
knew  for  herself  a world  that  most  of 
those  in  her  position  must  pass  through 
ignoring — ^blinded  by  their  own  glitter. 
Mrs.  Watherstone  might  very  well  be 
excused  her  considerable  excitement  on 
hearing  this  name. 

‘^Princess  Eugenie  of  Modena!  Why 
on  earth  could  you  not  say  so  ? Of  course 
she  must  be  invited  to  dinner.  I will 
call  on  her  Highness  myself  as  soon  as 
it  is  convenient  to  her.  Do  you  know 
her  i Have  you  met  her  before  ?” 

At  the  C.  S. — ^yes.  She  attends  meet- 
ings pretty  regularly.” 

Mrs.  Watherstone  expressed  surprise. 

But  I suppose,”  she  Said,  that  these 
great  people  interest  themselves  at  times 
in  all  sorts  of  fads.  No  doubt  they  think 
it  part  of  their  public  duty  to  patron- 
ize them.” 

‘^Hardly  patronizing,  is  it,  my  dear?” 
said  Mr.  Watherstone,  who  was  apt  to  be 
a little  obstinate  about  his  hobbies. 

Call  it  what  you  like,”  said  Mrs. 


Watherstone.  ‘‘  But  I should  hardly 
think  that  shells  are  likely  to  claim  very 
much  of  the  Princess’s  attention.” 

She’s  a pretty  good  conchologist,” 
said  Mr.  Watherstone,  doubtfully. 

Mrs.  Watherstone  was  very  nearly 
indignant. 

‘‘A  pretty  good  conchologist  1 Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Watherstone,  that  this  * pretty 
good  conchologist,’  as  you  call  her,  is 
one  of  the  first  of  living  poetesses,  be- 
sides being  an  authority  on  philosophy 
and  social  problems?  I should  not  have 
supposed  that  a trifling  hobby  like  yours 
could  have  made  such  a one-sided  tuap 
of  you.  I shiver  to  think  what  the 
Princess  would  say  if  she  could  hear  you. 

I can  see  her  smile.  I do  hope  you  will 
not  bore  her  with  your  shells.  I suppose 
she  really  does  want  to  see  these  places?” 

‘‘  Well,”  said  Mr.  Watherstone,  ren- 
dered quite  apologetic,  she  says  she  has 
come  down  to  see  them.” 

‘^In  that  case  you  must  do  your  best 
ior  her.  I will  drive  with  you  to  the 
Metropole  and  give  her  a personal  in- 
vitation to  dinner  to-nig^t.  Luckily,  it  is 
my  salon  night.  No  doubt  she  will  be 
interested.  It  will  be  a change  from 
shells  at  any  rate.” 

I expect  she’ll  come,”  said  Mr. 
Watherstone.  **  She  is  very  pleasant.” 

The  Princess  was  so  pleasant — so  grra- 
cious,  as  Mrs.  Watherstone  preferred  to 
call  it — ^that  the  latter  lady  was  almost 
overwhelmed.  The  invitation  to  dine  was 
accepted  at  once — one  might  almost  say 
with  eagerness. 

To  know  the  lady  who  is  Mr.  Wather- 
stone’s  wife  will  be  to  me  a great  Imnor,” 
the  Princess  said.  She  spoke  so  charm- 
ingly with  her  slightly  foreign  accent  that 
Mrs.  Watherstone  scarcely  noticed  the 
ludicrous  assumption  that  she  was,  so  to 
speak,  nothing  but  Mr.  Watherstone’s 
wife.  ^‘You  are  very  kind — not  at  all.” 
But  the  Princess  would  not  hear  of  that. 

“ No,”  she  insisted.  The  kindness  is 
all  in  Mr,  Watherstone  consenting  to  g^ve 
me  his  time,  personally  showing  me  these 
wonders  of  the  country  he  has  made  his 
own.  That  I shall  never  forget.” 

“ Oh,  I can  assure  your  Highness,”  said 
Mrs.  Watherstone,  that  Mr.  Wather- 
stone is  only  too  pleased.  He  loves  an 
excuse  for  dawdling  round.” 

The  Princess  smiled. 
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Now  you  are  sarcastic  at  me,”  she 
said,  and  while  Mrs.  Watherstone  pro- 
tested that  she  would  not  dream  of  being 
so,  Mr.  Watherstone  interrupted  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  time  to  make  a start. 
The  Princess  followed  him  with  the  smile 
of  a docile  child  to  the  carriage  she  had 
in  waiting  (in  order,  she  said,  not  to 
waste  a moment  of  his  time),  while  Mrs. 
Watherstone  drove  home  in  hers,  wonder- 
ing if  the  Princess  was,  in  spite  of  her 
delightfully  royal  and  gracious  manner, 
slightly  touched  in  the  brain.  But  at  any 
rate  she  was  coming  to  dinner.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Port  Allington  Literary  and 
Philosophic  Society  must  be  forewarned 
in  order  that  no  spark  of  brilliance  might 
be  lacking  on  so  great  an  occasion.  A 
note  was  despatched  to  each  one  of  them. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Wather- 
stone had  not  realized  the  Princess’s  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  Port  Allington ; or  that 
some  instinct  of  self-defence  prompted 
her  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Princess 
had  come  there  in  order  to  avail  herself 
of  Mr.  Watherstone’s  guidance — in  either 
case,  in  her  notes  to  members,  Mrs. 
Watherstone  omitted  to  mention  Mr. 
Watherstone’s  part  in  securing  the  Prin- 
cess’s presence.  Consequently  they  ar- 
rived at  her  house  in  the  evening — the 
ladies  somewhat  agitated  by  their  efforts 
to  procure  suitable  creations  for  such  an 
entertainment  at  so  short  a notice,  the 
gentlemen  warm  with  thinking  out  topics 
of  conversation  calculated  to  impress  a 
royalty — ^but  all  filled  to  overflowing  with 
sympathy  for  their  hostess,  so  cruelly 
handicapped  as  she  must  feel  herself  to 
be  with  such  a guest  and  such  a husband. 

Of  course  it  would  never  strike  Mr. 
Watherstone  to  be  called  away  on  busi- 
ness,” said  Mrs.  Bossington  to  Miss  Tin- 
dal  Atkey,  with  whom  she  shared  a cab. 

Yet  it  would  be  the  simplest  thing  to  do.” 

Men  are  ever  too  selfish,”  said  Miss 
Atkey,  who  was  an  authority  on  the  sex 
and  could  sjxjak  with  an  impartiality  im- 
possible to  a married  woman.  It  will 
not  occur  to  him,  and  I suppose  the  poor 
Princess  will  have  to  be  taken  in  by  him 
and  bored  the  whole  of  dinner-time.” 

“ If  I were  Mrs.  Watherstone,  I should 
make  some  other  arrangement  even  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  a little  ouirce^  said 
Mrs.  Bossington. 

That  idea  had  occurred  to  Mrs.  Wather- 


stone, but  a love  of  the  conventions, 
which  coexisted,  as  sometimes  happens, 
with  a soaring  mind,  had  prevented  her 
from  carrying  it  out.  Mr.  Watherstone 
led  in  the  Princess  and  seated  her  on 
his  right  hand.  Mrs.  Bossington  on  his 
left — with  the  Rev.  Upton  James  beside 
her — found  herself  so  amazed  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  magic  skill  with  which 
the  Princess  set  her  stout  little  host  talk- 
ing about  all  sorts  of  things  which  it  was 
impossible  he  could  ever  have  thought  of 
before — or  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Bossington 
would  have  supposed,  have  heard  of — 
that  her  own  previous  secret  determina- 
tion to  intervene  at  once  and  set  the 
conversation  on  a high  plane  oozed  away, 
and  she  heard  herself  murmuring  dis- 
jointed answers  to  the  excessively  dull 
remarks  of  Mr,  James,  while  Mr.  Wather- 
stone’s  beaming  smile  and  dry  talk  pro- 
voked the  merry  laugliter  of  the  Princess. 

To  Mrs.  Bossington  and  to  several 
other  of  the  literary  philosophers  the 
dinner  was  like  a bad  dream,  from  which 
they  only  wakened  when  the  drawing- 
room was  reached  and 'they  were,  so  to 
speak,  on  their  own  Parnassian  ground, 
in  that  rarefied  air  where  no  baser  mortal 
can  breathe  and  only  the  fine  spirits  are 
at  home.  It  was  while  the  paper  for  the 
night  was  being  read — the  subject  was 
Spiritual  Socialism,”  and  Mr.  James 
was  the  reader — that  the  grossness  of  Mr. 
Watherstone — seated  as  usual  on  the  edge 
of  his  diippendale  chair — ^became  mo- 
mently more  manifest.  If  one  may  ex- 
plain by  a simile  the  effect  produced 
on  members  by  that  stout  philistine  fig- 
ure beaming  on  its  chair,  perhaps  the 
appearance  of  a bat  in  a church  full  of 
worshippers  would  serve.  Mr.  Wather- 
stone did  not  flutter;  he  sat  tight.  But 
he  seemed  equally  intrusive,  uncalled  for, 
disturbing.  Everybody  felt  relieved 
when  the  paper,  which  was  well  up  to 
Mr.  James’s  average  and  in  parts  ex- 
tremely m,y8tical,  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  debate  began,  and  fervid  souls  rushed 
into  the  fray  of  argument.  It  was  as 
though  the  organ  had  pealed  out  in  our 
imaginary  church  and  diverted  attention 
from  the  still  visible  bat.  After  a little 
time  the  Princess,  who  had  given  every 
evidence  of  listening  fascinated  to  the 
paper,  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  ques- 
tion. She  rose  gracefully. 
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has  been  most  interesting  to  me,” 
she  said,  in  her  charming  voice,  which 
had,  as  Mr.  J ames  afterwards  said,  a 
royal  eloquence”  in  it.  ^^But  on  a sub- 
ject so  esoteric  I,  who  have  studied  little, 
am  fearful  to  speak.  In  truth,  if  I may 
say  so,  I am  bewildered.” 

She  hesitated,  and  there  was  a good 
deal  of  applause,  Mr.  James  being  par- 
ticularly gratified.  It  was  her  next  few 
words  that  produced  a certain  awkward- 
ness. “But  that  is  natural,”  she  went 
on.  “In  Mr.  Watherstone’s  house  I ex- 
pected  to  feel  as  a child  at  school.  Who 
would  not?” 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Mr.  James 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  say,  “Hear, 
hear!”  The  Princess  smiled  upon  him 
and  continued: 

“Being  like  that  child  much  bewil- 
dered, I shall  be  forgiven  if  I do  not 
venture  on  a 8i)eech  of  my  own,  and  I 
will  show  myself  a wise  child,  for  I will 
go  to  the  lucid  teacher  himself  and  say, 
* Please  put  this  into  plain  words  for 
me.^  When  Mr.  Watherstone  has  spoken 
I shall  be  clearer.” 

A more  unfortunate  suggestion  could 
hardly  have  been  made,  and  every  one 
sympathized  with  Mrs.  Watherstone  as 
Mr.  Watherstone,  conscious  that  he  was 
the  cynosure  of  every  eye  and  looking 
more  absurdly  stout  than  usual,  re- 
sponded, briefly: 

“It’s  very  good  of  you,  ma’am,  but 
I’m  afraid  it’s  above  my  head  a bit.” 

His  smile,  affable  as  usual,  was  more 
than  Mrs.  Watherstone  could  bear;  and 
though  it  was  her  habit  to  ignore  Mr. 
Watherstone  as  far  as  possible  on  these 
occasions,  she  could  not  resist  saying, 
somewhat  sharply, 

“ Any  subject  which  requires  philo- 
sophic reflection  is  apt  to  be  above  Mr. 
Watherst one’s  head.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  Princess.  She 
feigned  astonishment  so  politely  (though 
only  to  see  Mr.  Watherstone  was  to  realize 
the  force  of  his  wife’s  remark)  that  the 
situation  was  saved:  especially  as  Miss 
Atkey  helped  to  smooth  things  over  by 
stooping  to  a truism. 

“ Of  course  one  cannot,”  she  said, 
“ move  easily  among  high  thoughts  un- 
less one  gives  of  one’s  best  to  the  labor.” 

“And  has  a best  to  grive,”  added  the 
Princess. 


“ Exactly,”  said  Miss  Atkey. 

“ And  therefore,”  said  the  Princess,  “ I 
shall  feel  forgiven  if  I do  not  exhibit 
my  stumbling  motions  before  so  many 
great  thinkers.” 

It  was  a gracious  way  of  saving  an 
awkward  situation,  but  somehow  the 
debate  fell  away  after  this,  and  the 
refreshment  interval  seemed  welcome. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a disappointment  to 
have  missed  a speech  from  so  original  a 
thinker  as  the  Princess,  and  Mrs.  Boe- 
sington  and  Miss  Atkey,  foregathering 
over  lemon  ices,  discussed  Mr.  Wather- 
stone — the  obvious  cause  of  this  contre- 
temps— ^with  no  particular  good-will. 

“He  becomes  too  dreadful,”  said  Miss 
Atkey.  “ How  Mrs.  Watherstone  can  en- 
dure it  I cannot  think.  I am  sure  she 
feels  it  very  much.” 

“ Oh,  she  must,”  said  Mrs.  Bossington. 

They  were  fortified  in  this  opinion  by 
quite  an  unusual  snappishness  in  Mrs. 
Watherstone’s  manner,  as,  coming  up  to 
the  two  a fep  minutes  later  with  the 
Princess,  and  catching  sight  at  the  same 
time  of  Mr.  Watherstone  dodging  after 
coffee  in  the  distance,  she  remarked, 

“Really,  Mr.  Watherstone  is  becoming 
stouter  than  ever,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“But  he  seems  very  happy,”  said  Mrs. 
Bossington,  sympathetically,  as  she 
glanced  over  towards  the  happy  man, 
now  busy  handing  cakes,  his  serene  smile 
crossing  the  room  as  usual  to  fix  itself 
proudly  on  his  wife. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Watherstone,  unai>- 
peased.  “ Some  people  never  realize  their 
deficiencies.”  And  she  went  off  hurried- 
ly as  if  afraid  that  her  emotions  would 
overcome  her.  Mrs.  Bossington,  to  cover 
her  retreat,  turned  to  the  Princess.  It 
seemed  a good  opportunity  to  apologize — 
so  to  speak — on  behalf  of  members  for 
Mr.  Watherstone’s  obtrusiveness.  “Poor 
Mr.  Watherstone,”  she  began,  “ is  so  very 
much  out  of  place  at  our  little  debates.” 
The  Princess,  who  was  eating  an  ice  with 
a relish  and  daintiness  that  fascinated 
both  Mrs.  Bossington  and  Miss  Atkey 
(it  was  the  daintiness  that  charmed  Mrs. 
Bossington  and  the  relish  that  fascinated 
Miss  Atkey)  did  not  at  once  reply.  Pos- 
sibly her  mouth  was  full.  Mrs.  Bossing- 
ton continued, 

“We  are  surprised  that  he  bothers  to 
attend  so  regularly.” 
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‘^Does  he?”  said  the  Princess. 

"Invariably,”  said  Mrs.  Bossingrton. 

" It  is  astounding,”  said  the  Princess. 

Mrs.  Bossington  was  delighted  with  the 
great  lady^s  ready  appreciation  conveyed 
in  such  a delightfully  ironical  way. 

"But  then,  dear  Mrs.  Watherstone,” 
she  explained,  " had  an  idea  that  he 
would  pick  up  some  of  the  little  pearls 
that  must  fall  even  from  mere  amateurs 
like  ourselves.” 

"And  he  doesn^t?”  the  Princess  asked. 

"No,”  said  Mrs.  Bossington,  shaking 
her  head.  "I  suppose  the  fact  is  that 
thinkers  are  bom,  not  made.” 

"I  am  sure  of  it,”  supplemented  Miss 
Atkey.  " Mr.  Watherstone  is  most  genial, 
but  he  could  not  think  if  he  tried.” 

"You  said?—” 

Miss  Atkey  positively  started  at  the 
sharpness  of  the  Princess’s  query.  It 
was  so  loud,  too.  Mrs.  Watherstone,  who 
had  been  sought  in  conversation  by  Mr. 
Janies,  turned  round  at  it.  So — owing  to 
a lull  that  happened  in  the  room  at  the 
same  moment — did  several  other  people. 
Miss  Atkey  twittered,  uneasily. 

"I  was  saying  that  the  act  of  think- 
ing is  almost  impossible  to  some  i)eople.” 

" So  it  seems,”  said  the  Princess,  and 
her  cheeks  were  suddenly  flushed.  " But 
is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Watherstone  is  the 
subject  of — ” 

" Did  you  address  me  ?” 

It  was  Mr.  Watherstone’s  voice  that 
interrupted  the  Princess.  He  must  have 
bounced  across  the  room  at  the  sound 
of  his  name,  little  thinking,  as  Miss 
Atkey  said  later,  what  they  had  been 
saying  about  him.  He  wore  his  most 
affable  smile. 

" No,  I spoke  to  this  lady,”  said  the 
Princess.  " I was  about  to  say — ” 

" That  you  wanted  to  see  my  museum  1 
I knew  it!”  said  Mr.  Watherstone.  "If 
you  will  come  with  me  now,  I will  show  it 
to  you.” 

" Thank  you.  I think  I will  first  finish 
what  I was  about  to  say,”  said  the  Prin- 
cess, imperiously. 

" Oblige  me  by  coming  first,”  said 
Mr.  Watherstone. 

"Mr.  Watherstone!”  said  his  wife, 
horrified,  but  Mr.  Watherstone  only  went 
on  smiling. 

"You  wish  me  to?”  said  the  Princess. 

" Yes.” 


Mrs.  Bossington,  who  had  been  great- 
ly mystified  by  the  whole  affair,  confessed 
that  she  had  expected  the  Princess  to  fly 
into  a royal  fury.  Instead  of  that  she  got 
up  and  went  with  him  extraordinarily 
meek — giving  one  the  impression  (so  Miss 
Atkey  declared)  that  Mr.  Watherstone 
had  exercised  some  unsuspected  gift  of 
hypnotism.  Miss  Atkey  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry,  for  it  had  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  though  the  Princess,  with  a 
foreigneris  lack  of  reticence,  had  been 
going  to  discuss  Mr.  Watherstone  to  his 
face — thing  Miss  Atkey  would  have 
shrunk  from.  Could  Miss  Atkey  have 
seen  the  Princess  in  the  museum,  she 
would  have  been  further  puzzled.  There 
was  a sort  of  reproachful  humility  about 
her  as  she  said, 

" I am  not  accustomed  to  be  com- 
manded quite  so  rudely.” 

"I  am  sorry,”  said  Mr.  Watherstone, 
but  not  in  the  tone  of  an  apologist. 

"Is  it  that  you  guessed  what  I was 
about  to  say  ?” 

" I had  an  idea,” 

"And  you  did  not  wish  me  to  say  it? 
You  did  not  wish  me  to  tell  these  pro- 
vincials that  it  was  monstrous  to  hear 
them  speak  in  such  terms  of  you — of  you 
whose  work  is  known  to  every  savant  in 
Euroi)e?  Oh — I perceived  it  from  the 
first — this  patronage  of  imbeciles!”  The 
Princess’s  voice  rose  as  though  she  were 
addressing  them.  "But  I could  not  be- 
lieve it.  I asked  myself,  is  it  possible 
that  there  are  such  people,  among  whom 
you  live,  who  see  you  every  day,  who  yet 
believe  that  their  brainless  chatter  about 
things  they  do  not  understand  is  above 
your  comprehension  ? Even  if  they  do  not 
know  what  knowledge  is,  have  they  not 
heard  of  your  work  ?” 

" My  particular  work,”  said  Mr.  Wath- 
erstone, uncomfortably,  " is  naturally 
known  chiefly  to  scientists.  Culture  is 
another  thing.  It  is  easier  perhaps  to 
chat  about.” 

" Then  they  do  not  know  of  your 
achievements  ?” 

"Er  — no,”  said  Mr.  Watherstone. 
" Not  that  there  is  much  to  tell  them, 
you  know.” 

" Not  much?  Was  Darwin,  then,  of  no 
account  ? Oh  ” — the  Princess  wrung  her 
hands — "why  have  you  stopped  me  from 
telling  them  what  I could  have  told  ?” 
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Mr.  Watherstone  remained  uncomfort- 
able. 

One  does  not  want  one’s  gruests’  feel- 
ings hurt,”  he  said. 

“ But  there  is  Mrs.  Watherstone — 
your  wife — she  too — ” 

I am  very  proud  of  my  wife,”  put  in 
Mr.  Watherstone,  shortly. 

But  the  Princess  was  not  to  be  held. 

She  too  does  not  know.  She  too 
thinks  only  that  you  are — ” 

“ Very  stout,”  said  Mr.  Watherstone, 
and  beamed  once  more  as  though  the 
recollection  made  him  happy.  Madam,” 
he  went  on,  with  a dignity  that  surprised 
even  the  Princess,  I think  that  you  are 
too  concerned  for  my  reputation  and  too 
little  for  my  feelings.  But  if  you  wish 
to  understand — and  perhaps  it  will  be 
best,  since  you  will  then  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  me  to  my  greatness — I will  ex- 
plain. When  I married,  very  happily 
for  myself,  I was  no  more  than  a suc- 
cessful business  man.  My  wife  accepted 
me,  knowing  me  to  be  no  more  than  that. 
I have  worked  since  at  things  more  im- 
portant and  had  some  success.  But  these 
things  have  not  happened  to  be  things 
my  wife  is  interested  in.  She  knows  lit- 
tle about  them.  She  has  not  i)erhaps  a 
very  scientific  mind.  It  is  no  great  loss 
in  a wife.  In  any  case  she  and  these 
friends  of  hers,  who  think  most  of  culture 
and  plume  themselves  a little  on  it,  have 
seen  me  unsympathetic  and  set  me  down 
as  dull.  It  is  very  natural.  I am  dull 
when  nonsense  is  talked,  but  I am  always 
very  happy  to  sit  in  the  same  room  as 
my  wife.  For  that  reason  and  another 
I would  not  for  anything  have  her  upset 
in  her  estimate  of  me.” 

May  I ask  that  other  reason  ?”  said 
the  Princess. 

Those  who  think  less,”  said  Mr. 
Watherstone,  ‘^can  less  afford  to  reform 
their  opinions.  It  would  only  vex  her — 

“To  know  that  you  were  not  only 
stout  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Watherstone.  “ She 
has  been  very  good  to  the  man  she  thought 
only  stout.  And  I love  her.  . . . Shall 
we  inspect  the  museum  ?”  he  added,  a mo- 
ment later.  But  this  time  the  Princess 
was  not  quite  ready. 

“ One  minute,  my  friend,”  she  said. 
“ I wish  to  tell  you  that  I will  say  nothing 
to  them,  for  you  have  made  me  under- 


stand. But  I will  say  one  thing  to  you, 
for  I do  not  think  you  understand  it.” 

“ And  what  is  that?”  said  Mr.  Wather- 
stone, with  twinkling  eyes. 

“ That  you  are  greater  than  any  man 
I have  ever  met.  Yes,”  said  the  Princess, 
as  Mr.  Watherstone  bowed  stoutly  to  the 
compliment.  “And  if  I could  meet  an- 
other such  man,  I would  not  rest  content 
with  my  present  rank.” 

“No?”  said  Mr.  Watherstone. 

“No,”  said  the  Princess.  “I  should 
ask  him  to  make  me  a queen.  . . 

When  the  Princess  Eugenie  left  Port 
Allington,  she  had  said  nothing,  as  she 
had  promised;  and  Mr.  Watherstone, 
questioned  by  his  wife  as  to  why  he  had 
so  rudely  carried  her  off  from  the  salon, 
apologized  profusely.  He  supposed  that 
his  keenness  on  his  museum  had  blinded 
him,  as  usual,  to  the  claims  of  higher 
things.  The  Princess,  however,  he  said, 
had  not  seemed  to  mind.  Mrs.  Wather- 
stone scolded  him  less  than  she  might 
have  done,  because  she  had — somehow  or 
other — ^had  a horrid  presentiment  of  what 
the  Princess  had  been  going  to  say  to 
Miss  Atkey.  Indeed,  for  several  days  the 
possibility  of  the  Princess’s  Mr.  Wather- 
stone being  her  husband  quite  oppressed 
her,  and  she  watched  him  gloomily  for 
proofs.  Finding  none,  for  Mr.  Wather- 
stone was  the  same  as  he  had  ever  been — 
affable,  placid,  silent  on  soulful  matters — 
she  put  the  idea  away.  By  the  time  the 
society  met  again  she  had  almost  per- 
suaded herself  that  the  Princess’s  Mr. 
Watherstone  had  been  only  a figment  of 
her  own  imagination,  and  that  the  Prin- 
cess had  not  thought  anything  of  him, 
after  all.  Just  for  safety’s  sake  she  kept 
her  eye  on  him  while  Mrs.  Bossington 
read  her  paper  on  “ Woman  Philos- 
ophers.” There  Mr.  Watherstone  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  Chippendale  chair,  smiling 
his  absurd  smile,  a fish  out  of  water,  but 
serenely  unconscious  of  the  fact.  In  the 
ensuing  debate  he  took  no  part,  pleading 
contented  ignorance.  How  could  the  Prin- 
cess have  seen  anything  in  him?  The 
thing  was  inconceivable,  and  by  the  time 
the  refreshment  interval  arrived  all  her 
worries  had  gone  from  Mrs.  Watherstone. 
As  naturally  as  though  they  had  never 
existed,  she  found  herself  a little  later  say- 
ing to  Mr.  J ames,  “ Don’t  you  really  think 
Mr.  Watherstone  is  getting  too  stout  ?” 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
TT  THAT  time  is  the  carriage  or- 

\/\/  dered  for  Mr.  Nixon?’’  asked 
^ ^ Markham  of  his  servant. 

“ Her  ladyship,  sir,  told  me  to  tell  the 
stables  4.20  at  Dunscombe.” 

‘‘Let  me  hear  directly  the  carriage  ar- 
rives. And  Richard! — go  and  see  if  the 
Dunscombe  paper  is  come,  and  bring 
it  up.” 

The  footman  disappeared.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut,  Markham  sank  back 
into  his  cushions  with  a stifled  groan. 
He  was  lying  on  a sofa  in  his  own  sitting- 
room.  A fire  burnt  in  the  grate,  and 
Markham’s  limbs  were  covered  with  a 
rug.  Yet  it  was  only  the  first  week  of 
September,  and  the  afternoon  was  warm 
and  sunny.  The  neuralgic  pain,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  had  suffered  day 
and  night,  since  the  attack  upon  him, 
made  him  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
breath  of  chill. 

The  footman  returned  with  the  news- 
paper. 

“ Is  her  ladyship  at  home  ?” 

“I  think  not,  sir.  I saw  her  ladyship 
go  out  a little  while  ago  with  Miss  Drake. 
Is  there  anything  else  I. can  get  for  you?” 

“ Make  up  the  fire,  please.  Put  the  cig- 
arettes here,  and  don’t  come  tiU  I ring.” 

Markham,  left  alone,  lit  a cigarette, 
and  fell  hungrily  upon  the  paper,  his 
forehead  and  lips  still  drawn  with  pain. 
The  paj)er  contained  an  account  of  the 
stone-throwing  at  Hartingfield,  and  of  the 
injury  to  himself;  a full  record  of  the 
last  five  or  six  days  of  the  election,  and 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  declaration  of 
the  poll ; a report,  moreover,  of  the 
“ chivalrous  and  sympathetic  references  ” 
made  by  the  newly  elected  Conservative 
Member  to  the  “dastardly  attack”  upon 
his  rival,  which  the  “ whole  of  West 
Brookshire  condemns  and  deplores.” 

The  leading  article  “ condemned  ” and 
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“deplored,”  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  good  set  terms — through  two  para- 
graphs. In  the  third  it  “could  not  dis- 
guise— from  itself  or  its  readers  ” — ^that 
Mr.  Markham’s  defeat  by  so  large  a ma- 
jority had  been  a strong  probability  from 
the  first,  and  had  been  made  a certainty 
by  the  appearance,  on  the  eve  of  the  poll, 
of  “ the  Barrington  letter.”  “No  doubt 
some  day  Mr.  Markham  will  give  his 
old  friends  and  former  constituents  in 
this  division  the  explanations  in  regard 
to  this  letter — taken  in  connection  with 
his  own  repeated  statements  at  meetings 
and  in  the  press — which  his  personal 
honor  and  their  long  fidelity  seem  to  de- 
mand. Meanwhile  we  can  only  express 
to  our  old  Member  our  best  wishes  both 
for  his  speedy  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  a cowardly  and  disgraceful  attack,  and 
for  the  restoration  of  a political  position 
which  only  a few  months  ago  seemed  so 
strong  and  so  full  of  promise.” 

Markham  put  the  paper  down.  He 
could  see  the  whippersnapper  of  an  editor 
>^Titing  the  lines;  with  a wary  eye  both 
to  the  past  and  future  of  the  Markham 
influence  in  the  division.  The  self-made, 
shrewd  little  man  had  been  Oliver’s  po- 
litical slave  and  henchman  through  two 
Parliaments;  and  he  had  no  doubt  re- 
flected that  neither  the  Tallyn  estates 
nor  the  Markham  wealth  had  been  wiped 
out  by  the  hostile  majority  of  last  Satur- 
day. At  the  same  time,  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  division  was  too  strong;  the 
paper  which  depended  entirely  on  local 
supix)rt  could  not  risk  its  very  existence 
by  opposing  it. 

Markham’s  keen  brain  spared  him 
nothing.  His  analysis  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, made  at  leisure,  during  the  week 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  election,  had 
been  as  pitiless  and  as  acute  as  that  of 
any  opponent  could  have  been.  He  knew 
exactly  what  he  had  lost  and  why. 
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A majority  of  twelve  hundred,  a^inst 
him,  in  a constituency  where  up  to  the 
dissolution  he  had  commanded  a majority 
— for  him — of  more  than  two  thousand. 
And  that  at  a General  Election  when  his 
party  was  sweeping  the  country! 

He  had  of  course  resigned  his  office, — 
and  had  received  a few  civil  and  sym- 
pathetic words  from  the  Premier,  words 
which  but  for  his  physical  injury,  so  the 
recipient  of  them  suspected,  might  have 
been  a good  deal  less  civil,  and  less  sym- 
pathetic. No  effort  had  been  made  to 
delay  the  decision.  For  a Cabinet  Min- 
ister, defeated  at  a by-election,  a seat 
must  be  found.  For  a Junior  Lord,  and 
a Second  Whip,  nobody  will  put  them- 
selves out. 

He  was  therefore  out  of  Parliament, 
and  out  of  office;  estranged  from  multi- 
tudes of  old  friends;  his  name  besmirch- 
ed by  some  of  the  most  damaging  accusa- 
tions that  can  be  brought  against  a man’s 
heart  and  honor. 

He  moved  irritably  among  his  cush- 
ions, trying  to  arrange  them  more  com- 
fortably. This  infernal  pain ! — ^It  was 
to  be  hoped  Nixon  would  be  able  to  do 
more  for  it  than  that  ass  the  Dunscombe 
doctor.  Markham  thought  with  resent- 
ment of  all  his  futile  drugs  and  expe- 
dients. According  to  the  Dunscombe 
man,  the  stone  had  done  no  vital  injury, 
but  had  badly  bruised  one  of  the  lower 
vertebra,  and  jarred  the  nerves  of  the 
spine  generally.  Local  rest, — various  ap- 
plications, and  nerve-soothing  drugs, — 
all  these  had  been  freely  used,  and  with 
no  result.  The  pain  had  been  steadily 
growing  worse,  and  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  certain  symptoms  had  ap- 
lieared,  which,  when  he  first  noticed  them, 
had  roused  in  Markham  a gust  of  secret 
terror;  and  Nixon,  a famous  specialist  in 
nerve  and  spinal  disease,  had  been  sum- 
moned forthwith. 

To  distract  his  thoughts,  Markham 
took  up  the  paper  again. 

What  was  wrong  with  the  light?  He 
looked  at  the  clock,  and  read  it  with  some 
difficulty.  Close  on  four,  only, — and  the 
September  sun  was  shining  brightly  out- 
side. It  was  his  eyes,  he  supposed,  that 
were  not  quite  normal.  Very  likely.  A 
nervous  shock  must  of  course  show  itself 
in  a variety  of  ways.  At  any  rate  he  found 
reading  difficult,  and  the  paper  slid  away. 


The  pain,  however,  would  not  let  him 
doze.  He  looked  helplessly  round  the 
room,  feeling  depressed  and  wretched. 
Why  were  his  mother  and  Alicia  out  so 
long?  They  neglected  and  forgot  him. 
Yet  he  could  but  remember  that  they 
had  both  devoted  themselves  to  him  in 
the  morning,  had  read  to  him,  and  writ- 
ten for  him;  and  he  had  not  been  a very 
grateful  patient.  He  recalled  with  bit- 
terness the  look  of  smiling  relief  with 
which  Alicia  had  sprung  up  at  the  sound 
of  the  luncheon  bell,  dropping  the  book 
from  which  she  had  been  reading  aloud; 

— and  the  little  song  he  had  heard  her 
humming  in  the  corridor  as  she  passed 
his  door  on  her  way  down-stairs. 

She  was  in  no  pain,  physical  or  mental, 
and  she  had  probably  no  conception  of 
what  he  had  endured  these  six  days  and 
nights.  But  one  would  have  thought 
that  mere  instinctive  sympathy  with  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  secretly  engaged — 

For  they  were  secretly  engaged.  It 
was  during  one  of  their  early  drives,  in 
the  canvassing  of  the  first  election,  that 
he  had  lost  his  head  one  June  afternoon, 
as  they  found  themselves  alone,  crossing 
a beech  wood  on  one  of  the  private  roads 
of  the  Tallyn  estate;  the  groom  having 
been  despatched  on  a message  to  a farm- 
house. Alicia  was  in  her  most  daring 
and  provocative  mood,  tormenting  and 
flattering  him  by  turns;  the  reflections 
from  her  rose-colored  parasol  dappling 
her  pale  skin  with  warm  color;  her  beau- 
tiful ungloved  hands  and  arms,  bare  to 
the  elbow,  teasing  the  senses  of  the  man 
beside  her.  Suddenly  he  had  thrown  his 
arm  round  her  and  crushed  her  to  him, 
kissing  the  smooth  cool  face  and  the 
dazzling  hair.  And  she  had  nestled  up 
to  him  and  laughed,  — not  the  least 
abashed  or  astonished;  so  that  even  then, 
through  his  excitement  of  nerve  and 
pulse,  there  had  struck  a renewed  and 
sharp  speculation  as  to  her  twenty-four 
hours’  engagement  to  the  curate,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year;  as  to  the  privileges 
she  must  have  allowed  him ; and  no  doubt 
to  others  before  him. 

At  that  time,  it  was  tacitly  understood 
between  them  that  no  engagement  could 
be  announced.  Alicia  was  well  aware 
that  Brookshire  was  looking  on, — that 
Brookshire  was  on  the  side  of  Diana 
Mallory,  the  forsaken, — and  was  not  at 
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all  inclined  to  forgrive  either  the  desert- 
ing lover,  or  the  supplanting  damsel;  so 
that  while  she  was  not  loath  to  sting  and 
mystify  Brookshire  by  whatever  small 
signs  of  her  power  over  Oliver  Markham 
she  could  devise;  though  she  queened  it 
beside  him  on  his  coach,  and  took  charge 
with  Lady  Lucy  of  his  army  of  women 
canvassers;  though  she  faced  the  mob 
with  him  at  Hartingfield,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  disturbance  there  in 
June,  and  had  stood  beside  him,  vin- 
dictively triumphant  on  the  day  of  his 
first  hard- won  victory: — she  would  wear 
no  ring,  and  she  baffled  all  inquiries, 
whether  of  her  relations  or  her  girl 
friends.  Her  friendship  with  her  cousin 
Oliver  was  nobody’s  concern  but  her  own, 
she  declared;  and  all  they  both  wanted 
was  to  be  let  alone. 

Meanwhile  she  had  been  shaken,  and 
a little  frightened,  by  the  hostile  feeling 
shown  toward  her,  no  less  than  Oliver, 
in  the  first  election.  She  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  second,  although  she  had  been 
staying  at  Tallyn  all  through  it,  and  was 
present  when  Oliver  was  brought  in,  half 
fainting  and  agonized  with  pain,  after 
the  Hartingfield  riot. 

Oliver,  now,  lying  with  closed  eyes  on 
his  sofa,  lived  again  through  the  sensa- 
tions and  impressions  of  that  first  hour, — 
the  pain — the  arrival  of  the  doctor — ^the 
injection  of  morphia — the  blessed  relief 
stealing  through  his  being — and  then 
Alicia’s  face  beside  him.  Delivered  from 
the  obsession  of  intolerable  pain,  he  had 
been  free  to  notice  with  a kind  of  exulta- 
tion the  tears  in  the  girl’s  eyes,  her  pale 
tremor  and  silence.  Never  yet  had 
Alicia  wept  for  him, — or  anything  that 
concerned  him.  Never  indeed  had  he 
seen  her  weep,  in  his  whole  life  before. 
He  triumphed  in  her  tears. 

Since  then,  however,  their  whole 
relation  had  insensibly  and  radically 
changed ; their  positions  toward  each 
other  were  revered.  Till  the  day  of  his 
injury  and  his  defeat,  Markham  had 
been  in  truth  the  wooed,  and  Alicia  the 
wooer.  Now  it  seemed  to  him  as  though, 
through  his  physical  pain,  he  were  all  the 
time  clinging  to  something  that  shrank 
away  and  resisted  him;  something  that 
would  ultimately  elude  and  escape  him. 

He  knew  well  that  Alicia  liked  sick- 


ness and  melancholy  no  more  than  he 
did;  and  he  was  perpetually  tom  between 
a desire  to  keep  her  near  him,  and  a per- 
ception that  to  tie  her  to  his  sick-room 
was  in  fact  the  worst  of  policies. 

Sharply  — in  the  silence  of  the  hot 
room — ^there  rang  through  his  brain  the 
questions — Do  I really  care  whether 
she  stays  or  goes? — do  I love  her? — shall 
I ever  marry  her?”  Questions  that  were 
immediately  answered,  it  seemed,  by  the 
rise  of  a wave  of  desolate  and  desperate 
feeling.  He  was  maimed  and  ruined;  life 
had  broken  under  his  feet.  What  if  he 
were  done  forever  with  love  and  marriage? 

There  were  still  some  traces  in  his 
veins  of  the  sedative  drug  which  had 
given  him  a few  hours’  sleep  during  the 
night.  Under  its  influence  a feverish 
dreaminess  overtook  him,  alive  with 
fancies  and  images.  Ferrier  and  Diana 
were  among  the  phantoms  that  peopled 
the  room.  He  saw  Ferrier  come  in,  stoop 
over  the  newspaper  on  the  floor,  raise  it, 
and  walk  toward  the  fire  with  it.  The 
figure  stood  with  its  back  to  him;  then 
suddenly  it  turned,  and  Markham  saw 
the  well  known  face,  intent,  kindly,  a 
little  frowning,  as  though  in  thought, 
but  showing  no  consciousness  of  his, 
Oliver’s,  presence  or  plight.  He  himself 
wished  to  speak,  but  was  only  aware 
of  useless  effort,  and  some  intangible 
hindrance.  Then  Ferrier  moved  on,  to- 
ward a chest  of  drawers,  that  stood 
beyond  the  fireplace.  He  stooped  and 
touched  a handle — No !”  cried  Oliver, 
violently — No,” — ^he  woke  with  shock 
and  distress,  his  pulse  racing.  But  the 
feverish  state  began  again,  and  dreams 
with  it, — of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
election,  the  faces  in  the  Hartingfield 
crowd.  Diana  was  among  the  crowd — 
looking  on — vaguely  beautiful  and  re- 
mote. Yet  as  he  perceived  her,  a rush 
of  cool  air  struck  on  his  temples, — ^he 
seemed  to  be  walking  down  a garden, — 
there  was  a scent  of  limes  and  roses — 

Oliver !”  said  his  mother’s  voice  be- 
hind him — dear  Oliver !” 

He  roused  himself  to  find  Lady  Lucy 
bending  over  him.  The  pale  dismay  in 
her  face  excited  and  irritated  him. 

He  turned  away  from  her. 

Is  Nixon  come  ?” 

"Dearest — ^he  has  just  arrived.  Will 
you  see  him  at  once?” 
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**  Of  couTse !”  he  said,  angrily.  **  Why 
doesn’t  Richard  do  as  he’s  told?” 

He  raised  himself  into  a sitting  pos- 
ture, while  Lady  Lucy  went  to  the  door. 
A tall  man  entered,  with  a bow, — ^the 
local  doctor  behind  him.  Lady  Lucy  left 
her  son  and  the  great  surgeon  together. 

Nearly  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Nixon,  way- 
laid by  Lady  Lucy,  was  doing  his  best 
to  compromise,  as  doctors  must,  between 
consideration  for  the  mother,  and  truth 
as  to  the  son.  There  was,  he  hoped,  no 
irreparable  injury.  But  the  case  would 
be  long,  painful,  trying  to  everybody 
concerned.  Owing  to  the  mysterious 
nerve-sympathies  of  the  body,  the  sight 
was  already  affected  and  would  be  more 
so.  Complete  rest, — certain  mechanical 
applications,  — certain  drugs, — he  ran 
through  his  recommendations. 

“Avoid  morphia,  I implore  you — ” he 
said,  earnestly, — “ if  you  possibly  can. 
Here  a man’s  friends  can  be  of  great 
help  to  him.  Cheer  him  and  distract 
him  in  every  way  you  can.  I think 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  pain  with- 
in bounds.” 

Lady  Lucy  looked  piteously  at  the 
speaker. 

“ And  how  long? — ” she  said,  trembling. 

Mr.  Nixon  hesitated.  “I  am  afraid 
I can  hardly  answer  that.  The  blow  was 
a most  unfortunate  one.  It  might  have 
done  a worse  injury.  Your  son  might 
be  now  a paralyzed  invalid  for  life.  But 
the  case  is  very  serious,  nor  is  it  possible 
yet  to  say  what  all  the  consequences  of 
the  injury  may  be.  I fear  the  eyes  will 
suffer  gravely;  though  with  local  repara- 
tion, they  too  should  recover.  But  keep 
your  own  courage  up— and  his.  The 
better  his  general  state,  the  more  chance 
he  has.” 

A few  minutes  more,  and  the  brough- 
am had  carried  him  away.  Lady  Lucy 
looking  after  it,  from  the  window  of  her 
sitting-room,  knew  that  for  her  at  last 
what  she  had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe every  Sunday  as  “the  sorrows  of 
this  transitory  life  ” had  begun.  Till 
now  they  had  been  as  veiled  shapes  in  a 
misty  distance.  She  had  accepted  them 
with  religdoue  submission,  as  applying 
to  others.  Her  mind,  resentful  and  as- 
tonished, must  now  admit  them — ^pale 
messengers  of  powers  unseen  and  piti- 


less!— to  its  own  daily  experience;  must 
look  unprotected,  unscreened,  into  their 
stem  faces. 

“John — John!”  cried  the  inner  voice 
of  agonized  regret.  And  then — My 
boy! — ^my  boy!” 

“What  did  he  say?”  asked  Alicia’s 
voice,  beside  her. 

The  sound — the  arm  thrown  round 
her — were  not  very  welcome  to  Lady 
Lucy.  Her  nature,  imperious  and  jeal- 
ously independent,  under  all  her  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  set  itself  against  pity, 
especially  from  her  juniors.  She  com- 
XX)8ed  herself  at  once. 

“He  does  not  give  a good  account,” 
she  said,  withdrawing  herself  gently  but 
decidedly.  “It  may  take  a long  time 
before  Oliver  is  quite  himself  again.” 

Alicia  persisted  in  a few  questions, 
extracting  all  the  information  she  could. 
Then  Lady  Lucy  sat  down  at  her  writing- 
table,  and  began  to  arrange  some  letters. 
Alicia’s  presence  annoyed  her.  The 
truth  was  that  she  was  not  as  fond  of 
Alicia  as  she  had  once  been.  These  mis- 
fortunes, huddling  one  on  another,  in- 
stead of  drawing  them  together,  had  in 
various  and  subtle  ways  produced  a se- 
cret estrangement.  To  neither  the  older 
nor  the  younger  woman  could  the  famil- 
iar metaphor  have  been  applied  which 
comi>ares  the  effects  of  sorrow  or  S3nm- 
pathy  on  fine  character  to  the  bruising 
of  fragrant  herbs.  Ferrier’s  death,  sore- 
ly and  bitterly  lamented  though  it  was, 
had  not  made  Lady  Lucy  more  lovable. 
Oliver’s  misfortune  had  not  — toward 
Lady  Lucy  at  any  rate — liberated  in 
Alicia  those  hidden  tendernesses  that 
may  sometimes  transmute  and  glorify 
natures  apparently  careless  or  stubborn, 
brought  eye  to  eye  with  pain.  Lady 
Lucy,  also,  resented  her  too  long  exclu- 
sion from  Alicia’s  confidence.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  she  believed  there 
was  an  understanding  between  Oliver 
and  Alicia.  Of  course  there  were  reasons 
for  not  making  anything  of  the  sort 
public  at  present.  But  a mother,  she 
thought,  ought  to  have  been  told. 

“ Does  Mr.  Nixon  recommend  that  Oli- 
ver should  go  abroad  for  the  winter?” 
asked  Alicia,  after  a pause.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  a chair,  her  slen- 
der feet  hanging;  and  the  combination 
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of  her  blue  linen  dress  with  the  fiery  gold 
of  her  hair  reminded  Lady  Lucy  of  the 
evening  in  the  Eaton  Square  drawing- 
room, when  she  had  first  entertained 
the  idea  that  Alicia  and  Oliver  might 
marry.  Oliver,  standing  erect  in  front 
of  the  fire,  looking  down  upon  Alicia 
in  her  blue  tulle — ^his  young  vigor  and 
distinction — ^the  carriage  of  his  hand- 
some head: — she  was  never  to  see  that 
sight  again — ^neverf  Her  heart  flutteifed 
and  sank;  the  prison  of  life  contracted 
round  her. 

She  answered,  rather  shortly: 

He  made  no  plan  of  the  kind.  Trav- 
elling in  fact  is  absolutely  forbidden  for 
the  present.^’ 

“ Poor  Oliver  1”  said  Alicia,  gently,  her 
eyes  on  the  ground. — ‘^How  horrid  it  is 
that  I have  to  go  away!” 

You !— *-when  f”  Lady  Lucy  turned 
sharply  to  look  at  the  speaker. 

" Oh ! not  till  Saturday  I — ” said  Alicia, 
hastily ; “ and  of  course  I shall  come  back 
again — if  you  want  me.”  She  looked  up 
with  a smile. 

Oliver  will  certainly  want  you — I 
don’t  know  whom  he  could — ^possibly — 
want — so  much.”  Lady  Lucy  spoke  the 
words  with  slow  emphasis. 

"Dear  old  boy! — I know — ” murmured 
Alicia — " I nee^’t  be  long  away.” 

" Why  must  you  go  at  all  ? I am  sure 
the  Treshams  — Lady  Evelyn  — would 
understand — ” 

" Oh,  I promised  so  faithfully  I”  plead- 
ed Alicia,  joining  her  hands.  " And  then 
you  know  I should  be  able  to  bring 
all  sorts  of  gossip  back  to  Oliver,  to 
amuse  him.” 

Lady  Lucy  pressed  her  hand  to  her 
eyes  in  a miserable  bewilderment.  "I 
suppose  it  will  be  an  immense  party. 
You  told  me,  I think — that  Lady  Eve- 
lyn had  asked  Lord  Philip  Darcy.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  make  her 
understand  that  neither  I,  nor  Sir  James 
Chide,  nor  any  other  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Ferrier  can  ever  meet  that  man  on 
friendly  terms  again.”  She  looked  up, 
her  wrinkled  cheeks  flushed  with  color, — 
her  aspect  threatening  and  cold. 

"Of  course!”  said  Alicia,  soothingly. 
" Hateful  man ! I too  loathe  the  thought 
of  meeting  him.  But  you  know  how 
delicate  Evelyn  is,  and  how  she  has  been 
depending  on  me  to  help  her.  Now 


oughtn’t  we  to  go  back  to  Oliver?”  She 
rose  from  her  chair. 

"Mr.  Nixon  left  some  directions  to 
which  I must  attend,”  said  Lady  Lucy, 
turning  to  her  desk.  " Will  you  go  and 
read  to  him?” 

Alicia  moved  away,  but  paused  as  she 
neared  the  door. 

" What  did  Mr.  Nixon  say  about  Oli- 
ver’s eyes?  He  has  been  suffering  from 
them  dreadfully  to-day.” 

"Everything  is  connected.  We  can 
only  wait.” 

" Are  you — are  you  thinking  of  a 
nurse  ?” 

" No,”  said  Lady  Lucy,  decidedly. 
" His  man  Richard  is  an  excellent  nurse. 
I shall  never  leave  him — and  you  say — ” 
she  turned  pointedly  to  look  at  Alicia — 
" you  say  you  will  come  back  ?” 

"Of  course! — of  course  I will  come 
back!”  cried  Alicia.  Then  stepping  up 
briskly  to  Lady  Lucy,  she  stooped  and 
kissed  her.  "And  there  is  you  to  look 
after,  too !” 

Lady  Lucy  allowed  the  kiss,  but  made 
no  reply  to  the  remark.  Alicia  departed. 

She  went  slowly  up  the  wide  oak  stair- 
case. How  stifling  the  house  was,  on  this 
delicious  afternoon!  Suddenly,  in  the 
distance,  she  heard  the  sound  of  guns; 
a shooting  party,  no  doubt,  on  the  Mel- 
ford  side.  Her  feet  danced  imder  her, 
and  she  gave  a sigh  of  longing  for 
the  stubbles  and  the  sunny  fields,  and 
the  companionship  of  handsome  men,  of 
health  and  vigor  as  flawless  and  riotous 
as  her  own. 

Oliver  was  lying  still  with  closed  eyes 
when  she  rejoined  him.  He  made  no 
sign,  as  she  opened  the  door,  and  she 
sank  down  on  a stool  beside  him,  and 
laid  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

" Dear  Oliver,  you  must  cheer  up,”  she 
said, softly.  "You’ll  be  well  soon — quite 
soon — if  you  are  only  patient.” 

He  made  no  reply. 

"Did  you  like  Mr.  Nixon?”  she  asked, 
in  the  same  caressing  voice,  gently  rub- 
bing her  cheek  against  his  arm. 

"One  doesn’t  exactly  like  one’s  exe- 
cutioner,” he  said,  hoarsely  and  suddenly, 
but  without  opening  his  eyes. 

"Oliver! — dearest! — ” She  dropped  a 
protesting  kiss  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

Silence  for  a little.  Alicia  felt  as  if 
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she  could  hardly  breathe  in  the  hot  room. 
Then  Oliver  raised  himself. 

am  going  blind!’’  he  said,  violent- 
ly.— “And  nothing  can  be  done.  Did 
that  man  tell  my  mother  that?” 

“No,  no! — Oliver! — ” She  threw  her 
arm  round  him,  hastily  repeating  and 
softening  Nixon’s  opinion.  He  sank 
back  on  his  cushions,  gloomily  listen- 
ing,— without  assent.  Presently  he  shook 
his  head. 

“ The  stuff  that  doctors  talk  when  they 
can  do  no  good,  and  want  to  get  com- 
fortably out  of  the  house.  Alicia! — ” 

She  bent  forward  startled.  “ Alicia ! — 
are  you  going  to  stick  to  me?” 

His  eyes  held  her. 

“ Oliver ! — what  a cruel  question !” 

“No,  it  is  not  cruel.”  He  spoke  with 
a decision  which  took  no  account  of  her 
caresses.  “ I ought  to  give  you  up — I 
know  that  perfectly  well.  But  I tell  you 
frankly  I shall  have  no  motive  to  get 
well,  if  you  leave  me.  I think  that  man 
told  me  the  truth — I did  my  best  to  make 
him.  There  is  a chance  of  my  getting 
well — the  thing  is  not  hopeless.  If  you’ll 
stand  by  me, — I’ll  fight  through.  Will 
you?”  He  looked  at  her  with  a threat- 
ening and  painful  eagerness. 

“ Of  course  I will,”  she  said,  promptly. 

“Then  let  us  tell  my  mother  to-night 
that  we  are  engaged?  Mind,  I am  not 
deceiving  you.  I would  give  you  up  at 
once,  if  I were  hopelessly  ill.  I am  only 
asking  you  to  bear  a little  waiting — and 
wretchedness — for  my  sake.” 

“ I will  bear  anything.  Only,  dear 
Oliver, — for  your  sake — for  mine — wait 
a little  longer! — You  know  what  horrible 
gossip  there’s  been — ” she  clung  to  him, 
murmuring, — “ I couldn’t  bear  that  any- 
body should  speak  or  think  harshly  of  you 
now.  It  can  make  no  difference  to  you 
and  me;  but  two  or  three  months  hence, 
everybody  would  take  it  so  differently. 
You  knom  we  said  in  June — six  months.” 

Her  voice  was  coaxing  and  sweet.  He 
partially  withdrew  himself  from  her, 
however. 

“At  least  you  can  tell  my  mother,” 
he  said,  insisting.  “ Of  course  she  sus- 
pects it  all.” 

“ Oh,  but,  dear  Olivier ! — ” she  brought 
her  face  nearer  to  his,  and  he  saw  the 
tears  in  her  eyes — “ one’s  own  mother 
ought  to  know  first  of  all.  Mamma 
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would  be  so  hurt — she  would  never  for- 
give me.  Let  me  pay  this  horrid  visit 
— and  then  go  home  and  tell  my  people — 
if  you  really,  really  wish  it.  Afterward 
of  course  I shall  come  back  to  you — 
and  Cousin  Lucy  shall  know — and  at 
Christmas — everybody.” 

“ What  visit?  You  are  going  to  East- 
ham? — ^to  the  Treshams?”  It  was  a cry 
of  incredulous  pain. 

“ How  can  I get  out  of  it,  dear  Oliver  ? 
Evelyn  has  been  so  ill! — and  she’s  been 
depending  on  me — and  I owe  her  so 
much.  You  know  how  good  she  was  to 
me  in  the  season.” 

He  lifted  himself  again  on  his  cush- 
ions, surveying  her  ironically — ^his  eyes 
sunken  and  weak — ^his  aspect  ghastly. 

“ Well — ^how  long  do  you  mean  to 
stay?  Is  Lord  Philip  going  to  be  there?” 

“What  do  I care  whether  he  is  or 
not !” 

“You  said,  you  were  longing  to  know 
him.” 

“ That  was  before  you  were  ill.” 

“ I don’t  see  any  logic  in  that  re- 
mark.” He  lay  looking  at  her.  Then 
suddenly  he  put  out  an  arm,  pulled  her 
down  to  him  feebly  and  kissed  her.  But 
the  movement  hurt  him.  He  turned 
away  with  some  broken  words,  or  rather 
moans,  stifled  against  his  pillows. 

“ Dear,  do  lie  still. — Shall  I read  to 
you  ?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Don’t  stay  with  me.  I shall  be  bet- 
ter after  dinner.” 

She  rose  obediently,  touched  him  ca- 
ressingly with  her  hand,  drew  a light 
shawl  over  him, — and  stole  away. 

When  she  reached  her  own  room,  she 
stood  a moment  frowning  and  absorbed, 
beside  the  open  window.  Then  some  one 
knocked  at  her  door.  It  was  her  maid, 
who  came  in  carrying  a large  light  box. 

Alicia  flew  towards  her, 

“From  Cosette! — Heavens! — Oh,  Ben- 
son, quick ! Put  it  down.  I’ll  help  you.” 

The  maid  obeyed,  and  ran  to  the  dress- 
ing-table for  scissors.  Cords  and  ta'pes 
were  soon  cut  in  the  hurry  of  unpacking, 
and  from  the  crackling  tissue  - paper 
there  emerged  an  evening  gown  of  some 
fresh  snowy  stuff,  delicately  painted  and 
embroidered,  which  drew  from  the  maid 
little  shrieks  of  admiration. 
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Alicia  looked  at  it  more  critically. 

“ The  lace  is  not  good  enough,”  she 
said,  twisting  her  lip;  and  I shall  make 
her  give  me  some  more  embroidery  than 
that,  on  the  bodice — ^for  the  money — I 
can  tell  her!  However,  it  is  pretty — 
much  prettier,  isn’t  it,  Benson,  than  that 
gown  of  Lady  Evelyn’s  I took  it  from? 
She’ll  be  jealous!” — the  girl  laughed  tri- 
umphantly. Well,  now  look  here,  Ben- 
son, we’re  going  on  Saturday,  and  I 
want  to  look  through  my  gowns.  Gtet 
them  out,  and  I’ll  see  if  there’s  anything 
I can  send  home.” 

The  maid’s  face  fell. 

I packed  some  of  them  this  morning, 
miss — in  the  large  American  trunk.  I 
thought  they’d  keep  better  there  than 
anywhere.  It  took  a lot  of  time.” 

Oh,  never  mind.  You  can  easily 
pack  them  again.  I really  must  go 
through  them.” 

The  maid  unwillingly  obeyed;  and 
soon  the  room — ^bed,  sofa,  chairs — ^was 
covered  with  costly  gowns,  for  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night;  walking  dresses, 
in  autumn  stuffs  and  colors,  ready  for 
the  moors  and  stubbles;  afternoon  frocks 
of  an  elaborate  simplicity,  expensively 
girlish;  evening  dresses  in  an  amazing 
variety  of  hue  and  fabric;  with  every 
possible  adjunct  in  the  way  of  flowers, 
gloves,  belt,  that  dressmakers  and  cus- 
tomer could  desire. 

Alicia  looked  at  it  all  with  glowing 
cheeks.  She  reflected  that  she  had  really 
spent  the  last  cheque  she  had  made  her 
father  give  her,  to  very  great  advantage. 
There  were  very  few  people  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, girls  or  married  women,  who 
Iraew  how  to  get  as  much  out  of  money 
as  she  did. 

In  her  mind,  she  ran  over  the  list  of 
guests,  invited  to  the  Eastham  party, — 
as  her  new  friend  Lady  Evelyn  had  con- 
fided it  to  her.  Nothing  could  be  smart- 
er; but  the  competition  among  the 
women  would  be  terribly  keen.  Of 
course  I can’t  touch  duchesses,”  she 
thought,  laughing  to  herself; — " or  Amer- 
ican millionaires.  But  I shall  do!” 

And  her  mind  ran  forward,  in  a 
dream  of  luxury  and  delight.  She  saw 
herself  sitting  or  strolling  in  vast  rooms, 
amid  admiring  groups;  mirrors  reflected 
her;  she  heard  the  rustle  of  her  gowns, 
on  parquet  or  marble,  the  merry  sound 


of  her  own  laughter;  other  girls  threw 
her  the  incense  of  their  envy  and  imita- 
tion; and  men,  fresh  and  tanned  from 
shooting,  breathing  the  joy  of  physical 
life,  devoted  themselves  to  her  pleasure, 
or  encircled  her  with  homage.  Not  al- 
ways chivalrous,  or  delicate,  or  properly 
behaved, — these  men,  of  her  imagination ! 
What  matter  ? She  loved  adventures  I 
And  moving  like  a king  among  the 
rest,  she  saw  the  thin,  travel-beaten,  ec- 
centric form  of  Lord  Philip — the  hated, 
adored,  pursued;  Society’s  idol  and  bug- 
bear all  in  one ; Lord  Philip,  who  shunned 
and  disliked  women ; on  whom,  never- 
theless, the  ambitions  and  desires  of 
some  of  the  loveliest  women  in  England 
were  on  that  account  alone,  and  at  this 
moment  of  his  political  triumph,  th§  more 
intently  and  the  more  greedily  fixed 
A flash  of  excitement  ran  through  her. 

In  Lady  Evelyn’s  letter  of  that  morning, 
there  was  a mention  of  Lord  Philip.  “ I 
told  him  you  were  to  be  here.  He  made 
a note  of  it;  and  I do  at  last  believe  he 
won’t  throw  us  over  as  he  generally  does.” 

She  dressed,  still  in  a reverie,  speech- 
less under  her  maid’s  hands.  Then,  as 
she  emerged  upon  the  gallery,  looking 
down  upon  the  ugly  hall  of  Tallyn,  she 
remembered  that  she  had  promised  to  go 
back  after  dinner  and  read  to  Oliver. 
Her  nature  rebelled,  in  a moral  and 
physical  nausea ; and  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  meet  Lady  Lucy,  at  their  solitary 
dinner,  with  her  usual  good  temper. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

SIR  JAMES  CHIDE  was  giving  tea 
to  a couple  of  guests  at  Lytchett 
Manor.  It  was  a Saturday  in  late  Sep- 
tember. The  beech  trees  visible  through 
the  drawing-room  windows  were  still  un- 
touched, and  heavily  green ; but  their 
transformation  was  approaching.  Soon, 
steeped  in  incredible  splendors  of  orange 
and  gold,  they  would  stand  upon  the 
leaf-strewn  grass,  waiting  for  the  night 
of  rain,  or  the  touch  of  frost,  which 
should  at  last  disrobe  them. 

‘‘  If  you  imagine.  Miss  Ettie,”  said 
Sir  James  severely  to  a young  lady 
beside  him,  that  I place  the  small- 
est faith  in  any  of  Bobbie’s  remarks 
or  protestations — ” 

The  girl  addressed  smiled  into  his 
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face,  undaunted.  She  was  a small  elfish 
creature  with  a thin  face,  on  the  slender- 
est of  necks.  But  in  her  queer  little 
countenance  a pair  of  laughing  eyes, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  her, 
for  loveliness  and  effect,  gave  her  and 
kept  her  the  attention  of  the  world.  They 
lent  distinction — fascination  even — to  a 
character  of  simple  virtues  and  girl- 
ish innocence. 

Bobbie  lounged  behind  her  chair,  his 
arms  on  the  back  of  it.  He  took  Sir 
J ames’s  attack  upon  him  with  calm. 
“ Shall  I show  him  the  letter  of  my 
beastly  chairman  he  said,  in  the 
girl’s  ear. 

She  nodded,  and  Bobbie  drew  from  his 
breast  pocket  a folded  sheet  of  blue  paper, 
and  i)ompou8ly  handed  it  to  Sir  James. 

The  letter  was  from  the  chairman  of  a 
leading  bank  in  Berlin,  a man  well  known 
in  European  finance.  It  was  couched  in 
very  civil  terms  and  contained  the  offer, 
to  Mr.  Robert  Forbes,  of  a post  in  the 
Lindner  bank,  as  an  English  correspond- 
ence clerk,  at  a salary  in  marks,  which 
when  translated  meant  about  £140  a year. 

Sir  James  read  it,  and  handed  it  back. 

Well,  what’s  the  meaning  of  that  ?” 

*^I’m  giving  up  the  Foreign  Office,” 
said  Bobbie,  with  an  engaging  openness 
of  manner.  It’s  not  a proper  place  for 
a young  man.  I’ve  learned  nothing  there 
but  a game  we  do  with  Blue-books,  and 
things  you  throw  at  the  ceiling — where 
they  stick — I’ll  tell  you  about  it  presently. 
Besides,  you  see,  I must  have  some 
money;  and  it  don’t  grow  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  for  people  like  me.  So  I went  to 
ray  uncle.  Lord  Forestier — ” 

‘‘  Of  course !”  growled  Sir  J ames.  I 
thought  we  should  come  to  the  uncles 
before  long.  Miss  Wilson,  I desire  to 
warn  you  against  marrying  a young  man 
of  ^the  classes.’  They  have  no  morals — 
but  they  have  always  uncles.” 

Miss  Wilson’s  eyes  shot  laughter  at 
her  fiance.  Go  on,  Bobbie — and  don’t 
make  it  too  long!” 

I decline  to  be  hustled.”  Bobbie’s 
tone  was  firm,  though  urbane.  “I  re- 
peat— I went  to  my  uncle.  And  I said 
to  him — like  the  unemployed — ‘ Find  me 
work — and  none  of  your  d — d charity!”’ 

Which  means,  I suppose — ^that  the 
last  time  you  went  to  him,  you  borrowed 
fifty  pounds?”  said  Sir  James. 


‘‘I  shouldn’t  dream,  sir,  of  betraying 
my  uncle’s  affairs.  On  this  occasion — 
for  an  uncle — ^he  behaved  well.  He  lec- 
tured me  for  twenty-seven  minutes  and 
a half — I had  made  up  my  mind  before- 
hand not  to  let  it  go  over  the  half  hour — 
and  then  he  came  to  business.  After 
a year’s  training  and  probation  in  Ber- 
lin, he  thought  he  could  get  me  a x)ost 
in  his  brother-in-law’s  place  in  the  City. 
Awfully  warm  thing,  you  know,”  said 
Bobbie,  complacently ; worth  a little 
trouble.  So  I told  him,  kindly,  I’d  think 
of  it.  Ecco!” — he  pointed  to  the  letter. 

Of  course  I told  my  uncle  I should 
I)ermit  him  to  continue  my  allowance, 
and  in  a year  I shall  be  a merchant 
prince — in  the  egg ; I shall  be  worth 
marrying;  and  I shall  allow  Ettie  two 
hundred  a year  for  her  clothes.” 

‘^And  Lady  Niton?” 

Bobbie  sat  down  abruptly ; the  girl 
stared  at  the  carpet. 

I don’t  see  the  point  of  your  remark,” 
said  Bobbie  at  last,  with  mildness. 
^‘When  last  I had  the  honor  of  hearing 
of  her.  Lady  Niton  was  taking  the  air — 
or  the  waters — at  Strathpeffer.” 

As  far  as  I know,”  remarked  Sir 
James,  ‘^she  is  staying  with  the  Fentons, 
five  miles  off,  at  this  moment.” 

Bobbie  whistled.  Close  quarters!” 
He  looked  at  Miss  Ettie  Wilson;  and  she 
at  him.  May  I ask  whether,  as  soon 
as  Ettie  and  I invited  ourselves  for  the 
day,  you  asked  Lady  Niton  to  come 
to  tea?” 

Not  at  all.  I never  play  Providence, 
unless  I’m  told  to  do  so.  Only  Miss 
Mallory  is  coming  to  tea.” 

Bobbie  expressed  pleasure  at  the  pros- 
pect; then  his  amiable  countenance — ^the 
face  of  an  “ Idle  Apprentice,”  whom  no 
god  has  the  heart  to  punish — sobered  to 
a real  concern,  as  the  association  of  ideas 
led  him  to  inquire  what  the  latest  news 
might  be  of  Oliver  Markham. 

Sir  James  shook  his  head;  his  look 
clouded.  He  understood  from  Lady  Lucy 
that  Oliver  was  no  better;  the  accounts 
in  fact  were  very  bad. 

‘‘Did  they  arrest  anybody?”  asked 
Bobbie. 

“ At  Hartingfield  ? Yes  — two  lads. 
But  there  was  not  evidence  enough  to 
convict.  They  were  both  released;  and 
the  village  gave  them  an  ovation.” 
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Bobbie  hesitated. 

^^What  do  you  think  was  the  truth 
about  that  article?” 

Sir  James  frowned  and  rose. 

^^Miss  Wilson,  come  and  see  my  gar- 
den. If  you  don’t  fall  down  and  worship 
the  peaches  on  my  south  wall,  I shall  not 
pursue  your  acquaintance.” 

It  was  a Saturday  afternoon.  Briefs 
were  forgotten.  The  three  strolled  down 
the  garden.  Sir  James  in  a disreputable 
shooting  coat  and  cap,  his  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets,  took  the  middle  of  the  path 
— ^the  two  lovers  on  either  side.  Chide 
made  himself  delightful  to  them.  On 
that  Italian  journey  of  which  he  con- 
stantly thought,  Ferrier  had  been  amused 
and  cheered  all  through  by  Bobbie’s  non- 
sense; and  the  young  fellow  had  loyally 
felt  his  death — and  shown  it.  Chide’s 
friendly  eye  would  be  on  him  and,  his 
Ettie  henceforward. 


Five  or  ten  minutes  afterward,  a 
brougham  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Lytch- 
ett,  and  a small  lady  emerged.  She  had 
rung  the  bell,  and  was  waiting  on  the 
steps,  when  a pony  carriage  also  turned 
into  the  Lytchett  avenue  and  drew 
near  rapidly. 

A girl  in  a shady  hat  was  driving  it. 

The  very  creature !”  cried  Lady 
Niton  under  her  breath,  smartly  tapping 
her  tiny  boot  with  the  black  cane  she 
carried,  and  referring  apparently  to  some 
l3*ain  of  meditation  in  which  she  had  been 
just  engaged.  She  waved  to  her  own  coach- 
man to  be  off,  and  stood  awaiting  Diana. 

^^How  do  you  do.  Miss  Mallory?  Are 
you  invited?  I’m  not.” 

Diana  descended,  and  they  shook 
hands.  They  had  not  met  since  the  eve- 
ning at  Tallyn  when  Diana  in  her  fresh 
beauty  had  been  the  gleaming  princess, 
and  Lady  Niton  the  friendly  godmother, 
of  so  promising  a fairy  tale.  The  old 
woman  looked  at  her  curiously,  as  they 
stood  in  the  drawing-room  together,  while 
the  footman  went  off  to  find  Sir  James. 
Frail — dark  lines  under  the  eyes — a look 
as  of  long  endurance — a smile  that  was 
a mere  shield  and  concealment  for  the 
heart  beneath, — alack! 

And  there  was  no  comfort  to  be  got 
out  of  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  on 
the  author  of  this  change, — since  it  had 
fallen  so  abundantly  already! 
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Sit  down ; you  look  tired,”  said  the 
old  lady  in  her  piping,  peremptory  voice. 
" Have  you  been  here  all  the  summer  ?” 

« Yes — since  June.” 

Through  the  election  ?” 

"Yes.”  Diana  turned  her  face  away. 
La^  Niton  could  see  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy to  which  the  profile  had  fined  down, 
the  bluish  or  purple  shadows  here  and 
there  on  the  white  skin.  Something 
glittered  in  the  old  woman’s  eyes.  She 
put  out  a hand  from  the  queer  fiounced 
mantle,  made  out  of  an  ancient  evening 
dress,  in  which  she  was  arrayed,  and 
touched  Diana’s. 

" You  know — ^you’ve  heard — about  those 
poor  things  at  Tallyn?” 

Diana  made  a quick  movement.  Her 
eyes  were  on  the  speaker. 

" How  is  Mr.  Markham  ?” 

Lady  Niton  shook  her  head.  She 
opened  a hand-bag  on  her  wrist,  took  out 
a letter,  and  put  on  her  eye-glasses. 

"This  is  Lucy — arrived  this  morning. 
It  don’t  sound  well.  ^ Come  when  you 
can,  my  dear  Elizabeth — ^you  will  be  very 
welcome.  But  I do  not  know  how  I have 
the  courage  to  ask  you.  We  are  a de- 
pressing pair,  Oliver  and  1.  Oliver  has 
been  in  almost  constant  pain  this  last 
week.  If  it  goes  on,  we  must  try  morphia. 
But  before  that,  we  shall  see  another 
doctor.  I dread  to  think  of  morphia. 
Once  begin  it — and  what  will  be  the  end? 
I sit  here  alone  a great  deal — think- 
ing, How  long  did  that  stone  take  to 
throw? — a few  seconds  perhaps?  And 
here  is  my  son — my  poor  son! — ^broken 
and  helpless — perhaps  for  life.  We  have 
been  trying  a secretary  to  write  for  him, 
and  read  to  him,  for  the  blindness  in- 
creases ; but  it  has  not  been  a success.’  ” 

Diana  rose  abruptly,  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where  she  stood,  motionless — 
looking  out — her  back  turned  to  Lady 
Niton.  Her  companion  glanced  at  her — 
lifted  her  eyebrows — ^hesitated — and  final- 
ly put  the  letter  back  into  her  i>ocket. 
There  was  an  awkward  silence,  when 
Diana,  suddenly,  returned  to  Lady  Ni- 
ton’s side. 

"Where  is  Miss  Drake?”  she  said, 
sharply.  "Is  the  marriage  put  off?” 

" Marriage !”  — Lady  Niton  laughed. 
" Alicia  and  Oliver?  IFm.  I don’t  think 
we  shall  hear  much  more  of  that !” 

"I  thought  it  was  settled.” 
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‘‘  Well,  as  soon  as  I heard  of  the  acci- 
dent^ and  Oliver’s  condition,  1 wondered  to 
myself  how  long  that  young  woman  would 
keep  it  up.  1 have  no  doubt  the  situa- 
tion gave  her  a disturbed  night  or  two. 
Alicia  never  can  have  had  the  smallest 
intention  of  spending  her  life,  or  the 
best  years  of  it,  in  nursing  a sick  hus- 
band. On  the  other  hand,  money  is 
money.  So  she  went  off  to  the  Treshams 
— ^to  see  if  there  was  no  third  course — 
that’s  how  I read  it.” 

"The  Treshams? — a visit?— since  the 
accident  ?” 

"Don’t  look  so  astonished,  my  dear. 
You  don’t  know  the  Alicias  of  this  world. 
But  I admit  we  should  be  dull  without 
them.  There’s  a girl  at  the  Eentons’ 
who  has  just  come  down  from  the  Tres- 
hams, and  I wouldn’t  have  missed  her 
stories  of  Alicia  for  a good  deal.  She’s 
been  setting  her  cap,  it  appears,  at 
Lord  Philip.  However,” — Lady  Niton 
chuckled — there,  she  met  her  match.” 

"But  they  are  engaged?”  said  Diana 
in  bewildered  interrogation. 

The  little  lady’s  laugh  ran  out — shrill 
and  cracked — like  the  crow  of  a bantam. 

"She  and  Lord  Philip?  Trust  Lord 
Philip!” 

" No,  I didn’t  mean  that !” 

" She  and  Oliver?  I’ve  no  doubt  Oliver 
thinks — or  thoufi^it — ^they  were.  What 
view  he  takes  now,  poor  fellow,  I’m  sure 
I don’t  know.  But  I don’t  somehow 
think  Alicia  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  game  indefinitely.  Lady  l-ocy  is  los- 
ing patience.” 

Diana  sat  in  silence.  Lady  Niton 
could  not  exactly  decipher  her.  But  she 
guessed  at  a conflict  between  a scrupulous 
or  proud  unwillingness  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  or  hear  it  discussed,  and  some 
motive  deeper  still  and  more  imperative. 

"Lady  Lucy  has  been  ill  too?”  Diana 
inquired  at  last,  in  the  same  voice  of 
constraint. 

" Oh,  very  unwell  indeed.  A poor 
broken  thing!  And  there  don’t  seem  to 
be  anybody  to  look  after  them.  Mrs. 
Fotheringham  is  about  as  much  good  as 
a broomstick.  Every  family  ought  to 
keep  a supply  of  superfluous  girls. 
They’re  like  the  army — useless  in  peace, 
and  indispensable  in  war.  Ha ! here’s 
Sir  James.” 

Both  ladies  i)erceived  Sir  James,  com- 
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ing  briskly  up  the  garden  path.  As  she 
saw  him,  a thought  struck  Diana — a 
thought  which  concerned  Lady  Niton. 
It  broke  down  the  tension  of  her  look, 
and  there  was  the  gleam  of  a smile — sad 
still,  and  touching, — in  the  glance  she 
threw  at  her  companion.  She  had  been 
asked  to  tea  to  meet  a couple  of  guests 
from  London  with  whose  affairs  she  was 
well  acquainted;  and  she  too  thought  Sir 
James  had  been  playing  Providence. 

Sir  J ames,  evidently  conscious,  saw  the 
raillery  in  her  face,  pinched  her  fingers 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  Diana, 
passing  him,  escaped  to  the  garden,  very 
certain  that  she  should  find  the  couple 
in  question  somewhere  among  its  shades. 

Lady  Niton  examined  Sir  James — 
looked  after  Diana. 

"Look  here!”  she  said,  abruptly; 
"what’s  up?  You  two  understand  some- 
thing I don’t.  Out  with  it  1” 

Sir  James,  who  could  alwajrs  blush 
like  a grirl,  blushed. 

"I  vow  that  I am  as  innocent  as  a 
babe  unborn  1” 

" What  of  ?”  The  tone  of  the  demand 
was  like  that  of  a sword  in  the  drawing. 

" I have  some  guests  here  to-day.” 

"Who  are  they?” 

"A  young  man  you  know — a young 
woman  you  would  like  to  know.” 

Silence.  Lady  Niton  sat  down  again. 

"Kindly  ring  the  bell,”  she  said,  lift- 
ing a peremptory  hand,  "and  send  for 
my  carriage.” 

"Let  me  parley  an  instant,”  said  Sir 
James,  moving  between  her  and  the  belL 
" Bobbie  is  just  off  to  Berlin.  Won’t  you 
say  good-by  to  him?” 

"Mr.  Forbes’s  movements  are  entirely 
indifferent  to  me — ring!”  Then,  shrill- 
voiced — and  with  sudden  fury,  like  a bird 
ruffling  up—"  Berlin  indeed ! More  waste 
— more  shirking!  He  needn’t  come  to 
me ! I won’t  give  him  another  penny.” 

"I  don’t  advise  you  to  offer  it,”  said 
Sir  James,  with  suavity.  "Bobbie  has 
got  a post  in  Berlin,  through  his  uncle — 
and  is  going  off  for  a twelvemonth,  to 
learn  banking.” 

Lady  Niton  sat  blinking,  and  speech- 
less. Sir  James  drew  the  muslin  curtain 
back  from  the  window. 

"There  they  are,  you  see — ^Bobbie — 
and  the  Explanation.  And  if  you  hA 
me,  I think  the  Explanation  explains.” 
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Lady  Niton  put  up  her  gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“She  is  not  in  the  least  pretty!”  she 
said,  with  hasty  venom,  her  old  hand 
shaking. 

“ No,  but  fetching, — and  a good  girl. 
She  worships  her  Bobbie — and  she’s  send- 
ing him  away  for  a year.” 

“I  won’t  allow  it!”  cried  Lady  Niton. 
“ He  sha’n’t  go.” 

Sir  James  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“These  are  domestic  brawls — I decline 
them.  Ah!” — ^he  turned  to  the  window, 
opening  it  wide.  She  did  not  move.  He 
made  a signal,  and  two  of  the  three  per- 
sons who  had  just  appeared  on  the  lawn 
came  running  toward  the  house.  Diana 
loitered  behind. 

Lady  Niton  looked  at  the  two  young 
faces  as  they  reached  her  side,  — the 
mingling  of  laughter  and  anxiety  in 
the  girl’s,  of  pride  and  embarrassment 
in  Bobbie’s. 

“ You  sha’n’t  go  to  Berlin  1”  she  said 
to  him,  vehemently,  as  she  just  allowed 
him  to  take  her  hand. 

“Dear  Lady  Niton! — I must.” 

“You  sha’n’t! — I tell  you!  I’ve  got 
you  a place  in  London  — a thousand 
times  better  than  your  fool  of  an  uncle 
could  ever  get  you.  Uncle  indeed ! Read 
that  letter!”  She  tossed  him  one  from 
her  bag. 

Bobbie  read,  while  Lady  Niton  stared 
hard  at  the  girl.  Presently  Bobbie  began 
to  gasp. 

“Well,  upon  my  word!” — he  put  the 
letter  down  — “upon  my  word!”  He 
turned  to  his  sweetheart — “ Ettie ! — you 
marry  me  in  a month!  — mind  that! 
Hang  Berlin!  I scorn  their  mean  pro- 
posals. London  requires  me.”  He  drew 
himself  up.  “But  first” — ^he  looked  at 
Lady  Niton,  his  flushed  face  twitching 
a little.  “Justice!”  he  said,  x>6rempto- 
rily — “justice  on  the  chief  offender.” 

And  walking  across  to  her,  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her.  Then  he  beckoned  to 
Ettie  to  do  the  same.  Very  shyly  the 
girl  ventured;  very  stoically  the  victim 
submitted.  Whereupon  Bobbie  subsided, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  and  a 
violent  quarrel  began  immediately  be- 
tween him  and  Lady  Niton  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  part  of  London  in  which  he 
and  Ettie  were  to  live.  Fiercely  the  con- 
flict waxed  and  waned,  while  the  young 


girl’s  soft  irrepressible  laughter  filled  up 
all  gaps,  and  like  a rushing  stream 
carried  away  the  detritus — the  tempers, 
and  rancors,  and  scorns, — ^left  by  former 
convulsions. 

Meanwhile  Diana  and  Sir  James  paced 
the  garden.  He  saw  that  she  was  silent 
and  absent-minded,  and  guessed  uneasily 
at  the  cause.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
woman  of  her  type,  who  had  gone  through 
the  exi)erience  that  she  had,  should  re- 
main unmoved  by  the  accounts  now  cur- 
rent as  to  Oliver  Markham’s  state. 

As  they  returned  across  the  lawn  to 
the  house,  the  two  lovers  came  out  to 
meet  them.  Sir  James  saw  the  look  with 
which  Diana  watched  them  coming.  It 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  sweetest,  and 
one  of  the  most  piteous,  he  had  ever  seen 
on  a human  face. 

“ I shall  descend  upon  you  next  week,” 
said  Lady  Niton,  abruptly,  as  Diana  made 
her  farewells.  “ I shall  be  at  Tallyn.” 

Diana  did  not  reply.  The  little  fiancee 
insisted  on  the  right  to  take  her  to  her 
I)ony  carriage,  and  kissed  her  tenderly 
before  she  let  her  go.  Diana  had  already 
become  as  a sister  to  her  and  Bobbie, 
trusted  in  their  secrets,  and  advising  in 
their  affairs. 

Lady  Niton,  standing  by  Sir  James, 
looked  after  her. 

“Well,  there’s  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  girl  wants;  and  I suppose  no- 
body in  their  senses  ought  to  help  her 
to  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

She  murmured  a few  words  in  his  ear. 

“Not  a bit  of  it!”  said  Sir  James, 
violently.  “I  forbid  it.  Don’t  you  go 
and  put  anything  of  the  sort  into  her 
head.  The  young  man  I mean  her  to 
marry  comes  back  from  Nigeria  this 
very  day.” 

“ She  won’t  marry  him !” 

“ We  shall  see.” 

Diana  drove  home  through  lanes  suf- 
fused with  sunset  and  rich  with  autumn. 
There  had  been  much  rain  through  Sep- 
tember, and  the  deluged  earth  steamed 
under  the  return  of  the  sun.  Mists  were 
rising  from  the  stubbles,  and  wrapping 
the  woods  in  sleep  and  purple.  To  her 
the  beauty  of  it  all  was  of  a masque  or 
pageant — seen  from  a distance  across  a 
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plain,  or  through  a street  opening — ^love- 
ly, and  remote.  All  that  was  real — ^all 
that  lived — was  the  image  within  the 
mind ; not  the  great  earth  show  without. 

As  she  passed  through  the  village,  she 
fell  in  with  the  Roughsedges ; the  Doctor 
with  hie  wide-awake  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  a book  and  a bulging  umbrella 
under  his  arm;  Mrs.  Roughsedge,  in  a 
new  shawl,  and  new  bonnet-strings,  with 
a prodigal  flutter  of  side  curls  beside  her 
ample  countenance.  Hugh,  it  appeared, 
was  expected  by  an  evening  train.  Diana 
begged  that  he  might  be  brought  up  to 
see  her  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
following  afternoon.  Then  she  drove  on, 
and  Mrs.  Roughsedge  was  left  staring 
discontentedly  at  her  husband. 

I think  she  v>aa  glad,  Henry  1” 

Think  it,  my  dear — if  it  does  you 
any  good,”  said  the  Doctor,  cheerfully. 

When  Diana  reached  home,  night  had 
fallen,  a moonlit  night,  through  which 
all  the  shajies  and  even  the  colors  of  day 
were  still  to  be  seen  or  divined,  in  a soft- 
ened and  pearly  mystery.  Muriel  Col- 
wood  was  not  at  home.  She  had  gone 
to  town,  on  one  of  her  rare  absences,  to 
meet  some  relations.  Diana  missed  her, 
and  yet  was  conscious  that  even  the 
watch  of  those  kind  eyes  would — to-night 
— have  added  to  the  passionate  torment 
of  thought. 

As  she  sat  there  in  the  drawing-room 
after  her  short  and  solitary  meal,  her  na- 
ture bent  and  trembled  under  the  blowing 
of  those  winds  of  fate,  which,  like  gusts 
among  autunm  trees,  have  tested  or 
strained  or  despoiled  the  frail  single  life 
since  time  began;  winds  of  love  and  pity, 
of  desire  and  memory,  of  anguish  and 
of  longing. 

Only  her  dog  kept  her  conkpany.  Some- 
times she  rose  out  of  restlessness,  and 
moved  about  the  room,  and  the  dog’s  eyes 
would  follow  her,  dumbly  dependent. 
The  room  was  dimly  lit;  in  the  mirrors 
she  saw  now  and  then  the  ghostly  passage 
of  some  one  who  seemed  herself  and  not 
herself.  The  windows  were  open  to  a 
misty  garden,  waiting  for  moonrise;  in 
the  house  all  was  silence;  only  from  the 
distant  road  and  village  came  voices 
sometimes  of  children;  or  the  sounds  of 
a barrel-organ,  fragmentary  and  shrill. 

Loneliness  ached  in  her  heart, — spoke 


to  her  from  the  future.  And  five  miles 
away,  Oliver  too  was  lonely, — and  in  xMiin. 
Paint — ^the  thought  of  it,  as  of  something 
embodied  and  devilish,  clutching  and 
tearing  at  a man  already  crushed  and 
helpless — gave  her  no  respite.  The  tears 
ran  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  moved  to  and 
fro,  her  hands  at  her  breast. 

Yet  she  was  helpless.  What  could  she 
dot  Even  if  he  were  free  from  Alicia; 
even  if  he  wished  to  recall  her;  how  could 
he — ^maimed  and  broken — take  the  steps 
that  could  alone  bring  her  to  his  side? 

If  their  engagement  had  subsisted,  horror, 
catastrophe,  the  approach  of  death  itself, 
could  have  done  nothing  to  part  them. 
Now,  how  was  a man  in  such  a plight 
to  ask  from  a woman,  what  yet  the  woman 
would  pay  a universe  to  grivef — And  in 
the  face  of  the  man’s  silence,  how  could 
the  woman  speak? 

Not — she  began  to  see  her  life  as  the 
Vicar  saw  it, — ^pledged  to  large  causes, — 
griven  to  drudgeries — ^necessary,  j)erhaps 
noble,  for  which  the  happy  are  not 
meant.  This  quiet  shelter  of  Beedicote 
could  not  be  hers  much  longer.  If  she 
was  not  to  go  to  Oliver,  impossible  that 
she  could  liv^  on  in  this  rose-scented 
stillness  of  the  old  house  and  garden, 
surrounded  by  comfort,  tranquillity, 
beauty,  while  the  agony  of  the  world  rang 
in  her  ears, — ^wild  voices! — speaking  uni- 
versal, terrible,  representative  things,  yet 
in  tones  piteously  dear  and  familiar, 
close,  close  to  her  heart.  No  — like 
Marion  Vincent — she  must  take  her  life 
in  her  hands,  offering  it  day  by  day  to 
this  hungry  human  need,  not  stopping 
to  think,  accepting  the  first  task  to  her 
hand,  doing  it  as  best  she  could.  Only  so 
could  she  still  her  own  misery;  tame, 
silence  her  own  gprief;  grief  first  and 
above  all  for  Oliver,  grief  for  her  own 
youth,  g^rief  for  her  parents.  She  must 
turn  to  the  poor,  in  that  mood  she  had  in 
the  first  instance  refused  to  allow  the 
growth  of  in  herself;  the  mood  of  one 
seeking  an  opiate,  an  ansosthetic.  The 
scrubbing  of  hospital  floors;  the  pacing 
of  dreary  streets  on  mechanical  errands; 
the  humblest  slavery  and  routine;  things 
that  must  be  done,  and  in  the  doing  of 
them  deaden  thought: — ^these  were  what 
she  turned  to,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
life  could  be  lived. 

Oliver! — No  hope  for  him? — at  thirty- 
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BIZ  I His  career  broken — ^his  ambition 
defeated.  Nothing  before  him,  but  the 
decline  of  power  and  joy ; nights  of  barren 
endurance,  separating  days  empty  and 
tortured;  all  natural  pleasures  deadened 
and  destroyed;  the  dying  down  of  all  the 
hopes  and  energies  that  make  a man. 

She  threw  herself  down  beside  the  open 
window,  burying  her  face  on  her  knees. 
Would  they  never  let  her  go  to  him? — 
never  let  her  say  to  him — “Oliver,  take 
me  I — ^you  did  love  me  once — what  mat- 
ters what  came  between  us  ? That  was  in 
another  world.  Take  my  life — crush  out 
of  it  any  drop  of  comfort  or  of  ease  it 
can  give  you!  Cruel,  cruel — to  refuse! 
It  is  mine  to  give — and  yours  to  spend 

Juliet  Sparling’s  daughter.  There  was 
the  great  consecrating,  liberating  fact! 
What  claim  had  she  to  the  ordinary  hu- 
man joys  I What  could  the  ordinary 
standards  and  expectations  of  life  de- 
mand from  her  ? Nothing ! — nothing  that 
could  stem  this  rush  of  the  heart  to  the 
beloved, — the  forsaken,  and  suffering,  and 
overshadowed  beloved.  Her  future  ? — 
she  held  it  dross, — apart  from  Oliver. 
Dear  Sir  James! — but  he  must  learn  to 
bear  it — to  admit  that  she  stood  alone, 
and  must  judge  for  herself.  What  pos- 
sible bliss  or  reward  could  there  ever  be 
for  her,  but  just  this? — to  be  allowed  to 
watch  and  suffer  with  Oliver — to  bring 
him  the  invention,  the  patience,  the  heal- 
ing divination  of  her  love?  And  if  it 
were  not  to  be  hers,  then  what  remained 
was  to  go  down  into  the  arena,  where  all 
that  is  ugliest  and  most  piteous  in  life 
bleeds  and  gasps,  and  throw  herself  blind- 
ly into  the  fight.  Perhaps  some  heavenly 
voice  might  still  speak  throu^  it;  per- 
haps, beyond  its  jar,  some  ineffable  re- 
union might  dawn, — 

Jirst  a peace  out  of  pain — then  a light — 
then  thy  breast!  . . . 

She  trembled  through  and  through. 
Restraining  herself,  she  rose,  and  went 
to  her  looked  desk,  taking  from  it  the 
closely  written  journal  of  her  father’s 
life,  which  had  now  been  for  months  the 
companion  of  her  thoughts,  and  of  the 
many  lonely  moments  in  her  days  and 
nights.  She  opened  on  a passage  tragical- 
ly familiar  to  her. 

“ It  is  an  April  day.  Everything  is  very 
still  and  balmy.  The  clouds  are  low,  yet 


suffused  with  sun.  They  seem  to  be 
tangled  among  the  olives,  and  all  the 
spring  green  and  flowering  fruit  trees 
are  like  embroidery  on  a dim  yet  shining 
background  of  haze,  silvery  and  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun,  blue  and  purple  in  the 
shadows.  The  peach-trees  in  the  olive 
garden  throw  up  their  pink  spray,  among 
the  shimmering  gray  leaf,  and  beside  the 
gray  stone  walls.  Warm  breaths  steal 
to  me  over  the  grass,  and  through  the 
trees;  the  last  brought  with  it  a strong 
scent  of  narcissus.  A goat  tethered  to 
a young  tree  in  the  orchard,  has  reared 
its  front  feet  against  the  stem,  and  is 
nibbling  at  the  branches.  His  white  back 
shines  amid  the  light  spring  shade. 

“Far  down  through  the  trees  I can 
see  the  sparkle  of  the  waves, — beyond,  the 
broad  plain  of  blue;  and  on  the  headland, 
a mile  away,  white  foam  is  dashing. 

“ It  is  the  typical  landscape  of  the 
South,  and  of  spring;  the  landscape,  with 
only  differences  in  detail,  of  Theocritus 
or  Vergil,  or  the  Greek  anthologists,  those 
most  delicate  singers  of  nature  and  the 
South.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  filled 
man  with  the  same  joy,  the  same  yearn- 
ing, the  same  despair. 

^^In  youth  and  happiness  we  are  the 
spring — ^the  young  green — the  blossom — 
the  plashing  waves.  Their  life  is  ours 
and  one  with  ours. 

“But  in  age  and  grief?  There  is  no 
resentment,  I think;  no  anger  as  thou^ 
a mourner  resented  the  gayety  around 
him: — but  rather  a deep  and  melancholy 
wonder  at  the  chasm  that  has  now  re- 
vealed itself  between  our  life  and  nature. 
What  does  the  breach  mean? — the  in- 
curable dissonance  and  alienation?  Are 
we  greater  than  nature,  or  less?  Is  the 
opposition  final,  the  prophecy  of  man’s 
ultimate  and  hopeless  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  nature? — or  is  it,  in  the  Hegelian 
sense,  the  mere  development  of  a neces- 
sary conflict,  leading  to  a profounder  and 
intenser  unity?  The  old,  old  questions: 

— stock  ]X)sse8siona  of  the  race,  — yet 
burned  anew  by  life  into  the  blood  and 
brain  of  the  individuaL 

“I  see  Diana  in  the  garden  with  her 
nurse.  She  has  been  running  to  and  fro, 
playing  with  the  dog,  feeding  the  goat. 
Now  I see  her  sitting  still,  her  chin  on 
her  hands,  looking  out  to  sea.  She  seems 
to  droop;  but  I am  sure  she  is  not  tired. 
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It  18  an  attitude  not  very  natural  to  a 
child,  especially  to  a child  so  full  of 
physical  health  and  vigor;  yet  she  often 
falls  into  it. 

When  I see  it,  I am  filled  with  dread. 
She  knows  nothing — yet  the  cloud  seems 
to  be  upon  her.  Does  she  already  ask 
herself  questions  — about  her  father — 
about  this  solitary  life? 

Juliet  was  not  herself — not  in  her 
full  sane  mind,  when  I promised  her. 
That  I know.  But  I could  no  more  have 
refused  the  promise,  than  water  to  her 
dying  lips.  One  awful  evening  of  fever 
and  hallucination,  I had  been  sitting  by 
her  for  a long  time.  Her  thoughts,  poor 
sufferer,  had  been  full  of  hlood, — it  is 
hard  to  write  it — but  there  is  the  truth, 
— a physical  horror  of  blood, — the  blood 
in  which  her  dress — ^the  dress  they  took 
from  her,  her  first  night  in  prison — was 
once  steeped.  She  saw  it  everywhere,  on 
her  hands,  the  sheets,  the  walls;  it  was 
a nausea,  an  agony  of  brain  and  flesh; 
and  yet  it  was  of  course  but  a mere  sym- 
bol and  shadow  of  the  manifold  agony 
she  had  gone  through.  I will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  I felt, — what  the  man 
who  knows  that  his  neglect  and  selfish- 
ness drove  her  the  first  steps  along  this 
infernal  road,  must  feel  to  his  last  hour. 
— But  at  last  we  were  able — the  nurse 
and  I — to  soothe  her  a little.  The  night- 
mare lifted — we  gave  her  food, — and  the 
nurse  brushed  her  poor  brown  hair,  and 
tied  round  it,  loosely,  the  little  black 
scarf  she  liked  to  wear.  We  lifted  her  on 
her  pillows,  and  her  white  face  grew  calm, 
and  so  lovely, — though,  as  we  thought, 
very  near  to  death.  Her  hair,  which  was 
cut  in  prison,  had  grown  again  a little — 
to  her  neck;  and  could  not  help  curling. 
It  made  her  look  a child  again, — poor 
piteous  child  I — so  did  the  little  scarf,  tied 
under  her  chin, — and  the  tiny  proportions 
to  which  all  her  frame  had  shrunk. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  mine,  as  I 
bent  over  her,  kissed  me  and  asked  for 
you.  You  were  brought,  and  I took  you 
on  my  knee,  showing  you  pictures,  to 
keep  you  quiet.  But  every  other  minute 
almost,  your  eyes  looked  away  from  the 
book  to  her, — with  that  grave  consider- 
ing look,  as  though  a question  were  be- 
hind the  look,  to  which  your  little  brain 
could  not  yet  give  8hai)e.  My  strange 
impression  was  that  the  question  was 
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there — in  the  mind — fully  formed,  like 
the  Platonic  ^ ideas  ’ in  heaven ; but  that, 
physically,  there  was  no  power  to  make 
the  word-copy  that  could  have  alone  com- 
municated it  to  us.  Your  mother  looked 
at  you  in  return,  intently, — quite  still. 
When  you  began  to  get  restless,  I lifted 
you  up  to  kiss  her;  you  were  startled 
I>erhap8  by  the  cold  of  her  face,  and 
struggled  away.  A little  color  came  into 
her  cheeks;  she  followed  you  hungrily 
with  her  eyes  as  you  were  carried  off; 
then  she  signed  to  me,  and  it  was  my 
hand  that  brushed  away  her  tears. 

Immediately  afterward,  she  began 
to  speak,  with  wonderful  will  and  self- 
control;  and  she  asked  me  that  till  you 
were  grown  up  and  knowledge  became 
inevitable,  I should  tell  you  nothing. 
There  was  to  be  no  talk  of  her,  no  pic- 
ture of  her,  no  letters.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, during  your  childhood  and  youth, 
she  was  to  be  to  you  as  though  she  had 
never  existed.  \^at  her  thought  was 
exactly,  she  was  too  feeble  to  explain; 
nor  was  her  mind  strong  enough  to  en- 
visage all  the  consequences — ^to  me,  as 
well  as  to  you — of  what  she  proposed. 

No  doubt  it  tortured  her  to  think  of  you 
as  growing  up  under  the  cloud  of  her 
name  and  fate;  and  with  her  natural  and 
tragic  impetuosity  she  asked  what  she  did. 

^^^One  day — ^there  will  come  some  one 
— who  will  love  her — in  spite  of  me. 
Then  you  and  he — shall  tell  her.’ 

^‘I  pointed  out  to  her  that  such  a 
course  would  mean  that  I must  change 
my  name  and  live  abroad.  Her  eyes  as- 
sented, with  a look  of  relief.  She  knew 
that  I had  already  developed  the  tastes 
of  the  nomad  and  the  sun-worshipper, 
that  I was  a student,  happy  in  books  and 
solitude;  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
picture  her  mind  formed  at  the  moment 
of  some  such  hidden  life  together,  as  we 
have  actually  led,  you  and  I,  since  her 
death,  soothed  and  consoled  her.  With 
her  intense  and  poetic  imagination,  she 
knew  well  what  had  happened  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  herself. 

"So  here  we  are  in  this  hermitage; 
and  except  in  a few  passing  i)erfunctory 
words,  I have  never  spoken  to  you  of  her. 
Whether  what  I have  done  is  wise,  I 
cannot  tell.  I could  not  help  it;  and  if 
I had  broken  my  word,  remorse  would 
have  killed  me.  I shall  not  die,  however. 
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without  telling  you — if  only  I have  warn- 
ing enough. 

But  Bupposing  there  is  no  warning — 
then  all  that  I write  now,  and  much  else, 
will  be  in  your  hands  some  day.  There 
are  moments  when  I feel  a rush  of  com- 
fort at  the  notion  that  I may  never  have 
to  watch  your  face  as  you  hear  the  story; 
there  are  others  when  the  longing  to  hold 
you — child  as  you  still  are — against  my 
heart,  and  feel  your  teaie — ^your  tears 
for  her  — mingling  with  mine,  almost 
sweeps  me  oS  my  feet. 

‘^And  when  you  grow  older  my  task 
in  all  its  aspects  will  be  harder  still.  You 
have  inherited  her  beauty  on  a larger, 
ampler  scale,  and  the  time  will  come  for 
lovers.  You  will  hear  of  your  mother 
then  for  the  first  time;  my  mind  trem- 
bles even  now  at  the  thought  of  it.  For 
the  story  may  work  out  ill,  or  well,  in 
a hundred  different  ways;  and  what  we 
did  in  love,  may  one  day  be  seen  as  an 
error  and  folly,  avenging  itself  not  on 
ns,  but  on  our  child. 

‘^Nevertheless — my  Diana — if  it  had 
to  be  done  again — it  must  still  be  done. 
Your  mother  before  she  died  was  tor- 
tured by  no  common  pains  of  body  and 
spirit.  Yet  she  never  thought  of  her- 
self— she  was  tormented  for  us.  If  her 
vision  was  clouded,  her  prayer  unwise, — 
in  that  hour,  no  argument,  no  resistance 
was  possible. 

“ The  man  who  loves  you,  will  love  you 
well,  my  child.  You  are  not  made  to  be 
lightly,  or  faithlessly  loved.  He  will 
carry  you  through  the  passage  i)erilous, 
if  I am  no  longer  there  to  help.  To  him 
— in  the  distant  years — I commit  you. 
On  him  be  my  blessing, — and  the  bless- 
ing too  of  that  poor  ghost,  whose  hands 
I seem  to  hold  in  mine  as  I write.  Let 
him  be  not  too  proud  to  take  itl” 

Diana  put  down  the  book  with  a low 
sob  that  sounded  through  the  quiet  room. 
Then  she  opened  the  garden  door  and 
stepped  on  to  the  terrace.  The  night  was 
cold  but  not  frosty;  there  was  a waning 
moon  above  the  autumnal  fulness  of  the 
garden  and  the  woods. 

A “spirit  in  her  feet”  impelled  her. 
She  went  back  to  the  house,  found  a 
cloak  and  hat,  put  out  the  lamps,  and 
sent  the  servants  to  bed.  Then  noiseless- 
ly she  once  more  undid  the  drawing-room 


door,  and  stole  out  into  the  garden,  and 
across  the  lawn.  Soon  she  was  in  the 
lime-walk,  the  first  yellow  leaves  crack- 
ling beneath  her  feet;  then  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  where  the  apples  shone  dimly 
on  the  laden  boughs,  where  sunflowers, 
and  dahlias,  and  marigolds,  tall  white 
daisies,  and  late  roses, — the  ghosts  of 
their  daylight  selves — dreamt  and  drooped 
under  the  moon;  where  the  bees  slept 
and  only  great  moths  were  abroad.  And 
so  on  to  the  climbing  path,  and  the  hol- 
lows of  the  down.  She  walked  quickly 
along  the  edge  of  it,  through  hanging 
woods  of  beech  that  clothed  the  hillside. 
Sometimes  the  trees  met  in  majestic  dark- 
ness above  her  head,  and  the  path  was 
a glimmering  mystery  before  her.  Some- 
times the  ground  broke  away,  on  her  left, 

— abruptly — in  great  chasms,  tom  from 
the  hillside,  stripped  of  trees,  and  open 
to  the  stars.  Down  rushed  the  steep 
slopes  to  the  plain,  clad  in  the  decaying 
leaf  and  mast  of  former  years,  and  at 
the  edge  of  these  precipitoijts  glades,  or 
scattered  at  long  intervals  across  them, 
great  single  trees  emerged,  the  types  and 
masters  of  the  forest,  their  trunks,  in- 
comparably tall,  and  all  their  noble  limbs, 
now  thinly  veiled  by  a departing  leafage, 
drawn  sharp,  in  black  and  silver,  on  the 
pale  background  of  the  chalk  plain. 
Nothing  so  grandiose  as  these  climbing 
beech  woods  of  middle  England ! — by  day, 
as  it  were,  some  vast  procession  marching 
joyously  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  music 
of  the  birds  and  the  wind;  and  at  night, 
a brooding  host,  silent  yet  animate,  wait- 
ing the  signal  of  the  dawn. 

Diana  passed  through  them,  drinking 
in  the  exaltation  of  their  silence  and 
their  strength,  yet  driven  on  by  the  mere 
weakness  and  foolishness  of  love.  By 
following  the  curve  of  the  down,  she  could 
reach  a point  on  the  hillside  whence,  on 
a rising  ground  to  the  north,  Tallyn  was 
visible.  She  hastened  thither  through 
the  night.  Once  she  was  startled  by  a 
phot  fired  from  a plantation  near  the 
path,  trees  began  to  rustle  and  dogs 
to  bark,  and  she  fled  on,  in  terror  lest 
the  Tallyn  keepers  might  discover  her. 
Alack ! — for  whose  pleasure  were  they 
watching  now? 

The  trees  fell  back.  She  reached  the 
bare  shoulder  of  the  down.  Northwards 
and  eastwards  spread  the  plain;  and,  on 
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the  low  hill  in  front,  her  eyes  discerned 
the  pale  patch  of  Tallyn,  flanked  by  the 
darkness  of  the  woods.  And  in  that 
dim  front,  a light — surely  a light — in  an 
xipjper  window.  She  sank  down  in  a 
hollow  of  the  chalk,  her  eyes  upon  the 
house,  murmuring  and  weeping. 

So  she  watched  with  Oliver,  as  once — 
at  the  moment  of  her  sharpest  pain — ^he 
had  watched  with  her.  But  whereas  in 
that  earlier  night,  everything  was  in  the 
man’s  hands  to  will  or  to  do, — the  woman 
felt  herself  now  helpless  and  impotent. 
His  wealth,  his  mother  hedged  him  from 
her.  And  if  not,  he  had  forgotten  her 
altogether  for  Alicia;  he  cared  for  her 
no  more;  it  would  merely  add  to  his 
burden  to  be  reminded  of  her.  As  to 
Alicia, — ^the  girl  who  could  cruelly  leave 
him  there,  in  that  house  of  torture,  to 
go  and  dance  and  amuse  herself, — leave 
him  in  his  pain,  his  mother  in  her  sor- 
row,— Diana’s  whole  being  was  shaken 
first  with  an  anguish  of  resentful  scorn, 
in  which  everything  personal  to  herself 
disappeared.  Then — by  an  immediate 
revulsion — ^the  thought  of  Alicia  was  a 
thought  of  deliverance.  Gone?  — gone 


from  between  them? — ^the  flaunting,  tri- 
umphant, heartless  face? 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  Diana  that  she 
was  there  beside  him,  in  the  darkened 
room ; that  he  heard  her,  and  looked  up. 

“Diana!” 

“ Oliver  I”  She  knelt  beside  him — she 
raised  his  head  on  her  breast — she  whis- 
pered to  him;  and  at  last  he  slept.  Then 
hostile  forms  crowded  about  her,  forbid- 
ding her,  driving  her  away— even  Sir 
James  Chide — ^in  the  name  of  her  own 
youth.  And  she  heard  her  own  answer — 
“ Dear  friend ! — ^think  1 — ^remember  I Let 
me  stay! — ^let  me  stay!  Am  I not  the 
child  of  sorrow?  Here  is  my  natural 
place, — ^my  only  joy.” 

And  she  broke  down  into  bitter,  help- 
less tears,  pleading,  it  seemed,  with  things 
and  persons  inexorable. 

Meanwhile  in  Beechcote  village,  that 
night,  a man  slept  lightly,  thiidcing  of 
Diana.  Hugh  Roughsedge,  bronzed  and 
full  of  honors,  a man  developed  and  ma- 
tured, with  the  future  in  his  hands,  had 
returned  that  afternoon  to  his  old  home. 
[to  be  contujued.] 


The  Song-Maker 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE 

I MADE  a hundred  little  songs 

That  told  the  joy  and  pain  of  love, 
And  sang  them  blithely,  tho’  I knew 
No  whit  thereof. 

I was  a weaver  deaf  and  blind; 

A miracle  was  wrought  for  me. 

But  I have  lost  my  skill  to  weave 
Since  I can  see. 

For  while  I sang — ah,  swift  and  strange! 

Love  passed  and  smote  me  on  the  brow; 
And  I who  made  so  many  songs, 

Am  silent  now. 
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OUR  physical  world  is  largely  ni(»as- 
iired  by  the  capacity  of  our  senses; 
and  while  these  reach  only  from 
brain  to  siirfac*c,  they  can  be  infinitely 
projected  and  bring  us  into  vibrant  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  world  without — of  the 
microvisible  world  at  hand;  of  the  au- 
<lible  doings  of  the  antipKnles;  and  of 
the  wireless  undulations  of  sound,  scent, 
and  color. 

One  can  watch  through  the  micro- 
scope a lowly  worm  swimming  hither 
and  thither  for  food,  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  devoid  of  hairs  or  antenna';  sec  him 
stop,  lifting  his  taiK'ring  head  segment 
about  in  the  air,  or  bump  unexpectedly 
into  whatever  obstruction  lies  in  the 
path  of  his  chartless  sea.  The  world, 
the  univers(‘.  to  him,  can  be  compassed 
by  a thimble. 

So  rapidly  has  our  sense  range  wi<l- 
ened,  there  has  scarcely  been  time  to 
“ dress  up  the  accounts.’’  It  is  a far 
cry  from  the  blind  worm  to  a child 
gazing  from  the  hillside  over  the  spread- 
ing valley;  but  it  is  a farther  cry  from 
the  rock  - crystal  convex  lens  which 
Layard  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  Nimrud  to  the  giant  telescopes  which 
resolve  the  Milky  Way  into  individual 
spheres,  or  photograph  the  ditches  on 
Mars;  or  to  the  unit  - splitting  micro- 
scopes through  which  we  can  peer  into  the 
great  little  world  of  animal  and  vegetable 
<Teaturedoni.  It  is  a far  cry  from  the 
l>egi lining  eye  of  a spot  of  pigment  and 
a sight-sensing  nerve  to  the  wonderful 
cameralike  eye  of  man;  yet  greater 
still  are  the  eye  assistants  by  which  man 
has  fetched  the  two  hundn'd  and  thirty- 
eight-odd  thousand  miles  distant  moon  to 
within  some  forty  miles  equivalent;  add- 
ed many  octaves  of  colors  (light-waves)  to 
the  natural  vision  of  less  than  one  octave; 
analyzed  the  elements  of  the  sun ; pierced 
s(»lids  with  light:  and  made  the  individ- 
ualities of  infinitesimal  germs  as  plain 
as  the  distinctions  in  the  rac<‘^  of  mem. 
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Kvery  living  animal  or  vegetable  unit 
is  affected  by  light  that  comes  within  its 
range — by  effect  of  heat,  or  desiccation,  or 
electricity,  or  illumination,  exclusive  of 
any  special  sight  sense  apparatus. 

A bit  of  pigment  attached  to  a sight 
sensitive  nerve,  such  was  the  first  eye 
machine;  hardly  patentable,  and  not  able 
to  do  much  more  than  give  a sense  of 
heat,  yet  as  good  a machine  as  the 
creature  could  utilize.  Undiluted  science 
explains  the  spot-and-nerve  eye’s  work- 
ing in  this  language:  ‘‘The  pigment 
absorbs  light  rays  and  undergoes  a chem- 
ical change  as  ‘ visual  substance,’  and, 
as  a result  of  the  action  of  the  luminifer- 
ous ether,  it  discharges  kinetic  energy', 
which  stimulates  the  terminations  of  the 
nervous  end  apparatus.”  So  it  seems 
that  the  skin  can  see.  Yes,  if  feeling 
heat  is  seeing. 

Pigment  is  to  light  heat  about  what 
a sponge  is  to  water.  These  pigment 
eye  spots  are  placed  wherever  they  may 
be  most  needed  on  a creature’s  body — at 
the  margins  of  the  “swimming  bells”  of 
the  medusie,  etc., — just  as  the  ears  find 
unusual  sites,  certain  grasshoppers  hav- 
ing their  ears  on  their  fore  legs. 

It  was  a great  day  in  Nature’s  eye 
factory  when  lenses  were  iutrfxluced. 
From  light  as  seen  through  tissue  paper 
to  pictures  as  seen  in  focus  is  a great 
improvement.  To  see  images  we  need  a 
transparent,  more  or  less  spherical  lens, 
which  will  bring  light  rays  to  a focus 
where  they  will  fall  upon  one  or  more 
nerve  ends  which  are  able  to  carry 
graded  sensations  of  such  waves  to  n 
brain,  which  in  turn  is  able  to  trans- 
late these  impressions  into  mental  pic- 
tures— we  need  a lens,  a retina,  an  optic 
nerve,  and  a braiii. 

There  is  an  almost  limitless  variety 
of  such  eyes — with  or  without  lids,  cor- 
nea?, tears,  focal  adjustment  muscles; 
eveballs  fixed  or  movable:  pupils  round, 
elliptical,  angular;  irides  of  many  colors; 
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eyeballs  encased  in  opaque  pigment — the 
choroid,  or  without  it — as  in  albinos; 
cornecB  hard  as  horn,  or  soft  as  yours 
and  mine;  lenses  that  can  be  adjusted 
by  drawing  them  backward — after  the 
manner  of  opera  glasses,  or  thickened  or 
thinned  by  side  rings  of  muscle;  unit 
and  multiple  unit — or  “ compound 
eyes;  rudimentary  eyes;  eyes  giving  in- 
verted or  non-in  verted  images ; eyes  placed 
in  the  middle,  at  the  sides,  underneath 
the  head,  in  the  ends  of  the  horns,  in 
the  tentacles,  or  feet,  or  even  on  the  tail. 
Some  of  them  can  see  but  a small  mosaic 
in  the  field  of  vision,  and  others  all  the 
range  — though  not  very  far — of  the 
heavens  above  and  the  earth  underneath. 
Some  consist  of  one  set  of  eyes  for  short 
work,  and  another  set  for  far  sight;  but 
only  one  pair  of  eyes  can  see  beneath  or 
beyond  the  surface  of  the  pictured  world 
— the  eyes  of  man. 

Nature’s  eyemaker  in  experimental 
days  made  no  sharp  distinction  between 
cornea  and  crystalline  lens.  If  we  may 
liken  the  cornea  to  the  window  in  man’s 
<lwelling-house,  wc  may  trace  similar  im- 
provements in  each,  from  translucency 
to  perfect  transparency;  from  heat-sens- 
ing pigment  eyes  to  human  eyes;  from 
window-panes  of  skins  or  mica  sheets 
to  finest  plates. 

And  as  the  ancient  Phoenicians  must 
have  marvelled  when  they  beheld  the 
natron  blocks  and  the  seashore  sands 
. weld  into  lucid  mass  beneath  their  cook- 
ing-pots, so  much  we  marvel  at  this 
nature  feat  which  turns  ordinary  skin 
from  its  accustomed  service  as  light  cur- 
taining, elastic,  and  enduring  body-guard, 
into  a transparent  window  of  the  eye; 
that  constructs,  for  example,  a serpent 
witli  eyeballs  covered  with  the  same 
uiducid  skin  as  that  which  may  ulti- 
inat(*ly  serve  as  my  lady’s  purse;  that 
with  magic  touch  clears  the  black  eye- 
lapping  tegument  into  rival  of  glass 
and  diamonds,  moulds  it  convexly  upon 
the  eye,  and  then  coats  with  a varnish 
so  bright  and  hard  that  like  a lidless 
watch  it  can  hold  its  brilliancy  with- 
out protection. 

Still,  such  lidless  eyes  do  get  scratched 
in  tiiUie,  and  once  a year  with  the  shed<ling 
of  skin  the  eyes  grow  dull,  throw  off  this 
wonder  pane,  and  start  afresh.  Tb(‘  lid- 
less snakes  wink  onc('  a year,  and  lu^vrr 


weep — the  tears  flow  beneath  the  comeae. 

No  wonder  a snake  can  charm  a bird 
with  its  immovable  eyes  and  blinkless, 
tearless  beaded  glance.  The  effect  is  es- 
sentially hypnotic,  and  suggests  irresist- 
ible determination. 

But  bowed  eye-windows  can  only  make 
crude  impressionist  pictures  on  the  brain 
sentinel  retinae;  and  if  the  eyemaker 
could  construct  clear  windows  from 
opaque  skin  so  easily  that  they  can  be 
thrown  away  once  a year  for  new  ones, 
it  would  be  no  great  strain  to  make  focal 
lenses,  and  give  a fine  edge  of  definement 
to  the  views  of  all  worthy  beings.  When 
the  animals  stand  waiting  at  the  eye 
factory’s  door  for  their  eyes,  they  cannot 
expect  to  receive  more  complicated  eyes 
than  they  can  use.  Lids,  lashes,  tear 
bags,  automatic  diaphragms,  ball-rolling 
muscle  harness,  adjustable  lenses,  and 
nerve  complexities  are  all  extras,”  to 
be  awarded  only  to  those  who  will  use 
them.  The  snake  has  no  use  for  tears, 
nor  the  goose  for  parallel  vision.  The 
spider  can  spin  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  destiny  without  gazing  at  the  stars, 
and  the  sand-burrowing  eel  would  soon 
starve  with  sensitive  corncjp.  Nature 
holds  to  her  exceptionless  law  that  the 
talent  unused  by  the  sire  shall  be  with- 
held from  the  son.  But  simplicity  has 
its  compensations.  If  the  spider  cannot 
bend  his  neckless  head  nor  move  his 
socket-fixed  eyes,  he  gets  one  for  each 
point  of  the  compass,  whereby  he  can 
keep  one  eye  on  his  struggling  menu  fly, 
and  as  many  as  needed  upon  the  strain- 
ing halyards  and  guys  of  his  gum  thread 
web.  And  each  eye  is  set  high,  like  a 
lantern  on  a hill,  so  its  wide  range  of 
vision  makes  eye-rolling  useless.  But  he 
can  only  focus  four  or  five  inches,  and 
can  be  easily  fooled  with  an  imitation 
fly.  Wliy  are  his  eyes  so  beautiful — 
for  many  arc  like  rubies  set  in  gold — if 
the  only  creatures  that  can  see  them  well 
have  no  sense  of  beauty? 

Wliat  of  the  Helix  aspersa — ^the  plain 
garrlen  snail  (Adam  gave  them  all  fine 
names),  — who  carries  an  eye  on  the 
outer  end  of  each  long,  flexible  horn? 
Think  of  our  carrying  an  eye  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  of  being  able  to  hold 
out  our  hands  and  to  " see  oursels 
fis  ithers  see  us.”  Beauty  at  the  glas^; 
would  become  reminiscent  and  mirror^ 
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compounded  by  20,000  contributors. 
Over  25,000  window  the  brain  of  the 
Mordella  (beetle),  and  60,000 — so  it  is 
claimed — contribute  to  the  happy  lives  of 
some  butterflies.  Some  of  these  eyes 
have  finest  hairs  arising  from  the  facet 
frames,  as  with  the  bee,  which  act  as 
antennae  or  feelers. 

These  compound  eyes  are  set  for  long 
focus  (relatively),  and  the  trio  of  single 
eyes  for  short  focus.  So  when  the  in- 
sect possesses  a set  of  each — as  with  the 
bee — it  can  do  threadneedle  work  or  star- 
gazing with  equal  facility,  pick  out  rose 
jiiice,  or  steer  a bee  line  for  honeycomb 
home.  Emotionless  science  questions 
their  seeing  anything  sharply  beyond 
twenty  to  forty  feet  (even  this  is  not 
proven),  though  they  probably  appreciate 
lights  and  shadows  farther.  The  single 
eyes  of  the  bee  aid  him  in  steering  his 
air-lordship,  and  when  some  cruel  in- 
vestigator paintcoats  their  lucid  corneaa 
he  flies  upward — onward  and  upward, — 
which  takes  him  out  of  his  proper 
honeyed  sphere,  just  as  men  crossing 
the  plains  afoot  will  move  in  circles  in 
snow-storms. 

Res])ective  insects  with  their  eyes  of 
a thousand  hues  have  each  prevailing 
color  tones:  green,  gray,  garnet,  golden, 
violet,  blue;  but  per  microscope  they 
iridesce  into  innumerable  hues.  Correct 
realistic  painting  of  their  double  spher- 


Honhy-Bhe  (Worker) 


ical  alignment,  light  color  and  shadow 
of  each  facet,  and  graded  tone,  with 
general  high  light  reflection  as  a unit, 
presents  as  difficult  a ‘‘  subject  ’’  for  the 
illustrator  as  exists  in  the  w’^orld. 

Go  these  multiple  eyes  in  the  compound 


eyes  see  duplicate  pictures  of  a scene; 
or  does  each  unit  eye  facet  contribute 
to  a mosaic,  like  so  many  photographic 
bits  of  landscape  pasted  together?  Our 
adjustable  eyes  see  a single  image  when 
our  muscle  ribbons  drive  them  properly 
as  a team,  and  if  they  misbehave  and 
pull  separately,  we  “see  double.”  Such 
single  sight  is  called  parallel  vision — 
used  only  by  man  and  the  simiae.  For 
many  years  argument  has  bombarde<l 
argument  anent  the  pictures  in  the  com- 
poTind  eye.  Wliat  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  photographs  ever  taken 
seems  to  decide  the  question.  Professor 
Exner  of  Vienna,  through  the  Lilliputian 
lenses  of  the  eye  of  a firefly,  has  photo- 
graphed, not  the  product  of  one  tiny 
eye,  but  the  joined  picture  gathered  by 
probably  several  hundred  eyes,  each  car- 
rying its  scenic  bit  to  the  insect  brain 
by  its  filament  of  nerve,  where  tlu‘ 
“ crazy-quilt  ” joining  of  images  is  ac- 
complished mechanically.  The  world  does 
not  lie  upside  down  in  these  compound 
eyes  as  it  does  in  ours;  but  it  is  turned 
from  right  to  left. 

With  the  animals  all  growing  smarter 
and  more  complex  every  day,  the  eye- 
maker  at  the  factory  has  had  to  work 
hard  to  invent  further  improvement  and 
keep  his  stock  up  to  sight  needs. 

He  finds  that  no  first-class  eyes  can  l>e 
made  without  itiside  adjustable  lenses. 
Pusy  birds  and  fishes,  finding  it  harder 
every  day  with  growing  competition  to 
catch  weaker  creatures  flying  for  their 
lives,  have  no  time  to  change  eyes — to 
carry  both  a long  and  a short  pair  of  opera 
glasses  to  the  theatre  of  daily  tragedy; 
so — presto — the  adjustable  eyes  are  forth- 
(‘omiiig.  The  crystalline  lens,  made  out 
of  an  infolding  of  the  skin,  held  between 
rhumb  and  finger,  is  a sphere  as  in  fish, 
or  a doubly  flattened  sphere  as  in  man. 
It  IS  pearly  white,  hardened  jelly,  appear- 
ing much  like  a crystal  of  glass. 

The  lens  department  in  the  eye  factory 
offers  two  types  of  focalizers,  quick  ad- 
justment but  moderate  focus  (retinal  s('n- 
sitiveness)  as  in  fishes,  and  slow  adjust- 
ment but  very  keen  focus  as  in  man. 

The  qui(‘k  adjustment  lenses  work  sim- 
ilarly to  opera  glasses,  the  entire  lens 
lieing  move<l  closer  to  the  retina,  or  rirr 
rrrsn : while  in  the  second  form,  the  lens 
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crabs  can  lift  their  eyes  up  to  their 
eyebrow  hair  brushes  and  clean  them 
raud;  and  hairs  so  effectively  pro- 
tect moles’  eyes  as  to  make  them  near- 
ly useless,  when  not  totally  blind.  Man 
has  upper  and  lower  lids;  birds,  sharks, 
crocodiles,  and  hoofed  animals  a third 
side  - sweeping  veil,  called  the  nictita- 
ting membrane.  Birds  mostly  use  the 
lower,  man  the  upi)er  lids.  Some  owls 
let  fall  the  upF>er  lids  in  a droll,  slow  way, 
that  suggests  how  uninteresting  is  life — 
in  the  daytime.  Birds  close  their  lids 
when  dying.  The  nictitating  membrane 
is  a translucent  veil  within  the  lids,  which 
sweeps  from  the  inner  side  with  great 
s]>eed  across  the  eye  face — like  a snap 
shutter.  By  its  use  the  cornea  can  be 
quickly  brushed  clean  without  shutting 
out  vision — useful  in  hunted  creatures. 
Sheep  can  protect  the  cornea  while  eating 
grass,  and  eagles  can  temper  the  glare 
of  the  sun  as  they  fly  up  into  its  face. 

Some  animals  can  outrival  man  in  every 
special  sense  in  its  natural  use,  and  the 
eyes  of  man  are  far  from  perfect;  but 
they  are  the  most  ser\Mceable  of  all  the 
thousand  and  one  yet  manufactured. 
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Range  or  Vision  in  the  Horse 


They  can  see  less  than  the  owl's  in  the 
dark;  less  keenly  than  the  eagle's  afar; 
change  foiMis  less  (piickly  than  the  hawk’s; 
tliey  cauTiot  swee])  clear  the  cornea  with- 
out briefly  hiding  the  view;  they  cannot 
focus  as  near  as  the  fish,  nor  glow  back 
like  the  cat’s  in  the  dark;  they  cannot 
see  opposite  points  at  one  time  like  the 


chicken’s,  nor  stare  all  day  long  like  the 
snake’s;  they  cannot  self-gaze  like  the 
snail’s,  nor  behold  as  small  creatures 
as  can  the  fly.  But  they  can  do  all 
these  things  many  thousand  times  over 
by  mechanical  extension  of  function ; 
and  they  can  see  beneath  and  beyoinl 
the  surface. 

The  unaided  human  eye  can  sense 
form,  quality,  color,  detail,  motion,  and 
dimension.  It  can  see  the  form  of  sun, 
moon,  and  distant  mountains;  the  shad- 
ows on  the  moon;  the  softness  of  velvet 
and  hardness  of  rock ; the  wetness  of 
water  and  dryness  of  dust;  from  one- 
ninth  to  one-fourth  of  earth’s  colors,  and 
measure  their  finest  gradations  of  hue: 
the  facets  on  the  eye  of  a dragon-fly  and 
the  stinger  of  a wasp.  It  can  see  the 
swift  flight  of  a dove,  and  the  heat  waves 
on  a summer’s  field;  to  read  with  under- 
standing the  summation  of  all  human 
knowledge  and  the  play  of  thought  and 
emotion  on  the  human  countenance. 

Systematically  man  has  labored  to  ex- 
tend these  several  capacities  of  the  eye. 
With  telescope  he  has  enlarged  the  scope 
of  his  light-receiving  pupil  from  a di- 
ameter of  less  than  half  an 
inch  to  forty-nine  inches, 
and  multiplied  his  visional 
reach  many  times.  With  the 
telescope  he  has  snail-like 
thrown  out  his  eye  until 
he  can  stand  within  some 
thirty-five  to  forty  miles  of 
the  moon,  and  could  go 
farther  if  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere would  only  be  still 
and  not  tremble.  With  the 
microscope  he  has  divided  a 
drop  of  water  into  millions 
of  units,  and  counted  over 
one  hundred  thousand  lines 
within  the  confines  of  one 
inch.  He  has  made  the 
marvel  of  numbering  the 
hairs  of  the  head  pale  into 
insignificance  by  counting 
tlu*  2r>.()00.000,000,()00  red  blood  corpuscles 
whi(*h  feed  and  run  our  body  machinery 
— and  is  using  only  one-twentieth  of  his 
powers  at  that.  On  and  on  his  eye  has 
travelled  into  the  funnelled  realms  whose 
lines  ever  approach  but  never  meet,  into 
the  invisible  kingdom  that  has  from  im- 
memorial times  both  nourished  and  do- 
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stroyed  our  bodies — into  the  germ  world. 
By  gradual  perfection  of  objectives  (mag- 
nifiers) the  limits  of  glass  magnifica- 
tion have  long  been  reached.  The  lens 
is  os  close  as  it  can  go  to  the  object 
viewed.  Then  a drop  of  oil  unites  lens 
and  object,  and  still  further  plunges  the 
eye  into  the  ever  dividing  visional  field. 
Is  the  frontier  station  of  sight  now 
reached?  Not  quite.  There  are  germs 
so  powerful  in  their 
strength  of  multi- 
plicity that  they  can 
desolate  cities,  yet 
so  small  individually 
that,  like  the  mi- 
nutest diamond,  they 
will  intercept  no  ray 
of  light.  But  they 
will  stain  into  red 
and  blue  and  green 
and  brown  in  a field 
of  whiteness;  so,  by 
contrast,  the  eye 
sights  farther  afield. 

Opacity  is  a purely 
relative  term — the  deep  red  blood  is  a 
faintly  yellowish  white  under  the  lens, 
and  gold  (one  grain  of  which  can  be 
beaten  into  an  eight  by  nine  inch  leaf) 
in  the  leaf  becomes  transparent.  The 
goal  in  the  invisible  world  turned  visible 
is  the  ultimate  bricks  of  the  house  visible, 
the  final  (?)  corpuscular  units  of  the 
elemental  atoms;  and  though  from  the 
I>oint  of  a needle  the  aided  eye  has  trav- 
elled many  fold  into  the  invisible,  it  has 
found  no  end  to  structure  as  true  as  the 
architecture  of  a cathedral;  and  yet  has 
not  journeyed  half  way  to  the  goal. 

No  gathered  powers  of  sight  will  ever 
bring  the  unit  atom,  much  less  the 
millesimal  corpuscle,  into  view;  because 
they  lie  without  the  scope  of  its  ultimate 
necessity — contrast;  but  the  convention 
of  telescope,  microscope,  fluorescope, 
spectroscope,  and  metres  of  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  can  make  them  visible, 
weigh  them,  and  measure  their  speed, 
heat,  and  tension. 

The  phosphorescence  of  tropical  seas, 
which  is  readily  visible  to  the  eye,  is 
resolved  into  millions  of  animalcula^  in- 
dividually invisible,  but,  mobilized,  their 
torchlight  procession  makes  a Neptune’s 
lamp  which  lightens  the  realnjs  of  nat- 
ural sight.  J ack-o’-lantems  of  the  swamps, 

VoL.  CXVlI.-Na  700.-T6 


whose  fleeting  intang^ibility  works  ghostly 
havoc  with  superstitious  minds,  is  but 
an  army  of  corpuscles  in  convention. 
The  natural  eye  can  behold  the  other 
phosphorescence  which  follows  the  sur- 
charge of  certain  substances  like  calcium 
fluoride  with  light  rays  (fluorescence) ; 
but  while  it  can  see  only  a red  ring  when 
a torch  is  whirled  around  faster  than 
once  in  one-seventh  of  a second,  yet. 
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through  its  various  aids,  it  can  tell  the 
brain  that  the  smallest  units  existing — 
the  corpuscles  discharging  from  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  Crooke’s  tube — are  flying  at 
a rate  of  20,000  miles  per  second.  The 
prestidigitator  apparently  moves  articles 
before  our  gaze  quicker  than  the  eyes 
can  detect,  but  the  sight  impressions  we 
receive  are  largely  due  to  his  misdirect- 
ing our  attention  (not  entirely).  Yet 
color  waves,  which  pass  a given  point  at 
less  speed  than  that  of  481,000,000,000 
(red)  x)er  second,  are  too  slow  to  excite 
any  sight  sense — to  produce  color  vibra- 
tions in  the  retina;  and  waves  moving 
faster  than  764,000,000,000  (violet)  have 
passed  ere  we  could  sense  them.  But  if 
these  color  racers  can  be  thrown  by  a 
“ misplaced  ” switch  from  the  rail  and 
crowded  one  upon  another  against  in- 
terrupting rocks,  our  deliberate  eye  am- 
bulances can  catch  them  and  see  them 
by  the  sparks  their  rock  bombardment 
has  excited.  If  water  with  a little  horse- 
chesnut  iEsculin  be  placed  in  a bottle  and 
sun  rays  be  focussed  into  the  solution, 
the  cone  of  illumination  will  glow  with 
a soft  blue  light.  The  ultraviolet  light 
racers  have  been  captured  (absorbed)  in 
their  flight,  and  have  set  the  ^sculin 
afire.  The  eye  is  beholding  chained 
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Ugbtmng,’’  the  ixiTiBible  Tiltraviol^  Tsjrs;  af  pictures  until  one  shows  that  the  ob- 
hut  na  sQcire  the  true  etfoct  ihau  it  ject  i»  itwus.  With  oUiviiioJet  iUttiiii* 
beholds  the  ciuiraeieristtis  of  flight  in  a natinti  hardened  and  i^onaess  ** 

wild  dude  when  haSissihg  dead  in  a winter  are  inmtble}'  fanii  iive»  freah  ohjeet*— Kv’- 
shed,  Kevertheless^  through  fluoreficence  ihg  eelfe^are  not  only  rwible,  but  their 
it  has  beheUj  the  jnri'^le,  awi  mu6t  needs  intetior  partiti^  Aown,  as  - tf  We 
see  more.  So  it  hidia  ftw  W from  ita  m]g;ht  talo!!  a photng^^  of  A 

pirtectial  fmBd^tl^  ^ d^  of  which  we  eaimot  which  the 

the  Bifcctroseopfi,  TIjj?  )>ale.  soft  piiale  dtdines  /with  ail  its  intier 

Wue  ..Esdoiih,  glow  put  C **  third  chambers  and  wfllla,  t- The  ImitginatipA  to 

degrew’’  fixaminstibn  by  this  greatest  of  hindled  by  the  [lO^ihiUties  ixwititing  pdte^ 
dl  light  ddedtivee^  ^ and  tratlon  into  this  jitkiW'  Jgtd'^ifae  of 

BI>alx^  system  of  (tho  liVing,  motile  flesh  in.aetirmt  w 

epectrunilv  w addition  to  those  of  ordi-.  thnuj^  it  l*e  ti‘ht  out  sentidiit  ey«  must 
nai^' . risibls!  colors,  a little  otct  half  as  go  l>esa?ing^'^  hiore  sehalfire  silvered 
much  beyond  fl)m  for  iafoimatKnt*  to  the 

eye  cannot  jtiie  a ^ hall  leave'  the  othdr;  end  the  eye 

gun's  hut  a •nap  ehutter  caajcja  . cannot  jgo  beyond  gii^ 

can  ahow  it  a*  if  pdiisad  ift  air,  a few  feet  pla»;w  ho  hieasurens^^  o which  flmi 
fivfl*  thd  mtfzzle.  The  «jamera  is  unlike  in  the  warmth  all  light 

thft  that  the  gwatest  ia  prisdfa^  the  mjd- 

bM  white  ydlow  appoiu^  to  dur^^c^  die  portiofl  of  tijie  hmtible  ihfr«-raL 

the  lighte^d  fl'®  cplor  %ld,  As  the  giitfati^t  di»- 

the  diihera  fliida  it  ia  Violet,  ilcdt  in-  taut  lalla  out  of  iheldarkneBs  into  view,  so 
beresTjag  Vxf^timents,  by  Dr.  Kohter  in  \dtws  the  bombawiment  of  opacities  with 
the  ;^Jbs  fiftfehiry  at  Jeha,  are’  favorably  lumHious  corpuscles  from  the  cathode 
o«i,  /fvmed  gro\md  rays  set  miUioQB  df  lh  Within 

qtteVt*  In^  tiw  mier^  instead  Um  Uitmwn^oe®  bf/fl  We 

lyf  td'dindiT^  heint  ha-  are  no  longer  vitiO»«d  «W  the  sun; 

#hK'VdKt.m«Minlt  niteay^  while  tight  hsS'^  p and  con- 

*he>ion?tr  leh^do  s<i  pcVfc^  fohhded  space 

Mloroetidpic  ohjecte  ihomlnatcd  by  nl-  and  drag^  the  infiniteumal  into  view; 
trnviolet  wnve^  are  not  visible,  but  adect  gathered  knowledge  of  the  invisible  col«f 
a i>ho1d  piat'O  at  its  bed.  '^ot  bung  raijers;  and  tempojwrjlj  stopped— whe^ 
viaiblei  it  is  difficult  to  And  focus,  which  tite  tight  isi^e  began  In  the  worm  with 
is  gained  by  changing  focus  in  a series  ite  figment  eye^  a sense  Of  heat. 
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The  Two  Brides 

BY  HARRY  STILLWELL  EDWARDS 


The  youngest,  knowing  instinctively 
that  his  mother’s  thought  was  not 
with  him,  rebelled  long  and  man- 
fully, but  the  monotony  of  her  swaying 
knee  conquered  at  last.  Wearily  she 
placed  him  in  his  crib,  and  passing  to 
the  adjoining  room,  stood  by  the  side  of 
her  first  - bom.  The  girl  lay  with  one 
hand  under  a cheek,  the  long  dark  lashes 
in  perfect  relief  against  the  ivory  white- 
ness of  the  skin,  her  immature  bosom 
rising  and  falling  in  the  unbroken  rhythm 
of  a child’s  slumber.  Long  the  mother 
waited  above  the  sleeper,  her  own  eyes 
closed.  Once  her  frail  figure,  beginning 
to  stoop  with  the  cares  of  widowhood  and 
motherhood,  swayed  slightly,  and  a faint 
cry  was  smothered  on  her  lips.  Once 
she  turned  her  wet  face  toward  the  other 
sleepers  and  the  pooT  furnishings  of  their 
room.  Then  she  kneeled  in  sudden 

abandon,  shaking  in  silent  agony,  her 
face  in  the  bedding. 

The  sleeper  stirred,  and  breathed  a 
single  word:  "Mother?”  And  again, 

after  silence:  "Mother?”  Her  hand 

rested  lightly  on  the  woman’s  bowed  head, 
and  then  a slender  white  arm  encircled 
it.  "Don’t  cry,  mother  I”  It  was  her 
little  formula,  since  she  had  become 

orphan  and  comforter.  No  other  word: 
and  presently  the  rhythm  of  the  thin 
bosom  and  deeper  breathing. 

The  mother’s  Ups,  releasing  her  pent- 
up  emotion  in  a hushed  sigh,  touched 
lightly  the  sleeper’s  forehead,  and  she 
arose.  Whatever  the  crisis,  the  tragedy, 
she  had  faced  them  and  was  resigned. 

There  were  both  crisis  and  tragedy. 
A friend  of  many  years,  a strong  man, 
a leader  in  their  growing  town,  had 
come,  an  honorable  suitor,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  woo  the  girl.  And  would  she, 
the  mother,  aid  him  as  only  mothers  can  ? 
He  was  thirty-five.  And  down  the  vista 
of  the  girl’s  sixteen  years  were  the  faces 
of  seven  brothers  and  sisters  on  the 
threshold  of  life. 


The  kiss  on  the  moist  white  brow  of  the 
sleeper  was  the  tragedy. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  a child 
bride,  wide-eyed,  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
the  excitement  of  her  first  day  of  travel, 
the  world  about  her  a dream  world  full 
of  strange  scenes  and  strange  people, 
alighted  from  a train  in  Atlanta.  The 
grave,  kind  man  who  guided  her  out  to 
a carriage,  and  a ride  through  the  busy 
city  between  schedules,  smiled  over  the 
eager  enthusiasm  of  the  little  woman  as 
he  explained  and  pointed  out  places  of 
interest.  He,  too,  was  young,  on  this 
the  splendid  day  of  his  new  life,  for  the 
fountain  of  youth  is  youth  itself  and  his 
spirit  was  bathing  in  hers.  People  who 
gazed  on  the  couple,  though,  saw  only 
the  starry  eyes  of  the  girl  and  the  flush 
on  her  ivory  cheeks.  And  seeing,  they 
smiled  frankly  into  her  face  and  looked 
back  when  they  had  passed. 

He  was  a good  husband,  this  grave,  cour- 
teous gentleman.  He  understood  woman- 
hood, and  something  of  girlhood.  And 
he  knew  there  was  a heart  to  be  won  or 
lost  before  their  faces  turned  homeward. 

" Listen,”  he  said.  " Here  is  the  best 
of  the  shopping  streets.  We  will  get  out 
and  walk  its  length  and  look  into  all  the 
windows.  Anything  you  select  I shall 
buy  for  your  wedding  present ; — the  pres- 
ent nobody  will  know  about  but  just  you 
and  me.  Come,  we  will  go  up  one  side 
and  return  by  the  other.  Then  you  shall 
take  me  to  where  you  have  chosen!” 

It  was  like  a fairy  story.  It  was  wish- 
ing and  having  it  come  true.  The  girl 
caught  her  breath  and  looked  up  to  him 
with  a new  thought.  She  trembled,  too, 
with  excitement. 

So  they  journeyed  along  in  the  splendor 
of  beautiful  things,  the  man  half  smiling 
and  watching  the  radiant  face  by  his  side. 
The  furs!  Surely  no  woman  could  resist 
these!  He  frowned  a little  when  he  saw 
a six-hundred-dollar  tag  on  a sealskin. 
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And  the  glittering  diamonds  and  rubies 
and  pale  pure  pearls  1 But  the  girl  did 
not  linger  in  the  presence  of  these. 
Laces,  lingerie,  the  fancies  and  follies, 
the  faience,  the  beauties  of  the  artistic 
mind  and  touch,  marvellous  creations  of 
the  milliner  1 — none  of  these  attracted. 
Her  eyes  travelled  over  them  lightly, 
perhaps  lovingly,  but  they  did  not  win. 

And  so  the  two  seekers  returned. 

^^Have  you  found  it?” 

The  girl’s  face  looked  up  to  the  man’s. 
A strange  new  light  was  shining  in  the 
brown  eyes — he  saw  it  again  years  after, 
— a wan,  sweet  smile  curved  downward 
the  rosebud  mouth.  He  thrilled  with  a 
sudden  happiness  and  a new  sense  of 
nearness.  She  did  not  trust  herself  to 
speak.  She  only  nodded  her  head  impor- 
tantly. Then  lead  me  to  the  treasure,” 
he  said,  gayly. 

Taking  his  hand,  she  led  the  way. 
Presently  she  was  drawing  him  eagerly. 
They  came  to  a window  where  many 
children  were  clustered,  and  she  point- 
ed to  a great  wax  doll  dressed  as  a 
bride  and  standing  beneath  a paper  mar- 
riage-bell. 

" All  my  life,”  she  whispered,  " I have 
dreamed  of  having  a wax  doll.  I have 
never  had  any  but  rag  dolls.  I wanted 
one  to  save  till  I am  old.  Oould  I — ” 
She  hesitated  over  the  enormity  of  the 
request.  The  man  turned  away  quickly. 
A moment  more  and  he  might  have  lifted 
her  from  the  walk  and  strained  her  to  his 
heart.  If  he  had  never  loved  her  before,  he 
loved  her  then ; and  for  all  eternity.  Could 
she  have  it — ^that  doll!  Could  she!  He 
pushed  his  way  almost  roughly  through 
the  throng.  When  he  came  back  the 
bride  had  vanished  from  under  the  paper 
bell  and  there  was  a great  bundle  in 
his  arms. 

"You  are  so  good!”  Her  hand  rested 
with  an  odd  caressing  touch  on  his  arm 
— her  first — as  she  said  it,  and  two  starry 
eyes  shone  up  to  his. 

Comrades,  and  sharing  a secret!  The 
day  was  saved. 

The  noon  train  rushed  northward 
through  the  Georgian  highlands  and 
down  the  long  grade  into  Carolina.  The 
Pullman  was  full  of  jaded  tourists,  to 
whom  the  summer  of  youth  had  come 


back  to  linger  a while.  All  eyes  rested 
on  the  radiant  girl  facing  a doll  bride 
that  was  propped  on  the  opposite  seat. 
She  herself  was  oblivious  to  her  human 
surroundings.  It  is  not  likely  that  she 
saw  even  the  blue  mountains  under  the 
sun  stretching  northward:  nor,  later,  the 
radiant  mists  between  their  peaks.  For 
she  was  in  the  most  gorgeous  doll-house 
the  hand  of  man  had  ever  fashioned,  and 
" playing  doll  ” with  a fairy  queen  in  veil 
and  gown.  She  was  really  " playing  doll  ” 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  nothing 
else  counted.  She  did  not  miss  her  grave 
husband  or  wonder  at  the  length  of  his 
stay  in  the  smoker.  She  frankly  forgot 
him  and  was  just  ten  years  old.  She  did 
not  know  that  he  had  come  once  and 
turned  back  almost  in  a panic  when  he 
beheld  the  doll  bride  in  all  her  finery  look- 
ing up  into  the  smiling  face  of  the 
girl  bride.  Nor  that  afterward  he  had 
glanced  in  from  time  to  time. 

But  at  last,  when  the  shadows  of  the 
mountains  reached  across  the  land  and 
fell  upon  the  flying  cars,  he  came  to  find 
that  the  doll  bride,  her  eyes  closed  in 
slumber,  a light  wrap  flung  to  keep  off 
draughts,  was  reclining  in  the  seat.  Op- 
posite, her  cheek  cushioned  in  a pillow, 
was  the  other  bride  sleeping  just  as  peace- 
fully. A woman  in  black,  her  veil  thrust 
aside,  was  standing  by  the  latter.  She 
bent  and  laid  her  lips  lightly  on  the  cool, 
moist  brow.  Her  own  eyes  were  starry 
when  she  saw  the  man’s  sympathetic  face 
by  her  side. 

"I  could  not  resist,”  she  said,  gently. 
" Your  daughter  reminds  me  so  of — of — a 
girl  I lost  twenty  years  ago.” 

" Ah,  madam,  to  have  lost  such  a 
daughter — ” 

"Not  my  daughter.  It  was — ^myself! 
I became,  at  sixteen,  the  bride  of  a man 
old  enough  to  have  been  my  father.”  She 
bent  again  and  kissed  the  sleeper.  Light 
as  was  the  caress,  it  stirred  a memory. 

"Don’t  cry,  mother!”  The  whisper 
was  barely  audible.  The  man  and  woman 
stood  silent  a moment.  As  she  passed  on 
she  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  the  doll’s 
curls  and  smiled  back  at  him. 

"Take  care  of  the  bride!” 

He  smiled  in  return.  To  himself  he  said, 

" God  helping,  I will  take  care  of  her.” 
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The  Golden  Shoes 


BY  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY 

The  winds  are  lashing  on  the  sea; 

The  roads  are  blind  with  storm. 

And  it^s  off  and  far  away  with  me: 

So  bide  you  there;  stay  warm. 

It^s  forth  I must,  to-day — ^to-day; 

And  I have  no  path  to  choose. 

The  highway  hill,  it  is  my  way  still; — 

Give  me  my  golden  shoes. 

Ood  gave  them  me,  on  that  first  day 
I knew  that  I was  yotmg. 

And  I looked  far  forth,  from  west  to  north; 
And  I heard  the  Songs  unsung. 


This  cloak  is  worn  too  threadbare  thin. 
But  ah,  how  weather-wise! 

This  girdle  serves  to  bind  it  in; 

What  heed  of  wondering  eyes? 

And  yet  beside,  I wear  one  pride 
— Too  bright,  think  you,  to  use? — 

That  I must  wear  and  still  keep  fair. — 
Give  here  my  golden  shoes. 

Ood  gave  them  me,  on  that  first  day 
I heard  the  Stars  all  chime. 

‘And  I looked  forth  far,  from  road  to  star. 
And  I knew  it  was  far  to  climb. 


i-.’  j 


They  would  buy  me  house  and  hearth,  no  doubt. 
And  the  mirth  to  spend  and  share; 

Could  I sell  that  gift,  and  go  without, 

Or  wear — what  the  neighbors  wear. 

But  take  my  staff,  my  purse,  my  scrip: 

For  I have  one  thing  to  choose. 

For  you, — Godspeed!  May  you  soothe  your  need. 
For  me, — my  golden  shoes! 

He  gave  them  me  that  far,  first  day 
When  I heard  all  Songs  unsung; 

And,  I looked  far  forth,  from  west  to  north. 

— Ood  saw  that  I was  young. 
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The  Story  of  a Street 

VI.— WALL  STREET-THE  FINANCIAL  CENTRE 

BY  FREDERICK  TREVOR  HILL 


Down  by  the  Battery  the  building 
design^  for  the  Executive  Man- 
sion was  nearing  completion,  and, 
up  on  Wall  Street,  Federal  Hall,  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  Congress,  was  almost 
paid  for;  but  the  President  had  gone 
never  to  return,  and  Philadelphia  had 
become  the  national  capital.  The  situa- 
tion was  disappointing,  humiliating,  and, 
in  view  of  the  futile  preparations,  even 
ludicrous,  but  New  York  wasted  no  time 
in  idle  lamentation.  Socially  and  po- 
litically its  year  and  a half  of  glory  as 
the  seat  of  the  national  government 
had  given  it  a pleasant  prestige,  but 
the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  its  people 
were  concerned  with  more  material  ad- 
vantages. Moreover,  it  still  remained 

the  capital  of  the  State,  and  with  the 
Legislature  and  the  municipal  authorities 
quartered  in  the  City  Hall,  Wall  Street 
was  not  wholly  divested  of  political  im- 
portance. Indeed,  within  six  months 

after  Congress  abandoned  it,  the  high- 
way witnessed  an  event  profoundly  af- 
fecting the  history  of  the  nation,  for 
in  the  building  still  commonly  known 
os  Federal  Hall,  on  January  3,  1791, 
Aaron  Burr  was  elected  to  a seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  from 
that  moment  a new  and  decidedly  dis- 
turbing factor  was  injected  into  all  polit- 
ical calculations. 

The  exact  causes  of  Burras  sudden  ele- 
vation to  power  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily determined,  but  it  is  x)OSsible 
that  he  was,  even  then,  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Tammany,  over  which  he 
subsequently  exerted  a commanding  in- 
fluence, and  it  may  well  be  that  the  ap- 
proval of  some  of  its  prominent  members 
contributed  to  his  success.  Officially  the 
society  had  not  as  yet  evinced  any  di- 
rect interest  in  politics,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  its  leaders  were  already 
manoeuvring  for  a political  opening,  and 


the  advice  of  its  patron  saint  to  the 
children  of  the  second  tribe  ” was  deep- 
ly significant  of  coming  events.  The 
tiger  affords  a useful  lesson  for  you/' 
observed  that  legendary  sage.  The  ex- 
ceeding agility  of  this  creature,  the 
extraordinary  quickness  of  his  sight,  and, 
above  all,  his  discriminating  power  in 
the  dark,  teach  you  to  he  stirring  and 
active  in  your  respective  callings;  to  look 
sharp  to  every  engagement  you  enter  into, 
and  to  let  neither  misty  days  nor  stormy . 
nights  make  you  lose  sight  of  the  worthy 
object  of  your  pursuit/'* 

Probably  this  admonition  had  no  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  founders  of 
the  organization,  but  its  activities  had  al- 
ready brought  it  into  prominence,  and 
it  early  obtained  a foothold  in  the  City 
Hall  for  the  public-spirited  purpose  of 
establishing  a Museum  of  American  His- 
tory.f  Thus  Wall  Street,  which  had 
housed  the  first  public  library  known  to 
the  city,  became  the  repository  of  one  of 
the  earliest  collections  of  historic  relics 
assembled  in  the  country,  and  not  many 
years  later  it  witnessed  the  founding  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  whose 
early  meetings  were  held  in  the  picture- 
room  of  the  City  Hall.  Meanwhile  other 
societies  secured  accommodations  under 
the  same  roof,  which  thus  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Medical  Society,  the 
St.  Crecilia,  the  Uranium,  and  similar 
organizations,  while  toward  the  other  end 

* Chief  Tammany  is  supposed  to  have 
divided  his  people  into  thirt^n  tribes,  each 
of  which  had  a totem  or  symbol  of  clanship 
in  the  form  of  some  animal  whose  virtues 
the  chief  recommended  to  their  notice.  The 
New  York  institution  claims  identification 
with  the  second  tribe. — History  of  the  Tam- 
many Society.  { Drake. ) 

t This  collection  was  later  moved  to  a 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  and 
was  subsequently  scattered,  part  of  it  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  P.  T.  Bamum,  of 
circus  fame. 
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of  tile  historic  highway  a group  of  auc- 
tioneerixig  finna  were  quietly  moukUng 
its  future.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, Wall  Street’s  destiny  had  been  de- 
termined at  that  little  dinner  at  Jeffer- 
son’s house,  where  Hamilton  had  sold  New 
York’s  iK)litical  birthri^t  to  insure  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts,  for  most 
of  the  public  stock  which  the  Treasury 
issued  to  finance  its  plan  was  marketed 
through  the  auctioneering  establishments 
located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  still 
fashionable  thoroughfare.  Indeed,  the 
first  ‘‘stock  exchange”  known  to  the 
city,  opened  at  No.  22*  about  the  first  of 
Jfarch,  1792,  was  a direct  effort  on  ^ 
part  of  the  auctioneers  to  control  this 
business,  and  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
two  of  the  men  associated  in  this  enter- 
prise, McEvers  and  Pintard,  represented 
families  closely  identified  with  Wall 
Street’s  previous  history. 

No  marked  alteration  had  yet  occurred 
in  the  appearance  of  the  street,  but  under 
one  of  the  few  shade  treesf  which  had 
eecaped  destruction  during  the  Revolu- 
tion there  now  gathered  daily  a small 
group  of  men  who  acted  as  brokers  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  public  stock, 
and  their  presence  gradually  effected  a 
diange  in  the  character  of  the  quiet 
residential  neighborhood.  Moreover,  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  these  men  had 
determined  to  maintain  the  foothold  they 
had  acquired,  for  they  were  quick  to 
resent  the  combination  of  the  auctioneers 
which  threatened  to  drive  them  from  the 
field,  and  lost  no  time  in  declaring  war 
against  all  the  allied  firms.  At  a meet- 
ing held  in  Corre’s  Hotel  on  March  21, 
1792,  they  resolved  to  have  no  dealings 
with  the  monopolists,  and  on  Mardi  17 
of  the  same  year  they  subscribed  to  a 
written  memorandum  agreeing  upon  a 
definite  commission  and  undertaking  to 
give  each  other  preference  in  all  broker- 
age transactions. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  but  there  was  no  imme- 
diate attempt  to  effect  a permanent  or- 
ganization, and  for  some  years  the  trading 
conducted  under  the  old  buttonwood  tree 

* The  street  numbers  nsed  at  this  period 
practically  correspond  to  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

t A buttonwood  standing  in  front  of  Nos. 
68-70  Wall  Street. 


was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  mar- 
keting of  the  public  stock. 

Meanwhile  the  first  notable  break  from 
its  ancient  traditions  was  occurring  at 
the  eastern,  end  of  the  highway,  for  the 
Merchants’  Coffee  House  was  nearing 
the  close  of  its  distinguished  career, 
and  in  1793  it  was  practically  eclipsed 
by  a rival  establishment  housed  in  a 
modem  structure  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion* on  the  Tontine  plan  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  Wall  and  Water  streets. 
This  building,  known  as  the  Tontine 
Coff^  House,  was  conducted  not  only 
as  an  inn,  but  also  as  a Merchants’ 
Exchange,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  first  office  buildings  known  to 
the  city,  which  then  numbered  thirty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.  Here  in  1793  the 
associated  brokers  established  their  first 
official  headquarters,  and  before  long  it 
became  the  storm  centre  of  the  absurd 
political  agitation  which  then  convulsed 
the  entire  city.  In  default  of  a better 
issue  at  that  time  the  community  ranged 
itself  on  either  side  of  the  impending 
struggle  between  France  and  England, 
and  the  local  elections  were  fiercely  con- 
tested by  the  partisans  of  those  countries, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  any  other 
question.  Provincial  and  undignified  as 
such  a contest  was,  party  feeling  ran  high 
in  1793,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Wall  Street  was  drawn  into  the  inglorious 
fray.  The  trouble  began  at  the  Tontine 
Cofi^  House,  where  the  zealous  cham- 
pions of  France  raised  a liberty  cap, 
which  the  English  contingent  immediate- 
ly threatened  to  remove.  The  French 
party  thereupon  set  a guard  over  the 
building  and  defied  their  opponents,  the 
supporters  of  each  side  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  Wall  Street  was  soon  thronged 
with  hundreds  of  angry  men.  Neither 
faction,  however,  seemed  inclined  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  after  daring  and 
double-daring  each  offier  with  puerile 
provocations  to  the  point  of  exhaustion, 
the  farcical  contest  ended. 

About  this  time  Citizen  Bompard,  a 
French  naval  officer,  commanding  the  war- 
ship U Ambuscade,  arrived  in  the  port, 
and  taunts  and  defiances  were  soon  fly- 
ing thick  and  fast  over  the  glasses  of 
the  mettlesome  sons  of  the  sea  who  fre- 

* Two  hundred  and  three  persons  eon- 
tributed  $200  apiece  to  this  enterprise. 
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quented  the  Tontine.  Finally  the  Master 
of  a United  States  revenue-cutter  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  bearing  a message 
from  Captain  Courtney,  of  his  Majesty’s 
frigate  Boston,  challenging  the  French 
commander  to  a naval  duel.  This  ex- 
traordinary communication  was  actually 
spread  upon  the  books  of  the  Coffee 
House,  and  when  Courtney  appeared  in 
the  town.  Citizen  Bompard  and  he  soon  ran 
foul  'of  each  other.  Thereupon  the  prelim- 
inaries were  quickly  arranged,  and  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor,  the  .two  valiant  gentle- 
men pummelled  each  other  with  cannon 
for  several  hours,  within  hearing  but  just 
out  of  sight  of  the  cheering  throngs  gath- 
ered on  the  neighboring  hills.* 

A year  later  the  Franco-British  contro- 
versy was  still  raging,  and  had  it  then  been 
known  that  Jay  had  negotiated  his  fa- 
mous treaty  with  England,  his  candidacy 
for  the  Governorship  would  have  been 
seriously  affected.  He  was,  however, 
safely  inaugurated  in  the  City  Hall,  July 
1,  1795,  and  the  contents  of  the  treaty 
did  not  become  public  until  later  in  that 
year.  Then  the  partisans  of  France 
raised  a howl  of  indignation,  and  shriek- 
ing every  charge  against  the  statesman 
which  ignorance  and  malice  could  invent, 
called  mass  meetings  to  demand  his  re- 
pudiation at  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  One 
of  these  meetings  was  scheduled  for  Wall 
Street,  and  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  a 
turbulent  throng  assembled.  There  was, 
however,  a strong  anti-French  contingent 
represented  in  the  crowd,  and  when  efforts 
were  made  to  adjourn  the  proceedings 
there  was  a scene  of  wild  confusion. 
Richard  Varick  and  Brockholst  Living- 
ston attempted  to  address  the  mob,  but 
were  howled  down,  and  then  Alexander 
Hamilton,  mounting  the  steps  of  his 
house  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Broad 
streets,  tried  to  gain  a hearing.  The 
mob,  however,  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  a man  whom  it  regarded  as  a notorious 
champion  of  England,  and  stones  were 
soon  flying  through  the  air.  If  you  em- 
ploy such  striking  arguments,  I must 
retire/'  announced  the  orator,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  rabble  swept  by  him 
toward  the  Government  House  on  Bowl- 
ing Green,  where  Jay  was  violently  de- 

* This  remarkable  contest  took  place  nea;r 
Sandy  Hook.  The  English  commander  was 
killed. 


nounced,  the  rejection  of  his  treaty  de- 
manded, and  a copy  of  it  burned  in  front 
of  the  official  residence.  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  the  Senate,  however,  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  these  noisy  demon- 
strations, and  the  ratification  of  Jay’s 
negotiation  which  followed  was  soon  justi- 
fied by  the  event.  Indeed,  within  a few 
years  some  of  the  very  men  whose  wild- 
eyed enthusiasm  for  France  suggested  a 
religious  frenzy  were  shrieking  maledic- 
tions against  that  country  and  urging 
the  administration  to  make  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  however.  Jay  did  not  add 
to  his  popularity,  for  in  1796  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Tammany  by  declining 
to  honor  the  anniversary  of  the  society 
by  ordering  a display  of  flags — a prece- 
dent which  has  not  protected  other  in- 
cumbents of  the  City  Hall  from  similar 
outbursts  of  wrath. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  by 
the  brokers  during  these  turbulent  years 
was  not  very  great,  and  the  dealings 
were  still  limited  to  a few  stocks,  but  cer- 
tain memoranda  contained  in  the  note- 
book of  one  of  the  small  group  who  con- 
tinued to  assemble  under  the  buttonwood 
tree  in  1795  show  that  some  phases  of 
the  brokerage  business  were  much  the 
same  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  they 
are  in  the  twentieth.  For  instance,  in 
the  note-book  above  mentioned,  under 
date  of  February  13,  1795,  this  entry  has 
survived:  I bet  0.  McEvers  10  Dollars 
to  5 Dollars  that  there  would  not  he 
SOOO  votes  taken  at  the  ensuing  election 
for  Governor  in  the  City  and  County 
of  New  York/'  And  again:  Fehy.  17^ 
1795,  I bet  Robert  Cocks,  Sr.,  a pair  of 
satin  breeches  that  Jay  would  be  elected 
Governor  by  a majority  of  600  or  more/' 

The  writer  of  these  engagements  was 
evidently  doing  a brisk  business  in  the 
winter  of  1795,  but  Jay  was  almost  the 
last  Federalist  upon  whose  success  at  the 
ix)lls  it  would  have  been  safe  to  count 
for  a pair  of  silk  breeches  or  any  other 
advantage,  for  Burr’s  political  star  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  Tammany  was  pre- 
paring to  supply  him  with  what  Hamil- 
ton termed  his  " myrmidons  and  Theo- 
dosia Burr  called  recruits  for  the 
Tenth  Legion.” 

The  Federalists  were,  however,  still 
sufficiently  entrenched  in  power  to  pre- 
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ing  its  “ surplus  capital  ” in  the  banking 
business,  did  the  Federalists  discover 
that  their  enemies  had  stolen  a march 
on  them,  and  were  in  a position  from 
which  they  could  not  be  dislodged. 
From  this  time  forward  the  business  of 
chartering  banks  played  an  important 
part  in  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
and  methods  were  employed  to  obtain  the 
coveted  privileges  which  would  scandah 
ize  the  most  hard(*ned  of  modern  cor- 
ruptionists, but  within  a few  years  the 
Merchants’,*  the  Mechanics’,  and  the 
United  States  Bank  were  incorporated, 
and  all  of  them  made  their  headquarters 
on  Wall  Street. 

Less  than  ten  years  elapsed  between 
the  retirement  of  Congress  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Manhattan  Company,  but 
during  that  time  the  population  of  the 
city  had  increased  from  thirty-five  to 
sixty  thousand  people,  and  the  character 
of  its  historic  highway  was  being  grad- 
ually transformed.  Indeed,  the  advance 
guard  of  fashion  had  already  begun  to 
move  up  to  Park  Row  at  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  gaps 
caused  by  this  migration  were  quickly 
occupied  by  the  pioneers  of  finance. 
Business  was  still  conducted  on  a very 
modest  scale,  however,  and  for  some  years 
the  thoroughfare  maintained  a residen- 
tial aspect.  Fashion  had  never  favored 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Tontine  Coffee 
House,  and  such  i)rivate  houses  as  there 
were  in  that  vicinity  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  cornmendal  invasion,  but  between 
Pearl  Street  and  Broadway  every  foot  of 
tc'rritory  was  eont('sted,  the  private  dwell- 
ings surrendering  only  one  l)y  one.  Even 
tlien  tliose  that  capitulat(‘d  often  man- 
aged to  eoneeal  tlie  fact  until  long  after 
the  event,  for  the  days  of  conspicuous 
advertising  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the 
new  tenants  fretiuently  ])referred  to  make 
no  alteration  in  the  i^nnnises.  Here  and 
tliere  a sign  was  displayed,  and  at  a few 
]7oints  the  oldest  lioust*s  were  replac(‘d  by 
modern  structures,  such  as  that  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York,  but  save  in  these 
particulars  there  was  as  yet  little  evi- 
dence of  the  coming  transformation. 

* I'lic  Yeroliants’  was  located  at  Xo,  25, 
the  United  States  at  No.  .‘?S,  nn<l  tlie  M(*- 
ehanies’  at  No.  l(i  Wall  Slrc^et.  The  first 
two  were  incorporated  in  1S05,  and  the  last 
in  ISIO. 


Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  street  oa 
the  morning  of  July  H,  1804,  when  a 
bulletin  displayed  on  the  Tontine  Coffee 
House  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
earliest  arrivals,  auvl  in  a few  moments 
messengers  were  speeding  through  the 
city  carrying  the  startling  news  that 
Hamilton  and  Burr  had  met  in  a duel, 
and  that  the  former  lay  at  the  point  of 
death.  From  that  moment  business  was 
practically  suspended,  and  all  day  long 
great  throngs  gathered  before  the  Coffei* 
House,  watching  the  bulletins  which  re- 
ported the  famous  statesman’s  brief  strug- 
gle for  life.  The  end  was  announced  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  and  on  Sat- 
urday, the  14th,  Wall  Street  witnessed 
the  most  impressive  funeral  pageant 
known  to  the  history  of  the  city.  Every 
window  and  roof  was  crowded  with 
mourners  as  the  body  was  borne  to 
Trinity,  and  the  junction  of  Wall  Street 
and  Broadway  was  lined  with  troops,  the 
soldiers  leaning  their  cheeks  against  the 
butts  of  their  inverted  rifles  in  an  at- 
titude of  grief.  Between  their  ranks 
passed  the  procession,  which  included  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor,  the  judges,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  foreign  ministers,  n^p- 
resentatives  of  Tammany,  the  Cincinnati, 
St.  Andrews,  Columbia  College,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  members  of  the 
bar,  delegations  of  law  students,  and 
scores  of  distinguished  citizens.*  In 
front  of  the  entrance  of  Trinity  a plat- 
form had  been  erected,  and  here  Goiiver- 
neiir  Morris  delivered  an  oration,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Hamilton’s  l)ody  was 
consigned  with  full  military  honors  to 
the  ground  where  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Sir 
Danvers  Osborn,  James  De  Lancey,  and 
others  closely  associated  with  Wall 
Street’s  lii story  already  slept,  and  where 
Robert  Livingston,  Marinus  Willetts, 
Morgan  Lewis,  and  Robert  Fulton  were 
to  find  their  final  rest. 

With  this  event  the  political  history  of 
the  street  may  fairly  be  said  to  close,  and 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years  the 
new  ora,  which  had  already  dawned, 
slowly  but  surely  developed.  Close  in 
the  wake  of  the  banks  and  insurance 
eompanios  came  the  lawyers,  and  among 
the  numerous  representatives  of  the  legal 
profession  who  estaldished  their  offices  on 

* The  New  Ycuk  Evening  Post  and  the 
New  York  Commercial  of  July  15,  1804. 
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office  at  No.  70  Wall  Street,  which  shel- 
tered them  for  a part  of  the  decade 
closing  in  18P>0. 

By  this  time  the  street  which  had  once 
been  the  centre  of  government  and  the 
resort  of  fashion  had  become  completely 
transformed.  Federal  Hall,  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  city,  had  disap- 
peared, tlu-  buildings  erected  on  its  site 
had  gone  up  in  smoke  and  flames;  the 
Bank  of  the  Unitc'd  States  occupied  the 
present  Assay  Building;  the  great  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,  covering  the  block 
lately  abandoned  by  the  Custom  House, 
had  been  constructed,  numbering  among 
its  many  tenants  the  New  York  Stock 
and  Exchange  Board,  and  on  all  sides 
the  hum  of  business  was  deepening  into 
a roar.  Old  buildings  were  still  giving 
way  to  new,  hnwev(*r,  and  other  changes 
were  Ixung  effected,  when  the  great  fire 
of  1835  swept  through  the  thoroughfare, 
levelliiig  the  monumental  Merchants’ 
Exchange  and  scores  of  other  buildings 
to  the  ground;  hut  almost  l)efore  the 
ruins  had  cool(‘d,  the  work  of  tearing 
down  and  building  up  was  resumed — and 
it  })as  never  ceased.  li  is  as  diffirult 
to  wend  one's  iray  tJtronyh  Wall  Street 
as  it  ever  wrote  the  chronicler  of 

the  New  York  Gazette,  in  18.30.  Phys- 
ically as  well  as  finanrially  there  is  peril 
in  peramhulatincj  that  street.  Stfn'l's 
may  rise,  hat  stones  are  falling  prodig- 
iously in  all  directions.  The  Manhat- 
tan and  the  City  Panic  are  being  torn 
down,  and  there  are  other  edifices  in  old 
Wall  Street  under  the  besom.  New  Yortc, 
ever  since  tee  Jcneir  it,  has  been  a city  of 
jnodern  ruins — a perfect  Balbeck  of  a 
day's  grou'th  and  a day's  dilapidat ion. 
The  builder  is  abroad  one  day,  and  is 
relieved  of  his  labors  by  the  destroyer 
the  day  after.  IFc  never  expect  to  see 
the  city  finished^  bat  we  have  the  greatest 
anxiefii  to  see  it  fi'irly  commenced."^ 

Almost  threescore  years  and  ten  have 
passed  since  those  lines  were  printed,  but 
tliey  fairly  depict  tlie  modern  conditions. 
^Moreover,  three  years  before  the  writer 
in  the  old  Gazette  described  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  strecd,  anotln'r  contributor 
to  the  same  p(Tiodical  recorded  some  im- 
pressions of  its  life,  which  reflect  the 
conditions  of  to-day. 

Between  ten  and  three  o' clock  P re- 

* New  York  Gazette,  Vol.  XVL,  p.  375. 


])orts  this  observer  of  183G,  Wall  Street 
is  crowded  with  speculators,  money- 
changers, merchan  is,  ban  k di  recto  rs, 
cashiers,  and  a whole  menagerie  of  bulls, 
Ijears^  and  lame  ducks,  and  all  is  anxiety, 
icorry,  fretfulness,  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
wrinkled  brows,  eager  eiies.  calculating 
looks,  restless  gestures,  and  every  indica- 
tion which  follows  in  the  train  of  griw- 
visaged  care.  Wall  Street  is  a place  to 
study  character,  and  the  inoralist  would 
fnd  material  tlu’re  to  rewrite  the 
‘ Spectator,'  the  * Tattler,'  the  ' liUm- 
bler,'  and  the  ' Guardian  ' with  scenes, 
incidents,  personages,  and  manners  pe- 
culiar  to  New  York,  and  to  no  other  city 
utuhr  heaven.”'^ 

Such  was  the  highway  tw(dve  months 
liefore  its  first  great  panic  in  1837,  an<l 
for  the  next  three  years  the  brokerage 
business  languished  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  dis- 
tributed its  surplus  among  its  members 
and  virtually  dissolved,  though  main- 
taining at  least  a nominal  headquarters 
at  one  of  the'Jauncey  buildings.  No.  43 
Wall  Street.  By  1842,  however,  the 
flnancial  storm  was  over,  and  for  the 
next  twelve  years  the  Board  occupied  a 
large  hall  over  the  reading-room  of  the 
new  Merchants’  Exchange,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  building  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire,  and  so  prosperous  did  it  Ix'- 
come  during  the  interval  that  rivalsf 
were  induced  to  enter  the  field.  During 
all  this  time  the  outdoor  market  or  place 
of  public  assembly  for  the  brokers  was 
on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Hanover 
streets,  but  in  1854  the  Board  moved  to 
the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building  on 
the  corner  of  William  and  Beaver  streets, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  the  Stock  Ex- 
change has  never  had  its  headquarters 
on  Wall  Street.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  though  its  desertion  of  the  thorough- 
fare carried  ill  luck,  for  one  of  the  most 
notorious  scandals  associated  with  the 
lii story  of  banking  and  railroads  in  New 
York — the  Schuyler  frauds  of  1854 — 
occurred  about  the  time  of  its  departure, 
and  shortly  after  it  moved  again  to 
Lord's  Court  at  William  Street,  Beaver 
Street,  and  Exchange  Place,  the  great 

New  York  Gazeife,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  135. 
t It  had  at  least  one  formidable  rival  prio’- 
to  1837,  which  the  panic  of  that  year  virtu- 
ally eliminated. 
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at  all,  for  the  wide  field  of  operations 
now  conducted  in  its  name  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  its  own  narrow  confines, 
and  ‘‘the  street”  no  longer  means  the 
canj^on  down  which  Trinity  gazes. 

But  though  its  story  has  lost  in  color 
and  picturesqueness  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  its  fame  within  this  period 
has  almost  reached  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
its  latest  phase,  as  the  financial  centre, 
was  destined  to  endure.  Yet  who  can 
tell?  The  strip  of  land  that  has  seen 
Stuyvesant’s  wooden  palisade  rise  to  the 
gigantic  walls  of  brick  and  stone  which 
now  enclose  and  shadow  it — the  spot 
where  Zenger’s  words  were  burned  and 
the  Declaration  of  lndeix?ndencc  read — 


the  route  along  which  royal  pageants 
passed  and  the  ragged  Continentals  made 
their  triumphal  march — the  forum  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  nation — the  haunt  of  fashion  and 
the  heart  of  business  — the  home  of 
Hamilton — the  school  of  statesmen — the 
firing  - line  of  commerce  — the  battle- 
ground of  politics  and  of  money — the 
scene  of  financial  master  - strokes  and 
speculative  orgies — of  loud-tonguod  vic- 
tories and  wild-eyed  panics  — the  lair 
of  the  money  spiders  and  the  work- 
shop of  a Washington  Irving  and  a 
Stedman — this  is  no  mere  street  or  thor- 
oughfare. It  is  historic  ground,  of  whose 
final  destiny  none  dare  prophesy. 

THE  END. 


Dream-Durance 

BY  HENRY  FLETCHER  HARRIS 

IN  this  old  sleepy  Spanish  town, 

Besi<le  a ghostly  marge  of  sea. 

Haunted  by  tales  of  far  renown, 

I hear  the  years  withdraw  from  me. 

Along  the  sky-line’s  smoking  blue. 

Arad(*  dim  with  golden  wind  and  rain, 

I see  the  white  sails  swell  to  view, 

I see  them  sink  and  fade  again. 

But  wdietlier  skins  he  glad  or  gray, 

And  wliether  seas  be  grim  or  kind. 
Forevermore  they  i)ass  away. 

Forevermore  I stay  behind. 

Songs  reach  me  from  the  middle  sea, 

.Mirth  and  Adventure  throng  the  main. 
And  SOUK* where  in  tlu*  world  for  me 

Love,  warm  and  .^pleiulid,  waits  in  vain. 

Life,  like  a many-colored  stream, 

(iocs  by  me  laughing  and  elate — 

I dwell  the  bondsman  of  a dream, 

Ah<]  keep  my  pact  with  God — and  wait! 
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Oikiomaniacs 

BY  LILY  A.  LONG 


OLD  Dr.  Ogden  put  his  head  into 
the  booth  at  Deal’s  Tea  Rooms, 
where  Rita  Brown,  alone  by  the 
little  table,  was  studying  the  menu  card. 

I saw  your  husband  looking  for  you 
a moment  ago,^^  he  said.  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  him 
where  to  find  you.  Ah,  here  you  are. 
Brown!  I was  just  telling  your  wife 
I’d  look  you  up  aiid  send  you  around. 
So  glad  to  have  caught  sight  of  you. 
Good  day !” 

And  the  good-hearted  doctor  bowed  and 
departed  to  scatter  greetings  to  right 
and  left,  leaving  Herbert  Brown  in  the 
door  of  the  booth,  looking  down  as  if 
fascinated  into  the  face  of  the  wife  from 
whom  he  had  l>cen  separated  by  the  courts 
two  years  before. 

Rita  Brown  stared  back  in  startled 
silence  for  a moment;  then  she  laughed 
lightly.  ‘‘The  dear  absent-minded  doc- 
tor has  quite  forgotten  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  by  preference 
be  lunching  together!  Though,  for  that 
matter,  I don’t  know  that  there  is. 
Won’t  you  sit  down  ?”  She  indicated  the 
chair  opposite  her  own  at  the  table  with 
a gesture  of 'invitation. 

“ Thanks,”  murmured  Brown,  taking 
the  chair.  He  felt  somewhat  confused, 
and  was  thankful  that  the  latticework 
wall  of  the  booth  shielded  him  from  the 
view  of  the  people  in  the  main  room 
outside.  He  had  come  to  the  city  for 
the  express  purpose  of  si(‘ekiTig  an  inter- 
view with  Rita,  but  this  was  so — ('asual ! 
Of  course,  since  Dr.  Ogdon  had  blun- 
dered them  together  in  this  way,  it  was 
the  simple  and  sensible  way  of  taking  it, 
and  Rita  could  always  be  depemled  on 
to  carry  off  a situation. 

“I  just  dropped  in  for — lunch,”  he 
said. 

“ ^Jati4j'ally,”  she  laughed.  “I  didn't 
suspect  you  of  coining  here  to  buy 
chiffons  and  riblH)ns,  like  the  n^st  of 
us.  I didn't  know  you  w-ere  in  town,” 
she  added,  as  she  picked  up  the  menu 


card  again,  and  gave  it  her  interested 
attention. 

“ I only  came  up  here  last  night — a 
matter  of  business.  Do  you  always 
lunch  here?”  he  added,  conversationally, 
trying  to  rise  to  her  pitch  of  nonchalance. 

“Oh  dear,  no!  I usually  patronize 
the  Woman's  Exchange.  The  prices  here 
are  at  least  three  hundred  per  cent, 
higher.  But  this  is  Saturday,  and  I have 
a half  holiday  this  afternoon,  and  the 
weather  is  so  gloriously  springy  that  it 
got  into  my  blood.  So — I am  giving  my- 
self a treat.” 

The  pulse  pounded  furiously  in  his 
temples.  Of  course  he  had  known  that 
she  was  working  to  support  herself — he 
had  kept  himself  informed  as  to  her 
situation  always, — but  it  was  different  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  in  this  matter-of- 
course  way. 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  can’t  afford 
to  lunch  here?”  he  asked,  with  an  od(l, 
angry  note  in  his  voice. 

For  a moment  she  looked  surprised. 
Then  she  said,  in  the  light  tone  with 
which  he  had  known  her  to  cover  the 
gaucheries  of  a guest:  “Oh,  I can  afford 
anything  that  I ought  to  afford.  You 
have  perhaps  heard  of  the  shopkeeper 
who  said  there  were  three  classes  of 
women  now  in  the  country — the  rich,  the 
I)oor,  and  the  stenographers.  I am  a 
stenographer,  you  know.  But  eating  is 
very  largely  a matter  of  habit.” 

“ You  are  thin,”  he  persisted,  accus- 
ingly. “Your  wrists  are  almost  blue. 
Do  you  usually  lunch  on  a cup  of  coffee 
and  a cream  puff?” 

She  laughed  outright  at  that.  “ Non- 
s(*nsc!  And  if  I am  thinner,  I think  it 
is  more  becoming  to  me.  You  can’t  say 
T am  not  looking  well.” 

He  stared  at  her  steadily, — as  though 
he  had  done  anything  else  since  he  sat 
down  opposite  her.  “No;  you  are  look- 
ing uncommonly  well,”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  dropped  his  eyes.  It 
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sounded  as  though  he  had  relinquished 
in  that  moment  some  unformulated  pos- 
sibility. 

Comc',  let  us  give  our  orders  and  have 
that  over  with/’  she  said.  I am  so 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  for  a talk. 
There  is  something  I want  to  say  to  you. 
I have  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  to 
say  it,  if  the  ehanee  ever  came.  \^nien 
the  waitress  is  disposinl  of — ” 

Wliat  will  you  have?”  he  asked,  tak- 
ing the  card  from  lua*  hand. 

‘‘  Oh,  I haven’t  looked  at  all  the  prices 
yet !” 

“ I am  going  to  order  for  you/’  he 
^^aid,  irapcricfUsly. 

“Oh  no!”  siie  protested.  Then  she 
glan(*ed  up,  caught  his  look,  and  laughed. 
“ Oh,  when  you  put  on  that  do-or-di** 
expression  I know  better  than  to  oppose 
you!  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.” 

She  leaned  back  with  folded  ham  Is  and 
watched  him  with  an  amused  smile  while 
he  gave  their  order. 

“ You  liavei/t  lost  your  skill,”  she  said, 
when  they  were  again  alone.  “ That  was 
a most  sophist icnted  combination.”  Then 
suddenly  she*  leaned  toward  him  across 
the  table.  “Aren’t  we  having  a good 
time  ? Don’t  we  get  along  togeth(*r  laaui- 
tifully?  Ami  think  how  we  uscmI  to 
ipjarrel ! Always,  and  about  everything! 
d’hat’s  what  I wanted  to  talk  to  you 
alxMit.  I have  found  out  trlnj  we  qiiar- 
relb'd.  I have  wanted  so  to  explain  it 
all  to  ynu.  1 almost  thought  of  writing 
you  a letter,  but  you  never  can  be  surf* 
a letter  won’t  be  misumlerstood,  ami  I 
thought  w(*’d  probably  im‘et  some  time 
in  the  natural  (xnirse  of  events.  I foiiml 
out  all  al)out  it  in  a book,  and  it  was 
so  int(‘rest  ing.” 

The  waitress  r<‘turned  with  tla  ir  gi’ajK'- 
fruit,  and  Rita  waited  until  she  had 
d(‘parted. 

“ It  was  in  a cleve*!*  essay  by  a famous 
physician,”  sla*  resumed,  (‘ag(‘rly.  “ it 
was  all  about  the  difb‘rent  kinds  of  ego- 
tism that  b('s(‘t  us — ‘ Tangents  of  the 
Ego,’ — and  it  tells  the  diff(‘rent  ways  in 
which  ])(f)ple  betray  wlaai  they  an*  off 
the  normal.  And  irritation  with  ])eo[)le 
♦hey  are  fond  of  is  <»n<‘  of  them.  It  has 
a regular  naiiK — oikioinania.  ^ Lov(*rs 
quarrel  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,’  he  says. 
Yf*u  can  imagine  if  that  (li<ln’t  app(*al 
to  me!  It  was  so  exactly  the  way  sparks 
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us(?d  to  fly  whenev(‘r  we  were  together. 
And  the  point  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  it  was  purely  pathological, — merely 
a diseased,  or  at  least  an  erratic,  con- 
dition of  the  nerv(*s.  just  because  we 
were  in  love  with  each  other!  Isn’t  that 
interesting?” 

His  hand  was  shaking,  but  he  tried  to 
keep  his  voice  steady.  “ I don’t  sec* 
what  difference — ” 

“Oh,  dont  you?”  she  cried,  with  sur- 
prised reproach.  “ Why,  I think  it  makes 
a tremendous  difference,^ — all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  I used  to  think  that 
the  trouble  was  that  we  were  not  really 
mated,  you  know, — that  we  had  made  a 
mistake  in  marrying,  and  that  our  souls 
did  not  really  belong  together,  and  that 
that  was  why,  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  we  were  always  irritating 
each  other  and  bringing  out  hateful  sides 
of  our  natures  that  w^e  never  showed  to 
any  one  else.  Tliat  was  really  what  made 
me  so  desperately  unhappy.  I wanted 
to  be  nice  to  you;  T was  constantly  think- 
ing, when  you  were  away,  of  what  I 
v/oubl  say  and  (b)  to  please  you  when  you 
came,  and  yet,  wh(‘n  yoTi  did  come,  you 
v’ould  b(.‘  sun*  to  arouse  a little  fii*nd 
in  me  that  would  prompt  me  to  say 
• •xasperating  things,  though  souK'times  I 
eleiieluxl  my  bauds  and  shut  my  teeth 
until  I trembled,  to  keep  from  s])etikiiig. 
It  was  so  wrong  that  at  last  it  s(*emt‘d  as 
though  the  only  thing  to  do  wa<  to  break 
it  all  clear  off  and  take  a fresh  start.’’ 

“Do  you  in(*an  that  you  think  now 
(hat  was  a mistake?’’  h(*  asked,  bluntly. 

“Oh  no.  T think  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do.  We  wen*  making  things  worse 
ev(*ry  day, — and  each  other.  It  was  an 
impossilde  situation.  I have  b(*en  so 
mueli  happier  sincf*. — so  much  fr(M*r  in 
spirit.  llav(‘n’t  yon  ?” 

He  di<l  not  answer. 

“Honestly!  Haven’t  you?”  she  per- 
sisted. 

“In  some  ways. — ])erhaps.” 

“ Oh.  nf  eours(‘  T know  tlu're  are  things 
to  regret.  We  did  love*  eaeli  oth(*r.  In 
<pite  of  all.  And  that  is  just  th<*  ])oint 
I wa-  (‘oining  to.  T thought  that  <»ur 
Ix'ing  so  hat<*ful  to  each  f)tlH‘r  was  a sign 
that  thf  re  was  no  real  lf>v(*  b(‘twe<Mi  u<, 
and  that  was  wliat  ma<le  me  f<*el  tinally 
that  it  was  wiekcfl  to  try  to  keep  it  up. 
Rut  when  1 fouml  out  that  it  wa-.  in- 
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stead,  a si^^rn  that  we  icere  in  love,  and 
that  our  nerves  were  tense  to  the  point 
of  irritability  as  a consequence,  why,  it 
lifted  from  me  that  terrible  sense  of 
being  fundamentally  wrong!  We  were 
only  superficially  wrong!  Of  course 
that  was  enough  to  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  live  together,  but  it  was  a very 
different  matter  from  the  other.  We 
didn’t  need  to  live  together;  but  I could- 
n’t live  with  myself  unless  I believed  in 
my  own  soul-integrity.  I was  so  excited 
when  I found  out  that  it  was  something 
that  was  understood  scientifically,  and 
had  a medical  name  and  all,  that  I 
wanted  to  telegraph  you  to  look  up  that 
book.  But  then  I was  afraid  that  you 
would  not  see  the  application  unless  I 
explained  it  to  you,  so  I decided  to  wait 
until  I should  see  you  some  day.  But 
you  are  not  eating  anything!” 

Brown  managed  a laugh,  though  it 
seemed  somewhat  hysterical.  “ No.  You 
see,  I am  out  of  the  habit  of  eating  and 
probing  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
soul  at  the  same  time.  Either  one  or 
the  other  is  occupation  enough  to  absorb 
my  entire  attention.” 

She  laughed  sympathetically.  I know ! 
You  always  did  hate  my  tendency  to 
analyze  myself,  and  you,  and  our  feel- 
ings, and  everything  else.  And  it  made 
me  so  impatient  to  have  you  grow  dumb 
when  I wanted  to  talk  about  the  things 
that  were  to  me  the  most  interesting  and 
important  things  in  the  world.  That  is 
just  an  illustration  of  the  situation.” 

If  I understand  you  correctly,”  he 
said,  slowly,  looking  not  at  her,  and  try- 
ing hard  to  keep  the  queer  throbbing  in 
his  throat  from  shaking  his  voice,  “you 
think  that  if  we  had  understood  the 
superficial  nature  of  the  strange — antag- 
onism that  kept  us  constantly  on  edge, 
we  might  have  learned  to  ignore  it,  prac- 
tically, and  fall  back  upon  the  (essential — 
love,  which  you  admit  drew  us  together.” 

Her  eyes  shone.  “ Yes,  that  \vould 
have  been  the  ideal  outcome.” 

“Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use — ” 
lie  had  to  pn^ss  his  lips  together  to  keep 
from  betraying  the  despicable,  contempt- 
ible tremor  which  was  running  now 
through  his  whole  body. 

She  shook  her  head  thoughtfully. 
“ No.  We  can  talk  these  things  over 
now  just  because  we  are  not  in  love. 


Don’t  you  see?  We  never  could,  before. 
If  that  relation  were  re-established — 
Oh,  I would  never  dare  risk  it,  even  if 
it  were  possible.  But  I think  it  would 
be  quite  impossible.  The  love  was  killed, 
finally.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  It 
simply  couldn’t  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
that  we  created  between  us.  Now  that  it 
is  gone,  we  are  free  to  be  intelligent 
friends.  Why,  I haven’t  hated  you  once 
since  you  sat  down  at  this  table!  Does- 
n’t that  prove  that  I don’t  love  you  any 
more?  I have  simply  been  awfully  glad 
to  see  you,  and  to  have  this  chance  to 
tell  you  what  I had  discovered  about  the 
pathology  of  our  heart-breaking  experi- 
ence. You  see,  there  are  our  souls, 
which  are  fixed  quantities  and  eternal; 
and  then  there  are  our  temperaments, 
which  are  something  like  floating  clouds 
draped  around  our  souls, — very  unman- 
ageable, and  kind  of — chemical.  We 
don’t  know  just  what  the  reagents  are 
going  to  be  until  we  try.  Is  reagents 
the  right  word,  or  do  I mean  reactions? 
Never  mind ; you  know  what  I mean. 
And,  as  I was  saying,  the  very  fact  that 
we  can  talk  together  like  this  about  thing:^ 
that  always  made  our  temperaments  curl 
up  and  crinkle  all  around  the  edges  be- 
fore, proves  that  the  other  relation — the 
deeper  one,  between  our  souls — has  been 
— disconnected.  And  it  is  better  for  us, 
even  if  I have  grown  a trifle  thin  in  the 
process,  and  your  hair  has  turned  gray 
over  the  temples, — though  I think  it  is 
astonishingly  becoming  to  you.  But  I’m 
awfully  glad  to  have  seen  you,  and  I 
shall  always  be  thankful  to  that  dear  old 
stupid  Dr.  Ogden.” 

“ But  there  is  something  that  I have 
to  say  to  you,”  he  exclaimed,  as  she  rose 
and  picked  up  her  gloves.  “ In  fact,  I 
came  up  on  purpose  to  see  you  about  it, 
though  I didn’t  expect  to  find  you  when 
I came  in  here  to-day.  It  is  a matter  of 
— business,  that  I think  you  ought  to 
know  about.  It  may  be  important,  or  it 
may  not.  But  I can’t  talk  here.  Where 
can  I — If  you  have  no  engagement  this 
afternoon,  can’t  you  drive  out  the  river 
boulevard  with  me?  That  will  give  me 
a chance  to  explain  the  matter.  It  has 
bothered  me  a good  deal,  Rita.  I didn’t 
know — But  I think  you  would  wish  me 
to  deal  frankly  with  you.  I must  have 
a chance  to  talk  at  more  ease  than 
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hore.  Can’t  you  come  with  me  ? I’ll 
telephone  for  an  auto.” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  looking  at 
him  with  gravely  considering  eyes. 

You  would  go  with  any  other — 
friend,”  he  urged,  nervously. 

She  nodded.  I’ll  go.  There’s  no  rea- 
son why  we  shouldn’t,  of  course.  IIow 
long  are  you  to  be  in  town  f ’ 

^ly  business  was  simply  to  see  you. 
1 shall  go  back  to-night.” 

“ Very  well.  I’ll  wait  in  the  recep- 
tion room  down  - stairs  until  you  get 
the  riKU'hine  up.  You  know  where  to 
tiiul  me.” 

He  nodded,  and  left  her  without 
further  words.  As  he  walked  hastily 
across  the  room,  her  eyes  followed  him, 
and  as  she  notc'd  the  changes  in  him  her 
face  grew  grave.  He  looked  a good  deal 
more  than  two  years  older.  She  won- 
dered whether  it  was  true  that  a man, 
despite  his  superior  strength  in  some 
directions,  is  really  more  helpless  alone 
than  a woman.  lie  looked — neglected. 
Oh,  life  was  x)uz7ling! 

As  she  took  her  place  beside  him  in 
the  automobile  a few  minutes  later,  she 
could  not  repress  a hasty  hope  that  no 
one  whom  she  knew  would  see  her.  For 
pride  she  would  let  herself  look  about 
to  see  if  she  were  observed.  Let  people 
wonder  and  gossip  if  they  would!  But, 
nevertheless,  she  was  conscious  of  a sense 
of  relief  when  they  got  away  from  the 
crowded  streets  down-town,  and  out  into 
the  (juieter  reside  n(*e  region  where  way- 
farers were  f(‘W.  And  then  th(‘  brilliant 
'^undiinc  of  the  day  and  the*  spring  air 
acted  on  lier  like  wiiK',  and  slie  gave  her- 
self up  to  lh(*  pleasure  of  the  swift  mo- 
tion. li(‘r  eyes  s])arkled  as  she  leaned 
forward  witlj  an  unconscious  smile  on 
her  eager  face. 

‘‘  Isn't  it  perf(‘ctly  beautiful  to  go 
whirling  along  like  thisi' — almost  like  a 
diseinl)0(lied  spirit.  After  being  shut  up 
in  an  oflict*!  I had  forgolten  how  delir- 
iou'^  it  (*oul(l  make  one  just  to  l)reathe 
the  air.  I f(H‘l  so  dissipated!” 

She  was  laughing,  but  he  frowned  as 
tlioiigh  she  had  hurt  him.  The  office 
is  not  ]iec('ssary.  You  would  not  acc(*pt — 

“Of  (*ours('  not.  How  could  1?  I 
dr»]i't  prelcinl  to  like  l;eing  a stenographer, 
but  T like  it  b('tt(‘r  than  the  alternative. 
However,  that’s  a mere  incident.  Don’t 


let’s  talk  about  it.  I was  only  ex- 
plaining why  I feel  so  childishly  ex- 
cited at  getting  out  into  the  country  in 
this  way.  I suppose  it  is  what  Omar 
calls  the  fire  of  spring.  Why  is  the 
spring  more  like  fire — or  wine — than  any 
other  season  ?” 

He  laughed  helplessly.  “You  know  I 
never  could  answer  your  conundrums, 
ft’s  just  becausi^  it  is — the  spring!” 

“ But  I do  want  to  understand  the  in- 
side reasons  for  things!  I saw  a jok'* 
in  a paper  the  other  day  about  a man 
who  was  saying  that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
up  wdth  all  the  new  inventions,  and  that 
he  didn’t  really  understand  the  theory 
of  electric  lighting;  and  a woman  an- 
swered: ‘Why,  it  is  perfectly  simple. 
You  just  press  a button,  and  the  light 
appears!’  Yes,  I know  it  sounds  funni(T 
to  have  it  be  a woman  who  says  that, 
but  I believe,  after  all,  that  that  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  man  than  of  the  woman.  Or,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  true  for  women  only  in 
regard  to  mere  externals  like  machinery 
and  electricity,  that  don’t  really  count, 
and  that  you  can  hire  some  one  to  take 
care  of!  When  it  comes  to  real  things, 
like  the  way  you  feel  in  the  spring,  1 
want  to  know 

“ Perhaps  it  is  the  new  gown.” 

“ That’s  flipi)ant.  And  1 was  in  ear- 
nest. And  two  years  ago  it  made  me 
furious  when  you  took  up  that  tone.  If 
1 had  only  understorKl  then,  as  I do  now, 
the  real  inside  reason  for  your  talking 
in  that  way,  it  would  have  saved  lo!s 
of  unhappiness.” 

He  .stared.  “What  is  my  real  inside 
reason,  then  ? I’d  like  to  know." 

“Oh,  (‘gotism  again,”  she  laughed. 
“ The  egotism  of  sliyness,  this  tim<^ 
You  ar(‘  not  indifferent  to  matters  hu- 
manly important, — you  can’t  be.  It  is 
mily  a mannerism.  You  put  on  flippancy 
to  cover  your  self-consciousness.  You 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  indelicate  to  lay 
your  soul  bare!” 

“ But  what’s  the  use  of  looking  in- 
side of  yourself  all  the  time  ? You  never 
can  know.” 

“What's  the  use  of  living?  Just  to 
)n<iJ:e  you  look  inside,  as  I think.  And 
if  you  can’t  know  absolutely,  you  can 
g(‘t  a working  hypothesis,  which  will  save 
you  from  churning  your  life  up  into  a 
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chaos.”  She  fell  silent,  and  by  the  brood- 
in*?  look  in  hc*r  eyes  he  knew  that  she 
had  srone  for  the  moment  far  from  the 
sunshine  of  the  day. 

Brown  had  been  conscious  for  some 
blocks  that  they  were  approaching  the 
house  that  had  held  their  home  during 
the  stormy  years  when  they  had  lived 
togetlicr.  He  had  realized  it  with  sud- 
(i(*n  discomfort  when  it  was  too  late  to 
<*hang(*  tludr  course.  To  turn  out  to  go 
arouiul  it,  when  there  was  no  obstruction 
for  an  excuse*,  would  be  too  obvious.  lb* 
determintMl  to  by  swiftly  and  not  look 
up.  But  as  li(‘  reacbed  the  coriuux  souk* 
iniuu*  impulse  tb.at  took  no  ae'count  of 
his  will  ma<I(*  his  eye  turn  straight  to 
the  s4*cond-st<.ry  windows  that  had  Ix'en 
their  own. 

liita  caught  the*  glance. 

J have*  often  woiulercd  why  that  flat 
has  n(‘ver  lK‘(*n  renteel,”  she  said.  It 
is  by  far  the*  most  desirable,  an<l  it  has 
beeui  standing  vacant  ever  since  we*  gave 
it  up. 

Brown  did  not  answer  for  a moment. 
The*!!  he*  said,  with  an  effort  to  se*ein 
e*asual,  “I  lu'ver  diel  give  it  up.”  lie 
aveudee]  b(‘r  (*ye  as  he  added,  a trifle 
laTn(‘ly,  ‘‘I  didn't  know  but  what  I miglit 
have*  oc(*asion  to  be  in  te)wn  on  busine*ss 
from  time  to  time,  and  I hate  hotels, 
you  know." 

“ ^ <*s,"  she  saiel,  thoughtfully. 

They  we*nt  on  in  sile‘n(*(*  afte*r  that  for 
some  minut(‘s,  and  J)re’^ently  the*  close- 
se*t  buildings  luul  yie‘ld(*d  to  the*  scat- 
1ere*(l  bous(‘<  of  the  outskirts,  anel  th(‘se 
in  turn  bad  given  way  to  vacant  spaces, 
until  the*  Ixndevard  was  flowing,  a rivulet 
of  town,  tb.rough  the  tie*lds  anel  groves 
of  the  indulutable*  country. 

Idie're's  a thre'ate‘ning  look  coming 
over  those  edouds,"  Brown  said,  afte*r  a 
tina*.  We  may  1m*  in  for  a wetting.  T 
1k>P(*  you  won't  ininel.” 

She*  noddl'd  absently. 

‘‘  Sliall  we  t urn  back 

‘‘Ob  no,"  she  said,  quie*kly.  “ Oo  right 
on.”  Siunetbing  in  h(‘r  hcightene‘d  <*olor 
and  the*  lift  of  her  head  made*  him  look 
at  her  again,  anel  then  he  saw  that  while 
he  had  been  obsi'rving  the  clouds,  she  had 
had  h(*r  e*y(‘s  fixed  on  a pro(a*ssion  of 
automobile's  which  was  roming  toward 
them.  Half  a dozen  cars  were  tearing 
to  town  eui  the  re-turn  track. 


“ The:‘y  are  coming  in  from  the*  Coun- 
try Club,”  she  said. 

Almost  as  she  spoke  they  wbizze*d  by, 
and  though  Brown  diel  not  inti'iid  to  look 
up,  he  raisenl  his  hat  as  he  saw  that  Kita 
was  bowing — with  the  air  of  ice*(l  courtesy 
whi(*h  he  knew  so  well!  lie  was  soriy  for 
lier.  lie  had  bec'ii  thoughtless  to  e*\j)oM 
her  in  this  wa.y  to  the  curious  glan<*es  of 
their  old  “set.'’  He  leM>k(*d  at  he*!*  anx- 
iously. Her  eye  was  flashing,  'rheii  all 
at  once  she  caught  his  loeflv  and  lauglu'd. 

“Oh,  what  eloe's  it  matti'r^  It  may 
ke'cp  the*m  from  gossi])ing  about  some 
one  else*!” 

Last  there  came  a car  alone*,  with  a 
young  man  and  a gray-ha ire'd  woman  in 
it,  anel  as  it  passexl.  Brown’s  c.ves  and  the 
driver's  met  anel  lockeel  for  an  instant, — 
anel  he  was  conscious  that  his  clutch  id’ 
the  wheel  was  making  his  finge  rs  numb. 

“ Whe>  was  that  with  Frank  Hal- 
lowell  he  askeel. 

“ His  moth(*r." 

He  lemked  straight  ahead. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you  aljout  Hal- 
lowell,”  lie  said,  slowly.  “ In  fact,  that 
is  the*  busine^ss  that  brought  na*  up." 

“lnde*e'dr 

He*  me*t  her  bright,  e*old  glance*,  anel 
kne'W  that,  in  spite*  e)f  he*!*  e*ffort,  he‘r 
Me*rv*‘s  liael  be'cn  jangle'el  in  the*  last  fe*w 
minute*s.  anel  also  that  he*  had  intre»duce‘el 
his  subje*e*t  baelly.  But  he  stumble*el  on, 

“Don't  think  T have*  be*e*n  sj)ying  on 
you.  1 haven’t.  At  le*ast  ne)t  in  any  way 
that  you  we)ulel  mind,  I think.  But  tbe*re* 
was  one  thing  that  T fe*lt  I must  kne)w — 
fe>r  a re'ason — and  that  was  wlu'the  r then* 
was  any  possibility  of  ye)ur  wishing  te) — 
marry.  So  I aske*el  Be*rtie*  He'rreui  te)  te*ll 
me*  if  there*  was  an.v  ge>-sip  e)f  that  sort — 
I kiu'W  he*  we)uld  he*ar  it  if  the*re‘  was; 
anel  he*  le)lel  me*  about  Halle)we*ll.’' 

“Did  he*  liave*  mue*h  to  te*!!?"  she 

askeel,  e*e)ldly. 

“ Xo.  Me*re-ly  enough  to  make*  me*  fe*(‘l 
that  1 must  (*ome  and  ask  ye)u  the 

straight  eiue*<tion, — eb)  .vou  wish  to  mar- 
ry Hallowe*lir’ 

She  turiK'd  her  fae*e*  from  him  and 

loe)ke*d  e)ut  eiver  the*  gre'cning  ti(*lds  past 
whie*h  tlie*y  flew. 

“ Do  you  think  I am  like-ly  te)  care* 

for  further  ex])e*riment ing she*  askeel. 
anel  the*re  was  a bitte*rne'<s  in  be*r  voice* 
that  hurt. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
let  one  unfortunate  ex^x^riment  spoil 
your  life,”  he  said,  steadily.  “ I am  not 
so  egregious  an  egotist  as  to  wish  that  it 
should.  Some  time,  if  not  now,  you 
may  wish — All  I want  to  know  is 
whether  the  time  has  come.  If  not,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  If  it  has — ” 

‘‘  Have  you  anything  to  say  against 
him?”  she  asked,  sharply. 

‘‘Hallowell  is  the  best  fellow  I know.” 
Then  what  is  it  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  dumbly  for  a moment, 
as  though  he  could  not  force  his  lips  to 
speak.  Then  a sudden  sharp  spatter  of 
rain  in  their  faces  gave  him  for  the  mo- 
ment an  excuse  for  evading  her  question. 

We’re  in  for  a shower, — a heavy  one, 
by  the  looks  of  it.  We  can  reach  the 
Country  Club  quickest;  I’ll  run  in  there.” 

He  turned  from  the  boulevard  into  the 
private  road  of  the  club,  familiar  enough 
to  them  both  in  the  past,  and  ran  his 
machine  to  shelter.  He  was  just  in  time, 
for  as  Rita  sprang  up  the  steps  into  the 
club-house,  a flash  of  lightning  cut  across 
the  heaped-up  clouds,  w^hich  had  sudden- 
ly gone  black,  and  let  loose  a shower  that 
was  like  a cloudburst.  Rita  ran,  laugh- 
ing, across  the  large  room,  and  while 
servants  hurried  to  rescue  things  on  the 
porches  she  looked  out  across  the  lawn 
to  the  willow-fringed  river.  The  trees, 
clinging  desperately  to  the  green  veil 
in  which  the  spring  had  vround  them, 
were  bent  almost  to  the  ground  before 
the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  the  great- 
dropi)ed  rain  came  in  following  waves 
that  filled  the  spaces  Ix^tween  with  filmy 
white.  In  a minute  Brown  joined  her. 
She  looked  up  with  a laughing  excite- 
ment that  took  his  sympathetic  under- 
standing for  granted. 

Isn't  it  glorious?  So  big!  It  seems 
to  blow  and  wash  all  little  things  away. 
I innh'vsfand  a storm.”  She  looked  at 
it  ('iigerly,  intently,  for  a while,  as 
though  she  were  f('asting  her  eyes  ui)on 
it.  Then  she  turiuxl  res(>lutely  away  and 
dropped  into  a low  chair  which  faet'd 
toward  the  room. 

“ You  did  not  finish  what  you  were 
saying,”  she  said. 

lie  caiiK'  and  l(*an(‘<l  against  t\w  table 
near  her,  but  h<‘  semned  to  find  it  <]iflieult 
to  begin,  and  she  prompte<l  him  with  a 
trace  of  impati(*nee. 


“ Let  us  suppose  that  I do  intend  to 
marry  Frank  Hallowell, — what  then?” 

You  can’t,”  he  said,  in  a very  low 
voice.  “ There  was  a case  decided  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  a while 
ago — I don’t  suppose  you  paid  any  at- 
tention to  it — which  nullified  the  decree 
of  divorce  in  a case  like — ours.  It  in- 
volves a technical  point — a matter  of 
jurisdiction.  If  any  question  were  ever 
raised,  it  would  govern  our  case  as  well. 
It  need  make  no  practical  difference  to 
us,  of  course,  unless  you — wish  to  marry. 
Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the 
record  clear.  If  we  could.” 

She  was  leaning  forward,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  staring  at  him  breath- 
lessly. 

‘•Then  I am  still  your  wife?”  she 
asked,  in  a daze. 

“ Does  the  idea  make  you  wretched  ?” 
he  asked,  nervously. 

“It  is  somewhat  — upsetting.”  She 
paused  unsteadily.  “ TTow  long  have  you 
known  this?” 

“ About  §ix  months.  I didn’t  know 
just  what  to  do  about  telling  you.  It 
wasn’t  necessary  to  bother  you  unless — ” 

There  was  a sound  of  voices  and 
excited  laughter  in  the  anteroom  as  some 
one  else  came  rushing  in  from  the  drive- 
way to  escape  the  storm.  Then  the  door 
of  the  room  was  flung  open,  and  a man, 
dripping  with  the  rain,  stood  in  the  door- 
way for  an  instant,  looking  in  at  them. 
Then  he  dropped  the  door  shandy,  and 
they  lu*ard  him  running  up-stairs.  It 
was  Hallowell. 

Brown  had  straightened  up  instantly. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  searchingly  upon  her 
face,  on  which  the  color  had  sensitivel.v 
flamed  out. 

“ Shall  I go  up  and  explain  to  him  ?” 

“ No !” 

“ Are  you  sure  ?” 

She  look<‘d  up  defiantly.  “ Why  ex- 
plain anything,  if — ” 

“ If  he  has  a right  to  know,  that  comes 
first.  Then  we  will  have  to  consider — ” 

“He  has  no  such  right,”  she  cut  in, 
coldly.  “ He  has  been  a good  friend, 
and  T have  not  (*ared  to  keep  many.  But 
as  for  marrying, — I have  no  intention 
of  marrying  him  or  any  one  else.  Oh, 
I am  through  with  all  that!”  She  put 
her  hands  uj)  for  a moment  to  her  face, 
pressing  the  tips  of  her  fingers  hard 
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A WIDELY  underlying  interest  in 
journalism,  of  which  average  hu- 
manity can  scarcely  have  suspect- 
ed itself,  has  been  manifested  by  the 
comment  made  on  Mr.  George  Harvey^s 
Bromley  Lecture  at  Yale  University  in 
March  last.  No  doubt  the  uncommon 
frankness,  clearness  and  boldness  of  the 
lecturer^s  opinions  on  journalism  as  re- 
lated to  ethics  and  i)olitics  had  a good 
deal  to  do  in  exciting  comment.  Most 
people  have  really  no  preoccupations 
concerning  these  matters ; some  who 
have,  conceal  them.  Mr.  Harvey  be- 
lieves, and  openly  says  he  believes,  that 
journalism  should  be  completely  and  for- 
ever kept  from  the  taint  of  political 
ambition,  whether  through  the  favor  of 
prince  or  people,  whether  through  the 
pride  of  appointment  or  the  flattery  of 
election.  He  holds  that  the  journalist 
should  be  independent,  not  only  of  his 
own  counting-room,  but  of  his  own  read- 
ing public.  He  affirms  that  though  the 
journalist  is  probably  born  rather  than 
made,  he  is  all  the  better  for  being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  a scholar  and  a gentle- 
man after  being  born,  and  that  the 
shaping  hand  of  the  university  can  be 
most  usefully  employed  in  giving  him 
moral  and  mental  force.  He  brushes 
aside  the  prevalent  superstitions  in  the 
way  of  his  convictions,  which  we  have 
stated  so  briefly  and  barely,  and  we  think 
he  will  carry  the  readers,  as  he  seems 
to  have  carried  the  hearers,  of  his  lecture 
with  him.  He  certainly  must  do  so 
where  ho  has  the  advantage  of  illustra- 
ting journalism,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  from  former  journalistic  types; 
and  one  must  heartily  wish  him  all  the 
help  which  the  university  can  give  him 
in  enforcing  his  positions  regarding  the 
journalism  of  the  future.  What  the  uni- 
versity can  do  in  broadening  the  mind 
and  deepening  the  conscience,  it  will  bo 
welcomed  in  doing  for  the  jouruulist, 
as  Mr.  Harvey  imagines  him,  for  he 
totally  rejects  the  notion  that  the  jour- 
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nalist  is  all  the  better  without  the  intel- 
lectual training  which  carefully  directed 
study  gives  men  of  other  professions,  and 
he  refuses  to  accept  the  practical  news- 
paper haan’s  ideal  that  the  journalist’s  su- 
preme duty  is  to  make  the  people’s  pleas- 
ure his  business,  and  his  final  wisdom  is 
to  get  the  most  money  out  of  it. 

Journalism  is,  of  course,  a financial 
enterprise,  a way  of  earning  a livelihood, 
but  so  is  medicine,  so  is  the  law,  so  is 
literature,  so  is  the  church,  so  is  sci- 
ence, so  is  the  drama,  so  is  war,  even, 
but  it  is  very  much  more,  as  each  of 
these  callings  is  very  much  more;  and 
the  journalist  must  have  a soul  above 
the  money  that  is  in  his  newspaper,  as 
the  doctor,  lawyer,  author,  scientist, 
actor  and  soldier  must  have  a soul  above 
the  money  that  is  in  the  profession  he 
lives  by.  In  fact,  the  hard  sayings 
which  Mr.  Harvey  addressed  to  the  youth 
of  Yale  University,  if  they  took  them  to 
heart,  could  not  have  left  them  the  hope 
of  honor  or  distinction  in  journalism, 
save  upon  some  such  ground  as  these 
are  won  in  other  employs.  None  who 
heard  him  could  have  supposed,  for  in- 
stance, that  success,  except  of  the  basest 
sort,  could  be  achieved  by  a Democratic 
journalist  who  wrote  Republicanism,  or 
the  reverse,  or  by  an  editor  who  con- 
ducted a new8pax)er  opposed  to  his  own 
convictions,  though  here  and  there  a uni- 
versity youth  may  have  heard  that  such 
things  have  been. 

But  probably  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  listened  to  the  Bromley  lecturer 
were  of  a psychological  rather  than  an 
ethical  bent.  Probably  such  of  them  as 
had  a notion  of  “ going  into  journalism  ” 
were  asking  themselves  how  much  they 
were  born  fit  for  it,  and  how  much  they 
must  yet  be  made  fit  for  it,  rather  than 
how  far  they  could  serve  a high  and  good 
end  when  they  got  into  it.  Neither  would 
such  a preliminary  inquiry  have  been 
out  of  place;  their  fitness  for  journalism 
was  the  first  question  which  must  be 
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answered  for  those  wishing  to  achieve 
the  noblest  things  in  it;  and  we  will  own 
that  it  is  a very  attractive  phase  of  the 
whole  question  for  the  disinterested  ob- 
server. Of  recent  years,  not  perhaps  the 
most  recent,  many  university  youths 
have  gone  into  journalism  out  of  the 
many  more  who  have  desired  to  do  so, 
and  if  most  of  these  may  have  halted 
with  their  feet  permanently  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  where  they 
were  required  first  to  place  them,  that 
is  no  reason  for  denying  that  some  were 
destined  to  mount  it  to  the  top.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  such  as  have  achieved 
this  eminence  were  peculiarly  and  spe- 
cially qualified  for  it,  and  it  would  be 
edifying  to  ask,  although  we  may  never 
positively  know,  how  they  were  qualified 
for  it. 

A prime  qualification  for  success  in 
any  art,  trade,  or  profession  is  the  love 
of  it,  though  love  alone  will  by  no  means 
bring  success  in  it.  The  love  must  be 
reciprocal;  that  is,  the  vocation  must 
desire  its  follower,  for  reasons  which 
there  is  no  finding  out,  and  which  must 
remain  as  much  a mystery  to  him  as  to 
any  of  his  witnesses.  She  was  love- 
worthy,” says  Heine,  in  treating  of  a 
more  passional  case,  ^^anJ  he  loved  her; 
but  he  was  not  love-worthy,  and  she 
loved  him  not.”  The  fond  youth,  uni- 
versity-bred or  self-made,  may  have  ever 
so  great  a desire  for  journalism,  but 
journalism  will  have  no  desire  for  him, 
unless  he  has  the  peculiar  charm  for  it 
which  commands  affection  in  all  cases, 
lie  can  only  prove  the  fact  by  trying, 
and  by  longing  to  try  with  a longing 
that  excludes  the  hope  of  every  other 
reward  beside  the  favor  of  the  art  he 
wishes  to  espouse.  Riches,  fame,  jwwer 
may  be  in  the  event,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  in  the  quest.  The  wish  to  succeed 
in  it  for  its  own  sake  must  be  his  first 
motive,  and  the  sense  of  success  in  it 
must  be  his  first  reward;  those  other 
things  must  be  left  to  add  themselves, 
without  his  striving  for  them.  So  far  as 
he  strives  for  them,  they  will  alloy  and 
dilute  his  journalistic  success. 

If  we  are  paraphrasing  Mr.  Harvey 
again,  without  reinforcing  his  meaning, 
it  cannot  be  helped,  for  he  has  so  fully 
covered  the  ground;  but  if  it  could  be 
helped,  the  pleasure  of  finding  ourselves 


in  accord  with  a practised  and  practical 
journalist  in  an  ideal  of  the  art,  or  trade, 
or  profession,  might  well  tempt  a more 
succinct  and  suggestive  commentator  to 
mere  expatiation.  If  anything  more 
original  is  latent  in  our  gloss,  it  must 
appear  from  the  wish  to  recognize  that 
charm  in  the  calling,  which  it  seems  to 
us  is  peculiarly  potent,  and  which  makes 
itself  felt  on  every  level  of  journalism. 
The  poor  space-rater,  the  powerless  slave 
of  assignment,  the  lowly  interviewer, 
will  feel  it  as  keenly  as  the  proudest 
writer  of  leaders,  the  freest  special  cor- 
respondent, the  managing  editor,  or  that 
yet  more  supernal  authority,  the  editor 
himself,  whose  dignity  no  qualification 
could  enhance.  Possibly  the  soldiers  in 
the  ranks  are  more  subject  to  this  name- 
less, this  well-nigh  indefinable  allure  ’ 
than  their  superiors,  for  their  zeal  is 
apparently  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  their  subordination.  Their  love  of 
their  newspaper,  their  devotion  to  its 
service,  their  pride  in  its  repute,  and 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  its  success,  is  something  as  baffling 
to  the  alien  as  an  Englishman’s  loyalty 
to  his  King,  and  is  as  wholly  unrhymed 
and  unreasoned  to  themselves.  No  doubt 
their  passion  is  in  proportion  to  their 
innate  fitness  for  their  work,  but  there 
are  many  journalists  of  every  grade  who 
would  all  but  die  for  their  paper,  and 
are  yet  not  very  good,  or  not  the  best 
editors,  managing  editors,  leader-writers, 
special  correspondents,  space-raters,  as- 
signment men,  or  interviewers.  These 
are  willing  to  spend  years,  or  whole  lives, 
in  the  endeavor  to  be  better  in  their 
kind,  and  are  humbly  glad  of  any  im- 
provement, though  they  are  conscious 
that  it  still  leaves  them  fatally  below 
the  best.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  we 
see  in  every  craft  and  calling,  and  which 
fills  them  all  with  fair  to  middling,  es- 
sentially second-rate  doctors,  lawyers, 
preachers,  painters,  actors,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, and  what  not. 

If  we  attempted  to  tell  what  the  charm 
of  journalism  is,  we  should  perhaps 
have  to  say  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
being  at  the  centre  of  things,  of  being 
in  the  secret  of  the  world,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  life.  If  some  persistent  in- 
quirer demanded  what  we  meant  by  this, 
we  should,  no  doubt,  shirk  a direct  reply. 
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and  should  try  to  put  him  off  with  still 
obscurer  generalities.  Yet  we  believe 
there  is  a meaning  in  our  words,  and  that 
the  reader,  if  he  considers  them  well, 
will  perceive  that  they  imply  that  po- 
tentiality of  prophecy  which  is  the  most 
flattering  of  all  its  possibilities  to  the 
human  soul.  The  journalist  stands  near- 
est the  universal  heart;  in  fact,  he  is  in 
it,  and  he  knows  first  how  the  events, 
which  are  the  material  of  history,  must 
affect  it,  before  they  are  transmitted  to 
the  universal  brain,  and  there  intel- 
lectualized  into  the  universal  conscious- 
ness. Twelve  hours  or  twenty -four 
hours  before  these  events  become  a part 
of  common  experience,  he  has  felt  their 
impact,  analyzed  them,  assimilated  them, 
and  put  them  in  the  way  of  common 
knowledge.  A fire,  a fraud,  a murder, 
a divorce,  a financial  panic,  a rumor  of 
war,  an  elemental  catastrophe,  a terrible 
disaster,  is  transmuted  by  means  of  his 
personal  chemistry  before  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
which  it  never  reaches  in  the  form  of 
which  he  is  previously  sensible  as  an 
intimation  from  omnipotence.  Whether 
as  a mere  reporter,  or  as  an  ultimate 
editorial  authority,  he  has  in  his  degree 
appropriated  and  characterized  it,  and 
his  world,  a great  or  small  part  of  the 
race,  receives  it  in  his  interpretation. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  average 
journalist  is  aware  of  being  a prophet 
of  this  sort;  very  probably  he  will  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  he  is  of  any 
such  mystical  make;  but  his  ignorance 
of  it  will  not  affect  the  fact.  If  he  ever 
comes  to  a perception  of  his  place  and 
use  in  the  cosmos,  he  will  probably  find 
it  something  like  this;  he  will  discover 
that  his  role  in  the  great  drama  of  life 
is  vaticination  from  perfectly  ascertained 
premises;  his  position  is  that  of  a seer 
always  prepared  to  act  in  obedience  to 
the  axiom, 

“ Don’t  never  prophesy  unless  ye  know.” 

His  peculiar  knowledge  of  to-night  will 
be  the  common  knowledge  of  to-morrow; 
but  all  the  same  it  is  foreknowledge  to- 
night. If  he  finds  no  allure,  no  charm 
in  this,  he  will  not  become  a great  jour- 
nalist, though  he  may  find  the  strongest 
allure,  the  most  potent  charm  in  it,  and 
yet  not  become  a great  journalist. 


‘‘  But  how,”  the  trembling  under- 
graduate, longing  to  ‘‘go  into  journal- 
ism,” will  ask, — “ how  am  I to  learn 
whether  I am  fit  for  journalism  or  not?” 

“ The  way,”  we  should  answer,  “ is 
not  a royal  road,  for  there  is  none  to 
this  learning  more  than  to  any  other. 
If  you  imperatively  desire  to  ascertain 
your  fitness  or  unfitness,  you  must  try 
by  taking  a place  on  a newspaper.  You 
will  soon  know  whether  you  are  jour- 
nalist enough  by  nature  to  be  improved  by 
experience.  Unless  you  have  the  money 
to  buy  a newspaper,  as  some  successful 
journalists  (not  the  best  type)  have  done, 
you  will  probably  not  be  able  to  test 
yourself  on  the  highest  or  the  higher 
planes ; you  will  be  allowed,  however, 
if  your  friends  have  interest,  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  journalism  as  a reporter. 
This  is  by  no  means  a contemptible  op- 
portunity. Good  reporters  are  almost  as 
rare  as  good  poets,  and  to  show  yourself 
a good  reporter  is  to  put  yourself  in  a 
foremost  line  of  advancement.  But 
managing  editorships  are  as  diflScult  of 
attainment  as  major-generalships,  and 
there  is  no  promotion  by  seniority.  Still, 
there  must  be  managing  editors,  and  it 
will  be  largely,  if  not  essentially,  your 
own  fault  if  you  do  not  become  one.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  vague  and  evasive 
answer  we  should  make  to  any  specific 
inquiry.  The  general  question  of  how 
the  university  may  give  a particular 
training  for  journalism  lends  itself  to 
much  the  same  treatment.  In  its  aca- 
demical department,  the  university  af- 
fords “the  education  of  a gentleman,” 
which  nobody,  not  even  a gentleman, 
can  have  too  much  of;  but  it  does  not 
afford  the  education  of  a lawyer  or  a 
doctor  or  a preacher;  this  is  given  in 
particular  schools,  though  whether  there 
can  ever  profitably  be  a school  of  jour- 
nalism remains  to  be  seen.  Of  course  a 
university  newspaper  on  the  lines  of  the 
ordinary  newspaper  of  commerce  could 
always  be  educatively  tried,  and  could 
be  de-amateurized  by  adherence  to  the 
strict  business  basis  of  the  uncloistered 
journals.  That  is,  when  it  did  not  pay 
its  expenses  and  something  over,  it  could 
teach  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  journal- 
ism by  ceasing  to  be.  Such  an  enterprise 
would  give  the  requisite  journalistic 
training  in  the  practical  way,  but  neces- 
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WE  speak  in  a general  way  of  .the 
art  of  prose  literature  without 
being  able  to  say  just  what  it 
is,  and  the  better  the  literature  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  define  the  art  of  it.  The 
ars  poetica  is  instantly  intelligible,  at 
least  in  its  outward  forms.  The  imag- 
inative values  which  we  demand  of  the 
poet  belong  also  to  prose;  but  in  the 
modern  novel  or  essay  of  the  highest 
imaginative  order  we  find  nothing  that 
exactly  corresponds  to  those  formal  obli- 
gations which  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  or 
the  painter  cannot  escape.  In  what  sense, 
then,  is  modern  imaginative  prose  an  art? 

Surely,  we  think,  there  must  be  an  art 
of  fiction,  and  we  are  reassured  of  this 
by  several  able  treatises  in  which  the 
development  of  this  art  has  been  traced 
from  the  earliest  story  writing  to  the 
novel  of  our  own  time.  But,  whatever 
light  these  careful  analyses  may  throw 
upon  the  course  and  progress  of  fiction, 
they  do  not  help  us  in  those  extremely 
modern  instances  of  writers  who  have 
discarded  all  the  canons  that  were  former- 
ly considered  indispensable  to  the  art. 
Even  as  to  past  examples,  what  is  pre- 
sented in  such  works  is  not  their  art,  but 
their  place  in  the  course  of  a merely 
technical  development. 

If  we  say  that  it  is  imaginative  values 
which  constitute  the  art  of  any  work, 
we  may  be  on  the  right  track  if  we  are 
able  to  discern  just  what  kind  of  imag- 
inative values  distinguishes  the  prose  of 
to-day  not  only  from  that  of  any  other 
period,  but  from  all  creative  work  in 
earlier  times  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  call  art.  For  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  think  of  art  as  something 
separate  from  life.  In  the  plastic  arts, 
in  painting  and  in  instrumental  music, 
the  artist  worked  in  alia  materia,  in 
marble,  color,  and  tone;  but  this  differ- 
ence implied  no  contempt  of  life  any 
more  than  man^s  other  uses  of  Nature 
did — it  was  but  the  mastery  of  materials 
for  the  expression  of  his  creative  imag- 


ination, a reinforcement  of  human  pos- 
sibilities, an  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
art  beyond  the  limit  of  bodily  expres- 
sion in  dance  and  song  and  in  dra- 
matic representation. 

So  far  art  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  enhancement  of  life,  an  outward 
translation  of  its  tension.  It  is  when 
we  regard  the  theme  that  we  see  how 
life  was  belittled  in  the  presence  of 
the  old  art,  dwarfed  by  alien  gran- 
deurs, eclipsed  by  an  unnatural  radi- 
ance, overmastered  by  a remote  tension. 
The  earliest  choric  and  lyric  forms  had 
in  their  violent  ecstasy  been  linked  with 
the  terrible  spells  of  superstition.  In 
later  creations  of  his  imagination  man 
was  forever  projecting  a monstrous  super- 
man which  outfaced  and  overshadowed 
him.  In  the  more  subdued  embodiments 
of  Hellenic  art  and  in  those  of  the  later 
art  which  was  of  Hellenic  inspiration, 
while  there  was  a freer  play  of  human 
genius  and  more  perfect  expression  of 
the  beautiful,  associated,  at  least  in 
sculpture,  with  the  human  form,  still  in 
the  theme  the  superhuman  guise  was 
dominant;  gods  and  demigods  strode 
alongside  man  and,  in  stature  and  deed, 
overtopped  him. 

In  the  Iliad  mortals  are  but  the  tools 
of  the  gods.  Homer  presents  a few 
plainly  human  groups,  and  from  his 
description  of  Achilles’s  shield  we  may 
infer  that  in  relief  work  of  that  kind 
representations  of  the  familiar  scenes  of 
every-day  life  were  not  uncommon.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  the  gods  as  portrayed 
by  Homer  are  themselves  swayed  by 
human  passions  and  subject  to  human 
frailties,  but  this  is  mere  mock-humanity. 
In  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and 
medieval  art,  including  what  is  classed 
as  the  greatest  poetry,  from  Homer  to 
Milton,  the  projections  of  the  imagination 
are  not  in  simply  human  terms  and  do 
not  disclose  simply  human  values. 

The  inhuman  and  superhuman  dis- 
guises, reflecting  distempers  of  thought. 
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fancy,  and  feeling,  make  the  old  arts 
and  poetry  seem  alien  to  us.  We  may 
deliberately  build  a new  cathedral,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  an  anachronism.  We  can- 
not revive  the  spirit  which  inevitably  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  erection  of  these 
edifices,  which  to  medieval  peoples  were 
their  homes  more  intimately  in  thought 
and  feeling  than  were  the  houses  in  which 
they  dwelt.  The  masterpieces  of  medieval 
painting  appealed  to  souls  preoccupied 
by  a strange  other-worldliness,  and  por- 
trayed humanity  under  stresses  only 
monstrously  imaginable.  These  are  far 
away  from  us,  who  are  seeking  to  know 
what  our  world  really  means  for  us  in 
all  its  possibilities  and  what  are  the  real 
values  of  human  existence.  A paint- 
ing like  Michelangelo’s  ‘^Last  Judg- 
ment ” is  as  impossible  now  as  a poem 
like  Paradise  Lost.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  turn 
aversely  from  the  old  art — not  from  its 
beauty  and  formal  excellence,  which  have 
an  everlasting  appeal  to  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility, but  from  its  meanings,  which  seem 
to  us  so  remote  from  reality.  We  are 
haunted  by  its  beauty,  the  embodiments 
of  which  we  cherish — repeating  eclectical- 
ly old  forms  of  architecture  in  our  own, 
gathering  together  in  galleries  the  orig- 
inals or  copies  of  old  statues,  friezes,  and 
paintings — to  awaken  or  keep  alive  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  every  new 
generation.  The  study  of  these  embodi- 
ments, however  divorced  they  may  have 
been  from  all  that  seems  to  us  really 
significant  in  human  life,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  study  of  the  Human- 
ities. The  evolution  of  the  creative 
imagination  is  indeed  paramount  above 
all  else  in  human  history  in  its  appeal 
to  our  intellectual  interest;  apart  from 
what  it  is  as  a disclosure  of  genius,  it 
registers  civilization. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  extremely 
modern  period  which  is  identical  with  the 
new  psychical  era,  we  find  that  there  is 
a new  art  as  well  as  a new  literature. 
The  plastic  arts  reached  their  highest 
perfection  centuries  ago,  and  we  only 
repeat  old  forms  in  fresh  combinations. 
But  painting  has  had  its  modern  trans- 
formation along  the  same  lines  as  lit- 
erature, abandoning  traditional  disguises 
and  symbols.  The  impressionistic  tend- 
ency prevailed  at  the  same  time  in  paint- 


ing as  in  x>o^try,  fiction,  and  other  forms 
of  imaginative  prose;  and  both  in  art 
and  literature  the  tendency  persisted  in 
BO  far  as  it  yielded  true  imaginative 
values.  The  art  of  painting  has  been 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  past 
during  the  last  two  generations  with  as 
much  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  truth 
as  the  best  novelists  have  shown  in  that 
field.  Abbey  is  as  painstaking  as  Hew- 
lett, and  his  genius  is  as  spontaneous. 
Landscape-painting  is  giving  Nature  her 
true  investiture — that  which  is  purely 
her  own  — not  merely  following  pre- 
Raphaelite  suggestion.  The  work  is 
creative,  discerning  in  things  their  soul 
and  temperament,  unveiling  the  charms 
that  Nature  wooes  us  by.  Painting  has 
forsworn  allegory;  and  religious  subjects 
are  no  longer  treated  symbolically. 

The  drama  considerc^d  as  an  art — that 
is,  something  for  stage  representation — 
has  won  its  recent  distinctions  in  the 
lines  of  the  new  realism. 

It  may  perhaps  be  fairly  claimed  that 
in  painting,  the  drama,  and  poetry  cer- 
tain features  distinctive  to  modern  prose 
were  first  foreshadowed — ^that  the  trans- 
formation in  these  arts,  involving  the 
divestiture  of  old  fashions  and  the  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  a psychical  renas- 
cence, was  going  on  long  before  it  was 
apparent  in  fiction.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  case  of  poetry.  The  relation 
of  Wordsworth  to  all  that  we  recognize 
as  modernity  was  more  direct  and  in- 
timate than  that  of  any  novelist  in  his 
generation.  Browning  was  the  chief  in- 
spirer  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  influence  of  these 
poets  is  felt  more  in  prose  than  in  ix^etry. 
That  is  the  significant  fact,  showing  that 
the  tendencies  they  intimated  naturally 
found  a freer  and  ampler  expression  in 
prose  than  in  their  own  field  of  art.  If 
poetry,  because  of  its  form,  has  a recog- 
nized limitation,  the  representative  arts 
are  still  more  restricted. 

More  than  any  other  art,  music,  in  its 
modern  development,  aligns  itself  with 
the  imaginative  prose  literature  of  the 
present  era.  Of  course  there  can  be  no 
direct  comparison  between  these  so  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  expression;  but  we  think 
of  music  along  with  literature  because 
of  the  pervasive  intimacy  of  both  in  our 
modern  life  and  culture.  It  seems  as  if 
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music  were  forever  striving  to  become 
articulate,  and  as  if  literature,  in  its 
farthest  reaches,  sought  to  express  mean- 
ings beyond  the  range  of  any  vocabulary. 
While  music  is  under  an  obligation  more 
precise  than  that  of  any  other  art — one 
that  is  exactly  mathematical — yet,  be- 
cause it  inhabits  not  space  but  time,  it 
seems  to  escape  definite  confinement.  It 
can  be  communicated  by  printed  signs, 
carrying  in  these  its  exact  architecture, 
and  be  as  widely  reproduced  as  any  form 
of  publication,  suffering  no  such  modi- 
fication of  values  as  is  incident  to  the 
reproduction  of  painting.  It  has  varying 
degrees  of  exaltation,  but  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  literature  and  every  other 
form  of  artistic  expression,  that  it  can 
never  be  degrading.  Its  development, 
which  has  been  alongside  that  of  modern 
prose,  has  shown  a like  variety  and 
amplitude  of  expression,  and  in  each 
the  appeal  is  more  and  more  of  a psychical 
character,  in  a region  of  sensibility  where 
meaning  and  feeling  are  inseparably 
blended,  without  notional  alloy.  The 
transformation  in  the  art  of  music  from 
its  earliest  to  its  present  appeal  has  been 
concurrent  with  that  of  human  sensi- 
bility itself.  From  its  old  obsession  of 
the  feet  it  has  become  a modest  and  even 
tentative  seizure  of  us,  taking  us  as 
thought  takes  us,  lingeringly,  hesitantly, 
waiting  upon  our  souls.  Is  it  not  in  this 
way  that  our  best  prose  novel  and  essay 
appeal  to  us? 

The  art  of  pictorial  illustration  in 
black  and  white,  while  it  has  achieved 
notable  triumphs,  especially  in  periodical 
literature,  in  the  graphic  representation 
of  our  every-day  life  and  in  sketches  of 
travel,  has  done  its  best  for  fiction,  in 
the  portraiture  of  character,  giving  ex- 
treme visualization  to  the  imaginative 
creations  of  the  novelist.  The  artists 
who  have  succeeded  Cruikshank,  Ten- 
niel,  Doyle,  Du  Maurier,  and  Leech,  and 
whose  work  is  so  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  our  foremost  illustrated  magazines, 
have  done  their  part  toward  a plainly 
human  portraiture  of  life,  and  they  have 
not  been  merely  the  followers  of  writers 
in  this  advance.  They  might,  perhaps, 
justly  claim  that  they  led  the  way — that 
they  were  the  first  to  abjure  insipid 
types  of  merely  physical  beauty,  the  first 
to  depend  confidently  upon  unliterary  in- 


tentions and  values;  and  this  confident 
dependence  is  the  chief  distinction  of  the 
best  contemporary  fiction. 

While  a general,  or  at  least  casual,  sur- 
vey of  the  art  of  the  past  brings  vividly 
before  us  features  and  associations  which 
are  alien  to  us,  and  thus  likely  to  beget 
aversion, — especially  when  we  refiect  upon 
the  remoteness  of  this  old  art  from  the 
plain  realities  of  human  life, — yet  our 
closer  regard  shows  a modern  transfor- 
mation— which  is,  after  all,  only  a mar- 
vellous sequel  of  less  striking  changes 
that  were  going  on  from  the  beginning 
of  civilization  — a transformation  like 
that  which  has  been  effected  in  human 
life  itself ; and  we  see  that  we  have 
changed,  and  art  with  us, — that  we  have 
a new  art  because  we  have  a new  hu- 
manity. The  earlier  projections  of  the 
imagination  reflected  life,  but  with  re- 
fraction, as  in  a mirage,  because  life  it- 
self had  not  found  its  centre  and  there- 
fore had  not  attained  its  true  realization; 
thus  it  must  have  had  its  tension  and 
exaltation  outside  of  itself,  taking,  in  all 
forms  of  art,  shapes  that  were  magnificent 
and  imposing  but  unreal.  Now  that  life 
has  come  home,  art  is  homely. 

So,  after  this  brief  survey  of  those 
kinds  of  creative  work  which  it  has  been 
the  universal  custom  to  call  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  consideration  of  that  radical 
transformation  whereby  these  arts  have 
responded  to  our  modern  psychical  sen- 
sibility, thus  becoming  an  intimate  part 
of  our  present  culture,  we  come  back 
to  our  original  question:  In  what  sense 
is  the  imaginative  prose  of  to-day  an  art? 

If  we  were  considering  the  fiction,  the 
histories,  and  the  interpretative  essay  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, we  should  find  very  little  to  even 
suggest  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  little 
we  might  find — say,  in  Addison  and 
Steele,  in  Lamb,  Hazlett,  and  De  Quin- 
cey — would  be  so  different  from  our  new 
literature,  so  allied  to  an  older  order  by 
formal  elegances  or  rhetorical  devices 
of  style,  as  to  be  hardly  pertinent  to  our 
immediate  purpose.  It  would  not  occur 
to  any  critic  to  speak  of  the  art  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Down  to  the  Victorian 
era,  and  in  the  case  of  very  much  of  the 
fiction  of  that  era,  the  novelist  was  lim- 
ited— even  Jane  Austen  was — ^by  the 
superficiality,  or,  we  might  better  say,  the 
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externality,  of  the  theme;  the  treatment 
was  of  human  life,  but  confined  to  ob- 
vious features,  traits,  and  situations. 
There  is  the  same  style  of  treatment  in 
a good  deal  of  contemporary  fiction,  a 
theatrical  exaggeration  of  external  fea- 
tures often  serving  for  effectiveness 
and  rather  cheap  entertainment.  It  may 
be  called  art,  but  it  is  a poor  species  of 
that  old  art  which  depended  for  its  effect 
upon  false  similitudes. 

When  we  speak  of  the  art  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  of  Conrad,  of  Hichens,  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  we  mean  something  quite 
different — something  so  unlike  the  older 
art  that  we  must  say  that  either  it  is  not 
art  at  all  or  a wholly  unprecedented  art. 

The  very  content  of  the  art,  the  kind 
of  human  phenomena  emerging  at  the 
stage  of  psychical  evolution  which  we 
have  reached,  is  unprecedented.  All  the 
old  signs  fail  us;  the  well-worn  tokens 
have  given  place  to  an  ever-fresh  coinage. 
The  creations  of  the  human  spirit  are 
wholly  its  own,  born  of  it,  not  made  in 
conformity  with  any  logical  proposition 
or  mental  notion,  and  they  bear  no  stamp 
of  extraneous  authority ; whatever  of 
divinity  they  may  have  is  in  their  purely 
human  genesis.  The  whole  meaning  of 
that  designation — “ the  son  of  man  ” — is 
restored  to  a humanity  which  nearly  two 
thousand  years  after  the  advent  of  the 
Gospel  has  come  to  the  worldly  instead 
of  the  other-worldly  or  saintly  acceptance 
of  it.  “ The  fruits  of  the  spirit  ” are  not 
limited,  as  to  their  nature  or  their  scope, 
by  the  narrow  definition  imposed  by  pu- 
ritanical or  any  other  arbitrary  judgment 
as  to  what  is  the  chief  end  of  man. 

If  we  were  going  on  in  the  old  way, 
making  much  of  myth  and  of  traditional 
fancies  and  symbols  and  customs,  seek- 
ing dramatic  effects  that  are  only  out- 
wardly impressive,  courting  empty  but 
picturesque  splendors,  our  imaginative 
literature  would  still  continue  to  create 
the  art  which  has  always  been  associated 
with  a distorted  similitude  of  life.  But 
this  is  not  the  gait  of  that  humanity 
which,  almost  within  the  limit  of  two 
generations,  has  emerged,  taking  its  own 
shape  and  growing  into  its  full  stature 
on  the  psychical  plane,  with  interests  and 
desires  that  find  satisfaction  only  in  hu- 
manly real  issues  and  values. 


In  the  vast  field  thus  ox)ened  for  a 
new  employment  of  the  imagination  in 
the  embodiment  and  interpretation  of  a 
real  world  and  a real  humanity,  our  prose 
literature  most  intimately  and  pervasive- 
ly appeals  to  the  newly  awakened  sensi- 
bility. It  deals  with  phenomena  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  engaged  the 
genius  of  earlier  times  that  old  canons 
have  gone  meaningless  as  the  old  fashions 
have  become  obsolete.  The  writer  stands 
so  near  to  life  that  his  imagination  takes 
the  tension  native  to  that  life,  along  with 
its  real  feeling,  shape,  color,  and  rhythm- 
This  is  the  new  art  of  prose. 

But  apart  from  this  general  designa- 
tion of  the  art  there  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered that  which  gives  it  its  infinite 
diversity  through  the  individual  genius 
of  the  writers.  The  new  conditions,  un- 
like the  old,  break  up  conformity  and 
compel  individuality  of  expression.  Our 
writers  are  not  grouped  in  classes  or 
schools.  Whatever  characteristics  they 
have  in  common  belong  to  the  new  at- 
titude of  literature  toward  life  and  the 
world;  but  each  one  sees  with  his  own 
vision  and  according  to  his  native  pow- 
ers, his  comprehending  heart  and  feel- 
ing mind.  Here  we  touch  upon  unde- 
finable  possibilities. 

Prose  has  this  advantage  over  other 
arts,  that  while  these  can  exist  only  as 
each  meets  its  formal  obligation,  it  alone 
can  dispense  with  the  rigid  forms  of 
outward  tension  without  disintegration. 
In  this  relaxation  lurks  also  its  peril; 
disintegration  lies  in  wait  for  it,  through 
the  loss  of  vital  tension — of  the  inward 
pulse,  tone,  vibrancy,  which  belong  to 
life.  Another  danger  is  in  the  treachery 
of  its  medium  of  expression — the  ease 
with  which  a word  or  a phrase,  under 
the  misguidance  of  a too  ready  fancy, 
may  blur  or  displace  reality — the  facile 
generalization  which  blots  out  the  values 
of  the  particular. 

The  novelist,  while  avoiding  refraction 
in  his  representation  of  life,  must  give 
objectively  the  reflection,  however  sub- 
jective his  impression,  and,  though  shun- 
ning the  stress  of  the  theatrical  and  the 
picturesque,  must  present  the  dramatic 
movement  and  picture,  learning  from  the 
old  masters  clear  and  firm  delineation, 
lest  his  work  seem  less  real  than  theirs. 
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“ Ice-l)ox.’'  Haicl  Misa  Madison,  very  slowly 
and  distinctly,  pointing  to  the  oven. 

Alfece  box,*’  repeated  Ludka  with  ad- 
mirable docility. 

‘'Oven,'*  said  Miss  Madison,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  icc  chest. 

l..udka,  jiarrotlike,  repeated  the  word. 

Anne  looked  out  of  the  window'  and  her 
old  slunilders  shook. 

“ Coal,”  went  on  Miss  Madison,  lifting  the 
lid  and  touching  the  ice. 

The  coal  naturally  w'as  next  said  to  be  ice, 
and  the  epithets  of  hot  and  cold  were  in- 
verted. At  this  point  Tom,  the  aged  stable- 
man, unable  to  resist  temptation,  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  old  house-dog 
Timothy,  wagging  his  tail,  followed.  Ludka 
at  sight  of  Timothy  gave  an  exclamation  of 
plcasuro  and  stooped  to  pat  the  dog’s  head. 

' That’s  a baby,”  said  Tom. 

**  Baby,  babv,’’  repeated  Ludka,  innocently. 

“ WhjBt  now',  Tom!”  said  Anne,  with  a 
clmke  in  her  voice,  but  she  took  it  upon  lier- 
self  later  in  the  day  to  go  Tom  one  better, 
by  telling  Ludka  that  the  cleaning-w'oman’s 
baby  was  a dog. 

That  first  morning  Miss  ^fadison  succeeded 
in  turning  the  kitchen  accessories  topsy- 
turvy, and  the  imparted  instruction  Ixdng 
duly  confirmed  and  re[)eated  by  tlie  patient 
Ludka,  the  lesson  for  tlu‘  day  w'as  done,  and 
she  retired  to  rest  from  her  exertions. 

The  siinph*  rule  of  two  well  learned,  the 
more  dillicult  one  of  inverted  threes  was  in 
time  approached.  With  an  egg.  an  onion, 
and  a potato  on  the  table  the  rule  of  three 
was  demonstrated, 

“ Egg.”  said  Miss  Madison,  with  her  finger 
on  the  onion.  ” Potato,*’  pointing  to  the  egg, 
and  “ Onion,”  lifting  up  tlie  innocent  potato. 
So.  every  morning,  the  useful  object  lessons 
proceeded,  and  to  Anne,  (juite  unable  to 
master  the  com|)licated  system  of  necessary 
inversions,  was  h'ft  the  no  less  arduous 
and  needful  task  of  stimulating  emula- 
tion by  attractive  wiles  of  e\ainj)le.  So  be- 
tw'oeii  them  in  a short  time  Ludka  de- 
veloped into  a very  useful  and  competent 
domestic.  Tr)W'ard  the  end  of  the  third 
month  following  Ludka*s  installation  in  the 
houseliold.  Miss  Madison  felt  that  her 
lahorious  instnietioii  had  brought  forth 
such  satisfying  results  that  she  might  wdth 
saf(dy  indulge  lier  long  latent  dt'sire  to 
ent*‘rtain  at  large.  therel)y  not  only  dem- 
onstrating the  rapid  and  surprisingly  suc- 
cessful result  (»f  lH*r  own  ])eciiliar  metho^l 
of  training,  hut  in  a«lditi(>ii  repaying  several 
more  formal  old igat ions. 

The  liinelu'on  in  view'  was  destined  to  l)e  a 
su(M*ess  indeed.  From  the  stM'viie^^  of  tlie 
delicate  bouillon  in  tlie  LowcstolTt  cups  to 
tin*  eonsuinmat ioTi  of  tlu*  <lelieious  syllabidi, 
the  varied,  simple,  and  aitfully  (hos(*n 
courses  ran  with  charm,  preeisiou.  and  pla- 
cidity. Liulka,  iMM'omingly  attired,  Ixdiaved 
in  an  exponeneed  and  eapahh*  manner 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired:  while  Anne, 
behind  the  friendly  shadow’  of  a screen, 
watelied  (‘very  move  between  the  serving  of 
the  dishes  and  forestalled  any  mishap. 


In  the  days  succeeding  the  luncheon  Miss 
Madison  and  Anne  frequently  exchanged  in- 
quiring looks,  punctuated  by  suspicious 
glances  at  Ludka,  who  unconsciously  worked 
on  with  her  air  of  placid  obedience.  Tliey 
w'ere  anticipating  the  foreordained  occur- 
rence. and  soon  they  w'ere  justified.  One 
morning  early  in  September  Anne  entered 
the  library  on  the  heels  of  a confidential  tap. 
and  almost  w’hisi>ered: 

*•  They’ve  got  after  her,  miss.” 

“How  do  you  know,  Anne?” 

*'  Well,  miss,  firstly  she’s  hanging  her 
head  and  dragging  her  feet  about  and  hK>k- 
ing  that  sliamed  and  troubled  that  you  can’t 
help  feeling  a bit  sorry  for  her.  Oh,  I know 
the  symptoms,  as  wiiy  shouldn’t  I,  after  all 
the  experience  I’ve  been  having  with  their 
kind?  She’ll  be  tellin’  you  before  evening.” 

As  Anne  had  prophesied.  Liulka  shyly  ap- 
proached Miss  Madison  that  evening  and. 
with  eyes  dim  with  tears,  haltingly  and  by 
means  of  expressive  signs  and  strange 
sounds,  conveyed  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Stevens 
had  s])read  on  her  kitchen  table  the  golden 
temptation  to  the  great  amount  of  twenty- 
two  dollars  which  w’as  to  he  hers,  Ludka ’s. 
each  month,  if  she  w'ould  leave  Miss  Madison. 
If  Miss  Madison  would  only  pay  her  as  much 
and  keey)  her?  But  Miss  Madison,  for  once 
quite  dense,  only  smiled,  expre.ssod  in  dunih 
show  her  pleasure  at  Ludka's  good  fortune, 
and  dismissed  her. 

At  the  end  of  the  W'eek  Ludka  departed 
with  her  bundle  for  Mrs.  Stevens’s  house  on 
the  hillside. 

” I don’t  think.”  said  Miss  Madison,  with 
a twinkle  in  her  eve,  ” that  I need  trouble 
about  getting  any  one  else.” 

Mrs.  Stevens  was  showing  Ludka  wiiere 
certain  things  in  the  kitchen  w'ere  kept, 
when  tlie  telephone  bell  rang.  Mr.  Stevens, 
who  had  just  left  the  ofiice  in  a great  hurry, 
the  boy  said,  wished  liini  to  tell  Mrs.  Stevens 
tliat  lie  would  bring  Iiis  senior  partner 
home  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Stevens  dropped  the 
rec(*ivor  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay.  She 
had  ahvays  held  the  senior  partner  greatly 
in  awe,  and  tliat  he  should  be  thrust  upon 
her  thus  to  entertain,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out forewarning  or  preparation,  was  annoy- 
ing. Harvey  would  wish  everything  to  be 
very  nice,  and  liere  she  was  with  a new 
maid  to  bre?ik  in.  Then,  as  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  wiio  the  new  maid  was  confronted 
her,  the  cloud  lifted.  Surely  there  w'as 
nothing  to  f(‘ar  from  a graduate  of  Miss 
Madison’s  school  of  training.  If  she  did  a|>- 
])ear  rather  stuyiid,  it  was  probably  only  her 
manner. 

Accordingly  she  hastened  at  once  to  put 
the  lionse  in  jiroper  order  for  the  (x?oasion. 
\\  hen  slie  hurried  into  the  dining-nxmi  for 
a ftwv  moments,  realizing  that  she  had  hut 
sliort  time  to  spare  for  dressing,  Ludka 
had  set  the  table  with  unqiialifieil  corrwt- 
iicss  and  looked  the  personification  of  neal- 
ncs-,  in  black  dress  and  white  apron.  Mr^. 
Stevens  showed  her  the  oysters  ordered 
for  the  occasion. 
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He  Had  Hb  Reasons 

A TEACHER,  in  order  to 
make  clear  to  her 
class  in  arithmetic  the 
fractional  parts,  divided 
an  apple  into  a half  and 
quarters.  Feelinpf  sure 
that  her  method  had  l)oen 
successful,  she  asked  om* 
of  her  bripht  scholars 
which  he  would  prefer, 
the  half  or  a quarter, 
and  he  replied: 

“ ril  take  the  quarter, 
please.” 

Much  surprised,  she 
asked  why. 

” Becau.se  J’ni  not  very 
fond  of  apples.” 


Needed  It 


AWASIIIXCJTOX  mail 
has  in  his  employ 
an  excellent  colored  serv- 
ant who,  among  other 
good  qualities,  exhibits  a thriftiness  un- 
fortunately too  rare  in  his  race. 

One  day  Jim  sought  the  advice  of  his  t‘m- 
ployer  with  reference  to  the  investment  of  the 
sum  lie  had  saved  since  going  **  into  service.” 

“What  interest  do  you  ex|>ect.  Jim?”  ask* 
ed  the  employer. 

“’Bout  fifteen  ])er  cent.,  sah!”  re|died  tin* 
darky,  very  (juickly. 

‘‘  Fifteen  per  cent.,  Jim  I That’s  a lot 
of  money!” 

“ Vas,  sah.  But,  as  I ain’t  got  much 
money,  I has  to  git  a big  per  cent,  to  make 
up.”  explained  Jim. 


Tiik  I.iox.  “ What  do  you  prefer, 
onj  dear,  the  liyht  or  the  dark  meat?'' 


Ambigttofts 

Anew  Orleans  lawyer  tells  of  a mer- 
chant in  that  city  who  was  called  u[K)n 
to  defend  a suit  instituted  against  him  by 
a di.ssatistied  patron.  The  merchant  found 
it  necessary,  just  pnwious  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings,  to  leave  on  a trip  to 
Savannah.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  his 
lawyer  to  telegraph  him  when  a decision  had 
Ihhui  reached  by  the  magistrate  trying  the  suit. 

During  the  first  day  of  his  stay  in 
Savannah  the  New  Orleans  man  was  in 
recei])t'  of  a telegram  from  his  succesJul 
lawyer  reading.  “ Right  has  triumphed.” 

W’hereupon  the  mer- 
chant at  once  despatched 
this  reply: 

“ Appeal  immediately.” 


Why  She  Chose  It 

IT  is  usual,  in  the  family 
devotions  of  a certain 
household  in  Pliiladelphia, 
to  ask  one  of  the  domes- 
tics, who  join  in  the  de- 
votions. to  select  a hymn. 
On  one  such  occasion  it 
happened  that  the  house- 
maid chose  one  of  .such 
an  entirely  unsuitahle 
eharacler  that  the  hea<l 
of  the  house  questioned 
her  as  to  her  selection. 

The  maid  was  reluctant 
to  answer.  Finally,  how- 
ever. she  replied: 

“ 1 took  that  one  Im*- 
caiise  it  is  my  police- 
man’s number.” 
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In  Camp  at  Bir  el-Abd 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


The  Arabs,”  said  the  admirable 
Aboosh,  spurring  the  gray  horsii 
nearer,  ‘‘have  a proverb:  A jour- 
ney is  as  long  as  the  looking  forward  of 
him  who  would  be  at  his  destination.” 
Herein,  to  be  sure,  was  expressed  the 
wise  patience  of  the  desert:  a man  is  as 
weary  as  he  is  wishful  to  be  done  with 
all  travelling.  But  it  had  been  hard 
riding  that  day,  for  aliens — a broiling 
foot-pace  through  the  sands  of  et-Tih — 
continued,  with  urging,  since  the  cool 
wind  of  dawn  had  fallen  flat.  Moreover, 
experience  tempers  all  hardship:  wdio  is 
inured  has  no  feeling.  “It  is  true,  as 
th(\y  say,”  I answered,  “ that  a com- 
plaining man  curdles  all  good  cheer; 
l)ut  the  Arabs,”  said  I,  quoting  a prov- 
i‘rb  I had  heard  in  Damascus,  “ have 
another  wise  saying:  He  who  receives 
the  strokes  is  not  like  him  who  counts 
them.”  “ Patience,”  he  quoted,  prompt- 
ly, “ is  from  Ood.”  T was  able  to  retort. 

“ Patience,  as  the  Arabs  say,”  I an- 
swered, “ is  the  expedient  of  the  man 
whc)  has  no  expedient.”  The  dragoman 
laughed.  “ There  is  yet,”  said  he,  dif- 
fi<l(‘ntly,  “another  proverb:  A gloomy 
look  is  a foreboding  of  ill,  and  a bright 
face  is  like  good  news,”  It  seems  that 
the  desert  philosophy,  current  in  these 
proverbs,  is  at  all  times  and  witliout 
complaint,  to  make  the  best  of  necessity. 

1 made  haste  to  practise  it.  . . . 

Still  was  it  hard  riding;  nor,  search 
the  rolling  yellow  waste  as  we  would, 
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was  there  any  promise  of  an  end.  In  the 
beginning — this  at  the  gloomy  well  of 
Mazaar — a camel-herder  of  those  parts 
had  at  our  mounting  said  six  leisurely 
hours  to  Bir  el-Abd;  but  he  had  proved 
a i)oor  sanguine  liar — a fellow  irrespon- 
sible, like  a child  prevaricating  to 
please.  Wo  were  now  well  forward  in 
the  ninth  hour;  and  a ragged  pilgrim 
from  Tunis,  bound  east  and  yet  within 
sight,  had  foretold  three  more  hours  to 
water,  whence  he  had  come.  Here  was 
a journey,  Jerusalem  to  Cairo,  of  ordi- 
nary most  agreeable;  but  the  resources 
of  distraction  were  now  exhausted: 
Mustafa,  the  camel-driver,  was  squeezed 
dry  of  his  excellent  and  engaging  tales, 
and  must,  said  he,  search  his  memorv 
in  sleep,  to  continue;  the  love-songs  of 
Rachid,  a tattered  camp-follower,  had 
failed,  and  he  was  becoming  an  unfeeling 
machine,  trudging  ahead,  loins  girt,  a 
distraught  and  most  weary  poet;  the 
younger  hhtw'njn  ami  Taiifik,  the  owe 
bobbing  on  a tall  fheliil,  the  other  lazilv 
astride  a nervous,  raw-mouthed  jamy, 
had  tired  of  toss-and-catch,  even  as 
llamed,  the  muleteers^  boy,  had  growi 
out  of  sorts  with  recovering  the  balls 
they  muffed.  Only  AH,  the  Siidanes(‘, 
of  all  onr  comj)any — and  lie  was  desiTt 
born — kejit  himsidf  detaebed  from  travel- 
ling, and  crooned,  lagging  Ixliind,  thi' 
graces  of  his  b(*lovt*d,  bor  lips  ami  bosom 
and  ey(‘s.  which  were  not  to  be  matched, 
it  secmied.  in  all  the  wide  world. 

To  the  cr(*st  of  a hill  and  to  the  crest 

Brotherj.  All  rcirivcrf 
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'J’ltv  ■ PUovm  ufOM  . Jim'^ 


A RAGGED  Bedouin  filling  his  Girbie  at  the  Well 


the  Children  of  Israel  had  reoeivcd  tlic 
manna  of  Heaven-— I wandere<l  upart.  It 
was  a lender  night,  the  dark  gauntly  fallen 
upon  UH,  like  a soft  hlankei  thrown  rn'or 
in  loving  wisdom  by  a mother.  The  lit- 
tle stars  were  out^ — a great,  clcnr-sliining, 
f r lend )y  m iil t i tilde— peopl i ng  the  w i de 
desert  itself,  so  that  no  wanderv^r  might 
justly  cry  himself  forsaken  therein;  and 
a young  moon,  a greater  glory  in  the 
midst  of  these  dear  constant  lights,  had 
now  spread  the  infinite  sands  with  a 
mystical  sheen,  ITen^  was  the  frontier  of 
reality:  Iveyoiid  the  ilrawn  breath  and 
whispering  and  all  finite  eKprr^ssion  of 


When  the  cook  had  worked  that  eve- 
ning miraele  of  a table  spread  bountiful- 
ly in  the  wilderness— this  same  dry  waste 
l»eiiig  the  region  wherein  for  b»rty  years 
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Damascus,  returning  from  some  business 
in  Egypt.  In  Damascus,  being  asked  by 
the  way,  travellers  to  a secret  destination 
reply  that  they  go  by  God’s  Gate,  and  no 
more  is  said;  it  is  an  accepted  form  of 
evasion.  The  Bab  Ullah  of  the  city  opens 
to  the  great  desert.  . . . 

We  reclined  yet  more  comfortably  on 
the  rugs,  in  expectation  of  the  first  tale; 
and  the  dragoman — his  being  the  turn — 
having  renewed  the  coal  on  his  narghile, 
told  the  following  story  of  the  fool  of  the 
Lebanon  hills  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  company.  There  was  once,”  Aboosh 
began,  “a  fool  of  the  Lebanon  hills  who 
centred  his  folly  in  his  little  tabl,  and 
would  beat  that  little  drum  until  the 
neighbors  were  tired  of  the  music.  Hav- 
ing bethought  himself  that  travel  was  a 
salutary  thing,  he  departed  on  a journey; 
and  travelling  far,  he  came  one  night 
to  a desolate  place  in  the  mountains, 
where  was  no  house  to  be  seen,  but  only 
a mill,  situate  by  a tumbling  stream,  for 
the  grinding  of  corn.  But  he  entered  the 
mill,  having  no  other  shelter,  and  was 
presently  aware  that  a great  brown  bear 
was  another  occupant  of  the  place.  The 
bear,  as  you  may  believe,  came  growling 
upon  Half-wit,  and  Half-wit  fled  to  the 
rafters,  where  in  a frenzy,  though  cling- 
ing none  too  securely  to  his  perch,  he 
began  to  beat  his  little  tahl,  much  to 
the  terror  of  the  bear,  which  scrambled 
to  the  door  and  there  began  to  scratch 
for  freedom. 

‘ Ah-ha !’  thought  Half-wit,  ^ if  I can- 
not charm  the  beast,  still  can  I frighten 
him,’  and  continued  to  beat  on  his 
little  tahh 

There  chanced  to  pass  that  way  a 
muleteer,  whose  beast  w’as  overloaded 
with  water-bottles  from  the  Damascus 
potteries:  a fragile  load,  poised  with  dif- 
ficulty on  the  back  of  any  animal.  ‘ Ah- 
ha  !’  thought  he;  ^ here  am  I,  a forlorn 
muleteer,  lost  in  the  night  and  rain;  but 
I hear  the  sound  of  a tahl  and  am  heart- 
ened. Within  is  some  festivity.  I will 
open  the  door  and  join  the  merriment.’ 
Whereupon  he  ox)ened  the  door,  and  the 
brown  bear,  frantic  now  because  of  the 
drum  - drum  - drum  of  the  little  iahl, 
charged  out,  much  to  the  amazement  and 
terror  of  the  muleteer  and  the  muh\  The 
mule,  indeed,  reared  from  the  least, 


slipped  in  the  mud,  and  fell,  shattering 
the  burden  of  water-bottles  beyond  all 
hope  of  usage;  then  bolted  like  an  evil 
spirit,  and  was  seen  no  more  that  night, 
though  diligent  search  was  made.  ‘ Rob- 
ber and  thief!’  cried  the  muleteer,  seizing 
Half-wit  by  the  nape,  ‘ where  are  my 
water-bottles  and  where  is  my  mule  ? 
You  shall  pay  dearly  for  this.  By  the 
Prophet,  I will  take  you  to  Damascus 
and  there  obtain  judgment  against  you!’ 
Nor  would  he  wait  one  moment  to  depart, 
but  made  good  his  hold  on  the  poor  Half- 
wit, and  set  out  for  the  city  in  the  rain. 

‘‘  ^ It  is  true,’  sighed  Half-wit,  as  they 
went,  ‘ that  the  bear  frightened  your 
mule,  and  therefore  all  this  damage.  I 
will  go  with  you  to  Damascus  to  hear 
the  judgment  of  the  Cadi,  for  I am  much 
interested  in  this  intricate  problem. 
Now,’  said  he,  ^ which  is  at  fault,  the 
mule  or  the  muleteer,  the  bear  or  the  poor 
Half-wit?  We  cannot  punish  the  bear, 
which  has  escaped  to  the  mountains,  nor 
yet  the  mule,  which  was,  of  course, 
frightened  by  the  bear;  nor  yet  can  we 
punish  the  muleteer,  who  opened  the  door 
in  confidence.  There  is  nothing  for  it, 
then,  but  that  the  Half-wit  must  suffer.’ 

They  came  at  last  to  Damascus, 
where  for  his  iniquity  Half  - wit  was 
thrown  into  a prison  most  vile;  but  whilst 
there  he  languished,  awaiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  Cadi,  there  came  to  him  a young 
lawyer  of  the  town,  to  whose  sharp  ears 
the  news  of  this  unprecedented  predica- 
ment had  come.  Into  the  care  of  this 
man  Half-wit  committed  himself,  and 
next  morning  went  with  him  to  the  trial 
of  the  case,  at  which  the  lawyer  began 
at  once  to  accuse  the  muleteer  in  no  un- 
qualified way.  ^ You  rascal!’  cried  he,  to 
the  astonished  muleteer,  ^ where  is  this 
man’s  trained  bear?  You  unrighteous, 
thieving  scoundrel!  what  have  you  done 
with  this  man’s  trained  bear?  Are  you 
so  heartless,’  cried  he,  ^that  you  would 
separate  these  loving  friends?  Will  you 
feed  this  man  the  bread  you  have  filched 
from  him?  Will  you  give  him  the  meta- 
liks  he  was  used  to  gathering,  or  will 
you  cast  him,  forsaken  and  shred  of  his 
dear  companion,  upon  the  compassion  of 
an  unkind  world  ?’  By  this  declamation  the 
wise  Cadi  of  Damascus  was  so  moved  that 
lie  immediately  gave  judgment  in  favor 
of  poor  Half-wit.  ‘You  rascally  mule- 
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teerl’  said  he,  ‘ you  will  pay  this  poor  fool 
one  thousand  piastres  for  the  loss  of  his 
trained  bear  or  lie  with  the  robbers  in 
the  dungeons.’  The  muleteer  paid  the 
Half-wit  the  money,  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
difficulty  at  any  cost ; and  Half-wit,  weary 
of  travel  in  a covetous  world,  returned  to 
his  own  town  in  the  Lebanon  hills.  ‘ I 
lived  here  without  a metalik/  said  he, 
^and  was  called  a fool;  but  now  that  I 
am  returned  with  a fortune  they  will 
respect  my  wisdom.’  And  this,”  Aboosh 
concluded,  whiffing  a cloud  of  fragrant 
smoke  at  the  moon,  was  indeed  the  out- 
come of  the  matter.” 

Hamed,  the  muleteer’s  boy,  cast  a bush 
on  the  fire,  which  had  burned  low  during 
the  recital  of  this  long  tale,  and  a multi- 
tude of  sparks  went  roaring  toward  the 
stars.  ‘‘  This  same  Half-wit,  being  then 
in  Damascus,”  said  he,  was  one  night 
besought  by  some  roisterers  to  drink. 

‘‘‘Come!’  cried  they;  ‘drink  with  us.’ 

“ ‘ I am  but  a poor  fool,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Nevertheless,  poor  Half-wit,’  they 
replied,  ‘ come  drink !’ 

“ ‘ You  drink,’  he  answered,  ‘ to  make 
yourselves  what  I am  already.  Why, 
therefore,  should  I drink  V ” 

There  was  a burst  of  laughter  from  the 
company.  The  answer  was  pronounced 
a good  answer.  Indeed,  the  young  mule- 
teer’s tale  was  so  warmly  commended  that 
in  the  flush  of  triumph  he  would  imme- 
diately have  begun  another,  had  not 
Y usef  the  cook  anticipated  him.  “ There 
is  another  excellent  story  concerning  this 
Half-wit,”  he  began;  “but  as  we  are 
a company  of  Moslems  and  Christians,  1 
hesitate  to  tell  it.”  He  was  immediately 
assured  by  both  parties  that  we  were 
neither  Moslems  nor  Christians,  but  fel- 
low travellers,  passing  in  friendship  into 
Eg>T)t.  “ Wo  are  a company,”  he  insisted, 
“ of  Moslems  and  Christians,  and  I hesi- 
tate to  tell  this  tale.”  Eventually  per- 
suaded, however,  that  we  w^ere,  every  one, 
proof  against  animosity,  in  so  far  as  the 
mere  telling  of  tales  was  concerned,  the 
cook  (himself  a Christian)  proceeded: 
“ Falling  in  with  a company  of  Moslems 
on  a Christian  fast-day.  Half-wit  was 
accosted  with  a difficult  problem,  for  it 
was  in  tlie  minds  of  these  men  to  ins\dt 
him.  ‘Observe  that  low-lived,  mangy 
dog,  nosing  the  refuse  for  foul  things  to 
eat,’  said  they,  ‘and  then  answer  us  this: 


Is  the  dog  a Christian  or  a Moslem?’ 
Now,  indeed,  was  Half-wit  fallen  into  a 
trap  of  difficulty  and  perils  for  if  he  said 
that  the  dog  was  a Christian  he  would 
insult  his  own  religion,  and  if  he  said 
that  it  was  a Moslem  he  would  be  beaten 
to  death.  So  he  cudgelled  his  wits,  such 
as  he  had,  and  presently  was  ready  with 
the  answer.  ‘ I have  no  opinion  in  this 
matter,’  said  he.  ‘ Whether  the  dog  is  a 
Christian  or  a Moslem,  it  is  beyond  me 
to  tell,  being  only  a fool,  but  I know  a 
way  of  determining  the  truth.  It  is  not 
a difficult  method,  and  as  I am  much 
interested  in  the  problem  of  this  dog’s 
religion,  I should  like  to  see  it  tried.  Is 
not  this  a Friday?  Very  good;  it  is  a 
Friday.  The  day  is  propitious  for  the 
trial.  Throw  the  dog  a piece  of  meat.’ 

“ They  demanded  an  explanation. 

“ ‘ It  is  a fast-day  of  the  Christians,’ 
answered  Half-wit.  ‘ If  the  dog  eats  the 
meat,  he  is  surely  no  Christian.’  ” 

There  was  no  rancor  in  the  laughter 
which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  cook’s 
excellent  story.  . . . 

Came  talk  of  desert  travel  and  camel - 
thieving:  the  latter  an  honorable  occu- 
pation among  the  Bedouins — the  enviable 
achievement,  indeed,  to  which  the  youth 
of  the  tribes  aspire  and  are  taught  and 
hardened.  Ali,  the  black  Sudanese  cor- 
poral from  El-Arish,  then  entertained  the 
company  by  relating  a curious  experi- 
ence, concerned  with  the  reading  of  foot- 
prints, wherein  there  appeared  to  much 
advantage  a detective  of  those  parts. 
“ When  the  camel  droves  were  last  pass- 
ing over  this  route  into  Egypt  for  sale,” 
said  he,  “ four  Bedouins  of  some  beggarly 
tribe  to  the  south  thieved  ten  of  a mer- 
chant’s three  hiindred  beasts,  the  thing 
being  accomplished  in  the  night,  one  day’s 
journey  from  this  well.  From  El-Arish. 
in  answer  to  the  man’s  complaint,  I was 
sent  with  a small  company  to  recover  the 
camels;  and  there  went  with  us  to  fol- 
low the  tracks  a wise  old  man  possessing 
the  knowledge  of  ilm  el  athr,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  footprints,  who  is  employed  by 
the  English  for  no  other  purpose.  ‘ Here,’ 
said  the  merchant,  when  we  came  to  his 
encampment,  ‘ are  the  hoofprints  of  one 
of  my  ten  camels.’  ‘I  observe,’  said  the 
wise  Bedouin,  ‘that  you  have  come  from 
El-TTamad.  The  camel  is  a male,  not  yet 
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but  observing  only  hoof-prints — selected 
eight  beasts,  which  proved,  indeed,  to  be 
the  stolen  camels,  each  being  marked 
with  the  ivasm  of  the  place  whence  the 
merchant  had  them.  It  is  all  mystery,*’ 
Ali  concluded.  “ I do  not  know  how  he 
managed  the  thing.  He  told  me  it  was 
by  means  of  a science,  which  must  be 
taught;  but  he  would  not  teach  me, 
though  I asked  him.” 

“The  Bedouins  have  a proverb,”  Mus- 
tafa, the  camel-driver,  put  in.  “ They 
say:  A ma!rs  face  is  like  his  feet.” 

“ I have  known  a sheikh  of  the  Su- 
dan,” Ali  answered,  smartly,  “ to  tell  the 
temper  of  a man  from  his  footprints,  but 
never  to  describe  the  length  of  his  beard.” 

Mahmoud,  the  big  muleteer,  burst  out 
laughing;  then  all  the  others,  caught  by 
All’s  tart  wit. 

“And  I,”  Mustafa  insisted,  “have 
known  a poor  Bedouin  of  these  parts  to 
measure  the  stature  and  weight  of  a 
night  robber  by  his  track.” 

“That,”  said  Ali,  “is  a reasonable 
thing — not  magic.” 

They  make  a mystery  of  this  obscure 
science  of  footprints.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a marvellous  thing,  merely  that,  for  ex- 
ample (and  the  thing  is  not  only  well 
known,  but  a familiar  accomplishment), 
a man  should  be  able  to  tell  whence  a 
camel  or  a wanderer — whether  from  city 
or  mountain,  sandy  desert  or  hard- 
bottomed  waste — by  the  imprint  of  his 
feet;  for  the  track,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  not  sharply  defined,  not  an  ac- 
curate mould,  but  a thing  blurred  and 
often  almost  obliterated  by  falling  sand 
and  drift  dust.  The  power,  however, 
goes  much  further  than  this:  even  to  de- 
termining the  weight  of  a camel’s  load, 
his  physical  condition,  whether  pursued 
or  merely  in  haste;  and  to  discovering, 
from  the  footprints  of  a man,  his  tribe, 
and  whether  he  has  passed  steal thfully  or 
openly  (whether  friend  or  foe). 

There  was  more  talk  of  this,  with  these 
simple  folk,  now  drawn  nearer  the  fire, 
listening  in  awe,  as  to  a ghost  story. 
Then  one  of  the  camels — the  seven  were 
lying  just  beyond  the  circle  of  firelight — 
rose  complaining.  Mustafa’s  Ahmed 
slipped  away  upon  his  duty.  Presently  T 
heard  his  guttural  cawing  to  get  the  camel 
again  to  rest;  but  the  beast  would  not 
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down,  and  must  be  beaten — the  boy 
meanwhile  mouthing  great  curses.  I 
wondered  that  a being  so  small  should 
without  peril  to  himself  strike  a crea- 
ture like  this  with  his  fist,  continu- 
ing all  the  time  within  reach  of  teeth 
and  hoofs. 

“ I will  tell  the  khawaja/^  replied  Mus- 
tafa, “ a most  curious  and  interesting 
thing  about  this.” 

Ahmed  had  mastered  the  camel,  and 
now  came  to  his  place. 

“ The  khaxvaja  has  observed,”  Mustafa 
continued.  “ that  a child  may  beat  and 
command  a camel.  It  is  not  because  the 
camel  is  stupid,  nor  yet  because  he  is 
timid;  it  is  because  of  a wise  provision 
whereby  God  suited  him  to  the  weakness 
of  men.  The  camel’s  eyes  are  like 
magnifying  - glasses,  and  increase  the 
stature  of  his  master  seven  times;  where- 
fore he  is  obedient  to  this  gigantic- 
appearing creature.” 

In  Damascus,  too,  I heard  this  super- 
stition. 

The  grave  Bedouin  from  beyond  Da- 
mascus, who  had  listened  with  rising  in- 
terest and  geniality,  now  contributed 
something  to  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
pany, as  if  wishing  to  bear  himself  like 
a man  in  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
She-camels,  he  said,  are  foster-mothers 
to  the  mares  of  the  desert  where  he 
dwelt.  A mare,  said  he,  is  the  chiefest 
possession  of  the  sheikh,  and  also  his  most 
troublesome  burden;  and  a sheikh  with  a 
wife  in  addition,  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
lives  to  regret  his  riches,  being  much 
worried  by  the  ills  of  both  these  delicate 
creatures.  Lacking  grass,  the  sheikh’s 
horse  is  not  sustained  by  the  desert  herbs 
and  bushes,  upon  which  the  camel  thrives 
— not  green  and  succulent  fodder,  but  a 
growth  dry  and  gray  and  often  thorny. 
The  horse  must  be  fed  with  milk,  which 
she  drinks  with  impatient  relish,  so  that 
to  foster  every  desert  mare  is  assigned  a 
milch-camel.  When  the  camels  go  to 
farther  pasturage,  the  hors^  must  accom- 
pany them;  and  upon  long  journeys  cam- 
els must  be  taken,  not  only  to  provide 
milk,  but  to  bear  water  as  well,  a camel’s- 
load  of  water  sufficing  the  horse,  it  is 
said,  for  but  two  days.  The  sheikh’s  satis- 
faction, however,  is  an  adequate  com- 
pensation. It  resides  not  only  in  the 
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pride  of  possession,  but  in  a more  prac- 
tical and  worthy  thing — security  and 
greater  efficiency  in  warfare.  The  camel 
is  a stupid,  lumbering,  slow  - moving 
beast ; the  mare  is  both  gallant  and  clever, 
(juick  to  wheel,  ready  to  charge,  swift 
in  retreat  through  short  distances.  A 
sheikh  goes  to  battle  with  a led  mare, 
which  he  will  not  have  burdened  even 
with  his  armor;  he  mounts  her  only  when 
the  engagement  is  imminent — the  enemy 
in  view,  steel  harness  put  on  in  the  an- 
cient fashion,  the  ancient  weapon,  sword 
or  long  spear,  ready  to  the  hand. 

The  informing  recital  of  the  grave 
Bedouin,  to  which  the  company  had 
listened  with  deepest  attention,  was  now 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  jangling  of 
a millers  bell  and  a great  hullabaloo.  Our 
circle  broke  and  spread  laughing  from 
the  fire;  and  into  the  light  sprang  a small 
figure,  led  by  a halter  in  the  hands 
of  Rachid,  and  wearing  a green  ahba 
of  sheepskin  overhead  and  a bell  about 
the  neck. 

‘‘  What’s  this  ?”  Alioosh  demanded. 

It  is  the  Half-wit  of  the  Lebanon 
hills,”  cried  Rachid,  “ come  to  entertain 
the  Ichawaja  with  his  trained  bear!” 

Proceeded  then  this  hilarious  enter- 
tainment, to  the  accompaniment  of  such 
a joyous  noise  of  bcdl  and  shouting  and 
laughter  as  had  never  before,  I fancy, 
amazed  the  solemn  d(*sert  of  those  parts. 
^‘La,  la!”  sang  Rachid;  and  Ahmed,  the 
camel-boy,  reared  and  danced  and  tum- 
bled until  he  w'as  breathless,  whereupon 
he  stood  on  his  head,  his  lean,  ulcerated 
little  legs  sticking  straight  up  in  the  fire- 
light. He  was  presently  standing  Ix^fore 
the  I'hoff'ojfi . crying,  Bacl’shrrsh  ! hark- 
shcrsJi!'^  but,  then^with  provided,  still  re- 
mained, craving  fas  he  said)  a boon. 

Y(‘sterday,'’  he  1 esonght,  when  the 
khawajn,  riding  his  horse,  passc'd  the 
camels  hi  the  midday  heat,  and  the  camel- 
boys  were  worn,  each  hoy  clinging  to  the 
tail  of  his  camel,  the  I'hairnjn  rode  slowly 
to  conv(‘rse.  The  I'hau'nja  will  rememlK*r 
bet'anse  he  laughed  when  the  red  rooster 
crow(‘d  in  the  crate  on  tlu'  hack  of  my 
camel.  ^ Are  you  iiot  tired  V said  the 
khawnja.  T answered,  ‘T  am  not  tin'd.’ 

^ Yon  have  walked  far  in  the  sand.’  said 
he;  ‘are  yon  not  tired?’  T answered 
again,  ‘ I am  not  tired.’  For  the  third 
VoL.  CXVIT.-No.  701.-82 


time  the  khawaja  put  the  question,  and 
for  the  third  time  I answered,  ‘ I am  not 
tired.’  ‘ For  this  cheerful  behavior,’  said 
the  khawaja,  ‘ I will  once  again  work  the 
magic  of  the  match  when  the  day’s  jour- 
ney is  over.’  But  the  khawaja  forgot; 
and  now  has  come  the  second  night,  and 
he  has  still  forgotten.” 

Fortunately,  the  unkind  forgetfulness 
was  not  hard  to  remed,y;  the  khawaja 
gathered  them  all  near,  and  tur)  *d  grave 
and  distant,  and  smoothed  the  nid,  all 
in  preparation  for  the  magicai  eat  of 
The  Match  That  Cannot  Be  i roken. 
The  desert  had  by  this  time  retiv  led  to 
Its  ancient  solemnity — a silence  .o  deep 
and  wide  and  old  that  the  small  crack- 
ling of  the  fire  was  like  an  irrelig- 
ious disturbance. 

“ A mejidi/^  promised  the  khawaja,  “ to 
the  one  who  surprises  the  secret  1” 

The  attention  was  tragically  earnest. 

“ Now,”  the  khav:aja  began,  Aboosh  in- 
terpreting the  patter  as  fast  as  it  fell 
from  the  khawaja's  lips,  “ I have  here  a 
handkerchief.  The  eyes  of  the  clever 
Ahmed  will  tell  him  that  it  is  an  empty 
handkerchief.  Observe,  Ahmed,  that  I 
shake  it.  I take  it  by  the  corners,  Ahmed, 
and  shake  it.  I shake  it  again.  I show 
you  this  side — I show  you  the  other. 
And  now,  having  convinced  you  that  the 
handkerchief  is  empty,  I spread  it  on 
the  sand,  here  in  the  very  brightest  of 
the  firelight.  Keep  watch.  A mejxdi  to 
the  diligent  observer!  Mahmoud  will 
give  me  a match.  Ahmed  will  himself 
take  the  match  in  his  very  own  hands 
and  discover  that  it  is  a match  like  any 
other  match.  He  will  with  this  pencil 
mark  the  match  with  some  wasm  of  his 
own  invention.  But  the  khawnja  touches 
the  match  — keep  watch  ! — and  it  is 
straightway  Ixvome  the  magical  match 
tliat  cannot  he  broken.  I droyi  the'  mag- 
ical match  nf)on  tin*  magical  handlo'r- 
chi(‘f.  It  is  the  selfsame  match.  It  is 
the  sidfsame  handkerchief.  Ohsiu-ve  mv 
hands;  they  are  empty.  Keep  watch — a 
wpjidi  to  the  diligent  observer.  T roll 
up  my  sleeves.  TluTe  is  still  nothing  in 
my  hands.  T fold  this  corner  of  the 
handkerchief  over  the  match.  T fold  an- 
other— and  the  third,  and  the  fourth. 
And  now  Ahmed  will  with  his  own  hand« 
find  the  match  in  the  folds  of  the  liand- 
kerchief  and  break  it  in  halves.  Listen ! 
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the  moonlit  sand  like  shadows  with  half- 
fledged  wings.  Wellah!  but  the  loosed 
delight  of  that  pursuit — the  triumph  of 
the  capture!  Then  must  the  fleet  Ali 
be  caught,  the  black,  lean-legged  Su- 
danese, which  was  not  hard  to  do  at  all, 
for  at  the  barest  touch  he  screamed  and 
collapsed  like  a tickled  girl.  The  younger 
khawaja  must  take  Ahmed  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  small  Abdullah  be  mounted 
on  the  gigantic  Mahmoud:  whereupon,  a 
lively  tilting,  done  without  mercy — end- 
ing in  the  downfall  of  both.  Ring-around- 
a-rosy — and  the  desert  fairly  groaned 
from  the  vigor  of  the  squatting!  Bull-in- 
the-ring  — a mad  success!  Crack- the- 
whip — and  the  climax  of  earthly  joy  was 
achieved.  We  put  the  camel-boys  on  the 
end  of  the  line;  we  sent  them  tumbling 
head  over  heels — rolling  over  the  soft 
sand  like  rag  balls — far  into  the  farther 
moonlight.  Wellah!  but  they  would  be 
cracked  again.  By  the  Prophet ! the 
thing  must  be  done.  And  we  cracked 
them  with  such  joyous  fervor  that  we 
never  expected  to  see  them  more. 

In  the  uproar  of  laughter  I put  my 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Ahmed.  ‘‘  Are 
you  happy?”  I asked. 

‘‘  By  God!”  he  swore,  his  hands  clench- 
ed with  earnestness,  ‘‘but  T am  ha])py!” 

Mustafa  clamored  to  be  cracked — for 


the  very  joy,  said  he,  of  this  swift  flight. 
We  indulged  Mustafa;  we  put  Mustafa 
where  he  craved  to  be,  and  we  gripped 
hands  with  a new  and  mightier  grip,  and 
we  ran  faster,  and  farther,  and  we  turned 
more  abruptly,  and  we  cracked  the  ohl 
gentleman  clean  out  of  sight  over  the 
ridge  of  a sand-drift. 

“ By  Mohammed!”  he  screamed,  return- 
ing; “but  there  is  a deep  hole  in  the 
desert  where  I alighted!” 

And  with  this  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment came  to  an  end. 

It  was  time  to  turn  in.  The  grave 
Bedouin  had  departed  upon  his  journey, 
having  given  us  farewell  with  many  com- 
pliments. The  camp  had  disposed  itself 
to  sleep.  The  fire  w’as  burned  out.  All 
the  desert  lay  silent  under  the  moon. 
There  was  no  rustle  of  the  palm  leaves, 
no  chirp  or  stirring  anywhere;  the  whole 
world — to  its  uttermost  reaches — was  still. 
I walked  with  the  younger  khawaja  to 
smoke  to  the  camels — the  last  employ- 
ment of  our  day.  Presently  he  looked 
about  upon  the  forms  of  our  people  and 
guest  of  the  night. 

“ These  fellows  are  happy,”  said  he.  “ I 
think,”  he  added,  “ that  we  have  found 
a good  way  to  travel.” 

I thought  so  too. 


Song 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 

Dear,  though  you  wander  over  j)ea<‘(‘  and  passion. 
Searching  the  days  to  i)rove  yourself  untrue. 
You  cannot  hide  me.  Still,  in  my  own  fashion, 

I shall  come  back  to  you. 

In  other  eyes,  on  lips  that  bid  you  <Iouht  me. 

In  music,  in  the  little  things  wo  knew. 

In  your  blind  prayers  for  happiness  without  me, — 

I shall  come  back  to  you. 

God  keep  you  safe  through  all  the  aclu'  of  learning. 
Through  all  the  wrong  you  need  to  be  and  do, 

Till  in  the  wise  joy  of  unfearful  yearning 
T shall  come  hack — I shall  come  hack  to  you ! 
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\ T 7 HAT’S  that  dry-goods  ease  in 
\fy  front  entry?”  asked  Elihu 

^ ^ Meade.  He  had  sunk  into 
his  partieular  chair  by  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  was  drawing  off  his  boots  with  the 
luxurious  slowness  of  one  whose  day’s 
work  is  done  and  who  may  sit  by  ex- 
pectant while  fragrant  warm  delights  are 
simmering  for  supper.  His  wife,  Ama- 
lita  by  name,  stood  at  the  stove,  piloting 
apple  turnovers  in  a pool  of  fat.  At  a 
first  glance  she  and  her  husband  seemed 
an  ill-mateherl  pair,  he  with  a thin  face 
and  precise  patch  of  whisker  at  the  ear, 
a Tiotieeable  and  general  meagreness  of 
build,  and  she  dark  and  small,  with  a 
face  flashing  vivid  intelligence.  Elihu’s 
mother — a large,  loosely  made,  blond  old 
lady — sat  by  the  window,  out  of  range 
of  the  lamplight  even,  knitting  by  feel- 
ing, and  doubling  her  pleasures  through 
k(‘e])ing  her  glance  out  of  the  window, 
where  a new  moon  hung. 

While  she  felt  the  warmth  of  indoor 
comfort  wafting  about  her,  Amarita  cast 
up  a hesitating  yet  altogether  happy 
look  at  luT  husband.  Slu'  knew  from 
old  habit  that  she  must  choose  her  time 
of  approach,  but  the  warmth  and  the 
I'lenitude  of  supper  and  her  own  inner 
^•nchantment  with  what  she  had  to  tell 
convinced  her  against  reason  that  the 
tiiiK*  was  now. 

‘‘  Why,”  she  hf'gan,  you  see  ’twas 
{\u<  way.” 

Mr-.  Meade  the  <dder,  known  as  ^Sdd 
^lis’  ^leade,”  gave  a inaj(‘stic  clearing 
ivf  li(T  throat.  She  brought  her  gaze 
iialoors  and  bent  a frowning  glance  on 
tlie  two  at  the  stove.  A shade  of  v(‘xa- 
tion  passed  ov(‘r  her  face,  gr()tes(piely 
elongating  the  downward-drop])ing  lines. 

‘‘Kita,”  she  calle<l,  in  what  sc'emc'd 
warning.  you  coitk*  here  a minute. 
Ain't  I dro])pf'd  a stitch?” 

Kita  responded  at  once,  h(*nding  over 
lh('  stocking  (!st<‘ntationsly  disyflayed. 

Yon  let  me  take  it  to  tin*  light,”  she 


began,  but  old  Mis’  Meade  laid  thumb 
and  finger  on  her  apron,  and  having 
caught  her  daughter-in-law’s  eye,  made 
mysterious  grimaces  at  her.  Amarita, 
the  knitting  in  her  hand,  stared  frankly 
back,  and  the  old  lady,  forced  to  be  ex- 
jilicit,  bade  her  in  a mumbling  tone: 

^‘Wait  till  he’s  through  his  supi>er. 
It’s  no  time  now.  There!”  she  continued, 
with  a calculated  clearness,  “you  give 
it  back.  I guess  T didn’t  drop  it,  after 
all.  Your  fat’s  burnin’.  Ketch  it  off, 
Elihu,  won’t  ye?” 

The  imi>erilled  fat  made  a diversion, 
and  then  supper  was  on  the  table,  a ml 
old  Mis’  Meade  moved  away  from  tli** 
window  and  brought  her  great  bulk  over 
to  partake  of  turnovers.  There  was  a 
long  silence  while  tea  was  passed  and 
the  turnovers  were  pronounced  upon  by 
the  acquisition  that  is  more  t‘lo(|uenr 
than  words.  But  after  Elihu  had  finished 
his  fifth  and  last,  he  pushed  his  cup  away 
with  solemn  satisfaction  and  asked  his 
wife  across  the  table: 

“ What’s  that  packin’-case  out  in  th(‘ 
front  entry?” 

Old  Mis’  Meade  gave  a sinothere<l 
ejaculation  of  discouragement,  but  Aina- 
rita  looked  up  with  the  brightest  eyes. 

She  was  having  a moment  of  perfect 
domestic  peace,  when  all  she  did  s(»einod 
to  hear  fruitage  in  the  satisfaction  of 
hunger  and  kindred  needs,  and  it  in- 
nocently seemed  to  her  as  if  her  coin- 
pcuisating  pleasure  was  about  to  come. 
She  gazed  straight  at  her  husband,  Iut 
(\vcs  dark<'ning  with  the  pleasure  in 
tlieni.  “Why,  that's  the  Masfpr  MunUfs 
of 

Elihu  bent  a frowning  brow  upon  her. 

“ The  Ma^irr  M InrJs  of  Ilisforuf^  she 
rcjK'ated.  “The  agent  was  here  this 
afternoon — ” 

“ You  don’t  think  the  mice  ’ll  git  at 
them  ))ies  up  in  the  blue  chist,  do  ye?” 
inquired  old  Alis'  ^leade,  fatuous  in  a 
desperate  sc(‘king  to  direct  the'  talk. 
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Amur  it  a put*  Irt  a passinjr  glance 
of  wonder. 

“ Why,  no/'  she  said.  “ They  couldn’t 
get  in  to  save  their  little  souls.  You 
see  ” — she  turned  again  to  Elihu — “ the 
agent  was  here  this  afternoon—” 

Old  Mis’  Meade  almost  groaned,  and 
went  away  to  her  bedroom,  as  if  she  could 
not  endure  the  hearing  of  the  coming 
contest  or  to  see  the  slain. 

‘‘What  agent?”  asked  Elihu.  He  had 
gone  back  to  his  seat  by  the  fire,  and 
Amarita,  answering,  stood  with  her  hand 
upon  the  devastated  table. 

“ Why,  the  book  agent.  He  come  in 
a buggy,  and  he  had  this  set  with  him.” 

“ Set  o’  what?” 

“ Why,  set  o’  books.  He’s  takin’  orders 
for  ’em,  and  this  was  a set  he  brought 
along  under  the  seat,  thinkin’  somebody, 
the  minister  or  somebody  that  knew 
what’s  what,  would  buy  it  right  out. 
There’s  twelve  volumes,  and  they’re  a 
dollar  and  eighty-seven  a volume,  and 
there’s  illustrations,  and  it’s  all  printed  in 
the  clearest  type.”  She  paused,  flushed 
and  expectant,  and  Elihu  stared  at  her. 

“A  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents!”  he 
repeated.  “ You  ain’t  gone  and  put  your 
name  down  for  twelve  books,  a dollar  and 
eighty-seven  cents  apiece?” 

“ Why,  no,”  said  Amarita.  “ Course 
I ain’t.  I didn’t  have  the  money,  and 
so  T told  him.  I would,  in  a minute,  if 
I’d  had  it.” 

“ Well,  what’s  the  packin’-case  hero 
for?”  inquired  Elihu,  slowly,  wdiile  his 
mind  labored. 

“ Why,  he  was  possessed  to  leave  it. 

‘ You  look  over  the  volumes,’  he  says, 

• and  read  ’em  all  you  want  to,  and  if 
you  don’t  feel  to  subscribe  then,  it  sha’n’t 
cost  you  a cent.’  And  he’s  cornin’  along 
liero  pretty  soon,  and  he’s  goin’  to  call, 
and  if  we  don’t  conclude  to  keep  ’em, 
lie’ll  take  ’em  right  back.” 

“My  king!”  said  Elihu.  He  looked 
at  her  in  complete  discouragement,  and 
Amarita  returned  his  gaze  with  one  be- 
siieakiiig  a conviction  of  her  own  in- 
!KK‘(iice,  “Don’t  ye  know  no  better’n 
that?  Take  ’em  away!  All  the  takin’ 
away  he'll  do  ’ll  be  in  a hog’s  eye.  He’ll 
say  you  bought  ’em,  and  ain’t  paid  for 
\*iu,  and  ’long  about  the  first  o’  the  month 
Ir^'U  send  in  a hill  for  twelve  books  at 
a dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents  apiece.” 


Amarita  made  a picture  of  childlike 
misery.  Her  eyes  had  the  piteous  look 
of  coming  tears,  and  she  swallowed  one<* 
or  twice  before  speech  was  possible. 

“ Oh,  Elihu,”  she  breathed,  “ you  don’t 
really  s’pose  that,  do  you?” 

“ Course  he  will,”  said  Elihu.  “ That’a 
the  way  they  do — come  drivin’  along  a 
time  o’  day  when  there’s  no  menfolks 
to  home,  and  take  in  the  womenfolks. 
They  know  women  ain’t  got  no  business 
trainin’.  How  do  they  know  it?  Be- 
cause they’ve  tried  it  over  ’n’  over,  and 
every  time  they’ve  come  out  ahead.” 

The  tears  were  dropping  now,  and 
Amarita  walked  hastily  away  to  conceal 
them,  and  got  down  her  dish-pan,  al- 
though the  table  was  not  yet  cleared. 
By  the  time  she  had  turned  from  the 
sink  again,  a shadow  of  her  hopefulness 
came  wanly  back. 

“ I don’t  believe  he’s  that  kind  of  a 
fellow,”  she  faltered.  “ He  talked  real 
fair.  I thought  I should  admire  to  look 
’em  over.  I thought  maybe  we  could  read 
some  out  loud  in  the  evenin’,  while  your 
mother  knit.” 

“‘Talk  fair!’  Course  he  talked  fair,” 
said  Elihu.  “ That’s  a part  on’t.  I’ll  bet 
a dollar  if  you’s  in  a court  o’  law  you 
couldn’t  remember  what  he  said.” 

“ I could  the  sense  of  it.” 

“ That’s  it ! Why,  don’t  ye  know% 
when  anything’s  business,  it’s  got  to  l>e 
jest  so  and  no  other  way?  ’Tain’t  sur- 
prisin’ you  shouldn’t.  Womenfolks  ain’t 
called  on  to  do  brain  work,  any  to  speak 
of — well,  keep  school  they  may,  and  a 
matter  o’  that — but  when  it  comes  to 
business — d’ye  have  any  witnesses?” 

“ No,”  said  Amarita,  in  a small  voice. 

“ W'ell,  you’ve  done  about  as  bad  for 
yourself  as  ye  could,  fur’s  I can  see. 
Now,  you  hearken  to  me.  You  leave  that 
packin’-case  where  he  set  it,  and  don’t 
you  move  it  so  much  as  a hair  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  and  don’t  you  lift  the 
cover.  And  if  that  feller  ever  darkens 
these  doors,  you  come  and  call  me.” 

Then  Elihu  rose  and  took  a candle 
and  went  off  to  his  desk  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  Amarita  cleared  the  table 
with  swift,  sweeping  motions,  as  if  she 
longed  to  hurl  the  dishes  from  her.  Old 
Mis’  Meade  came  heavily  back  from  her 
bedroom. 

“ Well,”  said  she,  in  the  scorn  sprung 
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from  oxperifiiee,  ‘‘  I never  see  sieli  ac- 
tions. Terrible  time,  an’  nobody  to  it! 
What  made  ye  tell  him  ^^ 

Amarita  returned  no  answer.  She  was 
washing  dishes  now,  with  no  noise,  set- 
ting down  each  article  softly,  yet  with  the 
same  air  of  longing  to  destroy. 

“Witnesses!”  old  Mis^  Meade  grum- 
bled, settling  to  her  work  by  the  window. 
“ If  Elihu’s  the  size  he  used  to  be,  I’d 
show  him  how  much  womenfolks  knew 
aboiit  business.  If  you  want  one  o’  them 
hooks  to  read  to-night,  you  step  into  the 
front  entry  an’  pick  ye  out  one.  I’ll 
stand  by  ye.” 

Still  Amarita  made  no  answer.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  the  books.  Swift 
as  wood-creatures  coursing  on  the  track 
of  prey,  her  mind  was  racing  over  the 
field  of  her  life  with  Elihu  and  pinning 
down  the  mistake^  ho  had  made.  She 
had  never  seemed  to  see  them,  but  not 
one  of  them  had  escaped  her.  There  was 
the  day  when  a travelling  salesman  had 
sold  him  the  onion  seed  that  never  came 
up,  and  the  other  one  when  he  had  bought 
Old  AVhite  of  the  peddler,  and  seen  him 
go  lame  after  a two-mile  drive,  and  when 
he  dated  a note  on  Sunday  and  the 
school  - teacher  had  laughed.  At  first 
Amarita  had  not  merely  ignored  his 
errors.  She  had,  indeed,  shut  her  eyes 
upon  them  and  turned  <iuickly  away; 
but  as  it  became  apparent  that  Elihu  was 
keeping  a record  of  her  impulsive,  ran- 
dom deeds  and  drawing  data  from  them, 
so  she  began  to  sec  thi*  list  of  his,  and 
turned  to  it  now  and  then,  when  he  found 
her  foolish,  to  read  it  over  in  a passionate 
self-comparison. 

When  the  dishes  were  done  slie  sat 
down  to  her  sewing,  outwardly  calm,  but 
conscious  of  that  hot  flush  in  her  cheeks 
and  of  her  quickly  l)eating  heart.  Old 
Mis’  Meade  muttered  a little  as  she  knit, 
and  cast  her  son  a hostile  glance  from 
time  to  time.  But  Elihu  was  happily 
impervious  to  criticism.  He  spread  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  tin*  table,  and  sat  down 
to  it  with  the  air  of  a schoolboy  who 
is  about  to  square  his  elho\vs  and  perhaps 
put  out  a rhythmic  tongue. 

“Where’s  my  two- foot  rule?”  he  in- 
quired of  Amarita. 

“ In  your  t’other  trousers,”  she  answer- 
ed, sewing  swiftly,  without  looking  up. 

Elilm  glanced  at  her  in  a mild  sur- 


prise, and  his  mother  chuckled.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  son,  and  more  or  less  over- 
shadowed by  his  prerogative  as  “ men- 
folks  ” born  to  absorb  the  cream  of 
things;  but  the  elderly  good  sense  in  her 
was  alive  to  the  certainty  that  if  Ama- 
rita had  not  been  so  .yielding,  Elihu  would 
never  have  been  so  bumptious. 

After  he  had  risen  and  gone  off  rather 
helplessly  to  seek  his  t’other  trousers, 
Amarita  did  glance  after  him  with  a 
tentative  movement  from  her  chair.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  she  repented  and 
meant  to  go  on  the  quest  herself.  Old 
Mis’  Meade,  translating  this,  held  her 
breath  and  waited;  but  Amarita  only 
sighed  and  took  a needleful  of  thread. 
Then  Elihu  returned  with  the  rule  and 
a stubby  pencil,  and  all  the  evening  long 
he  drew  lines  and  held  the  paper  at  arm’s 
lengih  and  frowned  at  what  he  saw.  Old 
Mis’  Meade  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  bed  before  the  others,  and  to-night 
she  paused,  candle  in  hand,  to  inter- 
rogate him. 

“ Elihu!” 

“What  say?”  her  son  returned.  He 
was  again  regarding  the  rectangular  pat- 
terns on  his  page,  in  some  dissatisfaction 
and  yet  with  pleasure,  too.  It  was  the 
look  of  one  who  makes. 

“What  under  the  sun  .you  doin’  of?” 
asked  the  old  lady.  “ What  you  rulin’ 
off?  Makes  me  as  nervous  as  a witch.” 

Elihu  laid  down  his  paper  from  that 
removed  survey  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  It  seemed  to  add  some  richness 
to  his  task  to  have  it  noticed. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ there’s  goin’  to  be 
a town  meetin’  next  Wednesda.y,  to  take 
a vote  on  that  money  Judge  Green  left 
for  the  Old  Folks’  Home.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  his  mother.  “ I know 
that.  Come,  hurry  up.  This  candle’s 
in  a draught.’’ 

“ Well,”  said  Elihu,  “ we’ve  talked  it 
over,  more  or  less,  mo.st  on  us,  and  we’ve 
come  to  the  conclusion  it’s  only  a bill  o’ 
cost  to  go  hirin’  cit.v  architects  to  plan 
out  the  job.  All  we  want’s  a good  square 
house,  'and  1 thought  I’d  draw  out  a 
plan  o’  one  and  submit  it  to  the  meetin’.” 

“ Oh,  Elihu  !”  said  Amarita,  in  a tone  of 
generous  awe.  “You  think  .you  could?” 

“Think?”  said  Elihu.  “No,  I don’t 
think.  I know  it.  Meblw^  I couldn’t 
draw  out  a house  with  cuhelows  and 
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piazzas  and  jogs  and  the  like  o’  that,  but 
that  ain’t  what  we’ve  got  in  mind.  It’s 
a goo<I  old-fashioned  house,  and  I s’pose 
any  man  of  us  could  do  it,  only  nobody’s 
got  the  nerve  to  try.  So  I took  it  into 
my  head  to  be  the  one.” 

“ Well,”  said  his  mother,  soeptieally, 
“ mebbe  you  can  an’  mebbe  you  can’t. 
Good  night,  all.” 

But  Amarita  leaned  forward  across  the 
table,  her  eager  eyes  upon  the  paper. 
She  had  forgotten  her  resentment.  It 
was  happiness  to  her  to  see  Elihu  doing 
what  he  liked  and  succeeding  in  it. 

“ Oh,  Elihu,”  said  she,  show  it  to  me, 
won’t  you  ? Tell  me  what  the  rooms  are.” 

But  he  was  rolling  up  his  work. 

No,”  he  said ; wait  till  I get  a little 
further  along.  Then  I will.  I’m  going 
to  the  street  and  buy  me  a sheet  or  two 
o’  cardboard  to-morrer.” 

But  they  talked  very  cozily  about  it  for 
a half  hour,  and  when  Elihu  rose  to  wind 
the  clock  they  were  both  convinced  that 
he  was  a very  great  man  indeed. 

All  that  week  Elihu  worked  over  his 
plan,  and  when  he  had  at  last  set  it 
accurately  down  on  the  cover  of  a band- 
box,  as  a preliminary  to  drafting  it  out 
fair  and  large,  he  showed  it  to  his  wife. 
They  had  put  their  heads  together  over 
it  at  the  table,  when  Elihu  caught  sight 
of  Simeon  Eldridge  bringing  him  a cord 
of  pine  limbs. 

You  wait  a minute,”  he  adjured 
Amarita.  got  to  help  him  unload. 
I’ll  show  it  to  you  when  I eome  in.” 

But  Amarita  pored  over  it  by  herself, 
and  old  Mis’  Meade,  at  the  window,  knit 
and  watched  for  the  passing.  It  was  a 
bright  day,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that 
at  least  two  wagons  might  go  by. 

Don’t  you  want  I should  bring  it 
over  there,”  said  Amarita,  at  length, 

and  let  you  look  at  it  ?” 

“ Law,  no !”  old  Mis’  Meade  respond- 
ed, with  the  ruthlessness  of  one  whose 
mind  is  not  on  futures.  ^*I  guess  I can 
wait  till  they’ve  begun  to  hew  out  their 
underpinnin’.” 

Ain’t  it  remarkable  he  can  do  a thing 
like  that?” 

“He  ain’t  done  it  yet,”  said  the  old 
lady,  sagely.  “ I’ll  b’lieve  it  when  I’m 
called  to  the  raisin’.” 

Amarita  flushed. 

“I  don’t  see  what  does  make  you  cry 
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him  down  so,”  she  declared,  with  a rare 
resentment.  “ Seems  if  you  didn’t  want 
to  allow  he  can  do  the  least  thing  out 
o’  the  common.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  old  lady,  “ I dun’no’s 
he  can.  There,  Amarita  I”  She  threw 
caution  from  her  as  far  as  it  would  fly. 
“ I guess  I set  by  Elihu  enough,  an’  more 
too,  but  it  does  go  ag’inst  the  grain  to 
see  you  makin’  out  he’s  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  stepped.  ’Twon’t  be  long  be- 
fore ye  can’t  live  with  him.  Can’t  either 
of  us!” 

Amarita  was  silent,  staring  straight  at 
the  old  lady,  who  glanced  up  presently 
and  blinked  at  her. 

“ You  goin’  to  let  them  books  set  there 
in  the  front  entry?”  she  inquired,  as  if 
her  point  of  attack  had  shifted. 

“ Why,  yes,  I s’pose  so,”  faltered 
Amarita. 

“ Don’t  ye  want  to  peek  into  ’em  an’ 
see  what  they  be?” 

“ Why,  yes ; but  I don’t  want  to  do 
anything  to  get  Elihu  into  trouble  about 
’em.  I s’pose  I was  kinder  foolish  to 
believe  what  the  man  said.” 

“Foolish!”  retorted  the  old  lady,  with 
vigor.  “ Course  you  was  foolish.  Every- 
body’s foolish  one  time  out  o’  three. 
That’s  about  the  only  thing  there’s  no 
patent  on.” 

“ Well,  I s’pose  folks  do  get  into  trouble 
doin’  things  wrong  end  to,”  said  Ama- 
rita. She  felt  as  if  she  were  defending 
Elihu  in  his  censorship. 

“Why,  yes!  Nobody  says  they  don’t. 
Let  ’em  git  in  an’  let  ’em  git  out  agin.  It 
ain’t  doin’  foolish  things  or  not  doin’  ’em 
I complain  of.  It’s  Elihu’s  settin’  himself 
up  to  be  the  only  human  creatur’  that 
never  stepped  inside  of  a glass  house. 
Law!  if  he  did  but  know  it,  he’s  got  a 
ninety-nine-year  lease  o’  one,  an’  if  he 
could  git  it  into  his  head  how  plain  I 
can  glimpse  Ijim  through  the  walls,  a 
siirpriseder  man  you  never’d  see.  Elihu’s 
as  good  a boy  as  ever  stepped;  but  if  he 
could  be  took  down  a peg — an’  I shouldn’t 
care  if  ’twas  before  the  whole  township, 
too — he’d  be  worth  more  by  half  than 
he  is  to-day.  Law!  you’d  ought  to  seen 
him  a hundred  years  ago  or  more,  arter 
I gi’n  him  a good  spankin’.  Butter 
wouldn’t  melt  in  his  mouth.” 

“Oh,  don’t!  He’s  cornin’,”  Amarita 
begged  her. 
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But  he  was  not  coming,  and  for  an 
hour  Amarita  dwelt  upon  the  plans.  Her 
eyes  grew  bright  and  her  cheeks  flushed. 
Once  she  pushed  her  pretty  hair  back 
from  her  forehead  and  looked  up  at  the 
old  lady,  as  if  she  had  impulsive  things  to 
say.  But  she  did  not  speak,  and  turning 
back  to  the  plans,  she  went  absorbedly 
over  them  again.  Old  Mis’  Meade  watch- 
ed her  scornfully,  and  yet  tenderly,  too. 
If  ever  a woman  was  a fool  over  a man, 
she  reasoned,  Amarita  was  that  fool;  but 
in  her  heart  she  would  not  have  had 
it  otherwise. 

Now  that  the  plans  were  virtually  fin- 
ished, Elihu  sat  over  them  at  an  hour’s 
stretch,  testing  and  measuring  in  an  ex- 
treme of  accuracy.  Amarita  watched 
him,  with  that  bright  anticipation  in  her 
face;  and  old  Mis’  Meade,  her  eyes  in- 
termittently upon  them,  thought  the  long 
thoughts  of  age,  half  scornful,  half  sym- 
pathizing, and  wondered  again  how  any 
woman  could  be  so  lost  in  admiration 
over  a man. 

At  last  it  was  the  day  appointed  for 
town  meeting,  and  Elihu  was  at  his  task 
for  the  last  time,  making  a fair  copy  for 
his  townsmen’s  eyes.  It  was  about  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  smell  of  hot 
apple  sauce  was  in  the  air.  Amarita 
meant  to  have  supper  early,  so  that  she 
could  give  her  mind  untrammelled  to 
getting  her  husband  into  his  bosomed 
shirt  and  starting  him  on  his  quest.  But 
as  she  moved  back  and  forth  at  her  tasks 
she  watched  him,  and  her  eyes  glittered. 
Old  Mis’  Meade  noted  the  excitement  of 
her  air  and  the  double  tinge  of  color  in 
her  cheeks. 

What’s  the  matter,  Rita  ?”  she  asked, 
kindly,  when  Amarita  stood  for  a mo- 
ment by  the  table  between  the  front  win- 
dows, frowning  with  the  extreme  care  she 
was  giving  to  sewing  a button  on  a wrist- 
band. Ain’t  you  kinder  feverish?” 

Amarita  started — almost,  it  might  have 
been,  with  some  inner  consciousness  not 
to  be  given  away. 

Oh  no,”  said  she.  " I ain’t  feverish. 
Mother  Meade.  Maybe  I’m  kinder  fluiv 
ried,  Elihu’s  goin’  out  and  all.” 

Goin’  to  take  the  womenfolks  along 
with  ye,  Elihu?”  called  the  old  lady,  a 
satirical  note  beating  into  her  voice. 

Elihu  looked  up  absently  from  his  paper. 

Why,”  said  he,  with  a leniency 


slightly  tinctured  by  the  impatience  re- 
sponsive to  an  unnecessary  question,  ^ it’s 
jest  a town  meetin’,  same  as  any  other. 
We’re  goin’  to  take  action  on  the  Old 
Folks’  Home.” 

^‘Take  action?”  repeated  old  Mis’ 
Meade.  Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?  Well,  Rita 
’n’  I ’ll  stay  at  home  an’  take  action  on 
the  Master  Minds  o’  History.  This  is 
as  good  a night  as  any.  Mebbe  there’s 
a few  womenfolks  in  there — enough  for 
pepper  ’n’  salt — if  they  ain’t  bound  for 
town  meetin’.” 

Elihu  drew  the  long  breath  which  is 
the  due  of  happily  completed  toil.  He 
began  to  roll  up  his  plans.  Amarita  ran 
to  him  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

^^You  got  ’em  done?”  she  asked.  The 
red  in  her  cheeks  had  heightened.  Her 
voice  came  huskily.  Old  Mis’  Meade 
glanced  at  her,  a sharp  and  quick  survey. 
Elihu  indulgently  unrolled  his  paper  and 
spread  it  on  the  desk. 

Yes,”  said  he,  " I got  ’em  done.” 

" Oh,  Elihu  I”  breathed  his  wife.  She 
bent  above  the  page,  and  in  the  fever  of 
her  interest  seemed  to  pounce  on  it  and 
scurry  over  it. 

"You  goin’  to  show  it  to  the  town 
meetin’  ?” 

" Course  I be,”  said  Elihu,  with  a mod- 
est pride.  " That’s  wjbat  I made  it  for.” 

Amarita  straightened. 

" Well,”  said  she.  Her  voice  was  hard 
through  what  might  have  been  an  ac- 
cepted purpose.  " You  may  as  well  shave 
you.  We’ll  have  supper  early.” 

Supper  was  a silent  meal  that  night. 
Elihu  was  pondering  on  his  triumph  as 
a valuable  citizen,  and  what  Amarita 
thought  no  one  could  at  lhat  moment 
have  foretold.  She  did  not  eat,  but  she 
drank  her  tea  in  hasty  swallows,  and 
burned  her  mouth  with  it.  That,  the 
old  lady  guessed,  was  why  the  tears  came 
once  or  twice  into  her  eyes.  Amarita, 
her  mother-in-law  judged,  had  been  stay- 
ing indoors  too  much  through  the  snowy 
weather,  while  Elihu  worked  on  his  plans. 
There  had  been  no  sleigh  rides,  only  the 
necessary  driving  to  the  street. 

Old  Mis’  Meade  had  a little  scheme 
in  view,  and  now  she  brought  it  forth; 
it  was  a species  of  compensation  for  stay- 
at-homes  during  the  absence  of  their  law- 
ful head  for  his  two  or  three  hours  of 
civic  duty. 
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What  if  you  should  bring  in  a good 
big  knot  Tore  you  go,”  she  adjured  him, 
an’  Rita  V I ’ll  have  us  a fire  in  the 
fireplace.  I dun’no’  why,  but  seems  if  I 
didn’t  want  to  set  in  the  kitchen  to-night. 
Then  by  the  time  you  come  home  there’ll 
be  a good  bed  o’  coals,  an’  you  can  toast 
your  feet  ’fore  you  go  to  bed.” 

There  was  a whirling  half  hour  of 
preparation,  while  old  Mis’  Meade  washed 
the  supper  dishes  and  Amarita  flew  light- 
footedly  about  from  kitchen  to  bedroom 
to  get  her  lord  into  his  public  clothes. 
Elihu  forgot  the  knot,  and  brought  it  in 
after  he  had  assumed  the  garb  of  cere- 
mony; and  then  he  had  to  be  fussily 
brushed  from  possible  sawdust,  while 
Amarita,  an  anxious  frown  on  her  brow, 
wondered  why  Mother  Meade  always 
would  distract  him  at  the  most  important 
points.  The  fire  was  laid,  but  Elihu  was 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  their  own 
personal  magic  over  a blaze,  and  he  had 
to  adjust  the  knot  and  touch  off  the 
kindling  and  watch  the  result  a minute, 
to  be  sure  the  chimney' had  not  caught. 
By  the  time  he  had  harnessed  and  had  ap- 
peared again  to  wash  his  hands  and  don 
his  greatcoat,  two  other  sleighs  had  gone 
by,  bearing  town  fathers  to  the  trysting- 
place.  Amarita  was  nervous.  She  knew 
Elihu  liked  to  be  beforehand  with  his 
duties.  But  at  last,  his  roll  of  plans  in 
hand,  he  was  proceeding  down  the  path, 
slipping  a little,  for  the  thaw  had  made 
it  treacherous,  to  the  gate  where  the 
horse  was  hitched,  and  Amarita,  at  the 
sitting-room  window,  watched  him.  Old 
Mis’  Meade  came  up  behind  her,  and  she 
too  watched. 

Elihu  was  uncovering  the  horse.  Ama- 
rita turned  from  her  mother-in-law  with 
a noiseless  rush  and  flew  out  of  the  front 
door  and  down  the  slippery  path. 

Elihu !”  she  called,  with  all  the  voice 
excitement  left  her.  ‘‘  Elihu,  you  come 
here.  I’ve  got  to  speak  to  you.” 

Elihu  left  the  horse  and  came  with 
long  strides  up  the  path,  taking,  as  he 
hurried,  glances  at  the  roof. 

Roarin’,  is  it?”  he  asked.  ‘‘You 
think  the  chimbley’s  ketched?” 

The  roll  of  plans  stuck  out  from  his 
coat  pocket.  That  was  all  Amarita  could 
see.  She  laid  hands  upon  him  and  drew 
him  into  the  entry.  ‘ There  she  shut  the 


door  and  then  stood  with  her  grasp  upon 
the  other  door,  leading  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  held  it  tight.  She  was  afraid 
Mother  Meade  might  come  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Amarita  leaned 
against  the  casing.  In  spite  of  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes  she  looked  faint  and  sick. 
It  seemed  to  be  her  grasp  upon  the  latch 
that  kept  her  now  from  falling. 

“ Oh,  Elihu !”  she  said.  He  was  ques- 
tioning her  with  puzzled  eyes.  “ Oh, 
Elihu!  I’ve  been  awful  mean  to  you.” 
Her  hold  on  the  latch  relaxed,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  packing-case  between 
them.  “ When  I told  you  about  the  box 
the  man  left,  and  you  seemed  to  think 
1 didn’t  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rained,  I said  next  time  you  made  any 
kind  of  a mistake  I’d  let  it  go,  no  matter 
who’s  goin’  to  laugh  at  you.  And  when 
it  come  to  your  plans  ” — she  stopped 
here,  and  Elihu  absently  put  his  hand  to 
the  roll  in  his  pocket — “ when  it  come 
to  them,  I said  you  might  show  ’em  to 
the  minister  and  the  doctor  and  every- 
body else.  But,  Elihu,  there  ain’t — oh, 
Elihu,  you  ain’t  put  a single  closet  in 
that  house!” 

Elihu  stood  there  in  silence,  and  Ama- 
rita sat  on  the  packing-case,  feeling  her 
heart  beat.  It  seemed  a long  time  before 
she  heard  his  voice. 

“ There  I there !”  he  was  saying.  “ You 
open  that  door  and  I’ll  look  in  an’  see  if 
the  chimblcy’s  ketched.” 

In  a moment  Amarita  followed  him. 
She  heard  Mother  Meade  moving  about 
the  kitchen,  and  Elihu  was  just  drop- 
ping his  roll  of  paper  on  the  fire.  She 
gave  a little  cry,  but  he  only  said,  in 
what  seemed  to  her  a very  kind  voice, 
almost  the  voice  of  courting  days, 

“You  run  out  and  fetch  me  in  the 
hammer  and  screw-driver,  whilst  I listen 
to  this  chimbley.” 

When  she  came  droopingly  back  with 
the  tools,  Elihu  was  explicitly  cheerful. 

“ There !”  he  said.  “ That’s  safe 
enough.  We’ll  burn  it  out,  come  wet 
weather.”  Then  he  strode  into  the  hall, 
and  she  heard  two  or  three  blows  and  the 
splintering  of  soft  wood.  “Here’s  your 
books,”  Elihu  was  calling  to  her.  “You 
two  take  ’em  out,  an’  if  ’tain’t  too  late  aft- 
er T come  home.  I’ll  read  a page.  I guess 
we  can  foot  the  bill  when  it  comes  in.” 
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ON  a day  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  1778,  the  loungers  on  the 
wharves  of  Philadelphia,  then  the 
capital  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  observed 
three  vessels  creep  slowly  up  the  Dela- 
ware, under  a light  breeze,  and  drop  their 
anchors  beneath  the  shelter  of  Windmill 
Island.  One  was  a small  man-of-war 
cutter,  the  second  was  a large  brig,  and 
the  third  a corvette.  The  brig  flew  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  thirteen  stars  being 
arranged  in  a circle.  The  others  had  no 
colors.  A boat  put  ofiF,  landing  five  men 
above  the  mouth  of  Dock  Creek,  near  the 
drawbridge  at  Second  Street.  Two  of 
the  party  had  the  air  and  dress  of  officers, 
while  the  remaining  three  were  weather- 
beaten sailors.  One  of  them,  a tall, 
strong,  handsome  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  limped  painfully  from  a 
wound  in  the  thigh — the  black  clots  stain- 
ing his  clothing — and  leaned  upon  the 
arms  of  his  companions,  who  were  but 
little  more  than  lads. 

It’s  an  outrage.  Captain  Houston,” 
said  the  wounded  man.  ^^Fll  have  the 
law  on  ye.” 

I have  been  fair  enough,”  replied  the 
elder  of  the  officers.  ^^I  have  landed 
you  at  the  same  time  with  myself.  Now 
you  can  do  as  you  please.” 

^^ni  have  my  prize,  see  if  I don’t. 
I won’t  be  robbed  if  there’s  justice  in 
this  town.” 

Tut,  tut,  Olmsted,  don’t  be  so  noisy. 
You’ll  disturb  the  Continental  Congress 
with  your  shouts.” 

^^I’ll  disturb  Congress  and  the  whole 
country  until  I get  my  rights.  You’re 
worse  than  a robber.  And  as  for  Captain 
Tosiah  there,  he  looks  like  the  pirate  that 
he  is.” 

Come,  Josiah,  let’s  leave  this  brawler,” 
said  Captain  Houston,  slipping  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  companion  and  walk- 
ing rapidly  away. 


Olmsted  glared  at  them  with  rage  in 
his  eyes,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at 
the  cutter.  " The  beauty ! We  fought  for 
her,  boys,  and  we’re  going  to  have  her. 
That  I’ll  swear  to.” 

“ Where  are  we  going  to,  Gideon  ?” 
asked  Acquila.  This  is  a strange  place.” 

^‘I’m  going  for  a lawyer,  if  I stump 
about  till  sunset.  Come  now,  help  me 
along.” 

The  three  friends  wandered  up  the 
winding  banks  of  the  stream,  past  stables 
and  orchards,  until  they  came  to  a broad, 
busy  street  with  market  sheds  in  the 
centre,  and  hereOlmsted  stopped  in  be- 
wilderment. He  let  several  persons  pass 
him,  and  then  saw  an  old  man  coming 
towards  them  with  a hasty  shuffle, .his 
head  bowed,  and  his  straight  white  hair 
hanging  forward  beyond  the  cape  of  an 
old-fashioned  coat,  surmounted  by  a small 
hat  closely  turned  upwards  from  the 
crown  behind,  but  projecting  at  both  sides 
and  cocked  in  front;  his  lips  were  in 
constant  motion,  as  though  he  were 
munching  something;  his  gold-headed 
cane  was  dangling  by  a black  silken 
string  from  his  wrist,  and  the  heels  of 
his  capacious  shoes  might  be  heard  jin- 
gling and  scraping  the  pavement  at  every 
step.  He  looked  neither  to  right  nor  left. 

“ Hold  on  there,”  said  Olmsted.  **  May 
I speak  with  you?” 

Don’t  stop  me  now,  unless  you  are  ill. 
Do  you  want  a doctor?” 

“Why,  no,”  said  the  astonished  Olm- 
sted. “I  want  a lawyer  — a fighting 
lawyer — and  a good  one  at  that.” 

“A  lawyer  can’t  dress  a leg,”  said  the 
old  gentleman,  looking  at  Olmsted’s 
wounded  limb. 

“I’ll  have  the  lead  taken  out  later,” 
was  the  reply.  “But  I must  see  a law- 
yer first.” 

“ Then  go  to  William  Lewis,  below 
here  on  High  Street,  and  tell  him  Dr. 
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Chovet  sent  yon,”  said  the  busy  old  man, 
as  he  hurried  away. 

What  a queer  old  chap!”  said  Tom. 

He  was  a keen  one,”  said  Acquila. 

Don’t  stop  to  talk,”  said  Olmsted. 
^‘Comc  on  to  Lawyer  Lewis’s;  I must 
have  justice  before  the  sun  goes  down.” 

After  walking  a block  in  the  direction 
of  the  Delaware  and  scanning  the  house 
fronts,  they  found  a small  tin  sign  bearing 
the  name  which  had  been  recommended, 
and  entered  the  office  of  the  attorney. 

Seated  at  a table  was  a man  of  about 
Olmsted’s  age,  with  a pale  thin  face,  high 
forehead,  and  black  hair  tied  with  a 
queue,  and  his  enormous  nose  was  hooked 
like  the  beak  of  a hawk.  As  he  rose  it 
was  seen  that  he  was  very  tall  and  very 
thin,  and  his  movements  and  manners 
were  those  of  a rustic  rather  than  of  a 
town-bred  man.  The  hand  which  he  ex- 
tended towards  them  was  big  and  bony, 
and  his  arm  was  of  extraordinary  length. 
" I am  pleased  to  see  you,”  he  said.  “ Be 
seated  and  tell  me  what  you  want.” 

We  want  our  rights ; we  want  our 
prize;  we  want  the  cutter  — Acquila, 
Tom,  and  I,  ...” 

Stop  a moment,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  with 
a smile;  ^‘you  must  not  run  on  so  fast; 
you  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  First 
tell  me  who  you  are  and  where  you 
come  from.” 

^^My  name’s  Gideon  Olmsted.  Father 
and  mother  live  at  East  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, but  I’m  a fisherman  on  the 
Sound.  Acquila  and  Tom  here — ” 

“What  are  their  names?”  asked  Mr. 
Lewis. 

“Acquila  White  and  Thomas  Smith.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  making  a note, 
“ now  go  on  and  tell  me  your  story.” 

“Acquila,  Tom,  and  I were  out  in  a 
dory  fishing.  We  had  been  out  for  a 
week  and  were  nearing  the  Jersey  coast, 
when  we  got  caught  in  a storm  and  were 
blown  south.  A wave  broke  over  us  and 
smashed  the  compass,  and  the  next  day 
a fog  settled  down  and  we  did  not  know 
where  we  were.  We  were  in  a fog  all 
night;  but  a little  after  sunrise  the  next 
morning  the  fog  lifted,  and  we  saw  a 
cutter  right  off  our  starboard  bow.  She 
was  right  on  us  and  carried  the  British 
flag  and  had  ten  or  twelve  men  on  board. 
They  all  had  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and 
there  was  a swivel  on  deck. 


“ ^ Ahoy  the  smack !’  roared  the  com- 
mander. ‘ Who  are  you  ?’ 

“^Fishermen,’  I replied.  ^Who  are 
you?’ 

“^His  British  Majesty’s  cutter  Active. 
Come  aboard  at  once.’ 

“ ^ We’ve  no  business  with  you,  and 
we’ve  no  boat  neither,’  I answered. 

“ ^ We’ll  see  about  that,’  said  the  officer. 

“They  put  out  a boat,  and  I tossed 
the  despatches  overboard.  They  had  lead 
in  them  and  went  down  at  once.” 

“ What  despatches  ?”  Mr.  Lewis  inter- 
rupted. 

“I  don’t  know  what  was  in  them,  but 
old  General  Putnam  up  there  in  Con- 
necticut gave  them  to  me  to  put  on  shore 
at  Egg  Harbor  and  send  by  messenger 
to  General  Arnold  in  Philadelphia.  Some 
one  was  to  meet  me  there.” 

“I  thought  you  said  you  were  fisher- 
men,” said  the  lawyer,  sharply. 

“ So  we  are,  and  J suppose  that  is  why 
we  were  selected;  and  we  did  fish  right 
along,  but  I was  told  to  throw  them  over- 
board if  there  was  any  trouble.” 

“Do  the  despatches  play  any  part  in 
your  story?”  asked  Mr.  Lewis. 

“No,  sir.” 

“ Then  pass  that  and  tell  me  what  hap- 
pened when  they  sent  off  the  boat” 

“ Well,  the  young  middy  ordered  us 
into  his  boat  as  his  prisoners. 

You  can’t  take  us  prisoners,’  said  I. 
^ We’re  poor  fishermen,  and  you’ve  no 
right  to  take  us.’ 

“^You’re  Yankees,’  said  he,  ^and  must 
go  with  us.  If  you  don’t  get  in  here 
quickly  I’ll  have  to  use  force.  What  did 
you  throw  overboard  just  then?’ 

“ ' Nothing  that  concerns  you,’  said  I. 

“ ^ I’m  not  BO  sure  about  that.  Tumble 
aboard,’  said  he. 

“ The  boys  and  I saw  we  were  in  for  it 
We  had  no  arms,  and  we  couldn’t  fight 
the  cutter,  so  we  got  into  the  boat,  and 
when  we  were  in  they  searched  the  smack 
all  over  and  then  sent  her  adrift ; and  then 
they  rowed  us  to  the  cutter,  and  we  clam- 
bered over  the  side.  And  where  do  you 
suppose  they  took  us  to?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  smiled  Mr.  Lewis. 

“Kingston,  Jamaica.  Ah,  that  is  a 
strange  land — great  palm-trees,  bananas, 
pineapples,  big  ferns,  low  white  houses, 
and  green  clear  water  in  the  sea,  so  that 
you  can  look  down  and  see  the  fish.” 
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Never  mind  that,”  checked  Mr.  Lewis. 
“ What  became  of  you  ?” 

“ They  loaded  that  darned  cutter  with 
arms  and  provisions  for  the  Redcoats, 
and  then,  dast  them!  they  said  we’d  got 
to  help  navigate  her  back.  I said  I’d 
be  hanged  if  I would,  and  so  did  Acquila 
and  Tom.  Then  they  tied  us  up  and 
flogged  us  and  said  we  were  mutineers. 
That  made  my  blood  boil ; but  suddenly  I 
thought  that  New  York  was  nearer  home 
than  Kingston,  and  so  I said,  ‘ All  right,’ 
and  the  boys  did  what  I did.” 

“ Then  what  happened  ?”  pressed  Mr. 
Lewis. 

There  were  fourteen  men  besides  the 
commander  and  two  passengers  and  a big 
black  cook — ^nigger’  they  called  him — 
and  we  were  out  fourteen  days,  and  I 
often  thought  of  what  would  happen  to 
us.  My  brother  Ezekiel,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island, 
died  on  that  terrible  prison-ship  in  New 
York  Bay,  and  I got  to  thinking  of  him, 
and  then  I thought  perhaps  we  might 
fall  in  with  some  American  privateer,  that 
Captain  Manley  or  Lee  or  possibly  Paul 
Jones  might  be  about,  and  I felt  better.” 

Mr.  Lewis  drew  himself  up,  and  with  a 
deprecating  gesture  said,  “ Never  mind 
your  thoughts  or  your  feelings;  tell  me 
what  you  did.” 

“ It  was  a terrible  slow  voyage.  Day 
after  day  there  was  a dead  calm.  We 
were  forced  to  sleep  on  deck,  and  I noticed 
that  there  was  a lookout  for’ard  and  two 
other  men,  with  the  chap  at  the  tiller,  on 
deck.  Three  nights  after  that,  when  I 
knew  we  were  somewhere  near  the  Chesa- 
peake, because  I heard  the  Captain  tell 
a passenger,  and  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch, 
and  there  was  no  breeze,  and  the  sea  was 
a dead  calm,  and  while  the  Captain  was 
carousing  down  there  in  the  hold,  the  idea 
came  into  my  head  to  seize  the  cutter. 
I thought  of  that  flogging,  and  my  back 
burned  and  my  head  grew  hot.  Zounds! 
it  makes  me  mad  now  to  think  of  that 
flogging,”  exclaimed  Olmsted,  struggling 
to  his  feet,  and  then,  clutching  his  leg 
with  a heavy*^  groan,  he  fell  back  into 
the  chair. 

You  must  be  careful,  my  friend,” 
said  Mr.  Lewis.  You  must  not  get 
excited  here.  Time  enough  for  that  by 
and  by.  But  you  have  not  told  me  how 
you  got  hurt.” 


That  comes  later,”  said  Olmsted. 

Well,  then,  what  did  you  do  to  carry 
out  your  idea?” 

I crept  round  the  deck,  and  saw  that 
the  steersman  was  dozing,  the  lookout 
was  leaning  over  the  rail  half  asleep,  and 
the  other  two  men  were  snoring  by  a 
coil  of  rope.  I snatched  up  a belaying- 
pin  and  hit  the  chap  at  the  tiller.  He 
fell  like  a log.  Then  I woke  Acquila, 
and  said,  ‘You  and  Tom  clap  down  the 
hatch-cover,  and  I’ll  attend  to  the  man 
for’ard.’  I ran  to  the  bow  and  broke  his 
arm  as  he  came  at  me,  and  when  I got 
back  the  hatch-cover  was  down,  and  the 
l>oys  were  tussling  with  the  other  men. 
We  soon  had  them  tied  with  rope,  and 
then  I took  the  helm.  I tell  you  that 
night  was  long,  and,  oh,  how  I prayed 
for  wind!  At  sunrise  a breeze  sprung 
up,  and  I headed  her  due  north,  intend- 
ing to  run  into  Little  Egg  Harbor. 
Here,  Tom,  give  me  a lift.” 

The  young  fellow  heli)ed  Gideon  to 
shift  his  leg,  while  Mr.  Lewis  jotted  down 
some  notes  and  looked  sharply  at  the 
men.  The  oi)en,  suffering  face,  with  its 
large  gray  eyes,  which  met  his  own 
without  flinching,  and  the  enthusiastic 
assent  to  all  that  had  been  said  appar- 
ent in  the  eager  attention  of  the  others 
as  they  leaned  forward  and  nodded  as 
Olmsted  told  his  story,  reassured  the 
cautious  lawyer,  and  he  encouraged  the 
client  to  proceed. 

“I  was  eating  a bit  of  ship’s  biscuit, 
when  there  was  a sound  like  a swarm  of 
bees  beneath  the  hatch,  and  the  Captain 
roared  like  a bull  of  Bashan. 

‘ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? Who 
covered  the  hatch?  Ho!  there  on  deck — 
let  me  up.  At  once,  I say.’ 

“ I shouted  back : ‘ Stay  down  there. 
Captain ; your  mate  once  told  me  to 
tumble  into  his  boat,  and  I obeyed.  Now 
I tell  you  to  stay  down,  and  you  must 
obey  me.  This  cutter  is  ours,  and  we’re 
going  to  carry  you  as  prisoners  of  war.’ 

“ ‘ Force  the  hatch,  boys !’  I heard  him 
cry  out. 

‘‘  I tell  you  there  was  straining  and 
thumping.  The  hatch-cover  gave  way. 
and  two  hands  came  up.  Tom  thrust  the 
swivel  in  their  faces,  and  I yelled,  ‘Look 
out;  we’ll  fire!’  The  men  dropped  from 
the  ladder,  and  the  Captain  swore  like 
a Turk.  Tom  and  Acquila  jumped  on 
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the  hatch-cover  and  forced  it  back.  Then 
the  real  fight  began.  The  cover  was 
lifted  again,  and  the  Captain  fired  like 
fury  right  and  left,  and  the  cook  threw 
out  boiling  water.  I got  hit  in  the  thigh, 
but  didn’t  notice  it  at  the  time.  Acquila 
turned  the  swivel  downward,  and  shouted 
to  Tom  to  touch  her  off.  Tom  rushed 
forward,  and  the  Captain  tried  to  spring 
on  deck.  I saw  his  clenched  hands  on 
the  side  of  the  gangway,  and  struck  them 
with  a belaying-pin,  which  broke  his  grip, 
and  he  fell  back  into  the  hold.  Then  the 
boys  suddenly  jammed  the  cover  down, 
and  Acquila  rolled  a water-cask  on  it 
and  lashed  it. 

^ Well,  boys,’  said  I,  ^ that  was  a 
pretty  sharp  tussle,  and  you  fellows  acted 
like  men.’  ” 

^^You  all  did,”  said  Mr.  Lewis;  "but 
what  next?” 

"A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the 
cutter  flew  like  a sea-gull.  Then  we 
beard  a hammer  and  chisel  against  the 
stem. 

"^They  can’t  mean  to  cut  their  way 
out,’  said  I.  ‘If  they  make  a hole  large 
enough  for  a man  to  crawl  through,  the 
water  would  rush  in  and  drown  them 
like  rats.  What  can  they  be  doing?’ 

"‘My  stars!’  shouted  Tom,  ‘I  can’t 
move  the  tiller;  they’ve  wedged  it.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Can’t  you  keep  her  straight  ahead, — 
the  wind  is  due  aft?’  I asked. 

"‘No;  they  have  jammed  it  round,  and 
here  we’re  running  northeast  or  nowhere.” 

"‘What  shall  we  do?’  asked  Acquila. 

"I  thought  for  some  time,  and  then 
said:  ‘It’s  now  afternoon,  and  I don’t 
believe  their  food  and  water  will  last 
long.  Boys,  we’ll  starve  them  out. 
That’s  what  we’ll  do.  We’ve  got  the 
water-butts  on  deck.’ 

"Acquila  and  Tom  both  chuckled,  and 
I tied  up  my  leg  and  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep.  I don’t  know  how  long  I slept, 
but  Tom  shook  me  and  said,  ‘ There  they 
come  again  at  the  hatch.’ 

"Just  then  a voice  right  under  me 
said,  ‘Give  us  water;  we’ve  not  had  a 
drop  for  hours.’ 

" ‘ Not  a drop,’  said  I,  ‘ till  you  free 
the  tiller.’ 

" ‘ Aha  I’  said  the  Captain,  ‘ I have  you 
now;  I guess  we  can  hold  out.  Some 
brig  will  pick  us  up  before  you’ll  ever 
see  your  home.’ 


" ‘ We  can  stand  it  if  you  can.  Captain.’ 

" With  m,y  ear  against  the  deck,  I 
could  bear  the  passengers  storming  at 
the  Captain.  Then  night  came,  and  the 
wind  died  away.  Acquila  and  Tom  took 
turns  at  the  helm,  and  I slept. 

" The  next  day  the  Captain,  in  a husky 
voice,  said;  ‘You’ve  starved  us  out. 
We’ll  free  the  rudder  if  you  will  only 
give  us  water.’ 

‘“Free  the  rudder  first,  and  we’ll  think 
about  it,’  I replied. 

‘“You’re  a brute!’  said  the  Captain. 

"I  heard  a passenger  say:  ‘For  pity’s 
sake,  Captain,  don’t  argue  any  more.  We 
can’t  stand  this.’ 

‘“Free  the  rudder,’  I shouted,  ‘and 
we’ll  let  the  cook  up,  but  the  rest  of  you 
must  stay  where  you  are.  If  any  of  you 
dare  come  up,  we’ll  fire.’ 

‘“All  right,’  said  the  Captain;  ‘it’s 
a bargain,  but  you’re  a beast.’ 

" ‘ You  flogged  me  and  flogged  the  boys, 
and  I shall  have  no  mercy,’  said  I.  ‘ Let 
the  carpenter  knock  out  that  wedge.’ 

" In  a few  minutes  the  tiller  was  free, 
and  Tom  once  more  headed  northwest. 

" I told  Acquila  to  open  the  hatch  and 
let  the  cook  up.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
that  nigger!  His  eyes  rolled,  the  sweat 
was  all  over  him,  his  tongue  stuck  be- 
tween his  lips.  He  looked  at  me,  and 
shook  all  over  as  if  I was  Old  Nick.” 
Here  Olmsted  broke  into  a laugh,  in 
which  Mr.  Lewis  joined,  and  then  check- 
ing himself,  said; 

"Well,  now,  go  on  and  tell  me  what 
you  said  or  did.” 

"I  said,  ‘You  black  rascal,  get  the 
water  you  want,  and  be  quick  about  it.’ 

"He  tumbled  to  the  scuttle  butt  and 
put  his  head  in  up  to  the  neck  and  drank 
like  an  animal,  and  then  took  some  for 
the  cabin.  Acquila  threw  down  a can  of 
ship’s  biscuit  and  a small  barrel  of  salt 
meat,  and  then  jammed  down  the  hatch- 
cover  and  fastened  it. 

‘“Avast  there!’  yelled  the  Captain, 
and  Tom  said: 

‘“You’ve  got  enough  for  the  present; 
you  might  oVereat  yourselves.’ 

" The  night  was  quiet,  and  the  sun 
rose  clear.  I thought  we  must  be  near 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  Acquila 
said,  ‘Why  not  go  in  there?’  We  had 
quite  a talk  about  it,  but  I wanted  to 
stick  to  Little  Egg  Harbor. 
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“ While  we  were  talking,  Tom  suddenly 
cries  out,  ‘ Ship  ahoy ! look  there,  dead 
ahead — two  of  them.’  The  sails  were 
just  on  the  sky-line. 

“ I was  sorry  to  see  them,  for  I knew 
that  if  they  were  enemies  we  might  not 
escape  and  our  prize  would  be  lost,  and 
if  they  were  friends  they  might  wish  a 
big  share  of  our  prize-money.  I told  the 
boys  so.” 

‘‘  You  understand  human  nature  pret- 
ty well,”  remarked  Mr.  Lewis.  “ Well, 
go  on.” 

“ ^ They’ve  seen  us,’  said  Tom ; ‘ they’re 
coming  nearer.’ 

One  was  a brig  and  the  other  a 
corvette.  The  very  same  that  are  now 
down  in  the  river  there. 

^ They’re  looking  for.  prizes,’  said  I. 
* We’ll  have  trouble,  I fear.’ 

The  brig  was  the  nearest,  and  tacked 
about  so  as  to  head  off  the  cutter,  and  the 
corvette  swept  around  so  as  to  follow  on 
her  heels.  Both  were  armed,  and  the 
decks  and  yard-arms  were  crowded  with 
men.  They  fired  a gun  across  our  bows, 
and  the  brig  ran  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  ^ We  can’t  run  away,’  said  I ; 
‘ brail  in  the  mainsail,  boys,  settle  away 
the  jib,  and  bring  her  to.  They  could 
sink  us  with  a shot.’ 

“ We  brought  the  cutter  about,  and  the 
brig  hove  to;  a boat  put  off,  and  the 
American  Captain,  with  his  mate,  board- 
ed 118.  The  privateer  Captain  followed, 
and  as  I looked  at  that  brace  of  robbers 
I knowed  there’d  be  mischief.” 

Why  do  you  call  them  robbers  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Lewis. 

“ Because  they  are,  as  you’ll  see  if 
you  wait.” 

“ ‘ Who  are  you  V asked  the  big  bully. 

“ ‘ This  is  the  cutter  Active,^  I answer- 
ed ; ‘ she  once  belonged  to  King  George, 
but  now  she  is  mine  and  the  boys’  here.’ 

Then  I told  him  the  story.  He 
laughed  at  me,  and  so  did  the  pirate. 
But  I’ll  make  them  laugh  on  the  other 
side  of  their  mouths  before  I’m  through 
with  them.” 

What  did  he  say  ?”  asked  Mr.  Lewis. 

“ He  said,  ^ Bah ! this  is  a fish-story — 
a pretty  yam,  three  men  to  beat  eighteen !’ 
But  I knew  he  was  thinking  all  the  time 
of  the  arms  and  supplies  aboard  and  the 
prize-money.” 

^‘What  did  you  say?” 


‘‘‘I  tell  you  it’s  true,’  said  I;  ^if  you 
don’t  believe  me,  ask  the  British  Captain 
and  the  passengers  down  there.  But  who 
are  you?’ 

“ ‘ I’m  Captain  Houston,  commanding 
the  Pennsylvania  brig  Convention,  and 
the  corvette  — some  Frenchy  name  — is 
Captain  James  Josiah’s,  a privateer.’ 

“ ‘ You  sha’n’t  take  my  prize  away,’ 
said  I. 

Prize?’  said  he.  ‘I  tell  you,  man. 
your  prize  is  not  complete.  You  haven’t 
brought  her  into  port.  A thousand  things 
might  hapx)en.  She  might  be  retaken  by 
the  men  below — ^listen  to  the  voices  down 
there — or  you  might  fall  in  with  a Brit- 
ish squadron  near  New  York.’ 

“^I’m  not  going  to  New  York.  I’m 
bound  for  Little  Egg  Harbor.’ 

‘‘‘Well,  I’ll  not  argue  with  you,’  said 
he.  ‘ It  is  a nice  question  of  law,  and 
I’ll  carry  you  up  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia  and  let  Judge  Ross  and  a 
Philadelphia  jury  decide  between  us.  It 
would  be  fair  to  divide  the  prize-money 
into  thirds.’ 

“ ‘ Listen,’  said  I ; ‘ it’s  a burning 
vshame.  I’m  poor,  and  so  are  Tom  and 
Acquila,  but  we’ll  fight  you  at  law  or 
elsewhere,  until  we  get  our  rights.  If 
the  lawsuit  lasts  all  my  life.  I’ll  have 
my  rights.’ 

“‘As  you  please,’  he  answered;  ‘the 
law  will  decide.’ 

“ I told  him  he  was  the  meanest  Amer- 
ican I ever  saw — to  rob  a wounded  man 
and  two  boys  of  their  rights — ^boys  who 
had  been  fiogged,  and  who  had  fought 
as  those  boys  had  done.  I tell  you  we 
had  it  hot  and  heavy  all  the  way  up 
the  river. 

“He  brought  us  in  here  this  morning, 
and  here  we  are.  Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  we 
want  justice;  we  must  have  it,  or  when 
I’m  well  there’ll  be  bloodshed.” 

“You  shall  have  justice,  my  man,” 
said  the  gaunt  lawyer,  who  had  listen- 
ed to  the  recital  with  kindling  interest 
and  indignation.  “I’ll  try  and  set  it 
straight,  my  friend.  I believe  your  tale. 
I’ll  libel  the  cutter  at  once.  Give  me  a 
description  of  her  and  what  she  is  load- 
ed with.” 

“ But  I have  no  money  to  pay  a fee," 
said  Olmsted,  suddenly  growing  hot  with 
shame  at  his  poverty,  while  the  faces  of 
Tom  and  Acquila  fell. 
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Never  mind  the  fee,  my  man ; I’ll  pay 
the  costs  myself.  It  shall  never  be  said 
in  Philadelphia  that  the  poor  man  can- 
not get  justice  because  he  cannot  fee 
his  lawj'er.” 

‘‘  Oh,  sir,”  said  Olmsted,  you  are  too 
good.  I am  a stranger.” 

“ You  are  an  honest  man  and  a brave 
one,  and  so  are  these  good  lads,  and  you 
have  been  cruelly  wronged,”  said  Mr. 
Lewis,  whose  face  now  gleamed  with 
excitement,  and  whose  ambition  was 
touched  by  the  thought  of  a great  case. 

After  some  close  questioning  as  to 
particulars,  a paper  was  prepared  and 
read  carefully  over  to  Olmsted,  and  then 
the  tall  lawyer,  folding  it  up,  said,  Now 
let’s  go  to  a notary — but,  stay;  your  leg 
is  stiflP  and  painful,  and  I’ll  bring  him 
here  in  a few  moments.” 

As  he  left  the  oflSce,  Tom  said,  How 
do  you  like  him,  Gideon?” 

“He’s  younger  than  I thought,  but  I 
like  his  quickness  and  his  fighting  spirit. 
He  acts  and  talks  like  a man  of  grit.  I 
believe  he’ll  stand  by  us  to  the  end.” 

“Ay,  that  I will.  I will  fight  this 
case  if  it  lasts  my  lifetime,”  said  Mr. 
Lewis,  suddenly  returning  to  the  room 
with  a notary,  whom  he  had  met  on  the 
pavement  outside  the  office  door. 

“ Here,  Mr.  Duponceau,  here  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  needs  your  services,  a brave 
man  from  Connecticut,  with  two  friends, 
who  have  been  outraged,  and,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  by  men  of  Pennsylvania.” 

“Ah!  that  is  too  bad,”  replied  the 
young  Frenchman;  “but  then,  Lewis, 
you  are  always  hot  over  the  cases  of 
your  clients.” 

“ But  this  case,  Duponceau,  is  extraor- 
dinary. I never  heard  or  read  of  anything 
like  it.  It  will  shake  the  State;  it  will 
stir  Congress;  it  will  . . .” 

“ There,  there  you  see  the  advocate,” 
said  Duponceau,  bowing  to  Olmsted; 
“ you  are  fortunate  to  have  him  to  plead 
your  cause.” 

“ Come,  come,  Duponceau ; stop  your 
compliments,  and  let  Mr.  Olmsted  sign 
and  swear  to  that  paper.” 

“ If  you  please,”  said  the  notary,  who, 
making  Gideon  sit  down  at  the  table, 
watched  the  hard,  big  hand  of  the  fisher- 
man as  he  awkwardly  held  the  quill  and 
slowly  traced  his  name  at  the  places  in- 
dicated. The  oath  was  then  adminis- 
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tered,  and  Olmsted,  striking  the  table 
with  his  fist,  exclaimed,  “ It’s  God’s  truth 
that  I have  sworn  to.” 

“ So  you  are  still  here,  are  you  ? I 
thought  I would  find  you,”  said  Dr. 
Chovet,  entering  abruptly.  “ I sent  you 
a client,  Mr.  I.<ewis,  some  hours  ago, 
whom  I met  on  the  street  looking  for  a 
lawyer — a lawyer,”  he  laughed,  “not  a 
mere  member  of  the  bar ; and  now  if 
you  are  through  with  him,  I shall  claim 
him  as  a patient.  Ah!  Mr.  Duponceau; 
good  morning.” 

“Good  morning,  doctor.  Is  the  town 
distressingly  healthy,  or  are  the  sick  by 
this  time  ready  for  the  . . .” 

“ Not  for  a notary,  a lawyer,  or  a 
clergyman,”  stormed  the  doctor.  “But 
come,  Mr. — What’s  your  name?  You 
did  not  give  it  to  me.  I must  look  at 
that  leg.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  take  him, 
doctor?  He  is  a stranger.” 

“To  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.” 

Mr.  Lewis  drew  the  doctor  aside,  and 
explaining  the  case  briefly,  told  him  of 
the  penniless  condition  of  the  man,  and 
arranged  for  his  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital. He  then  took  Acquila  and  Tom 
to  a neat  lodging-house,  and  made  him- 
self responsible  for  their  charges. 

“ I ought  to  win  this  case,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “ and  if  I don’t,  I deserve  to  lose 
my  money.  In  the  mean  time  I must 
get  on  that  cutter  and  secure  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.” 

It  took  more  than  a fortnight  for 
Olmsted’s  wound  to  heal,  and  when  ho 
was  once  more  able  to  go  about  his  busi- 
ness he  found  that  he  had  become  some- 
thing of  a public  character.  The  story 
of  the  disputed  prize  had  been  widely 
circulated,  and  the  town  was  all  astir 
with  it.  Sides  were  taken  and  bets  were 
exchanged  by  the  bold  blades  who  fre- 
quented the  London  Coffee  House.  The 
approaching  trial  occasioned  intense  in- 
terest not  only  on  account  of  the  roman- 
tic exploit  from  which  it  sprang,  but 
also  because  it  involved  the  testing  of  a 
new  law.  The  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
had  recently  passed  an  act  by  which  a 
jury  was  to  be  summoned  to  try  the 
facts  in  Admiralty  cases,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  a verdict  should 
be  “conclusive  as  to  facts,  without  re- 
examination or  appeal.” 
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On  a day  early  in  November,  Gideon’s 
case  came  up  for  trial  before  J udge 
George  Ross,  a signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  a cousin  of  Betty 
Ross  who  made  the  first  American  flag. 
The  little  court-house  was  packed  with 
people.  The  witnesses  were  examined 
and  cross-examined.  Great  speeches  were 
made.  Mr.  I^wis  was  very  earnest, 
stretching  his  long,  bony  arms  high  in 
the  air  as  he  pleaded  for  his  clients  and 
told  the  story  of  their  gallant  struggle. 
He  dwelt  pathetically  upon  Olmsted’s 
wound,  and  lashed  the  British  captain 
with  indignant  scorn  as  he  told  of  the 
flogging.  He  denounced  with  severity 
Captain  Houston  and  his  ally  Josiah  for 
their  cold-blooded  avarice  and  their  un- 
generous conduct.  He  begged  the  jury 
to  remember  that  all  were  fighting  for 
America,  and  that  a capture  of  a British 
ship  by  men  from  Connecticut  ought  to 
be  recognized,  as  he  hoped  a Connecticut 
jury  would  be  fair  to  a Pennsylvanian 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  judge 
charged  the  jury  very  fairly,  though, 
struggle  as  he  might,  he  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  heroic 
conduct  of  Olmsted ; but  the  twelve  Penn- 
sylvanians on  the  jury — alas  for  the  force 
in  those  days  of  local  prejudice! — found 
that  the  prize-money  must  be  divided 
into  fourths:  one  fourth  to  Olmsted  and 
his  friends,  one  fourth  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  fourth  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  brig,  and  one  fourth  to 
the  corvette. 

This  unjust  verdict  only  served  to 
arouse  the  fighting  blood  of  the  Yan- 
kee from  Connecticut  and  to  spur  the 
ambition  of  his  doughty  counsel.  Mr. 
Lewis  repeated  his  vow  that  he  would 
contest  the  case  if  it  lasted  his  lifetime, 
and  he  promptly  appealed  to  Congress, 
then  sitting  in  the  State  House.  The 
case  was  duly  referred  to  the  Committee 
upon  Captures,  and  was  again  argued 
most  learnedly.  The  Committee  solemnly 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania magistrate,  and  directed  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  State  court  to  sell  the  cutter 
and  cargo,  and,  after  deducting  the  costs, 
to  pay  over  the  entire  fund  to  Olmsted 
and  his  friends. 

Judge  Ross,  however,  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  the  appeal,  and  stood  firmly  upon 
his  interpretation  of  the  law.  As  a State 


official  he  refused  to  allow  any  meddling 
by  Congress  with  the  action  of  the  local 
court.  Despite  the  urgent  protests  of 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  one  of  Gid- 
eon’s backers,  and  in  the  face  of  feeble 
remonstrances  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, he  himself  directed  the  sale  of 
the  cutter  and  took  chaise  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Olmsted  received  his  fourth,  but 
he  growled  like  an  enraged  lion  over  the 
remaining  three-fourths. 

I will  get  it,”  said  Mr.  Lewis ; ‘‘  I 
am  not  to  be  balked.  I will  petition  Con- 
gress and  rouse  the  whole  body  to  action. 
But  as  it  is  going  to  take  time,  you  had 
better  go  home  and  leave  the  case  in 
my  hands.  I will  not  cease  to  do  my 
best  for  you.” 

^‘I  am  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Lewis,”  said 
Olmsted.  Tom  and  Acquila  and  I will 
never  forget  how  hard  you  have  fought 
for  our  rights.” 

“ You  would  not  give  up  your  prize  on 
the  sea,  and  I will  not  give  up  your  case,’’ 
said  the  lawyer.  As  Paul  Jones  said 
on  the  deck  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 

have  just  begun  to  fight.’  Go  home, 
be  patient,  and  don’t  despair.” 

Olmsted  and  the  boys  went  back  to 
Hartford,  and  waited  many  weary  years 
for  results.  In  those  days,  when  there 
were  no  daily  papers,  news  travelled  slow- 
ly, and  though  the  case  had  been  the 
topic  of  the  time  in  Philadelphia,  they 
found  that  the  quiet  citizens  of  East 
Hartford  knew  nothing  about  their  ex- 
ploit or  their  lawsuit.  Olmsted  had  mere- 
ly written  to  his  father  that  he  had  busi- 
ness which  detained  him,  and  he  was  too 
modest  to  put  on  paper  what  he  had  done. 
But  when,  limping  from  his  wound,  he 
stepped  upon  the  porch  of  his  humble 
little  home,  his  mother’s  quick  eye  per- 
ceived it,  and  she  exclaimed : 

‘^My  boy,  you  have  been  wounded; 
tell  me  all  about  it.” 

And  then  he  related  his  tale,  with  fre- 
quent interruptions  from  Tom  and  Ac- 
quila, who  told  them  what  a hero  Gideon 
was,  and  how  it  was  all  his  plan,  and 
how  he  had  fought  the  captain,  and 
starved  the  crew,  and  been  struck  by  a 
bullet,  and  how  he  had  argued  with  Cap- 
tain Houston,  and  sought  out  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  how  nobly  Mr.  Lewis  had  acted; 
until  the  tears  ran  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parents,  and  Mabel  Thomas,  the  blue- 
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eyed  daughter  of  the  village  doctor,  who 
had  been  from  her  cradle  a little  play- 
mate of  the  big  Gideon,  gazed  at  him 
with  an  interest  she  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. And  Gideon  saw  her  moistened 
eyes,  and  remembered  them.  Often  in 
the  night  they  shone  upon  him  like  stars, 
and  in  the  daytime,  while  wandering  in 
the  great  woods  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river  near  his  home,  he  dreamed 
of  the  comely  maiden,  until  he  longed 
to  have  her  sympathy  with  the  wrongs 
he  had  endured.  It  is  the  old  story 
which  all  who  are  happiest  in  life  can 
tell,  and  it  ended  in  white  flowers  and 
a wedding  veil. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lewis  thundered 
at  the  doors  of  Congress;  but  the  Com- 
mittee would  take  no  further  action  for 
fear  of  provoking  civil  strife,  and  though 
there  were  stormy  debates  and  anxious 
conferences  between  special  committees 
appointed  by  Congress  and  by  the  State 
Legislature,  no  practical  result  was 
reached.  Pennsylvania  did  nothing  for 
Olmsted.  On  the  contrary,  her  Assem- 
bly directed  Judge  Ross  to  pay  over  the 
remaining  part  of  the  prize-money  to 
the  State  Treasurer,  David  Rittenhouse, 
the  celebrated  astronomer  who  was  the 
first  in  America  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  whose  observatory  stood  in 
the  State  House  yard,  just  back  of  In- 
dependence Hall. 

Time  passed  without  bringing  redress 
to  Gideon;  but  while  he  waited  a great 
change  was  wrought  in  public  affairs. 
The  new  government  of  the  United  States 
went  into  effect  in  April,  1789,  nearly 
eleven  years  after  the  beginning  of  Olm- 
sted’s search  for  justice,  and  thereafter 
the  judges  in  every  State  were  bound  to 
recognize  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.”  It  was  long,  however, 
before  Mr.  Lewis  realized  the  effect  of 
the  altered  conditions  upon  the  affairs 
of  his  client.  When  Judge  Ross  died, 
in  1790,  Olmsted  brought  suit  against 
the  executors  of  his  estate,  who  made  no 
defence.  Judgment  was  entered  against 
them;  but  they  turned  about  and  sued 
Rittenhouse,  and  he,  in  1792,  took  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, presided  over  by  Chief  Justice 


McKean,  whose  name  stands  next  to 
that  of  George  Ross  upon  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

McKean  was  the  most  tremendous  man 
of  his  day.  He  had  been  Governor  of 
Delaware,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, all  at  the  same  time.  He  used  to 
sit  on  the  judge’s  bench  in  a scarlet  robe, 
with  a great  cocked  hat  on  his  head  and  a 
big  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand ; and  one 
day  when  there  was  a mob  out  in  Inde- 
pendence Square  which  the  sheriff  could 
not  quell,  he  rushed  out,  accoutred  as 
he  was,”  and  dispersed  it  with  a loud 
shout  and  a wave  of  his  hand.  He  was 
rough  but  courageous;  he  had  great  de- 
termination, a big  brain,  a wonderful 
power  of  saying  things  forcibly,  and  he 
was  very  fixed  in  his  views.  He  over- 
threw Olmsted’s  victory.  He  said  that 
the  County  Court  of  Lancaster  could  not 
give  judgment  in  an  Admiralty  case; 
the  Constitution  had  vested  jurisdiction 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  So 
he  struck  off  the  judgment  even  against 
Ross’s  executors. 

The  decision  was  a terrible  defeat  for 
Gideon,  because  the  blow  was  dealt  with 
the  heavy  hand  of  an  antagonist  who  was 
really  formidable.  BaflSed  but  undis- 
mayed, under  the  lawyer’s  advice  he 
quietly  awaited  the  course  of  events  for 
three  years  more. 

One  day  Mr.  Lewis  climbed  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  room  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  old 
City  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  still  standing 
at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  heard 
Mr.  Justice  Paterson  deliver  an  opinion 
in  an  Admiralty  case  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  could  hardly  credit  his  senses. 
The  blood  rushed  to  his  head,  and  his 
heart  thumped  against  his  ribs.  The 
decision  was  that  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  had  power  and  au- 
thority, under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
carry  into  effect  and  execution  the  de- 
crees of  the  defunct  old  Committee  of 
Appeals  in  Cases  of  Capture,  and  the 
very  language  of  that  Committee  was 
adopted  by  the  highest  court  in  the  nation 
as  a sound  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  he 
caught  up  his  hat  and  rushed  down-stairs 
to  his  oflSce,  brandishing  his  long  arms 
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The  Youngest  Son 

BY  MARY  HEATON  VORSE 


Mary  TOWNSEND  sat  at  one 
end  of  what  was  known  in  her 
^ family  as  the  ‘^back  parlor,”  her 
eyes  on  a book.  Under  the  cover  of  her 
book  she  was  watching  her  two  daugh- 
ters,  who,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
front  room,  were  holding  earnest  con- 
versation— very  earnest  conversation  it 
seemed  to  Mary  Townsend,  very  grave. 
Their  occasional  glances  toward  her  told 
her  that  there  were  things  of  grave  mo- 
ment happening  in  her  family. 

She  looked  up  from  her  book,  and 
they,  even  though  deep  in  conversation, 
were  conscious  of  their  mother’s  pres- 
ence, looked  up  and  smiled  at  her.  Her 
older  daughter  called  to  her  mother: 

It’s  such  a beautiful  spring  day ; why 
aren’t  you  out  on  the  piazza 
" It’s  so  bright  outside,”  she  exjDlained, 
with  a shade  of  apology  in  her  voice, 
**  that  the  light  hurts  my  eyes  to  read.” 

Alice  Townsend,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, said  in  a low  voice  to  her  mar- 
ried sister: 

Don’t  you  think  we’d  better  go  up- 
stairs? I think  mothers  watching  us.” 

The  other  respondecl : ‘‘  She’d  be  sure 
to  think  there  was  something  afoot  if 
we  did.  We’d  better  stay  where  we  are.” 

They  resumed  their  conversation,  but 
in  lighter  tones.  Mary  Townsend  let 
her  unseeing  eyes  fall  on  her  book. 

There  was  a tension  in  the  air;  all 
three  women  were  playing  a part,  and 
the  same  part — they  were  all  pretending 
to  be  at  ease,  the  two  daughters  for  the 
sake  of  the  mother,  the  mother  for  the 
sake  of  the  daughters. 

The  importance  of  what  they  were 
discussing  swept  the  two  younger  women 
off  their  guard.  Bending  over,  each  from 
her  chair,  their  heads  close  together, 
they  talked  rapidly  and  in  undertones. 

At  last  the  tension  wore  on  the  elder 
woman;  she  joined  her  daughters.  She 
was  met  by  bright  glances.  Both  of  the 
girls  rose,  and  brought  their  mother  a 


chair,  and  included  her  gayly  in  their 
little  circle. 

^^What  do  you  think  of  the  tableaux 
they  are  planning  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library?”  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  mar- 
ried daughter.  She  had  changed  the  sub- 
ject with  a dexterity  bred  of  long  habit. 

Mrs.  Townsend  answered  vaguely,  but 
Alice  instantly  took  the  cue,  and  in  a 
moment  the  three  women  were  talking 
wiUi  what  an  outsider  would  have  sup- 
posed to  be  lively  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  entertainment.  In  spite  of  the 
way  they  all  three  strove  to  keep  the 
surface  of  things  unruffled,  the  tension 
grew.  Marion’s  gayety  grew  a hint 
sharp.  Mrs.  Townsend  rose.  She  could- 
n’t bear  it  any  longer.  Anxiety  peered 
out  at  her  behind  their  smiles.  But 
for  what  she  didn’t  know — for  what  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask. 

I think  I will  go  out  into  the  sun- 
shine a moment,”  she  said,  and  leave 
you  girls  to  talk  it  out  alone.” 

She  walked  listlessly  out  of  the  room, 
her  delicate  shawl  hanging  in  despondent 
lines  from  her  shoulders.  Her  head  had 
n’t  its  usual  buoyantly  erect  bearing. 

You  seem  tired,  darling,”  said  Alice. 

I suppose  it’s  the  spring  weather,” 
responded  the  other,  lightly.  Her  glance 
did  not  meet  her  daughter’s  anxious  look. 

‘^Did  you  notice  how  tired  mother 
was  ?”  Alice  asked  her  sister.  There’s 
a frailness  about  her  this  spring — ” 

‘‘To  think  of  this  coming  I”  Marion 
groaned.  “It’s  simply  got  to  be  kept 
from  her;  and  when  you  think  Alec 
insists  he’s  coming  home — ” 

“If  he  comes,”  Alice  responded,  “he’s 
got  to  be  muzzled.  The  idea  of  mother 
being  bothered  with  his  affairs  now! 
Alec’s  got  to  wait  till  he  gets  through 
college,  that’s  all  there  is  about  it;  the 
idea  of  his  thinking  of  getting  mar- 
ried now!” 

The  younger  girl  stood  up  abruptly. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  bear  to  think  of  his 
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pitching  all  this  on  mother  1 I just  can't 
have  it ! Any  little  bit  of  worry — ” 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other, 
fear  in  their  eyes  at  the  possibility  of 
what  might  happen. 

And  just  think  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  mother  1"  pursued  Marion. 
“Why,  he  says  he  won't  even  graduate! 
He  wants  to  marry  now!  Think  what  it 
would  mean  to  mother  to  have  him  give 
up  his  profession!  You  remember  how 
disappointed  she  was  when  Don  wouldn't 
study  medicine.  It  made  her  almost  sick, 
years  and  years  ago,  well  and  strong  as 
she  was.  She'd  made  up  her  mind  to 
have  one  of  the  boys  follow  father's  pro- 
fession. It  isn't  as  if  Alec  didn't  care 
for  medicine  — he's  always  wanted  to 
study  it.  And  now  to  think  of  his  giv- 
ing up  everything — ^his  whole  career — 
just  for  a girl!  Why  can't  he  wait  three 
years  ? What  if  he  doesn't  see  Barbara 
in  that  time?  At  least  well  have  time 
to  ward  him  off  if  he  comes,"  Marion 
finished,  with  a touch  of  hopefulness. 

Alice  walked  restlessly  round  the  room. 

“ You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me," 
she  said,  “to  have  this  happen  now! 
I've  guarded  her  so.  You  do,  of  course, 
all  you  can — ^you're  a dear — ^but  it's  all 
come  on  me — you  know  how  much  I've 
given  up  for  mother.  And  then  to  have 
Alec  undo  everything,  after  paying  the 
price  I've  paid — and  the  price  I'm  paying 
— to  keep  her  well  and  happy!" 

Marion  got  up  and  put  her  hands  on 
her  sister's  shoulders. 

“I  know,  dear,"  she  sympathized,  and 
kissed  her. 

“ Oh,  you  don't  know  everything,"  said 
Alice,  drearily.  “ In  the  end  it  'll  make 
serious  trouble  between  Henderson  and 
me.  He  can't  see  it  at  all  as  I do.  He 
doesn't  understand  that  until  mother 
gets  stronger  I can't  possibly  tell  her 
about  our  engagement.  And  in  the  end 
— in  the  end  I may  have  to  give  him  up," 
she  said,  slowly. 

For  a moment  her  face  trembled,  and 
she  threw  back  her  head. 

“And  I'd  do  it,  too,  for  mother.  And 
now  here  comes  Alec,  and  all  my  sac- 
rifice will  go  for  nothing.  That's  what 
I can't  bear." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Townsend  sat  in  the 
place  appointed  for  her  by  her  daughter, 


outwardly  a picture  of  placid  old  age, 
inwardly  full  of  anxiety  for  the  unknown 
thing  that  she  knew  was  happening.  She 
was  on  the  outside  of  her  children's  lives. 
All  their  kindness,  all  their  watchful 
care,  all  their  efforts  to  spare  her,  daily 
emphasized  to  her  that  she  was  old,  that 
life  was  slipping  from  her.  She  was 
hedged  in  from  realities,  not  so  much 
by  her  years  as  by  the  loving  care  of  her 
dear  children.  For  her  sake  they  made 
an  unreal  world  for  her,  a sweet,  placid 
world,  full  of  pleasant  things,  things  as 
carefully  selected  as  the  playthings  of  a 
beloved  child ; things  not  of  her  own 
choosing,  but  given  her  by  her  children. 

Spring  was  sweet  in  the  air.  A wan- 
dering breeze,  as  warm  as  a summer  wind, 
stirred  the  white  fringe  on  her  shawl  and 
the  soft  white  curls  of  her  forehead, 
and  moved  the  branches  of  the  flowering 
white  shrubs  behind  her  The  air  was  full 
of  the  pleasant  sounds  of  spring,  of  happy 
children  playing  out-of-doors,  and  of 
birds,  and  the  whisper  of  little  young 
leaves  on  the  maples  beyond. 

Her , eyes  wandered  down  over  the 
pleasant  valley.  There  were  patches  of 
brown  earth,  other  patches  green  with 
the  emerald  of  young  sprouted  grain ; 
farther  still  were  woods,  hazy  and  soft 
colored  in  the  warm  spring  air. 

She  forgot  her  daughters  inside  the 
house,  talking  about  the  things  she  must- 
n't know,  and  breathed  in  deep  the  soft 
air.  Formerly,  as  a young  woman,  on 
just  such  days  as  this,  she  had  started 
off  for  a walk  without  stopping  for  her 
hat,  just  following  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Not  far  below  the  house  was  a 
pasture,  where,  she  knew,  grew  all  sorts 
of  pleasant  wild  things,  young  ferns 
and  violets.  It  was  hardly  a step  down 
there.  Why  shouldn't  she  go,  just  as 
she  had  in  former  times,  bareheaded  ? 
Why  should  the  adventure  of  spring 
come  for  every  one  else  in  the  world  but 
for  herself? 

Before  she  knew  what  she  was  doing 
she  had  walked  from  the  piazza  and 
was  swinging  at  a gallant  pace  down 
the  long  brick  path  that  led  to  the 
street.  It  had  been  months  since  she 
felt  like  this.  So  intent  was  she  on 
her  purpose  that  she  ran  into  the  arms 
of  her  eldest  son. 
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Where  are  you  going,  mother?”  he 
asked,  bending  to  kiss  her.  How  bright 
you  look!”  he  added,  approvingly,  and 
turned  to  walk  with  her.  At  every  little 
unevenness  in  the  ground  he  tightened 
his  pressure  on  her  arm.  Where  do 
you  want  to  go  ?”  he  asked  next. 

There  are  lovely  ferns,”  she  an- 
swered, wistfully,  ‘‘  in  the  pasture — it’s 
only  a step.” 

^^Why,  you  wouldn’t  think  of  going 
there he  reproved  her,  “would  you? 
It’s  as  wet  as  anything,  and  the  ground’s 
awfully  uneven.  The  boys  will  get  you 
all  the  ferns  you  want.” 

She  walked  on  a little  farther,  then, 
“ I think  I’ll  go  back  now,”  she  told  him. 

All  at  once  she  felt  tired  and  subdued. 

“ There  I”  he  chaffed,  tenderly,  “ I knew 
you  didn’t  want  to  walk  as  far  as 
that  old  pasture.  You  mustn’t  overdo, 
you  know.” 

She  submitted  to  it  with  he;r  accustomed 
gentleness,  submitted  to  being  led  back  to 
her  chair — back  to  old  age,  it  seemed  to 
her, — ^while  Don  went  into  the  house  to 
talk  over  the  unknown  thing  with  his 
sisters.  She  sat  there,  all  the  charm  of 
spring  gone,  the  dreariness  of  the  isola- 
tion of  age  sweeping  over  her. 

In  her  mind  she  went  back  over  the 
past  years  step  by  step,  seeing  how  she 
had  come  to  the  place  whidi  she  now 
held,  so  far  outside  her  children’s  lives. 
There  had  been  years,  after  her  hus- 
band’s death,  when  she  had  been  at  the 
helm,  and  her  children,  both  the  boys 
and  the  girls,  had  turned  to  her  for 
everything.  She  had  managed  the  busi- 
ness affairs  tranquilly  and  ably.  As 
they  grew  older,  they  had  begun  to  take 
care  of  her.  It  had  seemed  to  her  sweet 
and  touching,  even  when  their  care  now 
and  again  annoyed  her.  But  even  in  her 
moments  of  light  irritation  it  had  seemed 
to  her  touching  that  her  children — her 
little  children — should  look  out  for  her 
and  worry  about  her. 

Then,  seven  years  before,  had  come  an 
illness,  and  when  she  came  back  to  life, 
slowly,  carefully,  as  her  strength  return- 
ed she  found  her  daughter  Marion  in 
her  place,  guiding  the  household,  looking 
after  her  with  a watchful  tenderness, 
as  though  she  had  been  a child;  and 
since  then,  through  all  those  seven  years, 
it  seemed  as  though  all  her  children  had 


been  in  some  mysterious  league  to  keep 
her  old.  It  had  been  from  that  moment 
that  all  their  former  smaller  reticences 
had  been  crystallized  into  a definite 
policy  of,  " We  muein*t  worry  mother!” 

Oh,  the  things  in  her  world  that  she 
mustn’t  know  any  more,  the  things  she 
mustn’t  do;  things  that  she  felt  in  her- 
self reserves  of  strength  to  bear,  that 
their  watchfulness  forever  prevented  her 
using!  Little  by  little  they  had  walled 
her  in  by  their  relentless  tenderness. 

All  of  them  but  Alec.  For  him  she 
was  still  “ mother  ” as  she  had  been.  He 
came  to  her  with  his  affairs.  He  took 
her  on  excursions  that  the  others  de- 
clared were  too  much  for  her  strength. 
When  Alec  was  home  she  lived  again — 
youth  came  to  her  again.  A storm  of 
longing  for  her  younger  son,  whom  her 
older  children  thought  blind  and  incon- 
siderate, came  over  her. 

The  afternoon  waned;  it  was  time  for 
their  early  tea.  The  married  children 
asked  if  they  might  stay,  and  all  through 
the  meal  their  talk  moved  on  easily,  with- 
out pause,  while  the  cloud  of  anxiety 
which  possessed  all  four  grew  and  spread 
until  it  filled  the  room,  invisible,  but  like 
some  suffocating  gas ; and  yet  they  talked 
on,  and  she  answered  them,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  interest  in  what  they 
were  saying;  while  within  her  grew  the 
desire,  almost  irresistible,  to  say: 

“ I know  you’re  worried  about  some- 
thing— I know  there’s  something  happen- 
ing— something  that  concerns  me  closely, 
and  I must  know!” 

And  again  she  knew  that  were  she  to 
ask  she  would  be  met  by  smiling  glances, 
reassurances  that  would  turn  her  anxiety 
into  the  petulant  suspicion  of  old  age. 

She  left  them  early  to  go  to  her  room, 
saying  that  she  would  read  a while  and 
then  go  to  bed.  As  she  went  up  the 
stairs  she  heard  Don  tell  Alice, 

“ Mother  seems  unusually  tired.” 

After  she  was  in  bed  she  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  their  voices  on  the 
piazza,  Don’s  heavier  voice  alternating 
with  the  girls’  lighter  tones. 

Something  was  very  wrong;  something 
had  happened. 

Then  suddenly  came  to  her  a vision 
of  what  it  was — of  whom  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  Alec,  that  was  it!  Alec  was 
in  some  trouble.  All  day  she  had  seen 
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things  moving  through  the  fog  of  her 
ignorance,  things  that  made  her  hold  her 
breath;  and  now  she  realized  that  it  was 
Alec  that  they  all  concerned.* 

One  after  another  all  the  things  that 
may  befall  a dear  son  came  to  the  tor- 
mented spirit  of  Mary  Townsend.  One 
thing  was  certain  — he  wasn’t  dead. 
There  would  have  been  no  smiling  eva- 
sions had  he  been  dead.  That,  at  least, 
they  couldn’t  keep  from  her;  nor  would 
his  illness  demand  any  such  long  discus- 
sions. He  was  in  some  trouble,  then. 
She  knew  the  world  of  men  too  well  to 
believe,  as  some  women  do,  that  her 
own  sons  could  be  exempted  from  all 
temptations  of  men,  and  as  one  thing 
after  another  occurred  to  her  there  was 
nothing  that  her  spirit  didn’t  meet  val- 
iantly. No  matter  what  he  had  done, 
there  was  nothing  she  didn’t  feel  herself 
strong  enough  to  bear,  nothing  that  she 
wouldn’t  help  him  through  with.  If  the 
others  failed  him  and  blamed  him,  he 
still  •had  his  mother.  She  longed  to  hold 
him  to  her  and  tell  him  that,  what- 
ever was  wrong,  everything  was  well  be- 
tween them. 

She  lay  there  in  her  quiet  room;  the 
arc-light  at  the  comer  made  patterns  of 
a curtain  on  the  light  cari)et.  A light 
air  stirred  the  curtains  back  and  forth. 
But  for  the  noises  of  the  night  and  the 
murmur  of  the  voices  on  the  piazza, 
everything  was  still.  She  was  more  at 
peace  now,  her  whole  being  flooded  with 
love  for  this  boy. 

Then,  far  down  the  street,  came  the 
sound  of  rapid  footsteps.  She  listened 
to  them  with  straining  ears  as  they  came 
nearer  the  house;  for  her  imagination 
had  made  her  fancy  that  this  was  Alec 
coming,  that  she  recognized  his  steps 
as  she  had  so  many  times  before. 

The  footsteps  came  up  the  long  brick 
path,  clean-cut  and  decided.  She  almost 
held  her  breath  in  the  intensity  of  her 
listening.  She  knew  it  was  Alec.  She 
was  at  the  window  in  time  to  catch 
sight  of  him,  his  head  held  high,  his 
shoulders  held  back.  Then  she  sighed 
out  her  breath  with  deep  relief.  There 
was  no  defeat  in  his  l>earing.  Wliat- 
ever  it  was,  he  was  meeting  it  with- 
out discouragement. 

She  heard  the  smothered  exclamations 
from  his  brother  and  sisters.  Then,  very 


quickly,  she  slipped  on  her  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  and  softly  made  her  way 
down  the  stairs.  They  did  not  hear  her 
as  she  came  out  on  the  piazza.  She 
heard  Alec’s  voice  saying: 

“ I want  to  talk  to  her.  She’ll  know 
what  to  do.  I want  to  see  mother !” 

She  could  see  Alice  put  a detaining 
hand  on  his  coat,  and  hear  her  concen- 
trated voice  saying: 

Don’t  you  know  that  you  mustn’t 
bother  her?  Don’t  you  know  that  you 
mustn’t  tell  her  at  all?” 

I want  to  see  mother !”  he  insisted, 
obstinately,  and  started  as  if  he  would 
make  his  way  inside  the  house. 

Alice  barred  his  way. 

‘^Listen!”  she  said.  ‘^I’ve  been  en- 
gaged to  Henderson  for  two  years.  I’ve 
never  told  mother.  I didn’t  wish  her  life 
complicated.  He  doesn’t  understand  why 
I won’t  marry  him,  and  because  he  can't 
we’re  drifting  farther  apart.  I see  him 
going  from  me,  misunderstandings  one 
after  another  coming  between  us.  Do 
you  think  it’s  easy  for  me  to  lose  what’s 
80  dear  to  me?  But  I never  let  mother 
suspect.  And  now  you  come — ^you,  with 
your  selflsh  plans — ” 

Some  little  sound  made  them  turn. 

Mother  1”  Alec  cried — it  was  the  same 
joyful  mother”  with  which  he  had 
greeted  her  so  many  times  as  he  rushed 
into  the  house  with  some  new  thing  to 
tell  her.  He  ran  to  her  now,  and  held 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

^^Now,”  she  said,  holding  his  hands 
fast  in  hers,  me  what  it  is.  Why 

are  you  here,  Alec?” 

Alice  made  one  last  stand. 

Oh,  Alec  just  happened  to  come  up 
from  college,”  she  ventured,  lamely. 

Mary  Townsend  paid  no  attention  to 
her  daughter. 

^^Tell  me,”  she  said  again,  ‘‘Alec.” 

“It’s  just  that  I’m  engaged,”  he  told 
her.  “I’m  engaged  to  Barbara  Shep- 
herd, and  I want  to  leave  college  and 
marry  her  right  away.  If  I don’t,  she’ll 
be  sailing  for  Europe  with  her  aunt,  and 
be  gone  for  years.” 

At  this  there  was  a tense  silence,  the 
older  son  and  the  two  daughters  looking 
at  their  mother.  The  blow  had  fallen. 

Mary  Townsend’s  eyes  rested  on  her 
younger  son,  all  the  flood  of  afFection 
she  had  for  him  shining  from  them. 
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“ Well/’  she  said,  quietly,  why  should- 
n’t you  marry  Barbara?” 

I’m  going  to  marry  her — I’ve  told 
them,” — he  looked  toward  his  sisters  and 
brother.  “ I’ve  told  them  I was  going 
to.  I can’t  let  her  go  away  from  me 
like  that — I can’t  stand  years  of  life 
away  from  her!  And  they’ve  said  I 
mustn’t  tell  you — they’ve  said  I must  let 
her  go — that  it  would  make  you  sick  if 
you  knew — that  you  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
l>ear  the  shock.  You  see,”  he  went  on, 

if  I marry  Barbara  now.  I’ll  have  to 
go  into  business  right  away — ^I’ve  got  a 
good  chance.” 

She  put  her  hand  protectingly  on  his 
shoulder.  “ I’m  glad  you’re  willing  to 
do  that,”  she  said,  but  you  don’t  need 
to.  You  can  marry  Barbara  and  make 
your  profession  too.  I’ve  plenty  of  money 
for  that.” 

At  this  the  others,  who  had  kept  si- 
lence, spoke  all  together.  Don’s  scandal- 
ized exclamation  of,  ‘VMother!  you 
aren’t  suggesting  to  break  into  your  cap- 
ital, are  you?”  dominating  the  women’s 
appeals  of,  Alec,  you  can’t  let  mother 
do  such  a thing!” 

Mary  Townsend  checked  them  with 
n gesture. 

“ It’s  my  turn  to  speak,”  she  announced, 
quietly,  ‘‘and  my  turn  to  act.  What  I 
have  to  say  and  do  concerns  Alec,  not  any 
of  you.  It’s  for  me  to  offer  and  for  him 
to  decide — to  decide  as  freely  as  if  only 
he  and  I existed.  I don’t  wish  him  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  of  your  disapproval. 
And  when  I think  of  your  ‘standing 
between  him  and  me,  as  you  have,  my 
patience  is  small!” 

She  turned  her  dark  eyes,  eloquent 
with  indignation,  on  one  after  another 
of  them.  There  was  a moment’s  silence, 
and  in  that  moment  the  balance  of  power 
someway  shifted.  Time  seemed  to  flow 
backwards.  They  \vere  again  the  chil- 
dren who  had  been  found  out,  and  she 
the  mother  reproving  them  with  just 
tlispleasure.  Iliere  came,  unbidden,  to 
Marion’s  mind  some  scene  of  childhood, 
when  on  this  same  piazza  they  three, 
Don,  Alice,  and  herself,  had  stornl, 
eonscieuc(‘“Strieken,  before  their  mother. 
Don  shifted  nstlessly  on  his  feet,  as  if 
he  were  a small  boy. 

“How  lonir.  Alee,”  she  asked,  “have 
you  been  engaged  ?” 
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“ It  happened  at  Easter,”  he  replied, 
“ when  I was  at  home.  I wanted  to  tell 
you  then.” 

“ And  they’ve  kept  this  happiness  from 
me  all  this  time!  . . . What,”  she  asked 
them,  “do  you  think  that  life  holds  for 
me  but  your  happiness?  As  I sit  alone 
for  hours,  of  what  do  you  suppose  I’m 
dreaming?  How  many  times  do  you 
suppose  I’ve  wished  that  before  I go  I 
might  see  my  girl  and  my  boy  married, 
and  happily?  No  woman,”  she  went  on, 
more  gently,  “ could  have  better  chil- 
dren than  you  three  have  been  to  me; 
and  yet,  seeing  you  as  I do,  trying  to 
foresee  every  wish  of  mine,  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  you  shouldn’t  realize 
that  the  wish  of  my  heart  doesn’t  de- 
mand from  you  barren  sacrifices.  You 
can’t  give  me  happiness  by  giving  up 
your  own! 

“ You,  Alice,  I heard  what  you  said 
just  now.  I heard  you  boast  that  you’d 
‘kept  it  from  me.’  You’ve  kept  what 
troubled  you  from  me;  but  do  you  sup- 
IK)se  that  I’ve  lived  with  you  and  not 
seen  ? Do  you  suppose  I haven’t  lain 
awake  at  night  wondering  what  your 
trouble  was?  Every  day,  a dozen  times, 
I’ve  come  to  you  with  the  question  on 
my  lips — and  then  turned  away  again, 
because  I knew  it  wouldn’t  be  answered. 
And  we’ve  kept  up  this  sad  comedy  for 
two  years,  each  one  deceiving  the  other! 
Oh,  my  little  girl,  how  could  you  think 
that  it  would  worry  me  to  see  you  mar- 
ried to  some  one  who  loves  you  and  whom 
you  love!” 

She  went  to  Alice  and  put  her  arms 
around  her  shelteringly  and  protectingly. 
Then  she  released  her  and  stood  before 
them  all,  her  head  up,  the  light  behind 
her  playing  on  the  soft,  disordered  curls 
around  her  face.  She  seemed  to  them 
transfigured.  It  was  as  if  all  that  was 
young  in  her  spirit  had  been  released 
from  the  bonds  of  age;  as  if,  with  the 
necessity  of  acting,  years  had  slid  from 
her,  and  had  brought  back  to  them  the 
mother  who  had  slipped  into  the  shad- 
ows of  years. 

“ Now,  between  us,  Alec,”  she  said, 
looking  at  her  younger  son,  her  manner, 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  not  the  less  firm, 
“you  can  go  into  business  if  you  wish; 
but  first  hear  what  I have  to  say.  I know 
how  dear  your  profession  is  to  you,  and 
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you  know  wlmt  it  means  to  me.  If  I 
(lied  to-morrow,  you  could  (?<)  on  with  it; 
your  share  of  the  little  inheritance  I 
have  for  you  would  be  enougrh.  Because 
1 must  ^?o  on  livinjr  for  a few  years  yet, 
will  you  deny  yourself  and  me  what  is  so 
dear  to  both  of  us  ?” 

IFe  looked  at  her  a moment,  clear-eyed. 

‘‘  No,  moth(»r,”  he  answered,  and  put 
his  hand  in  hers.  She  held  it  close, 
while  she  turned  af?ain  to  the  others. 

Now  that  the  silence  between  us  is 
broken  at  last,  Tve  some  more  things 
to  say  to  you.  Don’t  keep  me  out  of 
your  lives.  Don’t  try  to  spare  me  so 
much.  While  Fm  still  in  the  world — 
])erhaps  for  so  short  a time — let  me  live 
in  it;  let  me  live  my  lif(‘  with  yours. 
Nothing  can  happiui  as  bad  as  my  uii- 
spok(*n  fears.  Xo  anxiety  that  I sliar(‘ 


with  you  <^an  be  as  igreat  as  my  lonely 
anxiety  when  1 see  tears  behind  your 
smiles.  Often  you  ask  me  why  I seem 
sad.  It’s  because  I’m  lonely.  Often, 
when  you  saj',  ‘ Mother  seems  tired,’  it’s 
that  Fm  tired  with  the  inaction  that 
your  thoughtfulness  has  forced  on  me. 
Old  age  at  best  is  a lonely  placid  and 
sometimes  an  empty  one;  but  it  is  made 
lonelier  and  emptier  than  it  need  be. 
l..et  me  share  what  there  is  to  be  shared. 
Ix't  me  do  the  things  that  I feel  strength 
for,  whether  you  happen  to  think  they’re 
good  for  me  or  not.” 

She  smiled  at  them,  with  th(‘  smile  of 
tenderness  that  a mother  us<‘s  to  lu*r  lit- 
tle children. 

After  all,”  she  said,  I nm  okb  r 
than  you,  and  may  sonant imes  know  wliat 
is  best,  for  all  of  us.’* 


Windows 


BY  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY 

ONCE,  and  in  the  daytime  too,  T made  myself  afraid: 

Playing  Eyelids  Fp  and  Down,  with  the  window-shade. 
Till  the  Houses  seemed  to  watch  the  People  going  by; 

And  they  kept  me  looking  too, — wondering  Where,  and  Why. 

(If  I were  ihai  oihrr  Koy, — if  I wore  lliffse  Men 

Goiny  hy  leifh  fhinys  to  — Oh,  who  would  I he  then?) 


Windows  with  their  eyebrows  high;  Windows  like  a frown. — 
Ones  that  think  it  over  so, — with  th«’  curtains  down; 

Tall  OIK'S,  that  are  sorneliow  sad;  shallow  ones  that  blink. 
All  the  Windows  you  (*an  sec,  make  you  think  and  think. 

(If  T were  that  Old  Man, — and  I loohed  up  at  Me, 
^Valchinff  from  the  window  here,  Oh  then,  how  irould  it  he?) 


SometiuKLs  they  are  golden,  with  shining  in  tlieir  Eyes; 
Every  time  the  sun  s(‘ts,  it  ha])pens  like  surprise. 

And  so  Viright, — T almost  forgt't  the  dream  I made. 

F>ut  T k(M'p  it  for  the  days  T want  to  make  myself  Afraid. — 

(If  I \rere  ihat  Boy  who  Limjis, — now  iTs  da rl\ , and  Rnowiny , 
And  if  I were  noinq  Horne. — oh.  where  would  I he  going?) 
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An  OVSTtR  SCHOONfc'R 


In  the  Name  of  the  0 

BY  PHILIP  VERRILL  MIGHZLS 


down  on  the 
p southern  coast  of 
jL  Jersey,  where  the 
farms  extend  to  the 
of  the  sea  and  the  tides 
mil  up  to  the  farms,  the 
eomtnoriplaee  oyster  has  set  a strange 
and  interesting  hit  of  life’s  mosaic  into 
the  world-wide  seherne  of  vital  things 
and  made  it  glow  with  color. 

Quaint  old  Greenwich,  or  (ireenwich 
Pier,  si x in i IcvS  hy  \va t er  f mm  I)e  1 a wu re 
Bay,  may  almost  he  suit  I to  havc^  been 
bnilded.  jiast  and  present,  by  the  bivalve 
so  long  cle<Iieated  to  the  palate.  lie  may, 
and  he  may  not,  also  have  l>egotten  the 
railroad,  biit  he  is  certainly  resjKmsible 
for  inueh  in  the  lives  of  men,  for  he  has 
inade  inany  fortunes,  he  has  wasted  some 
away,  and  be  has  huibled  homes  and 
torn  them  down. 

After  an  eightdiour  railroad  ride  T 
arrived  one  warm  Saturday  night,  at 
nine  oVloek,  at  the  fiotel  in  Greenwich 
pier,  and  amid  su«‘h  riotous  week-end 
revelry  that  I tlnnight  I liad  landed  in  n 
mining-ramp. 

The  followMitg  morning,  however,  re- 
vealed a S(*ene  of  mingled  sealvoard 
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lord,  no  pains  wore  spared  to  provide  me 
with  information.  lie  agT<^<'d  to  summon 
the  most  oyster-wise  man  in  all  the  sec- 
tion, after  church,  and  suggested  that  in 
the  mean  time  I could  either  go  down  to 
the  landing  of  the  boats  or  ascend  to  the 
second-storj^  window  of  his  house  and 
study  the  shipping  and  the  situation  with 
a field-glass  renowned  for  its  power.  In- 
asmuch as  a strong  man  could  almost  have 
thrown  the  field-glass  from  the  window 
to  the  docks,  I determined  to  explore  the 
scene  in  person. 

Greenwich  Pier  has  always  known  tho 
oyster.  The  place  is  very  old.  Many 
decades  ago,  it  seems,  before  the  bivalve 
had  become  so  popular  an  item  of  diet, 
ho  was  fetched  here  in  tons  for  the  most 
inglorious  end.  He  was  burned  for  lime. 
Ship-load  after  ship-load  was  brought  to 
the  place  for  many  years  and  dumped, 
meat  and  all,  into  the  maw  of  a red-hot 
kiln,  to  be  roasted  for  the  basis  of  mortar. 

There  is  no  trace  to-day  of  the  old- 
time  tower  of  fire.  Some  score  or  more 
of  big,  broad-beamed  schooners,  nearly 
all  rigged  two-masted  and  very  much 
alike,  crowd,  closely  packed,  along  the 
wharves  that  border  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  stream,  which  is  called  Co- 
hansy  Creek,  is  a deep,  wide,  tortuous 
channel,  winding  away  through  meadow, 
marsh,  and  field,  to  Delaware  Bay  out 
beyond.  On  its  restlessly  tide-heaved 
bosom,  with  the  boats,  ride  floats,  scows, 
nowcr-yawls,  and  other  small  craft  of 
the  business. 

This  is  the  scene  of  half  the  labor  at- 
tending the  capture  of  the  oyster — the 
home  end,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  busi- 
ness. The  other  half  is  enacted  on 
the  bay,  fully  twenty  miles  oflF  from  the 
]>ort.  The  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the 
early  s|)ring  are  the  seasons  of  greatest 
activity  and  the  constant  excursions  of 
the  bnats,  but  summer  also  has  its  meed 
of  work,  and  all  the  story  teems  with 
tales  of  labor. 

The  first  person  I encountered  on  the 
piers  was  an  oysterman  somewhat  above 
bis  type,  yet  thoroughly  rc'presentative 
of  the  l)etter  sort  (*m])loyed  in  the  bi- 
valve traffic.  The  epochs  and  modes 
of  his  career,  syxmt  within  a radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  Greenwich  Pier,  he  re- 
cited with  the  utmost  readiness,  even  the 
greatest  of  his  griefs. 


The  first  important  fact  that  developed 
concerning  the  oyster  activities  was  this, 
that  not  only  is  the  oyster  epic  divided 
absolutely  into  two  separate  seasons,  but 
the  crews  of  men  employed  in  the  work 
are  utterly  distinct.  The  seasons  are 
those  of  planting  and  harvest.  The  for- 
mer occupies  the  oyster-boats  when  the 
latter  has  come  to  an  end.  That  is  to  say, 
after  April  has  gone  there  are  very  few 
o.ysters  taken  up  for  sale,  but  millions  are 
planted  for  the  future. 

It  appears  the  task  of  merely  planting 
the  helpless  lump  of  a bivalve  requires 
no  technical  skill.  This  labor  is  there- 
fore assigned  to  any  makeshift  crew  that 
the  captain  may  enlist.  The  regular 
oystermen,  skilled  artisans  of  their  trade 
and  builders  of  homes,  depart  in  the  sum- 
mer for  the  brick-yards,  farther  north,  and 
do  not  return  till  the  autumn. 

Most  of  ’em  work  in’  just  now  is  ho- 
boys,  as  the  sayin’  is,  that  don’t  know 
nil  thin’  into  the  business,”  was  the  way 
my  informant  expressed  it.  They’re 
mostly  a Baltimore  class  of  people — and 
that’s  a sure  hard  nation.” 

Briefly  the  cycle  of  the  oyster’s  orbit 
must  be  recited,  together  with  the  man- 
ner of  his  getting.  It  has  been  already 
stated  there  are  two  distinct  seasons 
in  the  business,  one  devoted  to  sys- 
tematic planting  of  the  young,  un- 
marketable oysters,  the  other  to  the  har- 
vest, later  on.  In  the  past  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  oyster-planting.  Formerly 
men  went  out  upon  the  natural  beds  and 
snatched  forth  all  possible  treasure,  ex- 
erting all  possible  greed  and  speed  to  loot 
all  the  resources  handy.  Many  employed 
the  merest  shell  of  a boat,  lived  near  at 
hand  in  floating  cabins,  and  operated  daily 
with  a twenty-foot  pair  of  tongs  to  gather 
in  their  catch.  Others  proceeded  with 
their  slowly  sailing  sloops  and  trailed  out 
a dredge  as  long  as  a man,  that  six  lusty 
sailors  hauled  in  with  a reel  which  they 
cranked  in  the  might  of  their  sinews. 
Togpther  these  oystermen,  little  and  big, 
were  threatening  extermination  to  the 
bivalve.  The  gasoline  - engine  to  fetch 
lip  the  dredge,  and  another  to  drive  the 
heavy  sloop  when  the  wind  at  times 
shoidd  fail,  brought  the  tardy  alarm  of 
the  States  to  a focus  at  last,  and  new, 
protective  regulations  were  enacted. 

Whereas  in  the  older  days  the  scheme 
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was  one  of  haste  and  waste  and  toil,  to- 
day it  is  one  of  toil  and  law  and  order. 
The  toil,  it  will  be  observed,  is  always 
present.  Oystermen  nowadays  are  farm- 
ers of  the  deep.  They  own  their  artificial 
beds  and  seed  them  down  and  cultivate 
them  carefully,  and  watch  their  crops  and 
scarecrow  off  the  predatory  hordes,  both 
men  and  fish,  that  otherwise  would  prey 
upon  them,  just  as  the  careful  husband- 
man labors  in  his  fields.  Such  an  oyster- 
bed  as  this  may  comprise  a sea-covered 
patch  of  anywhere  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  acres  of  bottom,”  floored  prefer- 
ably with  good  clean  sand  or  broken  rock 
or  sliell,  yet  frequently  devoid  at  the 
start  of  all  natural  growth  of  the  oysters. 

On  the  natural  beds  the  oysters  spawn 
tremendously  in  the  first  warm  months 
of  coming  summer.  The  spawn  at- 
taches itself  like  millions  of  freckles 
to  anything  affording  a foothold — any- 
thing sharp,  like  broken  shells,  old  bot- 
tles, other  oysters,  and  rocks.  With 
incredible  rapidity  these  freckles  ex- 
pand, becoming  spats  ” — small  finger- 
nail oysters,  already  housed  in  walls  of 
lime.  The  struggle  for  survival  then  be- 
gins, and  thousands  must  perish  that  one 
may  survive,  as  in  some  sort  of  dumb  but 
frenzied  panic  to  occupy  a crowded  spot 
they  grind  each  other  off  by  rapid  growth. 

Now  comes  the  oysterman,  he  of  the 
schooner  with  its  two  big  iron  dredges, 
and  he  in  the  skiff  with  his  tongs.  Both 
begin  to  pillage  the  beds  in  long,  hard 
days  of  application.  They  fetch  up  tons 
of  baby  oysters,  pitch  back  tons  and  tons 
of  rock  or  broken  sliell  for  the  foothold 
of  oysters  yet  to  be,  and,  sailing  away  to 
their  staked-oiit  farms,  scatter  all  this 
se(‘d  ” beiieatli  th(*  waves. 

Not  only  are  the  private  oyster-beds 
carefully  divided  one  from  another  by  the 
best  of  good  stake  hedges,  but  each  hold*^ 
ing  is  subdivided  again  into  many  smaller 
fields  to  facilitate  the  work.  This  becomes 
necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  seed 
must  be  permitted  to  grow  for  fully  three 
seasons  before  marketable  oysters  can  be 
harvested.  Therefore  wlien,  witli  the  ad- 
vent of  kSeptember,  the  season  for  bivalves 
has  begun,  the  schooners  are  manned 
with  oystermen  proper,  who  go  down 
to  dredge  out  a three-year-old  crop  for 
the  towns. 

At  this  time  the  labor  is  the  hardest. 


The  schooners,  in  these  days  of  harness- 
ing even  violent  explosions  to  the  needs 
of  man,  are  provided  often  with  two  auxil- 
iaries never  known  to  the  oysterman  of  old. 
One  is  the  gavsoline-engine  to  haul  in  the 
dredges,  the  other  is  a powerful  gasoline- 
yawl  that  is  always  employed  in  times  of 
calm  or  adverse  winds  to  push  the  big 
schooner  about.  And  that  in  itself  is 
a singular  sight.  At  the  stern  of  each 
such  schooner  two  overreaching  davits 
are  securely  bolted,  and  when  the  serv- 
ices of  the  power-yawl  are  required  a 
hook  from  these  davits  is  attached  to  her 
prow,  her  nose  is  hoisted  high  out  of 
water  to  be  rammed  against  the  big 
boat’s  planking,  and  she  noses  her  power- 
less consort  forward  with  the  most  sur- 
prising ease. 

When  conditions  rendei:  it  possible,  the 
hours  of  toil  aboard  an  oyster-boat  are 
very  long  indeed.  They  begin  with  the 
first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  and  end  with 
the  last  dim  sunset  flicker.  It  is  all 
principally  a matter  of  getting  up  all  the 
oysters  possible.  They  are  dredged  from 
the  beds  just  as  rapidly  as  men  and 
machines  can  fetch  them  forth.  The 
dredge  comes  up  from  the  deep  like  a 
mining-cage  of  steel.  It  is  simply  a 
framework  made  of  iron  rods,  with  a rake 
upon  the  edge  that  ploughs  and  a chain 
net  to  hold  the  load  of  oysters  snatched 
in  rude  violence  from  their  beds.  It  is 
dragged  by  a specially  constructed  chain 
that  the  engine  winds  up  on  a reel.  Its 
cargo,  upon  its  arrival,  is  dumped  upon 
the  deck,  and  over  it  goes  for  another. 
Meantime  a crew  of  furiously  working 
men  are  busily  culling  at  the  heap. 
Scores  of  the  oysters  come  up  in  lumpy 
colonies,  where  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more 
of  the  creatures  are  cemented  together 
in  a group.  The  men,  armed  with  ham- 
mers and  skilful  at  the  work,  give  one 
sharp  tap  at  such  an  aggregation  and 
break  all  its  units  apart.  A false  blow 
might  serve  to  kill  many  oysters.  Then 
to  one  lieap  of  ‘‘primes”  or  to  the  other 
of  “cullins”  the  oysters  are  rapidly 
pawed  before  the  dredge  shall  fetch  n 
new  cargo  from  the  bottom.  The 
“ primes  ” are  the  larger,  finer  oysters,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  while  “cullins” 
are  the  smaller,  second  choice.  Two 
dredges  are  heaving  ceaselessly,  so  that 
all  the  men  engaged  in  this  process  of 
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briskly  to  the  scows  by  the  feeble  yellow 
rays  of  their  lanterns. 

There^s  times  when  it  gits  so  almighty 
cold  the  oysters  shuts  up  and  won’t  do  the 
least  bit  of  drink in\”  said  he  who  was 
telling  me  the  cycle.  No,  sir,  they  won’t 
drink  a drop  any  tide,  but  it’s  never  that 
way  with  the  men.” 

lie  had  possibly  done  this  sort  of  work 
himself.  He  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

‘‘  It’s  exposin’  work,  too.  I’ll  put  that 
into  it,  breakin’  the  ice  to  take  up 
oysters,”  he  added  to  other  of  his  com- 
ments. It’s  hard,  but  it  don’t  keep  up 
forever.  There’s  something  good  in  every- 
thing, as  the  sayin’  is,  in  every  trade.” 

He  worked  by  the  thousand  ” on  the 
docks,  and  made  forty  dollars  a week — 
while  it  lasted. 

“ By  profession,”  he  said,  I’m  a 
tonger.”  He  meant  a man  who  gcx's  out 
with  his  skiff  for  a week  at  a time  and 
takes  up  oysters  with  a tongs.  IVe 

made  my  fifty  a week  at  tonging  and 
kicked  up  my  heels.  Yes.  but  I’ve  got 
a good  schooner  that  I rent  out  some, 
and  I fish  in  the  summer  for  shad  and 
sturgeon.  I thought  last  season  I would- 
n’t go  tonging,  though  I could  make  a 
whole  gust  more  of  money.  My  sister 
was  took  to  some  insane  asylum  and 
ray  father  was  sick  and  off  his  head, 
so  I worked  around  the  docks.  It\s 
lucky  I didn’t  go,  at  that,  fer  one  day 
father  'went  out  and  shot  hisself  in  the 
barn.”  His  consolation  was  that  he  found 
it  out  that  day,  instead  of  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

Jlis  vernacular  was  n(‘w  to  my  ken. 
Davits  -with  him  were  ‘Slavvies,”  tackle 
was  “ tickle,”  and  he  called  the  dredge  a 
^Slrudtre.”  After  listening  for  half  an 
liour  to  his  calm  recitals  of  the  hardships 
of  his  trade  I began  to  ol)S(^rve  a c(‘rtain 
sort  of  poetic  appropriateness  whensoever 
he  alluded  to  the  work  as  drudging  ” in 
the  bay. 

One  season,  I was  informed  hy  the 
youngest,  most  suc(‘essful  owner  in  the 
business  at  the  Pier,  some  savag('  drum — 
great  fishes  of  the  dee])— nuule  havoc  with 
the  beds.  Wh(‘tlier  tliey  fairly  cruncli(‘d  the 
oysters  in  tlieir  jaws  or  not  he  did  not 
assert.  They  slew  countless  hundreds  of 
the  bivalves,  however;  that  was  certain. 
For  a time  no  means  of  defence  could  he 
devised.  Tlien  some  one  thought  of  a 


scarecrow.”  The  bottoms  were  shingled 
— that  is  to  say,  hundreds  of  shingles, 
secured  by  stout  cords  to  rocks  or  any 
heavy  weights,  were  dropped  from  tho 
schooners  in  every  conceivable  direction. 
The  tides  then  flirted  the  shingles  delir- 
iously back  and  forth  as  they  tugged  at 
their  anchorage  to  rise.  It  scared  the 
drumfish  till  they  never  came  back,  and 
of  course  it  did  not  scare  the  oysters. 

In  the  earlier  days  there  was  oyster- 
pirating  galore.  There  is  some  of  it  still 
sur\dviTig,  but  what  between  the  State 
and  private  policing  of  the  oyster-beds, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  wily,  swift- 
moving  thing  of  prey  is  almost  extinct 
there  at  last. 

Altogether  the  business  of  oystering  is 
scarcely  to  be  described  as  a calling  of 
case.  My  native  informant  summed  it 
up  as  almost  as  risky  as  playin’  the  lot- 
tery, and  a whole  big  gust  more  of  work.” 

He  took  me  down  to  see  his  boat  and 
home.  The  house  was  formerly  a flat- 
bottomed  scow,  and  rode  upon  the  tides. 
The  waters,  however,  rose  so  high  and 
became  so  violent  one  winter  that  he 
had  it  hauled  out  upon  the  bank.  It 
stands  there  now,  knee-deep  in  grass,  be- 
neath a wide-spreading  tree.  In  shape 
and  size  it  resembles  an  ordinary  trolley- 
car.  ' Here,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
he  abides  throughout  the  year,  wresting 
his  livelihood  from  a world  somewhat  re- 
luctant of  its  favors.  His  boat,  a sloop, 
v/ell  rigged  and  equipped,  was  worth  far 
more  money  than  his  residence. 

He  told  me  of  how,  on  winter  days, 
when  the  river  is  so  frozen  that  oystering 
must  cease,  he  goes  after  “ mush  ” rats, 
out  in  the  swamp,  to  trap  them  and  spear 
them  for  their  hides.  Again,  in  the  slack- 
ness of  the  spring  and  summer  work,  he 
fishes  for  the  market,  on  the  stream. 

I left  him  at  last  to  go  back  by  the  path 
where  I had  come.  With  all  his  tale 
of  the  roughness  of  the  men  and  the  soul- 
stuiiting  hardships  of  their  toil  still 
IxTvadiiig  my  reflections,  I came  upon 
an  unexpected  sight.  It  was  simply  a 
grave,  but  a grave  all  alone,  and  so  odd 
ns  to  grasp  at  my  attention.  It  lies  be- 
neath a fine  old  tree,  between  a small 
tobacco  - shop  and  the  sailmaker’s  loft, 
near  at  lunid.  F rom  a circle  nearly  fifteen 
feet  across,  the  encroaching  grass  and 
weeds  have  bc(‘ii  carefully  removed.  In 
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The  Circulating  Library 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


MISS  MARY  took  up  her  pen  aprain 
and  added  a postscript  — there 
* were  always  postscripts. 

A new  family  appears  to  be  moving 
into  the  Maxey  house.  Groan  with  me, 
Caroline.  I did  hope  that  old  house 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  blessed, 
blue-blooded  emptiness.” 

Nothing  but  blue  blood  had  ever 
flowed  in  Old  Colony  Street.  Miss  Mary’s 
uneasiness  was  not  without  foundation, 
since  the  goods  and  chattels  that  the  vans 
w'ere  unloading  across  the  street  did  not 
look  as  if  they  had  blue  blood  in  their 
veins.  Even  Polonia  noticed. 

The  dinner  table’s  pine — I guess  I 
know  pine!  And  all  them  chairs  is  the 
commonest  kind  I ever — ” 

^‘Polonia!  — Polonia!”  chided  Miss 
Mary.  Gentle  charity  enwrapped  her  like 
a soft  garment.  Only  in  her  soul  was 
there  bitterness. 

“My  grief!”  Polonia  rarely  remained 
chided.  “ They’re  unloadin’  of  a trundle- 
lied  now — two  trundle-beds!  And  if  that 
there  they’re  h’istin’  down  now  ain’t  a 
(»rib,  then  my  mother  didn’t  name  me 
Polony  Ann!” 

It  was  a cril) — there  were  two  trundle- 
Miss  ^lary  moved  hastily  away 
from  the  window,  afraid  of  seeing  more. 
She  found  herself  half  unconsciously  en- 
deavoring to  compute  the  probable  num- 
ber of  (diildren  two  trundle-beds  and  a 
erih  would  hold.  Old  Colony  Street  had 
long  been  a childless  street. 

In  her  diary  the  entry  that  evening 
had  to  do  with  the  Maxey  house.  What 
Miss  Mary  did  not  write  to  her  bedridden 
friend,  Caroline  Good,  she  set  down  in 
tiny,  exquisite  ehirography  in  the  di- 
ary. The  two  of  them — book  and  friend 
— were  sfudety  to  iss  Mary.  There 
was  only  Polonia  besid(‘s.  and  Polonia 
had  limitations. 

“ The  Maxeys,”  wrote  the  little  golden 
point,  “ were  nice,  proper  people  to  live 
opposite.  Now  why,  why  must  they  sell 


their  house  and  run  off  to  Egjnpt  ? Eg>'pt ! 
As  if  Old  Colony  Street  were  not  good 
enough!  And  to  sell  to  pine  furniture — 
Polonia  says  it’s  pine,  and  Polonia  know^s. 
I can  hear  my  old  mahogany  shudder 
as  I write! 

“ Here  I’ve  always  dreamed  of  a 
memorial  library  across  there,  some  day, 
with  a Witherspoon  room  in  it — I am 
sure  I could  have  managed  a room. 
^Presented  by  Mary  Witherspoon  in 
memory  ’ — do  they  present  rooms  ? 

“ Departed  dream ! Here  appears  a 
family  with  two  trundle-beds  and  one 
pine  crib.  Exit  memorial  library — enter, 
r’fto?”  The  delicate  pen-point  shud- 
dered, then  wrote  on : “ It  was  entertain- 
ing to  see  Polonia  hang  out  a handker- 
chief at  a time  to-day,  to  prolong  her 
opportunities  to  spy  upon  the  new  neigh- 
bors. I must  tell  Caroline  Good,  but 
1 must  not  tell  her  that  any  one  awaited 
reports  impatiently.  Thus: 

“ Enter  Polonia,  news-laden. 

Polonia,  ‘Another  one.  Miss  Mary, — 
six  in  all  up  ter  date.  Six  o’  them,  or 
my  mother  named  me  Bel  indy!  In  as- 
sorted sizes — ’ 

Anyone  (with  refreshing  innocence), 
‘ But  my  handkerchiefs  are  all  of  a size, 
Polonia,  and  you  really  ought  not  to 
complain  at  six — ’ 

Polonia  (undeterred  and  unsmiling), 
‘ The  littlest  one’s  a baby,  of  course,  to 
go  with  a baby  carriage  an’  high  chair.’ 

Anyone.  ‘ And  crib.’ 

Polonia,  ‘Crib!  Cradle,  you  mean. 
Miss  Mary.’ 

“‘I  thought  you  saw  a crib.’ 

“‘I  did’  (grimly),  ^ and  a cradle. 
Pine.  What  I want  to  know  is  if  there’s 
anything  below  a cradle !’ 

“ The  dialogue*  might  go  on  and  on. 
Polonia  is  an  iminisitive  woman,  but  I 
must  guard  against  Caroline’s  finding 
out  that  any  one  else  is,  tix) ! Is  it  a sin 
to  be  inquisitive?  Never! — for  Polonia 
is  not  a sinner. 
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Polonia’s  oonsus  proved  incorrect. 
There  were  seven  of  them  at  the  tinal 
count  — seven  children  on  Old  Colony 
Street!  The  family  name  was  Story. 
Miss  Mary,  upon  hearing  the  name, 
laughed  to  herself.  There  were  com- 
pensations in  the  name,  to  her  delicately 
humorous  mind.  She  would  mention 
them  to  Caroline. 

Polonia  made  further  discoveries  and 
reported  them. 

My  grief!  there’s  all  kinds.  There’s 
a tall  one  an’  a short  one,  an’  two  twins, 
an’  dear  knows  who!” 

I thouglit  I saw  one  on  crutches, 
Polonia.” 

‘‘Oh,  I thinks  likely  you  did;  there’s 
all  kinds.  Most  probable  before  I get 
through  with  ’em  I’ll  discover  one  on 
wheels.  I sha’ii’t  be  any  surprised.” 
Polonia’s  tone  was  crisp.  She  was  el(*ar- 
ly  unreconciled  to  the  social  decadence 
of  Old  Colony  Street. 

Miss  Mary  caught  up  her  pen  in  an 
odd  little  spurt  of  excitement. 

“ Caroline,  will  you  listen ! It  w a 
library,  after  all  I Across  the  street,  of 
course,  I mean, — I haven’t  got  to  wait 
for  my  memorial  library.  This  one  Is 
full  of  Storys!  Polonia  is  keeping 
me  informed,  but  even  Polonia  doesn’t 
know  them  all  yet.  But  so  far  there 
is  a long  Story  and  a short  Story  and 
a Story  in  two  parts  (twins).  I am 
beginning  to  get  interested  in  spite  of 
myself.  Polonia  grumbles,  but  Polonia 
is  interested. 

“ It  is  a circulating  library.  You 
should  see  the  two-part  Story  circulate! 
One  of  these  days  I shall  patronize  that 
library  and  ‘ take  out  ’ the  two-part  Story. 
1 know  beforelnind  that  it’s  a prosaic, 
rather  hackneyed  little  Story  in  both 
chapters,  but  I think  I shall  like  it — 
anyway,  Polonia  will.  She  likes  little 
moon-faces  and  cheeked  pinafores  in  her 
stories.  Polonia  herself,  you  know, 
Caroline,  though  nothing  would  hire  me 
to  say  it,  is  a little  hackneyed  and  pro- 
saic. What  I do  say  is,  Polonia’s  a dear. 
She  grumbles,  but  she  makes  ddicious 
salads — scolds  outright,  but  babies  me 
behind  my  back — fumes  and  fusses,  but 
comes  in  nights  to  tuck  me  up, — will  go 
as  straight  to  heaven  as  Elijah  in  his 
chariot  of  fire.  Bless  Polonia!” 

The  invalidism  of  Miss  Mary  was  of 


a gentle,  comfortable  type,  in  strong  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bedridden  state  of 
Caroline  Good.  Miss  Mary,  Polonia 
aiding  and  abetting,  enjoyed  her  poor 
health  in  a cheerful,  quite  resigned  man- 
ner. But  it  conspicuously  lacked  va- 
riety; in  this  respect  the  circulating 
library  across  the  way  was  destined  to  l>e 
a success.  Between  the  diary  and  Car- 
oline Good  this  fact  was  made  manifest. 

“ I thought  I was  settling  into  the 
drowse  of  old  age,”  Miss  Mary  wrote  in 
the  diary.  “ Nothing  moved  me.  If  my 
shoulder  shawl  did  not  slip  off,  or  Po- 
lonia didn’t  forget  to  three-lump  my  tea, 
I was  serenely  content.  The  last  thing 
in  the  world  I thought  of  doing  was  to 
patronize  a circulating  library!  But  to- 
day I took  out  the  funny  Story,  and  iny 
sides  ache  with  laughing.  Polonia’s  too 
— I called  Polonia  in.  The  name  of  the 
funny  Story  is  Bangs.  It  is  a little,  rol- 
licking, frolicking  Story;  I must  tell  it 
to  Caroline.  Polonia  went  over  and  got 
it  for  me,  and  came  back  across  the 
muddy  street  with  it  under  her  arm. 

“‘Here,  take  it — I guess  it  ’ll  keep 
you  awake!’  she  said,  Polonialy.  And  I 
haven’t  had  a wink  of  nap  to-day!  It 
was  nearly  sunset  when  I finished  and 
sent  the  funny  Story  back.  Some  day 
I shall  take  out  the  pathetic  Story,  but 
not  yet — I can’t  yet.  Polonia  has  had  it 
out;  she  doesn’t  know  I know,  but  I do. 
I heard  something  out  in  the  Polonia 
zone  like  the  tap-tap  of  little  crutches. 
I shut  my  ears — shame  on  me  for  it. 
Crutches  wakes  up  all  the  old  pity  for 
poor  Caroline. 

“ To-day  I have  been  in  a mood  for 
short  stories.  I shall  send  Polonia  over 
for  the  short  Story  to-morrow.  I won- 
der if  I shall  tell  Caroline,  if  I really 
do  sit  here  rocking  it  in  my  arms? 
Polonia’d  better  not  come  in!  I shall 
not  tell  Polonia.  What  would  she  say ! — 
but  Polonia  does  not  know  I came  near 
once  to  rocking  little  things  in  my  arms 
like  other  women.  It  was  before  Polo- 
nia’s time.  When  yo'uVe  once  come  near 
to  things — some  things — ” 

She  did  not  tell  Caroline — Caroline  had 
never  come  near.  But  Polonia  found 
her  out. 

“My  grief!”  Polonia  breathed,  and 
hurried  noiselesdy  away  again.  For, 
though  Miss  Mary  did  not  know,  Polonia 
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h(*rself  liad  once  coine  very  near — before 
iMiss  Mary\s  time. 

Dear  Caroline/’  read  the  next  letter, 
have  I told  you  there  are  seven  Storys 
to  select  from?  In  the  library  opposite, 
of  course, — seven  in  all.  One  ought  to 
be  satisfied ! If  one  does  not  enjoy  a 
long  Story,  he  has  only  to  choose  the 
short  one.  Or  the  sober  instead  of  the 
humorous  one — and  there  is  always  the 
Story  in  two  parts  to  choose!  I believe 
to  my  soul  I shall  like  them  all,  which 
seems  strange,  considering  their  being  of 
so  varied  a character.  And  all  by  one 
author — T have  seen  the  author.  You 
would  never  suspect  her — never,  Caro- 
line. Such  a dumpy,  frumpy  little  au- 
thor with  her  hair  in  curling-kids! 

“You  would  like  the  sliort  Story, 
Caroline.  Dear,  yes!  it  would  interest 
you  from  little  tip  to  toes — I should 
say  from  little  beginning  to  end.  It’s 
the  kind  of  a short  Story  mothers  like, 
but  plain  foils  like  you  and  me  and  Polo- 
nia  can  appreciate  it,  too.”  But  she  did 
not  add,  “ and  can  rock  with  it  in  our 
laps,  and  dote  over  it  foolishly.”  The 
memory  was  sacred  to  Miss  Mary.  To 
Polonia,  too,  who  went  about  her  minis- 
trations to  the  gentle  invalid  with  a cer- 
tain unconscious  and  new  respect.  Polo- 
nia did  not  recognize  it  as  kinship  with 
Miss  Mary  in  that  they  both  had  come 
so  near;  yet  it  was  kinship. 

When  summer  came  and  all  the  win- 
dows were  open  the  tap-tap  of  little 
crutches  often  intruded  upon  Miss  Mary’s 
ear.  She  came  to  wait  for  it  and  to  count 
the  taps  as  they  passed.  Such  slow  little 
ones!  It  was  getting  very  near  the  time 
for  Miss  Mary  to  “ take  out  ” the  pa- 
thetic Story.  One  day  she  sent  Polonia 
over  after  it. 

“ I took  the  pathetic  Story  out  to-day,” 
she  wrote  that  night  with  her  little  golden 
point.  “ I have  had  it  out  all  day;  I am 
reading  it  very  slowly.  To-night,  when 
Polonia  came  to  carry  it  back,  I said, 
‘No;  let  me  keep  it  out  the  full  limit — 
I am  entitled  to  my  two  weeks.  Of 
course  with  the  librarian’s  consent.’  The 
librarian  consented,  and  here  I sit  read- 
ing the  little  Story  by  lamplight.  It  is 
in  a new  ‘binding’  now — a little  skimpy 
white  cloth  binding,  that  Polonia  came 
and  ‘bound’  it  in  for  me.  Then  she 
laid  it  on  my  couch — I wasn’t  looking. 


and  I do  not  suspc^ct  Polonia  of  anything 
sentimental — but  I mean  to  kiss  him 
myself  by  and  by. 

“Such  a little,  little  pathetic  Story! 
The  crutches  that  make  me  think  of 
Caroline  are  leaning  up  against  the 
couch.  I don’t  think  I like  pathetic 
stories;  they  make  me  cry.  This  minute 
I am  crying.  For  pity’s  sake,  Mary 
Witherspoon,  stop  before  Polonia  comes 
in  with  your  bedtime  tea!  Polonia 
never  cries. 

“ I shall  keep  this  last  Story  out  two 
weeks.  I want  to  study  it  at  my  leisure. 
There’s  no  denying  that  I like  short 
stories  and  funny  stories  and  two-part 
stories  best — I like  to  laugh;  everybody 
does,  even  Caroline.  That  poo-r  dear 
woman  lies  in  her  bed  and  laughs  at  the 
shadows  on  her  wall  and  the  way  the 
passers’  feet  look  in  the  little  slice  of 
window  where  her  curtain  doesn’t  quite 
reach  down.  She  says  it’s  surprising  how 
funny  people's  feet  are.  Caroline  will 
go  to  heaven  laughing,  I Ix^lieve.” 

The  little  pathetic  Story  lay  on  Miss 
Mary’s  couch  and  slept,  or  stumped  cheer- 
fully about  her  rooms — ^he  was  always 
cheerful,  continually  reminding  her  of 
Caroline  Good.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
resemblance  that  stimulated  Miss  Ma- 
ry’s interest  and  kindled  it  into  love. 
The  patient  child  appealed  to  her,  con- 
(jnered  her.  At  the  end  of  one  week 
she  surrendered. 

“ I love  him,  Caroline,”  she  wrote.  “ I 
didn’t  mean  to,  but  I do.  I ought  to  have 
taken  out  one  of  the  other  Storys — I 
ought  to  have  let  Polonia  take  him  back 
the  first  day.  Now  here  I am  loving  his 
little  thin  face — ^his  cheerful  little  ridic- 
ulous whistle — his  crooked  little  legs — 
his  crutches!  And  I a drowsy  old  maid! 
Caroline,  what  do  you  suppose  Polo- 
nia is  thinking  of  me?  For  Polonia 
knows, — she’s  probably  laughing  in  her 
sleeve.  Out  there  in  her  kitchen,  knit- 
ting her  interminable  stockings — ‘ Ila  ! 
ha ! Will  you  look  at  Miss  Mary  love 
him — will  you  look ! An’  her  makin’  out 
there  isn’t  a drop  of  sentiment  in  her. 
Ila!  ha!  Z’rc  found  her  oufT 

“ Actually,  Caroline,  I can  hear  her 
laugh — Vvv  got  uj)  now  and  shut  the 
door ! 

“Tic  is  so  littl<‘,  Caroline!  You  can’t 
tliink  how  little!  Especially  in  his 
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scanty  little  nig^itgown — why  do  women 
love  little  children  better  in  little  night- 
gowns? To-night  I kissed  his  hands, 
but  don’t  tell  Polonia.  I had  to  kiss 
some  of  him,  and  I was  afraid  of  waking 
him  up  if  I did  it  anywhere  else.  He 
wakes  so  easily.  He  did  to-night  all  at 
once.  ^ Hullo!’  he  said,  out  of  the  pil- 
lows. ‘ (Ml,  it’s  nobody  but  only  you — 
I thought  it  was  Her.’ 

* Her,  Martin  ?’  I guess  I haven’t 
told  you  his  name  is  Martin. 

«<Ye8 — my  mother.’ 

‘^Caroline,  then  how  did  I feel!  He 
was  homesick. 

^ Oh,  Martin,  do  you  want  to  go  home 
to  her?’  I cried  out.  And  his  little  face 
then!  He  laughed. 

‘^^That  one  at  home’s  only  my  Step; 
didn’t  you  know?  This  sleep-one’s  my 
reg’lar  own — I only  see  her  nights,  just 
nights.  Then  she  comes.  I wish  you 
hadn’t  wokened  me  up  looking  at  me  so 
hard  ’s  that,  ’cause  she  was  just  a-going 
to  take  ’em  away.  You  scared  her  off.’ 

‘^‘Take  what  away,  Martin?’  Per- 
haps you  don’t  think  I was  interested, 
Caroline. 

^ Them — my  crutches.  She  always 
takes  ’em  away.  Then  she  st^ds  me  up 
an’  smiles  down  — she’s  the  greatest 
smiler ! Now  walk — walk — walk !”  she 
says,  an*  I walkJ 

‘^Caroline,  if  you  could  have  seen! 
His  little  hatchet  face  shone — do  you 
know  how  a little  hatchet  face  looks 
shining?  He  went  back  to  sleep,  shining, 
and  I knew  he  walked  with  Her  in  his 
little  dreams.  If  I could  only  take  his 
crutches  away,  Caroline!” 

The  longing  grew  as  the  second  week 
passed.  When  she  did  not  tell  Caroline 
she  wrote  it  in  the  diary: 

There  ought  to  be  a way — there 
ought  to  be  doctors.  He  is  so  little  yet, 
and  little  crooked  legs  ought  to  straight- 
en. Somebody  must  find  a way! 

If  he  did  not  laugh  so  much ! 
Crutches  and  laughing  break  your  heart. 
Just  as  lying  in  bed  and  laughing — he 
and  Caroline  will  go  to  heaven  together, 
laughing.  They  are  just  alike.  Saint 
Peter  will  see  them  coming — oh,  if  I 
were  Saint  Peter  I should  cry ! Poor 
big  crooked  Caroline,  poor  little  crooked 
Martin — oh,  things  are  so  crooked  in  the 
world!  The  saints  He  on  their  backs  or 
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hobble  on  crutches,  and  the  sinners  walk 
straight.  I’m  the  only  exception. 

‘^Polonia  has  a theory  that  we  all  get 
our  deserts — well,  never  mind  me,  but 
what  has  she  got  to  say  about  the  little 
pathetic  Story  and  Caroline  Good?  The 
theory  is  all  wrong.  I wish  Polonia 
could  see  Caroline — and  that  makes  me 
think  of  Martin.  I said  she  was  probably 
laughing  in  her  sleeve,  but  I was  wrong. 

She  was  crying  in  it.  She  must  have 
been  there  quite  a while  watching  us — me 
down  beside  the  couch  kissing  Martin’s 
limp  little  hands  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
little  shirt,  and  Martin  there  asleep.  I 
looked  up  all  at  once  and — well,  Polonia 
wasn’t  laughing.  She  went  right  away, 
and  I heard  her  bump  into  the  kitchen 
table  as  if  she  couldn’t  sec  welL  Polonia ! 

— and  I thought  she  hadn’t  a drop  of 
sentimental  blood  in  her  veins.  I ought 
to  tell  Caroline. 

I saw  another  thing  to-day  that  shows 
she  has  two  drops.  Martin  was  hiding 
his  crutches  and  playing  he  had  ^walk- 
legs’ — that  is  one  of  his  plays.  Polonia 
was  knitting  stockings.  (And  — well, 
somebody  else  was  the  one  that  was 
watching  them!) 

^ You  hide  ’em,  P’lonia, — oh,  I know, 

I know!  You  be  Her!  Same,  as  if  I 
was  asleep,  you  know, — I never  played 
it  awake  before!  Now  smile  down — ^you 
got  ’em  all  hid?  Well,  smile  down  an’ 
say,  ^Now  walk — walk — walk!”  An’ 

I’ll — ’ but  he  fell  in  a little  heap.  And  I 
saw  Polonia’s  face  when  she  picked 
him  up. 

‘^I  have  written  to  three  doctors.  I 
have  heard  from  the  last  one  to-day. 

They  all  say,  ^ Perhaps.’  The  middle  one 
said  it  more  hopefully  than  the  other 
two.  They  all  say  he  must  go  away  to 
a hospital  to  have  it  done.  It  may  take 
a long  time — but  not  so  long  as  it  would 
take  to  live  crooked.  I shall  have  Polo- 
nia ask  the  Step — I can’t.  It  will  break 
my  heart  if  she  says  no — I am  certain 
the  Reg’lar  Own  would  say  yes. 

After  he  is  asleep  to-night  Polonia 
can  go.  I shall  turn  my  back  to  the 
couch,  so  I shall  not  see  him  walk — 
walk — walking  in  his  little  dream,  with 
Her.  Not  to-night,  while  Polonia  is  gone 
to  ask! 

She  has  come  back.  She  stood  in 
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the  door  and  nodded  her  head.  So  I 
know  the  Step  is  willing.  To-morrow  1 
shall  send  him  with  Polonia.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  do  things  to-morrow  than  to  wait. 
1 have  turned  my  chair  around,  and  he 
is  smiling  in  his  little  sleep.  I know  She 
lias  taken  ’em  away.” 

To  Miss  Mary  the  next  days  were  long 
ones.  The  woman  who  came  to  take 
Polonia’s  place  until  her  return  was  not 
Polonia.  There  could  not  be  two  Polo- 
nies. Miss  Mary  waited  with  the  best 
patience  at  her  oommand,  but  she  was 
not  Caroline  Good — there  was  only  one 
Caroline,  also. 

Mies  Mary  did  not  ^take  out”  any 
other  Storys  from  the  circulating  library 
across  the  street.  The  long  Story,  the 
funny  Story,  the  short  Story,  were  all 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  her  only 
desire  was  for  a little  pathetic  Story 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion for  repairs.  She  could  not  forget 
that  one  for  a moment,  and  she  sorely 
missed  Polonia. 

I knew  I loved  Martin,”  she  wrote  to 
Caroline  Good,  " but  I didn’t  know  I did 
Polonia.  The  Temporary  Woman  knits, 
too,  but  not  stockings — I couldn’t  hear 
stockings.  I am  glad  she  doesn’t  do 
other  things  Polonia  does.  The  Tem- 
porary Woman  sings,  but  Polonia  doesn’t 
know  a note.  The  Temporary  Woman 
creaks  when  she  walks — ^Polonia  crackles. 

Dialogue: 

W.  you  cold?’ 

" (Polonia  always  gets  my  Shetland 
shawl — ^never  asks.) 

Miss  Mary  (stiffly).  *1  am  all  right^ 

^ T.  W.  ^ B’ain’t  you  hungry  for  some- 
Ihin’  to  eat?’ 

(Polonia  brings  it  in  on  a tray.) 

M.  M.  ‘Not  for  anytliing  to  eat, 
thank  you.^ 

“ I am  starving,  but  how  can  a Tem- 
porary Woman  know! 

“ Caroline,  it’s  hard  to  settle  into  the 
drowse  of  old  age  alone — ah,  you  dear,  you 
poor  dear!  You  are  the  one  who  ought 
to  have  Polonia!  What  I am  ‘settling 
into  ’ is  the  sloughs  of  selfishness!  I 
am  thankful  the  Temporary  Woman  has 
gone  out  and  can’t  see  me  blushing 
with  shame. 

WTien  I think  of  you  — Caroline, 
when  I think  of  you  I think  of  heaven. 
You  and  little  Martin — ^you  are  just  alike. 


I wonder  if — it — ^has  been  done  to  little 
Martin  yeL  Polimia  will  not  tell  me  just 
when,  but  she  is  coming  back  afterwards, 
and  she  hasn’t  come  yet.  I will  tell  you 
as  soon  as  comes,  Caroline.” 

There  was  a postscript  the  next  day: 

“ Polonia’s  here.  She  came  in  sudden- 
ly with  my  bedtime  tea.  She  stopped  to 
get  my  diawl  before  she  would  say  a 
word.  Then  she  said : 

“‘It’s  over.  He  was  laughin’  when  I 
came  away.’ 

“They  have  done  it,  Caroline.  Polo- 
nia says  they  call  it  a Tery  aatisfaetory 
operation  so  far.  The  rest  is  waiting — 
just  waiting.  For  us,  I mean, — for  poor 
little  Martin  lying  on  his  back  and  langh* 
ing.  You  know,  Caroline. 

“The  Temporary  Woman  came  m to 
say  good-by,  and  I wanted  to  kiss  her,  1 
was  so  i^d  she  was  going  away!  Or 
^se  it  was  Polonia — I wonder  how  it 
would  seem  to  kiss  Polonia?  She  has 
gone  right  back  to  knitting  stockings — 
have  made  her  leave  the  door  open  so  I 
can  hear  her  needles  clicking.  If  little 
Martin  were  only  on  the  eoucfa, — only 
two  things  are  necessary  to  make  smne 
people  h^py. 

“Caroline,  when  you  are  laughiug  at 
the  feet  that  go  by  in  your  little  slice 
of  window,  if  you  ever  see  any  little,  little 
ones  with  crutches  you  will  stop.  You 
will  cry  then-— cry  for  me  too,  Caroline. 
But  when  you  see  them  go  by  walk — walk 
— ^walking — oh,  I believe  they  will,  Caro- 
line Good,  I believe  they  v^!  Ptdonia 
believes  it,  too,  for  she’s  knitting  as  if 
die  believed. 

“ ‘ Polonia !’ 

“ (She’s  coming  in.) 

“‘You  believe,  Polonia?  Tell  me 
you  do!’ 

“ (She’s  standing  there  nodding  her 
head — God  bless  Polonia!)” 

The  letter  to  Caroline  Good  dropped 
to  the  floor.  Miss  Mary  held  out  her 
hands. 

“When  ‘two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether ’ — ^we’re  two  or  three,  Polonia  !*' 
die  cried. 

The  short.,  thick  figure  of  the  serving- 
woman  with  crackling  of  starched  skirts 
crossed  swiftly  to  the  woman  with  out- 
stretched hands.  The  hands  compelled 
her — drew  her  down.  Then  Miss  Mary 
knew  how  it  seemed  to  kies  Polonia. 
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Good  usage  is  largely  a compromise 
• between  the  action  of  different 
agencies  which  are  all  the  while 
operating  upon  speech.  These  agencies 
are  sometimes  more  than  merely  different ; 
they  are  distinctly  hostile.  Rarely  does 
either  of  the  two  opponents  gain  a full 
victory.  Even  when  the  influence  of  one 
of  them  has  become  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant, there  are  almost  certain  to  be 
found  exceptions  which  show  that  the 
triumph  has  not  been  absolutely  com- 
plete. To  this  qualified  success  we  owe 
the  many  peculiar  inflectional  forms  and 
anomalous  syntactical  constructions  which 
exist  to-day  in  our  speech. 

These  opposing  agencies  sometimes  act 
on  a general  scale  and  sometimes  on  a 
particular  one.  There  has  been  occasion 
to  speak  of  one  set  of  the  former  class  in 
contrasting  the  disposition  to  use  more 
words  and  phrases  than  are  really  neces- 
sary for  the  comprehension  with  the  dis- 
position to  express  the  idea  in  the  fewest 
words  possible.  But  among  the  more 
important  of  these  conflicting  influences 
which  are  always  affecting  the  action  of 
the  users  of  speech,  two  are  deserving  of 
special  consideration.  One  of  these  is  the 
disposition  to  resist  any  change  whatever. 
This  reluctance  exists  at  all  i)eriods,  but  it 
never  manifests  itself  in  its  full  force 
until  a people  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  a great  literature.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, to  conceive  of  an  uneducated  com- 
munity dwelling  in  some  secluded  region, 
and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  men,  which  would  preserve  unim- 
paired for  generations  the  same  words 
and  phrases  and  grammatical  forms  and 
constructions.  But  were  such  a dialect 
once  exposed  to  frequent  communication 
with  members  of  the  outside  world  using 
a somewhat  different  form  of  the  same 
tongiic,  it  would  have  to  be  endowed  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  to  hold  its  methods 
of  expression  unchanged. 


But  what  such  seclusion  from  contact 
with  others  might  do  for  the  speech  of 
the  uneducated,  the  establishment  of  a 
great  literature  certainly  does  for  the 
speech  of  the  educated.  It  strengthens 
and  intensifies  the  feeling  which  leads 
men  to  cling  to  what  already  exists.  It 
indisposes  them  to  substitute  for  it  or 
place  alongside  of  it  any  new  forms  or 
constructions.  It  cannot  and  it  does 
not  prevent  change  entirely;  but  it  re- 
. duces  it  to  its  lowest  possible  terms. 
Literature,  in  fact,  anchors  language,  and 
holda  it  firmly  to  its  moorings.  Its  great 
books  and  its  great  authors  are  read  and 
studied  and  imitated  everywhere  by  suc- 
cessive generations.  This  natural  in- 
fluence has  always  existed;  but  modern 
agencies  have  strengthened  and  extended 
it  to  a degree  once  impracticable  and  in- 
deed inconceivable.  The  invention  of 
printing,  with  the  consequent  wide  dif- 
fusion of  education,  has  rendered  mis- 
leading all  inferences  about  the  future 
of  modern  languages  drawn  from  the  fate 
of  the  ancient.  The  conditions  sur- 
rounding them  are  too  essentially  differ- 
ent to  justify  applying  to  the  one  lessons 
drawn  from  the  exi)erience  of  the  other. 
There  may  be  for  our  speech  perils  in 
abeyance  which  will  threaten  its  per- 
petuity ; but  they  will  not  be  of  the  nature 
of  those  which  affected  the  languages 
of  antiquity. 

In  truth,  the  influence  of  literature, 
restraining  all  attempts  at  change,  while 
active  at  every  period,  has  become  in 
modem  times  powerful  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. A language  possessing  it  accepts 
without  hesitation  new  words  which  seem 
necessary  to  expression ; but  it  is  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  the  slightest  alteration 
in  its  grammatical  structure  or  to  the 
slightest  addition  to  its  inflectional  forms. 
The  longer  it  exists,  the  intenser  becomes 
this  feeling.  At  a period  when  such 
aversion  was  by  no  means  so  pronounced 
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as  now,  we  have  seen  that  it  took  more 
than  half  a century  to  introduce  a pro- 
nominal form  so  desirable  and  so  unob- 
jectionable as  its.  With  the  growth  of 
this  sort  of  repugnance  which  has  been 
steadily  going  on,  it  is  unlikely  that  in 
our  day  an  exi)eriment  of  a similar  sort 
could  be  tried  with  success.  The  feeling 
which  leads  to  this  attitude  of  opposition 
is  always  to  be  respected.  The  continuity 
of  the  speech  depends  upon  its  existence. 
Oonaequently  the  proposal  of  any  new  form 
which  affects  the  grammatical  structure 
not  only  encounters  violent  resistance,  but 
it  ought  to  encounter  it.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  it  to  demonstrate  its  desirability  if 
not  its  actual  necessity.  The  fierce  fight 
which  went  on  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  last  century  against  the  new  passive 
form — represented,  for  illustration,  by 
^‘is  being  built” — ^was  not  a foolish  one 
in  itself,  though  giving  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  much  foolishness.  Even 
opposition  to  the  mere  change  m the 
order  of  words,  such  as  is  indicated  by  the 
insertion  of  an  adverb  between  to  and 
the  infinitive,  is  deserving  of  respect  for 
the  motive  that  lies  behind  it,  no  matter 
if  neither  much  knowledge  nor  much 
sense  is  displayed  in  its  manifestation. 

Against  this  indisposition  to  change 
whatever  has  been  established  is  the  oj)- 
posing  disposition  to  make  changes  in 
order  to  bring  about  uniformity.  As 
these  two  influences  are  always  operating 
upon  speech,  they  are  necessarily  always 
in  conflict.  Before  a language  has  estab- 
lished a literature,  the  tendency  to  bring 
about  uniformity  is  generally  the  pre- 
vailing one.  When  a literature  has  once 
become  established,  the  opposite  tendency 
becomes  in  turn  predominant.  This  point 
can  be  rendered  clear  by  considering  cer- 
tain inflections  of  the  two  principal  parts 
of  speech.  In  them  the  action  of  these 
opposing  forces  has  resulted  in  leaving 
us  in  the  possession  of  a number  of  ir- 
regular and  anomalous  forms.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  noun. 

In  this  part  of  speech  two  principal 
ways  of  forming  the  nominative  and  the 
accusative  plural  were  in  the  language,  as 
it  first  appears  in  literature.  The  one 
ending  was  -s,  the  other  was  -n.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  nouns  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  After  the  break- 
up of  Anglo-Saxon  following  the  Norman 


conquest,  the  plural  ending  in  -a  estab- 
lished itself  as  the  favorite,  and  therefore 
the  regular  form.  The  consequence  was 
that  it  steadily  tended  to  become  the  sole 
form.  The  declension  in  -n  did  not  in- 
deed yield  to  the  encroachments  of  its 
rival  without  a struggle.  For  centuries 
the  marks  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
can  be  traced  all  along  the  line.  But  tibe 
words  of  Scripture  are  as  applicable  to 
the  language  which  man  uses  as  they 
are  to  man  himself.  To  that  which  hath 
it  shall  be  given;  to  what  hath  not 
Aall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  it 
hath.  During  the  centuries  when  no 
great  literature  had  as  yet  established  it- 
self firmly  enough  to  counteract  change 
the  declension  in  -s  steadily  increased  at 
the  expense  of  the  declension  in  -n.  By 
the  time  the  Elixabethan  period  was 
reached  the  osAen  and  assen  and  been  and 
/lean  and  ion,  still  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Chaucer,  had  given  way  to 
the  present  plurals  ashes  and  asses  and 
bees  and  fleas  and  toes.  Solitary  sur- 
vivals of  the  earlier  forms  continued  to 
turn  up;  but  their  very  aolitariness  em- 
phasized their  coming  death  rather  than 
their  continued  vitality. 

The  disposition  to  make  die  plural  in 
-s  the  universal  plural  seemed  at  (me  time 
on  the  point  of  triumphing  completdy. 
But  there  were  inflections  too  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  speech  to  be  easily  up- 
rooted by  the  most  violent  of  revolution- 
ary changes.  Those  nouns  whi(ji  in 
forming  their  plural  modified  the  vowel, 
such  as  goose  and  mouse,  did  not  go  over, 
though,  singularly  enough,  foot,  one  of 
them,  had  originally  a plural  in  -s  along 
with  the  more  common  form.  Furthermore, 
a number  of  nouns  which  had  the  same 
form  in  the  two  numbers,  such  as  sheep 
and  deer,  refused  to  assume  the  general 
termination.  But  as  against  its  ancient 
rival  the  declension  in  -s  may  be  said  to 
have  triumphed  with  almost  exemplary 
thoroughness.  Eyen  or  e'en  still  survives, 
to  be  sure;  but  its  vogue  is  limited  to 
dialect  or  poetry.  The  one  solitary  ex- 
ception to  the  completeness,  of  this  sweep- 
ing victory  is  oxen.  In  this  instance  all 
the  unifying  tendencies  of  speech  have 
never  succeeded  in  inducing  men  to 
abandon  the  original  plural.  Not  that 
efforts  in  that  direction  failed  to  be  made. 
The  present  form  did  not  maintain  its 
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hold  upon  the  language  without  a contest. 
From  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  oxes  strove  hard  to  displace  oxen 
from  our  tongue,  but  all  to  no  effect. 

But  besides  the  nouns  having  the  in- 
flections already  mentioned,  there  were 
some  which  had  in  the  plural  a special 
termination  of  their  own.  They  were  so 
few  in  number  that  at  a i)eriod  when 
literature  had  not  yet  thrown  its  protect- 
ing arm  over  language  they  could  hardly 
hope  to  resist  permanently  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  leading  declensions.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  plural  form 
in  -«  usually  triumphed;  but  it  did  not 
have  its  way  in  every  instance.  Lambren 
and  calveren  and  daughtren  appeared, 
but  they  could  not  hold  their  own  against 
lambs  and  calves  and  daughters,  and  did 
not  long  maintain  the  contest.  They  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  found  refuge  in 
the  speech  of  the  uneducate^.  Sistren 
appears  to  have  had  a somewhat  better 
fortune.  It  is  in  or  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Scotch  dialect,  and  is  said  to  be  heard 
occasionally  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
my  own  observation  goes — that  of  others 
more  fully  informed  may  not  confirm  the 
view — it  is  nevej  used  seriously,  but  only 
in  a designed  jocose  contrast  to  its  cor- 
relative in  such  phrases  as  brethren 
and  sistern.” 

But  one  instance  there  is  in  which  the 
plural  in  -a  has  rescued  a noun  from  the 
despotism  of  the  plural  in  -s.  Strictly 
speaking,  childer  is  the  proper  repre- 
sentative of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  form 
of  the  plural  of  child.  It  was  found  to 
some  extent  in  early  Englisli  literature, 
and  is  still  widely  employed  in  the  dia- 
lects of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the 
etymologically  corrupt  form  children  has 
established  itself  in  good  usage  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  plural  number. 
Childs  no  one  apparently  has  ever  felt 
much  disposed  to  say,  though  chield  or 
chiel,  a varying  or  shortened  form  of  the 
singular,  is  regularly  inflected. 

But  a form  which  has  been  in  common 
use  in  a literature  once  fully  established 
is  never  likely  to  die  out  entirely.  This 
remains  true  even  when  the  so-called 
regular  forms  have  come  to  be  universally 
employed.  Those  they  have  supplantoil 
continue  to  survive,  and  on  particular 
occasions  are  made  to  do  duty.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  oxph  liad 


abandoned  its  long  struggle  for  recog- 
nition. But  the  declension  in  -a  made  up 
for  its  failure  here  by  capturing  from  its 
rival  the  correlative  noun.  Up  to  the 
seventeenth  century  kine  had  been  the 
authorized  plural.  It  itself  was  what 
some  people  call  a corruption,  for  it  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  etymologically  cor- 
rect hye»  But  the  time  came  when  it 
in  turn  was  to  be  dislodged  from  the 
common  speech.  It  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  English 
race  possessed  any  domestic  animals 
called  cows;  at  least,  if  they  existed  at  all, 
they  were  found  only  in  remote  and  out- 
of-the-way  places  where  no  knowledge  of 
the  plural  denoting  them  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  educated.  Our  version  of  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  both  the  poetry 
and  the  prose  of  Milton  will  be  seaixdied 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  kind  of 
cattle  so  designated.  The  history  of 
brothers  is  not  essentially  dissimilar.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
already  begun  to  displace  the  then  ac- 
cepted plural.  Still,  both  the  older  forms 
kine  and  brethren,  in  spite  of  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  regrular  ones,  have  never 
disappeared,  and  are  never  indeed  likely 
to  disappear. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  verb.  In  the 
case  of  this  part  of  speech  the  conflict 
which  has  gone  on  is  of  far  more  interest 
to  the  student  of  language.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  such  overwhelming  triumph  of  one 
side.  But  it  is  still  more  so  because  the 
struggle  between  the  conjugations  ex- 
hibits the  remaikable  though  little  re- 
marked spectacle  of  a return  of  language 
upon  itself,  of  a complete  change  in  the 
current  of  tendency.  A movement  in  one 
direction  which  threatened  to  sweep  ev- 
erything before  it  was  much  more  than 
arrested.  It  was  actually  reversed.  Re- 
versed, that  is,  as  far  as  it  could  be; 
for  a movement  in  the  opposite  direction, 
no  matter  how  decided  the  impulse,  could 
never  make  great  headway  after  litera- 
ture has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  lay 
its  restraining  hand  upon  usage.  Many 
features  of  the  conflict  that  took  place 
there  is  no  room  to  consider  here;  one 
of  principal  importance  can  be  brought 
out  distinctly. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
there  went  on  for  centuries  a steady 
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movement  to  convert  all  verbs  of  what 
is  technically  called  the  strong  conjuga- 
tion— those  which  add  nothing  to  form 
the  preterite,  but  undergo  vowel  change — 
into  verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation — that 
is,  those  which  form  or  once  formed  their 
preterites  by  adding  d or  t.  Originally 
there  was  no  difference  worth  speaking  of 
in  the  number  belonging  to  each.  But 
after  the  Norman  conquest  the  weak  con- 
jugation came  gradually  to  embrace  the 
large  majority  of  verbs.  As  was  natural 
before  the  creation  of  literature,  the  dis- 
position sprang  up  to  make  the  small  mi- 
nority conform  to  the  practice  of  this  large 
majority.  We  see  the  same  tendency  ex- 
hibited now  in  the  speech  of  children  and 
of  the  uneducated.  They  say,  for  illus- 
tration, seed  for  saw,  knowed  for  knew, 
drinked  for  drank,  drawed  for  drew.  As 
most  of  the  verbs  in  the  language  add  a 
d to  form  the  preterite,  they  are  unable 
to  discover  any  reason  why  every  one  of 
them  should  not  do  so;  or  rather  they 
instinctively  apply  the  common  rule  to 
the  few  which  do  not.  This  is  the  un- 
avowed feeling  which  once  unconsciously 
affected  the  speech  of  all,  and  transformed 
— ^to  select  a few  examples  out  of  a large 
number  — hoke  into  baked,  crops  into 
crept,  gnew  into  gnawed,  wox  into  waxed, 
and  yold  into  yielded. 

For  several  centuries  after  the  Norman 
conquest  this  tendency  was  more  than 
prevalent;  it  was  prevailing.  The  weak 
conjugation  kept  on  growing,  and  largely 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  strong. 
Many  of  the  verbs  belonging  to  the  latter 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  speech ; 
many  of  them  were  carried  over  to  the 
former  by  the  unexpressed  but  instinctive- 
ly felt  desire  to  bring  about  uniformity. 
Naturally  this  led  to  replacing  the  proper 
forms  by  those  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  corruptions.  Were  we  to  base  our 
speech  upon  pure  etymological  principles, 
we  should  all  be  saying  glide,  glode,  glid- 
den;  melt,  molt,  molten;  shape,  shops, 
shapen;  mow,  mew,  mourn , instead  of  the 
forms  we  now  use.  For  a long  jieriod 
so  general  was  the  movement  in  this  di- 
rection that  to  all  appearance  it  was  mere- 
ly a question  of  time  when  every  verb  of 
this  class  would  follow  the  road  already 
taken  by  the  majority,  and  that  the  strong 
conjugation  would  disappear  from  the 
speech  as  effectually  as  has  the  -n 


declension  of  the  noun.  More  than  one 
modern  scholar  has  been  misled  by  the 
tendency  which  once  prevailed  to  draw 
conclusions  about  the  future  absolutely 
erroneous.  So  interested  and  interesting 
a student  of  the  English  tongue  as  Arch- 
bishop Trench  assured  ua  that  the  day 
would  come  when  every  strong  verb  would 
have  disapi)eared  from  the  language. 
‘‘We  may  anticipate  a time,”  he  wrote, 
“though  still  far  off,  when  all  English 
verbs  will  form  their  preterites  weakly; 
not  without  serious  detriment  to  the  ful- 
ness, variety,  and  force  which  in  this 
respect  the  language  even  now  displays, 
and  once  far  more  signally  displayed.” 

There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for 
this  dismal  outlook.  What  the  archbishop 
said  would  have  been  certainly  a plausible 
and  perhaps  a justifiable  assertion  had 
any  one  chanced  to  make  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
saying  it  as  he  did  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth,  it  represented  a con- 
dition of  things  which  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  transition  he  deplored  had  been 
completely  arrested.  From  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  to  this  day  not  a single 
instance  can  be  pointed  out  of  a strong 
verb  becoming  weak,  or  of  having  mani- 
fested the  slightest  disposition  to  become 
so.  Those  that  were  on  the  border  line 
then  have  remained  on  the  bord/er  line  stilL 
The  very  illustrations  which  Trench 
gave  of  the  weak  conjugation  slowly 
carrying  the  day — such  as  climbed  for 
clomb,  swelled  for  swoll — ^would  have  been 
just  as  applicable  had  his  views  been 
expressed  in  the  sixteenth  century  instead 
of  the  nineteenth,  and  no  more  so. 
Clomb  was  poetic  and  archaic  then;  it 
is  poetic  and  archaic  now.  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  knows  only  such  forms  as 
climbed  and  swelled;  he  had  apparently 
never  heard  of  any  other. 

These  are  merely  single  testimonies  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  that  tiere  is  no 
longer  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
strong  verbs  to  pass  over  to  the  weak 
conjugation.  But  we  can  go  farther. 
The  tendency  has  not  simply  been  check- 
ed; as  already  intimated,  it  has  been  re- 
versed. Weak  preterites  which  were  once 
more  or  less  in  good  use  alongside  of  the 
strong  ones  are  at  the  present  time  either 
not  tolerated  at  all  or  are  regarded  with 
disfavor.  “ When  they  looked  upon  me,” 
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says  the  pBalmist,  ^^they  ehaked  their 
beade;”  and  that  is  just  what  men  now 
do  with  their  heads  when  i^ey  come 
across  such  a form  as  shaked.  Not  even 
Shakespeare’s  occasional  employment  of 
it  is  felt  to  justify  it  for  modem  usage. 
In  the  same  way  men  now  look  askance 
at  sudi  preterite  forms  as  shined  and 
strived  which  once  good  writers  did  not 
shun.  Even  more  striking  than  any  of 
these  is  the  verb  wake.  The  English 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  Hilton  (both  in  his 
poetry  and  prose),  will  be  searched  in 
vain  for  such  a tense-form  as  woke.  Tn 
aU  these  works  the  preterite  is  invambly 
waked.  That  the  strong  form  fails  to 
appear  is  not  a proof  of  its  non-existence, 
but  it  assuredly  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  not  then  in  common  lit- 
eraiy  use;  and  so  far  as  a necessarily 
limited  investigation  can  be  trusted,  it 
was  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  now  common 
preterite  woke  makes  frequent  appearance 
in  books. 

In  truth,  so  general  was  at  one  time 
the  tendency  to  formal  regularity  that 
it  even  extended  to  the  anomalous  verbs 
of  the  weak  conjugation.  There  it  had  the 
■ame  temporary  success,  and  there  it  met 
the  same  countercheck.  Stretch  and 
reach,  for  instance,  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  either  discarded 
or  were  about  to  discard  their  ancient 
preterites  siraught  and  raught;  and  if, 
later,  these  appear,  they  appear  as  sur- 
vivals and  not  as  living  tenses.  But  in 
general  the  use  of  the  older  preterites 
prevailed  over  the  desire  for  uniformity. 
Belled  and  felled,  sometimes  found  in  good 
writers  before  the  Elizabethan  period,  did 
not  maintain  themselves  after  it.  Thougli 
reached  has  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
raught,  teached,  while  at  intervals  in 
good  use,  has  not  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  taught.  Catched  has  been 
more  fortunate,  as  indeed  by  its  deriva- 
tion it  deserved  to  be.  For  centuries  it 
took  its  place  alongside  of  caught;  but 
the  reverse  movement  in  speech  has  been 
too  powerful  for  it,  and  it  is  now  dis- 
countenanced. Beseeched,  once  in  the 
best  of  use,  lingers  yet  after  a fashion; 
but  besought  is  distinctly  preferred.  The 
preterites  lit  and  lighted  of  light,  mean- 
ing "to  illuminate,’’  have  always  stood 
side  by  side;  but  so  far  as  T have  suc- 


ceeded in  gathering  data  indicating  pref- 
erence, the  one-syllable  form  is  at  pres- 
ent the  more  common  of  the  two  in  the 
best  usage.  The  only  eddy  in  this  stream 
of  tendency  is  afforded  by  the  verb  work, 
whose  regularly  formed  preterite  worked 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Even  then  its  acceptance  must 
have  been  slow.  Pope,  who  died  in  1744, 
apparently  knows  no  other  preterite  than 
wrought.  The  modem  form  of  the  past 
tense  is  not  found  in  his  prose;  nor  is 
it  registered  in  the  concordance  of  his 
poetry,  which,  however,  does  not  include 
the  translation  of  Homer. 

To  him  indeed  who  studies  carefully 
the  movements  going  on  in  speech  there 
is  no  question  that  there  is  now  a distinct 
disposition  to  reverse  the  tendency  which 
once  prevailed,  and  to  increase  the  strong 
conjugation,  were  it  possible,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weak.  In  the  long  struggle 
that  went  on  between  the  two,  the  former 
not  only  disturbed  the  regularity  of  some 
of  the  verbs  of  the  latter,  such,  for  illus- 
tration, as  hear  and  feel,  but  it  made  some 
reprisals  to  counteract  its  many  losses. 
It  added  to  its  list  fully  a dozen  words. 
But  nearly  all  of  them  were  comparatively 
late  comers  in  the  speech.  Ring,  however, 
was  a weak  verb  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  later 
developed  strong  forms  after  the  analogy 
of  fling  and  sing.  Chaucer,  in  describing 
the  appearance  of  the  god  Mercury  to 
Arcite,  says. 

An  hat  he  weared  upon  his  hairds  bright. 

Wcared  is  the  strictly  correct  etymolog- 
ical xneterite.  It  ought  to  be  the  only  one 
used  by  those  who  believe  in  the  inherent 
purity  of  speech.  But  the  language  later 
developed  as  preterite  and  past  participle 
wore  and  v)om  after  the  analogy  of  tear 
and  hear.  This  is  in  itself  just  as  bad 
as  it  is  now  to  use  the  dialectic  or  vul- 
gar squeeze,  equoze,  after  the  analogy  of 
freeze,  froze.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  verbs  is  that  in  the  case 
of  one,  good  usage  has  condoned  the 
corruption;  in  the  case  of  the  other,  it 
refuses  to  do  so. 

But  the  influences  which  sufficed  in  the 
days  of  the  feebleness  of  the  strong  con- 
jugation to  change  weared  into  wore  can- 
not in  these  days  of  its  strength  produce 
even  so  much  effect.  It  was  literature 
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that  mainly  checked  the  once  prevailing 
tendency  to  make  all  the  verbs  of  the 
language  weak.  But  the  very  same  agency 
which  arrested  the  movement  in  one  di- 
rection erected  a barrier  practically  in- 
surmountable against  any  violent  move- 
ment in  the  opposite  direction.  That  had 
to  content  itself  with  driving  out,  as  it 
has  largely  done,  the  weak  forms  which 
had  taken  their  place  alongside  of  the 
strong  ones.  Any  further  action  was 
impossible ; for  the  influence  of  literature 
upon  usage,  which  always  exists,  tends 
to  . grow  stronger  with  the  years.  Only 
one  strong  preterite  has  been  added  to  the 
language  since  the  Elizabethan  period, 
and  its  entrance  was  materially  aided  by 
the  previous  introduction  of  a like  par- 
ticiple. Digged  is  the  only  form  of  the 
past  tense  of  dig  found  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible,  in  Shakespeare,  in  Milton,  or 
in  any  writer  of  the  period.  It  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  now  authorized  preterite 
made  its  appearance  in  literature.  The 
earliest  instance  of  its  occurrence  I have 
chanced  to  meet  is  in  ShadwelFs  play  of 
The  Lancashire  Witches,  which  appeared 
in  1682.  In  the  imitation  of  a famous 
s<iene  in  Macbeth  one  of  the  characters 
is  represented  as  saying. 

And  I 

Dug  up  a mandrake  which  did  cry. 

Had  digged  maintained  itself  to  the 
present  time,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
with  the  feeling  now  prevailing  dug  could 
never  effect  an  entrance  into  the  speech. 
Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  when  gram- 
matical severity  is  often  directed  against 
what  has  received  the  sanction  of  all  the 
great  writers  of  the  language,  naturally 
an  unauthorized  preterite  of  this  charac- 
ter could  not  have  hoped  to  escape  the 
chastening  rod.  Against  it  too  would  be 
arrayed  an  established  literature  with  its 
hostility  to  the  introduction  of  new  forms. 
We  can  see  the  present  attitude  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  dive.  The  preterite 
dove  is  found  frequently  in  various  Eng- 
lish dialects.  Not  infrequently  it  turns 
up  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  develox>ed  after  the  analogy  of 
verbs  of  the  class  to  which  drive  and  strive 
belong.  But  as  by  origin  dive  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  weak  conjugation,  dived  is  the 
etymologically  correct  form.  Therefore 


dove  finds  its  way  into  the  speech  barred 
by  the  existence  of  a literature  which 
recognizes  the  regrular  preterite  only. 
That,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  the  only 
real  barrier.  The  language  would  not  go 
to  the  dogs  if  men  should  choose  to  say 
dive,  dove,  any  more  than  it  has  gone  to 
the  dogs  for  their  saying  rang  for  ringed 
or  wore  for  weared.  All  that  would  be 
needed  to  establish  it  in  good  usage  would 
be  its  adoption  by  a number  of  great 
writers,  just  as  dug  was  adopted  by  such 
in  the  place  of  digged.  But  of  that  event 
coming  to  pass  there  are  no  signs;  and 
until  it  does  come  to  pass,  dove  must  stand 
in  the  list  of  condemned  expressions. 

There  is,  however,  one  curious  story  to 
be  told  about  it.  In  the  original  im- 
pression of  Longfellow's  poem  of  “Hia- 
watha” there  were  found  in  the  seventh 
book  the  three  following  lines: 

Straight  into  the  river  Kwasind 

Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 

Dove  as  if  he  were  a beaver. 

How  this  offending  preterite  passed  the 
proof-reader  without  protest  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  have  never  been 
revealed.  But  the  form  certainly  made 
its  appearance,  and  can  still  be  found  in 
copies  of  the  poem  which  were  regularly 
published  and  sold.  Boston  never  re- 
ceived such  a shock  since  the  days  when 
Fenimore  Cooper  insisted  that  it  was  only 
in  the  Middle  States  that  the  English 
language  was  spoken  in  its  purity.  But 
that  attack  came  from  an  outsider. 
Here  the  offender  was  of  her  own  house- 
hold— ^was,  in  fact,  her  favorite  son. 
What  means  of  suppression  were  resorted 
to  will  probably  never  be  disclosed.  A 
mysterious  reticence  has  always  been 
preserved  in  regard  to  this  linguistic 
escapade;  the  biographers  of  Longfellow 
appear  to  be  silent  upon  the  subject. 
Measures  of  some  sort  must,  however, 
have  been  taken  at  once.  Dove  was  ex- 
punged, and  the  decorous  dived  assumed 
its  place;  and  the  whole  transaction  was 
so  completely  hushed  up  that  no  public 
scandal  was  created.  Let  him  who  pos- 
sesses a copy  of  that  first  impression  con- 
tinue to  cherish  it.  Whatever  may  be 
its  worth  now,  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  reach  the  value  of  the  virtuous  wom- 
an of  Scripture,  and  its  price  will  be 
far  above  rubies. 
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The  Dream 

BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 


I REMEMBER  very  distinctly  what  my 
^grandfather  said  about  The  Dream 
when  he  died,  though  I was  a little 
hoy  at  that  time  and  the  words  were 
only  words  to  me.  He  sat  in  a great  arm- 
<*hair  facing  a window  in  his  own  cham- 
l)er,  and  he  looked  exactly  like  a picture 
that  was  in  one  of  my  history  books — 
“ The  Death  of  the  Gothic  King  ’’ : a 
huge  gaunt  man  with  bushy  eyebrows, 
and  his  head  bent  forward  so  that  the 
great  white  beard  was  spread  out  fan- 
wise  over  his  breast.  My  father,  I re- 
member, stood  at  one  side  of  the  arm- 
chair, and  I knelt  at  the  other  side.  (I 
have  often  thought  since  how  strange  it 
was  to  let  a child  look  upon  death,  but 
then  we  were  a strange  household,  we 
diree.)  I remember  that  for  a long  time 
after  I had  been  summoned  there  my 
grandfather  did  not  speak,  but  only 
stared  out  of  the  window  into  the  dying 
Xovember  day,  where  there  was  a sort 
of  golden  mist  abroad  over  the  leafless 
trees  of  the  park,  and  beyond,  over  the 
liollow  fields,  a thin  blue  veil  of  wood 
smoke  that  hung  motionless  in  the  still 
air.  The  sun  was  low  behind  the  hills, 
and,  black  against  it,  my  grandfather 
must  liave  seen  the  scpiat  Tudor  gables 
of  the  Darracq  place.  Tour  de  Guise, 
which  sat  atop  its  ridge  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  land.  I reraeml>er  that  he 
spoke  quite  suddenly  and  aloud,  so  that 
I gave  a little  jump.  He  said: 

“ Eh!  it’s  an  ill  legacy  I leave  you, 
Henry,  the  curstul  Dream.”  And  my  fa- 
tlier  laid  his  hand  upon  his  father’s  shoul- 
d(*r  and  said: 

‘‘  Don’t  worry  al>out  that.  T can  l)ear 
what  you  liave  borne — heavy  though  it 
be.  Still,”  lie  said,  ^Sf  you  see  God, 
sir,  you  might  sj^eak  to  Him  about  it.” 
Ami  my  grandfather  nodded  with  some 
difficulty,  saying: 

T will.  I will.” 

Then  after  a little  time  he  gave  a great 
sigh,  and  he  said: 
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Will  the  boy  have  it,  think  you, 
Henry?  Surely  the  boy  will  be 
spared  it?” 

He  has  it  already,”  said  my  father, 
and  I saw  my  grandfather’s  worn  face 
twist  with  a sudden  bitterness. 

The  boy!”  he  said,  as  near  brokenly 
as  ever  I heard  him  speak.  “ The  boy, 
too?  Eh,  he’d  better  have  died  before 
he  was  born!  The  little  boy!  I must 
speak  to  God  about  that.  That’s  not  fair 
play.  I must  speak  about  that.” 

I knew,  of  course,  that  they  were  talk- 
ing about  The  Dream,  and  at  this  time  I 
had  had  it  for  more  than  a year;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  words  meant  little  to  me, 
for  I was  too  young  to  realize  that  I 
was  cursed  with  an  eternal  curse.  I was 
chiefly  occupied  in  wondering  what  God 
would  say  to  my  grandfather  when  He 
was  spoken  to.  When  two  such  very 
important  people  met  to  talk  a matter 
over,  surely  something  must  come  of  it. 

After  that,  I remember,  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  silent  for  what  seemed  to 
me,  and  probably  was,  a very  long  time, 
his  cavernous  eyes  fixed  out  of  the  win- 
dow upon  the  golden  sinking  sun  and 
Tour  de  Guise  black  against  it,  but  at 
last  his  breath  began  to  come  in  deeper 
inspirations,  long  silent  sighs,  as  if  they 
were  drawn  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
lungs,  and  as  if  he  had  been  running. 
Suddenly  again  he  spoke,  but  in  a broken, 
straining  whisper.  He  said: 

I cannot  open  it.  I cannot  open 
it.”  And  I knew  what  that  meant,  for 
it  was  in  The  Dream.  I too  had  stood 
shaking  before  that  closed  door,  with 
horror  upon  me. 

I cannot  open  it,”  said  my  grand- 
father again.  He  did  not  raise  his  hands 
— he  had  not  the  strength,  I think — but 
the  fingers  of  them  twitched  and  quiv- 
ered. and  I watched  him,  knowing  that 
he  made  some  prodigious  bodily  ef- 
fort, though  all  the  while  he  sat  still 
in  his  chair.  So  he  sat  and  seemed  to 
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struggle,  and  his  breath  came  hard.  Then 
all  at  once  the  quivering  hands  were 
still,  and  1 knew  that  that  mysterious 
door,  <*losed  ever  to  me,  swung  open  to 
my  graiulfather’s  ey(‘s  and  he  saw  beyond, 
for  into  bis  gray  face  there  came  a look 
»d'  kjiowledge  and  recognition  so  awful 
in  its  intensity  that  my  heart  stopped 
beating.  I do  not  know  whether  that 
awful  look  was  joy  or  of  agony,  and 
I suppose  I sliall  never  know;  but  I know 
the  door  opened,  and  the  mystery  was 
made  plain. 

My  grandfath(‘r’s  lips  moved,  and  he 
se(uned  to  try  to  say  a word.  I had  an 
odd  feeling,  which  I cannot  explain,  that 
the  wc»rd  was  a name,  but  T do  not  know. 

Then  abruptly  the  great  gray  hoa<l 
dropped  forward  and  hung  i)endent,  a 
little  awry.  Staring  up  at  him  from 
where  T knelt,  1 saw  that  my  grand 
father’s  c*yes  were  white*  and  strangi^ — 
eyes  such  as  I had  never  se(m — and  a 
pang  of  fear  smote  me,  and  I felt  the 
hair  at  the  hack  of  my  head  stir,  and 
T felt  cold  there.  T think  I must  have 
(*ried  out,  for  my  father  came  round 
the  chair  and  lifted  me  to  my  feet,  saying: 

^^Go  now,  hoy!  It’s  over.  Go  away!” 
And  1 ran  from  that  shadow^'  chamber 
of  horn»r,  and  was  comforted  by  the 
b(Mis<*k(‘eiK*r  with  sugar  (‘ookies — se(‘d 
cooki(‘s  with  a single  raisin  on  the  top. 
To  this  day  T connect  them  with  my 
grand fath(*r’s  d(‘ath  and  with  what  he 
saw  before  he  die<l. 

So  one  of  ns  three  ])assed  through  the 
<loor,  an<I  two  were  b f t to  dream.  But 
b(*for(^  many  yf*ars  another  went  also,  for 
my  father  died  on  tlu*  day  before  I was 
twenty-one.  I cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon 
Ids  going,  for  he  died  of  his  own  hand. 
1 ]iav(‘  no  rei)roachcs  for  him,  and  1 have, 
T think,  no  regret,  for  he  had  liorne 
:dl  lu‘  eoubl  l>c*ar.  . . . Tt  may  come  to 
that  with  me  one  flay.  Who  knows? 
Who  knows? 

Sfj  was  T left  alone  in  this  gn  at  housf' 
witli  my  aen-s  ab(mt  me.  Alone?  No, 
hardly  that.  Idle  Dream  was  at  my 
oIImiw  b\'  <lay,  and  at  night  in  the  <lark- 
iic^s  it  crept  cb)s(  r and  sat  hudflled  upon 
my  breast,  waiting  foi*  me  to  close  my 
eyes.  I was  not  alone. 

ddiat  was  tliree  years  ago,  and  it  is 
oidy  to-day  that  T have  rf*turn(‘d  to  iIk* 


house  whence  I fled,  thinking  to  escape 
my  curse.  I said  that  out  in  the  bright 
world  where  the  sun  was  and  where  men 
and  women  laughed  as  they  went  up  and 
down  I should  be  free  of  that  which 
haunted  me.  To-day  I have  crept  back 
hopeless,  and  I shall  remain  here  now, 
I suppose,  until  it  ends — or  until  I eml 
it.  For  The  Dream  has  followed  nic^ 
the  wide  world  over,  and  neither  sii*i- 
shine  nor  laughter  can  prevail  against 
its  might. 

In  n gloomy  fashion  I think  I am  glatl 
to  Ix'  at  home  again.  The  old  house  is 
full  of  shadows,  but  they  are  familiar 
shadows,  and  they  seem  to  welcome  mo 
back.  After  all,  what  am  I but  a shad'^ 
moving  amongst  shades?  I think  I will 
go  for  a walk  in  the  park.  I want  to  se<‘ 
if  it  has  been  tended  well  during  those 
ihnc  years. 

T am  ghul  I came  home.  I have  had 
an  adventure,  and  in  ray  own  park! 
Moreover,  it  is,  if  I am  any  judge,  that 
best  of  all  kimls  of  adventures,  an  ad- 
venture with  a future*. 

To  think  that  I have  tramped  this  wide 
world  over,  from  Loiulon  to  Yokohama, 
and  from  the  Cape  to  Winnipeg,  and  in 
the  end  have  happene<l  upon  my  flrst 
adventure  at  my  own  drwir-step!  But  lot 
me  tell  about  it. 

I found  a lady  in  the  park.  It  was 
down  at  the  western  side,  where  the  trees 
are  mostly  fir  trees,  and  where,  presently, 
the  land  falls  away  to  the  hollow  cup 
of  meadfnvs  and  the  Dorracq  estate  bor- 
flers  mi  in*.  The  lady,  who  was  young 
and  in  a walkiiig-skirt,  stood  under  a 
tree,  and  she  seemed  to  lx*  encouraging 
with,  great  enthusiasm  the  efforts  of  an 
Irish  terrier  to  bury  himself  alive  in  a 
hole  h(‘t\v('cn  the  rof)ts  of  the  tree.  So 
absorbed  was  sbe  in  the  endeavors  of 
tins  wretched  animal  that  I stood  for 
•iomc  time  liehind  a neighboring  tree  and 
watebod  licr  at  my  leisure. 

Xow,  in  my  wanderings  I have,  t>f 
course,  seen  many  women,  and  all  of  theni 
were  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  weri* 
]<»v(*ly,  and  a f(*w’  of  them  were  so  lovely 
that  tiny  n)a<l(‘  me  feel  wretched  and 
alone  and  badly  treated,  and  as  if  I wen* 
outside  in  the  rain  looking  in  through 
a window.  But  this  lady  in  the  walking- 
^kirt  was  different.  She  did  not  mako 
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me  feel  as  if  I were  outside  in  the  rain. 
She  made  me  feel  as  if  I were  within 
in  the  lif^ht  and  warmth,  and  with  a 
comfortable  ri^ht  to  be  there.  If  you  ask 
me  how  this  miracle  was  wrought,  I can- 
not say,  for  I know  little  of  psychology 
and  nothing  at  all  of  ladies.  I only 
know  that  it  was  so,  that  I was  not 
afraid  of  her  or  distrustful  of  lier,  but 
entirely  at  my  ease  and  very  curious  to 
know  more. 

Also,  if  you  should  ask  me  what  she 
looks  like,  I could  not  say.  I know  that 
she  is  neither  little  nor,  as  the  fashion 
to-day  seems  to  run,  a giantess;  I know 
that  she  has  dark  hair  and  much  of  it, 
and  straight  black  brows  over  gray  eyes 
that  shift  and  wink  less  than  most  peo- 
ple’s eyes — very  still  eyes;  and  I know 
that  she  has  a beautiful  mouth.  That 
does  not  describe  her,  of  course,  but  I 
cannot  find  words  to  describe  her.  One 
would  need  colors — warm  and  sweet  colors 
— and  a breath  of  faint  perfume — and  a 
little  strain  of  old  music  that  one  lias 
loved  for  long.  Then,  perhaps.  I do 
not  know. 

The  lady  became  aware  of  me  at  last 
and  looked  up,  and  I could  see  that  slie 
was  a little  startled — but  not  afraid. 
She  said. 

Oh !”  And  I took  off  my  cap  and 
bowed. 

She  said, 

‘‘Who  are  you,  please?”  in  the  sort 
of  voice  I had  ex]UH‘ted  of  her.  Among 
singers  th(‘y  call  it  a contralto  voice, 
and  it  stirs  the  soul. 

“ A harmless  middle-aged  young  gentle- 
man, madam,”  said  I,  “who  salutes  you. 
Wliy  does  your  dog  dig  liis  own  grave — 
and  in  unhallowed  ground?” 

“ lie  has  been  crossed  in  love,’*  said 
tile  lady,  “ and  he  cannot  hear  to  live. 
Still,  he  must  try  it  a litth*  longer.”  She 
chirrujied  to  the  industrious  t(‘rri('r  an<l 
turnc‘d  away,  down  among  the  trees.  But 
as  she  went  she  gav(>  me  a look  over  her 
shouhk'r,  and  her  wi<le  gray  eyes  laughed 
at  me. 

“ You  look  like  Charles  the  First,”  she 
said,  with  an  audacity  that  set  nu'  fuming 
in  sheer  indignation. 

“ Matlani,”  said  T,  wIkui  she  had  gone 
on  a little  farther,  “I  feel  rather  like 
(diaries  the  Second.” 

That  brought  her  ui)  with  a sudden 


halt,  and,  after  a moment’s  staring  under 
those  straight  low  brows  of  hers,  she  came 
back  to  where  I stood. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  she 
denuinded,  and  the  Irish  terriiT  struck  a 
martial  attitude  beside  her,  as  who  should 
say:  “Insult  this  lady  if  you  dare!  Am 
1 not  here  to  champion  her  ?” 

“The  compliment,,  madam,”  said  I. 
flushing,  I’ll  be  bound,  “was  a coarse 
one.  A very  dolt’s  compliment.  And  I 
ask  your  pardon  for  it.  I am  unready 
with  words.” 

The  lady  looked  upon  me  fiercely  for 
some  little  time,  but  in  the  end  she 
appeared  to  think  better  of  it.  She 
laughed  aloud,  and  the  Irish  terrier  be  gan 
to  bark — albeit  with  an  edge  of  warning 
in  his  tone.  “ I bark.  Yes.  But  have  a 
care!  Have  a care,  sir!” 

“ But  you  do  look  like  Charles  the 
First,”  said  the  lad,v,  when  she  was  grave 
once  more.  “ If  you  are  not  he,  won’t 
you  please  tell  me  who  you  are?”  And 
1 said: 

“ I am  Henry  Carew.”  If  I had  said, 
“ I am  Beelzebub,  Prince  of  Darkness,” 
or,  “ I am  J udas  Iscariot  wdio  l>etrayed 
Him,”  the  effect  upon  this  lady  must  have 
been  much  the  same,  for  she  fell  a step 
backward  away  from  me,  and  caught  her 
two  hands  up  togt'ther  over  her  mo\ith, 
and  stood  staring  with  something  tliat 
miglit  have  been  amazement  or  horror  nr 
a blend  of  both.  For  my  part,  I gave 
her  a sort  of  wry  grin,  and  my  pall  of 
darkness,  that  her  sweet  beauty  had  stirre<l 
and  gleamed  through  as  the  sun’s  rays 
gleam  golden  through  a cloud,  settled 
down  upon  me  again,  and  I drew  a lit- 
tle sigh. 

“ They  liave  been  telling  you  in  the  vil- 
lage, or  wliercver  you  came  from,’’  said  I. 
“ that  I am  mad.  It  may  be.  I dare  say 
T am.  The  company  of  madmen  is  sel- 
dom desired,  and  so  1 bid  you  good  day, 
madam.”  There  may  have  been  in  my 
lone'  some  little  of  the  bitterness  I felt 
as  T turned  away  from  her,  for»the  la<ly 
gave  a sudden  hurt  cry  and  caught  my 
s](‘eve  so  that  I could  not  go.  She  said  : 

“Ah  no!  no^  please!  Please  do  not 
like  that!”  said  she,  and  her  eyes  were 
so  very  pitiful  that  I fought  with  a soB 
that  rose  in  my  throat  to  choke  me.  She 
said,  holding  my  sleeve  still: 

“ No  one  has  said  that  to  me,  aiul  no 
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one  ever  shall — unrebuked.  They  have 
spoken  of  you,  yes,  but  in  kindness. 
They  have  told  me  what  you  did  for  the 
poor  of  the  village,  the  school  you  built 
for  orphans,  and  the  comfortable  home 
for  the  old  homeless.  Ah,  believe  me, 
they  have  spoken  kindly  of  you.  The 
very  worst  they  have  said  was  that  you 
lived  alone  and  made  no  friends  — a 
recluse,  a hermit,  one  they  stood  some- 
what in  awe  of  and  could  not  under- 
stand. If  I seemed  astonished,  it  was 
because  I thought  you  away  on  your 
travels  and  because  I fancied  you — dif- 
ferent. Please  forgive  me.  We  are 
neighbors  now,  and  neighbors  should 
be  friends.” 

“ Neighbors  ?”  I asked.  How  neigh- 
bors? I have  none — nearer  than  the 
village.” 

She  pointed  across  the  hollow  meadows 
to  Tour  de  Guise,  and  suddenly  I observed 
that  smoke  was  coming  from  a chimney 
there.  It  was  my  turn  to  cry  out. 

“Tour  de  Guise?”  said  I.  “But  Tour 
de  Guise  has  been  deserted — doors  and 
windows  boarded  up — none  but  caretaker 
and  gardeners  there  within  my  memory!” 

“ The  last  Darracq,”  said  she,  “ has 
come  home  to  live.  Will  you  not  take  my 
hand  as  a neighbor.  King  Charles,  and 
welcome  me  home  ?” 

“ As  I should  welcome  the  sun  after 
darkness,”  said  I.  “ As  I should  welcome 
the  land  after  a stormy  sea — sleep  after 
labor.”  My  foolish  tongue  was  all  for  the 
clouds — aerial  flights,  for  a sweet  mad- 
ness mounted  in  me  at  the  touch  of  her 
sweet  hands  and  set  my  head  to  whirling. 

“A  poet!”  said  my  neighbor,  with  a 
gentle  mockery  that  had  in  it  no  sting. 
“Why,  here  we  have  a poet!  And  so, 
after  all,  a madman.  I would  call  your 
attention,  madman,  to  the  fact  that  you 
hold  my  poor  hand  longer  than  brief  ac- 
quaintance warrants.”  She  laughed  up 
into  ray  face,  and  I let  her  hand  go — 
“ For  the  present,”  I told  her. 

She  asked,  “ May  a little  girl  sit  down 
in  your  park,  neighbor?”  and  she  sat 
down  without  waiting  to  be  answered.  I 
sat  at  her  feet,  and  the  two  beamed  upon 
me,  the  lady,  and  the  Irish  terrier. 

“ And  now,”  said  I,  “ tell  me  why  you 
have  come  to  this  forgotten  valley? — you 
who  call  me  out  of  my  name,  and  com- 
pound a felony  with  your  wretched  dog.” 


Ill 

“ A felony  ?”  she  wondered.  And  I 
found  that  those  straight  low  brows  could 
arch  themselves,  after  all. 

“ The  burial  of  a living  body  is  a fel- 
ony,” said  I,  “ whether  accomplished  by 
suicide  or  by  the  violence  of  another.” 
The  lady  laughed  at  me,  and  the  Irish 
terrier  growled  portentously.  But  upon 
that  she  became  grave  and  bent  her  head. 
Said  she : 

“ I have  crept  here,  neighbor,  to  nurse 
a wound.  See  how  frank  I am  with  you ! 
I have  come  here  for  peace.  There  is 
no  peace  in  the  world  where  I have  lived. 

“And  besides,”  said  she,  frowning  at 
me  thoughtfully,  “ this  home  of  mine, 
which  I had  never  seen,  drew  me  with 
an  odd  power.  I do  not  know  why.  The 
thought  of  it  became  a sort  of  obsession. 
It  haunted  me  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
So  in  the  end  I came.” 

“ And  now  that  you  have  come  ?”  I 
asked  her.  The  lady  looked  up  at  me 
with  a little  slow  smile.  She  said: 

“ Tour  dc  Guise  is  my  home,  neighbor. 
I have  no  other  home.  And  I have  no 
kin — save  my  old  aunt  who  has  come  here 
with  me.  I am  the  last  Darracq.  Is  it 
not  fit  that  I should  live  where  the  Dar- 
racqs  lived  so  long?” 

“You  will  be  lonely,”  said  I.  “You 
will  miss  your  world.”  And  at  that  an 
echo  of  the  mysterious  hurt  she  had  suf- 
fered rang  sharp  in  the  lady’s  voice. 

“I  do  not  want  the  world!”  she  cried. 
“ I have  come  here  to  be  rid  of  it.  It  is 
peace  I want.” 

“ I pray  you  may  find  it  here,”  said  I. 
And  she  said,  “ Thank  you,  my  friend !” 
Thereafter  she  looked  up  at  me  for  a 
space,  very  thoughtfully,  with  bent  brows. 
And  in  the  end  she  said,  “ I wonder.” 
But  she  did  not  explain  what  she  won- 
dered, and  I would  not  ask. 

Then  for  some  obscure  reason  there 
fell  a silence  between  us,  while  the  lady 
gazed  off  across  the  meadows  to  her  own 
hill,  and  I sat  watching  her — painting  her 
in  line  and  color  upon  my  mind’s  walls 
to  have  with  me  when  she  should  be 
gone.  And  at  the  end  of  that  long 
silence — as  I knew  it  would  be — the  lady 
sighed  and  rose  to  her  feet.  For  a swift 
second  I had  her  hand  once  more. 

“ I must  go  home,”  she  said.  “ It 
grows  late.  See!  The  sun  is  behind 
Tour  de  Guise.” 
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I walked  with  her  down  the  wood- 
ed slope  and  across  a meadow  path  to 
the  edge  that  niarl.s  tlu‘  houii<lary,  and 
there  halted. 

It  occurs  to  me/’  said  I,  “ that  I 
have  never  set  foot  upon  your  land. 
^Vhen  I was  a child  I was  never  allowed 
to  go  through  the  hedge  here,  though 
Tour  de  Guise  stood  empty.  There  was, 
I fancy,  some  ancient  feud  between  the 
families.”  Across  the  hedge  top  the  lady 
stared  at  me. 

Do  you  mean  to  say.”  she  demand- 
k1,  ‘‘that  you  do  not  know  how  that 
feud  began?” 

“ I know  nothing  whatever  of  it,”  said 
T.  “Will  you  t(‘ll  me?”  And  after  a 
moment’s  pause  she  nodde<I  thoughtfully. 

“Yes.  One  day  T will  tell  you.  One 
day.” 

And  so  she  went  from  me  up  the  hill. 

Alone  here  in  my  chamber  I see  her  upon 
the  dark:  sweet,  grave,  and  beautiful. 
My  memory  serves  me  well.  I see  her  as 
if  she  were  before  me  in  the  flesh.  Her 
wide  gray  eyes  look  into  mine,  her  lips 
part  a little  aiul  quiver  towards  si)eech. 
r see  a little  lock  of  dark  hair  swayed  by 
the  wind  and  blown  across  her  brown 
cheek,  where  the  red  lies  deep  and  warm, 
an  exquisite  understain.  I see  the  lift 
of  her  breathing.  A faint  ghost  of  fra- 
grance envelops  me,  and  I am  all  athrill. 
New  springs  start  in  me,  and  T am  drunk 
with  them.  Aly  brain  burns. 

Ah,  now  1 am  a madman  indeed ! I 
rave  like  any  frenzied  po('t,  and  my  feet 
are  upon  the  stars.  ...  It  wrings  no 
laughter  from  me  when  I reflect  that  thus 
has  raved  at  some  time  in  his  life  ev(*ry 
dull  lawy(U*'s  el(Tk,  every  elod-treading 
son  of  the  na^an  soil.  If  every  man  has 
towered  for  one  littk*  liour  a god,  s<>  much 
the  more  must  I r(‘s|)eet  men. 

Rut  this  to  eoine  to  wr:  the  worm  who 
dwfdt  in  darkness:  the  prisoner  in  his 
dank  cell!  A little  moment — a single  mo- 
ment— a look,  a flash  of  (\v(‘s,  and  the 
thing  is  done — cmchantment  s]>read  and 
sealed.  T hav(‘  read  of  such  imdters  in 
romanee  and  laughed.  Rut  th(*r(‘  is  no 
laughter  in  me  this  night.  Aly  world  is 
shaken  to  its  inmost  molten  fires.  T do 
not  know  it  any  more:  it  is  a strange 
world  to  me:  its  air  is  sharp  to  breathe, 
and  wakes  an  agony  of  pain  in  the  breast. 

Rut  T would  nr>t  go  lauh. 


Neither  will  I look  forward,  for  1 
am  suddenly  become  a coward.  It  may 
he  that  I only  walk  in  an  exquisite 
dream.  Ah  1 

The  Dream ! I’he  Dream ! 

How  can  I have  forgotten  my  curse? 
Am  I not  a man  condemned  ? Who  am  I 
that  I should  dare  think  of  love? 

0 merciless  and  adamantine  God!  O 
frowning  Jehovah  of  the  Jews!  O Shy- 
lock  amongst  gods,  T had  forgotten  the 
pound  of  flesh!  I had  dared  to  exult  like 
a man,  who  am  but  a condemned  slave! 

To-day  it  ha.s  rained  from  dawn  to 
dusk — no  good,  gloom-relieving  storm 
with  lightning  flash  and  thunder  roar,  hut 
a dreary,  ceaseless  rain,  a sullen  sky  and 
a sodden  earth;  a very  November  rain 
in  Juno.  Within  that  mythical  undeter- 
mined space  which  the  books  name  my 
soul — convenient  scapegoat  for  hopes  and 
guesses! — it  has  rained  as  well,  and  skies 
are  sullen,  the  earth  a bog.  I am  one 
with  this  piteous  day. 

In  the  morning  I buried  myself  in  my 
estate  business,  accounts,  what  not,  across 
a table  from  that  rat-faced  steward  who 
always  wakes  murder  in  me.  In  the  after- 
noon I emulated  the  captive  tiger — tramp, 
tramp,  and  prowl,  beat  your  head  against 
the  bars  till  it  hurts,  then  tramp  again  : 
so  over  all  this  huge  and  shadow^’  bouse 
whore  I was  born  and  came  under  the 
curse.  In  the  end  I went  to  the  west- 
ward upper  chamber  where  my  grand- 
father died;  I pulled  to  the  same  window 
the  same'  big  armchair  and  sat  in  it,  hud- 
dled, my  cy('s  straining  through  the  thick 
wet  distance  ot  the  squat  bulk  of  Tour 
do  Guise.  So  I watched  the  house  that 
was  sheltering  lier,  and,  against  shut  lids. 
I tried  to  «eo  lier  moving  there — slender 
and  sweet  and  grave,  with  kind  eyes. 

1 f(Hight  with  myself  as  through  the 
sleepless  night  preceding.  I fought 
acrainst  the  enemy  for  my  little  treasure 
of  sweetiK'^s  and  sunlight.  Little  treasi- 
lire,  say  T?  O splendor  of  undying  suns! 
O perfect  i)eaee  of  lost  Hesperia ! O 
ecstasy  that  has  no  name! 

Alust  I give  it  all  up?  Alust  I tell  her 
lhat  T am  curse-ridden — show  her  tho 
foredoonK'd  thing  of  darkness  that  I am, 
and  so  have  her  shrink  from  me  as 
from  one  unclean? 

What  harm  to  breathe  a little  while 
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this  living  air?  Soon  enough  I shall 
come  back  to  my  dungeon.  Ay,  am  I not 
nightly  enclosed  therein?  . . . 

With  the  darkness  the  rain  has  ceased. 
A great  wind  is  shouting  up  from  the 
west  and  the  sky  breaks  before  it — stars 
glitter  through,  and  I see  a flash  of  moon- 
shine. It  will  be  fair  to-morrow,  and 
she  may  stir  out  again. 

Once  more  have  I dwelt,  for  an  hour's 
space,  under  enchantment,  breathed  mag- 
ic airs,  drunk  the  cup  of  oblivion  and 
golden  madness.  I still  reel  from  it;  it 
is  strong  wine  in  my  veins,  fumes  of 
wine  in  my  giddy  head.  Once  more  my 
lady  has  come  to  me  to  make  me  glad. 

I set  a trap  for  her.  I took  three 
oranges  and  bound  them,  hanging  from 
cords,  to  a branch  of  the  fir  tree  under 
which  we  had  sat  on  our  first  meeting. 
Then  I hid  myself  near  by  and  waited 
for  her  to  come.  . . . IIow  the  heart  can 
leap  and  struggle  at  sight  of  one  longed 
for!  A real  and  physical  agony  in  the 
breast.  And  yet  there  are  grovelling  fools 
who  term  it  a pump  and  deny  it  a share 
in  the  emotions  1 

She  came  up  the  slope  under  my  fir 
trees,  and  when  she  saw  the  three  oranges, 
l)egan  to  laugh.  The  Irish  terrier  laughed 
too,  rolling  upon  the  ground  with  mer- 
riment. I came  mit  from  cover,  and  she 
pointed  to  my  handiwork. 

But  Christmas  is  yet  many  months 
away,  good  neighbor!” 

You  have  no  imagination,”  said  I. 

T thought  better  things  of  you.  These 
pendent  fruits  are  golden  apples,  and  we 
are  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
In  fact,  we  an*  Hesperides.”  Her  eyes 
went  suddenly  tender  at  that,  and  she 
put  out  a hand  to  me  which  seemed  to 
crave  forgiveness. 

AFy  oidy  regret,'’  said  T,  is  that  T 
could  not  com|)lete  the  picture  by  coiling 
the  proper  dragon>guar<lian  round  tho 
tree’s  foot.  I have  no  dragon — that  is. 
T have  a cook  wlio  is  a dragon,  but  she 
is  a large  cook,  and  it  would  he  impossible 
to  coil  her  round  anytliing.’' 

The  other  Tresj)erid  seated  herself  at 
ease  and  consid(u*ed. 

T submit,”  said  she  at  last,  a poor 
substitute,  hut  h(‘tter  than  nothing.  Mr. 
Hennessey  shall  he  the  dragon.  We  will 
coil  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  he 


shall  sleep  there  with  one  eye  open,  watch- 
ful for  stray  Argonauts  and  Ileracleses." 

So  it  was  done,  and  we  disposed  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  our  enchautetl 
garden  and  were  as  gods. 

I cannot  re|x?at  the  words  we  said.  I 
cannot  tell  what  looks  passed  between  us* 
what  silences  flowed  between  our  isles  of 
speech.  The  hour  is  to  me  a golden  hour, 
a space  enwrapped  with  veiling  mists,  a 
sacred  something  too  cloudlike  to  be  re- 
ported, too  exquisite  to  be  reinemb«‘r<*d 
as  one  remembers  the  commonplace  talk 
of  men.  Shall  one  detail  in  rough  black 
and  white  the  whisperings  of  the  gods 
in  Hesperia? 

Who  am  I that  this  miracle  should 
have  come  to  me — that  the  mortal  shouhl 
have  put  on  immortality  while  yet  tlie 
body  breathes  and  walks  the  earth  ? 

Is  it  perhaps  compensation  ? Gobi 
rendered  to  me  wherewith  to  film  the  iron 
of  destiny?  A mad  thought,  but  I cling 
to  it,  childlike.  I hold  it  before  me  to 
cloak  my  eyes.  There  is  a face  l^cyond 
in  the  darkness  that  I dare  not  sec. 
Nemesis  the  Avenger  waits  there  ami 
waits  and  waits,  and  one  day  we  must 
look  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  there 
must  be  an  accounting. 

For  I have  not  told  my  lady  of  The 
Dream.  I dare  not.  To  tell  her  wore 
to  lose  her,  and  that  I am  unable,  literal- 
ly unable,  to  do.  It  is  beyond  my  strength 
to  send  her  from  me.  One  day  I know 
that  it  must  come,  but  a little  while 
first ! Implacable  One,  a little  while  first ! 
A little  more  golden  sunshine,  a little 
iruu’e  breath  of  roses!  I cannot  give  her 
up  now! 

Is  it  possible  that  a fortnight  has  gone 
by  and  I have  not  written  here?  My 
calendar,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  a truth- 
ful calendar;  yet  where  are  the  days  that 
have  passed — and  what  has  passed  in 
them  ? Again  1 say  that  I can  tell  noth- 
ing. The  days  were  enchanted  days. 
There  is  no  time  in  Hesperia.  A thou- 
sand years  are  as  an  hour  of  still  aftt'r- 
noon.  An  hour  as  a thousand  years.  But 
the  end  has  <*ome,  for,  after  all,  we  are 
not  gods.  We  have  only  played  at 
divinity.  We  have  lived  through  this 
unmeasured  space  of  time,  blind,  unheed- 
ing. I have  had  my  “little  while.”  The 
sun  pass(*s  from  the  coll  window  and  the 
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shadows  ^irather  again.  Ah,  well,  I am 
used  to  shadows.  I was  born  in  them. 

It  came — the  warning  of  the  end — 
as  do  most  great  moments  that  determine 
lives  of  kingdoms,  in  a flash,  as  we  were 
about  to  part  this  afternoon.  A sudden 
little  flash  and  the  thing  was  done — 
unpremeditated,  unlooked  for,  astonish- 
ing; and  as  inevitable  as  the  night  upon 
the  day. 

There  had  been  no  word  of  love  spoken 
or  implied  between  us.  I will  swear  to 
that  upon  all  1 hold  sacredest.  We  sat  to- 
gether, heart  open  to  heart,  soul  to  soul, 
but  there  had  been  no  hint  of  love.  Ten- 
derness, yes,  the  tenderness  of  brother  to 
sister,  of  man  to  child,  of  father  to 
daughter,  friend  to  friend.  But  of  the 
love  of  man  for  maid  there  had  been  no 
word  nor,  I think,  look.  So  far  at  least 
have  I walked  with  honor.  But  who  shall 
yoke  the  tempest,  bridle  the  storm  ? 

I say  it  came  in  a flash.  I had  risen 
to  my  feet  upon  her  word  that  it  was  time 
for  her  to  go.  As  often  before,  I held 
out  my  hands  to  raise  her,  and  she  took 
them.  Then  the  flash.  Her  foot  caught 
upon  a root  and  she  pitched  forward.  It 
was  catch  her  or  let  her  fall  prone.  So 
for  what  was  doubtless  a moment — or 
an  eternity — she  lay  in  my  arms.  With 
my  strength  I held  her  up;  her  heart 
was  crushed  against  mine,  and  I was  con- 
scious of  its  fast  beating.  Th  ugh  I 
live  to  the  years  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
and  taste  all  its  bitter  sorrows,  I shall 
never  fail  to  see  the  flushed  sweet  splen- 
dor of  that  face  against  mine,  never  be 
free  of  the  fragrance  of  it,  never  cool 
from  the  madness  of  lips  that  clung 
and  kissed. 

How  long  endured  that  vertiginous 
moment  I do  not  know,  I dare  not  try 
to  think.  My  body  is  rent  from  it,  my 
soul  writhes  in  agony.  I know  only  that 
in  the  end  she  stood  away  from  me, 
(Timson  and  then  white,  her  hands  at  her 
heart,  her  eyes  upon  mine.  I know  that 
I hung  trembling,  and  I know  that  I 
let  her  go  away  down  the  hill  without 
a word  from  me — without  a sound.  Then 
home  here  to  face  the  Avenger  who  has 
waited  among  the  shadows  biding  Her 
time,  biding  Her  time. 

To-morrow  I will  tell  her  and  end  it 
all.  Behold.  Shylock,  the  pound  of  flesh ! 

T ban*  it  to  th<‘  knife! 

VoL  CXVn  -No  701-  89 


We  met  to-day  at  the  golden  hour  under 
our  tir  tree,  but  I went  a little  in  advance, 
for  I had  something  to  do  there.  She 
came  to  me  up  the  grassy  slojx?,  slow- 
footed,  i)ale,  with  lowered  eyes.  She 
would  not  look  at  me,  but  when  she  had 
come  to  our  guarded  place  she  looked 
overhead,  and  she  gave  a little  cry  of  pain. 

Oh,  Charl(‘s  the  King!  Oharles  the 
King!”  said  she,  what  have  you  done ^ 
Main  oil  soni  pommes  dautanT^ 

Gone,  (fisck'!”  said  I.  “Gone  witli 
the  snow’s.  (lone  with  Flora  la  belle 
Romaine.  Gone!  The  garden  is  no 
longer  here.  Sit  dow’u  and  listen  to  me, 
for  I have  something  to  say  to  you  that 
1 think  will  part  us  tw’o  forever.  Listen 
to  me,  but,  oh,  iny  dear,  nev(T  look  at  me, 
for  I cannot  bear  it!’' 

She  nodded  her  head. 

“ I have  known,”  said  she,  “ that  there 
was  some  grave  thing.  T knew’  it  from 
the  very  first.  Yes,  you  shall  tell  me 
now%  but  first,  before  you  speak,  let  me 
say  one  w’ord.  Whatever  this  may  be — 
even  if,  as  you  say,  it  is  to  part  us  for- 
ever— I w’ant  you  to  know'  that  for — 
what  happened  yesterday — I hold  you 
blameless  — blameless ! It  happened 
through  no  fault  of  yours  or  mine.  It 
had  to  be. 

“ Now  tell  me  w’hat  I must  know’!” 

Then  I took  a deep  breath  and  spoke, 
looking  upon  the  ground  before  me. 

Said  I; 

I live,  Gisele,  under  a curse.  T am 
cursed  with  a terrible  dream.” 

I heard  her  utter  a little,  half-laughing, 
half-scornful  exclamation. 

“A  dream!  Only  a dream!”  But  I 
said: 

“Wait!  It  is  not  a common  dream, 
though  in  itscdf  it  is  not  very  peculiar. 
It  has  cursed  three  men — my  grandfather, 
ray  father,  and  me.”  I told  her  what  I 
have  already  told  here  of  my  grand- 
father’s death,  and  once  w’h<*n  I glanced 
up  she  was  looking  at  me  strangely. 

“ My  father,”  said  I,  “ died  of  it.  He 
bore  it  as  long  as  he  coubl,  and  then  he 
killed  himself.  Otk'  <lay  T shall  do  the 
same — or  still  w'orse  wdll  happen.  The 
day  before  my  father  came  to  the  end  I 
overh(‘ard  a eonversation  betwven  him 
and  our  family  dortor,  who  also  is  dead 
now’.  I heard  only  a f(  \v  words,  by  ac- 
cident, as  T pas<('d  aTi  open  door.  The 
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old  iloetor  was  speaking,  and  he  said: 

‘ You  are  oak,  Henry.  Tough  wood.  You 
have  borne  this  thing  as  few  men  could. 
But  the  boy  is  frailer  fabric.  He’ll  go 
mad  with  it — saving  some  miracle.  It 
will  drive  him  mad.’ 

And,”  said  1,  ‘‘  the  old  man  was 
right.  One  day  I shall  go  mad  with  it. 
Month  by  month,  year  by  year,  some- 
thing within  me  grows  weaker  and 
w(‘Hker.  less  and  less  resilient  under  the 
strain.  Then*  will  eome  a breaking-point. 

“And  so,  (fisele,  1 am  a man  doomed. 
Avoid  me!’' 

“ Tell  me  the  dream!"  she  said. 

“Why,”  said  I,  “it  is  no  hair-raising, 
no  blood-curdling  thing  to  tell:  a dream 
commonplace  enough.  A single  night  of 
it  might,  on  waking,  rouse  a shiver  and 
no  more.  It  is  the  iteration  that  mad- 
dens, that  destroys : the  hammer  blow 
always,  always  upon  the  same  quivering 
spot,  night  after  night,  year  after  year. 
There  have  l^een  many  more  terrible 
dreams.  It  goes  like  this:  I enter  a 
house — a house  strange  to  me,  for  save 
in  The  Dream  I have  never  seen  it,  and 
I dare  say  it  does  not  exist.  It  is  night, 
and  the  house  is  very  dimly  lighted.  I 
enter  hy  a door  ajar  and  untended; 
and,  once  within,  that  cold  and  awful 
chill  of  horror  which  is  known  only  in 
dreams  and  which  cannot  be  described 
falls  nj>on  me  and  cloaks  me.  I am  in 
a vast  hall,  shadowy — for,  as  I have  said, 
the  house  is  dimly  lighted — and  un- 
tenanted. There  are  vague  shapes  of 
i'hair  and  cabinet  and  table  in  the  half- 
gloom,  and  there  is  a gigantic  boar’s 
liead  fix<*rl  over  a gigantic  mantel,  be- 
neath which  are  ashes  of  a dead  fire.  I 
go  through  this  hall  to  its  end,  and  be- 
tween two  armored  knights  in  efiig>’’  I 
mount  a broad  and  winding  stair.  There 
is  a landing  where,  upon  the  wall,  hangs 
tlie  life-size  portrait  of  a lady  with 
fright(‘ned  eyes.  I go  on  uj)  the  stair,  im- 
pelled hy  I know  not  what  awful  foree, 
horror  chill  upon  me,  my  h(*art  (‘old  in 
my  hr(*ast,  my  f(*et  dragging,  yet  ever 
moving  on.  So  I enter  an  upp(*r  hall, 
whi(*h  is,  I think,  miles  long,  filled  with 
darkness  ;nid  the  breath  of  fear. 

“ So  in  the  end  I come  at  last  to  a 
closed  door,  and  the  force  wliich  moves 
me  puts  out  my  hand  to  it,  slowly,  inch 
hy  in(‘h.  MHiat  is  beyond  that  door  1 


do  not  know.  1 am  certain  only  that 
1 dread  it  with  a fear  too  terrible  to  be 
put  into  words — tpo  terrible  to  feel  in 
waking  hours.  I know  that  in  some  aw- 
ful fashion  it  is  the  end  of  things,  the 
m.vstery  made  plain,  the  unquenchable 
fire  which  shall  devour  all  I am  and  have 
l)een.  I cannot  even  hint  to  you  the 
awfulness  which  I feel  to  be  behind  that 
closed  door.  Yet  one  da.v  I shall  open 
it — the  force  will  be  stronger  than  1 — 
and  I shall  pass  l)eyond,  as  I believe  m.v 
grandfather  passed  w^hen  he  died.  And 
then,  I think,  this  little  groping-in-the- 
dark,  which  is  called  life,  will  encase  to 
occupy  me  for  evermore.” 

“You  hav(‘  never  opened  it?”  cried 
(liscle.  “ You  liave  never  opened  the 
door,  then?”  And  I said: 

“ No.  Horror  becomes  too  poignant. 
I wake  there  and  lie  trembling.” 

Upon  that  she  was  silent  for  a long 
time,  but,  though  I would  not  look  at 
her,  I kiK^w  her  e.ves  were  upon  me. 
Abruptly  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  be- 
gan to  walk  up  and  down  the  place,  her 
liands  clasped  before  her  and  working 
together.  I heard  her  speak  from  time 
to  time,  broken  words — bits  of  sentences 
without  endings. 

“What  to  do  . . . What  to  say  now 
. . . and  how  to  say  it?  . . . Ah,  I must 
be  gentle  and  wise  ...  or  all  be  lost. 

. . . What  to  say?”  Her  face  was  up- 
turned, and  I think  at  one  time  slu* 
prayed;  but  T sat  apart,  buried  in  eloiid.v 
gloom,  knowing  that  the  hour  had  struck 
and  that  all  was  over — the  sun  gone  for- 
ever from  the  cell  window. 

When  at  last  Gisele  turned  to  me  I rose 
to  face  her,  and  I hope  that  outwardl.v 
1 was  calm — no  sign  there  of  tom  heart 
— rent  and  tortured  soul.  I said: 

“So  it  ends  here.  I have  loved  you. 
knowing  that  I had  no  right,  knowing 
that  I was  doomed.  Now  you  know  also. 
Be  merciful  and  let  me  go  without 
further  s]x*ech.  I canot  bear  much 
more.”  But  she  put  my  hands  aside 
with  what  seemed  almost  like  impatience. 
She  looker!  upon  me  ver>’'  earnestly,  and 
I became*  aware  that  there  was  a strangle 
excitement  in  her,  the  like  of  which  T 
had  not  seen  before.  She  held  my  shoul- 
ders with  her  strong  little  hands. 

“ You  love  me,  Charles  the  King?”  she 
said.  And  said  I : 
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“ Better  tiiaii  my  soul,  my  dear.  I 
would  wreck  this  world  for  you,  to  give 
you  joy,  but  I will  not  wri^ck  your  life 
for  my  sake.’’ 

“Will  you  swear  to  me,”  she  said, 
looking  into  my  eyes,  “ to  do  a thing  that 
1 shall  ask  you  to  do  within  these  twenty- 
four  hours?  Will  you  swear  to  do  it  at 
any  cost  to  you — for  my  sake  ?” 

“ Can  it  l)e  done,”  said  I,  “ with 
honor  ?”  And  she  said, 

“ Yes.” 

“Then,”  said  I,  “ I will  do  it,  cost  what 
it  may.  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do?” 

Gisele  turned  away  from  me,  covering 
her  eyes,  and  I think  she  gave  one  sob, 
as  of  relief — or  1 know  not  what. 

“ I will  tell  you  later,”  she  said.  “ Not 
now.  I will  send  you  word.  When  my 
word  comes  to  you,  do  what  it  bids,  with- 
out question.  Much  may  hang  upon  it, 
(’harles  the  King.” 

I had  more  to  say  to  her,  a great  deal 
more,  but  she  went  from  me  then.  She 
would  listen  no  more.  Only,  when  she 
had  gone  a short  way  she  turned  and 
came  back. 

“ In  payment  for  what  you  have  told 
me.”  she  said,  “ I will  tell  you  a thing 
which  you  do  not  kn(»w.”  Her  face  was 
white  and  a little  drawn,  but  her  eyes 
were  burning  with  that  strange  excite- 
ment which  I bail  already  seen  in  her, 
and  her  hands  coubl  not  be  still.  In 
the  midst  of  my  fog  of  pain  and  despair 
I wondered. 

“ The  fend  l)eiwi*en  our  two  houses,” 
said  she,  “ In-gan  in  your  grandfather’s 
day — when  he  was  young,  and  when  my 
grandin(»ther  was  a young  wif**  with  a 
year-old  child,  my  mother.  She — was 
not  happy  with  la  r husband,  and  she 
came  to  love  your  grandfather.  They 
were  to  have  g<me  away  together,  the 
day  was  set — tin*  night,  rather — a time 
when  all  the  househobl  was  to  be  absent. 
Your  grand  fat  luT  was  to  come  for  her.” 

“ He  came  r’  1 cri(‘<l.  “ He  came  ?” 

But  (iiscle  shook  her  head. 

“ \o,”  said  sh(‘.  very  gently.  “ He  did 
in»t  come,  (’harl(‘s  the  King.  At  least — 
no.  he  did  not  come.  So  my  grand- 
mother kissed  her  little  child,  that  was 
my  mother,  and  shot  herself  and  died. 
That  was  how  the  feud  began,  and  that 
is  why  the  Darracqs  left  Tour  dc  Guise, 
t<»  live  abroad.” 


Then,  when  she  had  done,  Gisele  went 
away  down  the  sloi^e  of  ground  and  left 
me  alone  there,  staring,  and  sick  with  a 
double  horror. 

So  at  home  at  length  to  this  house  of 
shadows — to  a pretence  of  dinner — after- 
wards my  own  chamber,  where  I sit  now, 
my  head  in  my  hands,  dull  eyes  fixed 
adown  the  dim  corridor  of  the  future 
w^here  mists  hang  and  fear  flits  and  dread 
lies  in  wait.  And  at  the  end — what?  I 
cannot  see  the  end. 

A letter,  brought  by  hand!  I tear  it 
open,  and  there  mounts  a faint  ghost  of 
familiar  scent.  It  is  from  her!  It  is 
not  signed,  and  the  sheet  bears  but  a 
single  word: 

“ Come!” 

Fire  ami  earthquake  and  destruction, 
and  the  overturning  of  all  e.stablished 
things:  the  world  ablaze  from  icy  pole  to 
icy  pole:  the  changeless  stars  adance  and 
shrieking  through  lurid  space:  the  old 
order  confounded,  giving  place  to  new. 

Yet  over  all,  God’s  in  His  heaven. 

Is  this  I who  sit  in  my  familiar  cham- 
l)er,  familiar  no  longer — a strange  place 
full  of  strange  belongings? — I who  press 
hot  brow  with  trembling  fingers  and  gaze 
upon  paper  scrawled  with  words  a mil- 
lion million  years  ago  in  another  world 
bv  a creeping  thing  I never  knew? 

Is  it  I ? 

Who,  then,  this  other  who  sat  here 
millions  of  years  ago  and  wrote?  Wlio, 
indeed?  . . . Shall  I add  to  his  words 
so  abruptly  broken  off  ? My  fingers  twist 
awkwardly  round  the  ix»n.  Words  fall 
with  incredible  difficulty,  "dropped  from  a 
fiery  cloud  of  thought  that  wheels  ma- 
jestic through  great  space. 

The  last  written  word  of  that  ancient 
one  was,  “ Come  ” — a letter  in  a word. 
There  he  breaks  off.  He  seems  to  have 
gone — the  arrow  from  the  how — the  bird, 
rather,  to  the  calling  mate — the  soldier 
to  the  trump  of  battle. 

For  clearness  I set  myself  in  his  place. 
I go  in  his  person  through  the  soft  night, 
quick-footed,  with  tense  breath  across  the 
park,  down  slope  to  meadow,  so  over  the 
hedge,  and  for  the  first  time  upon  Har- 
racq  ground. 

You  will  remember  that  I had  never 
before  l)een  there — the  slow-ascending  hill 
was  strange  to  me  save  by  eyesight  from 
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iUTOss  tho  cup  of  lowland.  But  I struck 
straight  for  Tour  de  (iuise  where  it  sat 
squat  and  dark  upon  tho  hilltop,  faint 
yellow  here  and  there  at  scattered  win- 
dow eyes.  I came  out  upon  the  lawn 
before  the  house  and  paused  for  hearings. 
Where  to  enter?  At  the  front  door,  ob- 
viously, in  the  lack  of  other  instruction. 
A paved  terrace  ran  along  the  south 
front,  raised  a little  way,  low-parapeted: 
the  French  windows  opened  upon  it,  and, 
under  a frowning  canopy  of  gray  stone, 
the  double  doors.  There  was  moonlight. 
I sought  for  a bell-handle,  found  it,  and 
pulled — pulled,  after  a wait,  again,  and 
still  again.  I believe  I said  aloud,  “ This 
is  uncommon  odd!” 

In  the  moonlight  I peered  closer,  and 
something  like  fear  pricked  suddenly 
within  me,  for  one  leaf  of  the  heavy 
iron-studded  doors  stood  ajar — a scant 
couple  of  inches.  I believe  that  then  I 
stood  motionless,  without  thought  and 
without  breath,  while  one  might  count  a 
score.  But  in  the  end  I entered  Tour 
de  Guise,  and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

Thereafter  I moved  in  the  ancient  and 
prescribed  limits  of  The  Dream,  without 
surprise,  without  hesitation.  As  ever  be- 
fore, fear  grew  chill  and  heavy  within 
me,  occupied  me  wholly — that  awful  hor- 
ror for  which  there  is  no  fit  name.  I 
had  forgotten  how  I came  there  an<l  why. 
I had  forgotten  that  this  was  Tour  de 
Guise.  I had  forgotten  Gisele  and  her 
summons.  The  Dream  was  upon  me,  and 
I moved  through  it  obedient,  un(|iicstion- 
ing.  Where  utter  fear  is  then'  can  be 
notliing  else,  ladtlier  thought  nor  recol- 
lection nor  astonishment — only  dread. 

I went  through  the  length  of  the  gn'at 
hall,  diml  y lit  with  candk's,  ])ast  the 
vague  slia]>es  of  chair  an<l  cabinet  and 
table  that  loomed  on  either  side*  in  the 
dark,  past  the  fierce,  gigantii'  hoar's  head 
that  snarl(‘d  silently  ovi'r  the  mantel.  Be- 
tween tho^e  armor(‘d  ettigii  s holding 
sj)(*ars  in  mailed  hands  T began  with 
leaden  feed  to  mount  the  winding  stair. 
'Idle  jiortrait  of  th('  lady  with  frig]iten{'<l 
<‘yes  was  on  th(‘  landing,  her  wliite  and 
straining  fac<‘  outthrust  towards  me  from 
the  gloom.  I think  1 shiv(‘r(‘d  as  T passed 
her.  and  that  my  h'ct  went  a little  (piieker 
for  tlie  knowlc'dge  that  slu'  watched  me 
up  th(^  remaining  fliglit. 

So  to  that  int(‘rininahl(‘  iqipe'r  corridor 


adowii  which  ray  poor  stejis  had  shud- 
dered so  many,  many  terrible  times. 

I suppose  it  has  very  often  l)cen  com- 
nunted  upon  as  a strangn*  fact  that  in 
recurrent  evil  dreams  the  terror  felt  is 
never  less<*ned  by  habit  and  rei)etition. 
It  remains,  after  years  of  nightly  tor- 
ment, as  fresh  and  as  poignant  as  at 
the  first  dreaming.  With  me  on  this 
night  every  step  down  the  upper  corridor 
of  Tour  de  Guise  was  a wrench  of  icy 
fear,  just  a hair’s-breadth  short  of  utter 
paralysis.  And  so  it  had  ever  been.  A 
very  little  more  and  there  must  have 
come  the  scream  of  agony  intolerable, 
and  then — the  blank.  Yet  I had  borne 
it  for  near  twenty  years! 

So  at  last  the  far  end  and  the  fateful 
door.  I remember  with  shudders  how  I 
stood  there  in  the  half-gloom,  frozen,  mo- 
tionless, for  a long  time.  I rememl>er 
how  inch  by  inch  the  power  drew  my 
hand  to  the  knob  of  the  door,  and  I re- 
member the  wild  thrill  of  agony  when 
cold  flesh  struck  upon  cold  metal  and 
grasped  it  as  a tortured  hand  grasps  the 
pole  of  a battery  and  cannot  let  go. 

Dpon  that  there  comes  to  me  a little 
l}lank,  an  unmeasured  space  that  may 
have  been  long  or  short.  I do  not  know. 
I only  know  that  I stood  in  darkness, 
.still  l)efore  the  door,  powerless  to  move, 
to  breathe,  to  think.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  unmeasured  space  I know  that  there 
shot  a miracle  athwart  the  world,  a 
lightning  flash  across  the  glooraj^  void. 
In  my  extremity,  for  a little  instant.  tlK‘ 
curtains  of  The  Dream  were  parted.  I 
saw  in  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  flash 
my  errand  here.  I remembered  that 
Gisele  had  called  me.  In  that  instant 
love  invincible  fought  with  chill  fear.  I 
gave  a great  cry — her  name,  I think — 
and  tore  (>i)en  the  door. 

Beyond,  a chaos  of  whirling  light,  of 
stunned  and  fainting  senses,  of  a dis- 
ordered and  upheaved  universe.  Yet  be- 
fore T slipped  into  a merciful  oblivion 
T knew  that  I was  conscious  of  a white 
fac'c  that  Mazed  into  crimson  splendor, 
of  warm  arms  that  <*anght  me  up,  of  a 
]>r<*ast  tliat  i>i flowed  my  poor  head  upon 
iinimaeiiM'd  swe(*t  fragrance,  of  a golden 
voice  that  sol)hed  and  exulted  in  broken, 
iriiimplnnit  words. 

Yon  caiiK'!  Oh,  Charles,  my  king, 
you  came!  . . . You  dared  it  all  . . . for 
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iiiy  ;?ake  . . . Love  conquering  fear!  . . . 
i')!!,  never  more  can  it  haunt  you  now ! 
. . . You  carat*  to  me,  Cliarlcs  the  King! ' 

So  after  night  coraeth  the  sweet  morn- 
ing: after  fearsome  gloom  the  glowing 
sun,  the  life-giver.  So  by  love’s  might 
and  miracle  I am  come — if  indeed  this 
lie  not  a madder,  more  treacherous  dream 
than  the  first — out  from  under  my  pall 
into  Hesperia,  where  the  golden  apples 
hang.  And  there  will  be  no  going  back. 
For  that  I have  the  word  of  Gisele  the 
Queen,  and  she  is  very  wise,  being  taught 
by  love.  1 do  not  question  her  word. 

There  remains  but  to  make  clear,  as 
it  has  at  last  been  made  clear  to  me,  that 
sad  business  of  my  grandfather  where- 
with began  the  curse.  I end  it  with  the 
briefest  of  words,  for  it  is  a dark  matter, 
and  lam  all  for  sunshine  now.  It  seems 
that  when  he  went  by  night  to  that  all 
but  empty  house  to  fetch  the  woman  who 
loved  him,  he  entered  by  the  door  ajar, 
and  so  went  through  hall  and  stair  and 
\ipper  corridor.  And  it  seems  (not  all 
unnaturally,  since  he  appears  to  have  been 


ill  youth  a nervous  man  and  the  occa- 
sion was  not  quieting) — it  seems  that, 
even  as  he  entered,  a strange  fear  smote 
him,  an  inexplicable  superstitious  dread, 
grew'  keener,  colder,  more  paralyzing  as 
he  w'ent  on,  until  at  last,  as  he  confesses 
in  the  ill-scrawled  letter  he  sent  next 
day  to  a woman  already  dead,  he  stood 
before  the  little  upper  door  a man  in 
an  ague  fit  of  helpless  fear.  lie  says 
that  he  stood  there  in  the  dark,  his  hand 
on  the  knob,  for  what  seemed  to  him 
centuries.  But  in  the  end  a sort  of  des- 
iierate  strength  came  to  his  knees,  he 
turned  and  fled  from  the  house. 

The  woman  waito<l  an  hour  or  perhaps 
longer.  Then  you  know  what  she  did. 
From  that  time  on  my  grandfather 
dreamed  The  Dream,  and  we  others  aft- 
er him,  my  father  and  I. 

What  W'as  it  I overheard  the  old  doc- 
tor man  say? — The  boy  is  of  frailer 
fabric.  He’ll  go  mad  with  it — saving 
some  miracle.’’ 

Eh,  God  of  sweetness  and  light,  .a 
miracle  indeed! 


Love’s  Coward 

BY  LOUISE  MOKUAY  SILL 

I SHALL  be  so  happy  wdicn  T die. 

For  thou  wilt  come  to  w'(*ep  ahovc^  my  grave; 
My  buried  heart  will  greet  thee,  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  give  thee  then  the  troth  it  never  gave. 
From  love  I ever  fled. 

Its  anguish  not  forgiving. 

But  T shall  love  tlu^,  dead. 

Who  feared  tn  love  tliee  living. 

I shall  be  so  rich  in  (piict  peace 

Dreaming  in  that  narrow’  house  alone. 

Till  thou  corn’s! — then  death  itself  wdll  cease. 
And  T shall  rise  into  thy  heart,  my  owm ! 

My  starving  soul  be  fed 
With  ecstasy  of  giving, 
l^or  T shall  love  thee,  dead. 

Who  dared  not  love  thee  living. 
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The  Home  Life  of  the  Eskimo 

BY  VILHJALMR  STEFANSSOX 


IN  his  preface  to  Eskimo  Life, 
Fridtjof  Nansen  says:  ‘‘And  if  in 
some  point  I should  appear  iinrea- 
sonable,  I must  plead  as  my  excuse  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  live  for  any 
time  ainon^’  these  people  without  con- 
c(»ivin^?  an  affection  for  them — for  that, 
one  winter  is  more  than  enough.” 

With  the  present  writer,  the  first  of 
his  thirteen  months  among  the  Eskimos 
made  him  their  debtor  in  gratitude,  and 
the  succeeding  months  kept  adding  to  . the 
score.  Nansen  came  to  them  after  his 
crossing  of  Greenland,  lived  as  their 
neighbor  in  his  own  house  with  several 
white  companions;  he  was  largely  inde- 
pendent of  them;  when  they  were  in  his 
dwelling  they  were  his  visitors.  With 
me  the  situation  was  different.  I had 
also  come  to  them  overland,  but  with  no 
companions,  no  resources.  I had  ex- 
]iected  a ship  with  food  and  clothing  to 
meet  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
but  the  ship  never  came.  The  Eskimos 
are  natural  sceptics,  and  T don’t  think 
they  Ixdieved  that  ship  of  mine  to  have 
any  existence  outside  of  my  imagination. 
But  that  did  not  matter,  for  I was  among 
a people  who  are  every  one’s  friends, 
communists  who  looked  to  it  that  I 
should  be  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as 
themsclv<'s;  for  the  necessities  of  life  be- 
long not  to  him  who  produces  them,  but 
to  him  who  needs  them.  When  I tried 
in  my  fragnuuitary  f]skimo  to  express 
thanks  for  their  kindness  they  were  more 
surprised  than  ])leas4Hl.  “Do,  then,  in 
the  wliiti*  inairs  land,  some  stance  and 
shiver  while  others  eat  much  and  are 
warmly  elad  To  that  question  I said, 
“ No.*’  though  T knew  T was  lying.  I 
was  afraid  the  competitive  system 
<‘ouId  not  be  explained  to  them  satis- 
factorily; neither  was  I,  being  the  poor- 
<*st  among  them,  very  anxious  to  try 
justifying  it. 

The  general  public  knows  a good  deal 
about  the  F>kimo.  but  that  knowledge 


consists  mostly  of  things  that  are  not  so. 
Sober  truth  about  them,  therefore,  not 
only  looks  novel  but  sounds  improbable. 
One  whose  aims  are  scientific  writes 
with  the  purpose  of  making  known  facts; 
one  who  writes  about  a little  known  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  feels  affection  is  natu- 
rally anxious  that  the  facts  he  relates 
shall,  in  a measure,  justify  that  affection. 
He  hopes  that  between  the  lines  of  what 
is  intended  as  a plain  narration  not  un- 
worthy of  scientific  uses  there  may  ap- 
pear now  and  then  the  truth  that  in  even 
savage  bosoms  ever>"  human  heart  is  hu- 
man. That  is  a fact  which,  if  under- 
stood, contributes  to  one’s  general  satis- 
faction in  life. 

In  many  things  we  are  the  superiors 
of  the  Eskimo,  in  a few  we  are  his  in- 
feriors. The  moral  value  of  some  of  his 
superiority  is  small — he  can  make  better 
garments  against  cold  than  our  tailors 
and  furriers;  he  can  thrive  in  barren 
wastes  where  a New-Englander  would 
starve.  But  of  some  of  his  superiority 
the  moral  value  is  great — he  has  devel- 
oped individual  equality  farther  than  we, 
he  is  less  selfish,  more  helpful  to  his  fel- 
low, kinder  to  his  wife,  gentler  to  his 
child,  more  reticent  about  the  faults  of 
his  neighbor  than  any  but  the  rarest  and 
best  of  our  raci\  As  a guest  who  coubi 
not  pay  for  my  keep,  as  a stranger  whosi* 
purpose  among  them  no  one  knew,  T 
learnt  these  things  in  a winter  that,  for 
all  its  darkness  and  cold,  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  my  life. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Decemla^r, 
1906,  that,  driven  by  scarcity  of  food  to 
the  westward,  a few  of  my  Eskimo 
friends  and  T presented  ourselves  at  the 
house  of  the  chief  Ovayuak,  the  mo'it 
influential  man  in  the  community  east 
of  the  Mackenzie  River.  When  our  sleds 
approached  his  igloo  at  Tuktuyaktok  w(‘ 
could  see  from  afar  thick  smoke  rising, 
and  knew  a kettle  of  fish  was  boiling 
against  our  arrival;  for  the  iios])i(al>b‘ 
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Eskimos  alwiiys  keep  a sharp  lookout  for 
the  appearance  of  a sled  on  the  snowy 
horizon.  When  within  half  a mile,  a 
crowd  of  shouting  people  and  barking 
dogs  came  tumbling  to  meet  us,  and  at 
their  head  Ovayuak  himself,  the  man 
whose  warm  house  and  good-will  were 
to  make  the  arctic  winter  pleasant  for 
me,  both  then  while  it  was  passing  and 
now  that  it  is  a memory. 

Ovayuak  is  a type  of  the  best  of  his 
countrymen.  With  a stature  of  five  feet 
ten  he  has  those  qualities  of  body  which 
make  him  look  tall  even  when  seen  with 
larger  men — and  larger  men  are  common 
among  his  neighbors.  lie  has  level, 
sparkling  eyes,  with  the  barest  sugges- 
tion of  the  Asiatic,  a clean-cut  Roman 
nose,  and  a bronze  complexion  dark  for 
his  people,  who  occasionally  show  the 
pink  white  cheeks  of  the  Teutonic  Euro- 
pean. As  he  came  skipping  along  to 
meet  us  his  round,  rich  voice  conveyed 
the  essence  of  true  welcome  even  then, 
when  as  yet  T but  imperfectly  under- 
stood his  speech. 

There  was  no  hand-shaking.  The  true 
Eskimo  does  not  know  the  custom,  nor 
has  his  language  any  special  word  of 
salutation  or  farewell.  But  in  the  waste 
isolation  he  is  unaflFectedly  glad  to  have 
strangers  come  to  his  house,  doubly  glad 
at  the  arrival  of  old  friends.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  Ovayuak’s  chief 
e motion  seemed  to  be  surprise  at  seeing 
a white  man  approaching  when  it  was  well 
known  no  whaling  ship  was  near.  A 
few  words  from  my  travelling  companion 
Roxy,  however,  explained  my  plans  and 
I)iirposes,  and  my  welcome  was  as  warm 
as  tluit  of  any  of  the  party. 

A half  hour  later,  when  we  were  all 
gathered  in  the  house  around  huge 
troughs  of  V)oil(‘d  fish,  Ovayuak  had 
many  questions  to  ask.  Why  had  T eomo 
to  this  cold  eon  11  try  from  the  south, 
where,  he  had  been  told,  it  was  warmer 
and  better  suited  to  wliite  men,  whose 
skin  easily  fT-c'e/es  and  who  (|uiekly  get 
tired  running  ahead  of  a dog  sle<r?  He 
was  glad  T liad  come  to  his  house,  and 
I might  stay  as  long  as  T wislied;  he 
would  give  me  tlie  h(‘st  hv  liad  to  eat: 
his  women  would  boil  fish  heads  for  rne 
and  sew  me  warm  clothing.  Hut  warm 
(dothes  are  not  so  gO(Ml  as  a warm  «*oun- 
try  where  any  sort  garmeiits  will  do. 


What  was  I,  tlien,  seeking?  Did  I want 
to  buy  the  skins  of  white,  silver,  aiul 
black  foxes,  as  the  Hudson  Bay  traders 
far  to  the  south  are  doing?  If  I had 
(*ome  several  years  ago  he  would  have 
given  me  black-fox  skins,  for  he  had  no 
great  need  of  them,  but  now  he  hunts 
with  a rifle,  using  smokeless  cartridges 
instead  of  arrows,  and  he  must  also  buy 
tea  and  tobacco.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  I had  come  when  he  was  a boy, 
for  then  there  were  many  deer  and  no 
rifles  and  people  were  never  hungry. 
Even  now  he  and  his  family  arc  never 
hungry,  for  they  stay  by  the  seashore 
and  catch  fish;  but  some  people  go  in- 
land looking  for  valuable  furs,  stay  there 
trapping  till  their  dogs  begin  to  die  of 
hunger,  and  then  come  down  to  the  coast 
to  be  fed  on  the  fish  he  has  been  catch- 
ing all  summer.  Tie  is  glad  he  can  fetxl 
them  when  they  come,  but  sorry  that 
their  hunger  for  white  men’s  wares  is  so 
great  that  they  soon  go  off  again  to  hunt 
marten  and  starve.  But  I had  not  como 
with  wares  to  trade  for  furs;  he  had  been 
told  I came  to  learn  his  language  and 
see  how  the  people  lived.  But  why- 
should  I do  that?  Did  not  my  people 
have  a good  language,  just  as  good  as 
his?  Then  wh.v  should  I want  his  lan- 
guage? Of  course  I could  learn  how  to 
hunt  white  whales  and  build  snow- 
houses.  But  of  what  use  is  that  ? Was 
it  not  true,  as  the  whaling  captain  said, 
that  in  San  Francisco,  where  all  the 
white  men  live,  p(*ople  do  not  know  that 
white  whale  is  good  to  eat,  and  have  no 
snow  for  houses,  nor  need  for  any  ? 

With  occasional  help  from  Roxy,  wlio 
was  us('d  to  my  ])eculiar  Eskimo,  I en- 
deavored to  explain  a thing  that  has 
often  b(‘(‘n  explained  with  little  Ix-tter 
success  to  men  farther  south — that  there 
are  those  who  want  to  know  merely  for 
the  sake  of  knowing;  that  I should  go 
hack  to  tell  of  what  T had  seim,  but  <Ii<l 
not  expe(‘t  to  apply  my  km>wledge 
house-building  fu*  food-gatherii^g.  Rut 
would  I th(*n  I)e  paid  for  telling  tliese 
useless  tilings,  just  as  the  missionary-  at 
Hers^-lul  Island  was  said  to  be  paid  for 
telling  peo]d(^  how  to  talk  to  God?  Rut 
1 must  not  mind  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand my-  motives,  even  tliough  he 
tried;  doubtless  mv  reasons  were  good: 
Ix'sides.  it  was  nndl.v  none  of  his  busines's 
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nil  vhis  ^]k)W«*  lake  0 tij^h  afol  i^niuV’  niHduiwe  beiiH?  » ehink  if  he  were  )iix>  h 

it  afier  tlie  fminor.'h  nf  »-atin|^  burn  irniyr  \VV  hK*i  pfi>iit>^  tisii  fm  ruVrsidvl^  Ihore 

fh(f  enlv;  the  r(v-:fduif.rn  xvf  *Vi  aiif!  at  IfVkitjyaktal^  hut  -Wh0:  if 

hKvkhv'De  was  kdt  lwd\ituj^  tti#i  jv^nivle  wIk>  had 

Ihn  v*ov  >4  [n?  Klod'  ^ n^id  |i»ii  haek  Mfioh  fehjdeer  nnj^it  rest; 
t Ui^  tiV>H«i  b/hfrfy  r)r  priH^ibl^  ^ with 

iKj?  iHVb&ihlf:  lu  ■ ear^^  ihltdit^U:  -wn:  tlKif  IVnek^ 

flus  3>e>rryytty\Kt  n(  hn  h^r^  du:  were  yde^d  nf  yita^iv^ 

Jehj^  jr«4-^  hdr  frr^rh  dhhf?  ' A.nd  how  tibniH  the  ptsfpUv  Wovf 

rnhte  tthoi  in  iJarlynnzie  iiV  l*ofntY 

oiod  prnpfn^  W tvre  h<s  reod?^^^  I they  fijdl  cubghh  phany  ttsh  In 
raw  (h^nr fried  . ^lUntrieet  but  dicy  eateli  neno  th  wi4n*e: 

.ftTii'-hiyd,  .'v^fe  'V*»nl»i  dn  ss  drvd  and  thiiyr  net^.  boW  oy  dnvf 

i urn  to  ll‘b  dviy^k  M^'enhatibn-  Myjsf  of  the  foTTiir/rly  wbff^.  hhi  will  hftid  /|  ifJa'  load 

iinUa  and  tvvo  or  ibnV  (erdV'  f»f  Hdi  a ba,%  di^tKiii^'  -in  a^ell 

nn  iiv  >;p.  ni  rh»;  ^lay  In  In  kiuu-  whiiW^  yn  31i  rsi;heh  Island  iVir  ir  iitite 

uK  r tat-  vuny  pseih. 'hvU  fo  with ep  thy  I|‘^h  tea.  V5=^hb‘1i  ibsifs  fi!y«xh  hv«t  dt'osL  ■nrit  ki?eii 
in>  tviu^id  wid?  ity^fv  hwks  K mao  blive,  ltd  what: 

hi  ilie  h'e. ' live'  vUrnny  mn^i;  nia-iinUdie  : They  'vk^d’bd^ddtji^Iy  bin 

is,  Ylro  no'Yeihd  ef  the  Tfinfen  i^i*?dnb  ;yfdilnfs;.^  of 

o whde  ibh  rati^^n^dh  dhe%,Jd\hd  odier^YbiA  lor  ^nWie  ri-asoin 

v^ov  to  for’^y  iwainf}^/  invi>  In^yU  . eai>in  nfe  few  . ainne.  Alight  wo  not 

wtniev  Wif-  siAiYy-s^iqin  tif  dlnfSc  fi^h  vYmyirhl  dky  '<^f>e  in^  ftaKn 

in  ah'*nt  six  Iivurej^  wfd  /<  ^Utdk'  he^  , rlu  onnhwe^t  ulen^L^  thb  'rnoy 
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not  these  sleds  turn  out  to  be  empty  be- 
cause there  are  no  rabbits  in  the  willows  ? 
Did  I suppose  that  if  all  these  people 
came  we  would  have  too  much  fish  ? And 
why  was  he  a chief,  if  not  for  the  fact 
that  people  twenty  days’  journey  away 
could  always  say  when  they  became  hun- 
gry, “We  will  go  to  Ovayuak,  he  will 
have  plenty  food  ” ? He  had  heard  that 
in  the  white  man’s  land  a man  was  a 
chief  because  he  was  rich.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  among  the  Eskimos.  Last 
winter,  as  I knew,  Kakotok,  who  is  a 
fine  hunter,  caught  two  black  foxes  and 
a silver  fox.  Did  I suppose  all  the  fish 
at  Tuktuyaktok  could  be  sold  for  as 
many  rifles  and  copper  kettles  as  thovse 
three  skins?  And  had  I ever  heard  Ka- 
kotok called  a chief  ? Did  people  go  long 
distances  to  his  house  when  they  were 
hungry?  If  Kakotok  should  say  to  some 
man,  “ Stefansson  is  my  friend,  lend  him 
a dog  to  help  pull  his  sled  to  Baillie  Is- 
land,” would  the  man  do  anything  but 
laugh?  But  if  Ovayuak  should  say  that 
same  thing,  would  not  the  man  reply, 
“ Your  friend  may  take  as  many  of  my 
dogs  as  he  needs;  and  if  he  does  not 
know  the  road  my  son  will  go  with  him”? 
Kakotok  is  no  chief  because  he  does  not 
gather  things  together  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  away.  No  man  wdio 
wants  to  be  called  a good  man  stops  fish- 
ing when  he  has  just  enough  for  his  own 
household.  Seeing  Ovayuak  is  a chief, 
how  can  there  ever  be  too  much  fish  on 
his  fish  platforms? 

Thus  it  seems  that  he  who  gives  to  the 
needy  all  he  has  is  as  great  a figure  in 
the  life  of  the  heathen  Eskimo  as  he  is 
in  the  sermons  of  the  Christian  white. 
I lived  long  enough  with  Ovayuak  to  see 
that  his  kindly  power  over  all  his  neigh- 
bors rested  on  the  watchful  energy  with 
whi(*h  he  worked  to  k(‘ep  himself  in 
readiness  to  give  when  others  needed 
help.  There  were  not  many  families  that 
did  not  keep  the  same  end  in  view,  hut 
some  had  si(*kness  among  them,  and 
others  the  gambler's  instinct  led  in  pur- 
suit of  fox  and  marten.  Besides,  Ova- 
yuak had  the  niagneti(‘  qualities  that 
tend  to  inspire  confi<lence  and  that  mak(' 
for  lea(h‘rship  anywhere.  Among  the 
Eskimo  a man  is  “chi(‘f”  not  by  formal 
election,  but  through  tin*  consensus  of 
public  opinion,  much  as  certain  imm  of 


breadth  and  integrity  have  influence 
among  us. 

Although  I fished  many  a day  at  the 
next  ice  hole  to  Ovayuak’s,  I learnt  few 
of  the  more  interesting  things  about  him 
and  his  people  on  these  occasions.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  a temperature  of  fifty 
below  zero  is  very  uncomfortable,  for  the 
skin  suit  keeps  you  warm,  but  the  wind 
is  usually  blowing  a bit  and  the  snow 
drifting,  and  this  makes  conversation 
difficult.  The  evening  was  the  time  for 
discussions,  stories,  and  songs. 

By  three  in  the  afternoon  the  middays 
twdlight  had  darkened  to  a glimmer  in 
the  southwest  and  our  working  day  was 
over.  If  we  came  home  a little  early  we 
usually  had  a meal  of  raw  fish  on  coming 
to  the  house,  but  by  four  or  five  a kettle 
of  boiled  fish  would  be  ready,  and  this 
was  our  heaviest  meal  of  the  day. 

It  was  after  dinner  one  evening  that  I 
asked  Ovayuak  why  he  had  tw^o  wives 
while  no  other  man  in  the  country  had 
more  than  one.  That  was,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  was  a prominent  man,  had  a 
big  household,  and  many  visitors  con- 
tinually. A few  years  ago  his  first  wife, 
Anaratziak,  had  said  to  him : “ I am  be- 
coming old  now;  my  first  daughter  will 
soon  be  married;  there  is  much  work  in 
preparing  food  for  all  your  guests.  Why 
don’t  you  get  a young  wife  who  can  holy) 
me  with  the  housework?”  That  was  why 
he  married  Illerok,  who  is  young  an<l 
strong.  “ But  Illerok  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  Anaratziak.  See  how  Illerok  cooks 
the  fish,  puts  them  on  a platter,  and 
brings  them  to  Anaratziak  so  she  may 
pick  out  for  herself  and  her  favorite  son 
as  many  of  the  heads  and  tails  as  she 
likes.  Illerok  does  what  she  is  told,  for 
she  is  the  younger  wife.”  And  never 
did  two  women  get  along  more  amicably 
together  than  these  two  wives  of  Ova- 
yuak’s.  When  Illerok’s  youngest  baby 
was  about  ten  months  old,  Anaratziak 
brought  out  some  especially  fine  to- 
bacco she  had  long  treasured  for  the 
purpose  and  taught  the  baby  girl  to 
chew.  Though  Eskimo  babies  are  seldom 
wcancMl  till  they  are  four  to  five  y^'ars 
old,  they  ordinarily  learn  to  chew  (and 
swallo\v  the  tobacco  juice)  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve  months.  Before 
whites  came  to  northern  North  America 
they  seem  to  have  received  their  tobacco 
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prefers  permanent  separation  to  doing 
as  the  other  wishes,  divorce  takes  place. 

The  history  of  this  marriage  was  typ- 
ical of  that  of  first  marringt^s  in  general 
among  these  people.  With  them  the  con- 
dition seems,  in  a measure,  the  converse 
of  that  ordinarily  found  among  us.  We 
frequently  marry  for  love  and  stay  mar- 
ried a long  time  without  it;  theirs  are 
‘‘  marriages  of  convenience  ’’  more  often 
than  ours,  but  are  never  long  endured 
unless  a strong  affection  develops.  It  is 
rarely  a first,  sometimes  a second,  and 
more  often  a third  marriage  that  proves 
permanent.  With  their  absolute  equality 
of  the  sexes  and  perfect  freedom  of  sep- 
aration, a permanent  union  of  uncon- 
genial persons  is  well-nigh  inconceivable. 
But  if  a couple  find  each  other  congenial 
enough  to  remain  married  a year  or  two, 
divorce  becomes  exceedingly  improbable, 
and  is  much  rarer  among  middle-aged 
people  than  it  is  among  us.  People  of 
the  age  of  twenty-five  and  over  are  usu- 
ally very  fond  of  each  other,  and  the 
family  life,  when  once  it  becomes  set- 
tled, appears  to  be  on  a higher  level  of 
affection  and  mutual  consideration  than 
is  common  among  us.  Whether  it  be 
better  to  require  love  as  the  essential  of 
the  beginning  of  married  life,  as  we  do, 
or  as  the  requirement  of  its  continuance, 
as  the  Eskimos  do,  is  a question  which  a 
student  of  society  arrived  here  from  the 
planet  Mars  might  conceivably  answer 
otherwise  than  in  our  favor. 

In  an  Eskimo  home  I have  never  heard 
an  unpleasant  w’ord  between  a man  and 
his  wife,  never  seen  a child  punished  nor 
an  old  person  treated  inconsiderately.  Yet 
the  household  affairs  are  carried  on  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  the  good  behavior 
of  the  children  is  remarked  by  practical- 
ly every  traveller.  These  charming  qual- 
ities of  the  Eskimo  home  may  be  due 
largely  to  their  ecpiable  disi)osit!on  and 
the  general  fitness  of  their  character  for 
the  communal  relations,  l)iit  it  seems 
reasonable  to  give  a portion  of  the  credit 
to  their  remarkable  social  organization, 
for  they  live  under  conditions  for  which 
some  of  our  best  men  are  striving,  condi- 
tions that  with  our  idealists  are  as  yet 
merely  dr(‘ams. 

The  communism  which  most  of  us  ad- 
mit would  remedy  the  worst  of  our  social 


ills,  if  our  nature  were  less  selfish  or 
“ if  it  could  be  made  to  work,”  is  the 
foundation  of  their  every-day  life;  active 
co-o[K^ration  is  conditional  of  possible 
existence  in  their  land  of  uncertainties, 
where  one  village  may  have  tons  of  foo<l 
while  another’s  nets  are  continually 
empty;  and  these  conditions  in  turn  have 
made  him  who  gives  all  he  has  the  first 
man  of  them  all. 

This  communism  in  the  necessities  of 
life  has,  among  other  things,  ma<le  it 
impossible  for  the  Eskimo  to  even  con- 
ceive of  ‘‘marriage  problems”  and  “di- 
vorce problems”  afU‘r  the  manner  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  us. 
The  economic  factor  is  removed.  An 
Eskimo  wife  with  a baby  at  her  breast 
could,  if  she  wished,  leave  a husband  who 
mistreated  her,  without  a single  thought 
of  “ How  shall  I support  mysidf  and  bring 
up  ray  child  ?”  As  long  as  there  are  food 
and  clothing  in  the  community,  she  and 
her  baby  will  l^e  as  well  fed  and  clothed 
as  any  one  there.  She  suffers  neither 
materially  nor  in  social  standing;  neither 
economic  condition  nor  public  opinion 
binds  the  wife  or  the  husband  to  a union 
that  seems  to  either  of  them  to  have  dis- 
advantages outweighing  its  advantages. 
If  discord  develops,  separation  follows, 
but  betw^een  congenial  i)eople  there  grows 
an  affection  that  continually  <levelops 
towards  middle  life  and  old  age. 

These  “ uncivilized  ” heathen  commu- 
nists, more  interesting  to  the  sociologist 
than  our  parlor  experimenters  in  co- 
operative living,  are  apparently  facing 
strange  new  conditions,  for  the  traders 
are  coming  nearer  and  the  Church  cd 
England  already  has  an  outpost  on  Iler- 
schel  Island  to  the  westward.  Those 
ix'ople,  who  are  now  living  with  a high- 
er average  degree  of  material  well-being 
than  any  non-white  people  in  Amer- 
ica, under  whose  benevolent  protec- 
tion they  may  be,  are  facing  economic 
changes  that  have  in  the  past  brought 
misfortune  on  their  kinsmen  in  the  cast 
and  west;  the  home  life  that  stands  above 
ours  in  the  uniformly  pleasant  x)ict un- 
it presents  and  the  happiness  it  yiebh 
will  probably  not  long  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries  whom  our  spar\- 
|)eunies  support  in  their  work  of  “carry- 
ing light  to  the  dark  phu*es  of  the  eartli. 
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Three  on  the  Steppe 

BY  FRANCIS  HAFFKINA  SNOW 


ONLY  ono  of  alien  race  who  at  late 
afternoon  has  walker!  out  over 
the  Russian  stt'ppe  can  realize 
tlu‘  impression  of  its  vustness  and  lone- 
liiH*ss  ui>on  the  mind.  Swallowed  up  in 
the  (Midless  swe(*p  of  earth  and  sky  the 
human  entity  shrinks  to  the  mer(‘st  jxunt 
in  spae(*. 

Ser^fifd  Vladimiroviteh,  Prince  Ajcabie- 
koff,  was  walking  with  Iut  whom  <*our- 
tesy  named  his  wife.  They  had  ridden 
a eonsiderahU*  Avay,  and  then  dc'seended. 
.Vow,  far  hehiml,  the  apathetie,  deaf  old 
(\>ssa<*k  awaited  tlnun  at  the  interseetion 
of  two  steppe  roads.  Quarrellini?  (as 
usual),  they  had  eome  on  foot  even  farther 
than  they  had  imagined. 

It  was  a hot  August  afternoon. 

(Jreen  and  gold  and  umber-tinted,  spat- 
tered with  multiple  stains,  the  level  ex- 
pans<‘  stretched  wearily  out  in  a bound- 
less sf*a  of  earth,  long  ami  broad  and 
undulating.  Here  bristled  a m(*rt*  seorch- 
e(l  stubble;  there  rich  wav(*s  of  lush 
grass,  induced  by  the  proximity  of  the 
east(*rn  s(*a,  lay  flat  and  levelled.  Seek- 
ing to  avoid  th(‘  flaming  ra<iiations  of 
the  molten  sun,  th<‘  tortured  steppe  How- 
<‘rs  burrow<‘d  close  to  the  (*arth, — the 
roloshl'l,  blu(*,  j)urple,  lilac,  p(H*ping  with 
the  slightest  ting(‘  through  th(‘  prostrate 
blades  of  green;  the  yi‘llow  with 

its  conical  a])i(vs,  splashing  out  but  faint- 
ly its  wheatlike  stain;  the  white,  mush- 
ro<unlik(»  /.cv/z/.v/,  drooping  languidly  its 
anieinic  fa<'('  upon  the  capacious  bosom 
of  the  heate<l  earth. 

It  was  a strang(dy  assorted  pair  that 
walked  beneath  the  scooped-out  bowl  of 
the  step]K*  sky. 

The  Prince,  tall  and  wiry,  was  treading 
elos(‘  to  th(^  heels  of  middle  age.  A 
gn*at  swe(‘p  of  black  mustache  ami  care- 
fully k('i)t  iK'ard  staine<l  the  si(h*s  and 
low(‘r  j)ortion  of  his  sallow  face  like  an 
extended  blot  of  ink.  It  was  this  phys- 
i<*al  charact(^ristic,  coupled  with  his  repu- 
tation, which  had  won  for  him  in  his 
v«>L.  rxvri.-No.  701.-91 


own  government  ” the  sobriquet  of  the 
“black”  Prince.  A saffron  tinge  p(‘r- 
colating  through  his  pale  skin,  the  def- 
inite slant  of  his  tawny  ey(‘s,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  high  maxillary  bones 
pushed  their  way  out  from  lieneath  the 
close-stretched  tegument  of  his  meagn‘ 
cheeks,  urged  cogcaitly  the  conclusion  tliat 
in  his  veins  there  ran  a strong  infusion 
of  Tartar  blood. 

Hardly  more  than  a girl  in  years,  his 
companion,  Olga  Stepanovna,  was  a ])u re- 
ly Slavic  type.  Reneath  a soft  cloud  of 
gohlen  hair,  the  large  gray  eyes,  wididy 
set  apart,  sparkled  with  animation  and 
intelligence;  the  nosc‘,  with  its  typical 
Russian  widening  at  the  base,  was  shape- 
ly and  proi)ortional ; white  and  ix*rfect 
as  ivory,  her  teeth,  as  she  s])oke,  flashed 
in  the  hot  pallor  of  the  shimmering 
horizon’s  haze.  At  the  i)resent  inonKuit 
anger,  revolt,  defiance,  gleamed  in  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

The  Prince  had  reached  that  stage  of 
irritation  which  mak(‘s  an  outburst  prac- 
tically inevitable. 

“Now  mind,  Olga  Stepanovna!’’  h<‘ 
vociferat(*d,  despotically,  “ 1 won’t  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  you  again!  You 
take  he(‘d  of  what  T say,  or  else — ” 

“ \Vliat  goaded  Olga  Stepanovna,  as 
lie  paused,  laugliing  the  reckless  laugh 
of  mingled  irony  ami  contempt  with  which 
none  Ix’tter  than  slu*  knew  how  to  lash 
the  Prince  to  fury. 

“ Or  else  yoirll  find  yourself  back  again 
in  ^ Peter  ’ — where  I found  you  !”  cut  back 
the  Prince,  brutal  always  wIkmi  enragetl. 

“ ril  not  live  with  any  woman  who  insists 
on  turning  my  (‘^ifati's  into  a charitable 
asylum.  What  are  you,  anyway, — a dis- 
ciple of  that  senile  old  idiot  at  Jasnaya 
Polyana — or  what?  Such  a pose  hardlv 
liecomes  you,”  he  ad<I(*d,  with  an  unman- 
ly sneer, — ronsirjrrinn F 

The  warm  rich  blood  streamed  redly 
up  into  Olga  Stepanovna’s  fa(*(\  Her 
blond  littb*  lu'ad,  alnio^^t  lost  in  the  lat- 
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ost  Parisian  creation  that  surmounted  it, 
tlrooped  for  a moment  over  the  gold- 
en chains  crossing  and  recrossing  her 
throat  and  breast.  Then  she  looked  up, 
and  bestowed  on  tlie  Prince  an  inde- 
tinable  glance*. 

Regardless  of  the  insult  which  he  had 
inflicted,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  w^ell  xfleased 
with  its  effect,  the  Prince  went  on  with 
his  tirade. 

“ Things  have  gone  to  the  dogs  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  last  thirty  years!”  he  cried, 
in  his  high-pitched,  nervous  voice;  ‘‘the 
whole  country  is  overrun  with  anarchy, 
revolution ! And  you,  with  your  ideas 
and  ideals,  are  simply  helping  to  roll  the 
stone  along!  Do  you,”  he  demanded, 
stopping  short  and  looking  Olga  Stepa- 
novna in  the  face,  with  a contemptuous 
sneer,  “ seriously  believe  that  muzhiks 
have  souls  — in  the  scientific  sense,  of 
course! — as  you  asserted  a few  minutes 
ago? — Those  filthy,  stupid,  bestial,  besot- 
ted wretches!”  Overcome  by  the  inten- 
sity of  his  disgust,  he  took  out  a blue- 
bordered.  perfumed  handkerchief  from 
the  pocket  of  his  surtouh,  and,  removing 
his  fourazhlca,  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  pallid  brow. 

“Yes,  I seriously  believe  that  muzhiks 
have  souls  — in  the  scientific  sense,  or 
any  other!”  responded  Olga  Stepanovna. 
“ As  for  their  being  all  the  things  you 
say,”  she  went  on,  after  an  almost  im- 
jxTceptible  pause,  “ surely  you  coidd  not 
expec't  them  to  be  better  tlian  yourself. 
And  what  are  you,  despite*  all  your  ad- 
vantage’s of  birth  ? Stupid,  filthy,  bestial, 
l>(‘sotted,  uiiehivalroiis,  utterly  vile!” 

The  Princ<‘’s  pallid  face,  beneath  the 
scathing  indictment  of  this  deliberate  in- 
sult, flnshe<l  now  in  its  turn,  but  not 
with  shame. 

“ Curse  your  impudence,  Olga  Step- 
anovna!”  he  burst  out,  swept  away  at 
last  by  one  of  the  blind,  brutal  rages 
characteristic  of  his  temperament.  “ How 
dare  you  talk  like  that  to  me?  I'll 
sliow^  you  !” 

lie  sc‘i/ed  her  violently  by  the  arm. 

T'nobserved  l)y  either,  a black  point  luid 
stood  out  against  the  luminous  haze  of 
the  horizon’s  line;  imperceptibly  aug- 
mented in  size,  it  assumed  more  definite 
shape,  became  a dwarf,  and  then  finally 
resolv(‘d  itself  into  a man,  slowdy  ])lod- 
ding  along  the  green  se(>rch  of  the  stcp])e, 


solitary  and  alone.  Olga  Stepanovna’s 
glance,  as  she  turned  her  fact*,  convulsed 
with  angi*r  and  hatred,  toward  the  Prince, 
fell  on  this  plodding  figure  steadily  lessen- 
ing the  distance  l>etween  them, — and  a 
lightning  flasli  seemed  to  leap  into  her 
eyes  at  the  sight. 

“ Let  go  my  arm,  Sergiei  Vladimiro- 
vitch !”  she  cried,  with  ix*pressed  fury. 
“ You  might  as  well  know  here  and  now. 
once  and  forever,  that  I’m  through  with 
all  this!  I’m  sick  of  your  brutality! 
You  think  because  we’re  on  the  steppe 
that  you  can  act  the  wild  beast  with  in** 
to  your  full  satisfaction.  Now  Vll  show 
you  that  even  a Prince,  on  occasion,  must 
abstain  from  woman-beating!” 

The  Prince,  following  her  gaze,  looked 
somewhat  startled  to  the  right. 

**  Shto  tahoir  he  growled.  “There’s 
only  a barefooted  peasant  padding  the 
hoof  across  the  steppe!”  lie  still  held 
her  rounded  arm  in  a crushing  grip. 

“Only  a barefooted  peasant!”  Olga 
Stepanovna  repeated,  with  disquieting 
significance.  ^^Znnehit.  a man, — strong 
as  an  ox;  in  your  own  description,  a 
beast,  — with  human  feelings  and  in- 
stincts underneath.  What  would  he  do, 
<lo  you  think,  if  I told  him  who  you 
are?— Ah!” 

For  the  Prince  had  suddenly  let  fall 
her  arm.  He  looked  again  at  the  ap- 
proaching figure,  with  a new  interest 
in  his  gaze. 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Olgitchka!”  he 
said,  his  rage  suddenly  falling,  an  im- 
pulse of  conciliation  indicated  in  his  un- 
usual use  of  the  diminutive. 

“ Sc*rgiei  Vladimirovitch !”  responded 
Olga  Stepanovna,  very  simply  and  direct- 
l.y»  “ you  are  a bad  man — an  evil  man,  in 
every  way.  It  is  to  such  as  you  that  the 
sutf (Tings  of  Russia  are  due.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Czar  you’ve  been  little  more  than  a 
professional  butcher — of  your  own  people! 
As  a tyrant  and  oppressor  you  are  noto- 
rious all  over  Little  Russia.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  of  the  South  has  had 
you  marked  for  execution  for  months!” 

An  expression  of  triumphant  disdain 
fliekere<l  across  her  lips  as  she  gaze<l  at 
the  Prince’s  startled  face. 

“The  lot  has  fallen  on  me!”  she  ad- 
mitted t’lirthor,  with  her  sudden  reck- 
less smile,  in  ausw(‘r  to  the  question  in 
his  staring  eyes. 
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On  you !”  cried  the  Prince,  stunned, 
— ‘‘on  yon!  How  could  they — 

“ Don't  say  it,  Scrgiei  Vladimirovitch 
interrupted  Olga  Stepanovna,  her  tone 
hard  and  bitter  alike.  “ Yes,  they  would 
take  even  me — if  tliat’s  what  you  mean — 
to  rid  Russia  of  such  as  you ! 

“ It  isn’t  your  fault,”  she  wont  on, 
gazing  at  him  as  one  would  gaze  at  some 
poisonous  reptile,  “ that  I haven’t  had 
courage  to  kill  you!  I’m  a fool,  I sup- 
l)ose.  But  salt  as  it  tasted,  I’ve  eaten 
your  bread;  been  fed  and  clothed  and 
kept  in  luxury  by  you — for  a considera- 
tion— ever  since  I was  a young  girl.  I 
couldn’t  do  it,  in  spite  of  the  way  you’ve 
treated  me, — in  spite  of  all  you  are, — of 
all  you  represent.  I made  up  my  mind 
only  yesterday  to  notify  the  committee, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be. 
But  now — ” 

She  paused,  and  gazed  strangely  at  the 
approaching  man. 

“ What  ?”  gasped  the  Prince.  He  was 
considerably  shaken  by  the  revedations 
that  had  just  fallen  from  her  lips. 

“ Perhaps,”  replied  Olga  Stepanovna 
iit  last,  slowly,  almost  thoughtfully,  “ it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  notify  them !” 

Her  meaning  was  unmistakable. 
Stealthily  the  Prince's  yellow  hand  crei)t 
around  to  the  back  of  his  surfoitk.  Then 
a mocking  though  still  nervous  smile 
twisted  apart  the  blackness  of  his  bearded 
lips  as  he  shot  a covert  glance  at  Olga 
Stepanovna’s  pale,  determined  face. 

In  complete  silence  they  watched  the 
figure  approa<*h  them.  He  was  now  only 
a few  rods  away.  His  feet  and  head  were 
bare,  his  fac*e  was  so  scorched  by  the  sun’s 
glare  as  to  resemble  in  hue  his  tattered 
red  rithushkn : in  one  brawny  fist  he  bore 
a stout  and  formidable-looking  stick. 

IFe  came  straight  toward  them.  The 
Prince’s  heart,  degenerated  from  dissipa- 
tion, accelerated  markedly  its  l)eat.  It 
was  nothing  short  of  dangerous  to  meet 
muzhiks  nowadays  alone  on  the  steppe. 
And  then  Olga,  with  her  disconcerting 
change  of  moods — hcT  sudden  depths  and 
incomprehensible  (‘xaltatio!is ! With  her 
one  never  knew  quite  what  to  ex])'*ct. 
Ever  sinc*e  he  ha<l  <liseoven‘d  an<l  intro- 
duced her  to  the  gay  officers’  s(‘t  at  St. 
Peters] )iirg,  he  had  riever,  at  h(‘art,  felt 
at  ease  with  her.  He  regndted  witli  all 
his  heart  that  he  had  come  so  far. 


The  peasant,  if  such  he  was,  stopped 
within  a few  feet  of  them.  His  apology 
for  trousers  hung  in  tatters  around  his 
bare,  sinewy  red  legs.  His  feet,  encased 
in  a thick  layer  of  <lust  and  grime,  were 
bleeding  from  the  sharp  spearlike  stubble. 
His  rubdshka  was  merely  a red  rag. 
The  Prince  noted,  with  a disagreeable 
sinking  feeling  at  his  heart,  that  there 
were  spots  upon  it  darker  in  hue  than 
the  rest — round,  wide  splashes.  The  man 
was  a veritable  giant,  with  swollen  veins 
and  knotted  muscles,  and  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  a bull. 

But  it  was  his  face  which  was  chiefly 
remarkable.  Red,  cong(»sted,  yellow- 
bearded,  it  was  wild,  vicious,  ferocious. 
Unkempt  masses  of  towy  1 air,  shot 
strangely  here  and  there  with  ray,  fell 
in  tangled,  sweat-soaked  disorder  over  his 
brow.  His  eyes,  small  and  bloodshot, 
bespoke  the  habitual  vodka  drunkard: 
narrow  and  deep-sc't,  they  blazed  forth  an 
unnaturally  blue  light  from  beneath  the 
straggling  profusion  of  blond-white  hair. 
Under  the  heavy  sweep  of  the  yellow-gray 
mustache  the  cruel,  sensual  mouth  smiled 
a strango„utt('rly  reckless,  terrifying  smile. 

“You  walk  far  to-day,  Barin!”  was 
all  he  said,  leaning  heavily  on  his  long 
cudgel  as  he  spoke.  His  voice  was  hoarse 
and  rasping;  the  vocal  chords  were  evi- 
dently half  burned  away  from  excessive 
potations  of  the  Russian  poison. 

“ That,”  said  the  Prince,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  assurance  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  “ is  not  thy  affair,  brother.  (Jo 
thy  way,  and  (led  with  thee.” 

But  the  man,  unmov^ed,  continued  to 
smile  the  same  reckless,  terrifying  smile 
as  before. 

“ I saw  you  coming  from  afar,  Barin!” 
he  replied.  “ I have  walked  twenty 
versts  to-day,  and  twenty  yesterday,  and 
twenty  the  day  before.  It  is  lonesome 
biisiiK^ss — I am  glad  to  have  company.” 

“ Seek  company  with  thy  fellows, 
brother!”  answ(*r(‘d  the  Prince  again,  in 
a contemptuous  tone  which  he  could  not 
control.  “ \V(‘  with  thee  do  not  make 
company  togi'ther !” 

The  smile  faded  from  the  peasant’s 
lips.  A sombre  cloud  cre])t  over  his 
face.  He  c(*ased  leaning  on  his  stave  and 
straiglitened  uj)  to  his  full  height. 

“ On  tlu*  st<‘pp(',  Barin,”  he  replied, 
“it’s  man  and  man!" 
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Now  Olga  St4?panovna  stepped  forw'ard 
and  approached  the  peasant  until  they 
stood  facing  one  another. 

When  ships  cross  each  other's  way 
at  sea/’  she  said,  slowly,  in  a low,  even 
lone,  “they  ^ ‘4i)eak  ’ oii(‘li  other— destina- 
tions— names — " 

“ Olga  !’^  crie<l  the  Prince,  savagely. 

Names  are  exchanged!'’  continued 
Olga  Stepanovna,  firmly,  without  even 
glancing  at  the  Prince.  “ So  sliould  it 
be  on  the  stepjx),  for  the  step])e  is 
the  Russian  sea.  What  is  thy  name, 
comrade 

“Ivan!’’  growled  th(‘  man,  gazing  at 
her  with  surly  suspicion  from  beneath 
Ids  lowering  brows. 

“ Ivan-  - What  patronymic 
''  Niej  miniasrhir'  (He  who  does  not 
remember.) 

“Very  well!  ...  It  makes  no  <liflFer- 
ence.  . . . This — ” she  turned  as  she  spoke 
and  pointed  to  the  Prince. 

“Olga!”  exclaimed  the  Prince  again. 
There  was  deadly  menace  in  his  tnn(\ 

“ — is  Prince  Agabiekoff!”  she  con- 
tinued. The  man’s  face  seemed  to  change 
like  lightning  as  she  xmonounced  tlie  name; 
a cruel  joy  flamed  up  into  th(‘  sombre 
eyes;  “and  I” — she  laughed  the  scarlet 
woman’s  hard  and  l>ittcr  laugh — “ am 
eominonly  known  as  luishaim  padrucfar 
For  a moment  all  thnv  w(Te  sibuit ; 
the  Prince,  standing  a])art,  half  turned 
away,  nervously  twisting  his  luxuriant 
mustachios,  as  was  bis  habit  whim  ex(‘it(‘d, 
within  tile  ])a]m  of  ('itli<*r  hand;  the 
squaliil,  ferocious  iieasant  and  th<‘  Ix'auti- 
ful,  elegantly  attinx]  young  woman  out- 
staring  one  anotlier.  Tlie  foniK'r's  (‘x- 
pression  bad  eliangc'd  again;  a mournful 
look,  as  of  some  painful  roeolleetion. 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  dulb‘d  tla*  blue 
brilliance  of  his  reckless  eyes;  the  cruel 
month  was  contorted  l)y  a strang(‘ly  in- 
tense bitlerm^ss.  . . . In  a moment  it 
was  gone  and  bis  face  became  ev<m  more 
terrifying  than  before*. 

“The  M)la<*k  ’ Prince!"  be  croaked,  in 
bis  chordb‘ss  voice*;  “with  bis  llonhor- 
hifza.  So  far  away  from  home/" 

Tie  turned  and  gazed  about  him.  Tlie 
sun  was  sinking  with  habK‘d  flame  ainl 
molten  spkmdor  in  the  west.  The  '-teq^ipe 
was  vast  and  l(»nely. 

“ I've  footed  it  a long  way.'’  he  said 
at  last,  hoarsely,  turning  again  toward 


Olga  Stepanovna  and  the  Prince.  “ Walk- 
ed my  feet  raw ! Gone  hungry  and  thirsty 
so  long  that  I’d  have  killed  a man  for 
a hunk  of  bread  or  a nip  of  vodka!” 

lie  paused,  while  a fierce,  disquieting 
smile  distorted  his  mouth  again;  then 
he  added : 

“ But  I’d  have  Avalked  my  legs  to 
stumps,  friends,  and  starved,  and  rottod 
from  thirst  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the 
noble  Prince  face  to  fa<K‘,  alone,  on 
the  steppe,” 

“ What  hast  thou  against  me,  fellow  ?” 
interrupted  the  Prince,  haughtily. 

“You  don’t  remember  me!”  responded 
the  man,  with  a savage  laugh.  “Well, 
you’ve  had  timt*  to  forget  it.  It  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago — when  you 
were  a young  lieutenant  in  the  Scooiul 
Kiefl’ski  Dragoons.  I brought  you  one 
day  a |>etition  from  our  men  protesting 
against  bad  treatment.  And  you  struck 
mo  in  the  fa(*e,  and  had  me  sent  to 
Siberia  for  life  — for  rebellion!  You 
don’t  rememlK^r  me,  eh?”  he  continued, 
advancing  with  sudden  menace,  and 
thrusting  liis  sweaty  face  almost  into 
that  of  tlie  Prince.  “You  look  at  me 
good  and  hard,  and  you’ll  remember  me, 
all  right!” 

“ F augh,  fellow,  tliou  smellest  bad !” 
said  the  PriiU'e,  disgusted,  as  he  took 
In’s  ]K"rfumed  handkerchief  from  his 
poekc‘t  and  hedd  it  a moment  before  his 
face.  “ Bf'iffn,  stand  farther  away! 
^’e<,  I nmieinlMM-  thee — now.  Thy  name 
lluai  wa< — Stepan — Stepan — ” 

II(‘  hesitated  and  jianscd,  searching  his 
memory  for  tlu*  fitting  patronymic. 

“ P<  trdvitch !” 

A little  ery  (*ame  from  Olga  Steji- 
.Inovna's  lips  and  passed  unnoticed. 

“Da,  JVirdvitch!  Nil,  Stepan  Petro- 
\utch,  how  didst  thou  get  away  from 
S i I >er i a ?'  The  Pri nee  seemed  u tterly 
iinconcernefl  as  he  stood  there,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  face  to  face  with 
his  victim. 

“1  <*scni)od — nailed  up  in  a barrel!” 
re  plied  Stepan  Petrovitch,  grimly;  “after 
sc  vent  (MM  i years — of  hell !’’ 

The  Prince  took  out  of  his  breast 
pocket  a gold  (M’garette-ease,  embossed  with 
his  initials;  selected  a cigarette,  put  back 
the  case;  tapjied  one  end  of  the  cigarette* 
against  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
lighted  It.  Blowing  a stream  of  thiii 
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smoke  into  the  air,  he  asked,  almost 
casually, 

‘‘And  why  art  thou  returning:  now — 
in  this  direction 

The  peasant  smiled — a terrible  smili‘, — 
exposing  between  the  whitish  swec])  of 
mustache  and  tangled  beard  his  black- 
ened, yellow  teeth. 

“ I was  looking  for  you !”  he  said. 

“ I suppose  thou  intendest  to  kill  me !” 
said  the  Prince,  the  faint,  somewhat 
nervous  smile  still  hovering  about  his 
l>earded  lips. 

Kanyechna/'  replied  Stepan  Petro- 
vitch,  abstractedly.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
with  strange  intentness  upon  Olga  Step- 
anovna’s face;  he  frowned,  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  remeralH»r  something  which 
persistently  eluded  him.  lie  passed  his 
enormous  grimy  hand  across  his  fore- 
head. Then  he  threw  himself  of  a sud- 
den down  on  the  stubbly  ground,  and 
stretched  out  with  a sigh  of  appeasement 
his  aching  limbs,  propping  up,  however, 
his  head  upon  one  elbow  and  keeping  al- 
ways a watchful  eye  upon  the  Prince. 

“Sit  down,  gaspoddr  he  commanded, 
like  a man  who  feels  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  the  situation.  “ We  will  talk. 
But  first,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  give 
me  a cigarette!” 

“If  you  please,”  rejoined  the  Prince, 
politely,  offering  him  the  gold-embossed 
cigarette-case. 

Stepan  Petrovitch,  with  his  enormous, 
dirty,  hairy  hand,  scooped  out  half  a dozen 
cigarettes,  then  lighted  one  from  the  sil- 
ver match-box  whi(*h  the  Prince  threw 
over  to  him,  and  which,  after,  using,  he 
calmly  stowr^d  away  in  lus  own  pocket. 

Ach,  Bdzhe!'*  he  sigh(*d,  as  lie  wanton- 
ed, with  the  ])liysical  satisfaction  of  the 
animal,  in  the  pungent  sinok(\  Bozhc, 
I’m  tired!  Beastly  business  walking, 
walking,  walking  all  day  long  on  the 
steppe.  Nothing  but  gra<s  and  sky — 
grass  and  sky.  Up  at  sunrise  and  down  at 
dusk.  And  the  heat!  It’s  like  a great  big 
blazing  furnace  over  your  head  all  day. 

He  spoke  with  evident  enjoyment  of 
his  words,  like  a man  who,  for  days 
cut  off  from  intercourse*  with  his  fellow 
men,  finds  pleasure  in  conversing  even 
with  his  enemies. 

“ Stepan  Petrovitch,”  said  the  Prince, 
staring  at  him.  with  his  slanting  ey(rs 


closed  until  they  w»ere  mere  slits,  “ seven- 
t(H‘n  years  ago  thou  wast  as  mild  and 
liarmK‘<s  an  animal  as  ev<*r  cut  a throat ! 
Thou  didst  want  to  cut  mine.  I remem- 
ber. Tliou  hadst,  I admit,  some  jusiifica- 
lion.  And  before  that  thou  wouldst  not 
have  hurt  a fly.  Did  the  time  thou 
servedst  in  Siberia  change  thee  to  such 
an  extent  as  that  ?” 

The  man,  blowing  out  the  thin  smoke 
from  his  l>road  nostrils,  did  not  at  once 
reply.  Then  he  raised  himself  up  and 
gazed  away  into  the  purple  haze  of  the 
eastern  liorizon. 

“Siberia  and  forced  labor  is  hell!”  he 
rasped.  “ I saw  a lot  there  that  I never 
susiK^cted.  I talked  with  many  people. 

I learned  more  about  life  than  I ever 
kmnv  before.  I was  oidy  a dolt  of  a 
muzhik  when  I was  sent  there — thanks 
to  you.  I believed  in  God  and  the  Little 
Father — w^ent  down  on  my  knees  in  front 
of  churches,  and  took  off  my  hat  l>eforc 
the  Czar’s  portrait.” 

He  laughed  sardonically  as  he  lighted 
another  cigarette. 

“And  w^hat,”  asked  Olga  Stepanovna, 
wdth  a strange  appeal  in  the  slant  of  her 
updraw’n  brow’s,  “ dost  thou  believe  in 
now%  Stepan  Petrovitch?” 

“Vodka — w’omen — loot!”  answered  Pe- 
trovitch. laconically  and  succinctly.  “ Re- 
venge!” he  added,  wdth  a sudden  ferocious 
glance  at  the  Prince,  who,  seated  but  a 
few’  feet  away,  continued,  seemingly  quite 
unmov(‘.l,  to  blow  the  bluish  spirals  of 
smok(*  from  his  mouth. 

“Dost  thou  believe  in  justice?”  asketl 
Olga  Stepanovna,  in  a low,  clear  voice. 
With  luT  tw’o  white,  jewelled  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees,  she  gazed  in- 
tently off  over  the  sombre  stretch  of 
st(‘])pe  to  where  it  seemed  to  end  in  the 
darkening  horizon. 

Nief  ! r growded  the  man. 

“ Supposing.”  she  w’ent  on,  earnestly, 
as  though  s(‘cking  to  argue  out  a point 
of  vital  importaTice  to  herself, — “suppos- 
ing that  there  is  a man  who  all  his  life 
has  been  had — born  rich,  brought  up  to 
tine  linen,  white  hands,  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  education,  travel,  pleasure — 
everything!  And  suppose  all  these  things 
were  got  and  ke])t  by  sacrificing  the  hap- 
piiH’ss  of  hundreds  of  other  human  be- 
ings— ])y  the  practice  of  every  kind  of 
cTuelty,  tyranny.  oy)])ression.  Let  us  say 
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that  this  man  has  never  in  his  whole  life 
(lone  a good  deed ; everywhere,  always, 
he  has  outraged  human  feelings;  wronged 
men,  women,  whole  families! 

“ And  then,^’  she  went  on,  calmly, 
oblivious  to  the  Prince’s  upraised  eye- 
brows, suppose  there  is  a woman — a 
young  girl  of  the  people.  Her  mother 
is  dead;  her  father  has  long  been  miss- 
ing— like  you,  perhaps,  Stepan  Petro- 
vitch,  rotting  away  in  Siberia,  having  com- 
mitted no  crime.  Poor  and  unprotected, 
she  is  tempted,  and  falls — into  this  man’s 
clutches.  And  this  fine  gentleman  con- 
tinually knits  and  insults  her,  taunts  her 
with  her  origin  and  her  condition.  And 
let  us  suppose  that  these  two  go  out 
riding  together  and  that  they  meet  an 
old  victim  of  the  same  man — a man  who 
has  been  waiting  years  to  take  revenge 
for  having  his  whole  life  spoiled — a man 
who  has  been  wronged  even  more  than 
he  imagines.” 

The  Prince  smiled  approvingly. 

‘‘I  always  said  you  had  the  devil  of 
a tongue,  Olga,”  he  remarked,  with  ob- 
vious admiration.  I wonder  who  you 
take  it  from — from  your  mother,  or  per- 
haps your  father  ?” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Olga  Stepanovna,  “ per- 
haps— from  my  father!” 

She  rose  and  shook  the  dust  from  her 
d(*licate  skirts.  Tier  face  was  hard  and 
cold — like  marble. 

“ Stepan  Petroviti^h,”  she  said  to  the 
jx^asant,  “ remeinkT — all  the  wrong  ho 
has  done  you  and  m(‘ — and  hundriMls  he- 
sid(‘s  us.  I will  wait  for  you,  a little 
way  ahead.’’ 

After  a moment’s  h(*sitation  slic  went 
up  to  the  man,  leaned  over,  and  wliis- 
])ered  something  in  his  ear;  drew  off  and 
lookeil  him  •‘traight  in  the  (yes;  tlien 
slowly  walke<l  away.  Stepan  Petrdvitch, 
with  a guttural  oath,  rose  heavily  to  his 
f(‘<‘t;  his  t(Trifying  (^ountimance  (x^ntract- 
(d  by  some  inexplicable  emotion,  he 
star(‘d  after  Iut  like  a man  struck  dumb. 
Then  he  lookf'd  slowly  back  at  tlu*  Prince; 
and  the  Princ(\  in  spit('  of  himself  shrank 
Ixdore  his  gaze. 

Olga  Stepanovna  walked  slowly  along, 
her  hands  claspe<l  behind  her  back,  her 
head  lowered  upon  her  breast.  Her  mind 
was  sc‘(*thing  with  strang(\  unaceust(^med 
thoughts.  At  last,  by  an  eminently  fit- 


ting agenc.v,  she  would  be  free  of  her 
Babylonian  captivity.  At  last  she  would 
become  an  honest  woman.  She  would 
pluck  from  her  ears  and  fingers  the  costly 
jewels  which  st)arkled  there.  She  would 
tear  the  fine  soft  raiment  from  her  back. 
She  would  dress  like  the  peasant  race 
from  which  she  sprang  and  to  which  she 
belonged,  in  kerchief,  and  cheap  fustian 
bodice  and  skirt,  and,  barefooted  and 
barehanded,  go  out  into  the  world  to 
earn  her  bread.  Ah,  she  was  glad  to 
leave  her  shame  behind  her!  Loathing 
seized  her  as  she  thought  of  what  her 
life  had  l>een.  And  the  Prince,  with 
his  black  sweep  of  beard  and  slanting 
yellow  eyes  and  polished  manners,  with 
the  beast’s  heart  beating  within  his 
breast,  loomed  up  l)efore  her  mind  like 
a great  human  spider  entangling  and 
smothering  men’s  souls  within  his  web. 
He  had  been  cool,  brave  even,  she 
thought — face  to  face  with  his  certain 
doom.  It  was  more  than  she  had  ex- 
pected of  him. 

Of  the  other  man  she  tried  for  the 
moment  not  to  think. 

After  walking  some  little  way,  she  sat 
do’svn  on  the  flat  stepjx},  with  her  face 
turned  to  the  western  horizon,  now 
swathed  in  funereal  sashes  of  purple  and 
black.  The  dew  had  legun  to  fall,  and 
the  first  cool  ^f  the  evening  breeze 

blew  fresh  across  her  face. 

Turning,  she  gazod  back  fixedly  in  the 
direction  whence*  she  had  <‘ome.  At  the 
same  moment,  as  it  scm  iucmI,  there  broke 
almost  instantaneously  upon  her  senses 
the  sharp,  whiplike  crack  of  a revolver; — 
a jet  of  scarb't  flame; — a cloud  of  cre^amy 
smoke,  which  rose  slowly  into  the  up|)er 
air.  Then  silence. 

Justice  was  done' — the  justice  of  the 
steppe.  She  caught  herself  ent(*rtaining 
a vague  emotion  of  pity  for  the  Priiu/e. 
He  was  a bad  man,  but  he  had  not  gone 
to  his  (k'ath  like  a craven. 

Her  ear  (^angbt  the  stir  of  feet  scrap- 
ing through  the  stubbly  blades  of  grass. 
She  rose  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
dying  horizon,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
gathering  gloom  surging  up  almost  vis- 
ibly before  her.  Thc»  thought  of  the 
coining  interview  with  St('])an  Petrd- 
vitch shook  her  now,  as  she  realized  what 
it  meant,  from  head  to  foot.  A sudden 
emotion  welkd  up  within  licr  soul — a 
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strange  unwonted  emotion  of  long- 
forgotten  childish  days. 

A dark  figure  came  toward  her.  It 
was — the  Prince ! 

Speechless,  she  gazed  at  him.  The 
polished  barrel  of  a revolver  gleamed  in 
his  hand.  A moment  later  he  shoved  it 
into  the  back  pocket  of  his  surtouk,  after 
wiping  away  the  soot  from  the  muzzle 
with  his  scented  handkerchief.  He  met 
Ikt  appalled,  tragic  gaze  with  a smile 
of  cold,  almost  contemptuous  amusement. 

‘‘  Well,  Olga  Stepanovna,”  he  said, 
“ we  can  go  home  now!  The  little  farce 
was  well  played  by  all  of  us,  I must  ad- 
mit. You  were  a fool  to  think  that  I 
would  come  out  on  the  steppe  without 
my  revolver.  I could  have  shot  him 
easily  at  the  very  beginning,  but  you  and 
he,  sooth  to  say,  were  so  amusing,  each 
in  his  own  way,  that  1 thought  I VI  see 
the  thing  through.  After  you  went  away 
with  the  air  of  a Russian  Nemesis  (it 
was  devilish  becoming,  I’ll  say  that  much 
for  you),  I asked  your  friend — yonder — 
who,  judging  by  his  look,  was  already 
murdering  me  by  way  of  anticipation, 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

^^*(1  don’t  know  what  you  whispered 
to  him,  but  it  seemed  to  have  made  him 
wilder  than  l>efore.)  ‘Do!’  he  snarled. 
‘ I intend  to  cut  your  black  heart  out !’ 

“ ‘ And  would  he  show  no  mercy  ?’ 

“ ‘ Mercy !’  he  growled,  with  that  sweet, 
reassuring  little  smile  of  his  which  you 
observed  when  he  came  up  to  us, — 
‘ mercy  ? . . . for  you  V 

‘‘  With  that  he  whipped  out  a big  dirty 
knife,  which  had  cut  throats  before  if 
looks  are  any  indication,  and  came  at 
me  with  murder  sticking  out  all  over 
liim.  So  I let  him  have  it — straight 
n the  heart.  He  never  knew  what 
struck  him.  So  there  he  is,  your 
avenging  dustiee,  dead  as  the  proverbial 
door  nail !” 

He  took  out  his  gold  cigarette-case; 
opened  it  with  a hand  which,  in  spite  of 
his  bravado,  tr(‘mbled  consideraldy,  and 
drew  out  a cigarette. 

“ Dead  rei)eated  Olga  Stepanovna,  in  a 
faint  voice,  as  though  not  comprehending. 

‘‘  V es,  dead !”  affirmed  the  Prince,  with 
ovW  triumph.  “ Dead  as  a door  nail,  I 


tell  you!  I leaned  over  to  make  sure. 
Faugh!  he  smelled  of  sweat  and  vodka 
most  disgustingly!  He  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  your  noble,  great-hearted  Rus- 
sian people!”  he  went  on,  with  a grating 
laugh, — “ this  malodorous  slaughterer  of 
innocents!  And  yet  you  say  that  the.se 
vile,  filthy,  murderous  wretches  have 
souls!  Do  you  think  he  had  one?” 

But  Olga  Stepanovna,  her  face  faintly 
illumined  against  the  blackness  of  the  now 
extinct  embers  of  the  horizon,  gazed  at 
him  strangely  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

“ Yes,  I think  he  had  one — once,”  she 
replied  at  last,  in  an  indefinal)le  tone. 

“ Years  ago!” 

“ You  si)eak  as  though  you  had  known 
him,”  said  the  Prince,  curiously,  ceasing 
for  a moment  to  search  for  his  silver 
match-box. 

“Yes,"  assented  Olga  Stepanovna,  al- 
most in  a whi8j>er,  “ I knew  him!" 

She  threw  herself  down  upon  the  dew- 
swept  bristle  of  the  lonely  steppe  ami 
pressed  her  face  hard  against  the  cckiI, 
damp  earth  to  stifle  the  storm  of  sobs 
that  swept  up  in  a strangling  successi<^n. 

” Father!  Father!  Father!**  she  cric^^h 
in  a peculiarly  soft,  smothered  voice,  re- 
peating the  unaccustomed  name  over  and 
over  again:  **  Father!  Father!'* 

Around  about,  the  steppe,  stirred  nt 
last  into  a vast  mysterious  life,  seeined 
to  rock  and  cradle  itself  in  the  all- 
enveloping  arms  of  the  dusky  night.  Tlio 
earth’s  exhalations  rose  thicker  and 
f bicker:  every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass, 
emitted  an  amber  sweetness.  Like  a flat, 
<'normously  extended  censer,  the  whole* 
steppe  seemed  to  smoke  and  send  up 
clouds  of  perfumed  incense  into  the  dusky 
air.  The  evening  stars  broke  out  their 
shimmering  spurs  of  light  against  tin* 
heaven’s  mantle  of  dark  blue. 

''  Fapotchka!  Pdpotehka!'*  cried  Olpra 
Stepanovna  again,  in  a child’s  voice,  witli 
a little  whimpering  moan. 

But  Stepan  Petrovitch  paid  no  lull'd. 
An  unresolved  question  in  his  sightles?^ 
eyes,  he  lay  sprawled  out  upon  his  back 
where  he  had  fallen.  Strangely  rigid,  ho 
stared  up  intently  into  the  hollow  curve 
of  the  illimitable  skies. 
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CLOSSER  HALE 


BY  LOUISE 


IT  was  just  such  a murninp:  ten  years 
ag:o  when  tliey  took  the  river  road 
for  Pan^bonrue:  there  was  a retaark- 
able  amount  of  Wue  sky  and  yet  no  sun, 
a way  the  English  weather  lias  of  ac* 
eoTninodating  itself  to  the  eolor-loving 
American  guest  anil  its  master,  the  more 
soTnhrcfv  inclined  J:lriton. 

Albeit  there  are  many  smeh  days  in 
Binnnier,  the  middle-aged  couple  felt  in 
their  roiddle-aged  boms  that  all  signs 
wete  auspicious,  and  that  this  tin- 
wedding  trip,  from  the  fleecy  cloud  ar- 
rangement of  the  heavens  to  the  hound- 
ing of  their  middle-aged  hearts,  wouh) 
be  a re|x*titioM  of  tlieir  first  bashful 
attempt  at  journeying  together. 

The  eouple  in  no  Avavs  looked  upon 
themselves  as  middle-aged.  TTer  hair 
was  only  ^^prematurely"'  gray,  and  what 
the  vulgar  might  call  Ixald  ’’  was  kindly 
admitted  by  his  friends  to  bo  hut  the 
necessary  expansion  of  a high  forehead — 

VcC.  eSA'IT  — No-  m 


to  make  room  for  higher  thoughts.  Once 
upon  a time,  when  they  w’ere  twenty-five 
--or  fliereahouts, — they  admitted  that 
thirly-fiv<>— or  thereabouts^ — was  far  from 
an  agre^^ahle  agie;  a decade  earlier  it 
had  seemed  mucfi  older,  niul  earlier  yet, 
thirty-tive  was,  it  goes  without  saying, 
quite  synonymous  for  senility. 

There  wti$  nothing  in  the  attitinle,  at 
least,  of  this  gay  pair  in  middle  lifV?  sug- 
gestive to  the  outsider  that  they  had 
reached  the  stage  when  birlhdays^  are  not 
things  to  bruit  aliout— no,  not  even  with 
the  halm  of  gifts  ensuing.  Occasionally 
they  were  heard  to  assert,  with  a touch 
of  defiance,  that  n woman  wu\s  as  old  as 
slic  lookeih  a man  as  he  felt,  and  thi.s 
trite  boast  evidmitly  gave  tbeun  new 
confidence  in  the  possibility  of  lieing 
wbar  they  wished,  and  they  w'^oiibl  go 
about  sternly  keeping  ^'e^y  yoHng  and 
very  prankish. 

It  Was  at  PanghoTiriu*  that  the  first 
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Tliirt  wjis  a mournfut  proiH^eding; 
fnr,  Sfiire  it  is  forl>i(Winr  in  Aini^rica, 
|[u*ri‘  is  iio  greatt^r  jo,v  to  her  woujiiu- 
kin«J  Than  to  j^ip  a cup  o'  kiiulnot^s  in 
the  t>;»r  ot‘  pirb  or  inn,  nn<iaestioav<l 
“^inorc.  onnotiOiM]  — one  »if  the  ptivi- 
hviTX'.s  of  u otnmtry  whose  wat<*livvor(l 
not  Frcoiloni. 

Tliere  Was  n large  inanufaetnrod 
lifToliv  oneasoth  in  the  parlor,  as 

an  irjtiination  tliat  thore  are  as  imxiyy 
gooij  ji'-li  in  the  Tliames  a$  ever  were 
iriatio  out  of  pa[)jer-iiniehe;  also  the  date 
of  the  (‘ateliing  of  that  ilsh,  and  the  an- 
noutieenuMit  that  taekle  eould  be  rented. 
The  inl<MI*-ag<‘d  eouple  Iaugh#xl,  for  oiiw 
the  pereh  had  hung  in  the  eomnion  room, 
litjd,  seeing  it.  they  had  fished  an  idle 
blissful  day.  Not  till  sundown  diil  they 
discover  the  soplustieation  of  the  fry 
tlie.v  s/)iiffht.  erery;  one  of  which  knows 
well  the  differeuee  between  the  ten-time 
(‘rumba  o{  a rich  punt's  table  and  the 
hook<Mi  w'orm. 

The  beea|)|K‘d  maid  was  politely  in- 


blow  fill,  'i'lie  liour  pre<M;<liiig  ha».l  t»reu 
one  of  reeoUeetiojis  and  ree(;gnitions. 
llea<ls  were  wagged  ovi  r the  row5>  of 
stiff  brick  ImuseB  tlmt  were  fdliug  the 
valley  of  th>i  I'luHn*  s,  but,  even  so,  one 
gtile  was  (lis<'over:djIc  wl\i*re  they  hatj 
rested,  <»Tie  great  chest rutt  that  had  sheb 
toreil  tliein  from  rain,  an»l  one  tiny  gar- 
den where  tley  otjpld  ])ick  an  tinnful 
f(w  twopi'iK^e.  In  exeiteijicnt  he  dug  her 
alTc  tiomOely  in  the  rihs,  and  for  just 
an  instant  slic  remembered  that  in  other 
days  he  had  learn  d over  from  his  uiaehine 
to  hern  and  pn  ssed  )iit  Inmd.  J>nt  in 
oflier  days  tliey  were  ))e<}i\lliag  on  tlicir 
wav.  Tc.-day  he  ke])t  his  hands  on  the 
sircrine-whi  el  of  a iniupr  ear, 

If  this  differene^  had  not  oecttr red  to 
the  owners  of  Ihc^  car,  si)  gmitly  had  h(‘eu 
tlirir  graduMlinu  from  two  wlunds  to  h»nr, 
tiio  !:))i<{l«>rd  <»f  the  ‘‘  Swan  ■'  took  in  the 
situntion  at  a glance.  Iking  1 went  the 
tafu'onm  door,  th»'re  was  n sctjrrv  of 
skirts,  and  a beeapped  maid  0]>era*^I  n|r 
tiie  ]»:irlor  and  beckoned  in  the  lordly 

nigitir-:  i-;- (^Q 
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!♦  wlten  ihr^  (;»<»uple  told  her  they  pv^ix'et ive,  eve^i  wliile  they  i^tretcdicd 

had  hixii  tluTe  ten  yea r.'^  U? fore.  She  32:m:?dily  for  all  the 

wa^  hot  a little  girl  theu,  she  -^aul  (this.  It  possible  that  there  ^va«  U'lore  joy 
tight  lipfied,  they  refused  to  entertaiii)-  in  the  retrosi)eet  than  iu  the  aetual  oc- 
hut  she  hoped  the  lady  and  (he  gcnitletnari  eiirreiu^tx  hut  tlie  eowple  elid  liot.  know 
iiotieed  the  great  ehauges.  The  eouplo  1h5»>,  and  the  gratifying  r*f  a ten-year-old 
across  the  l^esf  mahogaiiy  sighed  at  llu«;  wish  is  surely  more  satisfying  than  to 
looked  longingly  into  the  cheerful  tap-  supply  hurriedly  a momentary  want.  At 
room,  and  replied  that  they  iKdicvecl  they  St  real  ley/  for  iustini<;*e,  tliey  inotoml 
were  1x‘giiining  to.  Pleased  at  their  straight  to  the  imi  on  the  river  without 
j>o\vers  of  ohscrvutmn,  she  wj/nt  on  to  diseussioiu  f*:»r  ten  years  tltey  had 

hoast  of  the  new  American  poreh  on  longcMl  to  Imve  a luncheon  there,  hut 
the  Ti)ames  si<te;  sonTe  day  tiny  inaster  knowing  the  cost  of  a river  hotel,  they 
would  run  it  all  around  the  wo\ild  eouhl  only  look  at  it  wistfully  from  the 

l>e  for  teru  as  so  many  ‘‘ tripi>crs  ■*  Ivridge,  eonjfX'tiirc  what  the  proud  ones 
on  bicyelos  (xunc  th(-re  Sjuidays.  vVero  eating,  then  trundle  their  w1kh*1s 

Xow  the  word  ^Mrii)j»er’'  shonM  not  ihrough  t1»e  vilhigt*  until  a Oyelists’  Kest, 
liave  frighteinxl  the  tin  bridegToom  into  quite  full  of  trippers^  came  to  view* 
diving  Ifasiily  for  change  and  driving  on  A ml  so  this  day,  as  they  sat  at  the 
with  liis  tin  bride.  Teii  years  ago  tliese  best  table  overlooking  the  water,  they 

two  were  trippers  also.  Yet  so  ineon-  iTsk<M!  tliat  the  extra  covers  he  not  re- 
sistiuit  \vcre  tlie  creatures  that  they  would  moved,  and  while  there  were  two  vi«- 
have  their  low  estate  of  other  days  re-  i Me  gin's! s,  fern r iiort ions  were  rlevdxi rod; 
‘main,  indeed  an  itleal  Nhoidd.  in  far  for  we  an?  very  hungry,*’  said  the 
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I coviplu  to  astotiishr>il  aftenvarJsS  vvovilj  oonio  o Peter  and  a 

> have  been  vvaitiMg  ten  Jane  to  Asave  tlie  family  honor:  hot  not 

. lunvheon.’^  the  firnl-honi  law  *^tid  girl— tJiey  were  to 

girl  hy  the  riv<  rs  edge wa*?  Ik‘  the  ehildren  of  nmianoe*  A few  years 
N swans.  From  the  bridge  passed/and  the  jesting  creasetl.  for  there 
‘oit  just  sneh  a eliild  once  be-  was  no  Innnor  in  the  Donghis  and  the 
course  she  was  the  same  Ihdetnea  wlio  were  not.  Then  passed  a 
the  maid  at  Pangbourne  had  few  nipre  years;  and  the  dev^p-felt  loss  for 
n that  ; but  she  brought  baek  what  luid  never  been  ceased  to  be  a 
V the  first  skv  jesting  a§  tfcignant  grief,  and  they  laugl>ed  again 

II  probalde  lamily,  and  wlietji^  »>vcr  tludr  fainily,  wliile  in  some  ^uh- 
ib.I  or  they  wo  Vi  Id  iu»<  call  their  tbs  iirui<lmittod  way  she  Iteeame  to  him 
irl  Ft.di(ua  or  Ovilrdnea.  Ttoug-  th(»  Diileinea,  he  to  l^er  wae  the  small 
illy,  would  )<g  the  first  hoy  bov  l)oi)glas, 

see  tliey  divl  iiot  intend  to  Ou  the  way  to  Oxford  lliey  atiissed 
selves  bn  ehildron.  Vkhiitevei^^^^  itr  came  upon  them 

ries  must  IjO  denuul),  and  suddOdy  as  though  the  ohjeets  had  rim 
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down  the  mad  to  welcome  their  ret  urn ; 
but  when  the  spires  of  Oxford  shot  into 
view  a full  four  hours  onrlier  than  tliey 
had  onee  l>eftire,  the  eouple  realized  that 
this  rushing:  age  had  very  little  time  for 
roadside  aeqnaintanee,  and  that  the  ho- 
rizon was  the  only  In t of  seeticry  a motor 
car  could  not  devotir  in  its  mad  haste. 

If  this  tin  lujfieymoon  is  ever  touelied 
upon  by  the  two  tnost  vitally  eoucerued, 
they  will  slur  over  OxfonI,  tlie  reasnin 
being  that  beyond  a cup  (\{  tea  in  the 
yard  of  the  **  (Toldcu  CtovS 'V  they  never 
left  their  engine.  Oihht  ujhiji  n time  they 
lazed  iiT  the  meadow,  and  looke<l  with 
half 'dosed  eyes  froui  the  yOTutg  gree»)  of 
the  grass  to  the  old  gray  of  the  buildings, 
and,  like  Ifiirdy^s  JTitlf%  the  hiddegrf>om 


sighed  (quite  secretly)  that  the,  outside 
of  the  walls  only  would  bo  Ins.  Them 
ill) modi atdy  eonscience-st ricken,  smiled 
at  the  bride  entirely,  himself 

that  he  could  waver  for  a inoTiJOTit  in  the 
p<?rfeet  Avisdtmi  of  his  choice. 

To-day,  as  she  nicely  cliscri ruinated  be- 
tAve<:'n  the  tools  in  tho  motor  chest,  he 
felt  hrrnselt*  all-wise.  With  gleaming 
eyt‘S  they  liung  over  the  ex<iuisitc  adjust- 
Tiient  of  the  tremblers,  and.  conquering 
thc‘  ditliculty,  dr<m?  on  to  Rroadway— 
classu^,  culture,  Chiivid,  crowded  out  of 
(heit  exultant  mechanical  hearts. 

The  hills  iirc  immutable  even  in  crowd- 
ed Britain.  luid  the  Sun  sets  in  the  same 
iilace  be>'Oud  tin::  vale  of  Evesham,  as 
though  refuting  the  charge  that  times 
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an?  This  i>  a <‘‘»infortiniyt 

thougiit;  tu  a thi  hritle  and  hndLgrooin, 
^.rriivvu  a liitlc*  iu)xi»nis.  From  the 
wold  Ranj^e  iieross  the  valley  Js  a view 
tl  I at  hr  i i a i >a  i n i o own  i i he 

a t tempts  t o 1 1 i de  h i e n? ot iorts.  a nd  I t>rees 
the  tear. down  oneV  throat  in  a sarpris^ 

ing  inaTuiet  But  the  middle-aged  ^H»iipk\ 
remoniber j i j g t lie  ila y«;  w hen  1 hey  wi've  u n - 
<isViiujUMh  haiiiCMl  ifi  the  flood  of  sentiment. 

“ We  caidt  gi'ow  vdde'  he  eruxl  to  her, 
so  long  iis  \ve  eau  /r  e/ so." 

**  And  look  she  rr>s ponded,  llntfing 
np  her  hair. 

Yet  half  an  hour  aftenvards  that  mid- 
dle-aged couple,  installed  in  the  most 
heantifiil  of  all  liostelries,  the  Lygoii 
Anns,  were  complaining  bitterly  that 
they  i)erforce  must  feitst  a second  time 
on  the  cold  ineat  of  au  Rnglish  SnTv<lay. 
This  was  a t rnnsrtion  too  delicate  lor  a 
bridegroom,  real,  Hn,  silver.  c*r  gold  ever 


to  iH'reeive;  hut  ila:  tin  bride,  even  as 
slie  ga/ed  reiiruachfidly'  rtt  her  well-diiue 
beef,  was  conscious  that  the  finger  of 
time  was  laid  most  heavily  of  ail  upon 
the  menu.  She  felt  the  weight  i>f  it  os 
the  two  jiolitely  sniffed  at  boiled  potatoes 
and  pli?adcd  for  a toueli  cd'  garlic  in  tlie 
Siihid  dressing.  With  all  the  briglit  mem- 
ories of  tliat  otJicr  night  in  Broadway  so 
clearly  in  their  minds,  there  was  no  rta'ol- 
Icctii.ui  cd‘  the  meal  they  ate  lawond  that, 
hot  or  cold,  it  had  teen  (jiiife  perfeet> 

It  would  have  lieen  a traged.v  other- 
wise, foi  hoTV  well  (lid  they  reineinber  the 
halt  at  the  lop  of  tlie  long,  wide  street, 
and  the  eareful  going  over  of  their  funds 
to  (leterinine  if  they  really  ctudd  atford 
the  Lygon  Arms!  In  httle  piles  of  sib 
ver  they  apportioned  off  tlie  dinner  and 
the  hidgins  and  the  break  fa  si— -yes.  and 
n little  more  even  than  the  red  book  said i 
lot  one  ecu  Id  never  know  the 
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the  pc*rfoct  prw’t  could  not  W:*  ernhcHlied 
in  ft  j>erfeot  mnn.  Now  they  hreathfM] 
more  freely  as  they  hti.Nixed  in  the  theug^lit 
of  a fellow  creature’^  ]>t'eeadSlloes. 

Ill  a tit  of  r>^‘Tiiteueo  they  dog|r,Ml  tht^ 
footstepi?  of  the  gpiitle  at  Warwick  ( -aHllc 
— :a  sop  to  the  first  l>ri<le  atul  liridegroom 
who  iia<l  foiin<]  the  fee  too  large  for 

an  hour’s  wauderitig.  Decorously  they 
traversed  eight  of  the  show  rooms,  an 
integral  part  oi  the  mute  hoily  of  sight- 
seers^ who,  although  of  maity  dimes,  l>e- 
eonie  an  unvarying  unit  without  detadiod 
thought  wlien  the  eurat<^r  starts  tla*m  on 
their  rounds.  At  the  iiintli  door  the  tin 
hride  an»]  l»riik‘groora  were  heard  to 

gi‘oan,  If  vve  were  hut  poor  again,’’ 
and  so  startled  was  the  enrstodian  by 

this  departure  from  the  unit  tliat  an 

exit  was  deviscHh  and  the*  uu  fort  vino  tc 
inchleut  dosed  witli  the  diultiug  of  (he 
door  of  Warwick  Casile  upon  iIk’  rd»d- 
lions  pair. 

Two  hours  later,  the  strength  of  their 
corivictions  reinforcecl  hy  food  and  drink 
at  the  ^ Warwick  Arms/’  as  they  sat 
among  the  ruins  (d  Kejiilworth  the 
couple  admitted  stnrrnily  tluit  they  were 
iiidiridvudists— ead)  for  the  Other  if, could 
b<—lud  firstly  cndi  one  for  iiimsdf. 

The  far  view  was  beautiful  to  thorn 
for  the  stretcldng  of  Iheiv  souls;  rijen 
and  womoti  interesting  for  the  jUirpose 


of  fontrast  witli  themselves;  the  old  red 
walls  of  Kenilworth,  crying  of  Elizal>cih 
and  Leicester,  meant  less  to  them  as  a 
historical  ruin  than  its  present  beauty 
of  line  and  color  and  sullen  porver- 

The  man  having  confessed  liis  sins 
aloud,  was  ready  to  condone  them.  The 
woman  sighed  for  penance  This  sin- 
ning and  confession  should  not  be  so 
pleasant. 

“ OiK'c  wc  accepted  tlicse  things  for 
themselves  alone/’  die  said,  sadly. 

“ And  now  wv  are  not  content  tm- 
less  wc  slifii)e  tiicrn  to  our  own  lives/’ 
lie  cfimpleted. 

“ Is  it  hccjuisc  we  are  growing  old?’’ 
irujuired  the  tin  bride,  still  jM?rplexcd. 

‘‘Jt  fH*rtainly  is  not/’  rcpljcd  the  tin 
bTidegroom,  stoutly.  'Mt  is  simply  this: 
ohee  we  viewed  the  worhl  from  the  out- 
side—longingly,  you  will  bear  in  mind, 
(bougb  half  afraid;  now  we’ve  climkHl 
into  the  hollow  of  it  and  arc  looking  out/' 
1 think  Tm  still  olraid— of  going  on/' 
said  the  tin  bride,  after  a long  pause; 

c<»uldn*t  we  go  back 

Hut  this  time  the  tin  bridegroom  did 
not  grasp  her  meaning. 

Go  back  ?”  he  echoed.  “ Why  ? The 
road  is  Mod.  Let  its  go  on.’' 

So  the  middie-itged  couple  motored  on 
10  Coventry,  for  that  w’as  the  end  of  the 
tin  honeymoon. 
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The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory 

A NOVEL 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 


CHAPTER  XXm 
OW  is  she?” 

Mrs.  Colwood  shook  her  head 
sadly. 

Not  well — and  not  happy.” 

The  questioner  was  Hugh  Roughsedge.  * 
The  young  soldier  had  walked  up  to 
Beechcote  immediately  after  luncheon, 
finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  his  im- 
patience longer.  Diana  had  not  expected 
him  so  soon,  and  had  slipped  out  for 
her  daily  half  hour  with  Betty  Dyson, 
who  had  had  a slight  stroke,  and  was 
failing  fast.  So  that  Mrs.  Colwood  was 
at  Roughsedge’s  discretion.  But  he  was 
not  taking  all  the  advantage  of  it  that 
he  might  have  done.  The  questions  with 
which  his  mind  was  evidently  teeming 
came  out  but  slowly. 

Little  Mrs.  Colwood  surveyed  him  from 
time  to  time  with  sympathy  and  pleasure. 
Her  round  childlike  eyes,  under  their 
long  lashes,  told  her  everything  that  as  a 
woman  she  wanted  to  know.  What  an 
improvement  in  looks  and  manner, — 
what  indefinable  gains  in  significance, 
and  self-possession!  Danger,  command, 
responsibility,  those  great  tutors  of  men, 
had  come  in  upon  the  solid  yet  malleable 
stuff  of  which  the  character  was  made, 
moulding  and  polishing,  striking  away 
defects,  disengaging  and  accenting  quali- 
ties. Who  could  ever  have  foreseen  that 
Hugh  might  some  day  be  described  as 
a man  of  the  world”?  Yet  if  that 
vague  phrase  were  to  be  taken  in  its  best 
sense,  as  describing  a personality  both 
tempered  and  refined  by  the  play  of  the 
world’s  forces  upon  it,  it  might  certainly 
be  now  used  of  the  man  before  her. 

He  was  handsomer  than  ever;  bronzed 
by  Nigerian  sun,  all  the  superfluous  flesh 
marched  off  him,  every  muscle  in  his 
frame  taut  and  vigorous.  And  at  the 
same  time  a new  self-confidence — ap- 
parently quite  unconscious,  and  the  in- 


evitable result  of  a strong  and  testing 
experience — was  enabling  him  to  bring 
his  powers  to  bear  and  into  play,  as  he 
had  never  yet  done. 

She  recalled  with  some  confusion  that 
she — and  Diana? — had  tacitly  thought  of 
him  as  good,  but  stupid.  On  the  con- 
trary, was  she  perhaps  in  the  presence 
of  some  one  destined  to  do  great  things 
for  his  country?  to  lay  hold — without  in- 
tending it,  as  it  were,  and  by  the  left 
hand — on  high  distinction?  Were  wom- 
en, on  the  whole,  bad  judges  of  young 
men?  She  recalled  a saying  of  Doctor 
Roughsedge,  that  “ mothers  never  know 
how  clever  their  sons  are.”  Perhaps 
the  blindness  extends  to  other  eyes 
than  mothers? 

Meanwhile  she  got  from  him  all  the 
news  she  could.  He  had  been,  it  seemed, 
concerned  in  the  vast  operation  of  bring- 
ing a new  African  empire  into  being. 
She  listened,  dazzled,  while  in  the  very 
simplest,  baldest  phrases  he  described  the 
curbing  of  slave-raiders,  the  winning  of 
populations,  the  grappling  with  the  des- 
ert, the  opening  out  of  river  highways; 
whereof  in  his  seven  months  he  had  been 
the  fascinated  beholder.  As  to  his  own 
exploits,  he  was  ingeniously  silent;  but 
she  knew  them  already.  A military  ex- 
pedition against  two  revolted  and  slave- 
raiding emirs,  holding  strong  positions 
on  the  great  river;  a few  officers  borrowed 
from  home  to  stiffen  a local  militia;  hot 
fighting  against  great  odds;  half  a mil- 
lion of  men  released  from  a reign  of  hell; 
tyranny  broken,  and  the  British  pax  ex- 
tended over  regions  a third  as  large  as 
India,  — smiling  prosperity  within  its 
pale,  bestial  devastation  and  cruelty  with- 
out : — these  things  she  knew,  or  had  been 
able  to  imagine  from  the  newspapers. 
According  to  him,  it  had  been  all  the  do- 
ing of  other  men.  She  knew  better;  but 
soon  found  it  of  no  use  to  interrupt  him. 
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Meanwhile  she  dared  not  ask  him 
why  he  had  come  home.  The  cam- 
paign indeed  was  over;  but  he  had 
been  offered,  it  appeared,  an  adminis- 
trative appointment — 

‘^And  you  mean  to  go  back?” 

Perhaps.”  He  colored,  and  looked 
restlessly  out  of  window. 

Mrs.  Colwood  understood  the  look,  and 
felt  it  was  indeed  hard  upon  him  that 
he  must  put  up  with  her  so  long.  In 
reality,  he  too  was  conscious  of  new 
pleasure  in  an  old  acquaintance.  He  had 
forgotten  what  a dear  little  thing  she 
was;  how  prettily  round-faced,  yet  deli- 
cate— ethereal — in  all  her  proportions ; 
with  the  kindest  eyes.  She  too  had 
grown, — by  the  mere  contact  with  Di- 
ana’s fate.  Within  her  tiny  frame,  the 
soul  of  her  had  risen  to  maternal  heights, 
embracing  and  sustaining  Diana. 

He  would  have  given  the  world  to 
question  her.  But  after  her  first  answer 
to  his  first  inquiry,  he  had  fallen  tongue- 
tied  on  the  subject  of  Diana,  and  Nigeria 
had  absorbed  conversation.  She,  on  her 
side,  wished  him  to  know  many  things, 
but  did  not  see  how  to  begin  upon  them. 

At  last  she  attempted  it. 

‘‘  You  have  heard  of  our  election?  And 
what  happened?” 

He  nodded.  His  mother  had  kept 
him  informed.  He  understood  Markham 
had  been  badly  hurt.  Was  it  really 
so  desperate? 

In  a cautious  voice,  watching  the  win- 
dow, Muriel  told  what  she  knew.  The 
recital  was  pitiful ; but  Hugh  Roughsedge 
sat  impassive,  making  no  comments.  She 
felt  that,  in  this  quarter,  the  young  man 
was  adamant. 

“ I suppose  ” — ^he  turned  his  face  from 
her — Miss  Mallory  does  not  now  go 
to  Tallyn.” 

“ No.” — She  hesitated,  looking  at  her 
companion,  a score  of  feelings  mingling 
in  her  mind.  Then  she  broke  out — But 
she  would  like  to!” 

His  startled  look  met  hers;  she  was 
dismayed  at  what  she  had  done.  Yet, 
how  not  to  give  him  warning?  — this 
loyal  young  fellow,  feeding  himself  on 
futile  hopes! 

^‘You  mean  — she  still  thinks  — of 
Markham  ?” 

“ Of  nothing  else,”  she  said,  impetu- 
ously— ‘‘of  nothing  else!” 


He  frowned  and  winced.  She  resumed. 

“ It  is  like  her — so  like  her! — isn’t  it?” 

Her  soft  pitiful  eyes,  into  which  the 
tears  had  sprung,  pressed  the  question 
on  him. 

“I  thought  there  was  a cousin — Miss 
Drake?”  he  said,  roughly. 

Mrs.  Colwood  hesitated. 

“ It  is  said  that  all  that  is  broken  off.” 

He  was  silent.  But  his  watch  was  on 
the  garden.  And  suddenly,  on  the  long 
grass  path,  Diana  appeared,  side  by  side 
with  the  Vicar.  Roughsedge  sprang  up. 
Muriel  was  arrested  by  Diana’s  face,  and 
by  something  rigid  in  the  carriage  of  the 
head.  What  had  the  Vicar  been  saying 
to  her?  she  asked  herself  angrily.  Never 
was  there  anything  less  discreet  than  the 
Vicar’s  handling  of  human  nature! — 
female  human  nature,  in  particular. 

Hugh  Roughsedge  opened  the  glass 
door,  and  went  to  meet  them.  Diana  at 
sight  of  him  gave  a bewildered  look,  as 
though  she  scarcely  knew  him, — then  a 
perfunctory  hand. 

“Captain  Roughsedge! — They  didn’t 
tell  me — ” 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you,”  said  the 
Vicar,  peremptorily,  to  Mrs.  Colwood; 
and  he  carried  her  off  round  the  comer 
of  the  house. 

Diana  gazed  after  them;  and  Rough- 
sedge  thought  he  saw  her  totter. 

“You  look  so  ill!”  he  said,  stooping 
over  her.  “ Come  and  sit  down.” 

His  boyish  nervousness  and  timidity 
left  him.  The  strong  man  emerged  and 
took  command.  He  guided  her  to  a gar- 
den seat,  under  a drooping  lime.  She 
sank  upon  the  seat,  quite  unable  to  stand; 
beckoning  him  to  stay  by  her.  So  he 
stood  near,  reluctantly  waiting;  his  heart 
contracting  at  the  sight  of  her. 

At  last  she  recovered  herself,  and 
sat  up. 

“It  was  some  bad  news,”  she  said, 
looking  at  him  piteously,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  again.  “It  is  too  bad  of  me 
to  greet  you  like  this.” 

He  took  her  hand, — and  his  own  self- 
control  broke  down.  He  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  with  a stifled  cry. 

“ Don’t — don’t  1 — ” said  Diana  helplessly. 
“Indeed — ^there  is  nothing  the  matter — 
I am  only  foolish.  It  is  so — so  good  of 
you  to  care.”  She  drew  her  hand  from 
his,  raised  it  to  her  brow,  and  draw- 
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ing  a long  breath,  pushed  back  the  hair 
from  her  face.  She  was  like  a per- 
son struggling  against  some  torturing 
restraint;  not  knowing  where  to  turn 
for  help. 

But  at  the  word  care  ” he  pulled  him- 
self together.  He  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  plunged  straight  into  his  declara- 
tion. He  went  at  it  with  the  same  reso- 
lute simplicity  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  throw  into  his  military  duty,  nor  could 
she  stop  him  in  the  least.  His  unalter- 
able affection;  his  changed  and  improved 
prospects;  a staff  appointment  at  home 
if  she  accepted  him;  the  Nigerian  post, 
if  she  refused  him: — these  things  he  put 
before  her,  in  the  natural  manly  speech 
of  a young  Englishman,  sorely  in  love, 
yet  quite  incapable  of  high  flights.'^ 
It  was  very  evident  that  he  had  pon- 
dered what  he  was  to  say  through  the 
days  and  nights  of  his  exile;  that  he 
was  doing  precisely  what  he  had  always 
planned  to  do,  and  with  his  whole  heart 
in  the  business.  She  tried  once  or  twice 
to  interrupt  him,  but  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  interrupted;  and  she  was  forced  to 
hear  it  out. 

At  the  end  she  gave  a little  gasp. 

‘‘Oh,  Hugh!” — His  name,  given  him 
for  the  first  time,  fell  so  forlornly, — it 
was  such  a breathing  out  of  trouble  and 
pity  and  despair,  that  his  heart  took 
another  and  a final  plunge  downwards. 
He  had  known  all  through  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  him;  this  tone,  this  aspect 
settled  it.  But  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  him,  tenderly  — appealing. 

“ Hugh — I shall  have  to  tell  you — but  I 
am  ashamed.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  a moment, 
— then  asked  her  why.  The  tears  rose 
brimming  in  her  eyes — ^her  hands  still 
in  his. 

“ Hugh  — I — I — have  always  loved 
Oliver  Markham — and  I — cannot  think 
of  any  one  else.  You  know  what  has 
happened 

He  saw  the  sob  swelling  in  her  white 
throat. 

“Yes!”  he  said  passionately.  “It  is 
horrible.  But  you  cannot  go  to  him — 
you  cannot  marry  him.  He  was  a cow- 
ard, when  he  should  have  stood  by  you. 
lie  cannot  claim  you  now.” 

She  withdrew  her  hands. 

“No!”  — The  passion  in  her  voice 
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matched  his  own.  “ But  I would  give 
the  world,  if  he  could — and  would!” 

There  was  a pause.  Steadily  the  wom- 
an gained  upon  her  own  weakness  and 
beat  it  down.  She  resumed. 

“ I must  tell  you — because — it  is  the 
only  way — for  us  two — ^to  be  real  friends 
again — and  I want  a friend  so  much. 
The  news  of  Oliver  is — is  terrible.  The 
Vicar  had  just  seen  Mr.  Lankester — ^who 
is  staying  there.  He  is  nearly  blind — 
and  the  pain!”  Her  hand  clenched — she 
threw  her  head  back — “ Oh ! I can^t  speak 
of  it.  And  it  may  go  on  for  years.  The 
doctors  seem  to  be  all  at  sea.  They  say 
he  ought  to  recover, — but  they  doubt 
whether  he  will.  He  has  lost  all  heart, — 
and  hope, — ^he  can’t  help  himself.  He 
lies  there  like  a log  all  day — despairing. 
And,  please — what  am  I doing  here?” 
She  turned  upon  him  impetuously,  her 
cheeks  flaming.  — “They  want  help — 
there  is  no  one.  Mrs.  Fotheringham 
hardly  ever  comes.  They  think  Lady 
Lucy  is  in  a critical  state  of  health  too. 
She  won’t  admit  it — she  does  everything 
as  usual.  But  she  is  very  frail  and  ill; 
and  it  depresses  Oliver.  And  I am  here! 
— useless — and  helpless.  Oh,  why  can’t 
I go? — why  can’t  I go?”  She  laid  her 
face  upon  her  arms,  on  the  bench,  hiding 
it  from  him;  but  he  saw  the  convulsion 
of  her  whole  frame. 

Beside  a passion  so  absolute,  and  so 
piteous,  he  felt  his  own  claim  shrink  into 
nothingness.  Impossible  even  to  give  it 
voice  again.  He  straightened  himself  in 
silence;  with  an  effort  of  the  whole  man, 
the  lover  put  on  the  friend. 

“But  you  can  go,”  he  said,  a little 
hoarsely, — “ if  you  feel  like  that.” 

She  raised  herself  suddenly. 

“How  do  I know  that  he  wants  me? 
— how  do  I know  that  he  would  even 
see  me?” 

Once  more  her  cheeks  were  crimson. 
She  had  shown  him  her  love  unveiled; 
now  he  was  to  see  her  doubt — the  shame 
that  tormented  her.  He  felt  that  it  was 
to  heal  him  she  had  spoken ; and  he  could 
do  nothing  to  repay  her.  He  could 
neither  chide  her  for  a quixotic  self- 
sacrifice,  which  might  never  be  admitted 
or  allowed,  nor  protest,  on  Markham’s 
behalf,  against  it,  for  he  knew  in  truth 
nothing  of  the  man;  least  of  all  could 
he  plead  for  himself.  He  could  only  sit. 
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staring  like  a fool,  tongue-tied;  till  Di- 
ana, mastering,  for  his  sake,  the  emotion 
to  which,  partly  also  for  his  sake,  she 
had  given  rein,  gradually  led  the  con- 
versation back  to  safer  and  cooler  ground. 
All  the  little  involuntary  arts  came  in, 
by  which  a woman  regains  command  of 
herself,  and  thereby  of  her  companion. 
Her  hat  tired  her  head;  she  removed  it, 
and  the  beautiful  hair  underneath,  falling 
into  confusion,  must  be  put  in  its  place 
by  skilled  instinctive  fingers,  every  move- 
ment answering  to  a similar  self-restrain- 
ing effort  in  the  mind  within.  She  dried 
her  tears ; she  drew  closer  the  black  scarf 
round  the  shoulders  of  her  white  dress; 
she  straightened  the  violets  at  her  belt, — 
MuriePs  midday  gift:  — till  he  beheld 
her,  white  and  suffering  indeed,  but  love- 
ly, and  composed, — queen  of  herself. 

She  made  him  talk  of  his  adventures, 
and  he  obeyed  her,  partly  to  help  her  in 
the  struggle  he  perceived,  partly  because 
in  the  position — beneath  and  beyond  all 
hope — to  which  she  had  reduced  him,  it 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  save 
anything  out  of  the  wreck.  And  she 
bravely  responded.  She  could  and  did 
lend  him  enough  of  her  mind  to  make  it 
worth  his  while.  A friend  should  not 
come  home  to  her  from  perils  of  land  and 
sea,  and  find  her  ungrateful, — a niggard 
of  sympathy  and  praise. 

So  that  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roughsedge 
appeared,  and  Muriel  returned  with  them, 
Mrs.  Roughsedge,  all  on  edge  with  anx- 
iety. could  make  very  little  of  what  had 
— what  must  have — occurred.  Diana, 
carved  in  white  wax,  but  for  the  sensitive 
involuntary  movements  of  lip  and  eye- 
brow, was  listening  to  a description  of 
an  English  embassy  sent  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  most  recently 
conquered  province  of  Nigeria.  The 
embassy  took  the  news  of  peace  and  Im- 
perial rule  to  a country  devastated  the 
year  before  by  the  most  hideous  of  slave- 
raids.  The  road  it  marched  by  was 
strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  slaves;  had 
been  so  strewn  probably  for  thousands 
of  years.  ‘‘  One  night,  my  horse  trod 
unawares  on  two  skeletons — ^women — 
locked  in  each  other^s  arms,”  said  Hugh; 

scores  of  others  round  them.  In  the 
evening,  we  camped  at  a village  where 
every  able-bodied  male  had  been  killed 
the  year  before — ” 
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Shot  f ” asked  the  Doctor. 

^ Oh  dear,  no ! That  would  have  been 
to  waste  ammunition.  A limb  was  hacked 
off,  and  they  bled  to  death.” 

His  mother  was  looking  at  the  speaker 
with  all  her  eyes;  but  she  did  not  hear  a 
word  he  said.  Was  he  pale,  or  not? 

Diana  shuddered. 

And  that  is  stopped — for  ever  ?”  Her 
eyes  were  on  the  speaker. 

^As  long  as  our  flag  flies  thm^e,”  said 
the  soldier,  simply. 

Her  look  kindled.  For  a moment  she 
was  the  shadow,  the  beautiful  shadow 
of  her  old  Imperialist  self,  the  proud  dis- 
interested lover  of  her  country. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

"Don’t  forget  the  gin — and  the  gin- 
traders  on  the  other  side.  Master  Hugh.” 

" They  don’t  show  their  noses  in  the 
new  provinces,”  said  the  young  man 
quietly;  "we  shall  straighten  that  out 
too,  in  the  long  run, — ^you’ll  see.” 

But  Diana  had  ceased  to  listen.  Mrs. 
Roughsedge,  turning  towards  her,  and 
with  increasing  foreboding,  saw,  as  it 
were,  the  cloud  of  an  inward  agony,  sud- 
denly recalled,  creep  upon  the  fleeting 
brightness  of  her  look,  as  the  evening 
shade  mounts  upon  and  captures  a sunlit 
hillside.  The  mother,  in  spite  of  her 
native  optimism,  had  never  cherished 
any  real  hope  of  her  son’s  success.  But 
neither  had  she  expected,  on  the  other 
side,  a certainty  so  immediate,  and  so 
unqualified.  She  saw  before  her  no  set- 
tled or  resigned  grief.  The  Tallyn  trag- 
edy had  transformed  what  had  been  al- 
most a recovered  serenity,  a restored  and 
patient  equilibrium,  into  something  vio- 
lent, tumultuous,  unstable, — prophesying 
action.  But  what — ^poor  child! — could 
the  action  be  t 

"Poor  Hugh!”  said  Mrs.  Roughsedge 
to  her  husband  on  their  return,  as  she 
stood  beside  him,  in  his  study.  Her 
voice  was  low,  for  Hugh  had  only  just 
gone  up-stairs,  and  the  little  house  was 
thinly  built. 

The  Doctor  rubbed  his  nose  thought- 
fully,— and  then  looked  round  him  for 
a cigarette. 

"Yes,”  he  said  slowly;  "but  he  en- 
joyed his  walk  home.” 

" Henry!” 

Hugh  had  walked  back  to  the  village 
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with  Mrs.  Colwood,  who  had  an  errand 
there,  and  it  was  true  that  he  had  talked 
much  to  her  out  of  ear-shot  of  his  par- 
ents, and  had  taken  a warm  farewell  of 
her  at  the  end. 

^‘Why  am  I to  be  ^ Henry ’-ed  in- 
quired the  Doctor,  beginning  on  his 
cigarette. 

“ Because  you  must  know,”  said  his 
wife  in  an  energetic  whisper,  that  Hugh 
had  almost  certainly  proposed  to  Miss 
Mallory  before  we  arrived,  and  she  had 
refused  him!” 

The  Doctor  meditated. 

^‘I  still  say  that  Hugh  enjoyed  his 
walk,”  he  repeated; — ‘^I  trust  he  will 
have  others  of  the  same  kind — ^with  the 
same  person.” 

Henry — you  are  really  incorrigible !” 
cried  his  wife.  *‘How  you  can  make 
jokes — on  such  a things — ^with  that  girl’s 
face  before  you!” — 

Not  at  all,”  said  the  Doctor,  protest- 
ing,— ‘‘I  am  not  making  jokes,  Patricia. 
But  what  you  women  never  will  under- 
stand, is,  that  it  was  not  a woman,  but 
a man  that  wrote — 

If  she  be  not  fair  to  me — 

What  care  I ” — 

Henry !”  and  his  wife,  beside  herself, 
tried  to  stop  his  mouth  with  her  hand. 

^‘All  right — ^I  won’t  finish,”  said  the 
Doctor,  placidly  disengaging  himself. 
**  But  let  me  assure  you,  Patricia, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  that  that  is  a 
male  sentiment.  I quite  agree  that  no 
nice  woman  could  have  written  it.  But 
then  Hugh  is  not  a nice  woman — nor 
am  I.” 

‘‘I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  her!” 
said  his  wife  reproachfully. 

‘^Miss  Mallory?  I adore  her.  But  to 
tell  the  truth,  Patricia — I want  a daugh- 
ter-in-law — and  — and  grandchildren,” 
added  the  Doctor  deliberately,  stretching 
out  his  long  limbs  to  the  fire.  I admit 
that  my  remarks  may  be  quite  irrele- 
vant and  ridiculous — but  I repeat  that 
— in  spite  of  everything — Hugh  enjoyed 
his  walk.” 

One  October  evening,  a week  later. 
Lady  Lucy  sat  waiting  for  Sir  James 
Chide,  at  Tallyn  Hall.  Sir  James  had 
invited  himself  to  dine  and  sleep,  and 
Lady  Lucy  was  expecting  him,  in  the  up- 


stairs sitting-room,  a medley  of  French 
clocks  and  china  figures,  where  she  gen- 
erally sat  now,  in  order  to  be  within 
quick  and  easy  reach  of  Oliver. 

She  was  reading,  or  pretending  to  read 
by  the  fire,  listening  all  the  time  for  the 
sound  of  the  carriage  outside.  Mean- 
while the  silence  of  the  immense  house 
oppressed  her.  It  was  broken  only  by  the 
chiming  of  a carillon  clock  in  the  hall 
below.  The  little  tune  it  played,  fatuous- 
ly gray,  teased  her  more  insistently  each 
time  she  heard  it.  It  must  really  be 
removed.  She  wondered  Oliver  had  not 
already  complained  of  it. 

A number  of  household  and  estate 
worries  oppressed  her  thoughts.  How 
was  she  to  cope  with  them?  Capable  as 
she  was,  John”  had  always  been  there 
to  advise  her,  in  emergency, — or  Oliver. 
She  suspected  the  house-steward  of  dis- 
honesty. And  the  agent  of  the  estate 
had  brought  her  that  morning  com- 
plaints of  the  head  gamekeeper  that  were 
most  disquieting.  What  did  they  want 
with  gamekeepers  now?  Who  would  ever 
shoot  at  Tallyn  again?  With  impa- 
tience she  felt  herself  entangled  in  the 
endless  machinery  of  wealth  and  the 
pleasures  of  wealth,  so  easy  to  set  in  mo- 
tion, and  BO  difficult  to  stop,  even  when 
all  the  savor  has  gone  out  of  it.  She 
was  a tired,  broken  woman,  with  an  in- 
valid son;  and  the  management  of  her 
great  property,  in  which  her  capacities 
and  abilities  had  taken  for  so  long  an 
imperious  and  instinctive  delight,  had 
become  a mere  burden.  She  longed  to 
creep  into  some  quiet  place,  alone  with 
Oliver,  out  of  reach  of  this  army  of 
servants  and  dependents,  these  impassive 
and  unresponsive  faces. 

The  crunching  of  the  carriage  wheels 
on  the  gravel  outside  gave  her  a start 
of  something  like  pleasure.  Among  the 
old  friends  there  was  no  one  now  she 
cared  so  much  to  see  as  Sir  James  Chide. 
Sir  James  had  lately  left  Parliament  and 
politics,  and  had  taken  a judgeship.  She 
understood  that  he  had  lost  interest  in 
politics  after  and  in  consequence  of  John 
Ferrier’s  death;  and  she  knew  of  course 
that  he  had  refused  the  Attorney- 
Generalship,  on  the  ground  of  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  his  old  friend  and 
chief.  During  the  month  of  Oliver’s 
second  election,  moreover,  she  had  been 
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very  conscious  of  Sir  James’s  hostility 
to  her  son.  Intercourse  between  him  and 
Tallyn  had  practically  ceased. 

Since  the  accident,  however,  he  had 
been  kind — very  kind. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sir  James  was 
announced.  She  greeted  him  with  a 
tremulous  and  fluttering  warmth  that  for 
a moment  embarrassed  her  visitor,  ac- 
customed to  the  old  excess  of  manner 
and  dignity,  wherewith  she  kept  her  lit- 
tle world  in  awe.  He  saw,  too,  that  the 
havoc  wrought  by  age  and  grief  had 
gone  forward  rapidly  since  he  had  seen 
her  last. 

I am  afraid  there  is  no  better  news 
of  Oliver?”  he  said  gravely,  as  ho  sat 
down  beside  her. 

She  shook  her  head. 

‘‘  We  are  in  despair.  Nothing  touch- 
es the  pain  but  morphia.  And  he  has 
lost  heart  himself  so  much  during  the 
last  fortnight.” 

“You  have  had  any  fi-esh  opinion?” 

“Yes.  The  last  man  told  me  he  still 
believed  the  injury  was  curable — but  that 
Oliver  must  do  a great  deal  for  himself. 
And  that  he  seems  incapable  of  doing. 
It  is  of  course  the  shock  to  the  nerves, 
and — the  general — disappointment — ” 

Her  voice  shook.  She  stared  into 
the  fire. 

“You  mean — about  politics?''  said  Sir 
James,  after  a pause. 

“ Yes.  Whenever  I speak  cheerfully 
to  him,  he  asks  me  what  there  is  to  live 
for.  He  has  been  driven  out  of  politics — 
by  a conspiracy — ” 

Sir  James  moved  impatiently. 

“ With  health — he  would  soon  recover 
everything,”  he  said,  rather  shortly. 

She  made  no  reply,  and  her  shrunken 
faded  look — as  of  one  with  no  energy  for 
hope — again  roused  his  pity. 

“ Tell  me,”  he  said,  bending  towards 
her, — “ I don’t  ask  from  idle  curiosi- 
ty— but — ^has  there  been  any  truth  in 
the  rumor  of  Oliver’s  engagement  to 
Miss  Drake?” 

Lady  Lucy  raised  her  head  sharply. 
The  light  came  back  to  her  eyes. 

“ She  wa*s  engaged  to  him, — and  three 
weeks  after  his  accident  she  threw  him 
over.” 

Sir  James  made  a sound  of  amaze- 
ment. Lady  Lucy  went  on — 

“ She  left  him  and  me  barely  a fort- 


night afterwards — to  go  to  a big  country- 
house  party  in  the  north.  That  will 
show  you — what  she’s  made  of.  Theu 
she  wrote — a hypocritical  letter — ^putting 
it  on  him,  lie  must  not  be  agitated,  nor 
feel  her  any  burden  upon  him;  so  for 
his  sake — she  broke  it  off.  Of  cours*? 
they  were  to  he  cousins  and  friends 
again  just  as  before.  She  had  arranged 
it  all  to  her  own  satisfaction, — and  was 
meanwhile  flirting  desperately — as  we 
heard  from  various  i)eople  in  the  north— 
with  Lord  Philip  Darcy.  Oliver  showeil 
me  her  letter — and  at  last  told  me  the 
w^holc  story.  I i)ersuaded  him  not  to 
answer  it.  A fortnight  ago — she  wrote 
again — proposing  to  come  back  here — to 
^ look  after  ’ us — poor  things ! This  time, 
I replied. — She  would  like  Tallyn,  no 
doubt,  as  a place  of  retreat,  should  other 
plans  fail;  but  it  will  not  be  open  to  her!" 

Tt  was  not  energy  now — ^vindictive 
energy — that  was  lacking  to  the  person- 
ality before  him! 

“ An  odious  young  woman,”  exclaimed 
Sir  James,  lifting  hands  and  eyebrows. 
“ I am  afraid  I always  thought  so,— 
saving  your  presence.  Lady  Lucy,  How- 
ever, she  will  want  a retreat;  for  her 
plans — in  the  quarter  you  name — ^have 
not  a chance  of  success.” 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  it!”  said  Lady 
Lucy,  still  erect* and  flushed.  “What  do 
you  know?” 

“ Simply  that  Lord  Philip  is  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  marry  her,  having,  I 
imagine,  views  in  quite  other  quarters: 
— so  I am  told.  But  he  is  the  least 
scrupulous  of  men — and  no  doubt  if,  at 
Eastham,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
— ^ what  mother’s  son  ’ — et  cetera.  Only, 
if  she  imagined  herself  to  have  caught 
him — such  an  old  and  hardened  stager! 
— in  a week — her  abilities  are  less  than 
I supposed.” 

“ Alicia’s  self-conceit  was  always  her 
weak  point.” 

But,  as  she  spoke,  the  force  imparted 
by  resentment  died  away.  Lady  Lucy 
sank  back  in  her  chair. 

“ And  Oliver  felt  it  very  much  ?”  asked 
Sir  James,  after  a pause,  his  shrewd  eyes 
upon  her. 

“ He  was  wounded,  of  course, — he  has 
been  more  depressed  since, — but  I have 
never  believed  that  he  was  in  love 
witli  her.” 
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Sir  James  did  not  pursue  the  subject, 
but  the  vivacity  of  the  glance  bent  now 
on  the  fire,  now  on  his  companion,  be- 
trayed the  marching  thoughts  behind. 

‘‘Will  Oliver  see  me  this  evening?”  he 
inquired  presently. 

“ I hope  so.  He  promised  me  to  make 
the  effort.” 

A servant  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
Oliver’s  valet. 

“Please  my  lady,  Mr.  Markham  wish- 
ed me  to  say  he  was  afraid  he  would  not 
be  strong  enough  to  see  Sir  James  Obide 
to-night.  He  is  very  sorry — and  would 
Sir  James  be  kind  enough  to  come  and 
see  him  after  breakfast  to-morrow?” 

Lady  Lucy  threw  up  her  hands  in  a 
little  gesture  of  despair.  Then  she  rose, 
and  went  to  speak  to  the  servant  in 
the  doorway. 

When  she  returned,  she  looked  whiter 
and  more  shrivelled  than  before. 

“Is  he  worse  to-night?”  asked  Sir 
James  gently. 

“It  is  the  pain,”  she  said,  in  a muf- 
fled voice ; “ and  we  can’t  touch  it — 
yet.  He  mustn’t  have  any  more  mor- 
phia— yet.” 

She  sat  down  once  more.  Sir  James, 
the  best  of  gossips,  glided  off  into  talk 
of  London,  and  of  old  common  friends, 
trying  to  amuse  and  distract  her.  But 
he  realized  tliat  she  scarcely  listened  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  talking  to  a woman 
whose  life  was  being  ground  away  be- 
tween a last  affection  and  the  torment 
it  had  power  to  cause  her.  A new  Lady 
Lucy,  indeed!  Had  any  one  ever  dared 
to  pity  her  before? 

Meanwhile,  five  miles  off,  a girl  whom 
he  loved  as  a daughter  was  eating  her 
heart  out  for  sorrow,  over  this  mother 
and  son;  consumed,  as  he  guessed,  with 
the  wild  desire  to  offer  them,  in  any 
sacrificial  mode  they  pleased,  her  youth 
and  her  sweet  self.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other he  had  found  out  that  Hugh 
Roughsedge  had  been  sent  about  his  busi- 
ness, of  course  with  all  the  usual  soften- 
ing formul.T. 

And  now  there  was  a kind  of  mute 
conflict  going  on  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Col  wood  on  the  one  side — and  Di- 
ana on  the  other  side. 

No,  she  should  not  spend  and  waste 
her  youth  in  the  vain  attempt  to  mend 
this  house  of  tragedy! — it  was  not  to  be 


tolerated — not  to  be  thought  of.  She 
would  suffer,  but  she  would  get  over  it; 
and  Oliver  would  probably  die.  Sooner 
or  later  she  would  begin  life  afresh,  if 
only  he  was  able  to  stand  between  her 
and  the  madness  in  her  heart. 

But,  as  he  sat  there,  looking  at  Lady 
Lucy,  he  realized  that  it  might  have  been 
better  for  his  powers  and  efficacy  as  a 
counsellor  if  he  too  had  held  aloof  from 
this  house  of  pain. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

IT  was  about  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

Lankester  had  said  good  night  to 
Lady  Lucy  and  Sir  James,  and  had 
slipped  back  again  to  Markham’s  room. 
Markham  had  barred  his  door  that  eve- 
ning against  both  his  mother  and  Sir 
James.  But  Lankester  was  not  excluded. 

Off  and  on,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
Parliamentary  work,  he  had  been  staying 
at  Tallyn  for  some  days.  Generally 
speaking  it  was  impossible  to  lure  Ro- 
land Lankester  from  the  East  End  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  lived  in 
lodgings  in  Poplar,  and  was  courted  by 
great  ladies  and  the  country  houses,  be- 
cause of  a certain  charm,  a certain  wit, 
a certain  spiritual  force,  which  belonged 
to  him.  He  flouted  and  refused  the  great 
ladies, — ^with  a smile  however,  that  gave 
no  offence;  and  he  knew,  notwithstand- 
ing, everybody  that  he  wished  to  know. 
Occasionally,  as  now,  he  made  quiet 
spaces  in  his  life  and  disappeared  from 
London,  for  days,  or  weeks.  When  he 
reappeared,  it  was  generally  with  a bat- 
tered and  exhausted  air,  as  of  one  from 
whom  virtue  has  gone  out. 

He  was  a mystic,  in  a secular  way: 
very  difficult  to  class  religiously;  though 
he  called  himself  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Lady  Lucy,  who  was 
of  Quaker  extraction,  recognized  in  his 
ways  and  phrases  echoes  from  the  meet- 
ings and  influences  of  her  youth.  But, 
in  reality,  he  was  self-taught  and  self- 
formed,  on  the  lines  of  an  Evangelical 
tradition,  which  had  owed  something,  a 
couple  of  generations  back,  among  his 
Danish  forebears,  to  the  influence  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  This  tradition 
had  not  only  been  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
beloved  and  saintly  mother;  it  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  man’s  inmost  forces. 
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What  he  believed  in,  with  all  mystics, 
was  prayer, — an  intimate  and  ineffable 
communion  between  the  heart  and  God. 
Lying  half  asleep  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons benches,  or  strolling  on  the  Ter- 
race, he  pursued  often  an  inner  existence, 
from  which  he  could  spring  in  a moment 
to  full  mundane  life, — arguing  passion- 
ately for  some  Socialist  proposal,  scath- 
ing an  opponent,  or  laughing  and  rag- 
ging” with  a group  of  friends,  like  a 
schoolboy  on  an  exeat.  But  whatever  he 
did.  an  atmosphere  went  with  him  that 
made  him  beloved.  He  was  extremely 
poor,  and  wrote  for  his  living.  His  opin- 
ions won  the  scorn  of  moderate  men; 
and  every  year  his  influence  in  Parlia- 
ment,— on  both  sides  of  the  House, — and 
with  the  Labor  party,  increased.  He 
came  to  Tallyn  with  the  shabbiest  of 
carpetbags,  and  rarely  dressed  for  din- 
ner. But  every  servant  in  the  house 
marked  and  befriended  him.  On  the 
staircase  near  his  room  some  young  foot- 
man, or  odd  boy,  was  generally  to  be 
found  hanging  about,  on  the  chance  of 
doing  him  a service. 

When  he  entered  Markham’s  room  he 
found  the  invalid  asleep  under  the  in- 
fluence of  morphia.  The  valet,  a young 
fellow,  was  noiselessly  putting  things 
straight.  Lankester  noticed  that  he 
looked  pale. 

“ A bad  time  ?”  he  said  in  a whis- 
per, standing  beside  the  carefully  regu- 
lated spinal  couch  on  which  Markham 
was  sleeping. 

‘‘Awful,  sir.  He  was  fair  beside  him- 
self till  we  gave  him  the  morphia.” 

“ Is  there  anybody  sitting  up  ?” 

“ No.  He’ll  be  quiet  now  for  six  or 
seven  hours.  I shall  be  in  the  next 
room.” 

The  young  man  spoke  wearily.  It 
was  clear  that  the  moral  strain  of 
what  he  had  just  seen  had  weighed 
upon  him  as  much  as  the  fatigue  of 
the  day’s  attendance. 

“Come!”  said  Lankester,  looking  at 
him.  “You  want  a good  night.  Go  to 
my  room.  I’ll  lie  down  there.”  He 
pointed  to  Markham’s  bedroom,  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  valet,  while  the  master, 
for  the  sake  of  space  and  cheerfulness, 
had  been  moved  into  the  sitting-room. 
The  servant  hesitated,  protested,  and  was 
at  last  persuaded,  being  well  aware  of 


Markham’s  liking  for  this  queer,  service- 
able being. 

Lankester  took  various  directions  from 
him,  and  packed  him  off.  Then,  instead 
of  going  to  the  adjoining  room,  he  chose 
a chair  beside  a shaded  lamp,  and  said 
to  himself  that  he  would  sleep  by  the  fire. 

Presently  the  huge  house  sank  into  a 
silence  even  more  profound  than  that  in 
which  it  was  now  steeped  by  day.  A 
cold  autumn  wind  blew  round  about  it. 
After  midnight  the  wind  dropped,  and 
the  temperature  with  it.  The  first  severe 
frost  laid  its  grip  on  forest,  and  down, 
and  garden.  Silently  the  dahlias  and  the 
roses  died ; the  leaves  shrivelled  and 
blackened,  and  a cold  and  glorious  moon 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  summer. 

Lankester  dozed  and  woke,  keeping  up 
the  fire,  and  wrapping  himself  in  an 
eider-down,  with  which  the  valet  had 
provided  him.  In  the  small  hours,  he 
walked  across  the  room  to  look  at 
Markham.  He  was  lying  still  and 
breathing  heavily.  His  thick  fair  hair, 
always  slightly  gray  from  the  time  he 
was  thirty,  had  become  much  grayer  of 
late;  the  thin  handsome  face  was  drawn 
and  damp,  the  eyes  cavernous,  the  lips 
bloodless.  Even  in  sleep,  his  asi)ect 
showed  what  he  had  suffered. 

Poor,  poor  old  fellow! 

Lankester’s  whole  being  softened  into 
pity.  Yet  he  had  no  illusions  as  to  the 
man  before  him  — a man  of  inferior 
morale  and  weak  will,  incapable  indeed 
of  the  clever  brutalities  by  which  the 
wicked  flourish;  incapable  also  of  virtues 
that  must,  after  all,  be  tolerably  common, 
or  the  world  would  run  much  more  lamely 
than  it  does.  Straight,  honorable,  un- 
selfish fellows — Lankester  knew  scores  of 
them,  rich  and  poor,  clever  and  slow,  who 
could  and  did  pass  the  tests  of  life  with- 
out flinching;  who  could  produce  in  any 
society — as  politicians  or  greengrocers — 
an  impression  of  uprightness  and  power, 
an  effect  of  character,  that  Markham,  for 
all  his  ability,  had  never  produced,  or, 
in  the  long  run,  and  as  he  came  to  be 
known,  had  never  sustained. 

Well,  what  then?  In  the  man  looking 
down  on  Markham,  not  a tinge  of  Phari- 
saic condemnation  mingled  with  the 
strange  clearness  of  his  judgment.  What 
are  we  all — the  best  of  us?  Lankester 
had  not  parted,  like  the  majority  of  his 
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contemporaries,  with  the  sense  of  sin.” 
A vivid,  spiritual  imagination,  trained  for 
years  on  prayer  and  reverie,  showed  him 
the  world  and  human  nature — ^his  own 
first  and  foremost — everywhere  flecked 
and  stained  with  evil.  For  the  man  of 
religion,  the  difference  between  saint  and 
sinner  has  never  been  as  sharp  as  for 
the  man  of  the  world ; it  is  for  the  differ- 
ence between  holiness  and  sin  that  he  re- 
serves his  passion.  And  the  stricken  or 
repentant  sinner  is  at  all  times  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  the  men  who  need 
no  repentance.” 

Moreover,  it  is  in  men  like  Lankester 
that  the  ascetic  temper  common  to  all 
ages  and  faiths  is  peri)etually  reproduced, 
the  temper  which  makes  of  suffering  itself 
a divine  and  sacred  thing — the  symbol  of 
a mystery.  In  his  own  pity  for  this 
emaciated  arrested  youth,  he  read  the 
pledge  of  a Divine  sympathy,  the  secret 
voice  of  a God  suffering  for  and  with 
man,  which,  in  its  myriad  forms,  is  the 
primeval  faith  of  the  race.  Where  a 
thinker  of  another  type  would  have  seen 
mere  aimless  waste  and  mutilation,  this 
Evangelical  optimist  bared  the  head,  and 
bent  the  knee.  The  spot  whereon  he  stood 
was  holy  ground;  and  above  this  piteous 
sleeper,  heavenly  dominations,  prince- 
doms, powers,  hung  in  watch. 

He  sank  indeed  upon  his  knees  beside 
the  sleeper.  In  the  intense  and  mystical 
concentration,  which  the  habit  of  his  life 
had  taught  him,  the  prayer  to  which 
he  committed  himself  took  a marvellous 
range,  without  ever  losing  its  detail,  its 
poignancy.  The  pain,  moral  and  phys- 
ical, of  man — pain  of  the  savage,  the 
slave,  the  child;  the  miseries  of  in- 
numerable persons  he  had  known,  whose 
stories  had  been  confided  to  him,  whose 
fates  he  had  shared;  the  anguish  of  ir- 
reparable failure,  of  missed,  untasted 
joy;  agonies,  brutal  or  obscure,  of  nerve 
and  brain! — ^his  mind  and  soul  surren- 
dered themselves  to  these  impressions, 
shook  under  the  storm  and  scourge  of 
them.  His  prayer  was  not  his  own;  it 
seemed  to  be  the  Spirit  wrestling  with 
Itself,  and  rending  his  own  weak  life. 

He  drew  nearer  to  Markham,  resting 
his  forehead  on  the  bed.  The  firelight 
threw  the  shadow  of  his  gaunt  kneeling 
figure  on  the  white  walls.  And  at  last, 
after  the  struggle,  there  seemed  to  be 
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an  effluence — a descending,  invading  love 
—Overflowing  his  own  being — enwrapping 
the  sufferer  before  him — silencing  the 
clamor  of  a weeping  world.  And  the  dual 
mind  of  the  modern,  even  in  Lankester, 
wavered  between  the  two  explanations; — 

‘‘It  is  myself,”  said  the  critical  intel- 
lect, “the  intensification  and  projection 
of  myself.” — It  is  Oodr  replied  the  soul. 

Markham  meanwhile,  as  the  morning 
drew  on,  and  as  the  veil  of  morphia  be- 
tween him  and  reality  grew  thinner,  was 
aware  of  a dream  slowly  drifting  into 
consciousness;  of  an  experience  that  grew 
more  vivid  as  it  progressed.  Some  one 
was  in  the  room ; he  moved  uneasily,  lift- 
ed his  head,  and  saw  indistinctly  a figure 
in  the  shadows  standing  near  the  smoul- 
dering fire.  It  was  not  his  servant;  and 
suddenly  his  dream  mingled  with  what 
he  saw,  and  his  heart  began  to  throb. 

“Ferrier!”  he  called  under  his  breath. 

The  figure  turned,  but  in  his  blindness 
and  semi-consciousness  he  did  not  recog- 
nize it. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you,”  he  said  in 
the  same  guarded,  half-whispered  voice. 

“ Of  course  I had  no  right  to  do  it,  but — ” 

His  voice  dropped  and  his  eyelids  closed. 

Lankester  advanced  from  the  fire.  He 
saw  Markham  was  not  really  awake,  and 
he  dreaded  to  rouse  him  completely  lest 
it  should  only  be  to  the  consciousness  of 
pain.  He  stooped  over  him  gently,  and 
spoke  his  name. 

“ Yes,”  said  Markham,  murmuring, 
without  opening  his  eyes.  “ There’s  no 
need  for  you  to  rub  it  in.  I behaved  like 
a beast,  and  Barrington — ” 

The  voice  became  inarticulate  again. 

The  prostration  and  pallor  of  the  speaker, 
the  feebleness  of  the  tone — nothing  could 
have  been  more  pitiful.  An  idea  rushed 
upon  Lankester.  He  again  bent  over 
the  bed. 

“ Don’t  think  of  it  any  more,”  he  said. 

“It’s  forgotten!” 

A slight  and  ghastly  smile  showed  on 
Markham’s  lip  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes. 
“Forgotten!  No,  by  Jove!”  Then  after 
an  uneasy  movement  he  said  in  a stronger 
and  irritable  voice,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  another  region  of  consciousness : 

“ It  would  have  been  l>etter  to  have 
burnt  the  paper.  One  can’t  get  away 
from  the  thing.  It — it  disturbs  me — ” 
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What  paper  said  Lankester  cloee  to 
the  dreamer’s  ear. 

“ The  Herald said  Markham  im- 
patiently. 

Where  is  it 

“ In  that  cabinet  by  the  fire.” 

Shall  I bum  itr 

Yes — don’t  bother  me !”  Evidently  he 
now  thought  he  was  speaking  to  his  valet, 
and  a moan  of  pain  escaped  him.  Lan- 
kester walked  over  to  tlie  cabinet  and 
opened  the  top  drawer.  He  saw  a folded 
newspaper  lying  within  it.  After  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  he  lifted  it,  and  per- 
ceived by  the  light  of  the  night-lamp  that 
it  was  the  Herald  of  August  2 — ^the 
famous  number  issued  on  the  morning  of 
Ferrier’s  death.  All  the  story  of  the  com- 
municated article  and  the  ‘^Barrington 
letter  ” ran  through  his  mind.  He  stood 
debating  with  himself,  shaken  by  emo- 
tion. Then  he  deliberately  took  the  paper 
to  the  fire,  stirred  the  coals,  and,  tearing 
up  the  paper,  burnt  it  piece  by  piece. 

After  it  was  done  he  walked  back  to 
Markham’s  side.  “ I have  burnt  the  pa- 
per,” he  said,  kneeling  down  by  him. 

Markham,  who  was  breathing  lightly 
with  occasional  twitchings  of  the  brow, 
took  no  notice.  But  after  a minute  he 
said  in  a steady  yet  thrilling  voice : 

“Ferrier!” 

Silence. 

“Ferrierl”  The  tone  of  the  repeated 
word  brought  the  moisture  to  Lankester’s 
eyes.  He  took  the  dreamer’s  hand  in  his, 
pressing  it.  Markham  returned  the 
pressure,  first  strongly,  again  more  feebly. 
Then  a wave  of  narcotic  sleep  returned 
upon  him,  and  he  seemed  to  sink  into 
it  profoundly. 

Next  morning,  as  Markham,  after 
dressing,  was  lying  moodily  and  ex- 
hausted on  his  pillows,  he  suddenly  said 
to  his  servant: 

“ I want  something  out  of  that  cabinet 
by  the  fire.” 

“ Yes,  sir.”  The  man  moved  toward 
it  obediently. 

“ Find  a newspaper  in  the  top  drawer, 
folded  up  small — on  the  right-hand  side.” 

Richard  looked. 

am  sorry,  sir,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  drawer  at  all.” 

“Nonsense!’  said  Markham  angrily. 
“ You’ve  got  the  wrong  drawer!” 


The  whole  cabinet  was  searched  to  no 
purpose.  Markham  grew  very  pale.  He 
must  of  course  have  destroyed  the  paper 
himself,  and  his  illness  had  effaced  hb; 
memory  of  the  act,  as  of  other  things. 
Yet  he  could  not  shake  off  an  impression 
of  mystery.  Twice  now,  weeks  after  Fer- 
rier’s death,  he  seemed  to  have  been  in 
Ferrier’a  living  presence,  under  conditions 
very  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  dream. 
He  could  only  remind  himself  how  easily 
the  brain  plays  tricks  upon  a man  in 
his  state. 

After  breakfast  Sir  James  Chide  was 
admitted.  But  Oliver  was  now  in  the 
state  of  obsession,  when  the  whole  being, 
already  conscious  of  a certain  degree  of 
pain,  dreads  the  approach  of  a much  in- 
tenser  form, — Shears  it  as  the  footfall  of 
a beast  of  prey,  drawing  nearer  room 
by  room,  and  can  tliink  of  nothing  eke, 
but  the  suffering  it  foresees,  and  the 
narcotic  which  those  about  him  deal  out 
to  him  so  grudgingly,  rousing  in  him, 
the  while,  a secret  and  silent  fury.  He 
answered  Sir  J ames  in  monosyllables, 
lying,  dressed,  upon  his  sofa;  the  neural- 
gic portion  of  the  spine  packed  and  cush- 
ioned from  any  possible  friction;  his 
forehead  drawn  and  frowning. 

Sir  James  shrank  from  asking  him 
about  himself.  But  it  was  useless  to 
talk  of  politics ; Oliver  made  no  response, 
and  was  evidently  no  longer  abreast  even 
of  the  newspapers. 

“ Does  your  man  read  you  the  Timesf” 
asked  Sir  James,  noticing  that  it  lay  un- 
opened beside  him. 

Oliver  nodded.  “ There  was  a dreadful 
being,  my  mother  found  a fortnight  ago, 
— I got  rid  of  him.” 

He  had  evidently  not  strength  to  be 
more  explicit.  But  Sir  James  had  heard 
from  Lady  Lucy  of  the  failure  of  her 
secretarial  attempt. 

“ I hear  they  talk  of  moving  you  for 
the  winter.” 

“ They  taBc  of  it.  I shell  oppose  it.” 

“I  hope  not! — ^for  Lady  Lucy^s  sake. 
She  is  80  hopeful  about  it,  and  she 
is  not  fit  herself  to  spend  the  winter 
in  England.” 

“My  mother  must  go,”  said  Oliver, 
closing  his  eyes. 

“ She  will  never  leave  you.” 

Markham  made  no  reply;  then,  without 
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unclosing  his  eyes  again,  he  said  between 
his  teeth — What  is  the  use  of  going 
from  one  hell  to  another  hell — through  a 
third — which  is  the  worst  of  all 

^^You  dread  the  journey?”  said  Sir 
James,  gently.  ‘^But  there  are  ways 
and  means.” 

No !”  Oliver^s  voice  was  sudden  and 
loud. — ‘‘  There  are  none ! — that  make  any 
difference.” 

Sir  James  was  left  i)erplexed,  cudgel- 
ling his  brains  as  to  what  to  attempt 
next.  It  was  Markham  however  who 
broke  the  silence.  With  his  dimmed 
sight,  he  looked,  at  last,  intently,  at 
his  companion. 

Is — is  Miss  Mallory  still  at  Beech- 
cote?” 

Sir  James  moved  involuntarily. 

Yes,  certainly.” 

You  see  a great  deal  of  her?” 

I do — I — ” Sir  J ames  cleared  his 
throat  a little.  I look  upon  her  as  my 
adopted  daughter.” 

I should  like  to  be  remembered 
to  her.” 

You  shall  be,”  said  Sir  James,  rising. 

I will  give  her  your  message.  Mean- 
while, may  I tell  Lady  Lucy  that  you 
feel  a little  easier  this  morning?” 

Oliver  slowly  and  sombrely  shook  his 
head.  Then,  however,  he  made  a vis- 
ible effort. 

But  I want  to  see  her.  Will  you 
tell  her  ?” 

Lady  Lucy  however  was  already  in  the 
room.  Probably  she  had  heard  the  mes- 
sage from  the  open  doorway  where  she 
often  hovered.  Oliver  held  out  his  hand 
to  her,  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  him. 
She  asked  him  a few  low-voiced  questions, 
to  which  ho  mostly  answered  by  a shake 
of  the  head.  Then  she  attempted  some 
ordinary  conversation,  during  which  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  sick  man  wished 
to  Ik?  left  alone. 

She  and  Sir  James  retreated  to  her 
sitting-room,  and  there  Lady  Lucy,  sit- 
ting helplessly  by  the  fire,  brushed 
away  some  tears  of  which  she  was  only 
half  conscious.  Sir  James  walked  up 
and  down, — coming  at  last  to  a stop 
l>eside  her— 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  as  much  a 
moral  as  a physical  breakdown.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  take  him  out  of  him- 
self?— give  him  fresh  heart?” 


“ We  have  tried  everything — suggested 
everything.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
rouse  him  to  make  an  effort.” 

Sir  James  resumed  his  walk, — only  to 
come  to  another  stop. 

Do  you  know — that  he  just  now — sent 
a message  by  me  to  Miss  Mallory?” 

Lady  Lucy  started. 

^^Did  he?”  she  said  faintly,  her  eyes 
on  the  blaze.  He  came  up  to  her. 

There  is  a woman  who  would  never 
have  deserted  you! — or  him!”  he  said,  in 
a burst  of  irrepressible  feeling,  which 
would  out. 

Lady  Lucy^s  glance  met  his — silently, 
a little  proudly.  She  said  nothing;  and 
presently  he  took  his  leave. 

The  day  wore  on.  A misty  sunshine 
enwrapped  the  beechwoods.  The  great 
trees  stood  marked  here  and  there  by  the 
first  fiery  summons  of  the  frost.  Their 
supreme  moment  was  approaching  which 
would  strike  them,  head  to  foot,  into  gold 
and  amber,  in  a purple  air.  Lady  Lucy 
took  her  drive  amongst  them  as  a duty; 
but  between  her  and  the  enchanted  wood- 
land there  was  a gulf  fixed. 

She  paid  a visit  to  Oliver,  trembling, 
as  she  always  did,  lest  some  obscure 
catastrophe,  of  which  she  was  ever  vague- 
ly in  dread,  should  have  developed.  But 
she  found  him  in  a rather  easier  phase, 
with  Lankester,  who  had  just  returned 
from  town,  reading  aloud  to  him.  She 
gave  them  tea,  thinking  as  she  did  so  of 
the  noisy  parties  gathered  so  recently, 
during  the  election  weeks,  round  the  tea 
tables  in  the  hall ; and  then  she  returned 
to  her  own  room  to  write  some  letters. 

She  looked  once  more  with  distaste  and 
weariness  at  the  pile  of  letters  and  notes 
awaiting  her.  All  the  business  of  the 
house,  the  estate,  the  village, — she  was 
getting  an  old  woman;  she  was  weary  of 
it.  And  with  sudden  bitterness  she  re- 
membered that  she  had  a daughter;  and 
that  Isabel  had  never  been  a real  day’s 
help  to  her  in  her  life.  Where  was  she 
now?  Campaigning  in  the  north — speak- 
ing at  a by-election — lecturing  for  the 
suffrage.  Since  the  accident  she  had  paid 
two  flying  visits  to  her  mother  and  broth- 
er. Oliver  had  got  no  help  from  her — 
nor  her  mother;  she  was  the  Mrs.  Jellyby 
of  a more  hypocritical  day.  Yet  Lady 
Lucy  in  her  youth  had  been  a very  moth- 
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erly  mother;  she  could  still  recall  in  the 
depths  of  her  being  the  thrill  of  baby 
palms,  pressed  against  the  circle  of 
the  breast.” 

She  sat  down  to  her  task,  when  the 
door  opened  behind  her.  A footman 
came  in  saying  something  which  she  did 
not  catch.  My  letters  are  not  ready 
yet,”  she  threw  over  her  shoulder,  irritably, 
without  looking  at  him.  The  door  closed. 
But  some  one  was  still  in  the  room.  She 
turned  sharply  in  astonishment. 

May  I disturb  you.  Lady  Lucy?”  said 
a tremulous  voice. 

She  saw  a tall  and  slender  woman,  in 
black,  bending  towards  her,  with  a wil- 
lowy appealing  grace,  and  eyes  that  be- 
seeched.  Diana  Mallory  stood  before  her. 
There  was  a pause.  Then  Lady  Lucy 
rose  slowly,  laid  down  her  spectacles,  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

‘‘  It  is  veiy*^  kind  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me,”  she  said,  mechanically.  ^^Will 
you  sit  down?” 

Diana  gazed  at  her,  with  the  child- 
ish short-sighted  pucker  of  the  brow 
that  Lady  Lucy  remembered  well.  Then 
she  came  closer,  still  holding  Lady 
Lucy^s  hand. 

Sir  James  thought  I might  come,” 
she  said  breathlessly.  “ Isn’t  there — isn’t 
there  anything  I might  dot  I wanted 
you  to  let  me  help  you — like  a secretary 
— won’t  you!  Sir  James  thought  you 
looked  so  tired — and  this  big  place! — I 
am  sure  there  are  things  I might  do — 
and  oh ! it  would  make  me  so  happy !” 

Now  she  had  her  two  hands  clasping, 
fondling  Lady  Lucy’s.  Her  eyes  shone 
with  tears,  her  mouth  trembled. 

“ Oh,  you  must — ^you  must  1”  she  cried 
suddenly ; don’t  let’s  remember  any- 
thing but  that  we  were  friends — ^that  you 
were  so  kind  to  me — ^you  and  Mr.  Oliver 
— in  the  spring.  I can’t  bear  sitting 
there  at  Beechcote,  doing  nothing — amus- 
ing myself — when  you — and  Mr.  Oliver — ” 

She  stopped,  forcing  back  the  tears 
that  would  drive  their  way  up;  studying 
in  dismay  the  lined  and  dwindled  face 
before  her.  Lady  Lucy  colored  deeply. 
During  the  months  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  l^roken  engagement,  she,  even 
in  her  remote  and  hostile  distance,  had 
become  fully  aware  of  the  singular  pres- 
tige, the  homage  of  a whole  district’s 
admiration  and  tenderness,  which  had 


gathered  round  Diana.  She  had  resented 
the  prestige  and  the  homage,  as  telling 
against  Oliver,  unfairly.  Yet,  as  she 
looked  at  her  visitor,  she  felt  the  breath 
of  their  ascendency.  Tender  comage, 
and  self-control, — ^the  woman,  where  the 
girl  had  been, — a nature  steadied  and 
ennobled, — these  facts  and  victories  spoke 
from  Diana’s  face,  her  touch;  they  gave 
even  something  of  maternity  to  her 
maiden  youth. 

You  come  to  a sad  house,”  said  Lady 
Lucy,  holding  her  away  a little. 

^^I  know.”  The  voice  was  quivering 
and  sweet.  “ But  he  will  recover — of 
course  he’ll  recover !” 

Lady  Lucy  shook  her  head. 

He  seems  to  have  no  will  to  recover.” 

Then  her  limbs  failed  her.  She  sank 
into  a chair  by  the  fire,  and  there  was 
Diana  on  a stool  at  her  feet — ^timidly 
daring — dropping  soft  caresses  on  the 
hand  she  held,  drawing  out  the  tragic 
history  of  the  preceding  weeks,  bringing 
indeed  to  this  sad  and  failing  mother 
what  she  had  perforce  done  without  till 
now, — that*  electric  sympathy  of  women 
with  each  other,  which  is  the  natural  re- 
lief and  sustenance  of  the  sex. 

Lady  Lucy  forgot  her  letters,  forgot 
in  her  mind-weariness  all  the  agitating 
facts  about  this  girl,  that  she  had  once 
so  vividly  remembered.  She  had  not  the 
strength  to  battle  and  hold  aloof.  Who 
now  could  talk  of  marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage?  They  met  under  a shadow  of 
death;  the  situation  between  them  re- 
duced to  bare  elemental  things. 

‘‘You’ll  stay  and  dine  with  me?”  she 
said  at  last — feebly.  “We’ll  send  you 
home.  The  carriages  have  nothing  to  do. 
And  ” — she  straightened  herself — “ you 
must  see  Oliver.  He  will  know  that  you 
are  here.” 

Diana  said  nothing.  Lady  Lucy  rose 
and  left  the  room.  Diana  leant  her  head 
against  the  chair  in  which  the  older  lady 
had  been  sitting,  and  covered  her  eyes. 
Her  whole  being  was  gathered  into  the 
moment  of  waiting. 

Lady  Lucy  returned  and  beckoned. 
Once  more  Diana  found  herself  hurrying 
along  the  ugly,  interminable  corridors, 
with  which  she  had  been  so  familiar  in 
the  spring.  The  house  had  never  seemed 
to  her  so  forlorn.  They  paused  at  an 
open  door,  guarded  by  a screen. 
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"Go  in,  please,”  said  Lady  Lucy; 
makings  room  for  her  to  pass. 

Diana  entered,  shaken  with  inward 
fear.  She  passed  the  screen,  and  there 
beyond  it  was  an  invalid  couch — a man 
lying  on  it — and  a hand  held  out  to  her. 

That  shrunken  and  wasted  being,  the 
Oliver  Markham  of  two  months  before! 
Her  heart  beat  against  her  breast.  Sure- 
ly she  was  looking  at  the  irreparable! 
Her  high  courage  wavered  and  sank. 

But  Markham  did  not  perceive  it.  He 
saw  as  in  a cloud  the  lovely  oval  of  the 
face,  the  fringed  eyes,  the  bending  form. 

" Will  you  sit  down  ?”  he  said  hoarsely. 

She  took  a chair  beside  him,  still  hold- 
ing his  hand.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
were  struck  dumb  by  what  she  saw.  He 
inquired  if  she  was  at  Beechcote. 

"Yes.”  Her  head  drooped  a little. 
"But  Lady  Lucy  has  asked  me  to  stay 
here  a little  while.” 

" No  one  ought  to  stay  here,”  he  said 
abruptly,  two  spots  of  feverish  color  ap- 
pearing on  his  cheeks.  " Sir  James  would 
advise  you  not.  So  do  I.” 

She  looked  up  softly. 

"Your  mother  is  so  tired;  she  wants 
help.  Let  me  stay  a little !” 

Their  eyes  met.  His  hand  trembled 
violently  in  hers. 

" Why  did  you  come  ?”  he  said  sudden- 
ly, breathing  fast. 

She  found  no  words,  only  tears.  She 
had  relinquished  his  hand ; but  he 
stretched  it  out  again  and  touched  her 
bent  head. 

"There’s  no  time  left,”  he  said  im- 
patiently, " to — ^to  fence  in.  Look  here ! 
I can’t  stand  this  pain  many  minutes 
Bttore.”  He  moved  with  a stifled  groan. 
" They’ll  give  me  morphia — it’s  the  only 
thing.  But  I want  you  to  know.  I was 
engaged  to  Alicia  Drake  — after  — we 
broke  it  off.  And  I never  loved  her — not 
for  a moment — and  she  knew  it.  Then, 
as  soon  aa  this  happened  she  left  us. 
There  was  i)oetic  justice,  wasn’t  it?  Who 
can  blame  her?  I don’t.  I want  you  to 
know — ^what  sort  of  a fellow  I am.’^ 

Diana  had  recovered  her  strength.  She 
raised  his  hand,  and  leant  her  face 
upon  it. 

“Let  me  stay,”  she  repeated,  "let 
me  stay!” 

"No I”  he  said  with  emphasis.  “You 


riiould  only  stay  if  I might  tell  you — I 
am  a miserable  creature,  but  I love  you. 

And  I may  be  a miserable  creature — in 
Chide’s  opinion— everybody's.  But  I am 
not  quite  such  a cur  as  that.” 

“Oliver!”  She  slipped  to  her  knees. 

" Oliver ! don’t  send  me  away.”  And  her 
being  spoke  in  the  words.  Her  dark  head 
sank  upon  his  shoulder ; he  felt  her  fresh 
cheek  against  his.  With  a cry  he  pressed 
her  to  him. 

" I am  dying — and — I — I am  weak,”  he 
said  incoherently.  He  raised  her  hand 
as  it  lay  across  his  breast  and  kissed  it. 

Then  he  dropped  it  despairingly. 

“The  awful  thing  is  that  when  the 
pain  comes,  I care  about  nothing — not 
even  you — nothing.  And  it’s  coming 
now.  Go ! — dearest.  Good  night.  To- 
morrow!— Call  my  servant.”  And  as  she 
fled,  she  heard  a sound  of  anguish,  that 
was  like  a sword  in  her  own  heart. 

His  servant  hurried  to  him;  in  the 
passage  outside  Diana  found  Lady  Lucy. 

They  went  back  to  the  sitting  - room 
together. 

" The  morphia  will  ease  him,”  said 
Lady  Lucy  with  painful  composure,  put- 
ting her  arm  round  the  girl’s  shoulders. 

"Did  he  tell  you  he  was  dying?” 

Diana  nodded,  unable  to  speak. 

"It  may  be  so.  But  the  doctors  don’t 
agree.”  Then  with  a manner  that  re- 
called old’  days:  “May  I ask — ^I  don’t 
know  that  I have  the  right — ^what  he  said 
to  you  ?” 

She  had  withdrawn  her  arm,  and  the 
two  confronted  each  other. 

" Perhaps  you  won’t  allow  it,”  said 
Diana  piteously.  " He  said  I might 
only  stay,  if — if  he  might  tell  me — ^he 
loved  me.” 

“Allow  it,”  said  Lady  Lucy  vaguely — 

" allow  it  ?” 

She  fell  into  her  chair,  and  Diana 
looked  down  upon  her,  hanging  on  the 
next  word. 

Lady  Lucy  made  various  movements  as 
though  to  speak,  which  came  to  nothing. 

“ I have  no  one — but  him,”  she  said  at 
last,  with  pathetic  irrelevance.  "No 
one.  Isabel — ” 

Her  voice  failed  her.  Diana  held  out 
her  hands,  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks.  " Dear  Lady  Lucy,  let  me ! I 
am  yours — and  Oliver’s.” 

“ It  will  perhaps  be  only  a few  weeks — 
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or  months — and  then  he  will  be  taken 
from  us.” 

But  give  me  the  right  to  those  weeks. 
You  wouldn^t  — you  wouldn’t  separate 
us  now!” 

Lady  Lucy  suddenly  broke  down.  Di- 
ana clung  to  her  with  tears  and  kisses; 
and  in  that  hour  she  became  as  a daugh- 
ter to  the  woman  who  had  sentenced  her 
youth.  Lady  Lucy  asked  no  pardon  in 
words,  to  Diana’s  infinite  relief;  but  the 
surrender  of  weakness  and  sorrow  was 
complete.  Sir  James  will  forbid  it,” 
she  said  at  last,  when  she  had  recovered 
her  calm. 

“ No  one  shall  forbid  it !”  said  Diana, 
rising  with  a smile.  “ Now  may  I an- 
swer some  of  those  letters  for  you  ?” 

For  some  weeks  after  this  Diana  went 
backwards  and  forwards  daily,  or  almost 
daily,  between  Beechcote  and  Tallyn.  Then 
she  migrated  to  Tallyn  altogether;  and 
Muriel  Col  wood  with  her.  Before  and 
after  that  migration,  wisdom  had  been 
justified  of  her  children,  in  the  person  of 
the  Doctor.  Hugh  Roughsedge’s  leave 
had  been  prolonged,  owing  to  a slight 
but  troublesome  wound  in  the  arm,  of 
which  he  had  made  nothing  on  coming 
home.  No  wound  could  have  been  more 
opportune, — more  friendly  to  the  Doc- 
tor’s craving  for  a daughter-in-law.  It 
kept  the  Captain  at  Beechcote — but  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  coming  over 
every  Sunday  to  Tallyn  to  bring  flowers 
or  letters,  or  news  from  the  village;  and 
it  was  i)Ositively  benefited  by  such  mild 
exercise  as  a man  may  take,  in  company 
with  a little  round-eyed  woman,  feather- 
light  and  active,  yet,  in  relation  to  Di- 
ana, like  a tethered  dove,  that  can  only 
take  short  flights.  Only  here  it  was  a 
tether  self-imposed  and  of  the  heart. 

There  was  no  direct  wooing,  however; 
and  for  weeks  their  talk  was  all  of  Diana. 
Then  the  Captain’s  arm  got  well;  and 
Nigeria  called.  But  Muriel  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  say  a word  before 
departure,  had  it  not  been  for  Diana 
— and  the  Doctor — who  were  suddenly 
found  to  have  entered,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  upon  a league  and  covenant  not 
to  be  resisted.  Whether  the  Doctor 
opened  Diana’s  eyes,  need  not  be  in- 
quired ; it  is  certain  that  if,  all  the  while, 
in  Oliver’s  room,  she  and  Lady  Lucy 


liad  not  been  wrestling  hour  by  hour 
with  death — or  worse — Diana  would  have 
wanted  no  one  to  open  them.  When 
she  did  understand, — there  was  no  op- 
posing her.  She  pleaded — not  without 
tears — to  be  given  the  happiness  of 
knowing  they  were  pledged,  and  her 
Muriel  safe  in  harbor.  So  Roughsedge 
had  his  say;  a quiet  engagement  began 
its  course  in  the  world;  Brookshire  as 
yet  knew  nothing;  and  the  Doctor  tri- 
umphed over  Patricia. 

During  this  time  Sir  James  Chide 
watched  the  development  of  a situation 
he  had  not  been  able  to  change,  with 
a strange  mixture  of  revolt  and  sym- 
pathy. Sometimes  he  looked  beyond  the 
tragedy  which  he  thought  inevitable,  to 
a recovered  and  normal  life  for  Diana; 
sometimes  he  felt  a dismal  certainty  that 
when  Oliver  had  left  her,  that  recovered 
life  could  only  shape  itself  to  ascetic 
and  self-renouncing  ends.  Had  she  be- 
longed to  his  own  church,  she  would 
no  doubt  have  become  a ^‘religious”; 
and  he  would  have  felt  it  the  natural 
solution.  Outside  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  same  need  takes  shape — ^he  thought 
— in  forms  less  suited  to  a woman’s 
weakness,  less  conducive  to  her  dignity. 

All  through  he  resented  the  sacrifice 
of  a being  so  noble,  true,  and  tender 
to  a love,  in  his  eyes,  so  unfitting  and 
derogatory.  Not  all  the  pathos  of  suf- 
fering could  blunt  his  sense  of  Mark- 
ham’s inferiority — or  make  him  think  it 
‘‘  worth  while.” 

Then,  looking  deeper,  he  saw  the 
mother  in  the  child;  and  in  Diana’s  de- 
votion, mysterious  influences,  flowing 
from  her  mother’s  fate, — from  the  agony, 
the  sin,  the  last  tremulous  hope  and 
piteous  submission  of  Juliet  Sparling. 
He  perceived  that  in  this  broken,  tor- 
tured happiness  to  which  Diana  had 
given  herself,  there  was  some  sustain- 
ing or  consoling  element  that  nothing 
more  normal  or  more  earthly  would 
have  brought  her;  he  guessed  at  spirit- 
ual currents  and  forces  linking  the  dead 
with  the  living,  and  at  a soul  heroically 
calm  among  them,  sending  forth  rays 
into  the  darkness.  His  religion,  which 
was  sincere,  enabled  him  to  understand 
her;  his  affection,  his  infinite  delicacy 
of  feeling,  helped  her. 

Meanwhile,  Diana  and  Lankester  be- 
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came  the  sustainiiig  angels  of  a stricken 
house.  But  not  all  their  tenderness  and 
their  pity  could,  in  the  end,  do  much 
for  the  two  sufferers  they  tried  to  com- 
fort. In  Oliver’s  case  the  spinal  pain 
and  disorganization  increased,  the  blind- 
ness also;  Lady  Lucy  became  steadily 
feebler,  and  more  decrepit.  At  last  all  life 
was  centred  on  one  hope — the  coming  of 
a great  French  specialist,  a disciple  of 
Charcot’s,  recommended  by  the  Engli^ 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  who  was  an  old 
friend  and  kinsman  of  Lady  Lncy^s. 

But  before  he  arrived,  Diana  took  a 
resolution.  She  went  very  early  one 
morning  to  see  Sir  James  Chide.  He 
was  afterwards  closeted  with  Lady  Lucy, 
and  he  went  up  to  town  the  following 
day  on  Diana’s  business.  The  upshot 
of  it  all  was  that^  on  the  morning  of 
New-year’s  eve^  a marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  Oliver  Markham’s  room,  by 
the  Rector  of  Tallyn,  and  Mr.  Lavery. 
It  was  a wedding  which,  to  all  who  wit- 
nessed it,  was  am<mg  the  most  heart- 
rending experiences  of  life.  Oliver,  prac- 
tically blind,  could  not  see  his  bride, 
and  only  morphia  enabled  him  to  go 
through  it.  Mrs.  Fothering^am  was  to 
have  been  present ; but  there  was  a 
feminist  congress  in  Paris,  and  she  was 
detained  at  the  last  moment.  The  French 
^ecialist  came.  He  made  a careful 
examination,  but  would  give  no  decided 
opinion.  He  was  to  stay  a week  at 
Tallyn  in  order  to  watch  the  case  and 
he  reserved  his  jxidgment.  Meanwhile 
he  gave  certain  directions  as  to  local 
treatment,  and  he  asked  that  a new  drug 
might  be  tried  during  the  night,  instead 
of  the  second  dose  of  morphia  usually 
given.  The  hearts  of  all  in  charge  of 
the  invalid  sank,  as  they  foresaw  the 
inevitable  struggle. 

In  the  evening  the  new  doctor  paid  a 
second  visit  to  his  patient.  Diana  saw 
him  afterwards  alone.  He  was  evidentlj^ 
touched  by  the  situation  in  the  house^ 
and,  cautious  as  he  was,  allowed  himself 
a few  guarded  sentences  throwing  light 
on  the  doubt — ^which  was  in  effect  a hope 
— in  his  own  mind. 

Madame,  it  is  a very  diflScult  case. 
The  emaciation,  the  weakness,  the  nerve 
depression — even  if  there  were  no  organic 
disease — are  alone  enough  to  threaten 
life.  The  morphia  is,  of  course,  a con- 


tributing cause.  The  question  before  us 
is — have  we  here  a case  of  irreparable 
disease  caused  by  the  blow,  or  a case  of 
nervous  shock  producing  all  the  symptoms 
of  disease — ^pain,  blindness,  emaciation — 
but  ultimately  curable  ? That  is  what  we 
have  to  solve.” 

Diana’s  eyes  implored  him. 

Give  him  hope,”  she  said  with  inten- 
sity. For  weeks — months — he  has  never 
allowed  himself  a mementos  hope.” 

The  doctor  reflected. 

We  will  do  what  we  can,”  he  said 
slowly.  “ Meanwhile,  cheerfulness  1 — all 
the  dieerfulness  possible.” 

Diana’s  faint,  obedient  smile,  as  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  touched  him 
afresh. 

As  be  opened  the  door  for  her  he  said 
with  some  hesitation,  You  have,  'per- 
haps,  heard  of  some  of  the  curious  cases 
that  a railway  collision  produces.  A man 
who  has  been  in  a collision,  and  received 
a blow,  suffers  afterwards  great  pain, 
loss  of  walking  power,  headache,  impair- 
ment of  vision,  and  so  forth.  The  man’s 
suffering  is  real — ^the  man  himself  per- 
fectly sincere — ^his  doctor  diagnoses  in- 
curable injury — the  jury  award  him 
damages.  Yet  when  the  money  is  paid 
the  man  recovers.  Have  we  here  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  the  same  thing?  Ah, 
madame,  courage 

For  in  the  doorway  he  saw  her  fall  back 
against  the  lintel  for  support.  The  hope 
that  he  infused  tested  her  physically  more 
severely  than  the  agonies  of  the  pre- 
ceding weeks.  But  almost  immediately 
she  controlled  herself,  smiled  at  him 
again,  and  Went. 

That  night  various  changes  were  made 
at  Tallyn.  Diana’s  maid  impacked,  in 
the  room  comnninicating  with  Mark- 
ham’s; and  Diana,  pale  and  composed, 
made  a new  arrangement  with  Oliver’s 
male  nurse.  She  was  to  take  the  nurs- 
ing of  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and  he 
was  to  relieve  her  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. To  her  would  fall  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  medicine. 

At  eleven  o’clock  all  was  still  in  the 
house.  Diana  ojK^ned  the  door  of  Oli- 
ver’s room,  with  a beating  heart.  She 
wore  a dressing-gown  of  some  white 
stuff;  her  black  hair  released  from  the 
combs  of  the  day,  was  loosely  rolled 
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up,  and  curled  round  her  neck  and 
temples.  She  came  in  with  a gentle 
deliberate  step;  it  was  but  a few  hours 
since  the  ceremony  of  the  morning,  but 
the  transformation  in  her  was  instinct- 
ive and  complete.  To-night  she  was  the 
wife — alone  with  her  husband. 

She  saw  that  he  was  not  asleep,  and 
she  went  and  knelt  down  beside  him. 

Oliver,  darling !” 

He  passed  his  hand  over  her  hair — 

“ I have  been  waiting  for  you — it  is 
our  wedding  night.” 

She  hid  her  face  against  him. 

Oh  I you  angel !”  he  murmured  to 
her — angel  of  consolation ! When  I 
am  gone — say  to  yourself — ‘ I drew  him 
out  of  the  pit — and  helped  him  to  die  ’ — 
say  * he  suffered — and  I forgave  him 
everything’ — say  ^he  was  my  husband 
— and  I carried  him  on  my  heart — so.’  ” 
He  moved  towards  her.  She  put  her 
arms  under  his  head  and  drew  him  to 
her  breast,  stooping  over  him  and  kiss- 
ing him. 

So  the  first  part  of  the  night  went  by, 
he  very  much  under  the  infiuence  of 
morphia,  and  not  in  pain ; murmured 
words  passing  at  intervals  between 
them,  the  outward  signs  of  an  inward 
and  ineffable  bond.  Often,  as  she  sat 
motionless  beside  him,  the  thought  of 
her  mother  stirred  in  her  heart, — 
father,  mother,  husband, — close,  close 
all  of  them, — closer  than  hands  and 
feet” — one  with  her  and  one  with  God. 

About  two  o’clock  she  gave  him  the 
new  drug,  he  piteously  consenting  for 
her  sake.  Then  in  a mortal  terror  she 
resumed  her  place  beside  him!  In  a few 
minutes  surely  the  pain,  the  leaping 
hungry  pain  would  be  upon  him,  and  she 
must  see  him  wrestle  with  it  defenceless. 


She  sat  holding  her  breath,  all  existence 
gathered  into  fear. 

But  the  minutes  passed.  She  felt  the 
tension  of  his  hand  relax.  He  went  to 
sleep  so  gently,  that,  in  her  infinite  relief, 
she  too  dropped  into  sleep,  her  head 
beside  his,  the  black  hair  mingling  with 
the  gray,  on  the  same  pillow. 

The  servant  coming  in,  as  he  had 
been  told,  looked  at  them  in  astonish' 
ment,  and  stole  away  again. 

An  hour  or  so  later  Oliver  woke. 

“ I have  had  no  morphia — and  I am 
not  in  pain.  My  God,  what  does  it 
mean  ?” 

Trembling,  he  put  out  his  hand. 
Yes! — ^Diana  was  there — asleep  in  her 
chair.  His  wife! 

His  touch  roused  her,  and  as  she  bent 
over  him  he  saw  her  dimly  in  ihe  dim 
light — her  black  hair,  her  white  dress. 

‘‘You  can  bring  that  old  French  fel- 
low here  whenever  you  like,”  he  said, 
holding  her.  Then  faintly,  his  eyes 
closed,  “ This  is  New-year’s  day.” 

Once  more,  Diana’s  kisses  fell  “ on  the 
tired  heart  like  rain  ” ; and  when  she  left 
him  he  lay  still,  wrapped  in  a tangle  of 
thought,  which  his  weakness  could  not 
unravel.  Presently  he  dropped  again 
into  sleep. 

Diana  too  slept,  the  sleep  of  a young 
exhaustion;  and  when  she  woke  up,  it 
was  to  find  her  being  flooded  with  an  up- 
holding, enkindling  joy,  she  knew  not 
how  or  whence.  She  threw  open  the 
window  to  the  frosty  dawn,  thinking  of 
the  year  before,  and  her  first  arrival  at 
Beechcote.  And  there,  in  the  eastern  sky, 
— no  radiant  planet — but  a twinkling 
star,  in  an  ethereal  blue;  and  from  the 
valley  below,  dim  joyous  sounds  of  bells. 

THE  END. 
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The  Use  of  Fathers 

BY  EDWARD  5.  MARTIN 


A WOMAN,  writing  lately  about  the 
failure  of  American  parents  to 
raise  their  children  properly,  de- 
clared that  the  whole  of  that  hugely 
important  duty  fell  on  the  mothers,  and 
that  the  fathers  were  of  very  little  use 
in  it.  The  mothers,  she  said,  are  the 
gardeners  working  among  the  human 
seedlings  and  growing  plants  in  the 
grreat  garden  called  society,”  whereas 
fathers  are  seldom  more  than  the 
florists  connected  with  the  hothouses. 
They  deal,”  she  Said,  almost  solely 
with  effects  after  the  mothers  have  done, 
well  or  ill,  the  work  down  in  the  dark, 
under  the  blossoming  plant,  digging, 
sometimes  very  blindly,  among  the  twist- 
ed roots  of  causes.”  And  again,  si)eak- 
ing  of  education,  she  said,  The  fathers 
in  the  United  States  leave  it  to  the 
mothers;  the  mothers,  to  the  schools.” 
So  a newspaper  reports  a well  known 
schoolmaster  as  saying  in  an  address  to 
teachers  that  the  most  important  cause 
of  certain  evils  which  he  was  discussing 
was  ‘^the  fact  that  men  leave  to  their 
wives  the  moral  training  of  their  sons.” 
*^Men  do  not  see,”  he  said,  ‘Hhat  the 
boy  will  do  what  he  sees  his  father  do, 
or  that  their  influence  is  worse  than 
their  lack  of  interest  in  the  children.” 

Apparently  these  authorities  have  re- 
ceived the  same  general  impression,  that 
contemporary  fathers  are  not  of  much 
use  in  bringing  up  children,  and  no 
doubt  the  impreasion  is  based  on  observa- 
tion or  experience,  and  is  entitled  to 
respect.  The  schoolmaster  has  had  ex- 
perience with  parents,  and  undoubtedly 
has  due  grounds  for  his  allusion  to 
fathers  whose  example  is  not  a means 
of  grace  to  their  sons.  Such  fathers 
undoubtedly  abound;  not  bad  men,  but 
men  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  business 
or  of  pleasure,  with  easy  standards  of 
conduct  and  morals ; self  - indulgent, 
spiritually  torpid;  whose  aims  do  not  rise 
much  higher  than  to  get  money,  get 
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pleasure,  and  keep  in  good  standing  with 
men  of  their  own  order.  Such  fathers 
are  often  efficient  in  raising  sons  in  their 
own  likeness,  and  guiding  them  through 
some  dangers  in  youth,  but  they  cannot 
help  much,  even  if,  as  seldom  happens, 
they  should  want  to,  in  getting  high 
ideals  into  their  offspring.  What  a 
father  is  is  the  thing  that  counts.  Chil- 
dren shed  exhortation  wonderfully,  and 
paternal  behavior,  put  on  for  the  sake 
of  example,  is  not  much  more  pene- 
trating than  exhortation.  ‘But  charac- 
ter and  habitual  conduct  count,  and 
fathers  whose  characters  are  sound  and 
their  conduct  duly  geared  to  them  have 
a value  in  families  that  is  not  fairly 
measured  by  the  sum  of  their  direct 
labors  in  raising  and  training  the  chil- 
dren. For  to  train  children  is  primarily 
the  mother’s  job.  She  is  at  home;  the 
father,  as  a rule,  is  away  from  home 
during  most  of  the  daylight  hours  of 
the  working  day.  But  if  fathers  were 
of  no  use  and  the  whole  burden  of  train- 
ing fell  upon  the  mothers,  fatherless 
families  would  grow  up  just  as  well 
(provided  they  had  the  means  of  support) 
as  families  that  were  fathered  ? 

But  do  they?  As  a rule,  they  don’t. 

One  of  the  objections  to  protracted  war 
is  that  it  takes  too  many  fathers  off  their 
job.  Besides  the  children  that  are  not 
born  because  the  fathers  that  naturally 
belonged  to  them  were  prematurely  killed, 
there  are  all  those  who  were  bom  but 
were  not  fathered  as  they  should  have 
been  or  when  they  needed  it.  Our  Civil 
War  lasted  long  enough  to  yield  its  suf- 
ficient store  of  examples  of  that.  And 
to  be  intensely  occupied  in  political  or 
public  life  is  almost  as  prejudicial  to 
good  fathering  as  to  be  gone  to  war.  Of 
half  a dozen  boys  that  I remember  in  one 
Civil  War  family  where  the  father  was 
for  three  or  four  years  in  the  field  and 
for  years  before  and  after  in  intense  po- 
litical life,  only  two  came  to  satisfactory 
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maturity,  and  they  were  the  older  ones 
whose  boyhood  was  passed  under  their 
father’s  eye,  and  whose  father’s  shaping 
hand  could  reach  them  while  their  char- 
acters were  forming.  Disaster,  moral  or 
mental,  befell  the  others,  first  or  last, 
though  not  until  several  of  them  had 
demonstrated  the  exceptional  quality  of 
their  natural  abilities.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  observers  who  knew  that  fam- 
ily, and  the  father’s  extremely  valuable 
public  services,  and  how  they  tore  him 
out  of  his  family  life  and  monopolized 
him  for  fifteen  years,  that  his  younger 
boys  were  as  much  sacrificed  to  their 
coimtry  as  though  they  had  been  killed 
in  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  friend  Tozier’s 
father  was  excessively  busy  with  both 
public  and  private  duties  during  the  Civil 
War  and  nearly  all  his  life,  and  yet,  be- 
cause he  was  attentive  to  so  many  things, 
I had  always  thought  of  him  as  an  at- 
tentive parent,  especially  as  he  was  not 
a soldier  and  did  not  himself  go  to  the 
front,  and,  being  a rich  man,  was  al- 
ways able  to  take  his  family  with  him 
wherever  public  duties  compelled  him  to 
live.  But  when  I asked  Tozier  if  he  had 
not  been  pretty  thoroughly  fathered,  he 
said  no,  and  that  he  had  never  really 
known  his  father  until  he  went  into  his 
ofiice.  ^^He  was  in  Congress,”  he  said, 
‘^for  sixteen  years,  and  then  he  served 
a term  as  Governor.  But  if  he  had  had 
time  to  give  attention  to  raising  us,  we 
could  never  have  grown  up.  You  see, 
he  had  a great  deal  more  energy  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  put  together.”  So 
that  looks  like  an  exception,  but  only 
looks  so.  The  truth  is  that  it  illustrates 
one  form  of  the  high  usefulness  of  fa- 
thers, and  also  the  important  truth  that 
they  often  are  doing  the  most  when  they 
are  not  visibly  much  concerned  with 
paternal  duties.  For  Tozier  the  elder  not 
only  set  a pace,  but  a very  remarkable 
example.  He  had  immense  industry,  re- 
markable capacity,  great  scope  of  knowl- 
edge and  interests,  and  incurable  public 
spirit.  His  children  take  life  somewhat 
easier,  but  all  of  them,  too,  are  busy, 
adding  to  knowledge  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, or  performing  imobtrusively  but 
with  steady  persistence  public  services  of 
very  great  value. 

Not  all  fathers  are  Toziers.  There  are 


fathers  and  fathers,  and  some  are  useless, 
and  some  are  worse  than  useless;  but 
judging  loosely  from  comparison  of  the 
fathered  with  the  unfathered,  the  mere 
average  father  is  a good  deal  better  than 
no  father  at  all.  On  the  mother  falls, 
usually,  almost  all  that  concerns  diet, 
clothes,  and  health,  and  most  that  con- 
cerns manners  and  the  rudiments  of 
education.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  affidavits  from 
competent  and  responsible  mothers  that 
a tolerable  father  is  handy  and  helpful 
in  training  a family.  It  is  convenient 
often  for  the  mother  to  have  authority 
bdiind  her  to  fall  back  upon,  and  it  is 
profitable  often  for  the 'children  to  have 
what  may  be  called  the  indoor  point  of 
view  tempered  by  one  that  has  been  ac- 
quired outside  of  the  home  and  beyond 
the  front  gate.  It  is  a pretty  poor  father 
whose  exx)erience  and  counsel  will  not 
be  of  use  to  even  the  ablest  mother. 

Landsmen  who  go  to  sea  on  sailing- 
vessels — if  there  is  one  left  somewhere — 
are  apt  to  wonder  why  a ship  carries  a 
captain.  Evidently  the  mates  do  all  the 
work — boss  the  crew,  give  the  orders, 
and  see  them  carried  out.  One  of  them 
is  usually  on  deck,  and  the  first  mate 
commonly  takes  an  observation  at  noon, 
whereas  the  captain’s  duties  seem  very 
casual.  He  appears  and  disappears  at 
his  convenience,  turns  out  in  storms 
sometimes,  addresses  the  crew  sometimes 
when  they  complain  of  the  food,  but 
seems  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  ship’s 
well-being.  Nevertheless,  the  habit  of 
having  captains  persists.  What  seems  to 
be  expected  of  them  is,  mostly,  to  think, 
and  to  be  on  hand  if  they  are  needed. 

If  DO  more  than  that  was  expected  of 
fathers,  it  might  still  pay  to  have  them, 
provided  th^  met  these  moderate  ex- 
pectations. But  fairly  good  fathers  do 
more.  They  help  to  love  the  children, 
which  is  a very  important  detail  and 
constantly  pressing,  and  ought  to  be 
diared  among  several  competent  per- 
formers. And  at  times  they  can  ex- 
pound what’s  what  to  the  <hildren  to 
good  puipose,  making  it  seem  more 
like  important  news  to  them  than  when 
it  comes  by  the  usual  channel  from 
the  mother. 

There  is  no  time  when  a father  can- 
not be  useful  if  he  knows  how,  hut  per- 
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haps  the  period  when  he  seems  least 
superfluous  is  that  at  which  the  boys 
and  erirls  passing  from  the  condition 
of  doing  as  they  are  told  into  doing  as 
they  think  best.  To  teach  children  obe- 
dience is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
processes  of  training,  but  the  end  of 
training  is  to  make  them  wise  in  their 
own  right,  self-reliant,  self-directing, 
free.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
not  to  obey  orders  any  more,  but  it 
means  a gradual  development  of  re8X)on- 
sibility  as  to  what  orders  they  shall  obey, 
'fhere  is  no  sharp  break  between  the  age 
of  tutelage  and  the  age  of  emancipation, 
but  along  where  the  ^teens  begin  to  run 
into  the  twenties  the  sons  and  daughters 
begin  to  have  purposes  of  their  own  and 
to  make  plans  of  their  own,  and  the 
parental  function  gradually  changes  from 
giving  commands  to  advising,  suggest- 
ing, and  giving  counsel. 

With  the  average  boy  at  this  age  the 
father’s  counsel  carries  more  weight 
than  the  mother’s,  because  the  boy  thinks 
the  father  understands  his  situation 
better  than  a mother  can.  The  boy  is 
just  entering  the  world  of  men;  the 
father  already  mo^'es  and  has  his  being 
in  that  world,  and  if  the  boy  respects 
his  father  he  is  apt  to  respect  and  ac- 
cept his  opinion  as  to  matters  whereof 
the  father  has  had  experience  and  the 
son  not. 

As  to  girls,  it  is  reported  by  persons 
in  a position  to  observe  to  advantage 
the  girls  of  this  generation  that  many 
of  them  emerge  from  the  contemporary 
processes  of  education  with  ideas,  stand- 
ards, and  intentions  of  their  own,  so 
definite  and  positive  as  to  bring  the  con- 
temporary mother  to  confusion  and  dis- 
may. The  mother  has  her  views  and 
plans  for  her  daughter’s  next  proceed- 
ings; wise  plans,  probably,  based  on 
sound  exx)erience;  but  the  education  of 
women  has  changed  very  much  in  a 
generation,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  should  he  a common 
thing  for  such  a disparity  to  obtain 
between  the  mother’s  hopes  and  the 
daughter’s  preferences  as  to  strain  ma- 
ternal patience  and  filial  affection.  At 
such  crises  a father,  knowing  less  about 
the  particular  mould  in  which,  it  is 
proper  that  girls  should  be  run,  is  apt 
to  l>e  less  scandalized  than  the  mother 


at  the  reluctance  of  his  own  girl  to  be 
run  in  it.  Sympathizing  with  both  at- 
titudes, he  is  sometimes  able  to  temper 
both  the  mother’s  expectations  and  the 
daughter’s  reluctances,  and  so  ease  along 
the  modification  of  tradition,  and  help 
to  keep  peace  and  love  in  the  family. 

No  father  wants  to  throw  a daughter 
away.  Mothers  in  their  i)erplexity  some- 
times feel  that  it  is  a choice  between 
that  and  running  away  themselves.  To 
see  that  neither  disaster  hapx)ens  is  a 
worthy  work  of  which  ever  so  fallible 
a father  may  contribute  very  much,  pro- 
vided he  brings  to  the  task  a proper  spirit 
of  patience  and  humility. 

And  contrariwise  when  the  mother 
sees  only  with  the  daughter’s  eyes  and 
has  no  wishes  but  hers,  and  is  ready 
to  be  her  door-mat  and  her  drudge — in 
that  wheel  too  a father  can  be  an  im- 
portant spoke,  and  make  it  turn  in  bet- 
ter accord  with  natural  propriety. 

A large  part  of  a man’s  business  in 
life  is  to  get  on  with  women.  The  more 
intelligent  men  become  skilful  at  it. 
Fathers  should  be  so  to  begin  with,  and 
become  so  more  and  more  as  they  go  on. 

And  there  the  father’s  value  is  increased 
by  the  discipline  he  has  undergone  and 
the  experience  he  has  gathered  as  a hus- 
band. Being  himself  in  many  important 
particulars  under  the  government  of  his 
wife,  he  may  be  expected  to  be  skilled 
in  the  phenomena  of  that  condition, 
knowing  its  strong  points  and  its  weaker 
ones,  where  it  is  a condition  of  safety, 
comfort,  and  profit,  and  also  where  the 
discernment  that  regrulates  it  is  less 
sagacious  or  less  tolerable  and  the  con- 
sideration that  cushions  it  more  uncer- 
tain. In  so  far  as  the  growing-up  chil- 
dren are  fellow  subjects  with  him  of  how- 
ever beneficent  and  wholesome  a tyranny, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have 
for  them  a fellow  feeling,  bom  of  likeness 
of  condition,  and  fruitful  of  involuntary 
sympathies  and  comprehensions. 

What ! A traitor  in  the  domestic 
citadel ! An  officer  whose  sympathies 
undermine  discipline  in  the  command! 

No,  no;  not  a traitor;  or  if  one  traitor, 
then  two;  for  what  the  mother  has 
learned  about  getting  along  with  a man 
do  not  all  the  children  profit  by!  No 
treason  in  either  case,  but  merely  two 
perennial  schools  of  philosophy,  each  de- 
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The  Soldiers 

BY  CALVIN  JOHNSTON 


WE  are  all  soldiers,  and  1 am  the 
Little  Corporal.  Lights  out,” 
1 say  when  the  clock  ticks  nine, 
and  Benny  answers,  ‘‘  Ay,  ay,”  promptly, 
as  if  he  was  still  bunkin'  in  the  foVs'P. 
He  has  been  watching  the  clock,  but 
Harold  looks  around  in  a puzzled  way 
before  saluting  without  a word. 

Then  at  the  first  crow  from  the  barn- 
yard— black  dark  it  is  of  a winter  mom- 
iag — I pull  my  drum,  old  Battledore,  over 
to  my  side  of  the  bed,  and  br-r,  boom  ” 
sounds  the  long  roll.  Tumble  out,  you 
soldiers!”  I shout,  and  Benny's  candle 
sparkles  up  as  if  he  had  been  listenin’ 
for  it.  But  Harold  takes  alarm  slowly, 
for  he  is  always  last  to  fall  in.  Of  course 
I am  considered  to  have  fallen  in  when  I 
rap  the  drum. 

Benny,  who  is  really  my  grandfather, 
sometimes  whispers,  Let  him  deep  a 
little  longer,”  and  I pretend  to  while  I 
put  on  my  clothes  an’  brack's. 

If  there  ever  was  a lucky  hump,  it 
isn't  mine,  and  I admit  having  a deuoe 
of  a time  getting  equipped.  Benny  says 
it's  no  so  bad,  but  he’s  mistaken.  I know 
a hump  back  when  I see  one,  and  feel  it, 
too.  I have  a picture  of  a hunchback  cut 
out  of  a book,  and  look  at  it  sometimes, 
though  Benny  doesn't  know  it.  The  best 
of  soldiers  feel  a scare  sometimes,  but  as 
that  can't  stand  alone  as  the  proof  of  a 
good  one,  I don’t  make  a fuss  about  this 
dressin’  business. 

One  morning  I hobbled  over  to  the  fire- 
idace  as  trim  as  a corporal  should  be,  and 
gave  a rap  on  the  drum  that  made  Harold 
sit  up  in  his  bed  clothes. 

" You  arc  not  a soldier,”  I said,  as 
fiercely  as  I could,  for  I could  see  into 
his  room. 

I waited  for  his  slow  smile  and  Hello, 
Nap,”  but  he  sat  perfectly  still  lookin' 
at  me,  while  the  color  gradually  left 
his  face. 

Somehow  I felt  that  be  had  been  awake 
and  I had  surprised  his  thoughts.  Then, 


of  course,  I knew  better.  Why,  Harold 
can  break  a wagon  spoke  across  his  knee 
and  cracks  black  walnuts  between  his 
teethi 

What's  the  matter?”  I said  at  last, 
with  my  heart  heatin'  pretty  fast. 

Where’s  father  ?”  he  asked,  in  a 
strained  voice. 

^‘Benny's  out  with  the  horses,”  I an- 
swered. “ There's  a big  storm  blowin’  in 
from  the  ocean.  Don't  you  hear  it  heatin' 
cm  the  windows?  And  the  surf  sounds 
as  if  it  was  breakin'  over  the  hills.” 

hear  it — always,”  he  said,  moodily; 
then  he  rose  and  dressed. 

He  did  not  wait  for  breakfast,  but  went 
straight  out  into  the  storm,  not  even  bend< 
ing  as  he  walked  directly  against  it,  past 
the  barn  and  across  the  corn-field. 

I watched  from  the  window,  proud  of 
him,  and  thinking:  is  certainly  a 

soldier;  the  snows  of  Moscow  would  have 
been  nothing  to  him.  Benny  or  I would 
not  face  that  storm  as  he  does,” 

I hoped  Benny's  rheumatism  would  not 
get  worse  in  that  cold,  draughty  barn, 
and  was  glad  to  see  him  coming  back  to 
the  house. 

Harold  is  out  trampin'  in  this  fierce 
weather,”  I said  as  he  came  stamping  in ; 
^^he  is  afraid  of  nothing.” 

^^Not  he,”  said  Benny. 

**  And  I believe  he  has  a grudge  against 
me  because  I said  he  was  not  a soldier.” 

That  was  a good  one,”  laughed  Benny. 

After  breakfast  he  lit  his  pipe  and  sat 
down  in  the  chimney-corner. 

This  would  be,”  he  said,  after  think- 
ing it  over,  ‘^a  first-rate  day  for  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson;  we  marched 
around  down  there  in  '62  like  an  army 
of  icicles.” 

‘^It's  too  snowy;  more  like  Eylau,”  I 
insisted,  and  pulled  down  the  Great  Em- 
peror’s campaigns. 

He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  at 
the  picture  of  the  battle  waging  duskily 
in  tlie  snow. 
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You  are  right.  Corporal,”  he  said, 
but  I wasn’t  there,  you  know,  and 
couldn’t  tell  where  the  batteries  were 
set  up.  Now  I can  see  Donelson  as 
plain  as  day,  and  General  Grant,  all 
spattered,  sitting  on  a horse  with  his 
teeth  chattering.” 

With  that  I got  out  the  cedar  blocks 
and  rigged  up  the  fort  without  any  more 
talk,  for  Benny  hates  to  be  reminded  of 
a battle  he  wasn’t  in.  Then  my  army 
that  has  marched  all  the  way  from 
Egypt  to  Pittsburg  Landing  was  placed 
in  position.  A good  many  are  scarred 
veterans  now,  for  wood  won’t  stand  as 
much  as  flesh  and  bone,  and  they  talk 
pretty  rough  about  their  officers  in  camp, 
though  they  are  devils  in  a fight.  Our 
language  around  camp  is  not  always  what 
it  should  be. 

Confound  these  arms !”  I said  as  I 
got  Battledore  on  my  knees  to  sound  the 
charge ; they^re  as  stiff  as  the  sticks 
this  mornin’.” 

An  officer  mustn’t  kick  about  his 
arms,”  said  Benny.  You’d  better 
send  in  that  brigade  before  I open 
this  battery.” 

Then  he  opened  with  his  bean-shooter, 
and,  though  I moved  ’em  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, only  one  man  got  over  the  para- 
pet; but  he  captured  the  fort. 

That  chap  ought  to  be  promoted,” 
Benny  was  saying,  when  we  both  looked 
up  and  saw  Harold  at  the  window.  He 
came  in  covered  with  snow  and  sat  down 
quietly.  I had  remarked  that  guard 
duty  was  harder  than  any  other  in  such 
weather,  just  to  let  him  know  we 
had  been  thinking  of  him  while  the 
fight  went  on,  but  he  grave  a kind  of 
groan  and  interrupted: 

That’s  all  I’m  fit  for.  Nap.  You  were 
right  this  momin’,  and  I ain’t  a soldier.” 

Benny  and  I sat  lookin’  at  each  other 
in  surprise ; then  I said : The  mischief 
you  ain’t!  Nobody  else  would  stand 
gruard  out  there  to-day.” 

‘‘  It’s  rank  mutiny,”  cried  Benny,  flour- 
ishing his  pipe. 

An’ — an’  I’m  goin’  to  ask  for  my  dis- 
charge,” said  Harold,  heavily,  because 
if  I don’t  I’ll  be  a deserter.” 

The  rest  of  us  could  not  say  a word, 
and  he  went  on:  ^^A  look  out  o’  the 
window  will  tell  you  why  I must  get 
away.  What  do  you  see?”  as  I peeped 


over  the  sill.  Tumble  - down  stone 
fences;  cellars  with  old  trees  growin’  in 
’em,  an’  not  a stick  of  the  buildin’s  left; 
hoiises  deserted  except  for  field-mice  an’ 
wasps;  an’  farms — ^farms  that  are  nothin’ 
but  floors  of  stone  with  moss  an’  cursed 
laurel  growin’  over  ’em,  abandoned  for 
a hundred  years.” 

‘^You  root  up  that  laurel  like  it  was 
nothin’  but  twigs,”  I said. 

He  looked  at  his  big  hands,  clenching 
and  unclenching  them.  How  many 
men  have  put  their  lives  into  all  this,” 
he  said,  ^^an’  what  did  they  get  out? 
Nothin’,  except  poverty  an’  rheumatism. 
It’s  got  thirty  years  of  my  life  an’ 

I can’t  stand  it  any  longer — ^with  the 
ocean  soundin’  over  it  all  like  a bell 
at  a funeral.” 

^‘I  fished  down  there  forty  years,  be- 
fore an’  after  the  war,”  said  Benny, 
lookin’  into  the  fire  and  listenin’  to  the 
surf  boomin’  through  the  wind.  He  did 
not  seem  to  understand  exactly  what 
Harold  meant. 

“Where  would  you  go?”  I remember 
asking,  almost  in  a whisx)er. 

“Out  into  the  world;  to  New  York. 

I know  it’s  my  duty  to  stay  here  an’  help 
you  an’  father — but  I just  can’t;  Fve 
been  afraid  I’d  go  away  without — ” 

Benny  had  turned  his  head,  and  at 
these  words  his  weak  old  eyes  opened  with 
such  a look  of  alarm;  he  put  both  hands 
to  his  breast  as  if  a grreat  pain  was  stop- 
ping his  heart. 

“Harold,”  I said,  as  loud  and  clear  as 
I could,  “ you  are  ordered  to  forage  among 
the  enemy,”  and  old  Battledore  heli)ed  out 
with  a lively  march.  I discovered  that 
I was  not  as  much  of  a soldier  as  I had 
pretended ; but  this  gave  me  time  to 
brace  up,  and  I felt  discipline  must  be 
enforced  all  around  right  then. 

“Attention,  Private  Benny!”  I ex- 
claimed. “Harold  has  volunteered  for 
dangerous  duty  an’  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  army.  WTiy,  I wouldn’t  dare 
go  down  into  the  cities ! Would 
you,  Benny?” 

“ Not  me,”  said  Benny  in  a scared 
voice.  “I  nearly  got  run  over  by  a ’bus 
once.  You  must  be  very  careful,  Harold.” 

There  was  something  in  Harold’s  eyes 
and  voice  and  manner  that  had  warned 
me  he  meant  what  he  said,  so  I felt  that 
the  least  I could  do  was  to  act  like  a man 
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myself.  No  sooner  had  Harold  heard 
us  than  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

You  don’t  know  how  much  this  means 
to  me  an’  all  of  us/’  he  said,  eagerly. 
" Corporal,  I’ll  repwt  often  by  letter. 
An’  after  I’ve  been  workin’  awhile  I’ll 
come  to  see  you,  too.  I’m  goin’  this 
night.” 

He  acted  like  a prisoner  who  had 
knocked  his  jail  to  pieces — stufling  his 
things  into  an  old  travelling-bag,  and 
sayin’,  as  he  ran  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, that  he  was  a free  man  with  his 
face  set  from  the  old  times. 

I had  thought  the  old  times  pretty  good, 
and  this  hurt  a little,  though  Benny,  as 
if  he  hardly  knew  what  was  goin’  on, 
hurried  about  after  things  to  put  in 
tiie  bag — ^till  suddenly  it  was  full  and 
Harold  in  his  best  clothes  lifted  it 
from  the  floor. 

Then  Benny  seemed  to  realise  a little 
what  was  about  to  happen,  and  I saw 
the  cheek  toward  me  was  wet;  but  I 
tapped  the  drum,  pretendin’  I didn’t 
notice,  and  after  a long  look  at  Harold 
he  turned  to  the  wall. 

Here’s  a little  money  for  you,  son,” 
he  said,  taking  it  out  of  the  clock.  ^ It’s 
been  there  so  long  I’d  almost  forgot  it.” 

“ But  I have  fifteen  dollars  of  my  own,” 
said  Harold,  hanging  back.  "You  may 
need  that  for  clo’es  or  shoes.” 

" Pshaw  1 Haven’t  I wore  these  clo’es 
for  five  years?  Catch  me  playin’  the 
dandy  I” 

" And  my  shoes  will  be  as  new  as  ever 
when  you  come  back,”  I laughed,  which 
was  a good  one,  as  I can  only  stand  in 
’em  a few  minutes  at  a time. 

Of  course  we  made  him  take  it,  and 
then  he  told  me  all  he  would  do  for  us 
in  the  big  city,  while  Benny  was  hitchin’ 
the  horses  to  take  him  to  the  railroad, 
six  miles  away. 

I suppose  a corporal  must  cry  once  in 
a while  like  any  one  else;  but  he  can 
afford  to  admit  it  only  after  some  great 
action.  I haven’t  done  any  great  action. 

What  heavy  days  there  are  in  quarters! 
what  still  nights,  with  quick  dreams  and 
long  waking  thoughts!  I’ve  been  there, 
I can  tell  you.  Benny  has,  too;  but  the 
two  of  us  went  on  with  the  campaigns 
and  managed  to  get  dirougfa  somehow. 
We  got  a long  letter,  then  a short  one, 
and  then  none  at  all. 


" If  I was  only  sure  about  those  ’buses,” 
said  Benny,  " I wouldn’t  worry  a bit.” 

Then  one  day  came  a great  announce- 
ment: War;  real  war — and  Harold  had 
gone  in  as  a volunteer. 

"Hurrah!”  I said.  "He’ll  take  Ha- 
vana like  you  did  Atlanta.” 

" They  are  only  Spaniards ; they  surely 
can’t  hurt  Aim,”  said  Benny,  and  we 
sat  right  down  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Cuba.  As  neither  one  would  defend  it, 
we  took  it  every  day  after  that  with 
a great  slaughter. 

Benny  bought  me  a new  flag,  and  then 
we  worked  two  days  melting  lead  and 
moulding  a captain  six  inches  tall;  that 
was  Harold. 

"I  guess  he  will  fix  ’em,  the  darned 
Dons!”  said  Benny. 

" The  confounded  Dons  I he  certainly 
will,”  I answered;  and  after  the  next 
day’s  victory  Harold  himself  came  in 
upon  us. 

He  had  pushed  the  door  open  quietly, 
and  only  when  we  saw  his  big,  looming 
figure  through  the  evening  dusk  did  we 
know  our  real  soldier  had  returned.  I 
scrambled  across  the  room  on  my  knees 
to  clasp  his  hands,  while  Benny  began 
patting  him  on  the  back  as  if  lie  was  still 
a very  little  boy. 

" Harold,”  he  said,  huskily,  " you  have 
come  to  see  us  on  your  way  to  the  war. 

But  you  are  not  in  uniform.” 

" No,”  answered  Harold;  " I thought  I’d 
feel  more  at  home  in  my  old  clo’es.” 

I was  disappointed  at  first,  for  it  would 
have  been  something  to  see  one  of  my  old 
recruits  in  blue,  and  brass  buttons,  but 
I pulled  him  over  to  the  bivouac  by  the 
fireplace  and  showed  him  how  Havana 
was  taken. 

" Of  course  he  wouldn’t  wear  a uniform 
when  we  sent  him  scoutin’  among  the 
enemy,”  I told  Benny. 

" When  we  heard  war  was  cornin’  on  I 
kept  sayin’,  ^You  can’t  keep  Harold  out 
o’  this,’  di<hi’t  I,  Nap?”  said  Benny. 

"Both  of  us  did.  Benny  and  I would 
give  a thousand  dollars  apiece  to  go  along. 

I’d  like  to  start  the  army  against  Santiago 
with  a charge  on  old  Battledore.” 

"It  was  pretty  dull  down  there  in  the 
city;  enlistin’  was  about  the  only  job  I 
could  get,”  said  Harold. 

We  both  laughed  at  this.  The  man  who 
was  really  going  didn’t  have  to  brag. 
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When  Harold  came  into  the  firelight 
I noticed  his  eyes  seemed  very  big  and 
dark;  his  face  was  drawn,  too,  as  if  he 
hadn’t  eaten  enough  lately. 

Well,  are  we  goin’  to  mess  to-night?” 
I asked  the  cook.  Good  manners  around 
camp  would  never  get  anything  done. 

Benny  saluted  with  a grin,  and  got 
busy  makin’  the  johnnycakes.  Then  he 
fried  some  bacon,  for  we  could  afford  to 
be  reckless  on  such  an  occasion;  and  last 
of  all  I saw  him  shake  the  can  at  his  ear. 

‘^A  soldier  couldn’t  get  along  without 
coffee,”  he  declared,  and  in  a few  minutes 
he  had  us  snifiin’  the  steam. 

I can  tell  you  we  had  a good  supper, 
though  Harold  did  not  eat  as  much  as 
he  should;  then  Benny  lit  his  pipe  and 
we  settled  down  for  a campaign.  Harold 
had  come  home  on  a ten  days’  furlough, 
and  his  regiment,  already  in  barracks,  was 
to  move  right  after  he  got  back.  He  had 
the  captain’s  word  they  wouldn’t  go  with- 
out him,  which  made  us  feel  easy. 

As  Harold  was  there  in  person,  I pro- 
moted him  to  be  captain,  and  put  the 
lead  one  on  sick  leave.  Benfiy  defended 
MdVro  Castle,  and  though  he  killed  a gobd 
many  of  our  men,  the  rest  took  it,  and 
pitc4ied  the  garri^n  into  the  sea. 

‘^But  don’t  you  think  it  is  goin’  to 
be  any  such  picnic,”  said  Harold,  when 
it  was  all  over.  They  say  the  Span- 
iards are  the  best  sharpshooters  in  the 
world.  Of  course  our  big  fellows  will 
get  hit  first.” 

Benny  passed  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, but  I said  the  Dons  would  run 
from  the  Yankee  drums.  Then  taps 
sounded  and  we  all  turned  in. 

Benny  and  I were  happy  to  have  our 
old  comrade  back,  and  Harold  did  not 
seem  to  dislike  the  farm  as  much  as  he 
had  once.  He  went  about  the  premises, 
examining  and  handling  everything,  much 
as  I have  seen  a cat  smell  over  a house 
it  had  left  and  come  back  to. 

He  told  us  not  to  tell  any  neighbor  he 
was  there,  and  we  understood  he  didn’t 
care  to  be  praised.  But  we  hardly  ever 
saw  a neighbor  in  the  winter,  anyhow. 

He  became  even  more  silent  than  usual, 
and  would  look  at  me  as  if  greatly 
troubled  that  he  had  to  leave  his  old  com- 
rade so  far  behind;  and  it  rather  dazed 
me  to  think  of  him  away  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  world. 
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Though  there’s  the  cable  to  keep  us 
in  touch,”  I said. 

It  was  the  aftemooti  of  Harold’s  third 
day  at  home;  Benny  had  gone  to  the  vil- 
lage after  some  garden  seed,  and  I had 
watched  Harold  cross  the  hill,  nearly  a 
mile  away,  toward  the  ocean. 

I sat  down  on  the  floor  and  was  roUing 
out  a march  on  Battledore  to  keep  up  my 
spirits,  with  my  mind  full  of  armies, 
when  there  was  a flash  in  my  eyes  and 
across  the  window  I saw  a bayonet  move. 

My  heart  leaped  as  it  had  never  done 
before;  it  was  inspiring,  though  I knew 
it  was  only  imagination,  and  the  roll  of 
the  drum  rose  till  it  was  almost  deafening. 
Then  I let  it  die  away. 

« Detail,  haltl” 

A man  in  a brown,  dusty  uniform 
dropped  his  gun  to  the  floor  with  a crash, 
while  another,  with  stripes  on  his  sleeves, 
stepped  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  I 
held  the  sticks  over  the  drum,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it.  The  last  man 
was  small  and  wiry,  with  sharp,  sunburnt 
features,  and  had  a reeikleas,  good-hu- 
i&Ored  air  ab6ut  him  as  he  said,  after 
looking  me  over  carefully: 

Ydu  are  a wonder  with  that  drum.” 

I saluted  with  one  of  the  sticks  and 
said : Thank  you,  corporal.” 

Well,  Fll  he  damned !”  he  said,  with- 
out turning  his  head. 

So  will  I,  sir,”  said  the  guard. 

Silence  in  the  ranks  I Won’t  you  ever 
learn  anything?”  roared  the  corporal. 

I could  not  help  laughing,  the  poor 
fellow  looked  so  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

How  did  you  know  I was  a corporal  ?” 

^^By  your  8trii)es.  I’ll  just  bet  you’re 
one  of  Harold’s  company,  on  your  way  to 
the  war.” 

You’ve  guessed  it,”  he  said,  unbend- 
ing a little. 

‘‘He  went  out  in  the  woods  awhile 
ago,”  I went  on.  “ That’s  the  way  he 
enjoys  his  furlough.  He’ll  be  back  pretty 
soon.  Sit  down.” 

“ If  I hadn’t  seen  you  with  those  sticks 
in  your  hand,”  he  said,  sitting  on  the 
arm  of  Benny’s  old  chair,  “ Fd  say 
you  couldn’t  do  it.  Try  that  last  one 
over  again.” 

I did  90  with  all  the  vim  I could  put 
into  it,  while  he  listened  with  his  head 
on  one  side. 
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‘‘  Great;  ’ he  commented ; “ an’  I know 
what  I’m  talkin’  about,  young  feller.” 

Anybody  could  see  you  are  a veteran,” 
I told  him. 

He  seemed  immensely  pleased  and  ad- 
mitted he  had  licked  the  Apaches  once 
or  twice.  I quit  the  service,  but  when 
this  war  broke  out  I couldn’t  help  but 
go  in  again,”  he  added. 

Benny  and  I don’t  think  you’ll  have 
much  trouble  down  there,”  I told  him. 
“ See,  here’s  the  plan  of  Santiago — where 
they  say  the  fightin’  is  goin’  to  be — 
chalked  on  the  floor.” 

Who’s  Benny  ?” 

“ He  was  my  mother’s  father.  We  take 
the  town  nearly  every  night;  but  it  costs 
men,  for  Benny  has  taken  to  usin’  bird- 
s^hot  in  the  shooter.  He  says  the  Span- 
iards will  use  canister.” 

‘‘You  must  all  be  soldiers  around  this 
place,”  he  suggested. 

“ We  are,”  and  I told  him  how  the 
whole  house  had  been  run  on  a military 
plan  ever  since  I could  play  the  drum. 
“ They  call  me  the  Little  Corporal,”  I 
couldn’t  help  bragging. 

“ By — hem — you  are  a great  soldier,” 
he  said. 

He  looked  at  mo  and  the  wooden  army 
always  drawn  up  for  battle  with  a curious 
kind  of  interest.  Then  turning  to  the 
guard,  he  S]X)ke  a few  words  in  a low 
tone,  and  the  latter,  shouldering  his  gun, 
marched  out  to  the  barn. 

“ I told  him  to  go  out  there  and  rest 
awhile,”  explained  the  corporal,  and 
without  any  more  hesitation  he  took  the 
shooter  and  some  shot  and  dared  me  to 
come  on. 

Explaining  that  the  lead  captain  was 
Harold,  I placed  him  at  the  head  and  be- 
gan moving  the  troops  along  the  chalk 
marks.  At  first  he  couldn’t  use  his  bat- 
tery very  well,  for  he  would  sputter  and 
the  shot  would  roll  out  on  the  floor.  He 
<nid  the  powder  was  no  good,  but  he  would 
s(^ou  get  the  range;  and  when  he  did 
ho  j)ep])ered  us  so  that  only  two  men  got 
into  the  town.  He  had  upset  Harold 
at  the  first  broadside. 

Tlie  corporal  laughed  till  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.  “ That’s  more  fun 
than  I’ve  had  in  a long  time,”  he  de- 
clared. “ Would  you  believe  it,  I haven’t 
been  inside  a real  home  or  played  with 
a kid  since  I lost  mine  ten  years  ago.” 
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Then  with  a solemn  look  he  said,  “ Sound 
the  Last  March,  comrade.” 

As  I played  he  listened  with  his  head 
bowed  a little,  but  quick  and  light  he  rose 
to  his  feet  as  Harold  came  in  the  door. 

I expected  to  see  Harold  run  up  to 
shake  his  hand,  but  instead  he  stood  in 
his  tracks;  the  surprise  made  him  shiver, 
and  a grayness  spread  over  his  face. 
Then  without  a word  he  swung  a heavy 
oak  chair  above  his  head,  with  a look 
that  made  my  blood  run  cold. 

Harold  is  tremendously  strong,  but  the 
corporal  did  not  move  back  a step;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  need  of  it,  for  at  that 
very  instant  the  door  flew  back  and  the 
guard  had  his  bayonet  at  Harold’s  breast. 

Then  I recovered  enough  to  clasp 
Harold  around  the  knees.  “ Do  you  know 
what  you  are  about  ?”  I cried,  for  I 
thought  he  had  suddenly  gone  crazy. 

He  looked  down  at  me  and  slowly  low- 
ered the  chair  to  the  floor.  The  corporal 
turned  to  the  guard; 

“Attention!”  he  said,  quietly,  and  the 
bayonet  was  whisked  away. 

We  all  remained  so  for  a moment,  and 
then  the  corporal  went  on:  “Nap,  I’ll 
explain  that  Harold  and  1 had  a pretty 
fierce  quarrel  just  before  we  got  our  fur- 
loughs— you  understand  a corporal  trav- 
els with  a guard  even  on  furlough — ^but, 
as  I thought  we  were  goin’  out  to  fight 
together,  we’d  better  make  up  an’  be 
friends.  Harold,  I have  word  that  the 
regiment  is  to  move  to-morrow,  and  came 
by  to  tell  you  so  you  wouldn’t  be  left  be- 
hind.” 

He  said  this  looking  down  at  me  all  the 
time,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“ Take  it,  Harold,”  I begged.  “ Think 
how  good  he  is  to  eome  by  for  you  after 
a quarrel.  How  badly  we’d  all  have  felt 
if  you  had  been  left  behind.” 

Harold  did  as  I asked  hesitatingly,  and 
the  goo<l  corporal,  still  lookin’  at  me, 
gripped  it  till  the  cords  stood  out. 

“ Now  pack  up,”  he  said,  cheerfully. 
“ We  haven’t  any  time  to  lose.” 

Harold  got  the  old  gripsack  that  he 
had  never  even  unpacked — like  a good 
soldier,  he  kept  ready  to  move  at  once — 
and  shook  hands  with  me.  “ Good-by, 
Nap,”  was  all  he  said  in  the  house  that 
afternoon,  and  I could  scarcely  hear  that, 
his  voice  was  so  low. 

“ Now  I want  you  to  lx?  Harold’s 
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friend,’^  I said  to  the  corporal  as  earnest- 
ly as  I could.  “ I’m  sure  I wouldn’t  ask 
for  a better  one.” 

I’ll  fight  for  him — and  lie  for  him, 
too,”  he  added,  with  a grim  smile.  Then 
he  stooped  to  whisper:  “I  wouldn’t  tell 
the  old  man  about  all  this.  He  might 
worry  if  he  thought  Harold  had  quar- 
relled with  his  officer.  Just  say  that  he 
got  orders  to  report  at  once.” 

I promise,”  I said,  and  have  kept 
my  word  to  this  day. 

Then  straightening  up,  he  brought  his 
heels  together  with  a click.  Any  soldier 
you  have  commanded  ought  to  make  a 
fighter,”  he  said,  in  a loud  voice.  “ I 
salute  you.” 

And  he  actually  did;  then  they  all  filed 
out,  leaving  me  alone  at  the  window. 

There  is  nothing  more  annoyin’  when 
you  are  hoein’  corn  than  to  have  your 
legs  crumple  up  under  you,  particularly  if 
your  arms  won’t  push  you  up  again,  and 
I’m  afraid  I wasn’t  much  use  to  Benny 
in  the  field  that  summer.  He  tried  t<i 
persuade  me  not  to  work,  but  his  old 
back  was  getting  bent  as  my  own,  so 
I was  bound  to  help  a little. 

I found  that  Harold  was  right;  that 
ground  was  certainly  a stone  floor,  and 
made  me  wonder  why  King  Philip,  who^<‘ 
old  fort  is  in  the  swamp  to  the  west, 
fought  for  it  instead  of  selling  out  for 
good  beads.  There  was  a lot  of  grum- 
blin’ around  camp,  and  it  was  pretty  hard 
to  maintain  discipline,  hut  we  would 
think  of  poor  Harold  fight  in’  for  us  way 
down  in  tliat  awful  country,  and  bore  up 
as  well  as  we  could. 

We  heard  from  him  once  after  Santi- 
ago, savin’  he  was  all  right,  so  being  teo 
tired  to  carry  on  a battle  in  the  evenin', 
T let  my  troops  occupy  the  town  in  pea<‘e. 
All  ex(*ept  the  lead  captain;  I coiddn’t 
find  him,  though  I ransacked  the  house. 

One  evenin’  late  in  the  summer  Bennv 
said  h(‘’d  go  for  a doctor.  There  wa< 
nothing  particular  the  matter  wdtli  ni(‘. 
only  I couldn’t  iret  out  of  bed,  and  I had 
got  so  T rather  liked  the  people  and  things 
that  hung  around  my  l)ed  every  night: 
but  he  was  stubborn. 

Ho  felt  in  th(*  clock,  though  there  was 
nothing  in  there  but  a Canadian  pcuiny, 
and  started  away. 

I pulled  Battledore  over  on  my  chest 


and  beat  it  hard  as  I could,  for  I thought, 
“Suppose  my  arms  are  getting  stiff; 
then  I can’t  play.” 

Just  as  if  it  had  been  a signal,  two 
soldiers  appeared  in  the  room,  but  I’d 
seen  ’em  so  often  at  night  lately  that  I 
only  grinned  and  went  on  beating. 

Then  two  big  warm  hands  took  hold 
of  mine  softly,  and  there  was  Harold 
himself. 

“ IVe  come  back  to  re-enlist  with  y<ui. 
Nap,”  he  said. 

“ Oh,  the  war  is  over,”  I cried,  wanting 
to  put  an  arm  around  his  neck,  but  1 
couldn’t  raise  the  darned  thing.  Ami 
tliere  is  the  corporal,  too.  Then  you 
are  true  friends.  I’ve  worried  so  much 
about  that.” 

“ Ha ! I •‘^hould  say  we  are,  Nap.  \Vliy, 
when  we  got  in  a close  corner,  Ilarolil 
had  to  fight  for  me  instead  of  my  fight  in’ 
for  him.” 

“But  he  was  the  bravest;  he  lied  for 
me,”  said  Harold,  gravely,  which  I have 
never  understood,  exactly. 

“An’  that  ain’t  all,”  continued  the 
c(n*poral,  laughing.  “ I guess  I’ve  como 
l)ack  to  stay.” 

T was  so  e.xcited  by  this  that  I forger 
Benny  had  gone  for  the  doctor,  and 
I)ushed  up  on  my  elbow. 

“You  understand  he’s  got  a wocnleyi 
leg  down  there,  though  you  can’t  it," 
explained  Harold.  “ an’  when  I told  him 
I was  coinin’  back  here  to  fight  it  out  like 
a man,  he  said  he’d  come  too." 

“An’  I’m  goin’  to  enlist,  too,"  put  in 
the  corporal;  “for,  Nap,  T never  saw 
your  beat,  makin’  new  soldiers  fight  an’ 
keepin’  old  ones  in  good  trim.” 

“ We’ll  promote  Harold,  and  you  can 
take  the  place  of  the  lead  captain,"  T said, 
between  cryin’  and  laughin’. 

The  corporal  gave  a loud  laugh. 
“ Why.  the  cap’n’s  come  back  riddled 
with  glory!  You  didn’t  know  he’d  been 
to  the  war  too.  Look.” 

Harold  was  holding  the  old  lead  cap- 
tain before  my  eyes. 

“ T put  him  in  my  pocket  the  day  I 
left.’’  he  said,  “ hecause — Well,  he  was 
with  me  in  the  fight.  Yon  tanght  him 
the  way  into  Santiago,  you  know.  An’ 
1 enn  say  that  he  wasn’t  the  last  one  up 
that  big  bill,  either — ” 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  in,  and  I 
drummed  him  out  of  camp. 
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Winning  the  Iron  Cross  at  Gravelotte 

BY  ROBERT  SHACKLETON 


The  battle  of  Gravelotte,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  strujr- 
)jles  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  was  fought  on  August  18,  1870. 
The  Germans  had  230,000  men  and  lost  al)out  20,000.  The  French 
had  180,000  and  lost  12,000.  The  battle  was  won  by  the  (ierrnans, 
and  was  the  most  important  in  its  re.sults  of  any  battle  of  the 
war,  for  it  meant  the  cooping  up  in  Metz  of  the  army  of  Marshal 
Hazaine.  and  the  snbsefjiient  surrender  of  the  cit}^  and  its  fortress, 
and  of  three  marshals,  some  fifty  generals,  thousands  of  other 
officers,  and  nearly  175,000  men.  The  fiercest  fighting  at  Gravelotte 
was  at  St.-Privat.  Guldner,  a veteran  whose  story  of  the  battle 
the  author  has  here  set  down,  carried  the  colors  of  his  regiment. 


T WAS  of  the  Second  Regiment  of 
I Grenadier  Guards.  We  were  sta- 
^ tioned  at  Berlin.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  our  honorary  colonel,  but 
our  actual  commander  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Von  Boehn,  who  had  been  cap- 
tain and  major  in  the  regiment  before 
lK»coming  its  commander.  Our  helmets 
had  the  star  and  the  flying  eagle,  and  were 
thus  a little  diff(*rcnt  from  those  of  the 
regiments  of  the  line. 

“ And  before  we  left  Berlin  for  the 
front,  in  the  war  with  France  in  187(1, 
the  Kinir  (‘anie  to  our  quarters,  and  the 
Queen  was  with  him.  And  all  the  men 
came  running  and  surrounded  them. 

‘‘King  William  was  a kindly  man;  a 
big,  tall  man,  of  pleasant  face.  And  he 
lik(Ml  to  stop  on  the  street  and  S[)cak  to 
little  children  and  pat  them  on  tin*  shoul- 
<l(‘r.  I call  him  King,  for  he  did  not 
become  Emperor  till  some  months  after 
this.  And  all  tin*  soldiers — everybody! — 
loved  him.  See*,  this  is  his  picture.  Iutc 
above  me  on  the  wall. 

“ We  saw  the  King  was  going  to  siK‘ak, 
and  We  stood  all  silent. 

“‘You  are  going  to  march  to  France  T 
he  said. 

Ihrc  MajesfUl!*  we  cried. 
“‘Well,  be  sun*  an<l  bring  your  colors 
back  again,’  he  said. 

“ And,  \Ja!  Ihrr  MajpsfiH!*  all  the  men 
shouted  again. 

“ I was  th<‘  eolor-serg(*ant.  Tt  is  not 


an  officer,  but  it  is  above  the  ranks.  It 
is  the  same  in  your  army,  is  it  not?  I 
was  the  color-sergeant,  and  I had  run 
and  got  the  colors,  and  I felt  glad  and 
proud.  And  I was  holding  the  colors, 
and  the  King  called  me,  and  he  took  me 
by  the  arm  and  led  me  to  the  Queen. 

“ ‘ The  regiment  will  defend  its  colors,’ 
he  said,  ‘ and  this  man  will  bring  them 
back  again.’ 

“ And  the  Queen  smiled  very  gracious, 
and  bowed,  and  said,  " Jaf 

“ And  I was  proud  to  be  thus  spoken  to 
by  the  King  and  by  the  Queen,  and  I was 
proud  that  I was  color-bearer.  Thus  I 
was  on  the  regimental  roll:  ^Wilhelm 
(Mildner,  color  - sergeant.’  And  I felt 
within  myself,  ^ The  color.s,  yes,  I will 
bring  them  back  again.” 

“ We  wont  by  train  to  the  Pfalz,  and 
from  tlu*re  we  marched,  and  we  soon 
kn<*w  that  Marshal  Macmahon  was  in 
front  of  us  in  Elsass.  Tliere  were  some 
t ngagements,  and  he  kept  retreating,  and 
we  advanced.  Tt  w^as  talked  of  in  tin* 
regiment  that  Marshal  Bazaine  had  his 
head(|uarters  at  Metz.  We  knew  that  it 
was  be  fort*  us  to  iK’at  those  two  generals, 
and  w(*  were  sure  that  with  our  generals 
to  lea<l  us  we  could  do  it.  We  had  served, 
and  wen*  veterans,  so  that  wdien  news 
came  to  us  we  could  .sometimes  un- 
<lerstand  what  it  m(*ant,  although  there 
were  im*w  recruits  w’lio  did  not  understand 
mn<*h  of  war. 
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“ Our  regriment  was  of  the  army  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  He  was  a 
broad-built  man,  a whiskered  man.  He 
was  a little  over  forty  years  old.  He 
was  a quick  and  eager  general,  and  the 
French  feared  him.  He  was  called  the 
‘ Red  Prince,’  but  that  was  because 
he  was  a hussar  and  always  wore  a 
red  tunic. 

Often,  on  the  march,  it  was  a fine 
sight,  from  some  hill  road,  to  see  miles 
and  miles  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and 
artillery  and  wagons,  and  with  the  music 
of  bands  and  drums  one  might  have 
thought  it  was  a great  fair. 

‘‘  But  we  were  almost  from  the  first  in 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  it  was  not  a 
pretty  sight  for  them.  The  peasant  peo- 
ple, women  and  men,  would  stand  at 
their  cottage  doors  as  a regiment  came 
on,  and  then  stare,  silent  and  sullen,  or 
look  at  the  ground  while  the  regiment 
passed.  Never  a word  or  a sign  unless 
spoken  to.  But,  although  it  was  the  en- 
emy’s country,  we  could  take  nothing. 
The  peasants  were  safe  from  us,  and 
their  property  was  safe.  There  would 
be  sharp  punishment,  the  men  knew,  if 
orders  were  disobeyed.  If  we  ever  needed 
anything,  an  officer  would  requisition  it 
and  give  an  order,  and  the  peasant  could 
get  the  money.  Sometimes  they  would 
try  to  overcharge,  but  our  officers  only 
laughed  then  and  gave  the  price  that  it 
would  cost  in  Prussia.  As  I was  color- 
sergeant  I saw  more  than  if  I had  been 
in  the  ranks. 

Every  night  we  camped  as  if  we  had 
been  at  exercise  manoeuvres.  Every 
rifle,  every  knapsack,  every  bread-cart, 
had  its  place.  The  officers  camped  in 
front,  the  men  behind.  The  colors  stood 
erect  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  There 
was  an  exact  space  between  every  line 
of  men  and  every  stack  of  guns,  and 
we  slept  on  the  ground  in  rows.  It  was 
summer,  and  wh'  did  not  need  tents. 
I am  speaking  of  my  own  regiment, 
you  understand. 

‘‘But  though  there  were  discipline  and 
order  there  was  not  hardness.  We  had 
plenty  of  food,  of  meat  and  l>r(‘ad,  and 
of  coffee,  and  we  could  always  buy  wine 
or  beer  of  the  sutlers.  We  played  games, 
and  smoked,  and  sang  soldier  songs  and 
folk-songs  and  church  songs.  The  bugle 
would  sound  to  go  to  sleep  and  we  would 


go  to  sleep,  and  it  would  sound  early 
ill  the  morning  to  get  up,  and  we  would 
get  up,  ready  always  to  march  or  to  fight. 

“ It  did  not  seem  a long  time  before 
we  were  well  into  France.  In  all,  the 
war  was  short  and  bloody.  And  as  the 
days  went  by  we  came  to  understand  that 
around  Metz  was  to  be  great  fighting,  for 
our  armies  were  gathering  toward  that 
city,  and  a great  army  of  the  French  was 
known  to  be  there. 

“ I never  saw  Metz  until  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Gravelotte,  although  what  my  regi- 
ment did  was  of  such  importance  in 
gaining  it.  It  was  altogether  hidden  from 
us  by  hills.  And  it  seems  strange  to  me 
that  after  having  been  one  of  the  Gren- 
adier Guards,  stationed  at  Berlin,  and 
having  fought  to  gain  Metz,  my  home 
and  my  family  and  my  work  are  now  here 
at  Metz.  In  those  days  I could  never 
have  thought  of  such  a thing. 

“Id  was  August,  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  on  the  14th  we  started  early 
and  marched  hard  and  long.  Next  day 
we  marched  as  far,  or  perhaps  even 
farther.  The  officers  were  silent,  and 
seemed  only  anxious  to  hurry,  and  so 
the  men  were  silent  too,  for  we  all 
knew  something  of  importance  was  to 
come.  Silent,  yes,  but  light-hearted, 
for  with  our  King  and  our  cause  we 
were  sure  to  win.  Had  not  the  French 
forced  us  into  war  and  begun  it  by  cross- 
ing into  Prussia? 

“ The  16th  was  another  day  of  long, 
hard  marching,  and  it  was  talked  of 
among  us  that  we  were  pursuing  an 
enemy.  We  knew  we  were  swinging  to 
the  south,  and  we  thought  we  were  south 
of  Metz.  From  the  peasants,  grudgingly, 
we  found  out  that  we  were.  There  were 
always  some  of  us  who  could  make  talk 
with  the  people  of  the  border-land,  by 
words  and  signs.  Well,  then,  we  were 
south  of  Metz,  and  we  were  either  going 
toward  Paris  or  inarching  between  Paris 
and  a French  army.  I take  no  credit 
for  understanding  this,  for  to  a soldier 
it  ought  to  be  clear.  Just  which  of  the 
two  it  was  we  had  no  way,  for  a time,  of 
telling,  and  of  course  we  could  not  ask 
an  officer. 

“ I wish  I could  tell  you  how  far  we 
marched  in  those  few  days.  And  when 
I say  ‘ we  ’ I mean  not  only  my  regiment, 
but  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
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ed,  even  a young  soldier,  he  pays  little 
attention  to  dead  men  or  wounded.  If 
he  did,  there  would  soon  be  no  wars, 
for  soldiers  cannot  think  of  such  things 
and  fight. 

“We  passed  some  great  graves,  new 
made,  and  at  the  head  of  each  would  be 
a wooden  cross  and  a few  words  saying 
that  here  rested  in  God  perhaps  sixty, 
a hundred,  a hundred  and  twenty  sol- 
diers. No  names;  just  totals.  And  I 
think  we  thought  more  of  these  graves 
than  we  did  of  the  dead  men.  But  even 
of  these  graves  we  thought  but  little. 

“ Some  men  of  the  Crown  Prince’s 
army,  who  were  there,  told  us  that  it  was 
Mars-la-Tour.  They  said  the  French 
were  badly  beaten  there.  They  said  the 
King  and  General  Von  Moltke  had  seen  it. 

“ Well,  after  it  went  through  the  ranks 
that  we  had  won  another  battle,  and  that 
the  King  had  been  there,  we  marched  on 
quite  cheerful.  We  thought  not  of  the 
dead  and  the  wounded  or  that  we  our- 
selves might  soon  be  of  the  dead  or  the 
wounded.  We  were  not  tired,  and  that 
night  we  camped  as  orderly  as  ever.  And 
we  sang  a little,  too — a Kamerad  song. 

“ When,  after  another  long  march,  we 
camped  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  we  knew 
we  were  very  near  to  the  enemy.  We 
threw  out  more  pickets,  and  there  was 
much  skirmishing.  Prisoners  and  wound- 
ed were  taken  past  us,  and  once  there 
came  a French  officer  of  high  rank — 
from  his  uniform  we  took  him  to  be  a 
general.  He  was  in  a carriage,  and  we 
tried  to  look  at  him,  but  he  kept  his 
face  down. 

“ We  did  not  sleep  much  the  night  of 
the  17th.  Every  little  while  there  would 
be  an  alarm  and  firing,  and  every  time 
we  all  turned  out  under  arms.  There 
would  come  picket  firing,  and  then  per- 
haps a volley,  and  then  sharp  orders,  and 
we  would  all  spring  up  and  form. 

“ The  commissary  department  usually 
kept  us  well  supplied,  and  we  were  ex- 
pected to  carry  with  us  three  days’ 
rations,  but  on  this  long  march  the  com- 
missary did  not  keep  up  with  us,  and  for 
two  days  we  had  no  bread.  Then  we  came 
across  some  French  provision  wagons,  and 
we  captured  them,  and  we  had  plenty. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  18lh,  the  day 
that  there  was  to  be  the  great  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  we  were  up  early.  We  had 


had  little  sleep.  We  were  formed  in  line, 
and  we  all  felt  ready. 

“ An  adjutant  from  another  division 
rode  up  and  said  to  one  of  our  officers — 
a sergeant  heard  it  and  the  words  were 
passed  along  — ^Better  not  form  in 
masses.’  And  all  of  us,  even  the  young- 
est, knew  what  that  meant. 

“ We  had  reached  the  end  of  our  march. 
We  were  south  of  Metz.  It  is  a German 
city  now,  for  we  kept  it  after  capturing 
it.  We  had  once  come  near  the  main 
body  of  our  army,  and  had  then  swung 
still  westward.  We  all  believed  that  our 
army  was  in  a separated  position,  and  if 
that  was  so  it  was  important. 

“ We  did  not  get  our  coffee  till  seven 
that  morning,  and  then  we  knew  there 
was  to  be  a battle,  for  the  men  were 
divided  into  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
the  priest  and  the  pastor  spoke  each  to 
his  own  men.  Many  of  the  men  gave 
to  them  letters  and  messages.  But  I 
never  knew  of  any  soldier  giving  them 
his  watch  or  his  money  before  a battle. 

“ Well,  and  so  we  were  to  fight.  And  we 
were  glad,  for  it  was  better  to  fight  and 
to  finish. 

“ We  had  been  separated  from  the  other 
division  of  the  Guards,  but  now  it  came 
up,  and  we  broke  ranks,  and  friends  and 
brothers  greeted  each  other. 

“ Then  we  w^aited.  There  were  hills 
about  us,  and  we  were  in  a valley,  and 
we  were  restless  with  waiting  while  the 
hours  passed.  And  we  heard  much  heavy 
firing,  but  it  was  far  away. 

“ We  were  in  fighting  order,  and  there 
was  artillery  with  us  and  there  was  cav- 
alry. I had  kept  the  colors  in  their  water- 
proof cover,  and  now  I took  it  off.  They 
were  old  colors,  and  had  belonged  to  the 
regiment  before  the  time  of  any  of  us. 
When  I shook  out  the  colors  the  men 
looked  stern,  but  there  was  no  cheer. 
Sometimes  men  will  cheer  when  you  do 
not  expect  them  to,  and  sometimes  they 
will  not  cheer  when  you  are  sure  that 
they  will  cheer. 

“ The  cannon  sounded  heavier  and 
louder.  It  was  as  if  a heavy  Donner- 
stnrm. 

“ We  knew  afterward  that  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte  tvas  fought  all  day,  ^ and 
we,  the  soldiers  of  the  Red  Princje,  were 
set  to  do  the  holding  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
from  the  ])ath  to  Paris.  And  that  was  why 
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so  many  French  were  sent  to  fight  us 
there  and  why  they  fought  so  hard. 

“ The  Donner  of  the  cannon  grew  loud- 
er. It  was  a great  roar,  but  yet  it  was 
not  near  us.  Soon  we  began  to  hear  the 
rattle  of  rifles,  and  we  heard  the  mitrail- 
hme.  At  each  fire,  twenty-five  bullets! 
And  a bad  sound,  so:  Gr-r-r-r-r.^  A rise 
and  fall  of  sound,  a very  deadly  sound. 
And  we  saw  shells  go  sailing  through  the 
air  like  balloons. 

Wounded  men  began  to  pass  our 
regiment,  and  they  said  the  French  were 
just  around  the  corner  and  very  strong. 
But  even  the  words  of  the  wounded  were 
not  disheartening.  I saw  no  sign  of  fear, 
and  if  any  man  felt  it  he  hid  the  fear 
and  stayed  in  the  ranks,  and  it  was  the 
safest  place  for  him.  But  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  any  fear. 

It  was  a hot  day,  very  hot,  and  noon 
came  and  our  bottles  were  empty,  and 
tlie  men  were  very  thirsty.  Then  the 
major  of  my  battalion  allowed  a party 
to  go  to  a near-by  village  for  water — a 
little  village  it  was,  with  white  houses 
and  red-tiled  roofs. 

And  the  officers,  they  talked  together, 
and  the  men,  they  talked  together,  stand- 
ing at  will  but  ill  line. 

“ We  were  marched  to  higher  ground, 
and  we  could  see,  in  a way,  for  miles, 
except  that  there  was  much  of  smoke. 
But  we  could  see  some  of  the  French. 
We  could  see  the  flashes  from  cannon. 
And  it  seemed  better  when  we  could  see 
than  when  we  could  only  hear.  The  can- 
non firing,  and  regiments  running  or 
marching,  and  batteries  galloping — it 
was  a grand  sight,  but  still  it  was  not 
near  us.  Even  yet  our  turn  had  not 
come.  ^Vhen  it  did  come  it  was  terrible. 

It  must  have  been,  I think,  about 
four  o’clock  when  Colonel  Von  Boehn 
rode  to  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  we 
all  straightened,  quick,  as  on  parade. 
And  he  said,  sharx>,  a few  words,  some- 
thing like,  ‘Men,  the  regiment  has  a 
good  name,  and  you  will  give  it  a still 
better  one.’  T was  in  front,  and  could 
hear  part  of  Avhat  he  said. 

“ The  colonel  led  us  to  the  left,  and 
we  crossed  a railroad  track  and  went 
through  another  little  white  village,  and 
then  we  faced  a slope,  a long  slope,  with 
a village  on  it  which  the  French  had 
made  into  a fort,  and  we,  our  regiment 


and  others,  were  to  capture  it,  and  there 
were  many  Frenchmen  and  cannon  there. 

We  did  not  know  the  name  of  it  then, 
but  it  was  St.-Privat,  and  we  could  un- 
derstand that  it  was  important,  but  we 
did  not  then  know  that  if  we  took  and 
held  it  it  was  cutting  off  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine’s  last  hope. 

“ The  colonel  rode  on  a horse,  he  and 
the  majors  and  the  adjutants.  Our  cap- 
tains usually  rode  too,  but  this  day  the 
captains  sent  their  horses  back  and  went 
on  foot. 

“ And  soon  our  first  men  began  to  fall, 
for  w^e  came  under  the  fire  of  the  chasse- 
poi.  It  was  hard,  for  we  could  not  see 
the  enemy.  These  first  ones  were  piany 
sharpshooters,  in  a ditch,  and  the  noise 
of  their  firing  was  like  that  of  a coffee- 
mill — /iTr-r-r-r-i’-r-r-r/  They  drew  off  as 
we  went  forward.  It  was  only  at  a walk 
that  we  went,  a steady  walk,  just  as  if 
there  were  no  bullets  there. 

“As  we  got  nearer  there  were  storms 
of  bullets.  They  buzzed  over  our  heads 
and  past  us.  Many  of  them  struck,  for 
many  of  our  men  fell. 

“And  now  we  would  run  forward  fifty 
yards  and  throw  ourselves  flat;  then  an- 
other fifty  yards  and  the  halt  and  the 
falling  flat;  and  each  time  we  could  see 
the  village  that  was  a fortress  nearer; 
and  we  were  very  fierce  with  anger, 
and  what  we  wanted  was  to  reach  that 
village,  and  many  more  of  us  \vere 
falling  fast. 

“ And  once,  when  we  were  lying  down, 
and  I saw  that  the  ofiicers  were  standing, 
just  cool  and  quiet,  it  came  to  me  that 
a man  has  to  pay  in  such  ways  to  be 
an  officer. 

“ Now  shells  were  bursting  among  us, 
for  they  had  trained  batteries  on  us  as 
w^e  advanced.  You  can  see  a shell  fall 
and  the  fuse  sputter,  and  if  you  had  time 
you  would  be  wondering  where  tlie  pieces 
would  go.  It  is  well  that  a soldier  in 
battle  has  no  time  to  wonder.  You  arc 
too  busy  to  think  of  anything  at  all  but 
getting  at  the  enemy  and  killing  him. 

“ I saw  the  colonel  fall.  He  was  shot 
from  his  horse  and  carried  hack.  The 
wounded  men  could  not  be  carried  back 
till  the  battle  was  over,  but  of  course  it 
must  be  different  with  high  officers.  For 
them  it  was  right. 

“ The  first  major,  he  took  command. 
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and  he  galloped  to  the  skirmish  line,  and 
he  was  shot.  Then  the  second  major,  too, 
was  shot,  and  he  tried  to  get  up,  but  he 
could  not  stand,  and  he  sat  on  a big 
stone  and  shouted : ‘ Go  on  1 Go  on 
And  he  took  a gun  from  a dead  man  and 
fired  it.  And  with  all  of  us  it  was  as 
if  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
but  to  get  to  that  village. 

“We  were  ordered  to  fix  bayonets,  and 
that  made  us  glad;  but  even  yet  the 
men  carried  their  rifles  on  their  shoul- 
ders as  they  ran.  We  were  not  near 
enough  to  charge  with  bayonets. 

“ 1 wish  I could  tell  you  what  it  was 
like  as  we  got  near  that  village  of  St.- 
I^rivat.  The  noise,  the  smoke,  the  flashes, 
the  falling  men,  and  only  one  desire  in 
our  hearts. 

“ There  were  three  sergeants  in  the 
color  section,  one  at  each  side  of  me. 
And  first  the  one  at  my  right  was  killed. 
Then  the  one  at  my  left  was  shot.  Eight 
big  bullets  in  his  body  from  a mitraiU 
leuse — eight!  Yet  he  afterwards  got 
well,  while  many  a man  died  from  only 
one  little  bullet. 

“ And  at  last  we  went  at  a bayonet 
charge,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a cheer,  a wild  and  savage  cheer,  and 
we  ran  on,  eager  to  plunge  the  bayonets; 
and  we  could  see,  as  we  came  near  the 
village,  that  the  French  were  firing  from 
behind  barricades  and  garden  walls  and 
from  windows.  But  I do  not  believe  any 
one  of  us  thought  of  death.  We  thought 
only  of  killing  the  enemy. 

“ And  we  looked  into  the  wild  faces 
of  the  French,  and  they  met  us  hand  to 
hand.  Ah!  we  climbed  over  walls  and 
barricades,  and  we  fired  and  bayoneted, 
and  we  fought  them  in  the  streets. 

“ On  and  on  we  went.  It  was  a wild 
time  of  shooting,  bayoneting,  wrestling, 
clubbing,  shouting.  On  and  on,  but  it 
was  slow  work  and  terrible,  for  the 
French  fought  for  every  step.  Now  it 
would  be  all  smoke;  and  the  flash  of  a 
cannon  or  rifle  would  show  men  fighting 
and  falling,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
space  clear  of  smoke,  and  you  could  see 
bayonets  lunging  and  men  grappling. 

“ T was  at  the  front,  for  I had  the 
colors.  There  were  a few  officers  still 
left,  and  they  were  shouting  and  waving 
their  swords,  and  other  regiments  storm- 


ed into  the  village  with  us,  and  after  a 
while — I can’t  say  how  long — the  place 
was  ours. 

“ As  I tell  it  to  you  it  seems  perhaps 
a simple  thing.  But  when  the  regiment 
was  paraded  before  the  battle  began,  we 
were  more  than  2900  men  and  more  than 
fifty  officers,  and  we  lost  in  the  fight 
forty  officers  and  more  than  a thousand 
men.  Yes;  that  was  the  loss  of  just  my 
regiment  alone.  It  was  morderisch,  but 
it  was  necessary. 

“ Well,  it  was  over.  The  village  was 
blazing,  and  many  a dead  man  lay  in 
the  ruins;  some  sat  upright,  dead,  with 
their  backs  against  walls. 

“We  bivouacked  near  the  town,  and 
we  saw  women  and  children  come  out  of 
the  burning  houses.  Women  and  chil- 
dren ! And  the  children  were  too  fright- 
ened to  cry.  And  the  women  came  shiv- 
eringly  around  the  wounded,  helping  a 
little  when  they  could.  And  an  old  man 
found  the  body  of  his  son  and  he  buried 
it.  And  the  old  priest  came  out.  He. 
too,  had  stayed  in  St.-Privat.  He  came 
with  milk  for  the  wounded  and  he  blessed 
the  dying. 

“ We  made  our  fires  and  had  supper. 
We  had  food  in  our  haversacks.  Some 
talked  of  our  losses  and  of  what  the 
battle  would  mean.  But  most  of  us,  the 
first  we  did  was  to  write  letters  to  the 
parents  at  home. 

“ Well,  Gravelotte  was  over,  and  then 
came  Sedan,  and  we  marched  toward 
Paris.  We  were  glad  to  think  that  our 
regiment  had  not  disappointed  our  King, 
and  I remembered  that  he  himself  had 
told  me  to  bring  the  colors  back;  and  I 
was  glad  that  I still  had  them  after  that 
terrible  fight. 

“ And  one  mittag,  as  we  halted,  my 
captain  spoke  to  me:  ‘Guldner!’ 

“ ^ Yes,  sir,’  I said,  saluting. 

“ ‘ You  won  the  Iron  Cross  at  Grave- 
lotte,’ he  said. 

“ And  I could  only  stammer.  ‘ I V 
I said,  still  standing  at  salute  — like 
this.  ‘I?’  ' 

“ He  smiled  a little.  ‘ Yes;  it  has  been 
sent  for  you.  Here  it  is.’  And  he 
handed  it  to  me. 

“ I have  won  other  medals,  service 
medals  and  battle  medals,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  Iron  Cross.” 
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Top  Floor  Back 
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T ONCE  knowed  a man  in  New  York 
I city,”  said  Peleg  Bemus,  “ that  done 
^ some  sacrificin’  that  ain’t  called  by 
that  name  when  it  gets  into  the  news- 
papers.” He  looked  over  at  us  expectant- 
ly, and  with  a manner  of  pointing  at  us 
with  his  head.  ^‘You  come  from  New 
York,”  he  said ; ain’t  you  ever  heard  o’ 
Mr.  Loneway — Mr.  John  Loneway?” 

We  regretted  that  we  might  not  an- 
swer ‘^yes.”  Instinctively  one  longed  to 
make  his  pointed  eyes  twinkle. 

" Him  an’  I lived  in  the  same  buildin’ 
in  East  Fourteenth  Street  there,”  he 
explained.  ^^That  is  to  say,  he  lived 
top  floor  back  an’  I was  janitor. 
That  was  a good  many  years  ago,  but 
whenever  I get  an  introduction  to 
anybody  from  New  York  I alius  take 
an  interest.  I’d  like  to  know  what  ever 
become  o’  him.” 

Not  so  much  in  concern  for  Mr.  John 
Loneway  as  in  expectation  of  what  the 
old  man  might  have  observed,  we  ques- 
tioned him. 

“It  was  that  Hard  Winter,”  he  went 
on,  readily;  “I’d  hev  to  figger  out  what 
year,  but  most  anybody  on  the  East  Side 
can  tell  you.  Coal  was  clear  up  an’ 
soarin’,  an’  vittles  was,  too — everybody 
howlin’  hard  times,  an’  the  winter  just 
commenced.  Make  things  worse,  some 
phi-lanthropist  had  put  up  two  model 
tenements  in  the  block  we  was  in,  an’ 
property  alongside  had  shot  up  in  value 
accordin’  an’  lugged  rents  with  it.  Ev- 
erybody in  my  buildin’  most  was  rowin’ 
about  it: 

“ But  John  Loneway,  he  wasn’t  rowin’. 
I met  him  on  the  stairs  one  momin’ 
early  an’  I says,  ^ Beg  pardon,  sir,’  I says, 

^ but  you  ain’t  meanin’  to  make  no 
change?’  I ask  him.  He  looks  at  me  kind 
o’  dazed  — he  was  a wonderful  clean- 
muscled little  chap,  with  a crisscross  o’ 
veins  on  each  temple  an’  big  brown  eyes 
back  in  his  head.  ^ No,’  he  says. 
^Change?  I can’t  move.  My  wife’s 
VoL.  CXVTI  -No  701.-97 


sick,’  he  says.  That  was  news  to  me. 
I’d  met  her  a couple  o’  times  in  the  hall 
— pale  little  mite,  hardly  big  as  a baby, 
but  pleasant  spoken,  an’  with  a way  o’ 
dressin’  herself  in  shabby  clo’es  that 
made  the  other  women  in  the  house  look 
like  bundles  tied  up  careless.  But  she 
walked  awful  slow,  and  she  didn’t  go  out 
much — they  had  only  been  in  the  house 
a couple  o’  weeks  or  so.  ‘ Sick,  is  she  ?’ 
I says.  ‘ Too  bad,’  I says.  ^ Anything 
I can  do  ?’  I ask  him.  He  stopped  on  the 
nex’  step  an’  looked  back  at  me.  ^Got 
a wife?’  he  says.  ‘No,’  says  I,  ‘I  ain’t, 
sir.  But  they  aint  never  challenged  my 
vote  on  ’count  o’  that,  sir — ^no  offence,’ 
I says  to  him,  respectful.  ‘All  right,’ 
he  says,  noddin’  at  me.  ‘I  just  thought 
mebbe  she’d  look  in  now  and  then.  I’m 
gone  all  day,’  he  added,  an’  went  off  like 
he’d  forgot  me. 

“I  thought  about  the  little  thing  all 
that  momin’ — ^lyin’  all  alone  up  there 
in  that  room  that  wa’n’t  no  bigger’n  a 
coal-bin.  It’s  bad  enough  to  be  sick 
anywheres,  but  it’s  like  havin’  both  legs 
in  a trap  to  be  sick  in  New  York.  To- 
wards noon  I went  into  one  o’  the  flats — 
first  floor  front  it  was — ^with  the  coal, 
an’  I give  the  woman  to  understand 
they  was  somebody  sick  in  the  house. 
She  was  a great  big  creatur*  that  I’d 
never  see  excep’  in  red  calico,  an’  I al- 
ways thought  she  looked  some  like  a 
tomato-ketchup  bottle,  with  her  apron  for 
the  label.  She  says,  when  I told  her, 
‘ You  see  if  she  wants  anything,’  she  says. 
‘I  can’t  climb  all  them  stairs,’  she  an- 
swers me. 

“Well,  that  afternoon  I went  down 
an’  hunted  up  a rusty  sleigh-bell  I’d  seen 
in  the  basement,  an’  I rubbed  it  up  an’ 
tied  a string  to  it,  an’  long  in  the  eve- 
nin’ I went  up-stairs  an’  rapped  at  Mr. 
Lone  way’s  door. 

“ ‘ I called,’  I says,  ‘ to  ask  after  your 
wife,  if  I might.’ 

“ ‘ If  you  might,’  he  says,  after  me. 
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‘ I thank  the  Lord  you’re  somebody  that 
will.  Come  in/  he  told  me. 

They  had  two  rooms.  In  one  he  was 
cookin’  somethin’  on  a smelly  oil-stove. 
In  the  other  was  his  wife;  but  that  room 
was  all  neat  an’  nice — curtains  looped 
back,  carpet  an’  all  that,  an’  she  was 
settin’  up  in  bed.  She  had  a black  waist 
on,  an’  her  hair  pushed  straight  back,  an’ 
she  was  burn  in’  up  with  the  fever. 

^ Set  down  an’  talk  to  her,’  he  says 
to  me,  ^ while  I get  the  dinner — will  you  ? 
I’ve  got  to  go  out  for  the  milk.’ 

‘‘I  did  set  down,  feelin’  some  like  a 
sawhorse  in  church.  If  she  hadn’t  been 
so  durn  little,  seems  though  I could  ’a’ 
talked  with  her,  but  I ketched  sight  of 
her  hand  on  the  quilt,  an’ — law ! it  wa’n’t 
no  bigger’n  a butternut.  She  done  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  an’  set  me 
to  work. 

“ ^ Mr.  Bemus,’  she  says,  first  off — 
everybody  else  called  me  Peleg, — ^ Mr. 
Bemus,’  she  says,  ^ I wonder  if  you’d 
mind  takin’  an  old  newspaper — there’s 
one  somewheres  around — an’  stuffin’  in 
the  cracks  of  this  window  an’  stop 
its  rattlin’?” 

I laid  my  sleigh-bell  down  an’  done 
as  she  says;  an’  while  I fussed  with  the 
window,  that  seems  though  all  Printin’ 
House  Square  couldn’t  stuff  up,  she  talked 
on,  chipper  as  a squirrel,  all  about  the 
buildin’,  an’  who  lived  where,  an’  how 
many  kids  they  was,  an’  wouldn’t  it  be 
nice  if  they  had  an  elevator  like  the 
model  tenement  we  was  payin’  rent  for, 
an’  so  on.  I’d  never  ’a’  dreamt  she  was 
sick  If  T hadn’t  looked  ’round  a time 
or  two  at  her  poor,  burnin’-up  face. 
Then  bime-by  he  brought  the  supper  in, 
an’  when  he  went  to  lift  her  up  she  just 
naturally  laid  back  an’  fainted.  But  she 
was  all  right  again  in  a minute,  brave 
as  two,  an’  she  was  like  a child  when  she 
see  what  he’d  brought  her — a big  platter 
for  a tray,  with  milk  toast  an’  an  apple 
an’  five  cents’  worth  o’  dates.  She  done 
her  best  to  eat,  too,  and  praised  him  up — 
an’  the  poor  soul  hung  over  her,  watchin’ 
every  mouthful,  feedin’  her,  coaxin’  her, 
lookin’  like  nothin’  more’n  a boy  him- 
self. Wlien  I couldn’t  stand  it  no  longer 
I took  an’  jingled  the  sleigh-bell. 

* I’m  a-goin’,’  I says,  ^ to  hang  this 
outside  the  door  here,  an’  run  this  nice 
long  string  through  the  transom.  An’ 


to-morrow,’  I says,  ‘ when  you  want  any- 
thing, just  you  pull  the  string  a time 
or  two,  an’  I’ll  be  somewheres  around.’ 

She  clapped  her  hands,  her  eyes 
shinin’. 

‘^‘Oh,  goodeyV  she  says.  ‘Now  I 
won’t  be  alone.  Ain’t  it  nice,’  she  says, 
‘ that  there  ain’t  no  glass  in  the  transom  ? 
If  we  lived  in  the  model  tenement,  we 
couldn’t  do  that,’  she  says,  laughin’  some. 

“An’  that  young  fellow,  he  followed 
me  to  the  door  an’  just  naturally  shook 
hands  with  me,  same  ’s  though  I’d  been 
his  kind.  Then  he  followed  me  on  out 
into  the  hall. 

“ ‘ We  had  a little  boy,’  he  says  to  me, 
low,  ‘ an’  it  died  four  months  ago  yester- 
day, when  it  was  six  days  old.  She  ain’t 
ever  been  well  since,’  he  says,  kind  of  as 
if  he  wanted  to  tell  somebody.  But  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  say,  an’  so  I found 
fault  with  the  kerosene  lamp  in  the  hall, 
an’  went  on  down. 

“ Nex’  day  I knew  the  doctor  come 
twice.  An’  ’way  ’long  in  the  after- 
noon I was  a-tinkerin’  with  the  stair 
rail  when  I heard  the  sleigh-bell  ring. 
I run  up,  an’  she  was  settin’  up  just 
the  same,  in  the  black  waist  — but  I 
thought  her  eyes  was  shiny  with  some- 
thin’ that  wasn’t  fever — a sort  o’  scareil 
excitement. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Bemus,’  she  says,  ‘ I want  you 
to  do  somethin’  for  me,’  she  says,  ‘ an’ 
not  tell  anybody.  Will  you?’ 

“ ‘ Why,  yes,’  I says,  ‘ I will.  Mis’ 
Loneway,’  I says.  ‘ WTiat  is  it  ?’  I ask  her. 

“ ‘ There’s  a baby  somewheres  down- 
stairs,’ she  says.  ‘ I hear  it  cryin’  some- 
times. An’  I want  you  to  get  it  an’ 
bring  it  up  here.’ 

“ That  was  a queer  thing  to  ask,  be- 
cause kids  isn’t  soothin’  to  the  sick. 
But  I went  off  down-stairs  to  the  first 
floor  front.  The  kid  she  meant  belonged 
to  the  Tomato  Ketchup  woman.  I knew 
they  had  one  because  it  howled  different 
times  an’,  I judge,  pounded  its  head 
on  the  floor  some  when  it  was  maddest. 
It  was  the  only  real  little  one  in  the 
buildin’ — the  others  was  all  the  tonguey 
age.  I told  what  I wanted. 

“ ‘ For  the  land !’  says  Tomato  Ketch- 
up, ‘I  never  see  such  nerve.  Take  my 
baby  into  a sick-room?  Not  if  I know 
it.  I s’pose  you  just  come  out  o’  there? 
Well,  don’t  you  stay  here,  bringin’  dis- 
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eases.  A hospital’s  the  true  place  fer 
the  sick,’  she  says. 

went  back  to  Mis’  Loneway,  an’ 
I guess  I lied  some.  I said  the  kid  was 
sick — had  the  croup,  I thought,  an’ 
she’d  hev  to  wait.  Her  face  fell,  but 
she  said  ^all  right  an’  please  not  to 
say  nothin’,’  an’  then  I went  out  an’ 
done  my  best  to  borrow  a kid  for  her. 
I ask  all  over  the  neighborhood,  an’ 
not  a woman  but  looked  on  me  as  a 
cradle-snatcher — thought  I wanted  to 
abduct  her  child  away  from  her.  Bime- 
by  I even  told  one  woman  what  I want- 
ed it  for. 

‘‘^Myl’  she  says,  Mf  she  ain’t  got 
one,  she’s  got  one  less  mouth  to  feed. 
Tell  her  to  thank  her  stars.’ 

After  that  I used  to  look  into  Mis’ 
Loneway’s  frequent.  The  women  on  the 
same  floor  was  quite  decent  to  her,  but 
they  worked  all  day,  an’  mostly  didn’t 
get  home  till  after  her  husband  did.  I 
found  out  somethin’  about  him,  too.  He 
was  clerk  in  a big  commission  - house 
’way  down-town,  an’  his  salary,  as  near 
as  I could  make  out,  was  about  what 
mine  was,  an’  they  wa’n’t  no  estimatin’ 
that  by  the  cord  at  all.  But  I never 
heard  a word  out’ii  him  about  their  not 
havin’  much.  He  kep’  on  makin’  milk 
toast  an’  bringin’  in  one  piece  o’  fruit 
at  a time  an'  once  in  a while  a little 
meat.  An’  all  the  time  anyhody  could 
see  she  wasn’t  gettin’  no  better.  I knew 
she  wasn’t  gettin’  enough  to  eat,  an’  I 
knew  he  knew  it,  too.  An’  one  night 
the  doctor  he  outs  with  tho  truth. 

Mr.  Loneway  an’  I was  sittin’  in  the 
kitchen  while  the  doctor  was  in  the  other 
room  with  her.  I went  th(‘re  evenin’s 
all  the  time  by  then — the  young  fellow 
s<x‘med  to  like  to  hev  me.  We  was  keepin’ 
warm  over  the  oil  stove  because  the  real 
stove  was  in  her  room,  an’  the  doctor 
come  in  an’  stood  over  him. 

‘ My  hul.’  he  says,  gentle,  ^ there  ain’t 
half  as  much  usf‘  o’  my  cornin’  here  as 
there  is  o’  her  gettin’  strengthenin’  food. 
She’s  got  to  hev  beef  broth — <‘er’als — 
fresh  this  an’  fresh  that  ’ — he  went  on  to 
tell  him,  ^ an’  plenty  of  it,’  he  says.  ^ An’ 
if  wo  can  make  her  strength  hold  out, 
I think,’  he  wound  up,  ‘thrt  we  can  save 
her — luit  sl]e’s  gettin’  weaker  every  day 
for  lack  o’  food.  Can  you  do  anything 
more?’  he  ask  him. 


‘‘  I expected  to  see  young  Mr.  Loneway 
go  all  to  pieces  at  this,  because  I knew 
as  it  was  he  didn’t  ride  in  the  street- 
car, he  was  pinchin’  so  to  pay  the  doctor. 

But  he  sorter  set  up  sudden  an’  squared 
his  shoulders,  an’  he  looked  up  an’  says : 

^^^YesI’  he  says.  ^I’ve  been  thinkin’ 
that  to-night,’  he  says.  ‘An’  I’ve  hed  a 
way  to  some  good  luck,  you  might  call  it 
— an’  now  I guess  she  can  hev  everything 
she  wants,’  he  told  him;  an’  he  laughed 
some  when  he  said  it. 

“ That  sort  o’  amazed  me.  I hadn’t 
heard  him  sayin’  anything  about  any  ex- 
cruciatin’ luck,  an’  his  face  hadn’t  been 
the  face  of  a man  on  the  brink  of  a 
bonanza.  I wondered  why  he  hadn’t  told 
her  about  this  luck  o’  his,  but  I kep’  quiet 
an’  watched  to  see  if  he  was  bluffin’. 

“I  was  cleanin’  the  walk  off  when  he 
come  home  nex’  night.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  his  arms  laid  full  o’  bundles. 

An’  his  face — it  done  me  good  to  see  it. 

“ ‘ Come  on  up  an’  help  get  dinner,’  he 
yelled  out  like  a kid,  an’  I thought  I 
actually  seen  him  smilin’. 

"Soon’s  I could  I went  up-stairs,  an’ 
they  wa’n’t  nothin’  that  man  hadn’t 
brought.  They  was  everything  the  doctor 
had  said,  an’  green  things,  an’  a whol’ 
basket  o’  fruit  an’  two  bottles  o’  port, 
an’  more  things  besides.  They  was  lots 
o’  fixin’s,  too,  that  there  wa’n’t  a mite  o’ 
nourishment  in — for  he  wa’n’t  no  more 
practical  nor  medicinal  ’n  a wood-tick. 

But  I knew  how  he  felt. 

"‘Don’t  tell  her,’  he  says.  ‘Don’t  tell 
her,’  he  says  to  me,  hoppin’  ’round  the 
kitchen  like  a buzz-saw.  ‘ I want  to  sur- 
prise her.’ 

"You  can  bet  he  did,  too — if  you’ll 
overlook  the  liberty.  When  he  was  all 
ready  he  made  me  go  in  ahead. 

" ' T o-of  !*  says  I,  genial-like  — they 
treated  me  jus’  like  one  of  ’em.  * To-ot! 
Lookey-o/  /' 

" He  set  the  big  white  platter  down  on 
the  bed,  an’  when  she  see  all  the  stuff — 
white  grnr)es,  mind  you,  an’  fresh  to- 
matoc^s,  an’  a glass  for  the  wine — she  just 
grabs  his  hrnd  an’  holds  it  up  to  her 
throat,  an’  says: 

"‘Jack!  Oh,  Jack!’  she  says  — she 
called  him  that  when  she  was  pleased — 

‘how  did  you?  How  did  youV 

‘“  N<‘vc^r  you  mind,’  he  says,  kissin’  her 
an’  lookin’  as  though  he  was  goin’  to  bust 
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out  himself,  ‘ never  you  ask.  It’s  time  I 
had  some  luck,  ain’t  it  ? Like  other  men  V 

“ She  was  touchin’  things  here  an’  there, 
liftin’  up  the  grapes,  lookin’  at  ’em — poor 
little  soul  had  lived  on  milk  toast  an’ 
dates  an’  a apple  now  an’  then  for  two 
weeks  to  my  knowledge.  But  when 
he  said  that,  she  stopped  an’  looked  at 
him,  scared. 

“STohn!’  she  says,  ^you  ain’t — ’ 

He  laughed  at  that. 

‘ Gamblin’  ?’  he  says.  ^ No — never  you 
fear.’  I had  thought  o’  that  myself,  only 
I didn’t  quite  see  when  he’d  had  the 
chance  since  night  before  when  the  doctor 
told  him.  ‘ It’s  all  owin’  to  the  office,’ 
he  says  to  her ; ^ an’  now  you  eat — lemme 
see  you  eat,  Linda,’  he  says,  an’  that  seem- 
ed to  be  food  enough  for  him.  He  didn’t 
half  touch  a thing.  ^Eat  all  you  want,’ 
he  says,  ^ an’,  Peleg,  poke  up  the  fire. 
'There’s  half  a ton  o’  coal  cornin’  to- 
morrow. An’  we’re  goin’  to  have  this 
every  day,^  he  told  her. 

Land  o’  love ! how  happy  she  was ! 
She  made  me  eat  some  grapes,  an’  she  sent 
a bunch  to  the  woman  on  the  same  floor, 
because  she  had  brought  her  an  orange; 
an’  then  she  begs  Mr.  Loneway  to  get 
an  extry  candle  out  of  the  top  dresser 
draw’.  An’  when  that  was  lit  up  she 
whispers  to  him,  and  he  goes  out  an’ 
fetches  from  somewheres  a guitar  with 
about  half  the  strings  left  on;  an’  she 
set  up  an’  picked  away  on  ’em,  an’  we 
all  three  sung,  though  I can’t  carry  a 
tune  on  more’n  what  I can  carry  a white- 
oak  log. 

^ Oh,’  she  says,  ^ I’m  a-goin’  to  get 
well  now’.  Oh,’  slie  says,  ^ ain’t  it  heaven 
to  l>e  rich  V 

No — you  can  say  slie’d  ought  to  ’a’ 
made  him  tell  her  w’here  he  got  the  mon- 
ey. But  slie  trusted  him,  an’  slic’d  been 
a-livin’  on  milk  toast  an’  dates  for  so  long 
that  I can  pretty  well  see  how^  she  took 
it  all  as  w’hat’s-his-naine  took  the  w’ild 
honey,  without  askin’  the  Lord  wdiose 
make  it  was.  Besides,  she  w’as  sick.  An’ 
milk  toast  an’  dates  ’d  reconcile  me  to 
’most  any  change  for  the  better. 

It  got  then  that  I w-ent  up-stairs 
every  noon  an’  fixed  up  her  lunch  for  her, 
an’  one  day  she  done  what  I’d  been 
dreadin’.  ^ ^fr.  Bernus,’  she  says,  Mhat 
baby  must  lx*  over  the  croup  now.  Won’t 
you — w’on’t  you  take  it  dowm  this  orange 


an’  see  if  you  can’t  bring  it  up  here 
a wLile?’ 

‘‘I  went  down,  but,  law! — ^where  was 
the  use?  The  Ketchup  woman  grabs  up 
her  kid  an’  fair  threw  the  orange  at  me. 

^ You  don’t  know  what  disease  you’re 
bringin’  in  here,’  she  says — she  had  a 
voice  like  them  gasoline  wood-cutters.  I 
see  she’d  took  to  heart  some  o’  the  model - 
tenement  social-evenin’  lectures  on  bugs 
an’  worms  in  diseases.  I carried  the 
orange  out  and  give  it  to  a kid  in  the 
ar’y,  so’s  Mis’  Loneway’d  be  makin’  some- 
body some  pleasure,  anyhow.  An’  then 
I went  back  up-stairs  an’  told  her  the  kid 
was  worse.  Seems  the  croup  had  turned 
into  cholery  infantum. 

^ Why,’  she  says,  ‘ I mus’  send  it  down 
somethin’  nice  an’  hot  to-night,’  an’  so 
she  did,  and  I slips  it  back  in  the  Loneway 
kitchen  unbeknownst.  She  wa’n’t  so  very 
medicinal,  either,  bless  her  heart ! 

“ ‘ 'Tell  me  about  that  baby,’  she  says 
to  me  one  noon.  ‘ What’s  its  name  ? 
Does  it  like  to  hev  its  mother  love  it?’ 
she  ask  me. 

I knew  the  truth  to  be  that  it  didn’t 
let  anybody  do  anything  day  or  night 
within  sight  or  sound  of  it,  an’  it  looked 
to  me  like  an  imp  o’  the  dark.  But  I 
fixed  up  a tol’able  description,  an’  left 
out  the  freckles  an’  the  temi)er,  an’  told 
her  it  was  fat  an’  well  an’  a boy.  That 
seemed  to  satisfy  her.  A fat,  healthy  boy 
is  a woman’s  idea  o’  perfection  in  a kid. 

Its  name,  though,  sort  o’  stumped  me.  The 
Tomato  Ketchup  called  it  mostly  ‘you- 
come-back-here-you-little-ape.’  I heard 
that  every  day.  So  I said,  just  to  piece 
out  my  information,  that  I thought  its 
name  might  be  April.  That  seemed  to 
take  her  fancy,  an’  after  that  she  was 
always  askin’  me  how  little  April  was — 
but  not  when  Mr.  Loneway  was  in  bearin’. 

I see  well  enough  she  didn’t  want  he 
should  know  that  she  was  grievin’  none. 

All  the  time  kep’  cornin’,  every  night, 
another  armful  o’  good  things.  Land! 
that  man  he  bought  everything.  Seems 
though  he  couldn’t  buy  enough.  Every 
night  the  big  platter  was  heaped  up  an’ 
riinnin’  over  with  everything  under  the 
sun,  an’  she  was  like  another  girl.  I s’pose 
the  things  give  her  strength,  but  I reck’n 
the  cheer  helped  most.  She  had  the  sur- 
prise to  look  forward  to  all  day,  an’  there 
was  plenty  o’  light,  evenin’s;  an’  the  stove. 
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that  was  kep’  red  hot.  The  doctor  kep’ 
sayin^  she  was  better,  too,  an’  everything 
seemed  lookin’  right  up. 

“ Seems  queer  I didn’t  suspect  from 
the  first  something  was  wrong.  Seems 
though  I ought  to  ’a’  known  money  did- 
n’t grow  out  o’  green  wood  the  way  he 
was  pretendin’.  It  wasn’t  two  weeks  be- 
fore he  takes  me  down  to  the  basement 
one  night  when  he  comes  home,  an’  he 
owns  up. 

“ ‘ Peleg,’  he  says,  ‘ I’ve  got  to  tell  some- 
body, an’  God  knows  maybe  it  ’ll  be  you 
that  ’ll  hev  to  tell  her.  I’ve  stole  fifty-four 
dollars  out  o’  the  tray  in  the  retail  de- 
partment,’ says  he,  ‘ an’  to-day  they  found 
me  out.  They  wasn’t  no  fuss  made. 
Lovett,  the  assistant  cashier,  is  the  only 
one  that  knows.  He  took  me  aside  quiet,’ 
Mr.  Loneway  says,  ^ an’  I made  a clean 
breast.  I said  what  I took  it  for.  He’s 
a married  man  himself,  an’  he  told  me 
if  I’d  make  it  up  in  three  days  he’d  fix 
it  so’s  nobody  should  know.  The  cash- 
ier’s off  for  a week.  In  three  days  he’s 
cornin’  back.  But  they  might  as  well 
ask  me  to  make  up  fifty-four  hundred. 
I’ve  got  enough  to  keep  on  these  three 
days  so’s  she  won’t  know,’  he  says,  ‘ an’ 
after  that — ’ 

He  hunched  out  his  arms,  an’  I’ll 
never  forget  his  face. 

“ I says,  ^ Mr.  Loneway,  sir,’  I says, 
^ chuck  it.  Tell  her  the  whole  thing  an’ 
give  ’em  back  what  you  got  left,  an’  do 
your  best.’ 

He  turned  on  me  like  a crazy  man. 

‘ Don’t  talk  to  me  like  that,’  he  says, 
fierce.  ‘You  don’t  know  what  you’re 
sayin’,’  he  says.  ‘ No  man  does  till  he 
has  this  happen  to  him.  The  judge  on 
the  bench  that  ’ll  send  me  to  jail  for  it, 
he  won’t  know  what  he’s  judgin’.  My 
God  — my  GodP  he  says,  loanin’  up 
against  the  door  o’  the  furnace-room,  ‘ to 
see  her  sick  like  this — an’  needin  things 
— when  she  give  herself  to  me  to  take 
care  of!’ 

“ Course  there  wa’n’t  no  talkin’  to  him. 
An’  the  nex’  night  an’  the  ncx’  he  come 
home  bringin’  her  truck  just  the  same. 
Once  he  even  hed  her  a bunch  o’  pinks. 
Seems  though  he  was  doin’  the  worst 
he  could. 

“ The  pinks  come  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  of  the  three  days  the  assistant 
cashier  had  give  him  to  pay  the  money 


back  in.  An’  two  things  happened  that 
night.  I was  in  the  kitchen  helpin’  him 
wash  up  the  dishes  while  the  doctor  was 
in  the  room  with  Mis’  Loneway.  An’ 
when  the  doctor  come  out  o’  there  into 
the  kitchen  he  shuts  the  door.  I see  right 
off  somethin’  was  the  matter.  He  took 
Mr.  Loneway  off  to  the  back  window,  an’ 
I rattled  ’round  with  the  dishes  an’  took 
on  not  to  notice.  Up  until  when  the  doc- 
tor goes  out — an’  then  I felt  Mr.  Lone- 
way’s  grip  on  my  arm.  I looked  at  him, 
an’  I knew.  She  wasn’t  goin’  to  get  well. 
He  jTist  slimpsed  down  on  the  chair  an’ 
put  his  face  down  in  his  arm,  the  way  a 
schoolboy  does — an’  I swan  he  wa’n’t 
much  more’n  a schoolboy,  either.  I 
s’pose  if  ever  hell  is  in  a man’s  heart — 
an’  we  mostly  all  see  it  there  sometime 
even  if  we  don’t  feel  it — why,  there  was 
hell  in  his,  then. 

“All  of  a sudden  there  was  a rap  on 
the  hall  door.  He  never  moved,  an’  so 
I went.  I whistled,  I rec’lect,  so’s  she 
shouldn’t  suspect  nothin’  from  our  not 
goin’  in  where  she  was  right  off.  An’  a 
messenger-boy  was  out  there  in  the  pas- 
sage with  a letter  for  Mr.  Loneway. 

“ I took  it  in  to  him.  He  turned  him- 
self around  an’  opened  it,  though  I don’t 
believe  he  knew  half  what  he  was  doin’. 
An’  what  do  you  guess  come  tumblin’ 
out  o’  that  envelope?  Fifty-four  dollars 
in  bills.  Not  a word  with  ’em. 

“ Then  he  broke  down.  ‘ It’s  Lovett,’ 
he  says,  ‘ it’s  Lovett’s  done  this — the  as- 
sistant cashier.  Maybe  he’s  told  some  o’ 
the  other  fellows  at  the  desks  next,  an’ 
they  helped.  They  knew  about  her  bein’ 
sick.  An’  they  can’t  none  of  ’em  afford 
it,’  he  says,  an’  that  seemed  to  cut  him 
up  worst  of  all.  ‘I’ll  give  it  back  to 
him,’  he  says,  resolute.  ‘I  can’t  take  it 
from  ’em,  Peleg.’ 

“ I says,  ‘ Hush  up,  Mr.  Loneway,  sir,’  I 
says.  ‘ You  get  to  think  o’  her.  Take  it,’ 
I told  him,  ‘ an’  thank  God  it  ain’t  as  bad 
as  it  was.  . Who  knows,’  I asks  him,  ‘ but 
what  the  doctor  might  turn  out  wrong?’ 

“ Pretty  soon  I got  him  to  pull  him- 
self together  some,  an’  I shoved  him  into 
the  other  room,  an’  I went  with  him, 
an’  talked  on  like  an  idiot  so  nobody ’d 
suspect — T didn’t  hev  no  idea  what. 

“ She  was  settin’  up  in  the  same  black 
waist.  All  of  a sudden: 

“‘John!’  says  she. 
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He  went  close  by  the  bed. 

^ Is  everything  goin’  on  good  f she 
ask  him. 

“ ^ Everything,’  he  told  her,  right  off. 

Splendid,  John?’  she  ask  him,  pull- 
in’ hi?  hand  up  by  her  cheek. 

“ ^ Splendid,’  he  says,  after  her. 

‘^•\Ve  got  a little  money  ahead?’  she 
goes  on. 

“ Bless  me  if  he  didn’t  do  just  what 
I had  time  to  be  afraid  of.  He  hauls 
out  them  fifty-four  dollars  an’  showed  her. 

“ She  claps  her  hands  like  a child. 

‘ Oh,  (lOodcyP  she  says;  ^ I’m  so  glad. 
I’m  so  glad.  Now  I can  tell  you,’  she  says 
to  him. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  an’  kneeled 
down  by  the  bed,  an’  I tried  to  slip  out, 
but  she  called  me  back.  So  I stayed,  like 
a axe  in  the  parlor. 

“^John,’  she  says  to  him,  ‘do  you 
know  what  Aunt  Hettic  told  me  before 
T was  married?  “You  must  always  look 
the  prettiest  you  know  how,”  Aunt  Het- 
tie  says,’  she  tells  him,  ‘ “ for  your  hus- 
band. Because  you  must  always  be  pret- 
tier for  him  than  anybody  else  is.”  An’, 
oh,  dearest,’  she  says,  ‘ you  know  I’d 
’a’  looked  my  best  for  you  if  I could — 
but  I never  had — an’  it  w^asn’t  your  fault!’ 
she  cries  out,  ‘but  things  didn’t  go  right. 
It  wasn’t  anybody’s  fault.  Only  — I 
wanted  to  look  nice  for  you.  An’  since 
I’ve  been  sick,’  she  says,  ‘ it’s  made  me 
wretched,  wretched  to  think  I didn’t  hev 
nothin’  to  put  on  but  this  black  waist — 
this  homely  old  black  waist.  You  never 
liked  me  to  wear  black,’  I ree’lect  she 
says  to  him,  ‘ an’  it  killed  me  to  think — 
if  anything  should  happen — you’d  be  re- 
memberin’ me  like  this.  You  think  you’d 
remember  me  the  way  I was  when  I was 
well — but  you  wouldn’t,’  she  says,  earnest ; 
‘ X)eople  never,  never  do.  You’d  remember 
me  here  like  T look  now.  Oli — an’  so  I 
thought — if  there  was  ever  so  little  money 
we  could  spare — won’t  you  get  me  some- 
thin’— somethin’  so’s  you  could  remember 
me  better?  Somethin’  to  wear  thesr  few 
days,’  she  says. 

“He  breaks  down  then  an’  cries,  with 
his  face  in  her  pillow. 

“ ‘ Don’t — why,  don’t !’  she  says  to  liim  ; 

‘ if  there  wasn’t  any  money,  you  might 
cry — only  then  I wouldn’t  never  hcv  told 
you.  But  now^ — to-morrow — you  can  go 
an’  buy  me  a little  dressing-sack — the 


kind  they  have  in  the  windows  on  Broad- 
way. Oh,  JackP  she  says,  ‘is  it  wicked 
an’  foolish  for  me  to  want  you  to  remem- 
ber me  as  nice  as  .you  can?  It  ain’t — it 
ain't P she  says. 

“ Then  I give  out.  I felt  like  a hand- 
ful o’  w'et  sawdust  that’s  been  squeezed. 
I slid  out  an’  down-stairs,  an’  I guess  I 
chopped  wood  near  all  night.  The  To- 
mato Ketchup’s  husband  he  pounded  the 
floor  for  me  to  shut  up,  an’  I told  him — 
though  I never  was  what  you  might  call 
a impudent  janitor — that  if  he  thought 
he  could  chop  it  up  any  more  soft,  he’d 
better  engage  in  it.  But  then  the  kid 
woke  up,  too,  an’  yelled  some,  an’  I’s 
afraid  she’d  hear  it  an’  remember,  an’  so 
I quit. 

“ Nex’  morn  in’  I laid  for  Mr.  Loneway 
in  the  hall. 

“ ‘ Sir,’  I says  to  him  when  he  come 
down  to  go  out,  ‘you  won’t  do  nothin’ 
foolish?’  I ask  him. 

“ ‘ Mind  your  business,’  he  says,  his  face 
like  a patch  o’  poplar  ashes. 

“I  was  in  an’  out  o’  their  flat  all  day, 
an’  I could  see’t  Mis’  Loneway  she’s 
happy  as  a lark.  But  I knew  pretty  well 
what  was  cornin’.  Mind  you,  this  was  the 
third  day, 

“ That  night  I hed  things  goin’  in  the 
kitchen  an’  the  kettle  on,  an’  I’s  hesitatin’ 
whether  to  put  two  eggs  in  the  omelet 
or  three,  when  he  comes  home.  He  laid 
a eternal  lot  o’  stuff  on  the  kitchen  table, 
without  one  word,  an’  went  in  where  she 
was.  I heard  paper  rustlin’,  an’  then  I 
heard  her  voice — an’  it  wasn’t  no  cryin’, 
lemme  say.  An’  so  I says  to  myself^ 
‘Well,’  I says,  ‘she  might  as  well  hev  a 
four-egg  omelet,  because  it  ’ll  be  the  last.’ 
I knew  if  they’s  to  arrest  him  she  wouldn’t 
never  live  the  day  out.  So  I goes  on 
with  the  omelet,  an’  when  he  come  out 
where  I was  I just  told  him  if  he’d  cut 
open  the  grapefruit  I hed  ever’thing  else 
ready.  An’  then  he  quit  lookin’  defiant, 
an’  he  calmed  down  some;  an’  pretty  soon 
we  took  in  the  dinner. 

“ She  was  sittin’  up  in  front  o’  her  tw'o 
pillows,  pretty  as  a picture.  An’  she  was 
in  one  o’  the  things  I ain’t  ever  see  out- 
side o’  a store  window.  Lord!  it  was  all 
tlie  color  o’  roses,  with  craped-up  stuflF 
like  the  bark  on  a tree,  an’  rows  an’  rows  o’ 
lace,  an’  long,  flappy  ribbon.  She  was 
alius  pretty,  but  she  looked  like  an  angel 
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ill  th«t.  An’  I says  to  myself  then,  I 
says:  ^ If  a woman  knows  she  looks  like 
that  in  them  things,  an’  if  she  loves  some- 
body an’,  livin’  or  dead,  wants  to  look 
like  that  for  him,  I want  to  know  who’s 
to  blame  her?  I ain’t — Pelcg  Bemus,  he 
ain’t.’  Mis’  Loneway  was  as  pretty  as  I 
ever  see,  not  barrin’  the  stage.  An’  she 
was  laughin’,  an’  her  cheeks  was  pink- 
like, an’  she  says, 

^ Oh,  Mr.  Bemus,’  she  says,  ^ I feel 
like  a queen,’  she  says,  ‘ an’  you  must 
stay  for  dinner.’ 

I never  seen  Mr.  Loneway  gayer.  He 
w^as  full  o’  fun  an’  funny  sayin’s,  an’  his 
face  had  even  lost  its  chalky  look  an’  he’d 
got  some  color,  an’  he  laughed  with  her 
an’  he  made  love  to  her — durned  if  it 
wasn’t  enough  to  keep  a w^oman  out  o’ 
the  grave  to  be  worshipped  the  way  that 
man  worshipiwd  her.  An’  when  she  ask 
for  the  guitar  I carried  out  the  platter, 
an’  I stayed  an’  straightened  things  some 
in  the  kitchen.  An’  all  the  while  I could 
hear  ’em  singin’  soft  an’  laughin’  to- 
gether . . . an’  all  the  while  I knew  what 
was  double  sure  to  come. 

“Well,  in  about  an  hour  it  did  come. 
I was  \vaitin’  for  it.  Fact,  I had  filled 
up  the  coffee-pot  exiiectin’  it.  An’  when 
I heard  the  men  coinin’  up  the  stairs  I 
takes  the  coffee  an’  what  rolls  there  was 
left  an’  I meets  ’em  in  the  hall,  on  the 
landing.  They  was  two  of  ’em — con- 
stables, or  somethin’ — with  a warrant  for 
his  arrest. 

“ ‘ (lenthunen,’  says  T,  openin’  the  enf- 
fee-pot  eareh  '^'i  s<»'s  the  snadl  could  get 
out  an’  cire’Iat(‘ — ‘ g(uitlem<‘n,  he’s  up 
there  in  that  room.  There’s  only  these 
one  stairs,  an’  the  only  manhole’s  right 
h('re  over  your  1 leads,  so’s  you  can  watch 
that.  You  rec’lect  that  there  ain’t  a 
roof  on  that  side  o’  the  house.  Now, 
I’m  a lonely  beggar,  an’  I wisht  youM 
let  me  invite  you  to  a cup  o’  hot 
coffee  an’  a hot  buttered  roll  or  two,  right 
over  tliere  in  that  hall  window.  You 
can  keep  your  eye  peeled  towards  that 
door  all  the  while,’  I reminds  ’em. 

“Well,  it  was  a bitter  night,  an’  tluuu 
tw’o  was  flesh  an’  blood.  Th(*y  ’lowed  that 
if  he  hadn’t  been  there  they’d  ’a’  had  to 
wait  for  him  anyw’ay,  so  they  finally  set 
down.  An’  I doled  ’em  out  the  coffee. 
I ’lowed  I could  k^'cp  ’em  an  hour  if  T 
knew  myself.  Nobody  could  ’a’  done  any 


different,  with  her  an’  him  settin’  up 
there  singin’  an’  no  manner  o’  doubt  but 
what  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

“ I’d  be’n  ’round  consid’able  in  my  time 
an’  1 knew  quite  a batch  o’  stories.  Well, 

I let  ’em  have  ’em  all,  an’  poured  the 
coffee  down  ’em.  They  was  willin’  enough 
— it  wa’n’t  cold  in  the  halls  to  what  it 
was  outside,  an’  the  coffee  was  boilin’  hot. 
An’  if  anybody  wants  to  blame  me,  they’d 
hev  to  see  her  first,  all  fluffed  up,  same  as 
a kitten,  in  that  pink  jacket-thing,  afore 
I’d  give  ’em  a word  o’  bearin’. 

“ In  the  midst  of  it  all  I heard  the 
Tomato  Ketchup’s  kid  yell.  I remem- 
bered that  this  ’d  be  my  last  chanst  fer 
her  to  see  the  kid  when  she  could  get 
any  happiness  out  of  it.  I didn’t  think 
twice — I just  filled  up  the  cups  o’  them 
two,  an’  then  I sails  down-stairs,  two  at 
a time,  an’  opened  the  door  o’  first  floor 
front  without  rappin’.  The  kid  was  there 
in  its  little  nightgown,  howlin’  fer  fair 
because  it  had  be’n  left  alone  with  its 
bo,y  brother.  The  Tomato  Ketchup  an’ 
her  husband  was  to  a wake.  I picked 
up  the  kid,  rolled  it  in  a blanket, 
grabbed  brother  by  the  arm,  an’  started 
up  the  stairs. 

“‘Is  the  house  on  f-f-fire?’  says  the 
boy  brother. 

“‘Yes,’  says  I,  ‘it  is.  An’  we’re  goin’ 
up-stairs  to  liunt  up  a fire-escape,’  I 
tohl  him. 

“At  tlie  toj)  o'  the  stairs  I sets  him 
down  on  lh(‘  floor  an’  x)romises  him  an 
orange,  an’  then  I opens  the  door,  with 
the  kid  on  my  arm.  It  had  stopped  yellin’ 
by  then,  an’  it  was  settin’  up  straight, 
witli  its  eyes  all  round  an’  its  cheeks  all 
]) inked  up  with  havin’  just  woke  up,  an’ 
it  looked  awful  cute,  in  spite  of  its 
mother.  Mis’  Loneway  was  loanin’  back, 
laughin’,  an’  tollin’  him  what  they  was 
goin’  to  do  the  minute  she  got  well;  but 
when  she  sec'  the  baby  she'  drops  her  hus- 
band’s hand  and  sorter  screams  out,  weak, 
an’  hohls  out  her  arms.  Mr.  Loneway, 
ho  hardly  heard  me  go  in,  I reckon — least- 
wu’se,  he  looks  at  me  clean  thrf)Ugh  me 
without  seein’  I was  th(*re.  An’  she  hugs 
the  kiddie  up  in  her  arms  an’  looks  at  me 
over  the  top  of  its  head  as  much  as  to 
say  she  understood  an’  thanked  me. 

“ ‘ Its  ma  is  went  off,’  I told  ’em, 
apologetic,  ‘ an’  T thought  maybe  you’d 
look  after  it  a while.’  I told  ’em. 
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^^Then  I went  out  an’  put  oranges  all 
around  the  boy  brother  on  the  hall  floor, 
an’  I hustled  back  down-stairs. 

‘ Gentlemen,’  says  I,  brisk,  ‘ I’ve  got 
two  dollars  too  much,’  says  I — an’  I 
reck’n  the  cracks  in  them  walls  must  ’a’ 
winked  at  the  notion.  ‘ What  do  you  say 
to  a game  o’  dice  on  the  bread  plate?’ 
I ask  ’em. 

Well,  one  way  an’  another  I kep’ 
them  two  there  for  two  hours.  An’  then, 
when  the  game  was  out,  I knew  i could- 
n’t do  nothin’  else.  So  I stood  up  an’ 
told  ’em  I’d  go  up  an’  let  Mr.  Loneway 
know  they  was  there — ^along  o’  his  wife 
bein’  sick  an’  hadn’t  ought  to  be  scared. 

“I  started  up  the  stairs,  feelin’  like 
lead.  Little  more’n  half  way  up  I heard 
a little  noise.  I looked  up,  an’  I see  the 
boy  brother  a-comin’,  leakin’  orange  peel. 


with  the  kid  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
sleepin’.  I looked  on  past  him,  an’  the 
door  o’  Mr.  Lonewa3r’a  sittin’-room  was 
open,  an’  I see  Mr.  Loneway  standin’  in 
the  middle  o’  the  floor.  I must  ’a’ 
stopped  still,  because  somethin’  stumbled 
up  against  me  from  the  back,  an’  the  two 
constables  was  there,  cornin’  close  behind 
me.  I could  hear  one  of  ’em  breathin’. 

“ Then  I went  on  up,  an’  somehow  I 
knew  there  wasn’t  nothin’  more  to  wait 
for.  When  we  got  to  the  top  I see  inside 
the  room,  an’  she  was  layin’  back  on  her 
pillow,  all  still  an’  quiet.  An’  the  little 
new  pink  jacket  never  moved  nor  stirred, 
for  there  wa’n’t  no  breath. 

Mr.  Loneway,  he  come  acrost  the  floor 
towards  us. 

^ Come  in,’  he  says.  ‘ Come  right  in,’ 
he  told  us — an’  I seen  him  smilin’  some.” 


The  Winds  of  God 

BY  CHARLOTTE  WILSON 

The  wind  is  blowing  across  the  world:  it  is  lifting  my  brother’s  hair 
Lightly  from  off  his  forehead,  and  bringing  the  light  to  his  eyes; 
Listen,  and  you  may  hear  it  come,  stirring  the  empty  air: 

O lift  your  faces,  folk  of  the  world,  and  feel  the  wind  arise ! 

Feel  it?  ay,  ye  may  see  it  far,  in  the  tops  of  the  gusty  trees 
Where  the  beam  of  a day  that  is  passing  borrows  a poignant  grace. 

Lo,  some  are  scattered  before  the  gale,  as  a leaf  that  flutters  and  flees — • 
But  we  that  have  waited  long  stand  up,  and  take  it  full  in  the  face! 

It  comes  we  know  not  whither;  yea,  and  it  hastens  we  know  not  where; 

And  boisterous  is  its  coming,  the  swoop  of  its  healing  wings; 

Yet  dainty  as  breath  of  clover-fields  it  washes  in  waves  of  air 

O’er  a wistful  world  that  has  half  forgot  to  dream  of  its  visitings. 

No  blame  to  our  patient  fathers,  they  bom  to  the  moment  of  calm; 

The  great  winds  blow  not  alway;  the  tempest  itself  must  rest. 

They  shunned  not  the  wounds  of  the  weary  fight,  though  their  wise  men 
knew  no  balm: 

Though  the  air  was  stale  and  empty,  they  breathed  it  and  did  their  best. 

But  ours  was  the  happy  cradle,  the  trough  of  the  rising  wave! 

Up*  to  its  crested  summit  shall  our  lives,  perforce,  be  flung. 

In  the  great  world’s  battle-ages,  even  the  cowards  are  brave: 

The  winds  of  God  are  blowing — and  we,  ah,  we  are  young! 
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The  Earth  as  a Magnet 

BY  F.  A,  BLACK,  F.RS.E, 


The  power  possessed  by  the  lode- 
stone,  or  natural  magnet,  of  at- 
tracting iron  and  of  taking  up  its 
position  in  a northward  and  southward 
direction,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Eastern  tradition,  the  magnet 
was  used  as  a guide  in  travelling  by 
the  Chinese  monarch  Hoang-ti  in  the 
twenty-seventh  century  b.o. — that  is  to 
say,  some  4600  years  ago.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  CSiris- 
tian  era  the  Chinese  had  a contrivance 
which  they  called  tchi-nan/'  which 
practically  means  “ a south-indicating 
car.”  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
coach  or  wagon,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  fixed  a vessel  containing  a 
magnet,  or  magnetic  needle,  floating 
freely  in  water.  The  needle  was  attached 
to  the  arm  of  a diminutive  human  figure, 
and  by  maintaining  its  position  notwith- 
standing the  motion  of  the  vehicle,  it 
caused  the  arm  of  the  figure  to  point 
constantly  towards  the  south. 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  early  dis- 
covered that  artificial  magnets  could  be 
produced  by  simply  rubbing  a piece  of 
iron  with  lodestone,  and  they  were  also 
aware,  by  at  latest  the  eleventh  century 
of  our  era,  that  the  position  taken  up 
by  a magnetic  needle  is  not  necessarily 
exactly  northward  and  southward.  The 
Frenchman  Biot,  who  was  a most  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  scientist  at  the 
time  of  Waterloo,  quotes  the  following 
interesting  passage  from  a Chinese  au- 
thor of  the  eleventh  century  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  ancient  Chinese  method  of 
preparing  the  magnetic  needle. 

Those  who  perform  the  trick  rub  the 
needle  with  a magnet  stone:  then  it  will 
mark  the  south:  it  will,  however,  decline  al- 
ways a little  toward  the  east.  It  does  not 
exactly  indicate  the  south.  When  such  a 
needle  floats  on  water  it  is  very  much  agi- 


tated; if  one’s  finger  nails  simply  touch  the 
edge  of  the  basin  where  it  floats  they  throw 
it  into  agitation.  It  is  better  to  suspend  it, 
in  order  to  manifest  its  virtue  as  much  as 
possible.  This  is  the  method:  Take  a thread 
out  of  a new  skein  of  cotton  and  stick  one 
end  of  the  thread  id  the  exact  middle  of  the 
magnet  with  a piece  of  wax  as  big  as  a 
mustard  seed.  Then  hang  it  in  a place  free 
from  draughts.  The  needle  will  then  point 
steadily  to  the  south. 

The  magnetic  needle  or  compass  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  in  its  original 
form  of  a floating  needle.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  balanced  needle  came 
into  use,  the  inventor  probably  being 
Flavio  Gioja,  a native  of  Amalfi  in  Italy. 

The  introduction  of  the  compass  to 
Europe  and  its  subsequent  improvement 
were  undoubtedly  strong  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  great  exploring  expe- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages.  Had  the 
compass  been  unknown  in  his  day,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  Columbus  would 
have  ventured  to  cross  the  unknown 
seas : whereby,  indeed,  he  incidentally 
and  indei)endently  ascertained  that  the 
direction  of  the  compass  may  diverge 
from  the  true  north,  and  alao  that  the 
divergence  varies  from  place  to  place. 

The  discovery  of  the  compass  is,  of 
course,  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  to  decide 
why  the  magnetic  needle  takes  up  a certain 
definite  position,  and  why  and  in  what 
manner  its  position  is  subject  to  variation. 

“ True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  ” is  a 
saying  which,  even  to  this  day,  is  some- 
times made  as  a declaration  of  constancy. 
Yet  even  King  Henry  tibe  Eighth  was  not 
more  fickle  in  his  affections  than  is  the 
magnetic  needle  as  an  indicator  of  the 
true  north. 

In  1657  the  compass  in  London  pointed 
to  the  true  north,  but  this  has  not  been 
the  case  since  then.  Previous  to  1657 
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the  needle  pointed  to  the  east  of  north, 
its  direction  in  1650 — ^the  date  of  the 
earliest  observation  recorded  — having 
been  11®  13'  to  the  east  of  north.  It 
would  appear  that  this  easterly  variation 
was  then  increasing,  as  there  is  a rec- 
ord of  1680  which  is  11®  17'  E.  About 
that  date,  however,  the  needle  certainly 
began  to  move  westward.  It  attained 
the  true  north  in  1657,  but  continued  its 
westward  movement  till  1818,  when  it  had 
a westerly  variation  of  24®  38'  26".  In 
1818  it  began  to  move  towards  the  east, 
and  its  easterly  movement  still  con- 
tinues, there  being  still,  however,  a 
westerly  variation  of  nearly  16®.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  needle  in  Lon- 
don will  once  again  indicate  the  true 
north  in  or  about  the  year  1973.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  1660  the  needle  had  in 
London  its  greatest  easterly  variation, 
and  we  know  that  in  1818  it  had  its 
greatest  westerly  variation.  This  makes 
the  time  occupied  in  the  swing  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  258  years,  which 
would  make  the  period  of  the  complete 
movement  about  616  years. 

In  New  York  the  swing  of  the  needle 
is  very  much  less  than  in  London.  The 
complete  period  there  is  calculated  to  be 
about  240  years,  and  the  swing  of  the 
needle  does  not  cover  the  true  north. 
The  direction  indicated  by  the  compass 
needle  at  New  York  is  estimated  to 
vary  from  4®  43'  west  of  north  to  about 
9®  west  of  north.  The  needle  was  in 
its  most  easterly  position  (4®  43'  W.) 
in  1803,  and  since  then  the  westerly 
variation  has  continued  to  increase. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  needle  will  at- 
tain its  most  westerly  position  in  or 
about  the  year  1923. 


Thus  in  London  the  needle  is  at  pres- 
ent moving  eastward,  while  in  New  York 
it  is  moving  westward.  The  movement  of 
the  needle  in  these  two  cities  is  illus- 
trative of  what  occurs  all  the  world  over, 
the  action  in  no  two  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  being  exactly  similar 
in  all  respects  to  each  other. 

Besides  changing  constantly  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  cardinal  point — a change 
which  is  known  as  the  declination,  or, 
as  we  have  called  it,  the  variation — the 
needle  has  another  and  quite  dissimilar 
movement.  This  is  the  movement  of  dip, 
or  inclination.  In  the  ordinary  compass 
the  needle  is  virtually  prevented  from 
exhibiting  the  dip  through  the  method 
in  which  it  is  fixed.  In  order  that  the 
dip  may  be  evident,  the  needle  has,  of 
course,  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  have  free- 
dom of  movement  in  deviating  from  the 
horizontal.  In  the  tropics  there  is  an 
irregular  belt  around  the  earth,  partly 
to  the  north  and  partly  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  in  all  parts  of  which  there 
is  no  dip.  This  is  the  magnetic  equator. 
To  the  north  of  the  magnetic  equator  the 
north-indicating  end  of  the  needle  dips, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  magnetic  equator 
the  south-indicating  end  of  the  needle 
dips,  the  dip  in  each  case  increasing  with 
separation  from  the  magnetic  equator  and 
approach  to  the  magnetic  pole.  At  the 
magnetic  pole  the  dipping  needle  takes 
up  a vertical  position.  The  action  of  the 
needle  as  regards  dip  in  different  geo- 
graphical ix)sition8  is,  in  fact,  exactly 
similar  to  the  corresponding  action  of 
a suspended  magnetic  needle  when  moved 
along  above  a magnetized  bar. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  dip  of  the 
needle  in  London  is  for  the  year  1576. 
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The  dip  wafl  then  71®  SO',  and  it  was 
increasing.  The  greatest  dip  appears  to 
have  been  attained  in  or  about  the  year 
1723,  when  it  was  74®  42'.  Since  then 
the  dip  has  been  slowly  decreasing,  and 
it  is  now  about  66®  56'.  There  is  some 
reason,  through  the  lessening  amount  of 
the  annual  movement,  to  believe  that  the 
dip  is  now  at  or  near  its  turning-point. 

Similar  changes  in  the  dip  of  the 
needle — perhaps  more  marked,  i)erhap8 
less  marked — occur  all  over  the  globe, 
the  magnetic  equator,  or  region  of  no 
dip,  not  being  definitely  fixed  on  the 
earth’s  surface,  but  itself  subject  to 
slight  change  of  position. 

Besides  the  change  in  declination  and 
dip,  there  is  another  inconstant  "ele- 
ment,” as  it  is  called,  in  connection  with 
terrestrial  magnetism.  This  is  the  in- 
tensity or  force  of  the  magnetism  which 
aflFects  the  needle.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  needle,  when  diverted 
from  its  true  direction,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  by  the  strength  of  its  ef- 
fort, when  diverted,  to  return  to  its 
natural  position. 

Thus,  the  position  taken  by  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  subject  to  change  in 
horizontal  direction,  in  dip,  and  in  in- 
tensity, the  cycle  of  which  in  general 
occupies  centuries,  although  the  periods 
differ  in  every  separate  locality.  Not 
only  is  this  so,  the  needle  also  has 
a corresponding  daily  movement,  which 
is  subject  to  seasonal  variation,  and 
the  characteristics  of  these  short-period 
movements  are  also  locally  diverse  from 
each  other. 

In  London  at  present,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  needle  points  about  16®  to  the  west 


of  north,  and  the  dip  is  about  66®  56'. 
If  we  take  these  figures  as  absolutely 
correct  for  the  mean  position,  it  will  be 
the  case  that  during  certain  hours  daily 
the  needle  will  point  slightly  more  than 
16®  to  the  west  of  north,  and  that  dur- 
ing part  of  the  day  the  dip  will  be  slight- 
ly more  than  66®  66':  while  at  other 
times  daily  the  westerly  deflection  and 
dip  will  be  correspondingly  less  than  the 
amount  mentioned.  Of  course,  although 
imperceptible,  it  must  be  the  case  that 
at  present  the  daily  swing  of  the  needle 
in  London  is,  on  the  average,  infinitesi- 
mally greater  towards  the  east  than  to- 
wards the  west,  and  towards  the  hori- 
zontal than  towards  the  vertical,  seeing 
that  secularly  the  westerly  variation  and 
the  dip  are  both  now  decreasing. 

About  11  A.M.  (local  time)  the  needle 
in  London  in  its  small  daily  swing 
I)oints  nearest  to  the  true  north.  As  the 
variation  is  at  present  westerly,  this, 
of  course,  means  that  the  needle  then 
attains  its  easterly  extreme  for  the  day. 
The  needle  then  ^gins  to  move  towards 
the  west,  and  this  westward  movement 
continues  until  about  7 p.m.  About  that 
hour  the  movement  is  reversed,  and  the 
needle  then  moves  towards  the  east  until 
about  11  A.M.  next  day.  The  daily  move- 
ment in  London  covers  about  thirty-four 
minutes  of  the  arc  of  the  circle  in  sum- 
mer and  about  twenty-three  minutes  in 
winter.  Corresponding  movements  of  the 
needle  occur  all  over  the  earth,  but  the 
times  at  which  the  daily  extremes  occur, 
the  extent  of  the  daily  swing,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  the  movement  vary  in  different 
localities.  In  low  latitudes  a slight  in- 
termediate reversal  of  the  movement  is 
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not  uncommon.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  extent  of  the  swing  is  least 
at  and  near  the  region  of  the  magnetic 
equator^  and  increases  with  separation 
from  that  region. 

The  daily  change  of  the  dip  in  Lon- 
don is,  on  the  mean, 
about  five  and  a half 
minutes  of  arc,  the  dip 
being  least  at  about 
6 A,M.,  and  greatest  at 
about  8 p.M.  The 
daily  change  in  the 
dip,  like  the  daily 
change  in  the  varia- 
tion, is  greater  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter. 

Doubtless  this  is  also 
the  case  with  the  in- 
tensity, or  force,  al- 
though fluctuations  in 
this  element  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  are 
peculiarly  difficult  of 
observation. 

What,  then,  are  the 
causes  of  these  mysterious  movements  of 
the  magnetic  needle  with  their  daily, 
seasonal,  and  secular  characteristics? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
quirers must  at  a very  early  date  have 
been  forced  to  conclude  that  the  power 
of  directive  tendency  possessed  by  the 
magnetic  needle  must  flow  from  the  earth 
itself.  The  whole  circumstances  indicate 
that  this  must  be  the  case.  This,  then, 
being  accepted,  the  fact  that  the  needle 
was  liable  to  be  deflected  by  the  proxim- 
ity of  any  other  magnet,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  and  could  be  made  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  magnet,  would  nat- 
urally suggest  that  the  earth,  in  causing 
the  needle  to  take  up  a certain  position 
in  relation  to  the  cardinal  points,  and  to 
vary  in  dip  with  geographical  situation, 
was  really  acting  on  the  needle  exactly 
like  another  magnet.  The  conclusion 
necessarily  followed  that  the  earth  itself 
must  either  be  a magnet  or  must  con- 
tain within  it  a great  magnet  or  com- 
bination of  magnets. 

Thus  a fascinating  and  puzzling  prob- 
lem would,  by  a natural  and  simple  train 
of  reasoning,  be  presented  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  discovery  of  natural  laws. 

Dr.  William  Gilbert,  physician  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  one  of  those  who 


specially  interested  himself  in  the  sub- 
ject of  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  pub- 
lished in  1600  a famous  work  which  he 
called  New  Physiology  of  the  Magnet 
and  Magnetic  Bodies  and  the  Earth  as 
a Great  Magnet,  He  conjectured  that 


there  must  exist  inside  the  earth  a large 
magnet  whose  poles  lay  near  the  geo- 
graphical poles. 

Barlow,  who  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Woolwich  from  1806  to  1847, 
and  who  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
suggested  the  existence  of  electric  cur- 
rents passing  around  the  earth’s  sur- 
face from  east  to  west  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  earth  being  itself  a magnet 
— which  by  his  day  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  incontrovertible. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  explanation 
suggested  has  secured  general  acceptance 
as  being  completely  satisfactory.  But, 
while  this  is  so,  much  progress  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made. 

In  view  of  recent  advances  in  physical 
science,  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
notice  Professor  Barlow’s  view  that  the 
earth  is  magnetized  by  surface  electric 
currents  circulating  from  east  to  west. 
Barlow’s  hypothesis,  although  defective 
in  not  satisfactorily  accounting  for 
the  existence  of  the  conjectured  elec- 
tric currents,  is  noteworthy  as  a sci- 
entific argument. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Arago 
and  Ampere,  two  French  scientists,  whose 
names  are  specially  associated  with 
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The  old  novelist  and  the  young 
novelist  had  the  common  advan- 
tage of  being  Americans,  and  they 
met  on  such  neutral  ground  as  Eng- 
land, which  refuses  to  call  us  foreigners, 
may  be,  for  the  purposes  of  argument, 
supposed  to  afFord.  Their  differences  be- 
gan with  the  fact  that  the  old  novelist 
was  going  home,  and  the  young  novelist 
was  going  to  stay  on. 

‘^Yes,”  the  young  novelist  contended, 
life  is  so  much  denser  over  here.  It 
isn’t  only  that  there  are  more  people  to  the 
acre,  but  there  are  more  characteristics, 
more  motives,  more  circumstances  to  the 
individual,  and  of  course  more  incidents. 
I don’t  mean  incidents  of  the  gross,  ma- 
terial sort  that  supplies  excitement  and 
anxiety  to  the  hot  polloi  type  of  reader, 
but  the  collisions  of  varied  temperaments, 
the  refined  catastrophes  resulting  from 
traits  keeping  their  saliency  through  all 
the  processes  of  culture,  the  denoue- 
ments in  which  the  threads  of  mani- 
fold intrigue  are  as  clues  running  to 
the  future  as  well  as  from  the  past  of 
your  persons.” 

Yes,  that  is  all  perfectly  true,”  the  old 
novelist  asserted,  with  a provisional  air. 

We  seem,  over  there,”  the  young 
novelist  continued,  indicating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a 
twist  of  his  head,  as  he  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  ^^to  have  a vast  extent  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  presents  itself  to  me  in  the 
image  of  a race-course,  where  as  soon  as 
we  are  bom  we  begin  to  try  our  speed,  but 
not  so  much  comparatively  as  positively. 
The  course  is  so  broad  that  we  are  almost 
without  rivalry  in  our  running.  We  have 
no  common  goal;  we  arrive,  somehow,  at 
what  we  each  feel  to  be  an  ultimate  point, 
and  then  we  each  feel  that  we  have  done 
our  best;  but  whether  it  is  the  best  of 
all,  neither  we  nor  the  spectators  are  able 
to  say.  We  have  no  standard,  and  there 
is  no  supreme  recogrnition  of  any  one  of 
us  as  the  supreme  victor.  We  have  no  in- 
side or  outside  assurance  that  any  one  of 
VoL.  CXVIL-OlOu 
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us  is  the  first  of  his  kind.  But  I don’t  so 
much  object  to  the  fact  that  we  are  run- 
ning against  time,  instead  of  against  one 
another,  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
more  diversity  among  the  spectators  than 
there  is  rivalry  among  the  runners. 

They  are  divinely  lenient,  but  they  also 
seem  divinely  indifferent.  As  I pant 
along  the  course,  I see  them  thin,  thin, 
like  the  figures  of  some  immeasurable 
fresco  in  the  flat,  and  not  in  the  round 
as  the  figures  are  over  here.  When  I 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  my  book,  and 
review  my  characters,  they  also  appear 
thin,  thin,  like  figures  in  the  flat.  I sup- 
pose you  would  consider  that  a merit; 
you  would  call  it  being  like  life.” 

‘‘  If  American  life  were  really  thin  and 
flat,  I should,”  the  old  novelist  said. 

“ And  you  don’t  really  see  it  so  ?” 

**  In  a sense,  yes ; but  in  a better 
sense,  no.” 

But  variety,  complexity,  density  ?” 

Yes,  yes.  But  if  I were  speaking  to 
myself  instead  of  to  you — 

‘^Oh,  do  be  frank!  Regard  me  as 
personally,  as  pitilessly  as  you  do  your- 
self when  you  are  morbid.” 

Then  I should  say,  make  sure  that 
the  monotony,  the  incomplexity,  the  ten- 
uity are  not  subjective.” 

Ah,  that’s  good.  I’ve  wondered,  some- 
times. But  go  on.” 

No,  that  is  far  enough.  But  I should 
say  that  as  we  fill  up  more  and  more 
with  the  sparse  figures  from  the  ampler 
vacuity  of  the  life  outside  of  us,  we 
begin  to  accuse  the  environment,  and 
to  posit  ourselves  in  wholly  different 
circumstance  where  we  see  our  native 
material  as  slighter  than  it  really  is. 

We  no  longer  see  it  constructively;  we 
see  it  critically;  and  that  takes  substance 
and  vitality  from  it;  reduces  it  from  an 
object  to  a subject.” 

"I  see,”  the  young  novelist  said,  clos- 
ing his  eyes  to  a line. 

“I  congratulate  you:  I don*i  see,  my- 
self— ^yet,”  the  old  novelist  said.  ‘‘  But 
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I hope  I shall,  as  1 keep  on.  1 naean,  or 
1 am  trying  to  mean,  that  every  human 
being  is  of  planetary  content,  of  stellar 
content.  When  the  human  being  is  male 
and  female,  for  so  created  He  them,  we 
have  the  double  star  revolving  as  one, 
and  containing  in  its  unified  duality  all 
the  possibilities  of  love  and  life,  of  hate 
and  death.  Such  stars  do  not  contain 
less  of  these  in  the  American  firmament 
than  they  contain  in  the  European  firma- 
ment. Of  course  I am  supposing  the 
stellar  pair  to  be  of  an  equal  intellectual 
and  spiritual  quality,  whether  they  are  in 
one  firmament  or  the  other.” 

“Ah,  but  that  is  just  the  question!” 
the  young  novelist  exclaimed.  “ Are 
they  ? Can  they  be  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  dodge  the  question 
as  you  intend  it.  But  I shoidd  answer 
boldly  that  they  are  of  equal  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interest.” 

“Do  you  really  believe  that?”  the 
young  novelist  demanded,  with  respectful 
incredulity.  “ If  you  will  dump  your 
metaphor  and  come  down  to  business,  can 
you  say  that  the  American  man  and  wom- 
an, with  the  limited  experience  which 
can  come  to  them  in  our  unlimited  space, 
are  as  interesting  as  the  English  man 
and  woman,  with  the  unlimited  expe- 
rience which  comes  to  them  in  their 
limited  space?” 

“ Well,”  the  old  novelist  replied,  “ that 
depends  upon  what  you  find  interesting 
in  people;  upon  whether  you  care  more 
for  the  drama  or  for  the  theatre,  for 
the  action  or  for  the  scene.  I’ll  allow — 
it  would  be  folly  to  deny — ^that  there  are 
more  social  contacts  on  the  more  densely 
peopled  English  stage ; but  are  there  more 
vital  encounters?  I doubt  it.  Take  such 
of  the  English  novels  as  deal  most  with 
their  social  varieties  and  complexities, 
with  their  classes  and  the  differences 
which  their  classes  create : they  are 
the  most  tiresome  of  their  novels.  The 
most  delightful,  the  most  interesting, 
are  those  which  escape  from  their 
cramping  conventions  into  the  space  and 
freedom  of  the  simpler  life,  whidi  is 
still  ours  on  all  the  levels.  Something 
like  the  space  and  freedom  of  tiiat  life, 
something  essentially  simple,  if  not  the 
external  simplicity  of  that  life,  is  the 
fortunate  conditioning  of  the  supreme 
human  experience  with  us.  Whenever 


we  refuse  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
atteiiq>t  what  is  vainly  imagined  to  be 
society  fiction,  we  produce  a poor  imita- 
tion of  the  poorer  sort  of  English  fiction, 
just  as  our  endeavor  for  conventional 
society  has  resulted  in  an  imitation  of 
English  society.  Kiis  accounts  for  the 
want  of  convincingness  in  attempts  at 
society  fiction.  Th^  may  be  true  copies 
of  the  copy,  but  -^e  mind  refuses  to 
accept  them  because  they  eoe  not  repre- 
sentations of  an  original.  If  you  were  Uy 
offer  pictures  of  scenes  from  Shake- 
speare’s plays  in  the  theatre  as  examples 
of  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  they  would  not 
satisfy,  because  they  would  be  repre- 
sentations of  representations.” 

“Yes,  all  that  is  true  enough,”  tie 
young  novelist  contended.  “ But  I think 
the  very  truth  of  it  tells  in  my  favor. 
You  have  been  saying  that  we  have  no 
variety,  no  abundance,  of  self-derived 
social  forme,  and  that  is  just  what  I 
began  by  saying,  or  meaning.  Our  Amer- 
ican world,  without  authentic  society,  is 
lean,  gaunt,  bare.  Fiction  soon  exhausts 
its  little  tale  of  tyi>es,  and  then  gHSjps 
in  the  vast,  airless,  lifeless  ambient.” 

“And  what  has  happened  with  Eng- 
lish fiction?  Every  type  in  the  apparent- 
ly endless  variety  of  the  social  life  here 
has  been  recognized  again  and  again  un- 
til you  shrink  in  anguish  from  a fresh 
presentation  of  characters  which  have 
lost  their  novelty.  The  clubs,  the  sports, 
the  cottages,  the  castles,  the  halls,  the 
city  houses,  the  suburban  villas,  have 
been  as  closely  studied  and  as  often  sbenm 
as  the  people  who  live  in  them.  Certain- 
ly there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  Eng- 
lish sun ; perhaps  that  is  why  he  comes 
out  so  seldom;  he  will  always  see  the 
old  things.” 

“ But  that  doesn’t  prove  that  our 
gaunt,  empty  environment  is  not  as  shop- 
worn as  I have  said.” 

“No,  it  doesn’t.  But  it  brings  me  to 
a point,  which  I fancy  we  shall  not  so 
easily  agree  on.  I will  grant  you  that 
the  outside  of  our  simpler  life  is  as  shop- 
worn as  the  outside  of  Iheir  complexer 
life.  But  I don’t  see  what  you  will  gain 
by  staying  over  here  and  exchanging  one 
for  the  other.  I should  say  that  what 
fiction  on  both  sides  of  the  water  had  got 
to  do  was  to  pierce  more  than  it  has  yet 
done  below  the  surface.  Our  earliest 
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great  fictionist  had  the  instinct  of  this. 
The  art  of  Hawthorne,  in  fact,  went  so 
deep  that  you  knew  his  people  by  the 
look  of  their  souls  rather  than  their 
bodies.  He  is  careful  to  give  us  an  out- 
ward portrait  of  each,  but  you  forget 
this,  and  they  remain  psychical,  not  phys- 
ical, presences,  they  affect  us  by  what 
they  are  rather  than  by  what  they  seem. 
I should  say,  if  I were  very  bold,  that 
this  was  what  our  conditions  did  for  each 
of  us.  You  complain  that  we  appear 
thin,  thin  to  you,  like  figures  studied  in 
the  flat,  and  I have  allowed  you  a cer- 
tain amount  of  reason  in  this.  But  I 
have  now  got  to  the  point  where  I must 
ask  whether  you  would  not  see  them  in 
the  round  if  you  looked  deep  enough,  if 
you  looked  into  their  minds.  I think 
you  might.  The  fact  is  that  if  fiction 
is  going  to  see  us  and  show  us  truly,  it 
must  change  its  i)oint  of  view.” 

"I  get  your  meaning,  I believe,”  the 
young  novelist  replied.  "But  in  order 
to  convince  of  the  inside  you  have  got 
first  to  persuade  of  the  outside.  Unless 
the  will  expresses  itself  in  action  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  will.  But  I think  the 
trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the  tenuity 
of  our  figures  as  with  the  absence  of 
background  in  our  life.” 

" And  what  constitutes  the  background 
in  life  here  in  England?  I suppose  you 
will  say  the  whole  order  of  things:  upper 
and  middle  and  lower  classes;  clergy  and 
laity;  civilians  and  soldiers;  lawyers  and 
scientists;  all  the  other  divisions  into 
which  society  is  cast  and  fixed.  But 
these  divisions,  which  may  be  said  to  form 
a background,  do  not  make  for  character, 
for  personality.  The  man  fitted  into  a 
groove  has  l)cen  pared  of  much  of  his 
individual  outline;  but  the  man  who  has 
fitted  himself  into  a groove  has  done  so 
because  he  has  found  a groove  of  his 
size;  and  I hope  that  will  always  be  the 
case  with  Americans.  It  is  what  will 
forever  keep  them  interesting — the  most 
interesting  people  in  the  world,  if  you 
look  on  the  inside  and  not  the  outside 
of  them.  You  say  that  our  careers  are 
positive  and  not  comparative;  but  there 
I think  you  are  wrong.  They  seem  mere- 
ly positive  because  the  competition  that 
enters  is  not  an  obstacle,  but  an  incentive; 
it  is  emulation;  and  each  arrives  un- 
hindered at  whatever  point  his  native 


force  can  carry  him  to.  There  is  with  us 
more  qualification  for  the  end  achieved 
than  there  is  with  any  other  people.  I 
don’t  mean  that  we  are  naturally  more 
gifted;  but  the  state  of  things  is  so  much 
more  fluid.  To  put  it  crudely,  caste, 
which  in  England  fixes  the  destiny  of 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  destiny  in  our  conditions.  We  have 
some  round  men  in  square  holes,  of 
course;  but  so  few  that  it  is  a matter 
of  surprise  with  the  English  how  well 
our  affairs  are  nuinaged  by  men  who  are 
apparently  not  selected  by  authority  for 
their  places  in  life.  The  fact  is  they  are 
self-selected,  else  they  would  not  be  in 
them;  whereas  in  this  older  civilization 
they  are  selected  by  others,  and  crammed 
into  their  round  holes  or  their  square 
holes  because  they  are  of  this  class  or 
that  family,  and  without  regard  to  their 
natural  shape.” 

"Now,”  the  young  novelist  declared, 
"you  are  getting  on  the  moral  ground, 
the  social  ground.  Keep  to  the  aesthetic 
ground,  please,  and  say  why  their  round 
men  in  square  holes  are  not  fitter  for 
fiction  than  our  self-selected  rotundities 
in  their  circular  orifices.  As  material 
they  are  in  fact  perpetually  interesting, 
while  our  material  is  interesting  only  in 
the  process  of  self -selection.  Mind,  I am 
not  saying  that  the  English  system  is 
right  and  ours  is  wrong;  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  I say  that  the  English 
system  produces  a greater  variety  of  more 
constantly  interesting  tyi)e8.” 

"Yes,  if  they  had  not  had  their  edges 
all  worn  out  by  wobbling  round  in  their 
misfit  holes,  and  by  being  taken  up  and 
handled  by  generations  of  novelists ! How 
tired  one  has  got  of  them  all!  The 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  scholar,  the 
diplomat,  the  local  gentleman,  the  local 
nobleman,  the  local  clergyman,  the  local 
solicitor,  the  peasant,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
doctor,  the  agitator,  the  preacher — all 
the  square  men  in  the  round  holes,  even 
the  round  men  in  the  round  holes — ^how 
blunted  and  dulled  and  defaced  they  are 
with  the  novelists’  use!  But  take  our 
fellows,  with  the  delicious  feel  of  their 
keen  angles,  their  sharp  edges,  the  thrill 
of  their  fresh  emotions,  the  glow  of 
their  modern  ambitions,  the  leap  of  the 
achievement  that  fits  them  into  the  holes 
for  which  nature  shaped  them  from  their 
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The  distinction  made  by  De  Quincey 
between  the  literature  of  power  and 
that  of  knowledge — that  is,  of  in- 
formation,— though  often  quoted  by  writ- 
ers of  to-day,  was  more  pertinent  to  his 
own  generation  than  to  ours.  He  began 
his  literary  career  when  in  poetry  a new 
creative  era  was  at  its  height,  while  in 
prime  the  didactic  habit  of  the  preceding 
century  still  persisted,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
science,  whose  speculations  and  discover- 
ies were  conveyed  in  strictly  formal  terms 
as  much  in  contrast  with  the  quaint  and 
imaginative  discursions  of  Bacon  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury  as  with  the  illuminative  exposi- 
tions of  Clerk-Maxwell,  Faraday,  Tyn- 
dall, and  Herbert  Spencer  a generation 
later.  With  the  writers  of  our  own  time 
in  the  same  field,  such  as  John  Fiske 
and  William  James,  the  contrast  is  still 
more  striking. 

It  would  never  occur  to  us  to  call  a 
formal  treatise  literature  in  any  sense. 
Yet  analysis,  description,  scientific  ex- 
position, criticism,  and  narrative,  which, 
as  formally  presented,  do  not  belong  to 
literature,  may  by  imaginative  power  and 
insight  be  lifted  to  that  dignity,  while 
tile  novel,  which  ought  always  to  have 
that  exaltation,  may  be  an  utterly  feeble 
and  insignificant  production,  or,  even 
if  interesting  and  important  in  its  matter, 
being  devoid  of  imagination,  may  fall 
short  of  the  distinction. 

There  is  really  no  literature  but  the 
literature  of  power,  which  in  our  day 
covers  an  immense  and  varied  field.  The 
thoughtful  reader  finds  himself  engaged, 
during  every  waking  moment  he  can 
spare  for  books  and  periodicals,  by  some 
embodiment  or  interpretation  of  life 
which  has  imaginative  value,  appealing 
to  his  higher  curiosity  and  to  his  most 
widely  varied  tastes.  His  newspaper  is 
not  merely  a chronicle;  it  charges  the 
day’s  doings  with  their  meaning  and 
tendency,  investing  incident  and  circum- 


stance with  the  guise  of  fancy  and 
humor;  even  the  r^rter — may  be  a 
budding  novelist — does  not  fail  of  the 
picture ; and  well  equipped  critics  disclose 
with  varying  degree  of  charm  the  freshly 
emergent  novelties  in  science,  literature, 
society,  art,  and  even  archaeology.  His 
magazines,  of  which  there  are  so  many, 
and  so  many  that  are  good,  deepen  the 
best  of  these  satisfactions  and  dffer  him, 
in  fiction  and  essay,  a store  of  imagina- 
tive literature,  richer,  more  diversified, 
and  of  a higher  order  than  was  ever  be- 
fore thus  current  in  the  worid.  In  books, 
the  whole  treasury  of  human  literature 
is  at  hie  oommand,  and  so  much  of  tiie 
best  of  it  is  of  his  own  generation  that 
he  will  find  in  this  alone  the  full  comple- 
ment of  his  culture,  including  the  truest 
interpretation  of  the  past 

All  this  is  literature  with  the  stamp 
of  imagination  upon  it.  Very  little  of  it 
that  is  contemporary  will  ever  meet  the 
eyes  of  a future  generation.  The  eminent 
writers  of  the  past  who  have  won  im- 
mortality did  not  strive  for  it;  they 
were  helped  to  it  through  features  which 
our  writers  have  missed  or  repudiated — 
inu>res8ive  accessories,  association  witli 
heroic  or  religious  themes,  and,  in  times 
when  there  were  few  authors  of  any  note, 
a aingrular  assurance  of  prosperity  with 
many  generations.  Their  intrinsic  excd- 
lence,  which  is  undisputed,  while  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  lasting  fame, 
would  not  alone  have  sufiSced  to  save  them 
from  oblivion. 

Our  writers,  unconsciously,  it  is  true, 
but  perseveringly,  court  evanescence. 
That  is  the  course  of  evolution  in  Nature. 

The  inorganic  endures,  but  all  living 
things  pass,  and  return  only  in  their  suc- 
cessors. Never  the  same  harvest  blooms 
again.  As  literature  comes  nearer  to  life 
it  partakes  more  of  its  evanescence,  which, 
in  the  case  of  humanity,  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  it  is  in  Nature.  This  com- 
parative disadvantage,  as  it  seemed  to  our 
predecessors,  found  a partial  ooii4)en8a- 
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tion  in  the  durable  monuments  of  art. 
But  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  such  a dis- 
advantage, and  instead  of  seeking  dura- 
bility we  promote  mutation  and  expedite 
the  passing. 

The  word  ^‘duration”  suggests  hard- 
ness, immovable  permanence,  the  stability 
of  Cathay.  Men  were  used  to  think  of 
eternity  as  endless  duration.  Now  we 
have  come  to  think  of  it  as  a quality  of 
the  psychical  life.  Water  wears  away 
and  outwears  the  rock.  Only  that  which 
freely  flows,  which  is  mobile,  quick  in 
change  and  passage,  can  have  real  sta- 
bility. Our  modem  conservatism  is  not 
a clinging  to  old  modes,  a plea  for 
stereotyped  fashions;  it  is  rather  a plea 
for  time — however  brief  the  moment — in 
which  to  change.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
old  conservatism,  a protest  against  muta- 
tion, insured  the  ruin,  through  brittleness 
or  rot,  of  all  it  sought  to  preserve,  leading 
the  way  to  precisely  the  same  meaningless 
dust  or  refuse  that  iconoclasm  leaves  in 
its  wake.  Iconoclasm,  therefore,  belongs 
wholly  to  the  past — to  those  i>eriods  in 
which  its  precipitate  corrosions  were  in- 
vited ; in  our  day  the  general  sense  waits 
upon  conservatism  and  deprecates  de- 
struction of  values.  The  stability  of  our 
civilization  is  secured  by  those  mutations 
which  are  a distinctive  feature  of  modern 
constructive  organization.  The  destruc- 
tion of  values  by  war  is  coming  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  intolerable  barbarism. 

To  expedite  the  passing  is  the  law  of 
our  modern  life.  We  reinforce  all  sane 
and  wholesome  currents,  all  that  are  not 
impelled  by  rages  and  hatreds,  and  in 
time  shall  thus  prevent  the  waste  and 
futility  of  attempts  to  sustain  decrep- 
itudes. Even  in  our  pathology  we  stim- 
ulate fevers  and  send  after  disease  its 
own  specific  virus  or,  what  is  better,  pre- 
veniently  anticipate  it  by  the  same  means 
— so  clearing  the  stream. 

All  of  our  life  which  has  for  us  beauty, 
interest,  and  meaning  is  made  up  of 
evanescences,  of  things  that  are  passing 
and  which  we  willingly  let  pass.  This  is 
as  true  of  past  generations  as  of  our  own, 
and  those  generations  found  in  the  shift- 
ing scenes  and  situations  a by  no  means 
stinted  share  of  human  delights  and  satis- 
factions; but  for  us  the  phenomena  are 
different.  Life,  so  generous  for  them,  is 
yet  for  us  far  more  abundant  and  varied 


in  its  bounty,  and  we  have  quite  another 
perspective  of  its  real  values.  They  were 
more  exacting,  formal,  and  tenacious  in 
the  outward  conduct  of  life,  and  more 
jealously  guarded  a visible  integrity.  We 
have  more  faith  in  life,  confident  of  its 
inward  harmoi^,  and  let  it  freely  flow, 
seeking  its  own  levels;  we  are  not  afraid 
of  inconsistency,  and  readily  give  up  the 
outward  for  an  invisible  integrity.  We 
are  sure  of  our  harmony  and  do  not  strain 
to  keep  it  at  high  pitch;  chaos  will  not 
ensue  upon  our  relaxation.  Ours  is  not 
the  burden  of  Atlas.  Souls  will  not  be 
lost  for  lack  of  our  inquisition.  Yet  the 
currents  of  the  world’s  life,  thus  freely 
flowing,  are  strong  enough  for  their  own 
issues  and  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
yield  to  them.  Re8i>onse  to  the  truth  is 
more  important  than  that  old  mistaken 
sense  of  responsibility  to  which  more 
than  half  of  the  almost  unthinkable  cruel- 
ti^  of  the  past  were  due. 

Literature  as  well  as  life  has  been  re- 
leased from  an  unnatural  strain  throu^ 
our  new  sense  of  values.  Walls  are  for  the 
garden,  not  the  garden  for  walls;  and  our 
real  life,  certainly  our  real  literature,  is 
wholly  concerned  with  the  garden  and 
with  its  living  and  evanescent  flowers  and 
fruits.  Formerly  the  imagination  dwelt 
in  the  house  of  Fame,  exalting  heroic  or 
saintly  deeds  and  personalities;  now  it 
is  not  busy  with  things  that  are  mem- 
orable or  monumentally  lasting;  it  dwells 
in  the  house  of  Life.  The  phenomena 
which  appeal  to  it  and  which  engage  its 
powers  do  not  crystallize  in  fixed  external 
features  or  traits,  are  always  In  flux  and 
have  no  permanence,  are,  therefore,  not 
matters  of  record  in  memorial,  but,  being 
moments  of  mind  and  heart  or,  at  their 
firmest,  moods  that  take  shai)e8  as  clouds 
do  in  the  sky,  have  no  statics  and  are 
caught  only  hi  passing.  Such  moments 
or  moods  have,  in  all  times,  made  the 
best  part  of  human  life — ^the  very  life 
of  life — but  not  the  best  on  the  same 
psychical  plane  as  ours,  and,  therefore, 
not  having  the  same  high  esteem  in 
critical  appreciation  or  in  imaginative 
selection.  The  values  which  our  present 
generation  most  cherishes  in  literature 
have  not  distinguished  the  literature  and, 
still  less,  the  art  of  former  ages. 

Even  in  our  interpretation  of  the  past 
we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  back 
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of  the  memorial,  beck  of  those  things 
fomerly  seemed  most  worthy 
of  record,  and  so  made  up  the  body  of  hu- 
man history;  yet  if  we  were  successful, 
we  diould  not  find  psychical  phenomena 
of  the  same  order  as  those  which  abound 
in  our  modem  life,  and  which  have  our 
preference  as  imaginative  motives  because 
of  their  higher  interest  and  excitement — 
more  than  compensating  those  we  have 
surrendered.  If  every  part  of  the  worid'a 
life  were  brought  within  the  full  opera- 
tion of  this  dynamic  psychical  harmony, 
we  should  have  as  reasonable  a millen- 
nium as  we  could  hope  for — and  should 
no  longer  make  history,  certainly  not  after 
the  manner  of  former  generations.  Al- 
ready we  are  puzzled  how  fitly  to  com- 
memorate a three  hundred  years  old 
poet,  we  are  so  ‘Ured  of  outward  monu- 
ments. For  records  shall  we  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  those 
of  commerce  and  industry  and  athletics, 
of  the  best  sellers  in  the  hook  market, 
of  the  speed  of  automobiles  and  ocean 
liners,  the  flights  of  air-ships,  and  the 
long-windedness  of  Oongressional  epeech- 
midcers,  or  of  the  applause  given  to  Presi- 
dential candidates  in  ix>litical  conven- 
tions? All  these  are  fluctuating  enough 
to  meet  the  modem  note  of  change  and 
of  absolute  eontemporaneity,  but  have  no 
psychical  significance  and  no  imaginative 
value;  they  belong  to  ■flie  mere  routine 
of  journalism. 

Each  new  generation  sufiioes  more  and 
more  for  itself,  and,  whatever  regard  it 
may  have  for  antiquity,  it  has  little  for 
an  invisible  xK)Sterity — ^none  at  all  for  any 
glory  that  posterity  may  confer  upon  it. 
It  is  faithfully  reflected  in  its  imagina- 
tive literature — ^in  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  either  an  interpretation  or  representa- 
tion of  contemporary  life.  What  matter 
if  the  next  generation,  in  its  own  self- 
Bufiiciency,  is  oblivious  of  the  reflection, 
and  treats  this  passing  literature  as  in  a 
palimpsest,  writing  its  own  above  it? 

There  is  another  portion  of  literature 
in  each  generation,  not  so  entirely  con- 
temporary in  its  aim,  hut,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  fiction,  linking 
itself  with  the  past,  while  wholly  modern 
in  its  psychical  method  and  meaning. 
We  should  say  that  modernity  is  with 
Mrs.  Ward  a passion,  whatever  the  back- 
ground of  her  work.  This  class  of  lit- 


erature is  especially  important  for  its 
culture-values.  Whether  on  that  aocoui^ 
it  will  last  any  longer  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. It  may  be  that  we  have  reached 
Uie  time  when  even  the  torch-bearers  are 
illuminated  only  by  the  passing  flame. 

But  there  remains  still  another  kind 
of  imaginative  literature — more  uncon- 
scious, indeed  an  absolutely  spontaneous, 
manifestation  of  genius,  and  more  dis- 
tinctively creative  than  any  ether.  In 
OUT  day  it  is  sure  to  be  fiction,  and  just 
because  it  is  so  purely  creative  it  is  pro- 
foundly and  inevitably  interpretative.  We 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  actually  in  evi- 
dence, but  we  should  rather  say  that 
there  are  in  certain  works  of  fiction  of 
our  time,  beginning  with  the  early  novels 
of  Thomas  Hardy,  indications  of  it, 
samples  showing  its  kind  rather  than 
works  fully  illustrating  its  possibilities. 
Thus  we  have  in  one  writer  a native 
quaintness  of  characterization  which  has 
fascinated  European  as  well  as  American 
readers,  but  lacking  in  might  of  thought 
or  feeling;  in  another,  might  enough  of 
humor  and  fancy  to  have  made  his  name 
known  in  the  most  secluded  nook  of  Chris- 
tendom; in  another,  the  power  beyond  any 
one  in  her  generation  to  create  living 
men  and  women;  in  another,  just  begin- 
ning her  career,  a plain  portraiture  which 
sometimes  seems  like  a bravura  of  real- 
ism; and  in  still  another,  this  realistic 
representation  made  esi)ecially  significant 
by  a subtle  imagination.  In  all  the  work 
coming  within  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration perhaps  that  of  Thomas  Hardy 
and  Mark  Twain  comes  nearest  to  a large 
and  significant  realization  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  literature. 

This  kind  of  imaginative  creation  we 
do  not  associate  with  culture-values.  It  is 
all  modern— could  indeed  only  spring  up 
in  our  time  ; but  we  do  not  look  upon  the 
creators  of  it  as  passing  on  the  torch — 
they  have  no  place  in  that  light-bearing 
procession.  When  we  read  Conrad’s  Lord 
Jim  or  Kenneth  Qrahame’s  Golden  Age, 
we  do  not  give  them  a definite  place  in 
the  course  of  human  culture,  as  we  do 
the  writings  of  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  Henry  James. 
This  kind  of  work  seems,  in  a way,  al- 
most dateless,  as  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins 
Freeman's  stories  seem. 

If  we  are  to  be  surprised  by  some  new 
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Immortal,  he  will  come  in  this  dateless 
fashion,  like  a Melchisedec,  without 
generation  or  length  of  days.”  And  we 
are,  not  altogether  without  hope,  looking 
for  him,  or,  it  may  as  well  be,  for  her. 
ITiis  coming  author  will  be  a modem  of 
the  modems — it  is  only  thus  that  he  can 
surprise  his  contemporaries,  ourselves  or 
those  who  come  after  us.  His  genius  may 
remind  us  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Im- 
mortals— of  Shakespeare  or,  as  Hardy’s 
did  when  it  first  dawned  upon  us,  of  the 
Greek  masters  of  tragedy;  but  it  will  not 
come  in  the  guise  of  any  of  these.  He 
will  not  be  compared  as  to  excellence  with 
writers  past  or  present  so  Uiat  criticism 
can  point  out  that  in  this  or  that  respect 
he  is  in  the  advance.  He  will  not  be 
praised  for  hb  subtle  analysis  or  his  ex- 
quisite art.  Without  any  of  the  tricks 
of  the  shovmian,  any  theatrical  poses  or 
effects,  or  any  such  masterfulness  as  will 
lose  him  the  reader’s  intimacy,  he  will 
have  the  large  appeal  and  be  popular. 

We  cannot  give  away  the  secret  of  such 
an  author’s  charm,  or  combination  of 
charms,  since  he  is  to  be  a surprise,  the 
Unprecedented,  dealing  with  the  un- 
precedented phenomena  of  the  new  world 
which  his  creative  and  interpretative 
imagination  shall  discover.  Psychical 
phenomena,  surely — that  way  must  lie 
the  supreme  excitement,  play,  humor, 
and  enchantment. 

In  the  mean  time — ^that  is,  while  we 
are  still  awaiting  the  emergence  of  a 
genius  which  shall  fully  illustrate  the 
possibilities  that  we  hopelessly  attempt 
to  define — we  must  listen  to  the  tiresome 
complaint  of  the  mediocrity  of  contem- 
porary literature 

Every  modern  advantage  which  we  may 
reasonably  consider  an  excellence,  as  in- 
dicating an  advance  in  our  departure 
from  the  life  and  literature  of  the  past, 
seems  to  involve  just  that  kind  of  dis- 
advantage which  makes  for  mediocrity. 
We  might  therefore  infer  that  mediocrity 
itself  is  the  distinctive  excellence  of  mod- 
ernity. And  such  it  is  negatively — ^that 
IS,  as  precluding  certain  kinds  of  su- 
periority. But  it  has  only  this  negative 
virtue.  Mediocrity  invites  disaster  to  lit- 
erature and  to  every  other  human  interest 
not  sordidly  material.  Our  hope  is  in  our 
belief  that  the  mediocrity  characterizes 
only  the  outward  fashions  of  our  life; 


that  the  appearance  of  a dead  level  is  due 
only  to  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  emi- 
nences which  we  have  repudiated;  that 
some  new  psychical  sovereignty  or  com- 
pulsion— ^more  native  to  life,  more  vitally 
uplifting  and  significant — ^has  displaced 
that  mock  show  of  mastery  which,  in  the 
past,  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  a 
full  realization  of  humanity. 

The  manifestation  of  this  less  obvious 
but  only  real  aristocracy  seems  to  us  to 
be  shown  in  our  life  and  in  our  literature. 
But  there  is  room  for  its  more  buoyant 
expression,  for  the  ampler  expansion  of 
its  power — such  as  shall  expel  the  word 
^‘mediocrity”  from  the  critic’s  vocab- 
ulary. This  consummation  cannot  be 
reached  in  our  fiction — and  it  is  there 
that  it  must  be  realized — ^by  finesse  of  art 
or  any  masterful  legerdemain  of  treat- 
ment, by  study  or  by  mental  or  emo- 
tional stress,  and,  least  of  all,  by  reversion 
to  old  methods  and  motives.  It  may 
come,  as  we  have  intimated,  through  some 
exceptional  genius  which  will  give  to  our 
era  such  distinction  as  Shakespeare  gave 
the  Elizabethan  and  Dickens  the  Vic- 
torian ; or  a group  of  writers  may  emerge, 
each  in  his  separate  and  distinct  emi- 
nence, whose  genius  shall  fully  illustrate 
the  imaginative  values  of  the  new  order 
with  such  creative  x)ower  as  shall  bring 
on  the  Summer  of  our  literature  in  its 
gloydng  light  and  brooding  heat ; its 
expanse  and  abundance  as  well  as  variety 
and  free  play  under  loftier  skies;  its  nat- 
ural excess,  through  reinforcement  with- 
out exaggeration — showing  that  a psy- 
chical realism  involves  supreme  excite- 
ment and  passion;  dramatic  movement 
without  theatrical  show;  the  pulsation, 
vibrancy,  and  full  volume  of  life. 

We  are  not  confessing  to  the  weakness 
of  our  new  literature,  which  we  do  not 
regard  as  either  mediocre  or  anaemic, 
though  we  are  looking  for  better  ex- 
amples of  its  strength.  Probably  the 
complaining  critic  might  more  justly  be 
brought  to  the  confessional,  so  blind  does 
he  seem  to  values  not  meeting  expecta- 
tions based  on  an  old  habit  of  judg- 
ment. Criticism  is  apt  to  lag  far  behind 
creative  power,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Jeffrey  and  Keats.  Ours  is  not  a period 
of  transition,  in  respect  of  the  attitude 
of  the  imaginative  writer,  but  one  of 
waiting  for  his  mightiest  achievement. 
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“ Hurray shouted  Pa.  “ Californy  for 
me.*’  And  they  then  and  there  began  talk- 
ing over  plans.  And  Pa  tasted  all  the  de- 
lightful sweets  of  anticipation. 

But  somehow,  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  journey,  Pa  Flickinger  was  not  so  cheer- 
ful as  he  had  been;  as  soon  as  he  knew  he 
could  go  he  unaccountably  lost  interest  in 
the  trip. 

Gravely  one  evening  he  read  the  daily 
paper,  wading  laboriously  through  the  locals 
and  the  long-winded,  non-committal,  clippetl 
editorials.  Suddenly  he  tightened  his  grasp 
on  the  paper,  and  with  staring  eyes  groaned 
and  shook  his  head. 

“ What’s  wrong  ?”  demanded  Ma. 

“ I make  out,”  said  Pa,  running  his  finger 
frantically  down  a column  of  figures,  “ that 
the  National  Merchants’  Bank  has  failed. 
They  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  pay  up  with.” 

“ ’Tain’t  so  bad  as  if  we  was  starvin’.” 

“ But  you  don’t  take  it  in,”  cried  her 
husband.  ‘‘My  bank  has  failed — failed!'' 

“ I do,  too,  take  it  in,”  sighed  Ma,  “ but 
I wa’n’t  unprepared  for  it— banks  always 
fail.” 

” But  think  of  the  men  back  of  it,”  urged 
the  head  of  the  house;  “my  boss!” 

” It’s  always  the  bank  that’s  run  by  the 
honestest  men  that  fails  first — I’ve  noticed,” 
observed  Ma,  dryly. 

“ I can’t  make  it  seem  right,”  growled  Pa, 
despairingly. 

” Tain’t  right,”  returned  his  wife ; “ but 
if  you’d  put  that  roll  of  bills  in  my  Mother 
Hubbard  pocket  we’d  ’a’  had  ’em  yet.” 

I was  a thunderin’  fool  not  to  give  ’em 
to  you,”  Pa  blamed  himself;  then  he  added, 
brightening:  “Now  we  can’t  go  to  Cali- 
forny  as  we  planned — no  small  gain  with- 
out some  great  loss.  Still,  I’d  like  yet 
to  take  a vacation;  I’m  gettin’  turrible 
tired  of  the  grind  at  the  factory — I need 
a change.” 

“ Then  go  over  to  Chicago  and  visit  your 
half-sister  Lobelia,”  advised  Ma.  “ I don’t 
want  you  gettin’  sick  for  lack  of  a vacation.’’ 

“ Too  fur  away,”  disapproved  Pa.  “ I 
couldn’t  git  home  at  night.” 

“ How’d  you  ’a’  got  home  at  night  if 
you’d  gone  to  Californy?” 

“ I suppose  I'd  ’a’  stuck  it  out  in  a 
strange  bed,'’  allowed  Pa. 

“ You  might  go  soniewheres  on  the  inter- 
ne l>an.’'  suggested  Ma. 

*•  Inter?>wrban,  you  mean.”  he  corrected. 
“ Tliat's  jest  the  thing;  go  down  to  Soutli 
Bend  in  the  mornin’  and  come  home  afore 
dark." 

“ Not  much  of  a vacation,”  depreciated 
^[a.  **  And  you’d  git  all  fagged  out  tryin’ 

to  se(‘  somethin'  where  there  ain’t  nothin’ 
to  see.’’ 

“Ever  been  to  the  Bend?’’  iiupiire*!  her 
liusband,  offhand. 

“ No,  nor  neither  have  you.  But  if  you 
want  a vacation,  wliy  don't  you  take  a day 
off.  lay  on  the  lounge,  eat  light,  and  rest 
uj) — that  ’d  do  you  good.” 

•*  I ain’t  so  fagged,’’  explained  Pa  : “but  my 
spirits  is  a little  ravelle4l  out — ’pears  like.  ” 


“ Well,  if  it  don’t  rain  Saturday — ^and  it 
rains  eight  days  in  every  week  now — mebbe 
we’ll  go.  I’d  like  to  git  it  over.” 

“ Gee ! ” said  Pa,  as  they  started  for  South 
Bend  Saturday  morning,  “ I feel  as  light 
as  a feather.  My  vacation’s  workin*  all 
right.” 

In  a pleasant  whirl  of  anticipation  the 
two  took  the  interurban  car  at  St.  Joe 
for  South  Bend,  and  went  speeding  swiftly 
through  the  country,  among  strange  farms 
and  alluring  white  roads. 

“ Here  we  are,”  shoutcni  Pa,  jovially,  as 
they  left  the  car  at  South  Bend,  “ set  down 
in  the  heart  of  a great  city.  We’ll  take  this 
inter&iirban  station  for  our  headquarters. 
And  we’d  better  keep  on  this  one  street 
mostly;  it  ’ll  save  findin’  ourselves  lost.’’ 

“ I’ve  got  my  heart  set  on  aeein’  the  ten- 
cent  store,”  declared  Ma.  “ Mis’  Bistle  says 
it’s  a sight.  What  say?” 

“ Sure  we’ll  take  it  in,”  responded  Pa ; 
“ we’re  here  to  see  the  sights.  Let’s  pike 
along  till  we  find  it.” 

‘*  In  we  go,”  he  cried,  recklessly,  when 
they  reached  the  place.  In  the  artificially 
lighted  store  a tumultuous  piano  deadened 
tlie  clatter  of  the  surging  shoppers  as  Mrs. 
Flickinger  started  on  her  tour  of  inspection. 

When  she  came  back  to  the  main  entrance 
she  found  her  husband  still  there,  absorbed 
in  front  of  the  post-card  counter,  with  a 
crowd  that  was  clawing  and  hooking  out 
cards  in  frenzied  haste. 

“ Pa,  they’ve  got  coat-hangers  back  there, 
two  for  five  cents.” 

“No!”  shouted  Pa,  incredulously;  “they 
couldn’t  afford  it.” 

“ It  give  me  a turn,”  admitted  his  wife : 
“ but  it  says  so  on  the  card.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  git  a couple?”  inquired 
Pa,  with  masculine  generosity. 

“ We’re  so  pizen  poor  after  losin’  all  that 
money — ” 

“ Shucks!”  laughed  Pa.  “Here’s  ten  cents: 
git  two.  Bring  back  the  other  nickel.  I 
might  need  a little  change.” 

She  hurried  anxiously  away,  as  if  the 
wooden  coat -hangers  might  melt  in  the 
mean  time. 

Pa  was  still  turning  over  pK>st-cards  when 
his  wife  returned  smiling  with  her  pur- 
chase. “ Blamed  if  I don^t  send  this  one,’’ 
he  said,  sheepishly. 

“ Who  to?”  cried  Ma,  astonished. 

“ My  boss.  Mr.  Peyton.” 

“Land  o’  Goshen!”  began  Ma,  depre- 
ciatively,  “ what  ever  put  that  into  your 
liead  ?" 

“ I saw  him  git  a card  from  Senator 
Preston  from  Europe,  and  Mr.  Peyton  was 
as  tickled  as  a kid.” 

“ Yes,  to  git  a card  from  a big-bug  on 
t'other  side  of  the  world.  But  you  saw  the 
boss  last  night,  and  you’ll  see  him  agin 
Monday  mornin’ — ” 

*•  Wiiat’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  asked  Pa. 

“ It  don’t  look  bright." 

“ It  don’t  need  to  look  bright,”  stoutly  de- 
fended Pa  ; “ but  it  looks  friendly.**  . 
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lo  hr  fjV-  enivre«y  t le‘  xirhhk-htS  trsth.:;^  • .flfh!  t)ife-  shori:* 
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k>  •'rxv  ruxy-  i^iou  row^  of  vvirii 


AT  RoUIrN  CLUSTERING  VkSStlS  BRISTLE  AND  CROWD  ALONG  THh  SULM/b 


their  IcTnon-eolured  hrilliaiu’e — the  hi^h  or  iti  a litth*  l#ont,  i1riftiiig,  row- 

dark  lino  of  tiirrct^  and  i?al»)es  and  root-?  in^r.  |;iuttiu»?  tip  at  nijr.ht  at  tht?  towri’^ 
of  tlie  liarnio!ii(Hi«  hijildinitrs.  The  waters  whoso  lights  hcekon  anti  whoso  hells  o^all 
are  \}iiriitll<‘d  hv  any  hive7/\  and  ;di.>n«2:  ueross  the  river.  Bolcfw  St.-O.errriain. 
fheir  siirfaeo  1h‘  iho  rtdloollons  of  the  anti  ^^Tissy  to  Mantes  la  Jolii*  the  eximnsr 
ntvriiol  liLddr.  a siii^nlar  friuvre  mniti-  is  wMo  iind  hikeliko,  tlu*  current  easy 
eolorofh  tliat  tnnnhlos  and  dips  aiifl  quiv-  to  row  with.  Shores  with  slieltorinj?  vil- 
or>;  '^liakes  like  th<*  tonarnes  of  eolorcd  latres  eoino  pleaHniitly  down  to  the  stream, 
hells,  like  w»  ird  -eaTveed  Ivin^  all  alontj  arnl  lys  aiid  lh»\verini:r  rnshe.s.^  poplars  arnl 
the  Seine.  wilhovs.  fohl  charmingly  ahovit  tlie  Hasb- 

dlicrc  are  many  hi-antifid  i»ridgt's.  :in«l  ing  title, 
their  artdies  aritl  Staines  mark  the  triumph  Time  seems  to  stafid  still  thronghont 

of  kings  ami  emperors.  Tl\en^  are  ollmrs  PVa  nee  once  Paris  is  left  behind,  and  the 
whose  namt‘s  <M^li*hratt^  victories  and  tiat-  slnmhereus  count rv*  iierfumed  and  <»dor- 
tles.  There  is  the  newer  bridge  marking  oiis  jn  tlic  ^^nriirner  night,  is  riowhere 
tile  alliance  <if  Russia  and  Fram'^v:  and  lovelier  thun  on  the  I oi'ders  i>f  the  Seine, 
nnderneatlj  thern.  and  tlt»‘  scenes  of  Wo r-  Strewn  with  islands,  the  rtver  takes 

fare  that  Atisierlitz  and  de  Alma  its,  wavs,  until  an>und  one  eiroh*  of  land 

finggCNt.  IIh’  Seinv-  ihnvs  ^-wiftly.  and  In  the  hriilge  tif  Vernon  ap[ir*ars,  and  to  the 
pa'^sijig  the  goldcfi  ilorne  »jf  a certain  right  and  left  the  old  gray  tovvn  exleiids 
mans4»hoim  d<Hs  m>t  sjx'nk  of  \VatTrl>»o  rdong  tlie  hank.  IMne  winged  swallows 
dr  eiivd^'  the  mossy  piers.  «hp  their  wings 

d'lie  eoursL*  tlirougl)  Parl.<  is  one  long  in  the  streamc  and  rise  int<»  the  hUic 
trinmph,  and  the  riviT  gains  in  its  pass-  Puf  tlicv  arc  Hf/itlaT  so  licaveidy  nor 
ing  VI »Iumc  iind  , to  follow  on<*e  til* *r<'  so  rare  as  ar<-  (he  meaih.ovdarks  at  <ri- 
its  taistontl  \v;iy;s  as  if  buds  agn in  the  vernv.  Tim  rv>ad  to  (hi  left  loifs  in  aeros^ 
hank>  of  the  sfihnrhs  at  St.'fdomi.  Men-  country,  and  (*t(>sc  to  little  chonncls  rif 
don.  arid  St.-OernTain.  From  here  on  l)ic  Seine  finds  a dear  old  village  with 
to  the  >ea  (he  long  iourney  is  an  nti(  r pink  and  while  fannhoiises  covered  witli 
delight  to  tlie  fonower  cithor  by  the  r’oses.  cozy, /sweet,  and -still,  the  rhea(Iowe^ 
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The  Return  of  Eric  Bancroft 

BY  JENNETTE  LEE 


The  Rev,  Norman  Byers  sat  in  his 
study  waiting  for  the  clock  to 
strike.  When  it  should  strike  he 
would  put  on  his  overcoat  and  go  to 
the  Thursday  evening  meeting.  After 
the  service  he  had  an  appointment  with 
his  vestry. 

The  room  in  which  the  rectof  sat  was 
not  large  — nor  was  it  like  the  usual 
ministerial  study.  The  circular  walls 
were  not  filled  with  books,  but  with  panes 
of  clear  glass,  through  which  the  light 
came  with  even  glow.  There  was  no  sign 
of  where  the  light  came  from;  but  only 
electricity  could  have  given  the  white, 
unsheathed  light  that  filled  the  room.  It 
fell  on  the  man  seated  at  the  desk  and 
touched  the  few  and  simple  objects  in  the 
room  with  clear  directness.  One  seemcil 
to  breathe  more  freely  in  the  tranquil 
presence  of  the  light. 

The  man  at  the  desk  turned  a little  in 
bis  place.  A door  in  tlu'  circular  wall 
had  swung  noisel(‘ssIy  op<ui  and  a servant 
sto(id  in  it,  hesitating. 

“Come  in,  Bliven,’’  said  the  minister. 
“What  is  itr 

“ T thought  you  had  gone,  sir,''  sai<l  tlie 
man.  “I  brought  this  to  leave.''  He 
held  out  a crumpl(‘<l  piec(‘  of  pai)er. 

The  ministcT  laid  it  on  the  desk, 
glancing  at  it  casually.  “ Did  some  one 
bring  it  T' 

“ A man.  Yes,  sir.” 

Norman  IR’crs  had  bent  suddeidy  to- 
ward the  jiaper.  H(‘  straightened  himself. 
“ lias  he  goiK-  V' 

Th(‘  man  lu'^itated.  “ I don’t  know,  sir. 
T told  him  you  was  likely  to  be  out — ” 

“ Show  liim  up,"  said  the  minister. 

1^1  i veil  glaiKM'd  at  the  (‘lock.  It  gave 
its  littl(\  ahsf'iit  whir  and  waited  a breath, 
riien  the  chimes  f(*ll,  one  hy  one,  in  the 
( lear  light. 

Th(*  minister  smiled.  “There  will  be 
time.  Tt  is  important  that  I see  him.” 
Tie  touched  the  soiled  paper. 

When  the  door  opened  again,  a c\irious 


figure  stood  in  it — short  and  dark  and  a 
little  bent,  with  eager,  searching  look. 
The  darting  eyes  took  in  the  round,  light- 
ed room  with  its  lifted  ceiling  before  they 
rested  on  the  man  who  stood  with  out- 
stretched hand  smiling  at  him. 

He  came  forward,  looking  doubtfully 
at  the  extended  hand.  ‘‘  You  are  g'.ad  to 
see  me  ?” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  see  you.'’  The  low, 
grave  voice  filled  the  room. 

The  other  smiled,  a little  bitterly. 
“You  are  sure  you  know  me?”  He  had 
not  touched  the  outstretched  hand. 

“ I am  not  likely  to  forget  you — Eric!” 

Then  the  other  held  out  his  hand — 
thin,  almost  like  a claw,  and  laid  it  in  the 
smooth  palm.  “ I didn’t  expect  you’d  be 
glad,”  he  .said,  with  a little,  clouded  laugh. 

“ Sit  down.”  The  minister  had  drawn 
forward  a chair.  “ I have  an  engagement. 
I must  go  in  five  minutes.  But  I must 
see  you  again — ” 

The  other  looked  up.  Ilis  elbows  rested 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair  and  his  finger 
tips  were  phu'od  together.  “I  shall  see 
you  again,”  he  said.  “I  came  to  see  you. 
I \vant  lu'lp.” 

“What  kind  of  help?”  The  tone  was 
non-committal,  but  not  disagreeable. 

“ Mv  kind—” 

“What  is  that?” 

The  other  looked  at  him  curiously. 
“You  don’t  know?” 

The  minister  stirred  a little.  “You 
forget — It  has  been  a long  time.” 

“ Yes,  a long  time.”  The  dark  man 
s(*emed  lost  in  thought.  He  looked  up 
with  his  curious,  broken  smile,  half  sin- 
ist(T.  “ And  we  did  not  work  . . he 
said.  “ We  played.” 

“ We  played,”  assented  the  other. 
“ What  is  it  I can  do?” 

“ I want  pupils — piano — organ.”  He 
spread  out  the  thin  hands.  “I  am  a good 
teacher — when  I (dioose."  He  laughed 
a little,  but  it  was  half  lost  under 
his  breath. 
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You  want  me  to  recommend — you — to 
my  parishioners  r' 

That  is  all." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  and  the 
clear  tickincr  of  the  clock. 

I want  to  be  something  worth  while — 
1o  end  with,"  said  the  man  after  a mo- 
ment. “ I have  seen  a doctor — and  he 
doesn’t  give  mo — long — to  he  worth  while. 
So  I thought  of  you.  I don't  know  how 
it  will  be  to  die,"  he  said,  simply.  I 
haven’t  tried  it."  The  strange  smile 
crept  about  the  words.  ‘‘  But  I thought 
it  might  taste  better  if  I brought  some- 
thing to  it — I seem  to  be  coming  empty- 
handed.’’  He  spread  out  the  thin  fingers 
again  and  looked  at  them. 

The  other  did  not  speak.  He  rose  from 
his  chair  and  touched  the  Ml.  The  man 
had  risen  and  was  looking  at  him. 

You  must  come  again — in  the  morn- 
ing," said  the  clergyman.  I have  to 
go  now." 

Y ou  will  help  me  ?" 

I must  have  time  to  think.  There 
will  be  something.  ...  It  has  been  a long 
time."  There  was  a note  of  strain  in 
the  voice. 

I said  it  was  a long  time,"  said  the 
other.  He  had  drawn  himself  together, 
with  his  broken  smile,  and  his  shoulders 
seemed  to  shrug  a little  as  he  turned  away. 

The  minister  went  quickly  toward  him 
and  laid  a hand  on  his  arm.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  Eric.  I am  glad  you 
came,  but  I must  have  a moment  to  think 
— what  I can  do  Ix'st." 

He  was  looking  down  at  the  man  with 
grave,  sincere  eyes. 

The  dark  face  flushed,  and  the  mocking 
smile  died  out  slowly.  I have  come  a 
long  way  to  hear  you  say  that,"  he  said. 
‘‘  And  I will  come  back  in  the  morning — 
if  you  say  so.’’ 

Yes — ^in  the  morning." 

1’he  door  closed  behind  the  short  figure, 
and  the  soft  light  of  the  paiu'ls  filled  the 
room  again. 

The  minister  reached  for  his  overcoat 
and  put  it  on.  He  took  up  his  hat  and 
stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  looking  down. 
Th(‘  other  hand  rested  on  the  back  of  a 
cliair.  His  eyes  had  an  intent  look,  as 
if  they  were  watching  down  tlu^re  a 
contest — that  look  of  St.  Michael,  per- 
haps,  whtui  the  dragon  is  thrown,  and 
struggles  to  rise. 


After  a moment  he  roused  himself, 
lie  glanciHl  up  again  at  the  clock  and 
went  quickly  toward  the  door.  In  the 
iloorway  he  paused  and  lifted  his  hand. 
In  a flash  the  room  lay  in  darkness — as 
if  the  light  had  gone  with  him. 

When  he  entered  the  room  again,  the 
clocks  were  striking  ten.  He  stepped 
into  the  soft  circle  of  moonlight  that 
filled  the  room,  and  crossed  to  one  of 
the  windows  and  stood  looking  down — 
far  below  him  the  city  sparkled  and 
glowed ; long  lines  of  light  marked  the 
streets,  and  columns  of  light  rose  in  the 
air,  twinkling  at  a thousand  points;  here 
and  there  swift  balls  of  light  swung  and 
sputtered,  red  and  blue  and  green  on  the 
<larkness,  and  overhead,  planets  swung  in 
the  cold  and  then  grew  red  and  shim- 
mered. He  pressed  his  forehead  against 
the  glass,  looking  down  into  the  night. 
The  room  seemed  suddenly  stifling,  and 
he  threw  open  the  window,  leaning  far 
out  from  his  tower  for  a breath  of  air. 
Down  below  the  city  hummed.  He  caught 
the  harsh  roar  and  the  roll  of  life.  Tp 
here  there  were  no  voices,  no  shriek  of 
trains — only  the  still,  long  rhythm  of  a 
town,  that  deepened  and  rose  and  died 
away  and  rose  again,  like  the  beat  of  some 
sea  with  its  hidden  note.  He  breathed 
deep,  looking  down  at  it  all.  ...  It  was 
strange  how  the  man’s  coming  had  stirred 
liim.  He  had  been  out  of  it  all  so  long— 
and  he  had  forgotten — almost!  But  now 
it  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  really  been 
apart.  A little  smile  touched  his  lips  as 
he  leaned  out,  looking  down  into  the 
moonlight.  Tlie  curve  of  the  lips  was 
half  sceptical — half  sweet,  and  touched 
with  a litth*  fear.  He  strained  his  eyes 
toward  the  lights,  looking  down,  as  if 
some  who  re  below  lay  the  answer.  ...  It 
was  all  so  sudden — the  sight  of  the  gaunt, 
strang(‘  face — the  old  sense  of  kinship  . . . 
that  had  haunted  him  through  the  service 
and  followed  him  out  into  the  vestry,  and 
the  committed*,  and  made  him  propose,  in 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  Eric  Bancroft 
as  organist  for  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  look  on  the  lips  deepened  a 
little.  ...  It  seemed  almost  malign,  .some 
fatal  happening  . . . that  the  organist 
should  fall  ill — resign  without  an  hour’s 
notice, — and  that  he,  Norman  Byers,  half 
in  a dream,  had  spoken  a name  that  was 
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half  in  a dream.  . . . They  had  accepted 
him  at  once.  They  would  have  accepted 
any  one — Mephistopheles,  had  he  named 
him.  He  drew  a quick  breath.  What  was 
he  afraid  of?  The  man  was  equal  to  the 
place.  He  had  not  seen  him  for  years, 
but  he  had  heard  . . . and  he  knew  him — 
Ah,  did  he  not  know  him!  They  had 
hired  no  mere  professional  organist.  The 
man  was  a genius!  . . . He  dwelt  on  the 
thought,  turning  it  in  his  mind,  and  his 
breath  grew  easier.  He  closed  the  window 
and  sat  down,  still  looking  out.  . . . He 
would  not  go  to  bed  till  he  had  set  his 
house  in  order.  . . . He  had  been  thrown 
off  from  himself — frightened  . . . but  it 
was  nothing — It  was  really  nothing. 
Eric  was  always  a disturbing  person.  It 
was  so  in  the  old  days — a kind  of  happy 
unrest.  But  full,  day  and  night — of  cour- 
age and  sorrow  and  delight.  . . . How 
full  of  him  the  old  college  seemed  as  he 
looked  back!  They  had  been  closer  than 
chums — day  and  night — unlike  in  every 
trait,  but  unable  to  keep  apart.  Bontl- 
brothers.”  He  went  over  it  all — ^his  first 
meeting  with  the  dark,  grotesque  boy,  the 
strange  affinity  between  them,  the  life 
that  followed  . . . full  of  excitement — 
card-playing,  drinking,  good  times,  and 
singing — only  spilling  over  a while,  there 
had  been  no  meanness  in  it,  only  high, 
full  life  at  its  tide.  He  had  kept  the 
dark  spirit — ^he  knew  it  now — from  going 
down.  His  cool,  untroubled  touch  had 
kept  the  balance.  ...  His  memory  trem- 
bled in  the  strange,  vague  time  . . . that 
was  yet  so  keen  to  both  of  them  . . . and 
he  sighed  a little.  It  had  broken  like  a 
bubble.  • . . He  could  close  his  eyes  now 
— in  this  straight  tower,  rising  in  the 
moonlight,  and  see  it — the  low-ceiled  room 
with  rafters  and  the  old  fireplace  and  the 
little  panes  of  gloss  and  two  boys  with  the 
foaming  glasses  between  them — the  high, 
sweet  song — the  bond-song,  that  Eric  had 
written  — music  and  words  — sounding 
softly  through  the  room,  between  the 
talk.  . . . Then  the  door  suddenly  swung 
wide  with  Eric’s  father  striding  through 
it.  He  laid  on  the  table  by  the  glass('s 
a piece  of  paper,  signed  with  his  name, 
and  confronted  his  son.  . . . Yes,  the  boy 
had  done  it.  He  smiled  the  dark,  sinister 
smile.  . . . The  man  recalling  it  now  gave 
a quick  sigh  that  was  almost  a groan. 
It  had  been  for  him  that  the  money  had 
VoL.  CXVn.-No.  702.-103 


been  spent — all  of  it.  He  had  been  in 
need — in  disgrace.  Money  that  he  had 
flung  right  and  left  was  due — and  he  had 
nothing!  He  had  told  Eric  one  night. 
The  next  morning  the  money  was  in  his 
hand.  He  had  taken  it — freely — as  it  was 
given.  . . . But  he  had  not  known  that 
there  was  a name  forged — he  had  known 
nothing.  He  saw  himself  again — was  it 
only  six  years  ago  ? — staring  at  the  writing, 
dazed  and  silent  and  shamed!  How  it 
cut!  He  had  not  spoken.  He  had  let 
the  boy  go,  silent  and  desperate,  and  he 
had  not  spoken!  How  it  cut — the  mem- 
ory of  it ! The  boy’s  father  loved  him  . . . 
he  would  have  listened — grudgingly,  per- 
haps— but  he  would  have  listened.  The 
boy  had  done  it  for  his  friend — out  of 
love  . • . and  the  father  would  have 
listened.  . . . The  man  sitting  in  the 
moonlit  room  knew  it  now — he  had  known 
it  then — and  he  had  kept  silent!  It  was 
the  one  minute  in  his  life  that  he  could 
never  face.  Everything  looked  clear  but 
that.  Everything  had  changed  then — 
It  seemed  only  a step  to  the  pious  set,” 
and  to  the  theological  seminary,  the  year 
afterward,  and  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  . . . He  had  felt  Eric  Ban- 
croft’s arm  through  his  shabby  coat — and 
the  thrill  of  life!  Bond-brothers  . . .? 
He  rose  and  went  over  to  the  window.  . . . 
The  city  was  duller  now.  The  columns 
of  light  were  broken,  here  and  there,  and 
the  sparkling  balls  had  gone  out.  He 
must  have  sat  long — thinking  of  it  all. 
Bells  sounded  from  below,  and  he  counted 
the  strokes — slowly — and  turned  away.  It 
was  to-morrow  now,  and  his  pulses  stirred 
faintly,  as  if  something  were  coming — 
out  of  the  day. 

When  Norman  Byers  woke  the  next 
morning  the  sun  was  shining  wide  into 
his  chamber.  The  room  in  which  he  slept 
was  on  a lower  floor,  far  below  the  study, 
but  the  sun  had  climbed  over  the  tops 
of  the  tall  houses  opposite,  and  shone 
straight  down  on  him.  He  was  a little 
ashamed,  as  he  dressed,  of  his  visions  of 
the  night  l)efore.  The  moonlit  room 
seemed  fantastic  and  unreal.  There  was 
no  reason  why  Eric  Bancroft  should  not 
act  as  organist.  Shelborne  would  return, 
no  doubt,  in  a few  weeks — or  months. 
The  trouble  with  his  lungs  was  not  per- 
manent, the  doctor  had  said.  The  church 
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was  really  fortunate  in  securing  so  compe- 
tent a substitute-  The  only  drawback  was 
a personal  one — a little  uneasiness  lest 
Eric  should  presume  on  their  relations, 
should  become  troublesome  and  familiar 
— but  he  could  control  that.  He  had  al- 
ways been  the  stronger.  . . . He  finished 
dressing  and  went  out  to  his  work,  fresh 
in  mind  and  body — ready  to  repel  any- 
thing annoying  or  familiar. 

But  his  caution  was  unneeded.  As  the 
weeks  went  by  he  l>ecame  aware  that  the 
new  organist  would  not  obtrude.  He 
came  and  went  silently,  performing  his 
duties  with  strictness  and  care. 

When  he  had  called  the  next  morning 
and  heard  the  news  of  his  appointment, 
he  had  asked  a few  definite,  practical 
questions  and  gone  away.  There  w^as  no 
trace  of  the  emotion  of  the  previous  night. 
He  might  have  been  a stranger  whom  the 
minister  had  recommended.  It  is  a 
better  position  than  I expected,^’  he  said. 

He  had  stood  up  and  was  buttoning 
the  shabby  overcoat  about  him.  I thank 
you  for  it.”  He  did  not  offer  his  hand — 
and  the  minister  did  not  notice  it — until 
later.  He  was  wrestling  with  an  unex- 
pected feeling — a sudden  sense  of  the  in- 
jury done  this  boy  who  had  trusted  him— 
a quick,  overwhelming  desire  to  ask  for- 
giveness and  a kind  of  numbness  that 
held  him.  Then — before  he  could  speak, 
before  he  know  that  he  wanted  to  speak — 
the  man  was  gone. 

The  minister  had  looked  about  him — 
in  the  clear  high  light  of  his  study,  won- 
dering a little.  He  had  been  suddenly 
conscious  of  something  that  could  not  be 
atoned  for — a rent  in  the  wholeness.  He 
stared  at  it,  fascinated — and  it  was  such 
a little  thing!  And  as  he  looked  it  grew 
— it  filled  the  room.  He  turned  away 
with  a shrug.  He  must  ask  Eric’s  for- 
giveness. He  could  not  preach  with  his 
music  flowing  around  him  all  these 
months  unless  he  asked  his  forgiveness. 
He  saw  it  now.  It  had  lain  concealed 
from  him  so  long.  He  had  wrestled  in 
prayer  for  freedom  of  soul,  for  divine 
assurance  that  his  work  was  accepted, 
and  all  the  time  it  had  been  there — dark, 
unsuspected,  tiny — a curse  upon  him  and 
on  all  his  acts.  He  spread  his  hands 
with  a quick  gesture.  Now  he  would 
speak.  . . . The  peace  that  he  sought 
would  be  liis.  He  drew  a^deep  breath. 


But  the  opportunity  did  not  come. 
They  met  and  passed,  coming  and  going 
from  the  church,  or  in  the  dark  corridors 
that  lay  behind  the  chancel,  and  the 
organist  greeted  him  always  with  deep, 
courteous  gesture,  but  without  stopping, 
and  the  minister  found  himself  hampered 
and  awkwardly  constrained.  He  had  de- 
termined again  and  again  . . . the  next 
time  they  met  he  would  speak.  But  when 
the  time  came  and  the  dark,  care-lined 
face  met  his,  he  had  passed  by  with  a 
sense  of  defeat.  . . . This  thing  that  had 
been  done  could  not  be  undone.  His  own 
soul  might  plead  forgiveness  and  be  saved, 
but  that  other  soul — ^behind  the  dark 
sinister  eyes  . . . the  soul  that  had  gone 
away  and  sinned  and  drunk  of  bitterness 
— because  he  must  be  pure — ^that  soul 
would  never  be  whole.  He  grew  afraid 
of  the  man — and  the  fear  crept  into 
his  work. 

His  sermons,  that  had  been  like  sun- 
light passing  over  clear  water,  grew  vague 
and  troubled — as  if  the  water  stirred  above 
unseen  things — life  and  slime  and  ooze— 
and  the  congrregation  listened  wilh  uneasy 
surprise  to  the  words  he  preached.  . . . 
He  had  been  to  them  an  apostle  of  light, 
and  they  were  rich  and  heavy  and  com- 
fortable and  needed  light  . . . not  this 
tremulous,  groping,  restive  note  that 
touched  them  and  broke  the  quiet.  With 
the  new  organist  there  was  no  fault  found. 
The  deep-voiced  Allelujahs  bore  their 
souls  aloft.  He  was  acceptable  to  the 
parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

And  Norman  Byers,  listening  each 
Sunday,  grew  subtly  aware  that  a mes- 
sage was  in  the  music,  not  for  the  congre- 
gation, but  for  him.  It  was  as  if  the  dark, 
forgotten  youth  had  laid  a finger  on  his 
arm,  saying,  “ Listen — ” and  as  he  listen- 
ed his  trouble  fell  away.  He  grew  to  wait 
upon  the  voluntary  as  a man  fallen  in 
the  desert  vraits  upon  the  rain.  He  had 
w’alked  steadfast  and  sure — ^telling  mcTi 
where  to  set  their  feet  if  they  would  he 
saved  . . . and  now  his  landmarks  were 
swept  away.  But  he  was  alive — as  never 
before  in  the  years  of  preaching.  It  had 
l)een  easy  to  guide  men  along  the  wooden 
path — the  brick-and-mortar  way  to  heav- 
en. But  this  . . . life — stirring  ever>’- 
where  . . . dark  and  sinister — full  of  sin 
and  wickedness  . . . but  always  life.  He 
felt  the  thrill  of  it  in  the  music  . . . and 
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in  himself.  His  words  grew  quick  and 
tipped  with  fire — and  men  sat  up — and 
listened.  Other  men  came,  from  outside 
. . . men  and  women  out  of  the  common 
life — stupid  and  slow  and  sinful — and 
men  whose  lives  ran  fast — slipped  into  the 
pews.  It  was  as  if  a whole  city  were 
flinging  itself  upon  the  doors  of  the 
church — forcing  a way  in  to  listen  to  this 
man  who  could  not  save  his  own  soul. 

The  god  who  ceases  to  play  his  part 
l>ecome8  a thing  of  derision — even  of 
hate.  For  three  years  the  Rev.  Nor- 
man Byers  had  been  worshipped  by  his 
congregation  — by  pure,  narrow-minded 
women,  with  fixed  ideals,  and  comfortable 
men  with  bank  accounts — and  it  had  been 
almost  forgotten  that  he  was  not,  in  truth, 
divine.  Devoted  eyes,  from  week  to  week, 
had  seen  the  halo  about  the  magnificent 
figure — this  man  who  knew  no  frailty, 
and  who  spoke  comfortably  to  Zion.  They 
had  idolized  him — for  his  words  and  for 
his  untouched  life.  He  was,  to  them,  one 
set  apart — the  perfect  man — a carefully 
guarded  symbol  of  what  they  themselves 
would  have  been  had  not  life  pressed  too 
hard.  If  he  remained  untouched,  they 
were  safe.  He  would  speak  each  week — 
from  the  height — and  they  guarded  him 
with  quick  care.  They  fostered  the  blame- 
less life.  . . . But  now?  . . . He  was  re- 
jecting his  godhead.  He  spoke  as  man 
to  man — and  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
was  affronted. 

Vague  whispers  touched  the  air.  Ru- 
mor rustled  her  skirts  and  passed  with 
swift  feet.  Questions  hummed.  They 
did  not  touch  the  organist,  bent  in  his 
dark  comer  of  the  church,  sending  great 
waves  of  sound  pulsing  down  the  long 
nave.  But  they  played  about  the  man 
of  clean  life  and  lofty  thought.  . . . He 
was  as  other  men,  it  seemed.  . . . He  suf- 
fered and  questioned  - . . and  reached  out 
groping  hands — ^to  them!  They  turned 
away  promptly,  and  cast  down  their  eyes 
— waiting  — little  rumors  flitted  . . . 
deeds,  out  of  the  past,  lifted  their  heads 
and  gave  little  significant  looks  and 
glided  away. 

It  was  the  morning  of  holy  communion, 
Ascension  day,  and  the  great  congrega- 
tion filled  the  church  to  its  farthest  seat, 
to  the  little  side  doors  under  the  arches. 
They  were  very  common  people — many  of 


them — waiting  in  the  side  seats  under  the 
arches  for  a blessing.  For  as  the  weeks 
went  by  and  dark  whispers  gathered 
about  the  rector,  the  number  of  those 
who  came  to  wait  upon  his  words  grew  as 
a mighty  cloud.  He  no  longer  spoke  com- 
fortable things.  It  was  the  cry  of  the 
modern  world — full  of  unrest  and  sin, 
and  stern,  despairing  faith.  . . . Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  him. 

The  minister  had  borne  the  burden  of 
them  all,  on  his  way  to  church  in  the 
clear  light — those  who  distrusted  and  wait- 
ed, covertly,  and  those  who  prayed.  And 
mingled  with  them  was  Eric  Bancroft’s 
face — the  boy  he  had  wronged — the  soul 
that  had  gone  away  to  sin.  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  surely  die,  and  Eric  had 
sinned,  and  he  and  Eric  were  one.  . . . 
He  raised  his  face  to  the  spring  sky. 
The  breath  of  budding  leaves  in  trim 
yards  came  to  him  out  of  the  earth. 

The  great  church  was  filled  to  .the  doors. 
Music  was  on  the  air  and  the  mellow 
light  of  windows,  and  through  it  came 
the  voice  of  the  priest,  lifting  high  the 
sacred  cup  before  the  congregation.  . . . 
It  was  a cup  of  clear  crystal,  richly  cut 
and  set  with  semi-precious  stones.  A de- 
voted parishioner  had  brought  it  from 
abroad.  Belonging  once  to  a great  mon- 
astery that  had  been  sacked — and  twice 
the  goblet  of  an  emperor — it  gleamed 
again  in  the  hands  of  a priest,  held  high 
in  the  light. 

Day  and  night  he  had  sought  peace; 
and  there  was  no  i>eace — save  once  more 
courage  for  another  day.  He  had  come 
to  rest  in  it,  as  he  fought — as  he  rested 
in  the  music  that  filled  the  church— each 
day  a fight — ^the  living  breath  of  men 
and  women — and  under  all  the  sound  of 
triumph,  a mighty  song  that  rose  and 
filled  the  heavens — so  lhat  no  man  might 
despair,  neither  should  any  stay  his  hand. 

His  soul  was  full  of  the  joy  of  it — and 
the  mystery — as  he  held  the  cup  high  in 
the  light,  repeating  the  solemn  words. 
The  priest  without,  speaking  to  the  man 
within,  pardon  and  brotherhood  and  love ; 
the  deep,  sincere  voice  filled  the  church, 
and  above  the  bowed  heads  passed  the 
words  that  bound  him  to  them  and  all 
men  to  each  other — and  the  Parsifal  mu- 
sic, floating  faintly,  like  a pulse  that  dies 
and  quickens,  lifted  the  words  and  touched 
them  with  quick  light,  as  if  a presence 
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were  in  them  that  passed  among  the 
throng.  . . . The  priest  stood  with  bowed 
head — slowly  the  music  changed  ...  a 
new  melody — sweet  and  fresh — out  of  the 
past.  . . . The  priest  had  stirred  a little. 
. . . The  bond-song  floated  free  . . . two 
boys  in  the  low  room — youth  and  the 
sound  of  joy.  . . . The  hand  of  the  priest 
faltered  and  opened — and  the  crystal  cup 
lay  shattered,  and  along  the  marble  floor 
ran  the  wine,  spreading  itself.  No  one 
stirred.  They  hardly  knew,  in  the  hushed 
light,  with  the  presence  upon  them — of 
the  shattered  glass  and  the  wine  that  was 
spilled  ...  a rug  was  thrown  hastily 
across,  and  a fresh  cup  rested  in  the 
priest’s  hand — a cup  of  common  glass — 
light  and  frail — from  which  he  drank 
the  sacred  symbol  . . . and  in  the  music 
was  a new  sound — love  of  earth  and  sky 
— the  Word,  made  flesh,  and  dwelling 
among  men. 

The  meeting  was  a private  one — called 
behind  closed  doors.  It  was  not  even 
official.  Certain  members  of  the  church, 
active  in  good  works,  had  asked  him  to 
meet  them  to  talk  over  matters  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church. 

No  mention  had  been  made  of  what  the 
meeting  was  about.  But  the  rector  knew 
when  he  entered  the  room  and  saw  the 
phalanx  of  respectable  men  that  no  word 
spoken  that  night  would  be  forgotten,  and 
that  his  soul  would  be  probed  to  its  deep- 
est thought.  The  face  of  Eric  Bancroft 
flitted  before  him  as  he  greeted  them 
courteously  and  took  his  seat.  The  organ- 
ist had  been  absent  for  over  a week.  No 
word  had  come  from  him,  and  no  one 
knew  wliere  he  was.  . . . Eric  must  l>e 
protected  at  any  cost.  The  boy  whom  he 
had  wronged  should  go  free  in  this  last 
trial.  For  weeks  the  rector  had  watched 
him  passing  to  and  fro,  his  strange  face 
thinner  and  paler  and  more  lighted  from 
wdthin.  A kind  of  peace  had  seemed  to 
come  to  the  haunted  eyes  that  followed  one 
hut  did  not  speak.  . . . The  boy  should 
l>e  protected.  . . . 

A member  of  the  church  leaned  for- 
ward, speaking  rapidly.  The  meeting 
was  not  official  ...  it  was  called  in 
])rotherly  love.  . . . Strange  stories  were 
about  in  the  parish,  the  well-being  of  the 
church  was  threatened,  a word  from  their 
pastor  would  clear  the  situation.  These 


were  the  words  spoken  by  the  tongue, 
but  behind  them  ran  a meaning  that  the 
pastor  of  the  church  heard  and  under- 
stood. He  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

I shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  put — any  charges — ” 

‘‘  There  are  no  charges — ” 

He  raised  his  hand  quietly.  I under- 
stand, but  I must  know  specifically  to 
what  I speak.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment.  Then 
they  brought  forward  the  story,  bit  by  bit. 
broken  and  distorted,  and  laid  it  before 
him.  He  sat  with  bowed  head,  listening, 
the  little  smile  of  light  on  his  lips. 

When  they  laid  on  the  table  an  anony- 
mous letter  he  bent  forward  to  scan  it 
more  closely.  . . . There  had  been  a 
forgery — was  its  import — a sum  of  money, 
obtained  under  false  pretences.  The 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
could  throw  light  on  it — ^if  he  chose. 

They  watched  him  covertly  while  he 
read  it,  turning  a little  in  their  places. 
They  were  gentlemen,  and  it  was  not  com- 
fortable. . . . But  something  must  be 
done.  . . . Wealth  was  being  alienated.  . . 

He  read  it  and  raised  his  head.  " The 
facts  are  substantially  correct,”  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  note. 

The  quick  tension  in  the  room  broke 
a little.  He  would  clear  himself.  There 
would  be  no  scandal. 

But  a little  light  had  come  into  his 
eyes.  was  a boy,”  he  said,  *‘but 

culpable — ^more  culpable  than  this  note 
would  make  me.  I . . .” 

The  word  rested  on  his  lip.  The  door 
had  swung  wide  and  the  dark  figure  stooil 
in  it,  trembling.  He  came  forward  slow- 
ly, catching  a little  at  chairs,  and  resting 
his  hand  at  last  on  the  table.  His  quick 
look  confronted  them.  I came  very 
fast,”  he  said. 

ITo  laid  a hand  on  his  side,  as  if  stay- 
ing something  there.  . . . I heard  of  th*" 
meeting.  I am  just  back.  . . . You  are 
mistaken,  gentlemen.  . . . You  do  not 
know — ^him.”  His  eyes  were  on  the  man 
beside  him,  looking  down  at  him  with 
deep,  tender  look.  *^He  is  incapable  of 
a crime  like  that.  Here — ” He  drew 
the  bundle  of  parsers  from  his  pocket  and 
thrust  it  toward  them.  They  are  proofs. 
T heard  the  rumor  and  I went  for  proofs. 
I was  afraid — I might  be — ^too  late.  . . 

He  pressed  the  hand  closer  to  his  side. 
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The  men  stirred  in  their  places.  They 
did  not  understand  what  was  taking  place, 
but  • underneath  it  they  felt  something 
and  waited,  intent. 

The  minister  had  raised  his  face  and 
was  looking  into  the  strange  eyes. 

Eric — ” 

But  the  dark  man  stayed  him  by  a lit- 
tle gesture.  He  looked  about  him,  dazed 
. . . at  the  circle  of  polite,  curious  faces 
and  the  lighted  room.  The  fault  was 
mine,  gentlemen.  . . . He  would  try  to 
shield  me.  . . . But  there  is  no  need — 
now — ” The  word  came  as  a little  gasp. 
He  had  fallen  to  his  knees.  . . . They 
were  pressing  forward.  But  he  raised 
his  hand  fiercely.  ‘‘  You  must  not  be- 
lieve him  ...  he  is  not  capa — ’’  Slowly 
he  sank  lower. 

It  was  Norman  Byers's  arm  that  held 
him  and  laid  him  gently  back.  ...  A 
hand  like  a claw  reached  up  to  his  shoul- 
der and  drew  him  down — close  to  the 
worn  face.  The  eager  whisper  held  him — 
Take  it  ...  I give  it  to  you.” 

Norman  Byers  raised  his  face,  full  of 
a strange  light  — of  beauty  and  love. 

Gentlemen,  he  speaks  the  truth — I am 
not  capable  of — a crime — ^like  that — ” 

A breath  of  relief  ran  through  the  room 
and  the  face  upon  the  floor  grew  full  of 
peace.  The  look  fluttered  a little  and  the 
breath  between  the  lips  came  more  easily. 
Presently  he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled 
faintly.  I did  not  mean  to  make  a 
scene,”  he  said,  ^^but  I came — very  fast.” 

The  June  light  was  everywhere — the 
sounds  of  birds  in  the  shrubbery  outside 
— the  breath  of  summer.  Norman  Byers 
drank  it  in  with  thankful  heart.  He  had 
come  early  to  the  church  and  was  waiting 
in  the  vestry-room  by  the  open  window. 
The  sound  of  little  birds  filled  him  and 
the  clear  fragrance  of  the  light  outside 
fell  around  him.  He  had  wakened  with 
a sense  of  lightness,  and  the  light  had 
deepened  as  his  thought  had  gone  swiftly 
back  over  the  night — the  meeting  in  the 
vestry — the  strange,  quick  turn — Eric's 
lace — and  the  eager  whisper — close  to  his, 
and  the  sudden  sense  of  love  and  aceept- 
aiice.  . . . The  hoy  had  loved  him  and 
called  to  him  . . . and  he  had  known 
that  the  ache  in  his  own  heart  had  been, 
not  for  sin  unconfessed,  hut  for  some- 
thing loved — and  injured.  With  his  arm 


around  the  thin  form  and  his  heart  full 
of  tenderness  for  the  labored  breath,  it 
had  come  to  him. 

He  saw  it  now  again  in  the  clear  light. 

. . . His  heart  was  alive  and  the  world 
was  flooding  in — not  the  world  of  unrest 
and  doubt  and  sin — but  the  soul.  Out 
there  in  the  light,  he  felt  it  breathing  to 
the  flowers,  lifting  its  face,  the  same  pow- 
er that  flung  itself  in  penitence  and 
sacrifice  . . . the  world  had  become  very 
simple  to  him  this  morning. 

Half  the  night  they  had  talked  it 
through — while  he  sat  by  the  dark  face 
on  the  pillow.  Again  and  again  he  had 
started  to  go,  and  the  thin  hand  had 
reached  out  to  him — for  just  one  word 
more.  . . . And  the  past  had  come  back, 
with  its  pain  and  its  laughter.  . . . They 
were  boys  again,  facing  life  . . . Eric 
was  to  be  a great  musician — and  he  . . . 
They  had  never  quite  seen  what  he  would 
be  — but  something  great  — and  always 
with  Eric — because  Eric  needed  him  and 
because  together — How  strong  they 
were!  Back  through  the  past  they  went, 
step  by  step,  hardly  halting  at  that  last 
night  in  the  low-ceiled  room.  . . . The 
worn  face  had  lifted  itself  from  the  pil- 
low to  put  it  aside.  Let  it  go,  Norman ! 
It  was  nothing.  . . . But  the  night  when 
I wrote  our  bond-song — You  remember? 
We  sat  till  daylight ! I think  the  day 
is  coming  now  . . .?”  He  turned  a little 
toward  the  window,  and  the  gray  light 
had  shifted  in  while  they  talked.  . . . 
They  would  not  part  again  . . . Eric 
should  grow  strong.  In  the  winter  they 
would  go  away — go  south  . . . The  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  had 
planned  it  all,  and  the  dark  smile  had 
met  his  and  flashed  a little,  and  lain  quiet, 
as  if  it  would  not  miss  a word. 

And  at  last  the  rector  had  gone 
away  and  had  slept  the  last  hours — in  a 
kind  of  clear  glow — and  had  wakened  to 
the  day. 

lie  was  thinking  of  it  now  as  he  stood 
looking  out  of  the  open  window  where 
the  light  was  green.  Presently  the  organ 
would  sound  and  he  would  go  in.  . . . He 
fell  on  his  knees  by  the  window,  waiting. 

The  first  faint  notes  of  the  organ,  and 
the  little  birds  that  had  been  quiet.  . . . 
The  man  by  the  window  rose  from  his 
knees,  his  long  robes  falling  about  him — 
the  priest — the  man  of  God. 
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Slowly  he  entered  the  church,  the  music  closed  doors.  But  still  the  congregation 
deepening  as  he  came,  as  if  some  mighty  had  not  stirred. 

power  were  laid  upon  him — that  he  should  The  rector  of  the  church,  seated  in  his 

be  as  the  coming  of  light.  The  music  place,  waited  with  bowed  head  for  the 
quickened  and  ran,  carrying  it  aloft  like  voice  of  the  organ,  anithe  congregation, 
a banner — Hosanna ! Hosanna ! The  beyond  the  chancel  rail,  waited  with  him, 
choir  had  risen  and  caught  the  words  loath  to  go — as  if  some  word  were  to  come 
— the  pure  voices  of  young  boys — sing-  — out  of  the  silence.  When  the  first  uote^ 
ing  the  mystery  they  could  not  un-  should  break  the  stillness  they  wouW 
derstand.  The  church  filled  with  it  and  move  in  their  places  and  rise  and  go  away, 
sank  to  silence.  But  again  and  again.  It  was  a sacrament  of  stillness.  . . . 
through  the  service,  it  broke  upon  them — So  still  had  it  become  that  the  chirping 
a sense  of  the  gates  of  light  flung  wide — and  stir  of  summer  outside  the  tilted 
something  shining  and  clear — yet  very  windows  came  in  freshly,  and  the  sound 
simple — that  the  heart  should  not  be  of  a distant  car  whirred  faintly  down  the 
afraid;  and  out  of  the  sermon  they  had  street  with  its  note  of  life, 
seen  a vision  of  a woman  who  had  But  the  dark  figure,  bent  above  the 
sinned,  but  who  drew  near,  weeping  and  keys,  did  not  stir.  . . . The  face  had 
bearing  precious  gifts,  to  the  master  of  drooi>ed  a little — as  if  he  listened  to  some 
the  feast,  and  was  forgiven.  It  was  a sound  that  touched  the  ear ; but  the  hands 
simple,  natural  sermon,  without  stress  or  did  not  lift  themselves  . . . and  when  the 
emotion — like  a bit  of  any  human  life  priest  had  crossed  swiftly  the  chancel 
that  had  groped  a little  and  then  shone  space  between  them  and  touched  the 
with  meaning — very  still  and  beautiful — bowed  head  and  taken  it  in  his  hands, 
as  if  one  might  not  wish  to  escape — ^but  turning  the  drooped  face  to  the  light,  he 
only  to  understand  and  love.  saw  only  a faint,  tender  smile — ^like  the  day 

The  service  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  that  was  full  of  light  outside — ^but  faint- 
sound  of  recessional  voices,  dying  away,  er,  as  if  the  dawn  had  come  unawares  and 
had  grown  fainter  and  ceased  behind  lingered  with  a little  breath  of  surprise. 


Song 

BY  MARY  ARNOLD 

Love  wove  a song  of  weeping 
To  measure  of  heart-throbs. 
And  sang  it  to  me  sleeping 
With  cadences  of  sobs. 

A mournful  song  of  sorrow: 

A little  love,  life’s  dole; 
To-day.  a part;  to-morrow. 

In  death  the  perfect  whole." 

Love  wove  a song  of  sorrow 
And  sang  to  me  asleej) : 

Lo,  love  is  life’s  to  borrow. 

But  it  is  death’s  to  keep.” 
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A Hero  of  Inkerman 

BY  ROBERT  SHACKLETON 


Ostensibly  because  of  a dispute  regarding  the  custody  of  the 
holy  places*  in  Palestine,  war  began  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
in  1853.  Oddly  enough,  considering  the  ostensible  cause,  Eng- 
land and  France  joined  with  Turkey  early  in  1864,  and  later  Sar- 
dinia also  joined.  Still  later  Sweden  became  one  of  the  league, 
but  not  in  time,  like  the  others,  to  send  an  army.  The  real  desire 
of  the  allies  was  to  check  Russian  power.  In  September,  1854,  an 
allied  army  landed  in  the  Crimea.  The  battles  of  Alma  and 
Balaklava  were  fought  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  b^un.  On 
November  5 a Russian  army  of  some  60,000  men  attacked  the 
British  at  Inkerman,  but  were  completely  repulsed.  It  was  the 
fiercest  battle  of  the  war.  Including  reinforcements,  the  English 
and  French  who  took  part  in  the  battle  numbered  only  about 
15,000.  The  Russians  lost  15,000  men — as  many  as  the  total  of 
the  force  they  engaged  I The  allied  loss  was  over  4000.  More  than 
any  other  battle  of  modern  times,  Inkerman  is  noted  for  its  displays 
of  individual  bravery,  its  desperate  personal  bneounters,  its  hand-to- 
hand  fighting.  It  was  practically  a battle  without  manoeuvring  on 
either  side.  The  war  continued  till  after  the  capture  of  Sebastopol, 
in  September,  1855.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Russia  agreed  to 
terms  which  for  a time  checked  her  encroachments  upon  Turkey. 


¥ T was  a battle  of  many  hours  in  the 

I mist  and  the  rain. 

^ It  was  a battle  of  close  fighting, 
of  much  hand-to-hand  fighting,  of  man  to 
man.  It  was  a rage,  a madness,  with 
cannon  and  rifles,  with  the  bayonet,  with 
clubbed  muskets,  with  swords,  with  stones, 
with  fists. 

^^It  was  the  fiercest  of  all  the  fights 
of  the  Crimea,  and  I was  in  every  battle 
of  that  war.” 

Thus  Charles  Patrick  Conway,  sergeant 
of  artillery  in  the  army  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  but  now  lying  bedridden  with- 
in the  picturesque  walls  of  pinky  brick 
of  the  great  pile  at  Chelsea,  nobly  found- 
ed by  Charles  II.,  and  beautifully  de- 
signed by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  the 
care  of  old  and  war-worn  veterans. 

^‘1  enlisted  in  1848.  It  was  in  Ireland. 
1 am  a north-of-Ireland  man,  and  it  was 
a famine  year,  and  I wanted  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any- 
thing else  to  do,  and  I told  the  recruiting 
sergeant  that  I was  eighteen,  so  that  he 
would  take  me.  I was  only  sixteen,  but 
I was  tall  and  strong,  and  if  the  recruit- 


ing sergeant  suspected  anything,  he  did- 
n’t say  so,  and  he  enlisted  me,  and  off 
I went.  And  I took  naturally  to  soldier- 
ing, and  when  the  war  began  with  Rus- 
sia, in  1854,  I was  a sergeant.  And  1 
was  sent  to  the  Crimea  and  I was  in 
every  battle  of  the  Crimean  war.” 

As  to  this,  his  official  record  is  explicit. 
Even  on  that  day  of  scattered  engage- 
ments known  collectively  as  Balaklava 
he  was  busied  with  the  artillery,  and  from 
a hillside  saw  the  Six  Hundred  go  on 
their  immortal  charge. 

It  was  a wild  sight.  But  it  was  awful 
And  their  horses  were  in  poor  condition 
and  couldn’t  gallop  well.”  A curious  side- 
light, this,  from  a practical  and  kcen- 
eyed  soldier;  an  artilleryman,  accustomed 
to  judging  horses. 

“ That  whole  war  in  the  Crimea  was 
pretty  bad,  because  our  army  was  poorly 
taken  care  of.  We  were  hungry.  It  got 
so  that  we  didn’t  have  clothes.  For  a 
long  time  I wore  sacking  for  an  overcoat. 
We  had  green  coffee  and  no  way  to  roast 
it.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  French, 
we  should  have  starred.  The  French 
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eommissary  work  was  good,  and  they 
were  comfortable,  and  they  were  good 
fighters  and  good  comrades.  They  gave 
ns  hisquee  and  they  gave  us  cognac. 
Without  them  we  couldn’t  have  lived. 
When  the  cold  came  we  often  had  no 
water  to  drink  except  melted  snow.  Often 
we  were  so  thirsty  we  wished  it  would 
snow.  We  had  so  little  wood  that  if 
we  built  huts  to  keep  out  the  snow  we 
couldn’t  build  fires  to  keep  out  the 
( old.  Our  tents  were  so  thin  you  could 
spit  through  thmn. 

“ It  was  the  most  neglected  British 
army,”  he  summed  up,  quaintly;  “the 
most  neglected  British  army  since  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

“ But  we  kept  at  it.  We  didn’t  give 
up  and  we  didn’t  let  go.  The  Russians 
used  to  say  that  their  best  general  was 
General  Frost,  but  we  fought  even  him 
and  won,  just  as  we  won  the  battles  with 
the  Russian  soldiers. 

“ And  of  all  the  battles  of  the  Crimea, 
that  of  Inkerman  was  the  hardest. 

“ It  was  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber— Gunpowder  Plot  day — and  the  Rus- 
sians certainly  made  it  a gunpowder  day 
for  us. 

“ And  we  didn’t  have  any  kind  of 
church  service  that  Sunday,  either  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic!  They  did  say  after- 
wards that  a priest  or  a minister  was  on 
his  way  to  the  ridge  where  we  were 
camped,  but  that  the  battle  was  on  long 
before  he  got  to  us. 

“ I was  in  Turner’s  Battery  of  field 
artillery  — Captain  John  Turner.  The 
actual  siege  of  Sebastopol  had  begun  after 
the  first  battles,  and  our  battery  was  on 
what  we  called  Home  Ridge,  near  the 
village  of  Inkerman  — a little  village 
with  old  and  crumbly-looking  houses, 
and  with  caves  in  the  rock  near  by  where 
they  said  people  used  to  live  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

“ During  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  so 
wo  learned  afterwards,  our  ridge  was  tin? 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion. And — well,  we  held  it;  and  as 
there  wasn’t  any  place  to  retreat  to  ex- 
cept into  the  Black  Sea,  if  we  started  to 
go,  it  was  well  we  didn’t  start. 

“ The  morning  of  November  5 was  cold 
and  raw,  with  a heavy  mist  and  a cold 
and  drizzling  rain.  Long  l^efore  the  time 
of  daylight  the  church  bells  were  ring- 


ing in  the  city  of  Sebastopol,  and  there 
was  a rumbling  for  a long  time,  but  no- 
body could  tell  what  it  all  meant.  Of 
course  it  seemed  clear  enough  that  if  the 
church  bells  of  Sebastopol  were  ringing 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  even 
though  it  was  Sunday,  there  was  some- 
thing up,  but  it  was  all  a guess  as  to 
what  it  was.  We  knew  afterwards  that 
they  opened  the  churches  to  bless  the 
soldiers  who  were  going  to  attack  us, 
and  make  them  eager  to  drive  us  into  the 
sea;  and  the  rumbling,  it  was  from  the 
movement  of  artillery  for  the  attack. 

“ There  wasn’t  much  to  do  in  the  dark- 
ness but  watch  for  what  was  to  come.  If 
the  sounds  meant  an  attack,  nobody  knew 
what  place  the  Russians  would  choose. 

“ And  when  the  attack  came,  suddenly 
and  before  daylight — right  out  of  the 
darkness  and  mist — it  was  a surprise'. 
There  was  just  a handful  of  us  when  the 
Russians  struck  us:  perhaps  three  thou- 
sand in  all.  But  of  course  reinforce- 
ments soon  began  coming  in. 

“ It  began  with  a furious  shooting  from 
our  pickets,  who  held  their  ground  stub- 
bornly, but  of  course  fell  back.  Then 
our  men  who  were  out  on  the  morning’s 
detail  for  wood  and  water  came  running 
in.  And  there  was  the  sound  that  means 
the  fast  marching  of  a big  force.  But 
still  it  was  too  dark  to  see  anything. 

“ An  order  came  to  Captain  Turner  to 
fire  one  gun  into  where  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be;  our  battery  had  six;  and 
so  the  gun  was  fired  into  the  mist,  an«l 
there  were  shouts  and  yells  and  a great 
firing  from  the  Russians,  and  they 
broke  out  of  the  mist  and  ran  at  us— -a 
swarm  of  big  hairy  men  in  gray  top- 
coats and  muffin  hats,  and  they  charged 
with  their  bayonets. 

“ Queer-looking  men  they  were,  and 
they  always  had  their  mouths  open  when 
they  charged,  and  their  big  teeth  show- 
ed in  a sort  of  snarl.  Good  soldier*, 
those  Russians. 

“ And  so  the  battle  was  on.  We  hadn’t 
had  any  chance  for  breakfast.  But  you 
don’t  think  of  breakfast  at  such  a time. 
You  get  so  busy  loading  and  firing  and 
hacking  and  clubbing  that  you  don’t 
think  of  anything  but  just  knocking  over 
the  enemy. 

“From  the  first  it  was  a hot  battle, 
for  the  blackness  of  the  mist  and  the  rain 
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shouted,  ‘ I’d  take  care  of  those  Russians!’ 
lie  didn’t  mean  to  abuse  the  infantry, 
you  understand,  hut  just  wanted  space 
to  shoot.  He  was  almost  ready  to  fire  at 
British  and  Russians  together.  For  he 
knew  that  the  charge  must  be  stopped, 
and  there  were  so  many  Russians  he  was 
afraid  the  infantry  couldn’t  do  it. 

‘‘  But  the  infantry  wouldn’t  lie  down 
or  fall  behind  the  guns,  but  stood  there 
with  rifles  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed.  It 
all  happened  quick,  you  understand,  and 
Captain  Turner,  his  eyes  were  flashing 
and  he  quivere<l  like  a big  dog  that  wants 
to  leap,  and  he  hadn’t  a trumpet  to  give 
an  order  to  the  infantrymen,  and  he  sent 
Sergeant  West  out  to  tell  their  officers 
to  make  them  lie  down.  And  there  w^as  a 
little  space  that  he  had  to  run  across,  and 
some  Russian  artillery  had  just  got  the 
range  on  it,  and  we  saw  him  blown  to  bits. 

« < Newton !’  the  captain  called,  sharp 
and  quick,  and  Sergeant  Newton  ran  out, 
and  he  too  dropped  dead. 

“ ‘ Conway !’ 

And  out  I ran,  and  I think  that  for 
the  only  time  that  day  I thought  of  being 
hit.  You  don’t  often  think  of  such 
things.  If  you  did,  you  couldn’t  fight. 
But  there  were  my  two  senior  sergeants 
shot  dead  there  on  the  same  errand  I 
was  following  them  on.  And  for  a mo- 
ment I thought  of  it.  But  it  was  only 
a moment.  The  whole  thing  was  like  a 
flash,  you  un<lerstand.  I ran  out,  and  I 
didn’t  bother  aliout  the  shells  that  were 
falling,  for  all  my  mind  was  on  those 
infantry  standing  there  in  front,  and  my 
captain  behind  me,  wild  to  pour  his  shot 
into  the  charging  Russians.  And  I kne^v 
that  every  second  counted. 

I didn’t  see  any  officer  in  particular, 
for  it  was  parts  of  difTerent  regiments 
mix(‘d  togetluT.  I just  thought  I must 
get  those  nuui  <lown.  And  I di<ln’t  stop 
to  think  T wasn’t  an  otlicer  and  ought n’r 
to  giv(‘  any  orders,  but  1 just  shouted: 
‘ Li(‘ down  ! Lie  down!  T.ic'down!’  And 
many  heard  m('  and  droj^ped,  and  others 
saw  them  and  dro])p(‘(l,  and  I <lropped  too 
— I didn't  forget  that! — and  over  us  came 
the  shot,  singing  and  shri(‘king  through 
tlie  air  rigid  o\or  ns;  and  the  Russians 
stopped,  kiml  o’  dazed,  for  so  many  of 
tlnun  were  hit,  and  up  jnm)M*d  our  in- 
fantry and  rushed  at  them,  and  off  they 
went  oiiee  more.” 


His  voice  rings  out,  strong  and  reso- 
nant, as  he  calls:  “ Lie  down!  Lie  down  !” 
for  it  is  very  real  to  him,  and  he  is  liv- 
ing over  again  the  awful  struggle  of  that 
day,  and  his  gnarled  fingers  twitch,  and 
he  is  quivering,  and  his  eyes  of  hazel  gray 
flash  with  eager  fire.  A helpless  invalid 
now,  this  white-haired  man,  but  his  eyes 
still  have  their  fearless  look.  He  was 
never  wounded  in  all  of  his  fighting, 
hut  rheumatism  has  now  seize<l  him, 
and  he  lies  on  what  he  calmly  says  is 
his  death-bed. 

A great  act,  that  of  getting  infantry- 
<lown  in  the  very  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
it  put  him  by  name  into  the  formal  his- 
tories of  the  war. 

“ And  when  I got  back.  Captain  Tumor 
just  called  out,  happy,  ‘Well,  by  Go<l! 
they  didn’t  get  mif  guns!’ 

“He  won  that  battle,  did  Captain 
Turner.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  him  we'd 
’a’  lost.  And  afterwards  they  made  :i 
general  of  him. 

“ The  leader  of  our  division  was  Gen- 
eral Dc  Laey  Evans.  He  was  a man ! 
He  was  sick,  and  had  gone  to  one  of  the 
ships  for  doctoring,  hut  when  h(‘  In^anl 
that  his  division  was  under  fire  he  got 
right  out  of  his  sick-bed  and  hurried  to 
ns;  but  he  didn’t  take  the  command  away 
from  General  Pennefather,  who  had 
eharge  in  his  absence,  but  just  hclpf^d 
him.  General  Raglan  came  near,  t(X) — 
the  commander-in-chief,  you  know — but 
it  was  all  so  dark  and  misty  that 
he  couldn’t  see  what  needed  to 
<lone,  and  so  he,  too,  left  General  Pen- 
nefather in  command,  for  he  knew 
that  General  Pennefather  knew  the 
ground  there. 

“What  did  the  army  think  of  their 
comraander-in-chief  ? Well,  not  very 
much.  Sort  of  an  old  woman,  they 
thought.  But  he  was  brave  enough,  and 
I don’t  doubt  he  did  his  best.”  The  army 
had  no  eonfidcnce  in  Raglan  as  a com- 
innn<i(‘r,  and  their  distrust  was  justifie<L 
But  one  thing  he  did,  which  Conway 
himself  (bx's  not  tell,  and  that  was  to 
name  the  brav(*  sergeant,  in  eommenda- 
tiou,  in  one  of  his  despatches. 

“ It  was  hours  and  lioiirs  of  hiiddU^^I 
an<l  muddled  fighting.  And  it  was  all 
j.rtillery  and  infantry  on  both  sides — 
no  (*avalrv.  Tliis  was  largely  because 
of  th(‘  niu‘V(‘n  ground,  all  slop^^s  and 
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rocks  and  gullies,  with  close  and  scraggy 
underbrush. 

“ Everywhere  there  were  little  groups 
of  British  fighting  by  themselves  and 
mixed  up  with  Russians.  Everywhere 
hand-to-hand  fighting  and  stabbing  and 
shooting,  and  smoke  and  mist,  and  dead 
and  wounded  piling  up  in  heaps. 

“ And  if  you  chanced  to  look  down  at 
a dead  man,  if  you  stumbled  over  him, 
like  as  not  he’d  be  grinning  fierce  just 
as  if  he  was  alive.  But  you  didn’t  often 
look  down  at  your  feet  except  when  some 
man  who  had  acted  dead  was  trying  to 
stab  you. 

There  was  a good  many  Russians  did 
worse  than  that.  Wherever  they  were 
waiting  for  a little  for  another  charge 
they  would  look  for  our  wounded,  lying 
there,  and  bayonet  them.  Yes;  many  of 
our  soldiers  were  killed  that  day  while 
lying  wounded. 

The  close  fighting  kept  on  for  hours 
and  hours.  For  the  Russians  wouldn’t 
stop  charging,  and  we  held  our  line,  and 
our  reinforcements  kept  coming  up,  and 
somewhere  about  noon  the  French  began 
to  come  up  beside  us  and  help. 

“ It  was  hot  work  at  those  guns.  Our 
men  just  dropped  and  dropped.  And  as 
to  wheels  and  spokes,  there  wasn’t  much 
oi  them  that  wasn’t  shot  away.  And  the 
elevating  screw  of  one  gun  was  broke,  and 
many  a time  that  day  I held  the  gun  in 
position  with  a handspike  while  it  was 
fired,  and  for  weeks  afterwards  I couldn’t 
lift  my  arm  as  high  as  my  shoulder, 
though  I didn’t  think  anything  about  it 
on  the  day  of  battle. 

We  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  went 
back  to  the  Windmill,  about  a mile  away, 
for  more. 

We  went  back,  and  it  was  a wild, 
wild  road.  For  shells  were  dropping 
there  and  bullets  whistling  around  us, 
but  all  we  thought  of  was  to  get  that 
ammunition.  And  now  that  the  men 
eouldn’t  fight,  but  could  only  hurry  along 
the  road,  they  were  queer  and  excited 
like,  and  some  were  laughing  or  crying 
or  shouting;  but  all  of  xis  pressed  on,  and 
we  got  the  ammunition  and  hurried  back, 
and  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  again. 

Once,  after  that,  when  the  Russians 
came  at  us,  they  were  almost  up  to  us 
before  we  knew  they  weren’t  our  men. 
A terrible  bad  day  for  seeing,  what  with 
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the  mist  and  the  smoke.  Right  up  near 
us  they  were,  and  we  blazed  away,  and 
they  didn’t  seem  to  mind  that  they  fell 
in  whole  lines,  but  ran  right  at  us,  leap- 
ing, with  their  long  bayonets  ready  (they 
were  longer  than  the  British  bayonets), 
and  with  snarling  shouts,  like  growls. 

‘‘  We  struck.  We  hewed.  We  threw 
stones.  We  used  swords.  We  used  our 
fists.  We  used  anything.  We  stabbe<l 
and  clubbed  and  wrestled.  And  all  about 
us  was  our  infantry  firing  and  stabbing 
and  clubbing.” 

His  voice  took  on  a raucous  rasp,  for 
he  was  living  it  all  over  again,  and  his 
look  was  straight  and  fierce.  Then  he 
paused,  and  added  quietly : “ Often  I’ve 
waked  in  the  night  with  those  hairy  faces 
and  long  bayonets  crowding  around  me. 

“ There  was  no  quarter  on  either  side 
in  those  hottest  moments  of  man  to  man. 
It  was  just  kill  or  be  killed.  It  was  just 
which  could  hit  and  kill  the  quickest. 
And  after  a while  they  went  off  again. 

“ On  both  sides  men  terribly  wound- 
ed fought  right  on,  and  men  who  had 
dropped  with  death  wounds  pulled  them- 
selves together  for  a while  and  went  back 
into  the  fight. 

‘‘  Often  our  men  and  the  Russians  were 
so  mixed  up  with  each  other  that  you 
couldn’t  tell  which  were  advancing  and 
which  were  retreating.  All  was  in  a 
whirl,  with  men  fighting  chest  against 
chest  so  close  they  could  hardly  strike. 
At  such  times  the  artillery  couldn’t  fire, 
but  there  was  always  something  we  could 
do;  and  when  the  sides  fell  apart,  gasp- 
ing and  tired,  we  would  pour  in  our  shot. 
Sometimes  we  would  double-shot  our 
guns  and  let  them  have  it  close. 

They  captured  Sergeant  Henry  of 
our  battery.  He  had  desperately  held  his 
gun  and  they  drew  away,  but  he  had  a 
bright  new  jacket  on,  and  I think  they 
took  him  for  an  officer.  Even  if  they  had 
told  you  so  you  wouldn’t  know  what  they 
meant;  for  though  we  could  easily  learn 
to  talk  with  the  French,  and  even  a little 
with  the  Italians,  who  came  to  fight  with 
us  in  the  Crimea,  we  could  never  make 
head  or  tail  of  the  Russian  lingo. 

“ Well,  it  seemed  as  if  they  took  Henry 
for  an  officer,  for  they  dragged  him  off 
with  them  as  they  retreated,  and  he  was 
still  struggling,  and  they  were  jabbing  at 
him  with  their  bayonets. 
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‘‘And  Captain  Turner  — we  had  a 
breathing-spell  as  the  Russians  fell  away 
— Captain  Turner  called  out:  ‘There 
goes  poor  Henry!  Who’ll  volunteer  to 
get  him  back  f 

“ There  were  just  three  gunners  with 
me  at  my  gun — Cooke  and  Steve  Hunt 
and  Jira  McGraw — and  they  followed  me 
right  out  after  Henry.  It  was  a dash 
of  fifty  yards  to  come  up  with  him,  and 
before  we  got  there  Hunt  and  Cooke  were 
shot  dead,  but  McGraw  kept  right  close 
along  with  me,  and  we  came  up  with 
Henry  just  as  he  fell  down  under  a 
juniper-tree,  where  he  was  still  fighting 
with  the  men  who  were  holding  and  stab- 
bing him. 

“ He  saw  me  as  I went  to  him  on 
the  jump.  ‘Hello,  Pat!’  he  called  out; 
always  a cool  sort  of  a chap  he  was, 
even  when  excited — ‘ hello,  Pat ! Are  you 
a prisoner  too?’ 

“ There  wasn’t  any  time  for  answering 
questions.  A Russian  lunged  at  me — I 
remember  noticing  that  he  was  a non- 
com. — and  I hit  him  savage  with  my 
sword.  I wasn’t  a weakling,  and  I weigh- 
ed all  of  fourteen  stone  and  a half,  and  I 
was  mad,  and  my  sword  smashed  his 
arm,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  cut  it  oflF. 

“ That  Russian  went  down,  and  Mc- 
Graw struck  in  beside  me,  and  for  a lit- 
tle while  it  was  just  hit  and  smash. 

“ I wish  I could  tell  you  just  how  it 
went,  but  I’ve  tried  to  think  of  it,  and 
1 just  can’t  remember,  except  that  Mc- 
Graw and  I were  striking  and  parrying, 
mad  and  fierce,  with  Henry  lying  there, 
and  that  some  of  the  Russians  went  down, 
and  that  all  at  once  there  was  smoke  and 
bullet‘s  again,  and  the  Russians  melted 
away,  and  there  we  were  with  Henry. 

“ I picked  him  up,  and  McGraw  helpe<l 
me  to  get  him  (»n  my  back,  and  we  all 
started  for  the  battery. 

“ ‘ Leave  me  where  I am,  Pat,'  said 
Henry.  ‘ Save  yourselves.’ 

“ Hut  we  got  him  back  to  the  battery 
and  laid  him  down.  Eleven  bayonet 
wounds  he  had,  about  his  faee  and  neck. 
But  he  didn’t  die.  And  h(^  got  the  V.  C.’' 

Sergeant  Henry  not  only  got  the  V.  C. 
for  the  defence  of  his  battery,  but  be(»anie 
captain  and  colonel;  and  as  captain,  al- 
though Conway  himself  does  not  tell  this, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  to  his 
sup(Ti(>rs  a high  commendation  of  the 


heroic  bravery  of  Sergeant  Conway  at 
Inkermaii.  The  major  in  command 
made  a similar  commendatory  reiwrt,  but 
Conway  did  not  get  the  V.  C.  For  hi.s 
gallant  rescue  of  Henry,  however,  the 
French  did  him  honor,  and  the  Emperor 
sent  him  the  gold  medal,  Pour  valeiir 
el  discipline. 

“ A gold  eagle  medal,”  said  Conway, 
“ for  bravery  in  the  field.  My  son  wanted 
it,  and  I let  him  take  it;  he’s  in  Austra- 
lia; and  the  order,  as  they  call  it,  is  as  old 
as  Napoleon  the  Great — ^yes,  it’s  as  old 
as  Charlemagne. 

“ I have  a long  line  of  medals  and 
clasps.  See!  And  here’s  one  that  the 
Turks  gave  me.  They  were  with  us,  too, 
against  the  Russians,  and  for  a while 
(but  not  at  Inkerman,  you  understand) 
I had  charge  of  one  of  their  batteries; 
for  though  they  had  the  guns,  their  men 
didn’t  know  how  to  handle  them,  and 
while  I was  in  charge  of  their  battery 
I wore  a red  cap,  just  like  the  Turks! 
And  their  Sultan  gave  me  this  medal. 

“ Many  was  the  oflScer  lost  at  Inker- 
man,  for  they  were  right  in  the  mix- 
up,  and  fought  with  their  own  hands  just 
like  the  men.  And  it  was  the  same  with 
the  Russians,  of  course. 

“It  got  well  past  noon  and  we  still 
fought,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  Rus- 
sians would  never  get  tired  of  charg- 
ing us,  and  for  our  own  part  we  wouldn't 
give  way. 

“ Many  was  the  soldier  who,  when  the 
chamber  of  his  rifle  got  wet  and  he  could- 
n’t fire  it,  gave  up  snapping  it,  and  with 
a yell  rushed  at  the  Russians  again  with 
his  bayonet. 

“ It  was  a queer  battle ; not  much 
of  order  or  regularity,  but  always  a 
jumble,  and  yet  always  with  us  and  the 
French  holding  fast  to  our  line.  And 
it  was  good  to  know  that  the  French  were 
in  the  battle  along  with  us.  Good  com- 
rades, the  French. 

“ The  fight  went  on  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  the 
Russians  drew  off  and  wouldn’t  come 
back  at  us  again. 

“ And  we  threw  ourselves  down  by  our 
guns,  and  we  gasped  and  laughed  and 
cheered,  and  all  around  us  lay  the  dead 
and  wounded  in  great  heaps,  and  the 
cold  rain  fell  on  us,  and  the  heavy  mist 
blew  .slowly  across  the  ridge.” 
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lashes  of  her  half -closed  eyes  there  was 
a double  shadow,  and  between  h(‘r  un- 
closed lips  her  breath  panted. 

The  vehicle  lurched  to  the  door. 

Carlyle  gatliered  the  child  closely  to 
him  as  he  stooped  and  crept  out  from 
under  the  hood  of  the  carriage. 

He  had  but  reached  the  very  informal 
office  desk  in  the  hotel,  when  the  boy 
whom  he  had  seen  outside  came  eagerly 
following  him. 

I beg  your  pardon — could  I help 

you 

“ Help  me  ?’’  repeated  Carlyle.  “ Thank 
you — I — ” He  was  for  the  moment  at  a 
loss.  “ Perhaps  you  could  call  the  clerk, 
or  the  proprietor,”  he  suggested,  finally. 

A smile  lifted  the  corners  of  the  l)oy’s 
mouth.  ‘‘  Every  one  is  asleep  at  this 
time,”  he  said. 

“ But — the  other  people  from  the  train 
we  came  on — ” 

They  have  gone  to  the  new  hotel. 
We  are  very  quiet  here.” 

The  baby  on  Carlyle’s  shoulder  stirred 
impatiently.  She  had  a desire  to  see  this 
person  to  whom  he  spoke,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  twist  about  his  altitudinous 
shouhler  until  her  eyes  fell  suddenly  on 
the  boy.  Then  she  became  quite  mo- 
tionless, regarding  him  with  grave  blue 
eyes.  He,  on  the  contrary,  smiled, 

1 hough  he  moved  a bit  uneasily  under 
her  steady  gaze. 

Carlyle  laughed. 

‘‘And  in  this  sleeping  palace  how  does 
one  get  a room  ? I telegraphed  from 
.Mexico  City  yesterday.” 

“ Oh,  then  it’s  all  right,”  said  the  boy, 
with  relief.  “ You’ll  be  on  the  pad.” 

lie  walked  in  behind  the  desk  with  all 
the  air  of  an  ex|>eri('need  innkeeper  and 
climbed  up  on  the  stool. 

“ Is  your  name  Carroll  ?”  he  asked. 
“ As  you  are  the  only  one,  it  must  mean 
you.  You  are  to  have  No.  1.  It’s  the 
room  Maximilian  slei)t  in,”  he  added,  in 
an  inscrutable  undertone.  “ Shall  I 
n gister  you  ?” 

‘‘  If  you  will  be  so  good,’'  said  Carlyle. 
He  came  closer  and  looked  over  the  edge 
of  the  book  as  the  boy  selected  a pen. 
“ We  spell  it  C-a-r-l-y-l-e,”  lu'  vouch- 
safed, tactfully.  “ Some  don't,  but  we 
like  it  that  way.  My  initials  are  ^f.  P. 
Yes,  T have  suffered  fr(»m  it.  And  T 
live  in  New  York.  Thank  you.  By 


George!  you  write  much  better  than  I 
do.  May  I ask  how  old  you  are?” 

“ I’m  just  nearly  seven,”  said  the  boy. 
flushing,  while  the  small  closed  fist  fin- 
ished the  task.  “ I wrote  mother’s  name 
and  mine  in  the  book,  too.” 

Carlyle  gave  courteous  attention  to 
the  other  entry  up  the  page,  where  a 
small  finger  pointed. 

Madame  Dominique  Troisclairs. 

Dominick  Troisclairs. 

The  different  ways  of  spoiling  the 
same  name  interested  him,  but  he  felt 
that  their  friendship  was  too  reciuit  to 
permit  of  an  intimate  question. 

“ I’m  only  five  and  a quarter,”  said  a 
weary  little  voice  from  his  shoulder,  with 
some  suddenness,  “ and  I’m  terrible  sick.” 

Both  the  man  and  the  boy  seeme<l  to 
take  the  latter  remark  as  a rebuke.  The 
hoy  slipped  down. 

“ I’ll  go  up  and  unlock  the  door  for 
you,”  he  said,  somewhat  breathlessly, 
and  as  Carlyle  turned  to  the  stairs  h* 
ran  past  him,  bearing  a key. 

The  room  where  Maximilian  slept  was 
remarkable  enough.  The  black  and 
white  marble  floor  stretched  out  in  end- 
less vistas  of  diminishing  squares. 
Stranded  in  the  corners  of  the  incal- 
culable space  were  double  beds,  a ban- 
quet-hall buffet  which  assumed  the  thin 
disguise  of  a dressing-table  by  display- 
ing a hair-pin,  and  three  distantly 
related  chairs. 

The  man  stopped  involuntarily  on  the 
threshold,  then  went  in.  “I  wonder  why 
Maximilian  slept  hero.  It  seems  an  ec- 
centric thing  to  do,”  he  said,  pleasantly, 
as  he  carried  the  little  girl  toward  her 
bed.  “ Now,  Thistledown,  I will  make 
you  comfortable  at  last,  poor,  patient 
Thistledown.  Though  upon  my  word 
T am  half  afraid  that  a draught  of  air 
might  come  and  blow  you  off  the  bed,  and 
then  how  should  I ever  find  you  again 
in  this  big  room?” 

Thistledown  smiled,  but  as  she  lay 
looking  up  at  him  her  eyes  took  in  the 
immensity  of  the  ceiling. 

‘‘Are  we  going  to  stay  here?”  sh«^ 
asked,  faintly. 

The  hoy  eame  nearer  and  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  “Where  are  you  sick?” 
he  asked,  with  characteristic  dire<'tncss. 

“ T am  terrible  siek,”  said  the  chibl. 
for  the  seeond  time,  with  sliglit  pride. 
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‘‘  I can^t  breathe.”  She  put  her  tiny 
hand  to  her  side.  ‘‘  It  bumps,”  she  said. 

I know,”  said  Dominick  Troisclairs. 
“ Mother  had  the  same  thing.  It  comes 
of  being  so  high  above  the  sea.” 

I'm  not  above  the  sea.  I’m  ’way 
above  the  ground,  and  it  is  much  worse, 
and  I lost  my  living  part.  Did  your 
mother  do  that,  too?” 

“ You  mean  you  fainted,  sugar-plum,” 
said  the  man,  kneed ing  down  beside  her 
to  take  off  her  red,  square-toed  slippers. 

Fainted,”  rejieated  the  child,  duti- 
fidly.  “Was  that  lady  in  the  white 
dress  your  mother?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Dominick. 

Carlyle  paused  to  look  up  at  him. 
“Your  mother!”  he  said.  “Impossible. 
She  looks  so  young.” 

Dominick  lifted  himself  by  his  hands 
and  supported  himself  on  his  toes  in  a 
bit  of  the  bed-carving.  “ Well,  she’s  not 
young,”  he  said.  “ She  is  twenty-six 
years  old.  But  she  can  remember  lots 
of  things  she  used  to  do  when  she 
was  young.” 

A smile  twitchc‘d  the  man’s  lips. 
“Don’t  kick  the  l>ed,  lad,”  he  said.  “It 
disturbs  the  little  woman.” 

The  child  turne<l  her  head  hither  and 
yon  upon  the  pillows.  “ It  bumps,”  she 
said,  wearily. 

CarlyU*  put  tin*  doll-like  slippers  on  the 
floor,  too  oecupi(*d  with  his  concern  for 
her  to  notice  that  the  l>ny  had  slipf>cd 
from  the  nxun. 

While  he  was  still  smoothing  the  hair 
from  her  fi)rchead,  wet  with  tlie  water 
that  had  spla>h(‘d  upon  her  faw  to 

bring  htT  hack  to  consciousness,  the 
door,  which  had  remained  ajar,  was 
pushed  ofxui  again,  ami  Dominick  ap- 
peared, <Irawing  by  the  hand  the  pretty 
lady  in  white. 

“This  is  my  mother,  Mr.  Carlyle,”  he 
said.  “ T am  sure  she  can  help  Thistle- 
(hnvn  t<»  get  well.” 

Carlyle  had  turne<l  his  head  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice*,  and  had  risen  to  his 
f(‘ct  at  the  sight  (»f  the  woman. 

The  lady — who  could  rememl)er  things 
that  hap])ened  when  sh(^  was  young,  for 
all  that  she  was  now  so  old — <lid  not  cross 
the  thresliold,  but  stood  then*,  half  will- 
ingly, half  resisting  Dominick’s  com- 
pelling hand. 

“ Please  do  not  allow  m('  to  intrude,” 


she  said,  gently.  “ He  seemed  to  think, 
ray  Dominick,  that  you  were  somewhat 
at  a loss  and  not  quite  so  competent  as 
I should  be,  though  I am  afraid  it  is 
only  his  partiality.” 

Carlyle  bowed,  and  coming  forward, 
held  the  door  wide.  “It  is  very  good  of 
you,”  he  said.  “ She  is  not  very  8turd,v, 
and  the  altitude  of  Mexico  was  telling 
on  her  rather  harshly.  They  told  me  to 
bring  her  over  here  for  a few  da.ys,  but 
that  trip  on  the  mountains — ” 

“ I suffer  in  just  the  same  way,”  said 
the  woman,  comprehensively.  “ There  is 
a very  good  doctor  over  at  the  big  hotel 
down  the  street.  Dominick  knows  where 
it  is — ^he  will  go  with  you.  Let  me  come 
in  and  take  care  of  her  while  you  go 
for  him.”  She  was  half  smiling  at  the 
child,  not  encouragingl,y  or  with  an  ir- 
ritating cheerfulness,  but  just  quietly 
and  fondl,y,  as  if  they  understood  better 
than  any  other  two  people  in  the  world 
what  it  was  to  be  ill. 

Carl.yle  watched  her  as  she  bent  to 
speak  a few  words  of  comradeship  to  the 
little  sufferer.  lie  saw  the  limp,  be- 
draggled dress  taken  off  quietly  and  skil- 
fully. lie  noted  with  some  surprise  that 
a towel  hastily  wrung  out  in  cold  water 
was  laid  over  the  meagre,  appealing  lit- 
tle breast.  lie  wondered  how  it  had  all 
beem  done  so  quickly.  The  lady’s  palm- 
leaf  fan  was  swaying  dreamily  to  and 
fro  as  if  it  had  bt'cn  so  occupied  for 
hours,  and  she  smiled  a wise  dismissal 
to  the  man  in  the  doorway. 

Dominick  tiptoed  out  l^eside  him. 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  one 
just  now  exc*f‘pt  you  and  me  to  carry 
up  the  maleta.” 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  peo- 
I)le  who  had  been  asleep  at  the  hour  of 
his  arrival  were  sauntering  lazily  about 
the  plaza,  the  invalid  was  able  to  come 
down-stairs  in  a clean,  ruffled  frock  that 
showed  a length  of  bare  pink  leg  above 
a short  sock  and  black  slipper,  and  to 
sit  with  her  new  friend  and  converse 
sociably  from  the  depths  of  one  of  the 
huge  rocking-chairs  under  the  portales. 

Her  talk  was  chiefly  of  a little  house 
on  Ninth  Street  in  N(*w  York,  the  red- 
<lest  house  you  ever  saw,  with  wdiite 
])icture-frames  around  the  doors  and  win- 
dows— prc'sided  f)ver  by  a big  nurse 
called  I Ian  nail,  who  in  turn  called  her 
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a niillioricss  [)airii.  TIktc  were  also  a 
(lo^-  ami  a cat,  called  Tar  and  Keathers. 
It  was  straii{>:e,  was  it  net,  that  some 
do^rs  were*  little  as  eats,  hut  no  eats  as 
1 i^  as  soim'  dop>!  ^ Her  real  name  was 
not  Thistledown,  hut  Alicia.  She  pre- 
ferred to  he  called  Thistledown. 

It  seemed  that  the  lady  had  a fanciful 
name  too.  Her  father  in  New  Orleans 
had  tailed  her  Crepuscule,  which  means 
Twilight,  because  of  her  eyes  and  hair. 

In  the  plaza  opposite,  a little  Aztec 
bird  had  begun  to  sing  softly  in  his 
native  tongue,  Ixi-ixi-hiutxi-hautl !” 
The  rising  breeze  stirred  the  twilight  hair 
of  the  lady  and  rippled  the  deep  waters 
of  her  eyes. 

You  don’t  rememlK'r  your  mother, 
then,  dearie  r’ 

My  mother  died  the  same  day  I was 
born,”  said  the  little  girl,  solemnly. 
‘‘  So  of  course  I couldn’t  remember  her.” 

“ Of  (‘ourse  not,”  said  Madame  Trois- 
clairs,  with  a gentle  glance.  “ I thought 
I knew  that  look,”  she  said  to  herself 
in  the  silence. 

Tlien  my  father  was  a widower,” 
said  Thistledown,  and  I was  vaccina- 
ted. It  hurt,  too,”  she  added,  as  an 
afterthought. 

Dominick  Troisclairs  ami  Carlyle 
meanwhile  leaned  eompanionably  to- 
gether on  the  white  wall  of  the  Puenta 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  looked  down  at  the  lit- 
tle stream  in  th(‘  little  vall(*y  over  which 
they  weri‘  standing.  Lacing  to  and  fro 
up  th('  In'llsides  slanted  irrational  toy 
roadways,  and  toy  i)eoplc  with  toy 
<lonkeys  and  toy  carts  moved  silently 
U])  and  down. 

You  like  this  ])e1ler  than  N(‘W  Or- 
leans said  (^irlyl(‘,  politicly.  His  eyes 
were*  not  in  tlie  (piestion,  but  watched 
tin*  gn‘nt  liills  that  faced  th(*m. 

‘‘  y(‘s,”  said  tlu^  hoy.  Hut  we 

havcMi't  lH‘(‘n  here  long.  Wo  have  been  in 
California  most  of  the  time  since  my 
father  dic'd.” 

How  long  is  that  ?”  asked  tlie  man, 
kindly. 

Oh,  two  years,”  said  Dominick. 

Ami  you  don’t  want  to  go  l)ack  to 
New  Orlc'ans?" 

Wo  did  onee,  Init  I didn’t  like  it. 
We  stayed  in  the  house  almost  all  the 
time',  and  grandfatlu'r  was  almost  the 
only  person  we  saw.  Y<m  se(\  mother 


and  I we  were  always  l>oing  i>oint4‘il  at 
and  whispered  about  wherever  we  went, 
and  it  was  ver,y  umx)mfortable.” 

The  child  had  a charming,  self-reliant 
manner,  as  if  his  life  had  been  a pro- 
tection of  his  mother  at  the  exiKuise  of 
his  own  childishness.  Carljde  l(x>ked 
down  at  the  unconscious  little  brown 
face  as  the  boy  went  on  quite  calmly. 

I don’t  know  if  you  heard  about  my 
father,”  he  said,  with  an  upward  glance. 
“ It  was  all  in  the  papers  a great  deal. 
Perhaps  you  read  of  it.” 

Carlyle  shook  his  head. 

Well,  I’m  glad  you  didn’t.  You  see, 
the  men  who  wrote  the  newspapers  did 
not  know  my  father,  and  they  said  things 
that  were  not  true  because  they  did  not 
know  any  better.  I saw  some  of  the 
stories  myself.  He  was  shot  by  a man 
who  had  gone  crazy.  It  was  in  the  man’s 
own  house,  too.  And  he  shot  his  wife 
and  a servant  and  then  him.self.”  The 
big,  clear  eyes  of  the  boy  lifteil  again 
to  Carlyle’s  face.  He  had  not  the  faint- 
est appreciation  of  the  horror  of  what 
he  told.  ‘‘  Once  a man  pointed  at  me 
and  said  T was  young  Dominick  Trois- 
clairs, and  that  my  mother  was  so 
afraid  I would  be  like  my  father  she 
wouldn’t  even  let  me  spell  my  name  the 
same  way.  You  see — how  silly!  For 
•if  mother  had  not  known  my  father  was 
a good  man  she  would  not  have  marrie<l 
him,  would  she?” 

No,”  said  Carlyle,  turning  his  head 
awa.v.  “ No,  of  course  not.” 

He  straightened  suddenl.y.  “ I think 
we  ouglit  to  be  going  back  to  the  hotel,” 
he  said.  The  loathsome  story  in  the 
cliild’s  innocent  mouth  was  unendurable. 

I want  to  see  how  my  little  Thistle- 
down is  getting  along.” 

Dominick  turned  willingly.  “ I want 
to  see  her  too,”  he  said,  “ if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

As  evening  fell,  a pardonable  band 
of  musicians  filled  the  pavilion,  and 
rendered  Sousa’s  marches  with  a pecul- 
iar Mexican  interpretation  that  was  in- 
teresting if  not  familiar.  In  the 
warm  darkness  the  lights  in  the  trees 
shone  bravely  down  on  the  constantly 
moving  figures. 

Dominick,  with  the  little  hand  of 
Thistledown  clasped  protectingly  in  his 
own,  which  was  but  a little  larger,  hR<l 
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carefully  escorted  her  across  the  rough- 
paved  street  to  a place  where  they  might 
stand  and  watch  the  i)eople.  They  were 
standing  with  their  backs  to  Carlyle  as 
he  stood  smoking  an  after-dinner  cigar, 
but  he  could  not  help  but  appreciate  the 
quaintness  of  their  baby  charm,  for  all 
that  their  delightful  little  faces  were 
turned  away. 

It  was  long  past  Miss  Thistledown’s 
bedtime,  but  he  had  found  it  best  in  that 
climate  to  let  her  sleep  through  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  allow  her  to  be  out- 
of-doors  in  the  cooler  hours.  He  was 
pleased  that  she  had  made  so  trustworthy 
a friend  in  this  little  boy.  But  it  made 
him  realize  rather  more  poignantly  than 
ever  that  he  was  very  lonely,  and  he 
wondered  if  Madame  Troisclairs  would 
not  be  also,  since  his  small  honey 
bunch  of  love  ” had  carried  off  the  young 
man.  He  looked  about  on  the  veran- 
da and  saw  that  she  too  was  watching 
the  children. 

After  a moment’s  hesitation  he  let  his 
cigar  fall  and  ground  out  its  fire  beneath 
his  heel.  In  this  land  of  the  barefoot 
woman  one  could  not  be  too  careful. 
He  turned  and  went  toward  her. 

You  will  be  frank  enough  to  tell  me 
if  you  prefer  to  be  alone  ?”  he  said. 

There  was  a gravity  in  her  shadowy 
eyes  as  she  lifted  them  to  his  face  that 
was  not  displeasure.  I should  be  very 
glad  to  talk  to  you,”  she  said.  ^^But 
you  need  not  have  thrown  away  your 
cigar.”  She  was  quite  unconscious  of 
admitting  that  she  had  been  watching 
him.  ‘‘  I was  thinking  that  I would  like 
to  walk  up  on  the  hill  and  see  the  moon- 
light in  the  valley.  It  is  a wonderful 
view.  Would  you  care  to  go?  Dominick 
and  I go  there  quite  often.” 

He  made  eager  acquiescence. 

“Will  you,  then,  call  Dominick?” 
she  said. 

Carlyle  raised  his  voice  and  called, 
and  the  boy  turned.  Child  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  analyze  the  pleasure  he  felt 
in  hearing  his  name  in  the  tones  of  a 
man’s  voice.  But  his  mother  had  seen 
the  eagerness,  and  she  had  understood. 
With  the  hand  of  the  girl  still  close  in 
his  own,  he  came  slowly  toward  them, 
watching  her  little  feet  balance  them- 
selves on  the  big  cobbles.  As  they  neared 
the  portales  he  looked  up  at  the  man. 
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“ Oh,  must  she  go  in  ?”  he  asked, 
imploringly. 

“ No,”  said  Carlyle.  “ Not  quite  yet. 
We  are  going  to  get  your  view  on  the 
hill.  You  can  lead  on,  with  Thistledown, 
and  go  slowly.  Warm  enough,  petkin? 
When  you  are  tired  I will  carry  you.” 

“ It  isn’t  far,”  said  Dominick,  stoutly. 
“ It’s  more  the  paving-stones  that  trouble 
her.  Her  feet  aren’t  big  enough  to  keep 
on  top,  and  they  keep  slipping  down  in 
between.”  He  laughed,  and  looked  at  her 
as  if  she  were  an  amazing  thing.  She 
shook  her  hair  back  from  her  pretty  face 
and  laughed  too,  clinging  to  his  hand. 

“ I haven’t  had  an  opportunity,”  said 
Carlyle,  as  they  started  forward,  “ to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  little 
girl.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  bring 
her  here,  although  I doubted  it  until 
you  came  to  my  rescue.  Her  pulse  Is 
normal  to-night.” 

“ There  is  half  a mile’s  difference  in 
altitude  between  this  and  Mexico  City,” 
said  Madame  Troisclairs.  “Really,  when 
one  gets  into  regions  where  they  measure 
altitudes  by  miles!” 

She  was  silent  for  a moment  as  they 
left  the  street  for  a smoother  earthen 
path,  watching  the  two  little  figures  be- 
fore them  in  the  white  moonlight.  When 
she  spoke  again  it  was  more  to  herself 
than  to  him : 

“ It  pleases  me  to  see  how  instinctively 
my  boy  feels  the  responsibility  of  her 
companionship.  He  has  never  been  with 
children  very  much.  It  is  quite  his  own 
doing.  And,  as  I said,  it  makes  me  happy 
to  see  it.  A human  soul  is  such  an  un- 
certain quantity,  such  a combination  of 
inheritances  and  infiuences!  Sometimes 
it  terrified  me  to  think  what  i)otentiali- 
ties  lay  dormant  in  the  little  man.  One 
never  can  tell  what  unpleasant  ancestor 
is  going  to  crop  out,”  she  finished,  more 
lightly.  This  was  the  spectre  that  had 
dogged  her  in  every  hour  of  her  mother- 
hood— she  did  not  even  wish  their  names 
to  be  spelled  alike,  he  remembered! 

“ I think  you  have  less  cause  for 
alarm  than  any  mother  I ever  saw!”  he 
returned,  with  a pleasant  emphasis.  “It 
does  not  require  a long  acquaintance 
with  Dominick  to  convince  one  that  you 
should  possess  your  soul  in  peace.” 

“ Thank  you,”  she  said.  She  had  suf- 
fered agonies,  he  told  himself.  “ I am 
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afraid  I give  you  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  the  family  1”  she  added. 

‘^Oh  no!”  he  replied.  “I  know  the 
feeling.  I am  sincerely  attached  to  my 
own  people,  and  I wish  there  were  more 
of  them.  But  as  for  Thistledown  taking 
after  them  to  any  alarming  degree — 1” 

Upon  the  hill  the  children  waited  for 
them.  As  he  stood  beside  her  he  seemed 
to  be  holding  converse  with  her.  She 
was  wholly  a stranger,  yet  as  they  stood 
together  watching  the  nocturnal  splendor 
of  the  Sleeping  Woman  in  White,  he 
felt  her  as  palpably  draw  nearer  to  him 
as  if  their  hands  had  slowly  gone  out 
toward  one  another  and  met  and  twisted 
into  a locking  clasp. 

“And  God  saw  the  earth  that  it  was 
good,”  said  Carlyle,  softly.  “ How  im- 
possible it  is,  on  such  a night,  not  to  be- 
lieve that  He  deliberately  planned  it  and 
made  it  with  His  hands,  like  a happy 
child  playing  in  the  sand.  We  know  as 
little  of  what  there  is  above  us  as — as 
the  people  in  this  house  here  on  the  hill 
below  us  know  that  we  are  here.  It  is 
all  in  a roof,  you  see!” 

The  boy  laugh  of  Dominick  rang  out 
softly.  “ That  is  an  empty  house  I” 
he  said. 

A curious  hush  fell  upon  them  all. 
Then  the  little  girl  leaned  over  the  wall 
that  flanked  the  road  and  peered  down. 

“ Doesn’t  nobody  live  in  it  ?”  she  asked, 
her  fair  curls  swinging  down  to  hide  her 
moonlit  cheeks. 

Dominick  laughed  again.  “ If  it  is  an 
empty  house,”  he  said,  “ of  course  no- 
body lives  in  it.” 

“'Ah,  that  does  not  follow  always!” 
said  Cr6puscule  Troisclairs. 

The  placid  days  went  by,  adding  them- 
selves in  weeks,  and  still  he  did  not  go. 
Their  walks,  their  desultory  conversa- 
tions were  all  that  occupied  the  days, 
and  he  remained.  In  every  gesture,  in 
every  word,  he  found  himself  growing  to 
love  her  more  deeply,  and  to  know  her 
and  to  love  her  had  become  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  his  life. 

He  would  dress  in  the  morning  and 
come  down  to  wait  in  a fever  of  impa- 
tience for  her  appearance.  He  would 
walk  up  and  down,  smoking  viciously,  his 
brows  frowning  and  his  nerves  tense. 
And  then  she  would  step  out  from  the 
patio,  and  with  a great  sigh  of  relief 


all  strain  would  be  over — his  forehead 
would  smooth,  his  mouth  would  smile, 
and  the  hands  in  his  pockets  would  un- 
clendi  and  relax.  All  morning  he  would 
be  with  her,  watching  her  face.  He  had 
almost  forgotten  the  children,  beloved 
as  they  were,  in  his  absorbing  devotion. 
He  knew  vagruely  that  they  had  become 
great  chums,  that  they  were  insepara- 
ble and  quite  happy,  and  that  he  could 
give  himself  quite  undividedly  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  lovely  face  of 
Crepuscule  Troisclairs. 

It  was  commonly  supposed  that  the 
hours  of  noon  were  of  a radiance  unen- 
durable. He  found  them  shadowed  by  a 
dull  gloom. 

But  then  about  four  o’clock  she  would 
come  back  to  him — ah,  the  happiness  of 
that  moment!  He  would  meet  the  ra- 
diance of  her  eyes  and  let  it  sink  into 
his  heart.  Her  voice,  the  way  she  moved, 
the  things  she  thought,  the  words  in 
which  she  told  them,  the  mere  wonder- 
fact  of  her  living — he  would  find  himself 
incoherently  rehearsing  the  reasons  he 
had  found  for  loving  her. 

After  dinner  they  would  sit  in  the 
great  chairs  and  watch  the  moonlight 
and  the  lovers.  Dominick  and  Thistle- 
down, sitting  at  their  feet,  would  murmur 
softly  of  their  childish  lives,  while  their 
allowance  of  duloe  found  its  way  impar- 
tially into  their  sweet  mouths. 

Carlyle  knew  it  could  not  last.  The 
time  when  it  should  cease  was  coming 
very  close  indeed — so  close  that  he  dread- 
ed the  mails.  Every  time  she  left  him 
he  would  look  after  her  with  an  agony 
in  his  eyes — ^before  she  came  back  again 
the  very  hour  for  his  departure  might 
be  set. 

And  she  had  grown  so  much  more 
lovely  since  the  first  day.  Soft  as  her 
voice  had  been,  he  would  swear  it  had 
become  sweeter,  more  tender.  There 
was  a look  in  her  eyes,  a lure  in  her  lips, 
that  made  him  catch  his  breath  when  he 
stood  near  her  and  hunger  for  her  when 
he  stood  afar. 

It  came  at  last.  The  little  Aztec  bird 
sang,  “ Ixi-ixi-hiutxi-hautl,”  without  even 
a catch  of  the  breath.  The  Pierrots 
rolled  their  cigarettes,  the  women  trudged 
on  in  their  wake,  the  dusty  mules  saun- 
tered by,  beating  time  with  their  imper- 
sonal ears,  and  the  coffee-colored  chil- 
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dren  played  with  their  chocolate  toes. 
But  the  voice  had  spoken,  and  for  Carlyle 
all  things  were  bitterly  different. 

Dominick  came  out  first  and  greeted 
him.  Thistledown,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  ground  after  the  manner  of  her  kind, 
rose  and  faced  him.  The  mere  fact  of 
the  importance  of  her  news  robbed  it  for 
the  moment  of  its  sting. 

We  got  to  go  away,”  she  said. 

To  go  away  ?”  repeated  Dominick. 
His  step  faltered  and  he  flung  a look  at 
Carlyle.  The  little  creature  nodded,  her 
soft  hair  bobbing  to  and  fro.  ‘^We  got 
to  go  away  to-morrow,  early.”  She  added 
the  word  as  if  it  made  matters  much 
worse,  as  indeed  it  did.  ‘^We  got  to 
take  the  train  back  to  the  place  where 
my  living  part  bumps,  and  then  we  got 
to  go  home  to  New  York.  And  we^ll  nev- 
er see  you  again,”  she  added,  being  of  the 
sex  that  turns  the  knife  in  the  wound. 

Dominick  looked  at  her  a moment  in 
silence,  then  turned  to  her  father,  as  if, 
man  to  man,  things  might  be  made  more 
bearable.  ‘‘  Are  you  going  away  to- 
morrow— early?”  he  asked. 

We  are,”  said  Carlyle,  heavily.  He 
could  not  seem  to  say  more. 

You  and — and  Thistledown  ?” 

Carlyle  nodded.  He  leaned  back 
against  the  pillar  of  the  portales  and 
drew  a deep  breath  as  if  something  hurt 
him.  The  three  remained  silent,  staring 
at  one  another. 

It  was  to  them,  as  they  then  stood,  that 
Crepuscule  Troisclairs  came  out.  She 
had  gone  for  a scarf,  and  came  out  twist- 
ing it  around  her  beautiful  hair.  When 
she  saw  them  she  stopped  short.  Her 
hands,  uplifted,  did  not  fall.  She  looked 
at  them  each  in  turn,  but  her  eyes  came 
back  in  the  end  to  Carlyle.  ‘‘  What  is 
it?  What  is  the  matter?”  she  said. 

The  boy^s  stoicism  gave  way  under  the 
gentleness  of  the  voice.  He  caught  at 
lier  imploringly.  They  are  going  away,” 
he  cried ; they  are  going  away.” 

Her  eyes  remained  one  long  instant  on 
Carlyle’s,  and  then  became  invisible  as 
slie  bent  over  the  boy.  She  bent  over 
him,  indeed,  so  solicitously  that  her  whole 
face  was  hidden  from  the  others.  Then 
with  a swing  of  her  strong  arms  she 
lifted  him  up  to  her  breast  and  kissed 
him.  But  everybody  goes  away  I”  she 
said,  lightly.  ‘^We  will  go  away  too — 


shall  we  not  ? And  who  will  be  sorry 
for  that?”  She  actually  smiled  at  him, 
but  he  had  seen  her  smile  that  way  before, 
the  day  she  had  broken  her  wrist. 

You  do  not  want  them  to  go,  either!” 
he  said. 

She  laid  her  graceful  hand  about  his 
splendid  little  head.  do  not  indeed, 
my  dear  one,”  she  said,  slowly.  “ But 
so  it  goes.” 

The  lad,  for  the  first  time  in  all  Car- 
lyle’s knowledge  of  him  discourteous, 
flung  away  from  her  and  ran  into  the 
shadows.  The  little  girl  looked  after 
him  furtively. 

Madame  Troisclairs  laughed,  or  thought 
she  did,  and  sat  down.  ‘‘When  are  you 
going?” 

“ To-morrow  morning — early,”  he  said. 

Oh,  decidedly,  that  “early”  did  make  it 
worse.  Thistledown  leaned  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  “I  had  a despatch  this 
afternoon,”  he  went  on,  heavily.  “ I’ve 
been  expecting  it.” 

The  little  girl  had  crossed  from  Car- 
lyle’s chair  to  the  lady’s.  She  stood  a 
second  watching  their  faces.  Neither  of 
them  was  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  her.  She  manoeuvred  herself  into  the 
shadow  of  the  arches  and  took  a deep 
breath.  Then  noiselessly  she  sped  away 
to  find  poor  Dominick. 

All  about  them  voices  chattered  and 
crooned,  and  suddenly  the  band  struck 
up  their  favorite  martial  music. 

Carlyle  listened  deafly  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  suddenly  got  to  his  feet. 
“Will  you  walk  a little?”  he  asked. 

She  rose,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  besides  sitting  there 
staring  the  dull  future  in  the  face. 

They  set  forward  slowly  under  the  in- 
termittent shade  of  the  trees  down  one 
side  of  the  little  square. 

“ You  are  going  back  there,  I suppose 
— back  to  New  York?”  she  said. 

“ I am  going  back  — to  the  empty 
house,”  he  answered,  quietly. 

They  walked  on  in  silence.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  until  they  had  gone  the 
length  of  their  walk  and  were  returning 
to  the  hotel.  Then  in  the  semi-darkness 
he  spoke  haltingly  to  her. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I went 
away  without  telling  you  this,”  he  said. 

Her  heart  fluttered  suddenly,  but  she 
looked  ahead  of  her. 
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“ I came  down  here,”  went  on  Carlyle, 

a man  with  nothing  in  life  but  a modest 
ambition  and  a lore  for  a little  child. 
I found  you  here,  and  I have  come  to 
love  you  so  much  that  everything  else 
about  me  is  carried  away  in  it,  like 
bridges  in  a flood.  When  I think  what 
it  is  going  to  be,  1 am  as  at  a loss  to 
imagine  it  as  if  I were  picturing  a life 
without  air  in  my  lungs  and  blood  in  my 
veins.  1 simply  do  not  know  what  I am 
going  to  do.  Perhaps  if  you  have  ever 
loved  any  one  very  much  you  will  ap- 
preciate what  I mean.  I think  of  to- 
morrow, a great,  long,  empty  day,  and 
it  turns  me  sick.  I can’t  face  it.  And 
it  is  only  one  of  the  intolerable  file  of 
days,  a line  stretching  out  endlessly, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  each  bat- 
talion. I have  never  been  a coward  be- 
fore. But  now  I am  a craven.  I am 
crying  out.  I can’t  bear  it  I” 

Unconsciously  they  walked  on,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  hotel.  His  eyes  beheld 
it  as  the  end  of  all  things.  She  would 
go  in  at  the  doorway,  and  he  should 
never  see  her  again. 

If  you  will  think  of  me  kindly  now 
and  then  during  those  future  days,  I will 
try  to  be  worthy  of  it.  Think  of  me 
as  you  know  me  here,  not  as  the  man 
living  in  the  empty  house.  I don’t  want 
you  to  pity  me.  Just  think  of  me  now 
and  then,  that  I was  here  happy  beyond 
all  dreams  in  the  mere  privilege  of  being 
near  you,  and  that  somewhere  I am  going 
on  with  my  life  loving  you,  loving  you.” 

His  voice  fell  and  trembled.  They 
walked  on  in  silence.  She  could  not  have 
spoken,  and  he  said  nothing.  The  arches 
of  the  portales  yawned  before  them  and 
he  came  to  a stand.  With  his  head  bared 
and  bent  he  stood  aside,  and  she  passed 
him  and  went  within.  She  did  not  say 
good-by,  and  he  was  rather  glad  of  that. 
But  he  stood  motionless  where  she  had 
left  him,  staring  into  the  patio. 

She  had  indeed  gone  very  quickly.  At 
the  very  last,  when  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  speak  to  him,  a sudden  panic  of 
tears  had  seized  her,  and  she  had  hur- 
ried to  her  room  to  be  alone.  But  when 
her  boy  came  in  half  an  hour  later  he 
found  her  walking  to  and  fro,  with  an 
almost  unnatural  calm  upon  her. 

If  the  calm  had  not  been  so  hard  to 
maintain,  she  might  have  had  more  at- 


tention to  bestow  upon  him  and  have 
perceived  that  his  own  mood  was  un- 
natural. For,  althotigh  he  had  just  said 
good-night  to  his  friends  and  good-by, 
there  was  a starlike  radiance  upon  him. 
She  might  have  noticed  a certain  oddity 
in  his  way  of  bidding  her  good-night,  as 
if  they  were  never  to  meet  again.  She 
held  him  close  as  she  kissed  him,  loving 
the  babyish  warmth  of  his  nearness.  If 
his  heart  smote  him  in  the  moment,  he 
heroically  gave  no  sign,  but  cling  to 
her  he  did,  in  a very  passion  of  adora- 
tion, and  slipped  at  last  from  her  hold 
to  fling  himself  into  his  bed.  Both  of 
them  had  forgotten  the  usual  formality 
of  his  little  prayers.  She  stood  a long 
while  in  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
deserted  plaza — for,  oddly  enough,  these 
people  who  sleep  all  day  go  early  to  bed 
at  night, — and  the  soft  silk  of  her  room 
gown  flowed  languidly  afloat  on  the  faint 
evening  breeze. 

The  moon  had  set  and  the  dark  fallen, 
and  indeed  the  sun,  that  ^^male  of  the 
female  earth,”  was  all  but  springing  in 
this  earth  as  in  his  bed  prepared,”  whsi 
at  last  she  turned  her  face  upon  her  pil- 
lows and  fell  asleep.  And  so  impatient 
and  engrossing  was  this  sleep  deferred 
that  it  laid  a most  compelling  hold  upon 
her,  and  as  the  early  morning  wore  on 
toward  fulness  she  did  not  hear  a light 
tap  at  her  door,  nor  yet  a louder  one, 
nor  until  a more  imperative  knock  sound- 
ed upon  the  panels  did  she  arouse  herself 
to  answer  the  summons.  Then,  answer- 
ing she  knew  nut  whom  and  expect- 
ing she  knew  not  what,  she  jumped 
up,  flinging  her  gown  ujwn  her,  and  cafrt- 
ing  one  swift,  uncomprehending  look  at 
her  boy’s  empty  bed. 

As  she  opened  the  door  she  pushed 
back  her  soft,  riotous  hair  with  both 
hands,  but  for  all  that  it  fell  in  a heavy, 
shadowy  mass  about  her  bewildered  face, 
that  looked  so  childish  with  its  dream? 
but  half  dispelled. 

Carlyle  was  standing  in  the  hal^. 
looking  away.  I beg  your  pardon 
for  disturbing  you,”  he  said. 
Dominick  there?” 

She  turned,  although  she  knew  his  bed 
was  empty,  and  turned  back.  For  an 
instant  Carlyle’s  eyes  were  upon  her. 
Then  he  caught  his  breath  and  looked 
away  again. 
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‘‘  He  is  not  here,”  she  said. 

thought  so.”  He  made  a curious 
little  movement  with  his  hands.  I 
woke  early,  to  make  our  early  start,  but 
Thistledown  was  gone.  A man  outside 
told  me  he  had  seen  do8  ninos  going 
down  the  street  about  an  hour  earlier, 
and  I thought  they  had  made  a compact 
to  rise  early  and  play  together  one  last 
time.  But  another  hour  has  gone  and 
they  have  not  come  back.” 

Her  face  was  alert  and  grave  with 
anxiety.  ^^Will  you  wait  for  me?”  she 
said. 

He  bowed  and  went  away,  without 
trusting  himself  to  look  at  her  again. 

He  was  so  concerned  for  the  little 
wanderers  that  he  could  not  solace  him- 
self with  a cigar,  but  stood  under  the 
portales  waiting  for  her. 

One  thing  was  certain,  they  could  not 
have  gone  far.  In  one  hour  those  little 
childish  feet  could  not  have  covered  much 
ground,  and  provided  they  went  un- 
molested, they  would  be  found  before 
long.  He  could  not  help  it  that  the 
thought  of  losing  the  chance  to  get  away 
that  morning  was  very  sweet  to  him, 
and  yet  he  felt  a certain  inability  to 
face  these  new  hours  with  her.  He  had 
told  her  the  night  before  that  he  loved 
her,  and  he  knew  it  was  much  better 
that  he  should  not  put  her  to  the  pain 
of  seeing  him  again.  Yet  unreasonable 
as  it  might  be,  he  craved  her  nearness, 
and  but  for  the  anxiety  gnawing  at  his 
heart  would  have  been  inconsistently  glad 
of  the  few  hours^  reprieve. 

But  there  was  the  anxiety,  eating  him 
alive,  as  he  waited  for  her.  "Unmolest- 
ed!” He  had  never  met  with  treachery 
here  in  these  parts,  but  there  were  un- 
scrupulous souls  everywhere  on  this  poor, 
fair  earth — and  the  two  children  of  two 
rich  Americans,  as  they  were  by  com- 
parison to  the  penniless  wretches  that 
abounded  in  the  country  thereabout — He 
broke  off  and  took  another  tortured  turn 
of  the  veranda. 

Coming  back  to  his  stand  before  the 
door,  he  met  her  coming  out.  Without 
a word  she  fell  into  step  beside  his  rapid 
stride,  going  over  the  very  ground  they 
had  gone  together  the  evening  before, 
down  one  side  of  the  little  piazza. 

" The  hotnhre  said  they  took  this  way," 
was  the  only  word  he  spoke  to  her. 


The  town  was  waking  and  the  sleepy- 
eyed  people  spilling  out  into  the  street, 
as  if  the  houses  were  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate their  numbers,  as  indeed  they 
were.  Their  inquiries  to  right  and  left 
brought  no  results,  and  their  distracted, 
half-systematic  scouring  of  that  end  of 
the  village  consumed  the  better  part  of 
the  morning.  He  made  her  drink  wine 
and  water  at  a little  roadside  pulque-shop, 
and  found  fresh  fruit  for  her  and  insisted 
that  she  eat  it.  Little  relish  as  she 
found  in  doing  it,  there  was  a deep, 
sweet  happiness  in  the  obedience  she 
accorded  him. 

As  their  anxiety  deei)ened,  they  were 
drawn  together  by  its  common  strength, 
and  the  failure  of  their  efforts  flung  them 
upon  each  other  in  mutual  dependence. 

They  had  secured  a carriage  now, 
though  the  exigencies  of  the  search  kept 
them  more  out  of  it  than  in  it,  and  she 
was  growing  weary,  he  could  see,  and  yet 
neither  could  she  rest  nor  could  he  sug- 
gest it.  All  the  grisly  thoughts  that  had 
unavoidably  come  to  them  they  each 
suppressed  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
since  what  one  lost  the  other  must 
also  lose. 

It  was  well  toward  noon  when  they  had 
ransacked  every  nook  of  that  end  of  the 
town.  He  put  her  into  the  carriage  and 
stood  wiping  his  forehead  with  his  hand- 
kerchief and  trying  to  conquer  an  ache 
in  his  throat  that  made  it  hard  for  him 
to  breathe.  Visions  of  the  little  golden- 
haired  baby,  who  had  never  known  any- 
thing but  love  and  gentleness,  facing  her 
first  cruelty  with  as  much  of  wonder  as 
of  tears  in  her  sweet,  trustful  eyes,  made 
his  hands  tremble. 

Madame  Troisclairs,  her  pale  face  set 
with  an  agony,  watched  him.  "Where 
now?”  she  said.  Her  voice  came  with 
difficulty,  and  trembled  as  if  in  weariness 
of  the  effort. 

" I do  not  know,”  he  said.  " The  other 
part  of  the  town,  I suppose.” 

Suddenly  he  jerked  up  his  head  and 
his  lips  parted.  She  saw  it,  and  then 
as  suddenly  understood. 

" The  empty  house !”  she  cried,  lean- 
ing forward. 

It  seemed  a long  way  back  through 
the  rough,  badly  paved  little  thorough- 
fare, for  they  were  both  alight  with  a 
new  and  reasonable  hope.  To  have  no 
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objective  point  in  their  search  had  been 
horrible,  to  feel  when  they  turned  to  the 
left  that  they  should  perhaps  have  gone 
to  the  right.  But  now  their  impatience 
mounted  into  a fever,  and  they  sat  rigid, 
anticipating  the  distance  with  their  eyes. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  they  turned  and 
drove  westward,  and  the  road  they  had 
walked  together  that  first  night  was 
visible  as  a streak  of  brown  across 
the  green  of  the  hillside  beneath  which 
they  rode. 

She  pointed  with  a shaking  finger  to- 
ward a little  adobe  house  set  in  a ruined 
garden,  a little  apart  from  a group  of 
the  same  quality  of  dwellings  farther 
down. 

Carlyle  called  a sharp  word  to  the 
cochero,  who  stopped  the  galloping  mules 
and  turned  on  his  seat  to  see  what  the 
senor  wanted.  But  the  senor  was  help- 
ing the  senora  to  dismount,  and  had  no 
further  word  to  say. 

He  kept  her  hand,  for  the  way  was 
steep  up  the  hillside,  and  yet  she  held 
her  place  bravely.  Her  gown  was  torn, 
but  she  merely  drew  it  ruthlessly  away 
from  detaining  branches  and  struggled 
on  beside  him.  The  hot  sun  of  midday 
poured  down  upon  them  and  drank  up 
the  breath  that  should  have  reached 
their  lungs. 

Panting  and  yet  pale,  she  reached  the 
spot  where  the  untended  garden  had 
once  been  built  out  in  a rude  sort  of  ter- 
race, and  throwing  up  her  head,  drew  one 
sigh.  Then  swiftly,  silently,  she  hur- 
ried forward,  across  the  tangle  of  weeds, 
to  where  a collection  of  broken  earthen 
jars  were  grouped  about  the  open  door- 
way of  the  disused  house. 

He  was  lK*side  her  when  she  paused  at 
the  threshold,  and  as  the  slender  weight 
of  her  swung  to  one  side,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  held  her  near  the  heart 
that  was  so  wholly  hers. 

She  was  worn  with  the  strain  of  the 
frantic  search,  and  the  revulsion  of  relief 
had  made  her  suddenly  aware  of  it.  For 
the  children  were  within. 

Seated  on  a battered  bench  was  Mis- 
tress Thistledown,  her  little  feet  straight 
out  before  her  and  her  two  hands  clasp- 
ing a blue  glass  mug  of  what  appeared 
through  that  disfiguring  medium  to  be 
milk.  Kneeling  on  the  earthen  floor  in 
front  of  her  and  holding  a piece  of  Mex- 


ican bread  was  Dominick.  So  intent  were 
they  upon  one  another,  and  so  unutter- 
able was  the  relief  of  the  two  watchers 
at  the  door,  that  for  some  moments  the 
situation  remained  unchanged. 

Then  the  little  girl  lifted  the  glass 
toward  her  lips,  and,  raising  her  eyes  at 
the  same  time,  beheld  the  familiar  faces 
in  the  doorway.  With  a little  cry  she 
paused,  and  Dominick  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  turned  about.  And  there  was  a 
strange  childish  parody  of  despair  in  the 
way  he  glanced  back  at  the  child  ami 
from  her  to  them  again,  and  let  his  hands 
hang  laxly  at  his  sides. 

Madame  Troisclairs  had  entered,  and 
Carlyle  was  not  far  behind  her.  Thistle- 
down put  the  blue  glass  mug  down  on 
the  settle  and  altered  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  by  wriggling  down  from  her 
uncomfortable  seat,  hurling  herself  into 
the  woman^s  arms,  and  bursting  into 
tears.  As  his  mother  bent  over  her 
tenderly,  Dominick  stood  regarding 
them,  and  then — for  Carlyle  made  no 
move — ^turned  steadily  about  and  faced 
the  man. 

“It  was  not  Thistledown’s  fault,”  he 
said,  bravely,  though  his  lips  quivered. 
“ It  was  my  own  idea,  and  I begged  her 
so  hard  that  she  gave  in  at  last.  I am 
very  sorry — not  for  what  I did,  but  be- 
cause I am  afraid  I have  made  her  and 
you  and  mother  unhappy.”  There  was 
a large,  clear  frankness  in  his  eyes  that 
Carlyle  recognized  as  manliness,  and 
made  him  love  the  boy.  “I  dare  say  I 
did  very  wrong  in  getting  her  to  run 
away,  but  indeed,  sir” — ^his  voice  broke 
and  his  little  hands  twisted  in  his  pockets 
— “I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her 
going  away  forever,  and  so  I just  had 
to  do  it.” 

Carlyle  suppressed  a longing  to  put 
his  arms  around  him,  and  held  out  his 
hand  man  fashion.  “It’s  all  right, 
Dominick,”  he  said,  a bit  huskily.  “I 
think  I understand.” 

Dominick  took  the  hand  and  left  his 
own  within  it,  for  he  was,  after  all,  a 
very  little  boy. 

Thistledown  had  overcome  her  sobs 
and  was  nestled  in  the  kneeling  wom- 
an’s arms.  There  was  a tear  or  two  upon 
the  cheeks  of  the  lady  as  well,  though 
whether  they  were  her  own  or  whether 
they  were  the  child’s,  who  could  say? 
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Dominick  swallowed  a lump  in  his 
throat.  “I  thought  I could  manage  to 
take  care  of  her,”  he  said,  but  the  bread 
that  I got  wasn’t  very  good,  and  the  glass 
was  blue.  I suppose  she  wouldn’t  have 
been  very  happy,  after  all.”  He  looked 
away  and  set  his  lips.  Yet  I can’t  even 
now  bear  to  think  of  your  taking  her 
away.  And  I don’t  know  how  I am  go- 
ing to  live  without  her.” 

I don’t  know  how  I am  going  to  live 
without  her,”  repeated  the  man,  softly, 
but  his  eyes  were  on  the  kneeling  wom- 
an. She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him  swiftly,  and  the  color  in  her  face 
was  exquisite. 

You  see,  I have  grown  to  love  her  so 
much,”  said  the  boy. 

‘‘  I have  grown  to  love  her  so  much,” 
said  the  man. 

The  eyes  of  Cr6puscule  Troisclairs 
dropped  again  upon  the  little  figure  that 
she  held  so  tenderly. 

‘^Must  you  go  away?”  cried  Dominick, 
suddenly,  in  a fierce  desperation.  The 
man  drew  him  nearer  and  said  nothing. 
He  was  watching,  breathlessly  watching 
the  rose-red  color  in  the  woman’s  face. 

I suppose  you  must,”  said  Dominick, 
in  the  silence.  ‘‘But  now  that  you  have 


found  us — couldn’t  we  go  with  you?  I 
mean  mother  and  I.” 

“ You  must  ask  her  that,”  said  Carlyle, 
slowly,  and  his  voice  stuck  in  his  throat. 
He  drew  the  boy  closer  still,  pressed 
him  against  his  side,  but  his  eyes  never 
left  the  lovely  face  bending  with  down- 
cast eyes  over  the  golden  head  of  his 
little  girl. 

“Mother,”  said  Dominick. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  lids  flut- 
tered as  if  she  had  heard. 

“Mother,”  he  repeated,  “couldn’t  we 
go  with  them  ? Couldn’t  we  arrange 
somehow  to  live  together?  Couldn’t  we, 
Mr.  Carlyle?” 

“If  she  says  yes — ” said  the  man,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

“Mother!”  said  the  boy.  “Oh, 
mother  I” 

Cr^puscule  Troisclairs  bent  lower  over 
the  fair  little  head  in  silence,  her  chedc 
showing  crimson  against  the  fluffy  hair. 
Then  with  a movement  he  well  remem- 
bered she  gathered  the  little  creature  in 
her  arms  and  came  to  them,  her  eyes 
shining  and  her  lips  quivering  with  a 
smile.  She  held  out  the  child  toward 
him.  But  he  put  his  arms  about  them 
both  and  held  them  so. 
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I PONDER  all  about  her,  what  it  means 

To  make  her  love  me — she  was  but  a maid 
Who  played  among  her  flowers  amid  scenes 
Of  youthful  joyousness;  her  beauty  stayed 

My  steps  beside  her,  and  my  soul  i)erceived 
She  was  the  maid  in  all  the  world  for  me. 

I spoke  to  her,  and  trusting  she  believed. 

With  childlike  honor  met  my  honesty. 

And  now,  half-woman,  waking  from  white  dreams, 
Her  soul  meets  mine — and  my  emprise  is  plain : 
To  guard  forever  sacred  what  raeseems 
Is  still  half  child  in  her  and  must  remain. 
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Shakespeare  does  not  often  let 

you  see  what  he  thinks  of  his  own 
characters.  Amongst  the  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  who  pass  across  his 
stage  he  has  no  favorites,  no  petSy  no 
aversions.  Even  if  we  set  out  to  read 
Shakespeare  with  the  avowed  object  of 
discovering  favorites  among  his  dramat- 
ic children,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  any.  During  one  act  we  think  this 
or  that  character  was  after  Shakespeare’s 
own  heart,  but  in  the  next  we  g^row  more 
doubtful,  and  finally  give  up  the  pursuit 
and  try  another  play.  And  if  we  hoped 
to  reconstruct  Shakespeare’s  own  charac- 
ter from  sympathies  and  tastes  collected 
from  his  characters,  we  should  reap  a 
small  harvest  indeed.  If  we  did  reach 
any  definite  conclusion,  if  we  did  re- 
create Shakespeare’s  character  from  these 
supposed  indications,  it  would  be  made 
in  our  own  image,  not  in  Shakespeare’s. 
This  is  simply  the  proof  of  his  greatness 
as  an  artist.  He  was  able  to  see  things 
other  than  from  his  own  point  of  view; 
he  could  imagine  men  and  women  with- 
out reference  to  himself.  He  was  able, 
to  use  a colloquialism,  to  stand  outside 
himself.  This  is  said  of  many  men  and 
many  artists,  but  it  is  very  seldom  said 
truly.  The  so-called  creations  of  the  vast 
majority  of  artists  are  nothing  but  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  themselves;  and  very 
often  it  is  this  very  thing,  and  nothing 
else,  which  makes  the  interest  and  value 
of  their  work.  But  the  novelist  or  drama- 
tist of  whom  this  is  true  cannot  be  put 
in  the  first  or  even  the  second  rank  in 
his  art.  Indeed,  it  probably  means  that 
he  has  mistaken  his  art  and  some  other 
would  have  been  to  him  a much  happier 
medium.  It  is  not  so  grave  a defect  in 
a novelist  as  in  a dramatist;  for  the 
novelist  is  able,  without  destroying  his 
scheme,  to  introduce  himself  as  part  of 
his  ovm  company.  But  it  is  surely  ab- 
solutely fatal  to  drama.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  dramatists  by  calling  amongst 


us  now  whose  work  is  vitiated  all  through 
by  this  defect.  You  can  never  think  of 
the  play  or  the  parts  apart  from  the  play- 
wright; in  other  words,  you  are  not  see- 
ing a play  at  all — ^you  are  bearing  a 
monologue  or  reading  an  essay  expressed 
in  a painfully  unhappy  form.  Striking 
thoughts,  brilliant  ideas,  curious  senti- 
ments are  poured  forth,  and  for  them 
the  play  is  worth  seeing;  but  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  characters  and  plot  are 
a nuisance,  coming  between  you  and  the 
real  thing  to  be  enjoyed.  And  if  it  is 
difficult  for  an  artist,  impossible  for  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  to  prevent  identi- 
fying himself  with  his  own  characters 
and  showing  you  what  he  thinks  of  them, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
out  of  his  play  his  own  opinions.  If  there 
is  a conflict  of  opinion  in  a play  or  a 
novel,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a hundred 
it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  is  the 
writer  himself.  He  is  not  more  able  to 
keep  his  views  to  himself  than  are  most 
judges  during  the  course  of  an  action 
they  are  trying.  The  advocate  both  in 
the  judge  and  in  the  artist  is  nearly  al- 
ways too  strong.  And  as  the  playw^t 
has  not  a moral,  only  an  artistic,  in- 
centive to  restrain  his  advocacy,  he  is 
usually  quite  unable  to  be  fair  to  the 
side  with  which  he  does  not  agree.  I am 
not  thinking  of  the  deliberate  intention 
to  help  a particular  cause  by  creating 
characters  which  shall  illustrate  it  with 
their  virtues,  while  those  in  opposition 
shall  damn  the  other  side  by  their  black- 
ness; this  is  an  immorality  no  real 
artist  is  capable  of.  But  unconsciously, 
and  often  wholly  against  his  conscious 
wish,  the  artist  throws  his  weight  on  the 
side  with  which  he  sympathizes.  Hence 
historic  novels,  as  they  are  called,  are 
nearly  always  immoral. 

I have  been  tempted  into  this  preamble 
by  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the  story 
of  Coriolanus.  How  many  dramatists 
since  the  world  began  could  have  written 
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a play  turning  largely  on  the  eternal 
strife  between  aristocracy  and  democracy 
without  making  the  play  in  effect  an 
argument  for  one  or  for  the  other?  How 
many  would  have  avoided  making  the 
characters  tell  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the 
other?  Yet  I think  no  one,  after  reading 
CoriolnnuH,  would  pretend  to  say  with 
which  side  was  Shakespeare^s  sympathy. 
I do  not  myself  f(‘el  that  I know  any  more 
about  Shakespeare’s  own  political  lean- 
ings after  reading  the  play  than  I did 
before.  Neither  am  I helped  by  any 
bints  of  affection  for  particular  charac- 
ters. They  are  all  very  true  political 
typ(*s,  and  most  of  them  not  attractive. 
Shakespeare  had  great  insight  into  pol- 
ities; this  is  obvious  all  through.  He 
had  thought  about  them;  he  had  opinions; 
but  the  artist  was  stronger  than  the 
politician.  1 have  sometimes  fancied 
that  I could  trace  a contempt  for  the 
masses,  in  their  inability  and  their 
stupidity  as  shown  in  the  play.  They 
are  haters  of  Marcius  at  first;  then 
they  give  him  their  voices  for  the  con- 
sulship; then  at  a few  most  unconvin- 
cing words  from  Sicinius  and  Brutus, 
the  tribunes,  they  are  for  throwing  him 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  rejoice  in 
his  banishment;  and  again  they  are  for 
lynching  Brutus  Iwcause  he  persuaded 
them  to  banish  Marcius.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peopl(‘’s  case  is  put  very  telling- 
ly in  several  places,  and  a very  ugly  side 
is  shown  of  the  best  of  the  aristocrats, 
Menenius’  seeming  regard  for  the  lower 
classes  is  (‘X])osed  as  sheer  policy,  fear 
disguising  hate.  Tf  the  light  in  which 
the  populace  is  ))resented,  not  in  this 
])lay  alone,  in  atiy  way  shows  Shake- 
spean’s  own  mind,  it  rc'veals  not  a po- 
litical bia<,  but  that  <lisregard,  perhaps 
even  contempt,  f(»r  the  av(u*age  man  as 
a thinking  Ixung,  as  a (‘ontributor  to  the 
coninionweal,  which  is  almost  im|)(issiblc 
lor  a man  of  intellect  to  avoid.  It  is  not 
a ])olitieal  matt('r.  I have  known  more 
tlnni  on(*  dc'tc'rmined  democrat  who  had 
a tine  disregani  for  the  average  man. 
ddiey  did  iiot  know  they  were  guilty  of 
any  inconsi>tency. 

For  the  politi(*al  side  of  his  play  Shake- 
speare sc'cms  simply  to  have  taken  tlu^ 
situation  he  found  at  hand,  and  made 
all  true  to  it.  The  characters  are  marvel- 
lously hon(‘st.  They  are  <*xactly  what 


the  situation  makes  them.  From  some 
points  of  view  it  may  be  unfortunate 
that  the  lines  of  political  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  parties  are  so  hard  and 
fast.  The  matter  of  aristocracy  has  in- 
numerable moods  and  as  many  aspects. 
It  is  shown  in  this  play  under  one  aspect 
only,  an  aspect  which  excludes  the  nobler 
elements  in  this  ancient  quarrel.  One 
result  is  that  not  a single  great  man 
is  “thrown  up”  by  all  this  turmoil;  not 
one  attractive  person.  Either  side  is 
actuated  by  mean,  almost  sordid  motives; 
nothing  is  in  the  grand  style.  Coriolauu.^ 
and  Julius  Cwsar  move  me  in  absolutely 
opposite  ways.  In  Julius  C(vsar  every 
one,  good  or  bad,  is  heroic  (in  the  seu'^^ 
of  the  Greek  (nroviaioQ),  and  the  dic- 
tion throughout  is  supremely  splemlitl. 
The  theme  is  gigantic,  and  the  play  does 
not  fall  below  it.  Coriolnnus  is  perhaps 
more  really  human;  it  certainly  gives  a 
truer  picture  of  political  men  and  polit- 
ical life,  where  things  for  the  most  part 
are  emphatically  not  on  a grand  scale. 
The  difference  between  the  patricians  aiul 
the  populace  is  at  bottom  very  much  the 
same  as  the  barren  party  squabbles 
tween  outs  and  ins.  The  people  hated  th** 
aristocracy  because  they  were  fortunate 
and  in  power;  the  aristocracy  disliked  the 
l)Cople  mainly  from  fear  lest  the  pco])le 
might  drive  them  out  of  power.  As  shown 
ill  this  play  there  were  very  little  “ mer- 
its ” about  the  dispute.  It  was  sheer  self- 
ishness on  each  side:  those  who  were  in 
caring  only  to  keep  the  remainder  out; 
those  who  were  out  caring  only  to  gi^t  in. 
^lutual  fear  with  envy  on  one  side  against 
contcmipt  on  the  other  grew,  as  fear  with- 
niit  respect  usually  does,  into  mutual 
hate.  There  is  hardl.y  a suggestion,  ccr- 
1a inly  no  evidence,  that  either  side 
lieved  its  policy  was  grounded  on  public 
reason.  Neither  side  even  tries  to  estab- 
lish any  such  case.  The  nobles’  plaint  is 
always  that  the  people  tread  on  their  heels 
already,  and  may  any  day  come  up  with 
them  and  have  th(*m  down.  The  people's 
complaint  is  always  that  the  nobles 
“down  them”  and  encroach  on  their 
]K)])ular  privileges.  The  two  trilninc^ 
play  together  the  most  ignoble  part  of  all ; 
forc'ver  urging  the  people  to  disorder  and 
rebellion  in  order  to  enhance  their  own 
personal  authority.  Afraid  openly  in  the 
Senate  to  oppose  Coriolanus’  claim  on 
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the  consulship,  they  go  in  and  out  amongst 
the  people  and  stir  them  up  to  reverse 
the  vote  they  ha<l  given  in  his  favor, 
suggesting  tyrannical  d(‘signs,  which  the 
tribunes  know  to  l)e  a false  ehargt‘.  (Con- 
sistently, when  Rome  lies  paralyzed  with 
fear  of  attack  by  the  army  of  Aufidius 
and  Coriolanus,  Brutus  and  Sicinius 
show  themselves  abject  cowards.  They 
are  more  afraid  than  any.  Still,  in  this 
crowd  of  irrational  self-seeking  partisans 
there  would  be  some  who  took  a quiet, 
reasonable  view  of  the  situation  from 
the  public  standpoint.  Shakespeare  shows 
us  this  group  in  the  two  officers  ” who 
discuss  the  political  situation  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Senators.  The  sane,  sen- 
sible argument  of  these  two  men  puts 
the  case  for  either  side  with  acuteness 
and  moderation.  One  sees  that  there  is 
a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Coriolanus  had  a great  deal  in  his  favor; 
but  if  he  suffered  much  wrong,  he  largely 
brought  it  upon  himself.  More  can  be 
learned  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  from 
the  brief  talk  of  these  quiet,  sensible  men 
than  from  all  the  tirades  of  Marcius  and 
the  tribunes.  Shakespeare  knew  very 
well  that  it  is  not  the  men  at  the  heart 
of  the  hurly-burly  who  can  best  gauge 
the  position. 

They  are  talking  of  the  consular  elec- 
tions. How  many  stand  asks  one 
of  them. 

“ Three,  they  say ; but  ’tis  thought  of 
every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it.” 

That’s  a brave  fellow,”  rejoins  the 
first;  “but  he’s  vengeance  proud,  and 
loves  not  the  common  people.” 

“ Faith,  there  have  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who 
ne’er  loved  them ; and  there  be  many  that 
they  have  loved,  they  know  not  wherefore: 
so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why, 
they  hate  upon  no  better  ground:  there- 
fore, for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care 
whether  they  love  or  hate  him  manifests 
the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  dis- 
position; and  out  of  his  noble  careless- 
ness lets  them  plainly  s('e  ’t." 

“If  he  did  not  eare  whether  he  had 
their  love  or  tio,  he  waved  indifferently 
'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor 
harm:  but  be  seeks  their  hate  with 
greater  devotion  than  they  can  render 
it  him,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that 
may  fully  discover  him  their  opposite. 


Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and 
displeasure  of  the  jwople  is  as  bad  as 
that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them 
for  their  love.” 

“He  hath  des(»rved  worthily  of  his 
country:  and  his  ascent  is  not  by  such 
easy  degrees  as  those  who,  having  been 
supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,  bon- 
neted, without  any  further  deed  to  heave 
them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and 
report:  but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honors 
in  their  eyes  and  his  actions  in  their 
hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent 
and  not  to  confess  so  much  were  a kind 
of  ingrateful  injury;  to  report  otherwise 
were  a malice  that,  giving  itself  the  lie. 
would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from 
every  ear  that  heard  it.” 

And  no  doubt  that  is  how  the  matter 
would  have  ended  but  for  the  interestM 
and  malignant  intervention  of  the  trib- 
unes. Caius  Marcius  had  done  such 
great  things  for  his  country  in  war  that 
the  people  for  very  shame  could  not  refuse 
him  the  consulship,  though  they  gave  it 
with  no  good  grace,  resenting  his  con- 
temptuous altitude,  and  feeling  that  it 
was  not  for  them,  or  from  any  thought 
of  them,  that  he  fought  so  well  again 'it 
the  Volsces. 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs. 

That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  The  one 
affrights  you, 

The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts 
to  you, 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  y<^u 
liares. 

Where  foxes,  geese. 

Such  language  was  not  calculated  to 
make  people  give  their  votes  to  Marciim 
with  any  great  zest,  any  more  than  his 
manner  of  encouraging  them  in  battle 
(according  to  his  mother)  would  give 
them  much  stomach  for  the  fight  or  w^arm 
tlioir  hearts  towards  him  personally: 

“Come  on,  you  cowards!  You  were 
got  in  fear,  though  you  were  l)orn  in 
Romo.” 

C’oriolaniis  has  not  learned  the  meaning 
of  noblesse  oblige. 

There  is  not  a person  in  the  play,  man 
or  woman,  to  speak  for  a very  different 
conception  of  nobility  which,  none  the 
less,  had  its  representatives  in  the  Ro- 
man polity  of  that  period.  AristcK^racy 
may  degenerate  into  an  exclusive  ring 
that  cares  only  for  its  own  interest  and 
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regards  all  without  as  cattle  to  be  worked 
for  the  ring’s  advantage  and  no  integral 
part  of  the  state.  But  this  is  always  a 
degeneracy.  An  aristocracy  is  naturally, 
and  in  history  has  more  often  than  not 
so  comported  itself,  a trustee  for  the 
whole  community,  for  the  poor  and  the 
many  as  much  as  for  the  rich  and  the 
frw.  The  theory  of  aristocracy  is  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  have  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  breeding  and  training 
requisite  for  the  right  understanding  of 
the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  select  few 
to  do  this  for  them  in  the  interest  of  all. 
The  nobles  are  the  fathers  of  the  state, 
which  is  precisely  what  Romans  called 
them.  A good  father  will  not  be  moved 
very  much  by  his  children’s  tastes  or 
opinions;  he  will  not  entrust  them  with 
duties  beyond  their  capacity;  but  he  will 
love  them  more  than  himself,  and  will 
give  his  life  for  their  advantage.  A father 
that  despised  and  insulted  his  children 
because  they  were  feeble,  intellectually 
and  bodily,  compared  with  him,  would  be 
a monster.  Coriolanus  made  a monster 
of  aristocracy.  His  attitude  to  the  pop- 
ulace would  be  more  excusable  in  a 
democracy,  when  it  might  be  said,  usually 
with  much  truth,  that  the  children  were 
ousting  the  pafrin  potrsfas,  being  quite 
unfit  for  its  exercise.  It  is  strange  that 
we  have  no  tyi^e  of  true  aristocracy  in 
this  play;  for  Shakespeare  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  it  in  his  own  day 
and  in  his  own  country. 

So  far  as  Coriolanus  has  any  greatness 
at  all,  he  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  natural 
man,  the  antithesis  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
More  than  any  one  he  recalls  Achilles, 


especially  the  Horatian  version  of  the 
literary  Achilles. 

Impiger,  iraennduft  inexorabiliH,  acer. 

Jura  neget  sibi  nnta,  mhil  non  arroget  armis 

Splendid  in  body;  bold,  brave,  and  fierce 
in  spirit;  self-centred,  despising  others, 
of  uncontrollable  temper,  nourishing  ha- 
tred, and  living  for  revenge.  Wrongerl. 
for  banishment  was  an  excessive  and  un- 
just punishment  for  his  insults  to  the 
people,  which  should  have  been  forgotten 
in  his  prowess  in  his  country’s  defence", 
he  turns  sulky,  like  Achilles,  but,  wor-e 
than  Achillea,  not  only  will  not  help  his 
countrymen,  but  joins  their  bitterest 
enemy  and  seeks  his  country’s  ruin.  Only 
his  mother’s  intercession  on  her  kmvs 
staves  off  the  sack  of  Rome.  He  is  m»t 
hard  enough  to  resist  his  wife’s  and 
mother’s  tears;  but  there  is  not  a trac»} 
of  generosity  or  forgiveness  in  his  yield- 
ing. Coriolanus  dies  in  the  same  swasli- 
buckler  spirit  in  which  he  had  lived, 
wanting  to  fight  Aufidius  and  all  his  re 
lations  at  the  same  moment.  Splendid. 
perhai)s,  but,  on  the  whole,  contemptible: 
on  much  the  same  level  with  those  who 
hounded  him  out  of  Rome.  An  ignoblo 
noble.  The  best  thing — one  really  fine 
thing — about  this  terrible  fire-eater  i>  In'* 
contempt  for  popularity;  he  seems  to 
have  been  less  greedy  of  praise  than 
Achillea.  Yet  he  is  ever  thinking  ot 
himself;  it  was  sheer  wounded  vanity 
which  goaded  him  to  humiliate  his  cour.- 
try  to  his  own  glory.  What  a hero 
this  hero  might  have  been!  What  a 
lesson  he  might  have  taught  the  people 
he  thought  so  much  in  need  of  teaching! 
But  there  was  no  more  magnanimity  in 
him  than  in  them. 


The  Ship 

BY  MARY  LORD 

Like  nn  advcuiturer  to  a distant  world, 
r A dreamer,  who  for  faith  denies  his  ease. 

So  sails  the  ship,  with  glittering  wings  unfurled. 
Borne  on  l)y  unseen  winds  to  unknown  seas. 
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{REMEMBER  those  two  weeks  at 
Treperro  only  as  in  recovery  from 
illness  a person  might  abhorrently 
remember  some  long  fever  dream  which 
was  all  of  an  intolerable  elvish  brightness 
and  of  incessant  laughter  everywhere. 
They  made  a deal  of  me  at  Treperro; 
and  day  by  day  T was  thrust  into  boister- 
ous relations  of  mirth  with  many  species 
of  provincial  gentry,  being  the  while 
half  light-headed  through  my  singular 
knowledge  as  to  how  precariously  Lord 
Frederick  Mulkenan  balanced  himself,  as 
it  were,  upon  a gilded  stepping-stone 
from  infamy  to  oblivion. 

I remember  that  I spent  some  seven 
hours  of  every  day  alone  to  all  intent 
with  Mistress  Diana  Sherley.  There 
w^ould  be  merr>"  people  within  a stone’s 
throw,  it  might  lx*,  about  this  recreation 
or  another,  but  we  seemed  to  watch 
aloofly,  as  royal  persons  do  the  antics 
of  their  hired  comedians,  without  any 
condescension  into  open  interest.  Wc 
were  together;  and  the  jostle  of  earthly 
happenings  might  hope,  at  most,  to  afford 
us  matter  for  incurious  comment. 

But  I remember,  also,  when  on  my 
last  night  at  Treperro,  whilst  we  sat  for 
the  last  time  together,  between  the 
Marchioness  of  Falmouth  and  Lord  St. 
Elwjm,  and  in  our  presence  many  boys 
enacted  Mr.  Marler’s  masque  of  The 
Birth  of  Dionysos,  that  I began  to  speak 
with  an  odd  purpose,  because  my  reason 
was  bedrugged  by  the  beauty  and  the 
purity  of  her,  and  perhaps  a little  by 
the  slow  and  clutching  music  to  whose 
progress  the  nymphs  were  dancing.  I 
remember  that  when  T had  made  an  end 
of  those  harsh  whisperings  she  sat  for  a 
long  while  in  scrupulous  appraisement 
of  the  floor.  The  music  was  so  sweet 
it  seemed  T must  go  mad  unless  she  spoke 
within  the  moment. 

“ You  tell  me  you  are  not  Lord  Fred- 
erick Mulkenan.  ^^ou  tell  me  you  arc 
instead  the  lat(*  Queerrs  servitor,  the 


fellow  that  stole  the  royal  jewels — for 
whom  entire  England  is  searching — ” 
she  began  at  last;  and  still  I could  not 
intercept  those  huge  and  tender  eyes 
whose  purple  made,  somehow,  the  thought 
of  heaven  comprehensible. 

Faith,  I am  indeed  that  widely 
hounded  Lambert  Pierrot.  The  true 
Lord  Frederick  is  the  wounded  rascal 
whose  delirium  we  marvelled  over  only 
last  Tuesday.  Yes,  at  the  door  of  your 
home  I attacked  him,  fought  him — hah, 
but  fairly,  madam! — and  stole  his  bril- 
liant garments  and  with  them  his  papers. 

Then  in  my  desperate  necessity  I dared 
to  masquerade  as  your  betrothed.  For  I 
know  enough  about  dancing  to  estimate 
that  to  dance  upon  air  must  necessarily 
prove  to  everybody  a disgusting  per- 
formance, but  preeminently  so  to  the 
main  actor;  and  two  weeks  of  safety  till 
the  London  Merchant  sailed  I therefore 
valued  at  a perhaps  preposterous  rate. 
To-night,  as  I have  said,  the  ship  lies 
at  anchor  off  Penman.” 

She  observed,  with  a complete  ir- 
relevance, and  without  looking  at  me: 

My  father  was  for  marrying  us  at  once. 

And  you,  you  alone,  proposed  any  delays. 

Yet  as  Sir  Henry  Sherley^s  son-in-law — 
though  married  to  a person  in  herself 
neither  very  witty  nor  very  beautiful — ” 

Queen  Venus,  madam,  may  have 
spoken  thus  to  the  waves  of  Cythera 
when  she  first  rose  among  their  billows; 
and  I doubt  not  that  the  foaming  waters, 
there  more  white  than  milk,  just  amor- 
ously clutched  at  her  whiter  feet,  and 
gurgled  their  light  derision,  and  lisped 
the  protest  T would  make  did  I not  know 
it  to  he  so  superfluous.  Yet  in  common 
reason  T could  not  let  you  marry  an 
obscure  marauder  simply  to  preserve  the 
shuffler’s  life.” 

She  said  an  odd  thing.  Oh,  can  it 
be  you  are  a less  despicable  person  than 
you  are  striving  to  appear!” 

“Nay,  rather  T am  simphv  a more  un- 
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fool  than  ov(‘n  I sus|)0(*tc(l,  siiioo 
when  affairs  w(*re  in  a promising  train  I 
hav(‘  <‘leo(ei|  to  l>]nrt  out,  <»f  all  thin^r>^ 
in  the  world,  tln^  naked  and  distiist(*ful 
truth.  l*ro<daim  it  now;  and  s(*e  the 
late  Lord  Erederiek  Mulkenan  ln;r^?ed  out 
of  this  liall  and  hanged  within  the 
month."  And  with  that  I lauglied. 

Then*  fell  a sileiun*.  The  stripling 
who  enact(*d  dupit(‘r  was  singing: 

“And  so  farewell!  arul  now,  assuredly. 
Did  the  long  puUe  of  the  profoundest  sea, 
So  deep  it  knows  not  light  nor  any 
heat. 

Vex  now  some  seaw(‘ed  tluek  about  my 
feet 

Whieh  there  had  nodded  for  a eentury, 

I might  as  lightly  win  again  t4)  thei* — 
And  so,  farewell! 

“ ^’et  many  women  live; — as  1 — that  see 
Love  waken  in  the  eyes  of  Semele 

\ever  again,  and  shall  not  e’er  repeat 
My  rhymes  to  her,  nor  ever  bend  to  meet 
Her  lips  this  side  of  all  eternity. — 

Then  jiart  for  this  last  time,  ami  silently, 
And  so,  farewell!*’ 

And  after  many  ages,  as  it  seemed,  the 
soft  and  ])rilliant  and  exc]uisite  mouth 
was  ])rieked  to  motion.  “ You  have  af- 
froided,  ])y  an  inerodihle  imposture  and 
beyond  tin*  reaeh  of  merey,  every  listener 
in  this  hall.  You  have  injured  me  most 
dec'ply  of  all  the  gaping  persons  here. 
Yet  it  is  to  me  alone  that  you  confess.^’ 
Then  T lean(*d  forward.  You  are  to 
understainl  that,  through  the  ineurrent 
neeessities  of  every  eireumstanee,  each 
of  us  sj>oke  in  whispers,  even  now.  It 
was  eurious  to  note  the  honest  mirth 
on  either  side*.  ^lereury  was  making  his 
adieux  to  Semele’s  waiting  - woman  in 
the  middle  of  a jig. 

Put  you  are  merciful  in  all  things. 
Rogue  that  I am,  I dare  to  build  upon 
the  fact.  I am  snared  in  a hard  golden 
trap,  I cannot  g(*t  a guide  to  Penman, 
T cannot  even  ])rocure  a horse  without 
arousing  fatal  suspicion;  and  I must  l)e 
at  P(niruan  at  dawn  or  else*  he  hanged. 
Therefore  T dare  stake  all  upon  one 
throw;  and  you  must  either  save  or  hang 
me  without  remedy,  for,  as  God  reigns, 
my  future  rests  with  you.  And,  as  T 
a.m  ]KTfec‘tly  aware,  you  could  not  corn- 
fortahly  live*  with  a gnat’s  death  upon 
yoiir  conscience.  Eh,  am  I not  a sea- 
soned rascal 

“ Ho  not  r(*mind  me  now  that  you  are 
vile,"  she  said.  ‘‘All,  no,  lu^t  now!" 


“ Lackey,  impostor,  and  thief!"  I stern- 
ly answcn*d.  “ There  you  have  the  cata- 
Ingiu*  of  all  my  rightful  tith*s.  And 
hesid('s,  it  pleasi  s me,  for  a reason  I can- 
not entirely  fathom,  to  he  un pardonably 
camlid,  to  fling  my  destiny  into  your 
lai>.  To-night,  as  I have  said,  the 
Jjfn;d()7i  Merthani  lies  off  Penman;  keep 
counsel,  get  me  a horse  if  you  will,  aiul 
to-morrow  I am  embarked  for  Virginia, 
whence  I am  not  likely  ever  to  return. 
Speak,  and  I hang  before  the  montli 
is  up.” 

She  looked  at  me  now,  and  within  the 
moment  I was  repaid,  and  bountifully, 
for  every  foll,v  and  misdeed  of  my  entire 
life.  “ ^Vhat  harm  have  I ever  done  you, 
Mr.  Pierrot,  that  you  should  shame  me 
in  this  fashion?  Oh,  until  to-night  1 
was  not  unhappy  in  the  belief  T was  to 
be  your  wife.  I may  say  that  now  with- 
out paltering,  since  you  are  not  the  man 
I thought  some  day  to  love.  You  are 
but  the  rind  of  him.  And  you  would 
force  me  to  cheat  justice,  to  become  a 
hunted  thief’s  accomplice,  or  else  to  mur- 
der you!” 

‘‘  A,v,  madam.” 

“ Then  do  1 choose  that  .you  preserve 
your  life  hy  what  sorry  stratagems  you 
may.  I shall  not  hinder  you,  I will 
procure  for  you  a guide  to  Penman,  and 
I am  willing  indeed  to  forgive  .vou  all 
save  one  offence,  since  doubtless  Heaven 
made  you  the  foul  thing  you  are."  The 
girl  was  in  a hot  and  splendid  rngo.  ‘‘  For 
you  love  me.  Women  know.  A’^ou  love 
me.  A’'ou !” 

“ Ay,  madam.” 

“Oh,  look  into  m.v  face!  and  say  what 
horrid  writ  of  infam.v  you  fancied  was 
apparent  there,  that  my  nails  ma.v  de- 
stroy it.” 

“I  am  all  base,”  I answered,  “and 
yet  not  so  profoundly  base  as  yon  sup- 
pose. Nay,  believe  me,  I had  never  hojK*tl 
to  win  such  scornful  kindness  as  you 
might  accord  your  lapdog  even.  I have 
but  dared  to  peep  at  heaven  while  I 
might,  and  only  as  lost  Dives  did:  for 
ignolile  as  I am,  I never  dreamed  to 
squire  an  angel  down  toward  the  mire 
and  filth  which  is  henceforward  my  in- 
evitable kennel.” 

“The  masque  is  done.”  she  said,  “and 
yet  yon  talk,  and  talk,  and  talk,  and 
mimic  truth  so  cunningly — Well,  T will 
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send  some  trusty  person  to  you — and 
now,  for  God’s  sake! — nay,  for  the  fiend’s 
love  who  is  your  patron ! — let  me  not  ever 
see  you  again,  Mr.  Pierrot.” 

There  was  dancing  afterward  and  a 
very  sumptuous  supper.  Lord  Frederick, 
or  I flatter  myself,  was  generally  account- 
ed the  most  excellent  of  company  that 
evening.  I mingled  affably  with  the 
scraping  revellers  and  found  a prosperous 
answer  for  every  jest  they  broke  upon  my 
nearing  marriage;  and  meanwhile  I 
hugged  the  reflection  that  all  England  was 
hunting  Lambert  Pierrot  in  the  more 
customaiy  haunts  of  rascality.  The 
springs  of  my  turbulent  mirth  were  that 
to-morrow  every  person  in  the  room  would 
discover  how  impudently  I had  tricked 
him,  and  that  Mistress  Sherley  deliber- 
ated even  now,  and  could  not  but  admire, 
my  insolence,  however  much  she  loathed 
its  jierpetrator ; and  over  this  thought  in 
particular  I laughed  like  a madman. 

*^You  are  very  gay  to-night,  Lord 
Frederick,”  said  Mr.  Daniel  Sherley,  who 
notoriously  adored  his  cousin,  and  went 
about  arm  in  arm,  as  it  were,  with  the 
fact.  Then  the  lad  sighed.  Faith,  but 
you  have  an  excellent  reason,  being  now 
so  near  to  heaven.” 

Oh,  none  better,  sir!”  I answered — 

since  it  is  that  to-morrow  I must  break- 
fast in  hell.” 

And  I thought  how  true  this  was  when, 
at  the  evening’s  end,  T was  alone  in  my 
own  room.  My  life  was  tolerably  secure. 
I trusted  Arthur  Swayne  to  see  to  it  that 
one  of  the  ship’s  boats  would  touch  at 
Penman  about  dawn,  acconling  to  our 
old  agreement.  The  crew  would  convoy 
me  aboard  at  presentation  of  the  settled 
password;  and  the  savage  land  of  Vir- 
ginia was  a thought  beyond  the  reach 
of  even  a king’s  lamentable  curiosity 
concerning  tlie  whereabouts  of  Queen 
Anne's  jewelry. 

For  worthless,  and  far  less  than  worth- 
less, life  seemed*  to  me  as  I thought  of 
Diana  Sherley  and  waited  for  her  mes- 
senger. Upon  her  beauty  and  purity 
and  illimitable  loving-kindness  toward 
every  person  in  the  world  saving  only  me! 
and  upon  how  clean  she  was  in  every 
thought  and  deed,  and  upon  that,  above 
all,  I meditated,  and  knew  that  I would 
never  see  her  any  more:  and  in  my  heart 
there  was  just  hunger. 
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Then  I knew  that  grief  had  turned  my 
brain,  very  certainly,  for  it  seemed  the 
door  had  opened  and  she  herself  had 
come,  warily,  into  the  panelled  gloomy 
room.  It  seemed  that  she  paused  in  the 
convulsive  brilliancy  of  the  firelight,  and 
sta.yed  thus  with  vaguely  troubled  eyes 
like  those  of  a child  walking  in  his  sleep. 

And  it  seemed  a long  while  before  she 
told  me  very  quietly  that  she  had  con- 
fessed all  to  Daniel  Sherley,  and  had, 
by  reason  of  his  love  for  her,  so  goaded 
and  allured  the  outcome  of  their  talk — 

ignobly,”  as  she  said — that  a clean- 
handed gentleman  would  come  for  me, 
at  three  o’clock,  and  guide  a thief  to- 
ward unmerited  impunity.  All  this  she 
spoke  quite  levelly,  as  one  reads  aloqd 
from  a book,  and  then,  with  a signal 
change  of  voice:  “Yes,  that  is  true 
enough.  Yet  why,  in  reality,  do  you 
think  I have  in  my  own  person  come  to 
tell  you  of  it?” 

“ Madam,  I may  not  guess.  Hah, 
indeed,  indeed!”  I cried,  because  I knew, 
and  was  unspeakably  afraid,  “ I dare 
not  guess!” 

“You  sail  to-morrow  for  Virginia — ” 
she  began,  but  her  sweet  voice  trailed 
and  died  in  silence.  I heard  the  crepita- 
tion of  the  fire,  and  even  the  hurried 
beatings  of  my  heart,  as  against  a terri- 
ble and  lovely  hush  of  all  created  life. 

“ Then  take  me  with  you.” 

T have  no  memory  now  of  what  I an- 
swered. They  were  no  communicative 
words,  I think,  but  only  many  foolish 
babblements. 

“ Oh,  I do  not  understand,”  she  said. 

“ It  is  as  though  some  spell  were  laid 
upon  me.  Look  you,  I have  been  cleanly 
reared.  T have  never  wronged  any  person 
tliat  I know  of,  and  throughout  my  quiet, 
sheltered  life  I have  loved  truth  and 
honor  most  of  all.  My  judgement  grants 
you  to  be  what  you  are  confessedly.  And 
there  is  that  in  me  more  masterful  and 
surer  than  my  judgment,  that  which 
seems  omnipotent  and  lightly  puts  aside 
your  own  confession.” 

“Lackey,  impostor,  and  thief!”  I an- 
swered. “ There  you  have  the  catalogue 
of  all  my  rightful  titles  fairly  earned.” 

“ And  even  if  I believed  you,  I think 
I would  not  care!  Is  that  not  strange? 

For  then  I should  despise  you  through 
and  through.  And  even  then,  I think. 
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I would  fling  my  honor  at  your  feet,  as 
I do  now,  and  but  in  part  with  loathing 
entreat  you  to  make  of  me  your  wife, 
your  servant — and  just  because — Oh, 
I had  thought  that  when  love  came  it 
would  be  sweet  I” 

Strangely  quiet — yes,  in  every  sense — 
I answered : It  is  very  sweet.  I have 
known  no  happier  moment  in  my  life. 
For  you  stand  within  arm’s  reach,  mine 
to  touch,  mine  to  possess  and  do  with 
as  I will.  And  I dare  not  lift  a finger. 
I am  as  a man  that  hath  lain  a long  while 
in  some  bleak  dungeon  vainly  hungering 
for  the  glad  light  of  day — who,  being 
freed  at  last,  must  hide  his  faded  eyes 
from  the  dear  sunlight  he  dare  not  look 
upon  as  yet.  Ho,  I am  past  speech  un- 
worthy of  your  notice!  and  I pray  you 
now  speak  harshly  with  me,  madam,  for 
when  your  pure  eyes  regard  me  kindly, 
and  your  bright  and  delicate  lips  have 
come  thus  near  to  mine,  I am  so  greatly 
tempted  and  so  happy  that  I fear  lest 
heaven  grow  jealous!” 

Be  not  too  much  afraid — ” she  an- 
swered. 

‘‘Nay,  should  I then  be  bold?  and 
within  the  moment  wake  Sir  Henry 
Sherley  to  say  to  him,  very  boldly.  Sir, 
the  thief  all  England  is  hunting  has  the 
honor  to  request  your  daughter's  hand 
in  marriage 

You  sail  to-morrow  for  that  far  land 
of  Virginia.  Take  me  with  you.” 

Indeed  the  feat  would  be  quite 
w^orthy  of  me.  For  you  are  a lady  ten- 
derly nurtured  and  used  to  every  luxury 
the  age  affords.  There  comes  to  woo  you 
presently  a gallant  gentleman,  not  all 
unworthy  of  your  love,  who  will  presently 
share  with  you  a many  happy  and  hon- 
orable years.  Yonder  is  a lawless  naked 
wilderness  where  desperadoes  cheat  of- 
fended justice  of  a mere  existence.  Yet 
you  hid  me  aid  you  to  go  into  this 
country,  never  to  return!  Madam,  if 
1 obeyed  you,  Satan  would  protest  against 
pollution  of  his  ageless  fires  by  any  soul 
so  filthy.” 

^^You  talk  of  little  things,  whereas  I 
think  of  great  things.  Love  is  not  sus- 
tained by  palatable  food  alone,  and  is  not 
served  only  by  those  persons  who  go 
about  the  world  in  satin.” 

Then  take  the  shameful  truth.  It 
i^  undeniable  I sw^ore  I loved  you,  and 


with  appropriate  gestures,  too.  But,  o’ 
my  conscience,  madam,  I am  in  theee 
specious  ecstasies  past  master,  for  some- 
how I have  rarely  seen  that  woman  who 
had  not  some  charm  or  other  to  catch  my 
heart  with.  I confess  now  you  alone 
have  never  quickened  it.  My  only  pur- 
pose was  through  hyjierbole  to  wheedle 
you  out  of  a horse,  and  meanwhile  to  hawe 
ray  recreation,  you  handsome  jade  I — 
and  that  is  all  you  ever  meant  to  me.  I 
swear  to  you  that  is  all,  all,  all!”  I 
sobbed,  for  it  appeared  that  I must  die. 

I but  amused  myself  with  you,  I have 
but  tricked  you — 

And  she  only  waited  with  untroubled 
eyes  which  seemed  to  plumb  my  heart, 
and  to  appraise  all  which  I had  ever 
thought  or  longed  for  since  the  day  that 
I was  born;  and  she  was  as  beautiful  as 
I suppose  the  untroubled,  gracious  angels 
are,  and  more  compassionate. 

“ Yes,”  I said,  I am  trying  to  lie  to 
you.  And  even  at  lying  I fail.” 

She  said,  with  a wonderful  smile : 
“ Assuredly  there  were  never  any  persons 
so  mad  as  we.  For  I must  do  the  wooing, 
as  though  you  were  the  maid,  and  all  the 
while  you  rebuff  me  and  suffer  so  that  I 
fear  to  look  upon  you.  Men  say  you 
are  no  better  than  a highwayman;  anil 
you  confess  yourself  to  be  a thief;  and 
I believe  not  one  of  your  accusers.  Lam- 
bert Pierrot,”  she  said,  and  ballad- 
}nakers  have  never  fashioned  since  the 
world  was  shaped  a phrase  wherewith  to 
tell  you  of  her  voice,  I know  that  you 
have  dabbled  in  dishonor  no  more  often 
than  an  archangel  has  pilfered  drying 
linen  from  a hedgerow.  I do  not  guess, 
for  my  hour  is  upon  me,  and  inevitably 
I know!  and  there  is  nothing  dares  to 
come  between  us  now.” 

“ Nay, — ho,  and  even  were  matters  as 
you  suppose  them,  without  any  warrant — 
there  is  at  least  one  silly  stumbling  knave 
that  dares  as  much.  Saith  he:  What  m 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world? — 
why,  assuredly,  Diana  Sherley^s  welfare. 
Let  me  get  the  Tceeping  of  it,  then.  For 
I have  heen  eritrusted  with  a host  of  com- 
mon and  yet  precious  things, — with  youth, 
and  health  and  honor,  with  a clean  con- 
science and  a child's  incurious  faith,  and 
so  on, — and  no  person  alive  has  squan- 
dered them  more  gallantly.  So  heart* 
irard  ho!  and  trust  me  now,  my  fimorcrUS 
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yokefellow,  to  win  and  squander  also  the 
chiefest  jewel  of  the  world.  Eh,  thus  he 
chuckles  and  nudges  me  with  wicked 
whisperings.  For,  madam,  this  foul 
rascal  that  shares  equally  in  my  least 
faculty  is  a most  pitiful,  ignoble  rogue! 
and  he  has  aforetime  eked  out  our  com- 
mon livelihood  by  such  practices  as  your 
unsullied  imagination  can  scarce  de- 
picture. Until  I knew  you  I had  en- 
dured him.  But  you  have  made  of  him 
a horror.  A horror,  a horror!  a thing 
too  pitiful  for  hell!” 

Her  hand  touched  mine.  Oh,  my 
dear,  my  dear!  then  slay  for  me  this 
other  Lambert  Pierrot.” 

And  I laughed,  although  not  very 
mirthfully.  It  is  the  common  use  of 
women  to  ask  of  men  this  little  labor, 
which  is  a harder  task  than  ever  Hercules, 
that  mighty-muscled  king  of  heathenry, 
achieved.  Nay,  I,  fcr  all  my  sinews, 
am  an  attested  weakling.  The  craft  of 
other  men  I do  not  fear,  for  I have  en- 
countered no  formidable  enemy,  saving 
only  myself;  but  the  same  midnight 
stabber  has  unhorsed  me  long  ago.  And 
I had  wallowed  in  the  mire  contentedly 
enough  until  you  came.  Ah,  child,  child ! 
why  needed  you  to  trouble  me ! for  I want 
only  to  be  clean  as  you  are  clean,  to-night, 
and  that  I may  not  ever  be.  I am  gar- 
risoned with  devils,  I am  the  battered 
plaything  of  every  vice,  and  I lack  the 
strength  and,  it  may  be,  even  the  will 
to  leave  my  mire.  For  always  I have 
betrayed  the  stewardship  of  man  and  God 
alike  that  my  body  might  escape  a mo- 
mentary^ discomfort;  and  loving  you  as 
I do,  I cannot  swear  that  in  the  outcome 
I would  not  betray  you,  too,  to  this  same 
end.  I cannot  swear — Oh,  now  let 
Satan  laugh,  yet  not  unpitifully,  since 
he  is  so  wise  that  he  and  T,  alone,  know 
all  the  reasons  why  I may  not  swear! 
Hah,  Mistress  Sherley!”  I cried,  in  my 
great  agony,  “you  offer  me  that  gift  an 
emperor  might  not  accept  save  in  an  awful 
gratitude;  and  I refuse  it.  Now,  in  God's 
name,  madam,  go,  and  leave  the  prodigal 
among  his  husks.” 

“ You  are  a very  brave  and  foolish 
gentleman,”  she  said,  “that  chooses  to 
face  his  own  achievement  without  any 
paltering.  To  every  man,  I think,  that 
must  be  bitter;  but,  oh!  to  the  woman 
who  loves  him  it  is  impossible!” 


And  I could  not  see  her  face,  because 
I lay  prone  at  her  feet,  sobbing,  but  with- 
out any  tears,  and  tasting  very  deeply  of 
such  grief  and  vain  regret  as,  I had 
thought,  they  know  in  hell  alone;  and 
even  after  she  had  gone,  in  silence,  I lay 
in  this  same  posture  for  an  exceedingly 
long  while. 

And  after  I know  not  how  long  a while 
I propped  my  chin  between  my  hands 
and,  still  sprawling  upon  the  rushes, 
stared  hard  into  the  little,  crackling  fire. 

I was  thinking  of  a Lambert  Pierrot  that 
once  had  been.  In  him  were  found  fit 
mate  for  even  her  had  the  boy  not  died — 
and  so  long  ago!  . . . Well!  it  is  no  more 
cheerful  than  any  other  mortuary  em- 
ployment, this  disinterment  of  the  person 
you  have  been,  and  are  not  any  longer; 
and  so  I found  it. 

Then  I arose  and  looked  for  and 
ink.  It  was  the  only  letter  I ever  wrote 
to  Mistress  Diana  Sherley,  and  I have  it 
now,  for,  as  you  will  presently  learn,  she 
never  saw  it. 

In  such  terms  I wrote: 

“ Madam, — It  may  please  you  to  re- 
member that  when  Danish  Anna  and  1 
were  lately  examined  before  Justice 
Doubleday  I confessed  the  theft  of  our 
dead  mistress's  jewels.  In  that  I lied. 

For  it  was  my  manifest  duty  to  save  the 
woman  whom,  as  I thought,  I loved,  since 
it  was  apparent  that  the  thief  was  either 
she  or  I. 

“ She  is  now  in  Holland,  where,  as  I 
am  told,  her  wealth  is  tolerably  notorious. 

I have  not  ever  heard  she  gave  a thought 
to  me,  her  cat's-paw.  Oh,  madam,  when 
I think  of  you  and  then  of  that  sleek, 
smiling  Dane,  I am  appalled  by  my  own 
folly.  I am  aghast  by  my  long  blindness 
as  I write  the  words  which  no  one  will 
believe.  For  what  need  now  to  deny  a 
crime  which  every  circumstance  imputed 
to  me  and  my  o^vn  confession  hath  pub- 
licly acknowledged  ? 

“But  you,  I think,  w’ill  believe  me. 

Look  you,  madam,  I have  nothing  to  gain 
of  you.  I shall  not  ever  see  you  any 
more.  I go  into  a i>erilous  and  an  eternal 
banishment;  and  in  the  immediate  neigli- 
borhood  of  death  a man  finds  little  sus- 
tenance for  romance.  Take  the  worst  of 
me:  a gentleman  I was  born,  and  as  a 
wastrel  I have  lived,  and  always  very 
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foolishly;  but  without  dishonor.  I have 
never  to  my  knowledge — and  God  judge 
me  as  I speak  the  truth  1 — wronged  any 
man  or  woman  save  myself.  Oh,  my  dear, 
believe  mel  believe  me,  in  spite  of  reason! 
and  understand  that  my  adoration  and 
misery  and  unworthiness  when  I think 
of  you  are  such  as  I cannot  measure,  and 
afford  me  no  judicious  moment  wherein 
to  fashion  lies.  For  I shall  not  ever  see 
you  any  more. 

I thank  you,  madam,  for  your  all- 
unmerited  kindnesses,  and,  oh,  I pray 
you  to  believe!” 

Then  at  three  o’clock,  I suppose,  one 
tapped  upon  the  door.  I went  out  into 
the  corridor,  which  was  now  unlighted, 
so  that  I had  to  hold  to  Mr.  Sherley’s 
cloak  as  he  guided  me  through  the  com- 
plexities of  unfamiliar  halls  and  stair- 
ways into  an  inhospitable  night.  There 
were  here  two  horses,  and  presently  we 
were  mounted  and  away. 

Once  only  I shifted  in  the  saddle  to 
glance  back  at  Treperro,  black  and  form- 
less against  an  empty  sky;  and  I dared 
not  look  again,  for  the  thought  of  her 
that  lay  awake  in  the  Marshal’s  Tower, 
BO  near  at  hand  as  yet,  was  like  a dagger. 
With  set  teeth  I followed  in  the  wake  of 
my  taciturn  companion.  He  never  spoke 
save  to  growl  out  some  direction. 

Thus  we  came  to  Penruau  and  past  it 
to  a narrow  sandy  coast.  It  was  dark 
in  this  place  and  very  still  save  for  the 
encroachment  of  the  tide.  Yonder  were 
four  little  lights,  lazily  heaving  with  the 
water’s  motion,  to  show  us  where  the 
London  ^lerchant  lay  at  anchor.  It  did 
not  seem  that  anything  mattered. 

It  will  be  nearing  dawn  by  this,” 
I said. 

‘•Ay,”  said  Mr.  Sherley,  very  briefly; 
and  his  tone  evinced  that  he  desired  to 
hold  no  conversation  with  me.  I was  an 
unclean  thing  which  he  must  touch  in 
his  necessity,  but  could  touch  with  loath- 
ing only,  as  a thirsty  man  takes  a fly 
out  of  his  drink.  I conceded  it,  because 
nothing  would  ever  matter  any  more; 
and  so,  the  horses  tethered,  we  sat  upon 
the  sand  in  utter  silence  for  the  space 
of  a half  hour. 

A bird  cried  somewhere,  just  once,  and 
with  a start  I knew  it  was  not  quite  so 
murky  as  it  had  been,  for  I could  see  a 


broken  line  of  white  now  where  the  tide 
crept  up  and  shattered  and  ebbed.  Then 
in  a while  a light  sank  slowly  and 
tipsily  to  the  water’s  level  and  present- 
ly was  bobbing  in  the  darkneas,  apart 
from  those  other  lights,  and  ever  grow- 
ing in  brilliancy. 

I said : They  have  sent  out  the 
boat—” 

“ Ay,”  he  answered,  as  before. 

And  a sort  of  madness  came  upon  me, 
and  it  seemed  that  I must  weep,  because 
everything  fell  out  so  very  ill  in  this 
world.  " Sir,  you  have  aided  me.  I 
would  be  grateful  if  you  but  permitted  it.’' 

He  spoke  at  last,  and  crisply.  " Grati- 
tude, I take  it,  forms  no  part  of  the 
bargain.  I am  the  kinsman  of  Mistress 
Sherley.  It  makes  for  my  interest  and 
for  the  honor  of  our  name  that  the  man 
whose  rooms  she  visits  at  night  be  got 
out  of  England — ” 

I said : You  speak  in  this  fashion  of 
your  lady — of,  perhaps,  your  future  wife!” 

“ My  wife!”  he  answered,  with  a laugh; 
‘^and  what  poor  gull  am  I to  marry  an 
attested  wanton!”  Then  with  a sneer 
he  spoke  of  Diana  Sherley  and  in  such 
terras  as  are  not  bettered  by  repetition. 

I said:  “I  am  the  most  unlucky  man 
alive,  as  surely  as  you  are  the  most  un- 
generous. For,  look  you,  in  my  presence 
you  have  spoken  infamy  of  Mistress 
Sherley,  though  knowing  I am  in  your 
debt  so  deep  that  I have  not  the  right  to 
resent  anything  you  may  elect  to  say. 
You  have  just  given  me  my  life;  and 
armored  by  the  fire-new  obligation,  you 
blaspheme  an  angel,  you  condescend  to 
buffet  a fettered  man — !”  And  with  that 
ray  sluggish  wits  had  spied  an  honest  way 
out  of  the  imbroglio. 

I said  only:  “Draw,  sir!  for  as  God 
lives,  I may  yet  repurchase,  though  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  privilege  of  de- 
stroying you.” 

“Heyday!  but  here  is  an  odd  evince- 
ment  of  gratitude!”  he  retorted;  “and 
though  I am  not  particularly  squeamisli. 
let  me  tell  you,  my  fine  fellow,  I do  not 
ordinarily  fight  with  lackeys.” 

“ Nor  are  you  fit  to  do  so,  Mr.  Sherley. 
Hah,  l)elieve  me,  there  is  not  a lackey  in 
the  realm — no,  not  a cutpurse — but  would 
degrade  himself  in  meeting  you  on  equal 
footing.  For  you  have  slandered  that 
which  is  most  perfect  in  the  world;  yet 
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lies,  sir,  have  short  legs;  and  I design 
within  the  hour  to  insure  the  calumny 
against  an  echo.” 

‘‘Rogue,  I have  given  you  your  very 
life  within  the  hour — ” 

“ The  fact  is  undeniable.  And  so  I 
fling  the  bounty  back  to  you,  that  we  may 
meet  as  equals.”  I wheeled  toward  the 
boat,  which  was  now  within  the  reach 
of  wading.  Gentlemen,  the  person  that 
was  to  have  accompanied  you  into  Vir- 
ginia is  of  another  mind.  You  will 
have  the  kindness,  if  I may  make  so 
bold,  to  inform  Captain  Shawe  of  the 
unlooked-for  change,  and  to  tender  that 
inestimable  mariner  every  appropriate 
regret  and  the  dying  felicitations  of 
Lambert  Pierrot.” 

I bowed  toward  the  landward  dark- 
ness. “Mr.  Sherley,  we  may  now  re- 
sume our  vigil.  When  yonder  vessel  sails 
there  will  be  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
keep  breatR  within  my  body  two  months 
longer.  I will  be  quit  of  every  debt  to 
you.  You  will  then  fight  with  a man 
already  dead  if  you  so  elect;  but  other- 
wise,— if  you  attempt  to  flee  this  place, 
if  you  decline  to  cross  swords  with  a 
lackey,  with  a convicted  thief,  I swear 
upon  my  mother’s  honor  I I will  demolish 
you  without  compunction  and  as  I would 
any  other  vermin.” 

“ Oh,  brave,  brave  I”  sneered  Mr.  Sher- 
ley— “ to  fling  away  your  life,  and  perhaps 
mine  too,  for  an  idle  word — ” But  at 
that  he  fetched  a sob.  “How  foolish  of 
you,  and — ^how  like  you  1”  he  said. 

“Hey,  gentlemen!”  cried  Mr.  Sherley; 
“ a moment  if  you  please.”  He  splashed 
knee-deep  into  the  icy  water,  wading  to 
the  boat,  where  he  snatched  the  lantern 
from  the  prow  and  fetched  this  light 
ashore.  He  held  it  aloft,  so  that  I might 
see  his  face,  and  I i)erceived  I was  ir- 
retrievably insane.  It  is  odd  I should 
remember  most  clearly  of  all  the  loos- 
ened wisp  of  hair  the  wind  tossed  about 
her  forehead. 

“Ay,  look  well  upon  me,”  it  seemed 
that  some  one  said.  “Look  well,  poor 
ruined  gentleman!  look  well,  poor  hunt- 
ed vagabond!  and  note  how  proud  I am. 
Oh,  in  all  things  I am  very  proud!  a 
little  I exult  in  my  high  station  and 
in  my  wealth,  and,  yes,  even  in  my 
beauty,  for  I know  that  I am  beautiful, 


but  the  chief  of  all  my  honors  is  that 
you  love  me — and  so  foolishly!” 

“ You  do  not  understand — one 
hoarsely  answered,  that  seemed  to  have 
usurped  my  voice,  somehow. 

“ Rather  I understand  at  last  that  you 
are  in  sober  verity  a lackey,  an  impostor, 
and  a thief,  even  as  you  said.  Ay,  a 
lackey  to  your  honor!  an  impostor  that 
would  endeavor — and,  oh,  so  very  vainly! 
— ^to  impersonate  another’s  baseness ! 
and  a thief  that  hath  stolen  another 
person’s  punishment!  Nay,  I ask  no 
questions;  loving  means  trusting;  but  I 
would  like  to  kill  that  other  person  very, 
very  slowly!  I ask  no  questions,  but  I 
dare  to  trust  the  man  I know  of  even 
in  defiance  of  that  man’s  own  voice;  and 
dare  protest  the  man  no  thief,  but  in 
all  things  a madly  honorable  gentleman. 
Oh,  my  poor  bruised,  puzzled  boy,”  she 
said,  with  an  odd  mirthful  tenderness, 
“how  came  you  to  be  blundering  alone 
about  this  miry  world  of  ours!  Only 
be  very  good  for  my  sake  and  forget  the 
bitterness ; what  does  it  matter  when 
there  is  happiness,  too?” 

I answered  nothing,  but  it  was  not 
because  of  misery.  And  through  that  in- 
stant I had  seemed  to  see  the  heart  of 
every  woman  that  has  ever  lived;  and 
they  differed  only  as  stars  differ  on  a 
fair  night  in  August.  No  woman  ever 
loved  a man  except,  at  bottom,  as  a 
mother  loves  her  child:  let  him  elect 
to  build  a nation  or  to  write  imperish- 
able verses,  and  she  will  only  smile  to 
note  how  breathlessly  the  boy  goes  about 
his  playing;  and  when  he  comes  back 
to  her  with  grimier  hands  she  is  a little 
sorry,  and,  if  she  think  it  salutary,  will 
pretend  to  be  angry.  Meanwhile  she  sets 
about  the  quickest  way  to  cleanse  him. 
They  are  more  wise  than  we,  and  at  bot- 
tom pity  us  more  stalwart  folk  whose 
grosser  wits  require,  to  be  quite  sure 
of  anything,  a mere  crass  proof  of  it; 
and  always  they  make  us  better  by  in- 
domitably believing  we  are  better  than 
in  reality  a man  can  ever  be. 

“ Come,  come,  will  you  not  even  help 
me  into  the  boat?”  said  Mistress  Diana 
Sherley.  “Oh,  please  do!”  she  added, 
though  she  indignantly  denied  it  only 
yesterday.  . . . But,  after  all,  that  lovely 
plea  was  answered  twenty  years  ago. 
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There  is  an  office  at  Washington 
which  some  people  call  “ the  grave- 
yard of  dead  hopes.”  It  is  a place 
to  which  men,  the  land  over,  after  working 
under  every  circumstance  of  discourage- 
ment and  failure,  finally  bring  the  results 
of  their  toil  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
government  “ a temporary  monopoly  in 
their  inventions.”  Often,  much  more 
often  than  not,  the  invention  is  imma- 
ture, or  it  is  premature,  or  its  novelty  is 
imaginary,  or  its  utility  is  illusory,  or 
its  monopoly  is  fictitious,  and  the  inven- 
tion, together  with  the  inventor’s  hopes, 
it  is  true,  lies  casketed  in  the  Patent 
Office.  But  such  is  not  always  the  case; 
the  invention  dies,  but  invention  lives. 
The  divine  creative  spirit  in  man  ever 
drives  him  on,  and  out  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  failures  to  increase  the  sum  of 
the  world’s  useful  knowledge  there  results 
this  much,  at  any  rate,  of  accelerated 
progress  that  it  always  pales  the  achieve- 
ment of  each  past  generation  into  dull 
and  empty  insignificance. 

One  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  powers  of  man  is  foresight,”  the 
ability  to  divine  the  trend  of  things  ” — 
the  trend  of  events,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
trend  of  knowledge;  its  exercise,  too, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
most  agreeable  of  preoccupations.  But 
file  Patent  Office  is  a place  in  whose 
activities  one  may  determine  this  ‘‘trend 
of  things”  not  by  this  rare  power  of 
divination,  but  just  by  the  merest  ob- 
servation. There,  there  lie  actually  in 
statu  nascendi  to-morrow’s  ways  and  the 
implements  of  to-morrow’s  civilization. 
Ft  ought,  therefore,  to  be  profitable  to  ex- 
amine into  the  activities  of  this  office 
during,  let  us  say,  the  last  year,  in  order 
to  discover  therein  what  is  interesting 
and  significant. 

Now,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  may 
be  likened  to  a wine  merchant.  He  has 


in  his  office  the  wine  of  human  progress 
of  every  kind  and  quality — wine,  one  may 
say,  produced  from  the  fermentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  world  through  the  yeast 
of  human  effort.  Sometimes  the  yeast 
is  “ wild  ” and  sometimes  the  “ must  ” 
is  poor,  and  while  it  all  lies  there  shining 
with  its  due  measure  of  the  sparkle  of 
divine  effort,  it  is  but  occasionally  that 
one  finds  a wine  whose  bouquet  is  the 
result  of  a pure  culture  on  the  true  fruit 
of  knowledge.  But  it  is  this  true  pure 
wine  of  discovery  that  is  alone  of  lasting 
significance,  and  since  it  is  for  the  most 
part  to  be  found  in  those  discoveries  that 
are  classed  together  as  “chemical  pat- 
ents,” I shall  devote  myself  to  them  alone. 

The  first  hurried  examination  of  these 
patents  yields  at  once  a fact  of  the  widest 
significance  and  interest.  Here  is  a 
patent  by  Professor  Emil  Fischer,  of 
Berlin,  on  a way  of  making  mono-brom- 
behenic  acid;  here  is  another  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm  Ostwald,  of  Leipsic,  on 
a way  of  converting  the  ammonia  from 
coal-tar  into  nitric  acid;  here  is  a third 
by  two  young  professors  of  University 
College,  London,  on  a way  of  separating 
the  impurities  out  of  alcohol;  and  here 
is  a fourth  by  Professor  Frederick  Soddy. 
of  Aberdeen,  on  a method  of  making  an 
improved  vacuum. 

It  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  the 
patents  that  is  of  such  interest:  it  is  the 
fact  that  Fischer,  the  greatest  living  mas- 
ter-mind in  organic  chemistry;  Ostwald, 
the  giant  among  the  physical  chemists; 
Soddy,  who  with  Ramsay  discovered  the 
degradation  of  radium  into  helium — and 
many  other  men  of  this  type  and  staiul- 
ing,  should  be  patenting  their  discoveries. 
A few  years  ago  the  university  professor 
who  “ degraded  his  science  to  utilitarian 
ends  ” became  a pariah  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  to  take  out  a patent  was, 
of  all  sins  against  the  cloth,  the  one  least 
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forgivable.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  man 
of  science  to  give  his  discoveries  to  the 
world.”  But  things  are  now  sweepingly 
different.  Through  the  invasion  of  in- 
dustry by  science  it  has  appeared  that 
the  scientific  method  is  just  as  strictly 
applicable  to  useful  as  to  **  academic  ” 
knowledge;  furthermore,  it  appears  that 
the  world  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  ideas  are  property — ^just  as 
truly  property  as  homes  and  lands;  and 
finally  it  appears  that  no  man,  however 
noble  may  be  his  desires,  can  ^^give  his 
discoveries  to  the  world.”  This  last 
clause  may  not  be  obvious,  but  to  see  it 
one  has  only  to  reflect  that  a discovery 
can  go  to  the  people  only  through  the 
industries,  and  that  the  industries  in^* 
cvitably  place  upon  it  all  that  the  trade 
will  bear.” 

These  considerations  taken  together  are 
reinforced  by  the  necessity  which  is  laid 
upon  the  university  professor  of  as- 
sociating with  the  newly  wealthy  cultured 
class  upon  a self-respecting  basis,  and 
have  led  him  to  feel  that  with  entire 
propriety  he  may  patent  his  discoveries. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  patenting  of  a dis- 
covery actually  forwards  it.  This  ap- 
pears in  a conversation  which  the  writer 
recently  had  with  Professor  Lippman  of 
Paris,  tlie  discoverer  of  the  wonderful 
interference  process  of  color  photography. 
Said  Professor  Lippman,  ^^In  order  to 
forward  the  development  of  this  process 
I refused  to  patent  the  fundamental 
idea.”  The  result  was  that  nobody  would 
touch  it.  ^^If  you  wish  to  give  such  a 
(Hscovery  to  the  world,  you  should  patent 
it.”  At  any  rate,  whether  it  is  to  be 
deprecated  or  commended,  the  trend” 
is  there  as  an  unmistakable  fact,  and 
every  year  we  shall  see  an  increasing 
number  of  patents  taken  out  by  the 
academicians  of  science. 

Chemical  patents  deal  with  substance 
—how  to  make  things  cheaper,  how  to 
make  them  better,  how  to  make  imita- 
tions of  things,  substitutes  for  things, 
new  things,  and  how  to  make  artificial- 
ly the  natural  substances  of  the  animal, 
plant,  or  mineral. 

First  in  obviousness  among  the  pat- 
ents are  those  which  deal  with  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waste.  Thus  with  fuel:  Through 
the  gradual  depletion  of  the  fuel  re- 
sources of  the  older  countries  and  the 


conservation  of  our  own  through  com- 
binations of  capital,  the  consequent  rise 
in  the  price  of  fuel  the  world  over  has 
forced  contemporary  men  to  look  for 
burnable  material  in  what  was  the  waste, 
of  former  days,  in  coal-dust.  This  coal 
dust  is  mixed  with  some  binding  mate 
rial  in  order  that  it  may  appear  as  lit- 
tle briquettes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
— ^mixed,  it  may  be,  with  tar;  plaster  of 
paris  and  chromatized  gelatin;  cement 
and  tar;  or  linseed  meal,  sulphur,  flour, 
glucose,  and  lime.  In  certain  cases  sub- 
stances are  added  to  increase  its  com- 
bustibility— substances  such  as  man- 
ganese dioxide  or  nitre.  Not  only  coal- 
dust,  but  turf  also  appears  in  many 
patents.  In  order  to  turn  the  turf  into 
fuel  it  is  dried  and  mixed  superficially 
with  rosin  for  pressing,  or,  it  may  be, 
with  naphthalene.  Most  of  these  patents 
are  German,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
country  in  which  fuel  is  so  economically 
used;  but  some  of  them  are  American, 
and  it  is  as  clear  as  sunlight  that  to- 
morrow we  shall  see  burning  in  our 
hearths  the  waste  of  former  days.  And 
just  as  our  fuel  will  be  artificial,  so  will 
be  the  walls  of  our  homes.  Artificial 
stone  is  the  subject-matter  of  many  a 
patent.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of 
cement  mixed  with  asbestos,  although, 
instead  of  this,  sawdust  and  paraffin  may 
be  mixed  with  sand  and  a solution  of 
magnesium  chloride;  or  again,  it  may  be 
made  out  of  the  mineral  magnesite, 
mixed  with  zinc  oxide  and  magnesium 
chloride,  or  silicic  acid. 

Another  phase  of  human  effort  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  present-day  patents 
concerns  the  improvement  of  substance 
either  by  extracting  from  it  and  using 
in  its  stead  its  essential  principles,  or 
by  removing  from  it  its  injurious  con- 
stituents. Many  examples  appear,  and 
particularly  in  foods.  Thus  with  coffee: 
Many  patents  propose  a coffee  extract 
made  for  the  most  part  by  grinding  the 
beans  with  volatile  solvents  and  after- 
wards extracting  the  fatty  and  aromatic 
8ul)stance8  by  water;  others,  again,  are 
concerned  with  the  removal  of  the  noxious 
ingredients.  One,  for  example,  proposes 
a caffeineless  coffee;  while  another  has 
in  mind  the  lessening  of  the  tannic  acid 
content  by  impregnating  the  coffee  with 
potassium  carbonate  and  sodium  hy- 
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droxide;  while  still  another,  sad  to  say, 
is  concerned  solely  with  the  improvement 
of  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  unroast- 
ed beans  by  treating  them  with  oxides 
of  nitrogen,  whereby  their  odor  and  flavor 
are  accentuated.  But  if  caffeineless  cof- 
fee is  considered  desirable,  so  is  nicotine- 
less tobacco,  for  several  proposals  are 
made  to  pass  superheated  steam  through 
tobacco  with  the  object  of  removing  the 
injurious  nicotine,  which  is  subsequently 
condensed  and  is  good,  we  are  informed 
through  another  patent,  for  tanning 
hides.  As  with  coffee  and  tobacco,  so 
with  beer.  A certain  interesting  patent 
originating  in  Russia  proposes  to  make  a 
beer  equal  to  Miinchener  or  Pilsener  by 
determining  the  ingredients  of  the  soft 
water  of  the  malt-house.  It  seems  that 
water  rieh  in  alkaline-earth  carbonates 
dissolves  certain  resins  in  the  gluten  of 
the  barley,  and  that  these  resins  posses? 
a bad  and  bitter  taste.  Therefore,”  say 
the  patentees,  why  not  make  the  waters 
used  in  beer-making  identical  in  mineral 
content  with  the  waters  used  in  the  beers 
to  be  imitated  ?”  The  results  are  de- 
clared to  be  satisfactory.  Another  in- 
teresting patent,  English  in  origin,  has 
to  do  with  an  imitation  beer.  It  is 
proposed  to  flavor  the  carbonic-acid  gas 
used  in  artiflcially  carbonating  the 
“beer”  by  passing  it  first  through  a 
warm  cushion  of  hops.  It  is  declared  that 
by  this  means  the  smell  of  the  hops, 
which  is  apparently  deemed  the  essen- 
tial constituent,  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  “beer.” 

These  are  but  trivial,  though  interesting, 
examples  of  a tendency  which  to-morrow 
will  be  an  actual  phase  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Ever  more  and  more  our  foods  and 
indeed  all  the  implements  of  our  civiliza- 
tion will  be  refined  away  of  all  unessen- 
tial constituents  and  will  be  reduced  to 
the  pure  active  principles. 

Inventors  are  like  others  of  human 
kind;  they  flock  to  a newly  discovered 
Klondike,  and  the  original  discoverer 
oftentimes  finds  his  little  mine  sur- 
rounded, tunnelled  under,  and  completely 
enveloped  by  claims  of  a wider  scope. 

This  is  curiously  instanced  in  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  to  produce  nitrogenous  material 
out  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air;  it  is  the 
most  unimaginative  fact  in  the  world 


that  men  must  either  solve  this  problem 
or  starve.  One  promising  and,  inde#vl. 
actually  successful  process  for  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  Birkeland  and  Eyde  of 
Norway,  who  on  a large  scale  are  now 
causing  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  combine  under  the  influence  of 
flaming  electric  arcs.  But  these  invent- 
ors, successful  as  they  are,  will  need  to 
look  to  their  laurels.  The  patent  rep<3rt? 
are  replete  with  alleged  improvements 
on  the  method.  One  patent  assures  us 
that  this  same  burning  of  nitrogen  may 
be  accomplished  as  well  by  simply  heat- 
ing the  air  to  1200°  C.  and  then  rapidly 
cooling  it.  Another  accomplishes  the 
same  result  by  heating  the  air  in  a water- 
jacketed  furnace  to  2500°  C.  or  3000°  C. 
Still  another  succeeds  by  subjecting  the 
air  to  a maximum  current  of  only  120 
watts  but  possessed  of  a minimum  po- 
tential of  100,000  volts,  the  air  being 
under  a pressure  of  less  than  one  atmos- 
phere. This  last  patent  is  peculiarly 
interesting  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
issued  to  a company  whose  process  wds 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Birkeland  method.  It  shows  us  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  celebrate  the  obsequies 
of  any  process  prior  to  its  actual  decease. 
Another  process  for  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen, which  is  to-day  being  used  over 
Continental  Europe  and  for  which  several 
factories  are  now  being  built  in  America, 
depends  upon  the  production  of  calcium 
cyanamide  by  pouring  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  over  red-hot  calcium  carbide. 
But  a recent  patent  improves  this  by 
mixing  with  the  carbide  ten  per  cent,  of 
calcium  chloride,  under  the  catalytic  in- 
fluence of  which  the  nitrogen  is  much 
more  easily  absorbed.  But  a patent  still 
later  uses  calcium  fluoride  instead  of 
chloride.  It  is  evident  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  cyanamide  will  also  need  to 
look  to  their  laurels.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  patent  in  this  connection  is 
one  based  upon  a wholly  novel  method 
of  converting  atmospheric  nitrogen  into 
the  fixed  and  useful  form  through  the 
metal  calcium  which  is  now  obtainabk* 
at  a comparatively  cheap  rate  by  the 
electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride.  It  is 
a well  known  fact  that  this  metal  cal- 
cium readilj'  unites  with  nitrogen  to 
form  calcium  nitride,  Ca,N„  but  it  is 
not  so  well  known  that  this  nitride  will 
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react  with  hydrogen  to  form  calcium 
hydride,  which  in  its  turn  will  react  with 
more  nitrogen  to  form  calcium  nitride 
again  and  ammonia.  The  result  is  a 
process  in  which  the  calcium  passing  al- 
ternately through  the  condition  of  nitride 
and  hydride  is  able  to  transform  into  the 
valuable  ammonia  indefinite  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
This  process,  too,  lets  us  into  a secret — 
the  reason  why  so  many  recent  patents 
have  appeared  dealing  with  methods  of 
obtaining  pure  hydrogen  from  waste  gases 
— gases  such  as  blast-furnace  gas.  They 
obviously  have  in  mind,  partly  at  least,  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia  through  calcium 
hydride.  But  this  calcium  hydride  has  a 
utility  wider  still.  It  will  react  readily, 
almost  violently,  with  water  to  produce 
free  hydrogen  and  lime,  and  hence  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  a patent  dealing 
with  calcium  hydride  as  an  ideal  agent 
for  aeronautics — for  filling  balloons.  An- 
other nitride,  easily  made  by  passing  at- 
mospheric nitrogen  over  hot  magnesium,  is 
readily  capable,  according  to  a contem- 
porary patent,  of  conversion  into  cyanides. 
It  is  apparently  only  necessary  to  have 
n mixture  of  magnesium  nitride,  coke, 
and  sodium  carbonate  in  order  to  arrive 
at  sodium  cyanide,  so  useful  in  gold- 
mining.  Still  another  patent  interested 
in  manufacturing  products  from  air  pro- 
ceeds to  make  ammonia  by  passing  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air  mixed  with  steam 
over  hot  turf.  Altogether,  we  see  that, 
in  common  with  the  initiators  of  all  other 
processes  and  as  typical  of  the  course  of 
invention,  the  original  converters  of  at- 
mospheric nitrogen  are  not  unlikely  to 
be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  new  processes 
that  take  their  origin  from  them — the  in- 
vention dies,  but  invention  lives. 

The  trend  of  an  invention  is  always 
and  ever  towards  the  conservation  of 
natural  products  to  uses  more  valuable 
than  those  for  which  they  were  original- 
ly employed.  For  example:  Next  to  air, 
l^erhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant 
gas  in  America  is  what  is  called  natural 
gas — that  gas,  essentially  methane,  or 
marsh  gas,  which,  arising  from  the  earth, 
furnishes  light  and  heat  and  power  to 
so  many  of  our  people.  It  has  been  a 
vast  pity  in  the  past  that  this  gas,  so 
abundant  and  so  ready  at  hand,  should 
be  good  only  for  burning.  It  ought,  one 
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thinks,  to  be  possible  of  conversion  into 
valuable  substance.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
to-day  partially  so  convertible.  The 
methane  of  natural  gas  may  to  a slight 
extent  be  transformed  with  air  into 
methyl  alcohol,  formaldehyde,  or  formic 
acid.  Were  it  capable  of  complete  con- 
version, a thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
would  furnish  at  least  70  pounds  of 
methyl  alcohol,  or  66  pounds  of  formalde- 
hyde, or  101  pounds  of  formic  acid.  It 
is  particularly  interesting,  therefore,  to 
find  certain  contemporary  patents  am- 
bitious of  solving  the  problem.  They  are 
in  origin,  most  of  them,  French.  One 
states  that  a mixture  of  methane  and 
nitrogen  in  excess  is  capable  of  trans- 
formation into  ammonium  cyanide.  This 
cyanide,  so  formed,  is  in  its  turn  easy  of 
transformation  into  ammonium  sulphate, 
the  fertilizer,  and  into  prussic  acid.  An- 
other patent  states  that  methane  is  con- 
vertible into  methyl  alcohol,  formaldehyde, 
and  formic  acid  by  oxidation  with  hydro- 
gen peroxide  or  ozone  in  the  presence  of 
ferrous  sulphate.  Still  another  makes  chlo- 
roform from  methane  and  chlorine  in  the 
presence  of  a large  excess  of  nitrogen 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  arc  lamp. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  these  pat- 
ents have  solved  the  problem,  but  the 
trend  of  effort  is  perfectly  apparent,  and 
we  may  be  certain  that  in  some  to-morrow 
some  man  will  surely  begin  the  process 
of  converting  the  vast  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas,  which,  so  far  as 
chemical  products  are  concerned,  now  go 
entirely  to  waste,  into  valuable  adjuncts 
of  our  civilization. 

Oftentimes  it  happens  that  a substance 
whose  properties  are  supposably  thorough- 
ly understoo<l  assumes  new  properties 
through  the  application  of  a new  process. 

Thus  .with  graphite.  Its  utility  through 
lead-pencils  and  stove-blacking  suddenly, 
in  recent  patents,  is  supplemented  by  a 
supreme  utility  as  a lubricant.  Of  course 
the  fact  that  graphite  has  lubricating 
powers  has  been  known  and  used  for 
generations,  but  that  it  had  a unique 
value  in  that  respect  it  remained  for  Mr. 

E.  G.  Acheson  to  demonstrate  through 
his  process  for  the  production  of  defloc- 
culated  graphite.  The  story  of  the  way 
in  which  he  was  led  to  this  discovery 
constitutes  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  invention.  In  1901,  Mr. 
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Acheson,  who  had  already  done  a great 
work  for  the  world  in  the  discovery  and 
manufacture  of  the  famous  carborun- 
dum and,  as  well,  of  artificial  graphite, 
became  interested  in  the  idea  of  manu- 
facturing his  graphite  into  crucibles.  He 
discovered,  first,  that  the  clay  which  was 
used  as  a binding  material  for  these 
crucibles  the  American  manufacturers 
found  it  necessary  to  import  from  Ger- 
many, for  the  reason  that  the  German 
clay  was  more  plastic  than  the  American. 
And  he  found  next  that  a chemical 
analysis  failed  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence. Now,  these  German  clays  are  what 
are  called  secondary  clays — clays  that 
have  been  transported  from  one  place  to 
another  by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  they 
owe  this  proi)erty  of  plasticity  apparent- 
ly to  this  transference.  Why?  Well,” 
said  Mr.  Acheson,  possibly  the  increased 
plasticity  is  due  to  the  solution  of  vege- 
table matter  through  which  the  clays  are 
dragged.”  And  so  he  ground  his  clay  in 
an  extract  of  straw  1 The  result  of  this 
daring  inference  and  consequent  experi- 
ment was  astonishing;  the  clay  assumed 
a condition  of  fine  division,  it  remained 
suspended  in  the  water,  and  it  was 
plastic.  As  Mr.  Acheson  was  acquainted 
with  the  interesting  record  of  how  the 
Egyptians  compelled  the  children  of 
Israel  ” to  forego  straw  in  the  making  of 
bricks,  and  as  he  believed  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  straw  were  due  not  to  the 
fibres,  but  to  the  water  extract,  he  called 
his  clay  so  treated  Egyptianized  clay,” 
and  so  it  took  its  place  in  the  market. 
It  turned  out  subsequently  that  the  active 
y)rinciple  in  this  extract  of  straw  was 
tannin.  Now,  in  1906  he  discovered  a 
process  of  producing  a fine,  pure,  unctu- 
ous graphite,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
using  in  oil  as  a superior  lubricant.  But 
he  found  that  the  graphite  so  suspended 
in  oil  quickly  settled  out  of  it,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  grinding  his  graphite  in 
water  containing  a little  of  this  same 
tannin  that  it  would  remain  in  a homo- 
genous mixture.  So  treated,  however, 
the  graphite  assumes  a state  of  division 
so  fine  that  its  particles  may  almost  be 
called  molecular,  and  its  suspension  either 
in  oil  or  in  water  is  almost  indefinite  in 
duration.  Deflocculated  graphite,  as  this 
tannin-treated  substance  is  called,  has  a 
wholly  remarkable  value  as  a lubricant. 


whether  mixed  with  oil  or  with  water. 
Through  tests  carefully  carried  out  its 
remarkable  'povrer  in  that  respect  has  been 
illustrated.  Even  i^en  mixed  with  water 
to  the  extent  of  only  0.2  per  cent,  it  has 
a good  lubricating  value,  and  with,  also, 
the  curious  consequent  effect  that  the 
water  in  which  it  lies  does  not  rust  the 
iron  of  the  bearing. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a substance 
may  be  the  subject  of  contemporary  pat- 
ents and  may  even  pass  into  current  in- 
dustrial use  while  still  wholly  new  and 
practically  unknown  to  chemical  science. 
Such  a substance  is  technically  known  as 
“Monox.”  It  is  apparently  essentially 
silicon  monoxide,  and  yet  for  such  a sub- 
stance the  reader  would  look  in  vain 
through  the  dictionaries  of  chemistry.  It 
is  produced  by  stealing  the  oxygen  away 
from  silica  by  heating  it  in  the  form 
of  glass-maker’s  sand  in  contact  with 
coke  in  an  electric  furnace.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  “silicon  monoxide” 
flies  out  from  the  veritable  volcanolike 
effect  of  the  furnace  reaction  in  the  form 
of  a voluminous  brown  smoke — so  volu- 
minous that  when  simply  shovelled  into 
a box  it  weighs  only  about  two  and  a 
half  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  So  formed, 
it  constitutes  an  extremely  fine,  silky- 
feeling, light  - brown,  opaque  powder, 
whose  properties  bid  fair  to  make  it  a 
new  industrial  agent.  Thus  it  becomes 
I)owerfully  negatively  electrostatically 
charged  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
because  of  this  it  becomes  possible  to 
collect  it  upon  a fabric  in  such  a fashion 
that  while  it  will  permit  a gas  to  pass 
through  the  fabric  unimpeded,  it  will 
definitely  stop  all  fine  particles,  from 
tobacco  smoke  to  germs.  As  a screen  for 
sterilizing  air  it  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
a broad  field  of  application.  Again,  it 
has  a remarkable  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  and,  as  well,  it  seems  to  bo 
utilizable  in  ceramics,  for  since  when  it 
burns  it  bums  into  silica  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  a considerable  amount  of  heat,  it 
prevents  the  phenomenon  of  auto-firing. 
Its  main  industrial  function,  however, 
lies  in  its  utility  as  a paint,  for  its  light 
pleasant  color,  together  with  its  chemical 
inertness  and  opacity,  renders  it  a pecul- 
iarly valuable  pigment  for  brickwork  and 
for  protecting  ironwork  from  rusting. 

Now,  substances  such  as  “Egyptian- 
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ized  ” clay,  “ deflocculated  ” graphite,  and 
‘‘  Monox  are  what  are  called  colloidal  ” 
substances,  and  they  prompt  me  to  a word 
or  two  on  the  colloidal  condition  as  it 
exemplifies  the  trend  of  chemical  inven- 
tion. By  colloidal  substances  is  meant 
those  forms  of  matter  that  exist  in  a non- 
crystalline  state,  that  remain  susj;)ended 
in  water,  and  that  pass  unimpeded 
through  filters.  If  we  could  but  calculate 
the  waste  that  has  resulted  through  the 
inability  of  men  to  deal  with  “slimes,” 
and  in  general  with  the  finely  divided, 
non-settling  substances  of  chemical  proc- 
esses, the  total  would  be  expressible  only 
in  millions  of  dollars  of  a horrifyingly 
large  number.  But  in  very  recent  years, 
and  mainly  through  the  rapprochement 
between  chemistry  and  physiology,  means 
are  rapidly  being  obtained  of  dominating 
them;  in  other  words,  some  of  the  laws 
of  their  action  having  been  observed,  they 
may  be  governed  in  accordance  with  these 
laws.  To  illustrate : There  exist  con- 
temporary patents  based  upon  the  curious 
fact  that  certain  substances  when  held 
in  the  form  of  a muddy  suspension  will 
wander  when  placed  under  electrical  in- 
fluences. Thus,  if  into  a copper  vessel 
which  is  made  the  negative  terminal  of 
an  electrical  circuit  there  is  placed  a 
mixture  of  pure  water  and  fine  clay,  and 
if  into  this  mixture  there  is  dipped  a zinc 
rod  constituting  the  positive  terminal,  on 
making  the  circuit  the  clay  particles  will 
migrate  to  the  zinc  rod  and  will  build 
themselves  up  thereon  into  a hard  com- 
pact mass.  This  curious  effect  depends 
primarily  upon  the  voltage  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  actual  amount  of  current  em- 
ployed is  practically  insignificant.  The 
industrial  possibilities  of  this  brilliant 
idea  are  numerous  and  valuable.  For 
example : There  exists  in  Germany  a 
wide  area  of  peat  bogs  that  heretofore 
have  l)een  of  little  use;  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  amount  of  fuel  required  to 
evaporate  the  water  in  the  i)eat  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  amount  of  dry  jxjat  ob- 
tained. But  the  discovery  of  this  new 
process  of  electric  osmosis,  as  it  is  called, 
suddenly  raises  the  value  of  these  great 
peat-fields  to  a high  potential.  To  obtain 
the  dry  i)eat  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
vey the  peaty  water  to  a metallic  caldron 
connected  with  one  pole  of  a dynamo  and 
to  insert  into  the  water  a metallic  rod 


connected  with  the  other  terminal.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  particles  of 
peat  rapidly  migrate  to  the  central  rod, 
where  they  form  a hard  caked  mass  which 
may  be  lifted  out  practically  dry — and 
all  this  with  the  expenditure  of  an  in- 
significant amount  of  energy.  Recent 
patents  by  the  aggressive  experimenting 
industrial  firms  of  Germany,  such  as 
Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briining  of  Hochst, 
foreshadow  a wide  general  application  of 
this  entirely  interesting  phenomenon. 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  age  of 
iron,  men  have  desired  to  weld  one  metal 
with  another— to  weld,  for  example,  iron 
and  copper  for  the  making  of  weapons 
and  for  the  use  of  husbandry  and  build- 
ing. Unable  to  accomplish  this  directly, 
they  had  to  resort  to  the  art  of  brazing, 
by  which  copper  and  iron  might  be  joined 
together  through  a hard  solder  composed 
of  brass  and  zinc.  But  such  a joint  was 
always  imperfect,  and  sooner  or  later  gave 
way  to  a severe  stress.  Through  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  several  processes, 
mostly  electrical,  have  been  devised,  but 
they  are  special  processes  requiring  skill 
and  complicated.  It  would  seem  almost 
incredible  that  men  through  all  these  ages 
should  have  overlooked  a simple  device  by 
which  this  welding  might  be  accomplished. 
According  to  Professor  Simpson  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  writer  observed  the  actual 
demonstration  of  the  method,  in  order 
to  weld  a bar  of  iron  to  a sheet  of  cop- 
per it  is  only  necessary  to  wrap  the  un- 
cleaned copper  closely  about  the  bar,  to 
bury  the  bar  so  wrapped  in  a crucible 
containing  finely  ground  retort  - carbon 
containing  a little  sugar  water  to  make 
it  binding,  and  finally  to  heat  the  crucible 
in  a furnace  for  half  an  hour  to  a tem- 
perature somewhere  between  the  melting- 
point  of  copper  and  iron.  The  result  of 
this  simple  operation  is  a weld  of  ex- 
traordinary perfection  and  tenacity, 
tougher  than  either  of  the  metals  that 
constitute  it. 

There  are  certain  industries  that  seek 
protection  from  the  Patent  Office  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  and  that  depend  for  the 
security  of  their  discoveries  upon  secrecy; 
their  plants  are  fortresses  sternly  guarded 
from  any  espionage.  Chief  among  such 
industries  is  that  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  explosives.  Still,  they 
too  must  occasionally  seek  safety  in  the 
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Patent  Office,  and  hence  certain  signif* 
leant  facte  appear.  Contemporary  patents 
tell  us  plainly  that  this  industry  is  eager- 
ly anxious  to  introduce  into  explosives 
substances  that  will  lower  the  temperature 
in  the  gun-barrel,  and  bo  we  find  that 
they  are  using  for  this  purpose  sub- 
stances such  as  derivatives  of  the  cyana- 
mide  used  for  fertilizer,  of  urea,  and  of 
guanidine,  the  introduction  of  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  not  only  lower  the  tem- 
perature within  the  gun-barrel,  without 
diminishing  the  ballistic  force  of  the  ex- 
plosive, but  will  at  the  same  time  di- 
minish the  amount  of  smoke.  We  find 
too  a tendency  to  pass  away  from 
the  conventional  guncotton  and  nitro- 
glycerin to  other  nitro  derivatives  of  or- 
ganic compounds,  such  as  the  toluenes, 
and  chlorine  derivatives,  such  as  the 
chlor-hydrins.  There  is  also  a marked 
tendency  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  substances  hitherto  wholly  un- 
known in  the  industry — substances  such 
as  aluminium,  sodium,  calcium  carbide, 
ferro-silicon,  etc. 

There  are  a few  processes  in  chem- 
ical industry  whose  improvement  no- 
tably affects,  not  one  industry,  hut  all. 
Typical  of  these  are  the  processes  of 
oxidation  and  reduction. 

Most  prominent  among  the  oxidizing 
patents  are  those  concerned  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  peculiarly  active  modification 
of  oxygen  known  as  ozone.  Since  ozone 
when  it  has  accomplished  its  Work  reverts 
to  pure  oxygen,  it  constitutes,  if  it  could 
be  prepared  cheaply,  the  ideal  oxidizer. 
It  is  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  dis- 
charge, and  it  is  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  dis- 
charge takes  place  that  the  patent  speci- 
fications are  chiefly  concerned.  One  man 
would  pass  his  oxygen  through  hollow 
electrodes  with  fine  openings  into  the 
ozonizing  chamber;  another  would  employ 
an  electrode  consisting  of  sets  of  needles ; 
and  still  another  would  discard  elec- 
tricity for  ultraviolet  light.  At  present 
almost  the  only  industrial  uses  for  ozone 
are  the  production  of  vanillin  from  oil 
of  cloves,  as  it  is  practised  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  for  the  large-scale  purification 
of  water.  But  with  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  invention  in  this  field  we  may 
easily  foresee  a rapid  extension  of  the 


use  of  ozone  in  industry.  So  also  with 
hydrogen  peroxide,  for  the  manufacture 
of  which  we  may  anticipate  in  the  future 
a vast  extension.  The  fact  that  after 
doing  its  work  it  reverts  to  nothing  but 
water  makes  it,  like  ozone,  almost  ideal. 
Superimposed  upon  the  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  there  is  the  production 
of  the  metallic  peroxides,  which  are 
utilizable  in  processes  ranging  from  the 
restoration  of  oxygen  to  the  air  of  sub- 
marine vessels  to  their  oxidizing  value  as 
a constituent  of  dentifrices.  Finally  there 
are  the  persulphates,  percarbonates,  and 
perborates,  for  the  commercial  production 
of  which  invention  is  remarkably  active. 
As  for  reducing  agents,  the  new  powerful 
sodium  hydrosulphite,  which,  as  the  result 
of  many  years’  work,  is  now  appearing 
from  the  great  German  " Badische  ” firm, 
will  percolate  through  numerous  processes. 

Altogether,  outside  of  the  significance 
which  is  integral  to  the  subject-matter 
of  each  patent,  there  is  the  wide- 
sweeping  significanoe  of  the  application 
of  pure  science  to  industrial  ends,  and. 
therethrough,  the  entrance  of  efficiency 
into  factory  practice.  That  the  one  fol- 
lows upon  the  heels  of  the  other  is  best 
exemplified  by  reference  to  Germany. 
Fully  three-quarters  of  all  the  patents  of 
real  chemical  interest  are  German  in 
origin,  and  it  is  of  course  in  Germany 
that  we  find  efficiency  in  factory  practice 
the  sine  qua  non  to  its  operation.  The 
American  manufacturer  who  does  not 
realize  in  a practical  way  that  he  can  no 
longer  rely  for  success  upon  trade  com- 
binations, upon  cheap  raw  material,  upon 
an  ultra-protective  tariff,  upon  negligent 
government  supervision,  and  so  on  and 
so  on,  but  that  henceforward  essentially  he 
must  stand  or  fall  by  the  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency he  has  obtained  in  his  factory, 
will  bitterly  rue  his  ignorance  and  his 
negligence.  What  the  writer  believes  to 
be  a sane  practical  method  of  solving 
the  problem  of  waste  and  of  progress,  ho 
has  developed  into  a scheme  of  tem- 
porary industrial  Fellowships,  which  he 
has  outlined  in  another  place.  But 
whether  the  manufacturer  takes  his  prob- 
lems into  the  university,  or  the  univer- 
sity into  the  factory,  in  order  to  survive 
the  swift  - coming  era  of  competitive 
stress,  he  must  become  efficient,  not  only 
in  his  office,  but  in  his  factory. 
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The  Man  of  Destiny 

BY  MURIEL  CAMPBELL  DYAR 


HIBAM  TIBBS,  the  poor  school- 
teacher, went  up  the  road  gayly 
in  the  sunshine,  having  two 
packages  under  his  arm,  tied  up  sep- 
arately with  purple  string.  The  trees 
above  his  head  were  blossomed  out  new- 
ly with  tufts  of  green,  which  made 
charming  their  brandies  that  all  winter 
had  been  brown  and  bare.  He  had  not 
for  his  part  blossomed  out  exquisitely  in 
anything  new.  He  still  had  on  his 
squirrel-skin  cap,  rising  high  like  a gray 
plume,  which  had  protected  his  head 
from  the  cold  of  the  winter.  Only  had 
he  abandoned  his  thin  old  overcoat  and 
his  comforter  of  yam.  In  the  sunshine 
his  rusty  suit  had  an  appearance  of  ex- 
treme age.  Yet  the  homely  man  of  mid- 
dle years  had  himself  his  singular  look 
of  youth,  deepened  in  this  season  of  the 
resurrection  to  a hilarious  childlikeness. 

Near  the  white  mile-stone  a woman  met 
him,  driving  by  in  her  cart.  She  was 
urging  her  lean  horse  busily  on  in  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  not  so  busily 
that  she  did  not  check  it  at  the  sight  of 
him.  She  hailed  him  respectfully,  put- 
ting a crooked  nose  out  upon  him  from 
the  cart’s  seat. 

‘‘A  fine  day,  Mr.  Tibbs?” 

He  jumped,  startled,  for  he  had  not 
noticed  her  cart’s  coming.  He  had  been 
smiling  delightedly  to  himself,  lost  in 
the  region  of  lofty  thoug^it  where  he 
now  dwelt. 

“ Oh,  how  de  do  ?”  he  answered.  Yes, 
yes,  I kin  say  we  air  hevin’  real  nice 
weather.” 

She  clucked  to  her  horse  again,  but 
not  before  she  had  asked  the  question 
she  had  really  stopped  to  ask. 

“ Air  Johnnie  a-doin’  better  with  his 
sums  ?” 

He  squinted  toward  the  blue  sky.  He 
might  be  doin’  worse,”  he  said,  absently. 

After  she  had  vanished  into  the  green 
mist  of  the  trees  behind  him,  there  was 
nothing  else  moving  on  the  road  as  far 


up  as  Janie  Larkins’s  house  but  his  gaunt, 
black  figure,  straining  brightly  forward. 

Janie  was  watching  for  him  by  the 
window.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  gate 
she  put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  Crippled 
old  Jennie  Larkins  considering  him  a 
monster  of  iniquity  because  he  wanted 
to  marry  Janie,  and  not  permitting  him 
to  be  about,  his  visits  required  strategy. 

In  warm  weather  Janie  was  wont  to 
conceal  him  in  the  wood-shed,  and  in 
cold  times  she  smuggled  him  from  the 
entry  into  the  kitchen.  Sometimes  both 
the  wood  - shed  and  the  kitchen  were 
perilous.  He  had  been  obliged,  indeed, 
to  confess  his  love  to  Janie  hidden 
in  the  narrow  entry  with  his  feet  in  the 
brown  crock  she  kept  there  to  catch  um- 
brella drippings,  and  his  head  buried  in 
the  cloaks  and  shawls  which  hung  from 
the  pegs  above  him.  Even  with  this 
secrecy  something  had  been  heard. 

Ye  ain’t  a-kissin’  that  Tibbs  no- 
where, air  ye,  Janie?”  the  invalid  scream- 
ed out,  furiously. 

“N-no,  ma,”  Janie  had  said,  honestly 
enough,  going  in  to  her  with  strange 
cheeks ; for  she  had  not  been — it  had  been 
Hiram  Tibbs  who  had  been  kissing  her. 

But  fortunately  for  their  meetings  the 
grim  creature  on  the  bed  in  the  sitting- 
room  was  accustomed  at  any  moment  to 
drop  oflF  unwillingly  to  sleep,  so  that  the 
guard  of  the  old  eyes  and  the  hearken- 
ing, fierce  old  ears  was  often  opportune- 
ly relaxed. 

As  a school-teacher  Hiram  Tibbs  bad 
not  rebelled  against  these  humiliations 
of  his  welcome.  Only  during  the  past 
winter  had  he  experienced,  in  his  gay 
haste  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny, 
a little  feeling  of  irritation  over  his 
sojourn  for  an  indefinite  period,  when 
he  came  to  call,  in  the  entry  with  the 
crock  and  the  woollen  things  until  he 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  kitchen.  And 
AS  it  grew  wood-shed  weather,  his  haste 
increasing,  he  had  chafed  somewhat  over 
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his  necessity  of  staying  alone  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  in  the  wood-shed  before 
Janie  could  come  out  to  him.  Any  more 
waiting  of  any  kind  was  becoming  too 
much  for  Hiram  Tibbs. 

On  a cramped  tiptoe  through  the  door- 
yard,  bending  to  all-fours  beneath  the 
sitting-room  window,  he  gained  Janie's 
chopping-block  almost  indignantly. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  Janie  hurried 
out  to  him  with  a piece  of  pie  and  a 
knife  with  which  to  eat  it  on  a blue  plate. 
She  had  always  tried  to  soften  his  hard- 
ships in  calling  on  her  by  a wedge  of 
pie.  He  was  holding  his  packages  ready 
on  his  knees,  his  cap  thrown  off  beside 
him  on  the  floor  of  chips  about  the  block. 

“ Ain’t  your  raa  a-gittin'  troublesomef^ 
he  observed,  setting  the  pie  plate  on  top 
of  his  packages. 

‘‘  Oh,  Hiram,  poor  ma !”  she  excused, 
anxiously.  Always  before  the  past  win- 
ter Hiram  Tibbs  had  been  patient  about 
her  mother,  even  with  her  manners  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  marry 
during  her  lifetime — she  pointing  out  to 
him  the  explanatory  years  of  suffering 
on  the  sitting-room  bed. 

Her  face  had  deeply  set  in  it  the  pa- 
tient eyes  of  country  mothers  who  have 
borne  and  loved  many  children.  In  her 
lonely  life,  bound  closely  to  the  house 
by  her  care,  she  had  found  motherhood 
by  loving  three  persons  greatly.  There 
was  her  mother,  living,  yet  chained  to 
death ; and  her  young  friend  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  lately  gone  away  from 
her  joyously,  to  come  back  in  a year's 
time,  a girl  no  longer,  but  bewilderedly 
wasted  to  a woman,  with  a child  in  her 
arms  which  had  no  true  right  there ; 
and  there  was  Hiram  Tibbs,  the  poor 
school-teacher. 

“ Now  jest  eat  your  pie,”  she  urged;  for 
Hiram  Tibbs,  although  forgiving  old 
Jennie  Larkins  for  the  present,  in  the 
natural  kindness  of  his  nature,  sat  for- 
getting Janie  and  the  blue  plate  in  his 
winter's  absent-mindedness,  now  wrapping 
him  deeply  in  the  spring-time. 

He  cleared  the  plate  dreamily.  Seated 
before  him  in  a low  corner  of  the  grind- 
stone, she  waited  in  vain  for  his  words 
about  her  pie,  which  once  had  set  her 
coloring  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair 
with  pleasure.  He  was  not  a young 
lover,  but  he  had  always  been  as  shame- 


less as  the  youngest  in  breaking  through 
that  reticence  which  bound  him  in  com- 
mon with  those  long  dwelling  in  soli- 
tary neighborhoods. 

Many  a time,  wiping  with  his  sleeve 
the  crumbs  of  her  pie  from  his  lips,  he 
had  said,  throwing  discretion  to  the  winds. 

That's  a turrible  fine  pie,  Janie.” 

But  soaring  to  the  highest,  Hiram 
Tibbs  was  absently  leaving  out  many  of 
the  ways  of  his  affection.  All  winter 
Janie  had  had  an  anxious  heart,  whose 
weight  the  spring  did  not  lift. 

Now,  having  finished,  he  began  at  once 
to  undo  the  string  of  the  flatter  package. 

A nice  day,  ain't  it,  Janie?” 

“ Turrible  nice,  Hiram.” 

This  kind  o'  weather  'll  make  us 
all  grow!” 

She  laughed  wistfully  at  the  wit  of 
his  speech. 

Sho,  now,”  he  smiled,  gratified. 

She  could  not  keep  her  yearning  gaze 
from  him,  with  his  mild  hair  falling  lank- 
ly to  his  collar,  his  eyes  set  in  a network 
of  conceited  wrinkles,  his  mouth  gay  as 
a harlequin’s,  his  small  head  topping  his 
gaunt  body,  from  which  hung  down  great, 
speckled  hands. 

He  perceived  her  admiration  — there 
being  yet  occasions  when  he  came  pene- 
tratingly  out  of  his  dreams. 

‘‘  Sho,  now,”  he  said  again.  Besides 
the  pride  he  took  in  his  cleverness,  he  wa< 
glad  because  he  was  so  handsome. 

In  the  package  was  a parting  present 
for  her.  He  was  now  going  away  from 
her  for  a short  time.  The  gift  was  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  ribbons  and 
the  breastpins  and  the  teacups  which  he 
once  had  given  her,  thinking  of  her  wants, 
and  which  she  had  closely  cherished. 
He  handed  it  to  her  proudly.  He  did 
not  see  about  her  eyes  the  marks  of  tears 
because  their  first  parting  was  near. 

She  accepted  diflSdently  in  her  rough 
hands  the  colored  print  of  George 
Washington. 

My !”  she  said.  She  looked  at  the 
man  with  the  cocked  hat  and  the  folded 
arms  and  the  eyes  set  in  thought. 

‘‘  He  ain't  so  very  good-lookin',”  she 
objected,  in  the  end,  staring  from  the 
picture  to  Hiram  Tibbs  and  back  again. 

He  was  complimented,  yet  he  was  just. 

“ But  he  was  a greater  general  'n  I could 
have  been,  Janie.” 
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" Oh,  Hiram/’  she  said,  I blieve  you 
could  hev  been  jest  as  fine  a gen’ral  ef 
ye’d  had  the  chanst!” 

He  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together 
with  a thoughtful  expression.  Sho, 
now,  I dun’no’,”  he  smiled  modestly.  A 
longing  as  for  battle-fields  dawned  mo- 
mentarily in  his  gentle  eyes,  then  he 
shook  his  head  without  regret — ^he  had 
chosen  another  path  to  glory. 

With  much  care  he  uncovered  the  con- 
tents of  his  more  precious  package. 

Ye’ve  brung  the  last  chapter  o’  your 
book,  Hiram  1” 

She  spoke  with  an  awed  interest,  yet 
under  the  shadow  which  their  secret 
brought  to  her.  Once,  whenever  Hiram 
Tibbs  was  beside  her,  her  face  had  quick- 
ened, but  all  winter,  as  now,  it  had  had 
only  a shy,  longing  dulness.  Having 
gone  to  dwell  in  thought  in  a far  region, 
Hiram  Tibbs  had  gone  whither  she  could 
not  go. 

Hiram  Tibbs  was  writing  a book.  As 
yet  it  was  known  only  to  himself  and 
Janie,  but  soon  he  would  give  to  the  world 
his  History  of  the  United  States. 

He  had  always  known  that  he  was  no 
common  person,  but  a creature  destined, 
indeed,  for  the  highest.  As  a country  boy 
Avith  a mouth  widely  smiling  with  faith 
in  himself,  he  had  determined,  therefore, 
to  become  a school-teacher.  Slowly  and 
gayly,  handicapped  by  poverty,  he  had 
mastered  the  ordinary  branches  of  learn- 
ing. The  small  country  schoolhouse, 
where  some  day  he  hoped  to  teach,  seemed 
to  him  the  highest  place,  and  the  clay 
road  which  led  to  it  a great  highway. 

He  had  now  taught  for  many  years, 
until,  in  fact,  he  was  no  longer  young, 
but  in  the  middle  time  of  life.  The  few 
burrs  of  speech  sticking  to  his  tongue  did 
not  prevent  his  successfully  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  books  in  a schoolhouse  set 
80  far  in  the  woods  that  in  study  hours 
squirrels  played  on  the  roof.  Day  aft- 
er day,  growing  older  and  dingier,  he 
sat  behind  his  desk.  In  winters  he 
was  very  cold  coming  out  in  the  clay 
road,  his  overcoat  growing  older  with 
him,  and  in  the  hot  days  he  mopped  a 
tired  face  with  his  handkerchief.  In  all 
seasons  he  was  a meagrely  paid,  thread- 
bare man.  But  still  he  was  not  wholly 
satisfied.  He  had  kept  his  sense  of  des- 
tiny. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  op- 


portunity for  which  he  had  longed  lay 
indefinitely  before  him  in  the  one  poor 
room  with  the  whitewashed  walls,  in  spite 
of  his  being  able  to  age  in  a monotonous 
toil  on  no  salary  to  speak  of,  as  he  had 
wished,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not 
perhaps,  after  all,  quite  reached  the  highest, 
nor  had  yet  become  so  great  as  a really 
brilliant  man  could  be.  He  frequently 
doubted  if  the  clay  road  were  as  much  a 
highway  as  a by-path. 

Yet  in  weariness  or  dissatisfaction  with 
his  task  his  smile  did  not  fade.  There 
still  clung  to  him  the  spirit  of  youth — 
with  its  eager  hope,  its  gayety  over  days 
to  come. 

He  had  never  been  able  to  determine, 
though  always  pondering  on  the  matter, 
precisely  whither  further  toward  great- 
ness the  needle  of  his  destiny  was  point- 
ing him.  He  only  knew  that  he  must 
travel  along  educational  lines,  since  his 
gift  was  clearly  that  of  letters.  At 
fiirst  he  had  thought  that  perhaps  he 
was  destined  for  a school  in  a finer 
place  than  the  neighborhood,  but  he  had 
found  out,  upon  effort,  that  his  profes- 
sion was  enormously  overcrowded.  They 
told  me,”  he  said  to  Janie,  with  his 
smile  of  faith,  that  outside  of  a country 
neighborhood  like  this,  they  ain’t  no 
more  room  for  teachers.” 

Until  he  could  decide,  he  taught  and 
loved  his  children.  Row  after  row  of 
scholars  in  the  years  left  their  desks 
and  went  away  over  the  hollowed  door- 
stone  and  out  along  the  road  into  life, 
not  without  a dimness  in  their  eyes 
at  leaving  him.  Staying  behind  at  his 
desk  in  the  poor  schoolroom,  which  he, 
too,  would  fain  have  left,  he  said  good-by 
to  them  gayly.  Some  of  them  were  early 
to  gain,  although  young,  a place  which 
was  higher  than  his ; but  dingy  and 
threadbare  Hiram  Tibbs  was  able  to  re- 
joice in  any  success,  so  rich  was  his  future. 

It  had  been  in  the  end  of  the  previous 
autumn  that  he  had  decided  to  write  a 
book.  The  idea  had  occurred  to  him  sud- 
denly. The  day  was  one  fitted  for  inspira- 
tion. Outside  the  road  and  the  hills  were 
turned  to  brightness,  and  within  the 
schoolroom,  through  the  open  windows, 
was  the  sound  of  dropping  leaves.  I 
see  a cat.  Does  the  cat  see  me?”  a little 
girl  was  lisping  from  the  Primer — ^but 
Hiram  Tibbs  had  ceased  to  listen.  At 
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that  instant  he  seemed  to  see  where  might 
lie  the  realization  of  his  dreams. 

He  stopped  that  night  breathlessly  to 
tell  Janie.  ‘‘  I’m  a-goin’  to  write  a book  1” 
he  said,  throwing  out  his  worn  chest.  All 
the  monotony  of  his  toil  slipped  off  his 
uplifted  bones. 

The  plan  had  nearly  taken  her  breath 
away  as  well.  She  stood  well  in  awe  of 
even  the  reading  of  books. 

‘‘Ye  kin  write  a grand  book,  Hiram  1” 
she  said.  She  did  not  know  then  that 
his  book  was  to  remove  him  from  her. 

He  nodded.  “ I’ll  be  a great  man,”  he 
dreamed  through  the  red  and  yellow 
leaves  shaking  down  upon  him  in  the 
evening  wind. 

Janie  had  looked  at  him  puzzled.  To 
her  he  was  already  great. 

In  the  start  he  did  not  know  what  his 
book  would  be  about,  but  he  did  not,  on 
this  point,  long  remain  in  a state  of 
uncertainty.  His  gleam  came  from  his 
having  on  his  bookshelf  in  the  musty 
country  room  where  he  lodged  an  old 
green  volume  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  offered  him  at  once,  as  by  a 
lucky  omen,  a choice  of  subject  and  mate- 
rial for  research. 

He  determined  to  write  the  history  of 
his  country. 

He  began  and  read  the  volume  en- 
thusiastically in  the  evenings  by  his 
lamp,  absorbing  its  contents  with  the 
same  slowness  and  retention  with  which 
the  boy,  with  conceited  eyes,  had  little 
by  little  made  his  progress  in  learn- 
ing. In  the  daytime,  surrounded  in  mind 
by  the  motley  throng  of  his  nation’s 
heroes,  among  which  moved  Hiram  Tibbs 
the  historian,  no  mean  figure,  he  became 
unconsciously  remote  from  those  who 
knew  him.  At  his  desk  he  would  look 
away  unseeingly  from  his  scholars,  and 
at  Janie’s  gate  he  became  an  absent- 
minded  man. 

Before  the  first  snow  of  the  winter  had 
come,  Janie  felt  her  shadow  fall  athwart 
lier.  When  Hiram  Tibbs,  although  still 
able  to  smile  at  her  affectionately,  fell 
silent,  unable  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
topics  on  which  they  once  had  talked, 
when  he  was  no  longer  near  her  in 
spirit,  but  far  away,  her  deep-set  eyes  of 
motherhood  were  stricken.  She  saw  her- 
self with  the  insight  of  her  humbleness. 
A fear  settled  in  her  heart.  By  mid- 


winter she  asked  Hiram  Tibbs  a famou<^ 
question,  having  in  it  an  echo  of  the 
world  and  of  all  time. 

“ Hiram,”  she  said,  tremulously,  “ do 
ye  keer  fur  me  jest  as  much  as  ye  ust  to?" 

Into  Hiram  Tibbs’s  face,  in  spite  of  its 
far-fixed  gaze,  came  an  expression  which 
was  something  better  and  nobler  ari'l 
finer  than  Hiram  Tibbs  himself.  It  was 
the  expression  he  always  had  whenever  he 
told  Janie  that  he  loved  her. 

“ We’ll  hev  a lot  more  to  live  on  when 
my  book’s  done  an’  we  git  married.” 

But  shivering  under  her  little  shoulder- 
shawl  at  the  gate  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, she  was  not  comforted.  She  had 
not  minded  the  poverty  of  Hiram  Tibbs, 
the  school-teacher. 

Every  night  during  the  winter  when 
her  lamp  was  lit  she  would  look  lone- 
somely  down  the  road  to  where  in  the 
distance  his  light  was  twinkling. 

Hiram  Tibbs  felt  keenly  the  portent 
of  the  winter’s  night  that  he  first  put  his 
spluttering  stub  pen  to  paper,  his  task  of 
research  done.  He  did  not  find  the  work 
of  writing  hard  at  all.  So  closely  had  he 
absorbed  his  historic  material  that  there 
slipped  at  once  golden  from  his  pen 
sonorous  sentences  and  paragraphs.  If 
these  bore  somewhat  of  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  sentences  and  paragraphs 
of  the  green  volume  itself,  he  was  not 
aware  of  it.  They  were  to  him  honestly 
as  his  own. 

Chapter  by  chapter  as  the  book  was 
written  he  read  it  aloud  to  Janie  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  her  kitchen.  He 
read  in  a low  voice,  lest  old  Jennie  Lar- 
kins should  rouse  out  of  her  sleep.  With 
her  hands  lying  humbly  on  her  lap,  Janie 
listened  to  her  country’s  history.  She 
was  more  and  more  saddened  by  it  as 
the  chapters  grew.  The  shy  longing 
of  her  face  increased  over  the  great 
thoughts  which  she  could  not  understand. 
Frequently  wearied  by  ^er  Saturday 
morning’s  tasks,  the  mighty  events  of  the 
nation  became  indistinct,  and  her  head 
nodded  sideways  to  her  shoulder.  But 
the  warning  of  her  love  j)rompted  her 
to  sit  up  straight  in  time  to  say,  “ That*> 
jest  a grand  book,  Hiram.” 

Now  on  the  chopping-block  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  recent  readings  be 
cleared  his  throat.  His  last  chapter 
brought  them  to  near  times.  There  was 
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only  ono  gap  in  the  events  on  which  he 
had  dwelt  with  such  acumen  and  ]K‘r- 
.spicacity.  A number  of  the  leaves  of  the 
old  green  volume,  covering  the  ptu'iod  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  had  found  torn  out 
when  he  had  n^aelied  that  point  in  his 
research.  So  there  was  unavoidably  the 
same  leap  across  the  years  in  his  book. 
But  he  had  bridged  the  chasm  cheerfully 
with  his  p(‘n,  and  Janie,  listening  to  the 
history,  had  not  missed  the  war. 

It  was  a momentous  occasion  to  him 
to  sit  reading  aloud  the  close  of  his 
masterpie(*e. 

B(‘yond  the  wood-shed  the  daffodils  were 
yellow,  and  the  wind  blowing  over  them 
ruffled  his  lank  hair  about  his  face, 
alight  with  his  dreams  of  greatness.  In 
his  last  chapter  he  had  inserted  some 
thoughts  of  his  own.  He  paused  often  in 
his  reading  for  Janie’s  praise. 

‘^My!”  she  said,  again  and  again,  “ it’s 
jest  a grand  book,  Hiram.” 

Ain’t  it?”  he  cried,  hurrying  on  again 
tliat  he  might  the  sooner  stop  to  hear 
her  criticisms. 

With  her  eyes  upon  him,  Janie  had 
something  of  his  own  absentness  from 
present  things,  only  that  her  dreaming 
was  of  the  jiast  and  touched  with  tears. 
Yi*ars  b(*fnr(*,  going  by  the  ojicn  school- 
room door  on  a rare  errand  from  the 
house,  she  had  paused  unnoticed  on  the 
door-stone  and  look(‘d  in.  TIutc  in  the 
poor  room  she  had  seen  him  at  his  desk, 
looking  down  at  the  (*hildren^  It  was  this 
iinage  of  hnn  that  w^as  now  before  lier, 
rather  than  Hiram  Tibbs  grandly  on  the 
chop|)ing-block,  his  pages  on  his  knees. 
Aln>ady  the  book  meant  their  first  parting. 

As  h('  finislied  the  la.^t  words,  he  could 
not  wait  f(»r  Janie's  jiraise.  ‘‘I'll  'bet 
you,"  he  said.  “ th(\v  jiin’t  nothin’  like 
that  ev('r  been  written  afon*.'’ 

“I  kiK  w they  ain't,  Hiram!" 

H(‘  slap])ed  his  knee'.  ‘‘  Xothin’  like 
that  ain't  iu‘ver  been  written  afon*,”  he 
repc'ated.  “ '1'is  a grand  book.  Ye  see, 
l’v(‘  got  a tiirril)l(‘  gift." 

There  i<^n(‘d  from  thi'  houso  a sc-n^am 
of  sornnokmt  .-lirewishn(‘ss.  The  man  of 
destiny  bi'eaiTic  a trifle  smaller  on  the 
chopping-block.  Janie  went  into  the 
honsc  swiftly.  When  she  came  back  she 
motion(‘d  to  him  to  speak  in  Iowit  tones. 

‘‘A  gift  is  a fine  thing  to  hev,”  lie 
continued,  in  a half  whisper. 


“ Ain’t  it  ?”  But  her  eyes,  darkenetl 
by  her  fear,  went  out  dully  over  the 
green  dooryard. 

“ I tell  ye  it  ’ll  be  fine  to  git  niy 
book  printed.” 

Her  hands  clas|T<^d  on  her  ealioo  la[). 
“ How  long  ’ll  yo  be  gone  seein’  ’bout  it 

“ ’T won’t  take  more’n  a hundred  years 
to  git  soeh  a book  printed,  Janie!" 

“Ye  couldn’t  send  it  to  the  printer 
folks  through  the  mail?  IVe  hoc^nl 
o’  folks  a-doin’  that  an’  not  goin*  to 
the  city.” 

Hiram  Tibbs  smiled  hilariously.  “ I 
reckon  them  printer  folks  'll  want  to  see 
me  all  right.” 

“’Twill  cost  ye  money  to  go.  Hi  rani." 

“I’ve  got  some  .saved — an'  I kin  walk 
an’  work.  When  my  book’s  priiitCNl  I'll 
be  all  right!” 

“ I wish  ye’d  stay,  Hiram.” 

“I  kin’t,”  he  said,  simply.  A coming 
joy  had  its  presage  upon  him. 

Her  hands  clasped  togi‘ther  mon^ 
tightly. 

“Will  Haynes  ’ll  take  your  placv  in 
school  ’til  ye  git  back 

“Sure,”  he  said.  “The  school  hoard'- 
a-goin’  to  gimme  a vacation,  I've  hot  n 
teaehin’  round  so  long.  I kin  hev  a 
year  if  I want  it,  an’  I kin  decide  'l>out 
takin’  school  again  when  I gU  hack." 

She  gave  a little  cry  of  dismay. 

“ Rho,  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  stay  no  year. 
Janie.  I’ll  he  back  in  a few  w.^^ks." 
He  gathered  np  his  pages.  “ But  I reckon 
school-teaohin’  from  now  on  is  a-goiiv  to 
take  np  too  much  o’  my  time,’' 

“You  air  a-goin’  to  go  on  a-writin', 
Hiram,  after  your  hook’s  out,”  she  asked, 
quietly,  “an’  give  np  school-teaehin' ?" 

Slie  leaned  forward,  waiting  dully  for 
his  answer. 

He  nodded  easily.  “You  bet!  I’m 
tliinkin’  o’  writin’  a hist’ry  o’  Kraiu't^ 
iK'xt.  Bought  a set  o’  lx)oks  on  Fram^e. 
real  (*licap,  of  a hook  agent  the  other 
day.  He  says  it’s  a tnrrihle  fine  set.  I 
ain’t  rend  it  yet,  Init  I’ve  sort  o’  skimmeil 
it  tlirongh.  an’  it  ’ll  he  wonderful 
write  on.  An  awful  lot  ’bout  kings  an' 
queens  in  it.” 

He  did  not  see  her  face,  smitten  snd- 
flenly  into  wretchedness.  For  Hiram 
Tibbs  to  give  up  his  school  to  WTite  other 
hooks,  gidng  farther  and  farther  into  a 
region  whither  she  would  l>e  able  to  fol- 
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low  less  and  less,  could  only  mean  one 
thing.  All  the  fear  of  her  heart  during 
the  winter  formed  itself  more  clearly — 
she  could  not  be  worthy  of  him.  His 
love  for  her  could  not  help  failing.  It 
was  no  more  than  right  that  it  should. 
She  iKdonged  only  with  the  little  school- 
room and  his  scholars. 

‘‘Ye  kin  do  fine  on  kings  an'  queens, 
Hiram.” 

“ Ye  bet  I kin.”  He  flecked  a crumb 
of  pie  crust  from  his  ding>^  suit. 

She  tried  to  set  her  fear  before  him. 
Her  forehead  knotted  with  the  pain  of 
what  she  had  to  say.  Her  voice  broke. 

“ Ye  know,  Hiram, — ye  know — 1 ain’t 
got  much  eddication — if  you  air  goin’  to 
be  a book-writer — ” 

“ Sho,  now,”  he  reassured  her,  gayly, 
“ that’s  all  right.  Eddication  ain’t  every- 
thing. T won’t  feel  no  difF’rence  between 
us  — no  diff’rence  ’t  all.  An’  besides, 
Janie,  ye  know  ye  air  a whole  lot  heifer  n 
T am.” 

“Oh  no,  Hiram,”  she  said;  “oh,  no, 
no,  no.” 

“ Ye  air,”  he  repeated,  with  his  no- 
blest look. 

l^ut  the  shadow  of  her  fearing  was 
not  lifted. 

He  tied  up  his  la<t  (diapter  again  with 
the  purple  string. 

“ Ef  ye  could  jest  stay  over  to-morrow, 
so’s  we  could  go  for  a walk,  Hiram.” 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Janie’s  friend, 
possibly  in  remembrance  of  the  times 
when  she,  too.  had  gone  strolling  with 
her  lover,  came  over  to  sit  with  old 
Jenni(‘  Larkins  while  Janie  went  out 
with  Hiram  Tibbs. 

Th(*  Sunday  before,  they  hacl  walked 
together  along  the  road,  Jani(‘  on  his  arm 
in  luw  dress  and  bonnet  which  w(‘re  s(‘(*n 
(•very  s])ring  as  regularly  as  the  robins. 
The  road  was  replete  for  them  with  mem- 
ori(  s,  but  Iliram  Tibbs  had  gone  by  heed- 
lessly certain  landmarks  of  their  affection 
which  once  he  had  very  well  remembered, 
danie  had  ])ressed  his  arm  from  time 
to  time  in  a wistful  meaning. 

“ That's  ourn,"  she  said,  when  they 
reached  the  little  hollow. 

“ M-m-rn — ” he  had  answered,  absent- 
mindedly,  in  his  throat. 

At  the  twisted  thorn-tree  with  the  seat 
beneath  it  she  spoke  again.  “ That’s 
ourn,  Iliram,”  she  said. 


He  glanced  at  it  obligingly.  “ ’T  ought 
to  be  cut  down,”  he  said,  with  cheerful- 
ness. “ ’Tain’t  good  for  anything.” 

By  the  white  mile-stone  she  had  pressed 
his  arm  more  faintly.  “ ’Twas  here — ” 
she  began.  But  this  time  Hiram  Tibbs 
was  not  listening  at  all. 

He  rose  briskly  from  the  chopping- 
block.  “ Got  to  git  off  to-night,”  he  said, 
affectionately.  “ Will  Haynes  a-goin’  to 
drive  me  to  the  train.  Ain’t  got  nothin’ 
more  to  do  to  git  ready  but  to  put  on 
my  other  shoes  an’  git  out  ray  good  hat.” 

At  the  gate  they  said  good-by,  she 
clinging  to  him. 

“Good-by,  Hiram.  Take  koer  o’ 
yourself.” 

“ Good-by,  Janie — the  same  to  you. 
I’ll  be  back  soon.”  His  face  was  wreathcvl 
in  smiles. 

She  stood  watching  his  squirrel-skin 
cap  bob  away  down  the  road.  So  often 
b.ad  she,  here,  watched  him  going  that 
the  gate  had  grown  to  Ix',  as  it  were,  the 
sentry-box  of  her  love.  Now  she  saw  the 
cap  rising  like  a gray  plume,  now  sho 
lost  it,  now  she  saw  it  again,  until  it 
vanished  altogether  in  the  green  mist 
of  the  trees. 

In  the  bitterness  of  a wintry  rain 
Hiram  Tibbs  went  up  the  road  to  Janie’s 
on  the  day  of  his  returning.  The  storm 
came  peevi.shly  down  against  him  from 
the  hills,  with  a shrieking  of  wind 
so  that  he  breathed  hard  making  his 
way  in  it  as  the  road  rose  and  fell.- 
He  gave  up  trying  to  carry  aloft  his 
umbrella,  but  bore  it  folded  and  drip- 
ping under  his  arm,  where  in  the  spring 
lie  had  carried  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  For  protection  he  pulled  his  cap 
more  deeply  down  upon  his  forehead,  and 
tried  to  catch  about  him  the  tails  of  his 
old  overcoat,  which  flapjied  from  him,  let- 
ting tlie  rain  soak  his  knees,  and  to  fasten 
more  closely  around  his  neck  his  yarn 
comforter,  whose  ends  slapped  his  shoul- 
ders with  a Wet  sound. 

lie  did  not  go  gayly  as  he  had  gone 
under  the  green  trees,  which  now  again 
were  brown  and  l>are,  but  joyfully.  It 
was  the  joy  of  a man  of  destiny  wlio  has 
found  what  is  really  greatness  and  has 
come  at  last  to  his  own.  He  was  older 
and  thinner.  His  look  of  singular  youth 
was  replaced  by  the  signs  of  a rich  con- 
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tent  with  attainment,  which  rightfully 
crowns  successful  middle  years. 

He  was  very  glad  to  be  back,  and  hur- 
ried through  the  misery  of  the  weather, 
lie  eagerly  looked  back  over  his  shoulder 
at  tlie  small  schoolhouse,  where  often 
during  the  writing  of  his  history  he  had 
in  imagination  sc^en  himself  on  the  hol- 
lowed stone,  turning  in  the  lock  the  rusty 
key  which  he  was  to  turn  again  within 
that  lock  no  more.  In  the  fierce  mist 
about  him  he  made  out  the  mile-stone 
and  the  twisted  thorn-tree  and  the  lit- 
tle hollow. 

J anie  was  waiting  for  him  by  the  window. 
At  the  sight  of  him  she  put  her  fingers 
to  her  lips  in  a sign  of  w’arning. 

She,  too,  was  older  for  the  months 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  gone. 
While  Hiram  Tibbs  was  away  her  friend 
had  early  told  her  something  out  of  her 
knowledge  of  life.  They  never  come 
back,  JaTiie,’^  she  said. 

“I  hov  his  letters,”  Janie  answered, 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  where 
lay  Hiram  Tibbs’s  letters,  telling  her  lit- 
tle but  that  he  w^as  not  coming  home 
(exactly  yet. 

Her  friend  had  laughed  scornfull.y. 
“ / had  letters.” 

They  always  come  back!”  Janie  cried. 

Yet  over  his  home-coming  she  had 
caught  her  breath  in  her  breast  with  a 
sob  of  relief. 

Gn'at  though  he  was,  Hiram  Tibbs 
felt  now  no  irritation  with  the  entry  of 
ol<l  Jennie  Larkins.  His  muddy  feet 
went  almost  fondly  into  the  brown  cro(*k, 
and  his  head  buried  itself  simply  among 
th(‘  wor)lleiis. 

In  the  kitchen,  arriving  like  a thief,  he 
put  his  face  against  Janie’s  boisterously. 

How  air  ye,  Janie?”  lie  had  his 
nobb  '^t  look. 

“ Fm  real  well.  Hiram.” 

Sli(‘  h(‘lp(‘d  him  off  with  Ids  wet  wrap- 
pings, dull  and  i)lain  and  '■^hy. 

‘FlesI  take  y<»ur  sho(‘s  off  an’  set  your 
feet  in  the  oven  to  dry,”  slu‘  l)egged. 

In  the  kitchen  stove  a fire  was  crack- 
ling in  comfortable  contrast  to  the  noi>e 
of  the  storm  outside'.  Over  the  griddle 
the  <*offee-pot  was  already  bubbling.  A 
wedg(‘  of  ])ie  was  put  out  familiarly  on 
the  table,  with  a knife  beside  it. 

H(‘  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  thrust  his 
feet  into  the  oven  with  a sigh  of  ('ontent. 


“Turrible  rain  we’re  havin’,  Janie.’' 

‘‘Turrible,  Hiram.” 

She  poured  out  a cup  of  coffee  and 
put  it  on  the  table  by  the  pie. 

He  appeared  to  have  returned  to  an 
old  interest  in  things.  “ My  goodness  I" 
he  exclaimed,  over  the  blue  plate  and  hi^ 
coffee-cup.  “My  goodness!”  He  ate  and 
drank  ecstatically. 

“ Hev  much  rain  this  summer  ?” 

“ A leetle,  Hiram.” 

His  knees  started  to  steaming.  “ Thi- 
is  a turrible  fine  piece  o’  pie  an’  cup  «»' 
coffee,  Janie.” 

it,  Hiram?”  A color  came  int»> 
her  face,  to  die  swiftly. 

He  had  not  written  to  Janie  of  bis 
fulfilment.  She  sat  before  him,  her 
hands  lying  on  her  lap,  and  waited  fur 
it  dumbly. 

“How’s  your  ma,  Janie?” 

“Jest  ’bout  as  us’al,  Hiram.” 

“The  poor  creatur’I”  he  said,  with  his 
mouth  full, — “ the  poor  creatiir  !” 

When  his  coffee-cup  had  been  emptitxl 
three  times  and  the  blue  plate  twice,  \u* 
sat  smiling  joyfully  at  the  red  heart 
of  the  stove,  pulling  at  his  knees  and  run- 
ning his  great  fingers  happily  througli 
bis  hair. 

“’Twas  awful  hot  whore  I was  last 
summer,  Janie.” 

“Was  it,  Hiram?” 

“ Ye  had  a good  deal  o’  rain  here, 
ye  said,  didn’t  ye?” 

“ A leetle,  Hiram.” 

He  shifted  his  feet  in  the  oven.  ‘‘  I 
IloyK*  it  ’ll  stop  rainin’  so’s  we  kin  g“ 
walkin’  Sunda.v.” 

Again  her  color  rose. 

“ How’s — how’s  Will  Haynes  a-gittin' 
’long  with  the  school?”  He  c*o\iglicil 
suddenly  in  a distinguished  fashion. 

Her  hands  moved  on  her  lap.  “ The 
children  air  still  a-askin’  fur  ye,  Hiram.'* 

He  smiled  with  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance, and  coughed  again. 

“ I hope  ,vo  ain’t  got  no  cold,  Hiram." 

“No,  ’tain’t  a cold — it’s  jest  a ticklin' 
in  my  throat.” 

He  began  to  stare  harder  at  the  stove. 

“Janie — ” he  began.  He  broke  off 
and  looked  once  again  at  the  rain,  driv- 
en by  the  screaming  wind  against  the 
window-panes. 

“My!  how  it  does  rain!” 

“Don’t  it?” 
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He  clearerl  his  throat  impressively. 

“Janie-  my  fi:oodncss!  I ort  to  set  my 
shoes  under  the  stove.  I’ve  got  ’em  \vay 
off  here.”  He  left  his  ehair  and  came 
haek  to  it  again. 

“Janie — 1 kind  o"  bJieve — I kind  o’ 
J/lieve — I’ll — ril  take  the  school  again.” 

She  k^aned  forward,  tremulous  and 
amaz(‘d.  “ Ye  will,  Hiram  T’ 

“ said  Hiram  Tibbs  His  gentle 

eyes  were  shining.  “ They  ain’t  nothin’ 
l)(*ttiT'ii  sehool-teaehin'!”  he  cried,  con- 
ceitedly. 

She  sat  breathing  quickly  in  the  crack- 


ling of  the  fire  and  the  beating  of  the  ] 
“Your — your  writin’?”  she  faltered. 

He  straightened  himself  in  his  thread- 
bare clothes.  “ Oh,  writin’,”  he  said, 
grandly,  “ain’t  no  kind  o’  work  for  a 
man  like  me!” 

A shadow  passed  from  Janie  Larkins. 
She  laid  her  rough  hand  on  his  arm,  an 
old  radiance  on  her  face. 

“ An’  your  book,  Hiram  C 

“ ’Twas  a grand  book,”  he  ans\vi  re<L 
enigmatically.  Then  he  shook  liis  head 
without  regret — he  had  chosen  the  only 
true  path  to  glory. 


The  Chestnut-Stand 

BY  JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY 

WHAT  makes  you  feel  as  if,  somehow. 
It’s  wrong  to  leave  a chestnut-stand 
With  all  so  much  of  what  you  want 
In  both  your  pockets  and  your  hand? 

I always  have  to  turn  around. 

It  sounds  so  Inirt — I wonder  why — 

That  little  high-u])  crying  sound 
1 don’t  remember,  by-and-by! 

There  is  not  Anything  so  good 

As  chest  nuts  (when  they’re  hot!  can  be. 

It  must  be  fun  to  count  them  out 
With  ()ne-for-Y<ni  and  One-for-Me. 

And  yet  it  stays  so  doleful  there, — 

For  all  tile  ])oople,  going  by! — 

And  breathing  frosty  on  th('  air, 

Like  something  trying  not  to  cry. 

(It  isn't  Anything  I h(‘nrd.) — 

I know  it's  small,  and  seare<b  and  thin. 

It’s  like  wlien  botbi  your  hands  are  cold. 

And  Po<Lets  you  can’t  ])ut  them  in! — 

Like  something  hap])ened  Long  Ago, — 

Like  f(M*ling  Homesick,  yes, — and  Shy; 

Like  Reing  Sorry;  when  you  know 
You  won’t  remember,  by-and-by! 
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the  course  in  person  from  the  wheel- 
house.  Double  ^igilance  was  exercised  as 
we  * approached  uncharted  Little  Breck- 
nock Channel  and  Belgrano  Pass,  for 
word  had  been  received  at  Punta  Arenas 
of  two  recently  discovered  rocks  in  the 
narrow  raceway  which  flows  between  a 
small  island  and  Brecknock  Peninsula. 

Gradually  we  approached  the  narrow 
opening?,  which  could  not  have  exceeded 
n quarter  of  a mile  in  width.  Now  a 
squall  would  paint  out  everything  in  its 
monotone  of  gray,  then  clear  again.  We 
watched  with  no  little  anxiety  these  driv- 
ing blasts  swoop  down  from  astern,  over- 
take us,  and  pass  along.  It  could  be  a 
serious  matter  if  one  caught  us  at  the 
Pass,  for  no  anchorage  was  charted,  and 
soundings  might  be  of  little  value. 

The  shores  drew  in  closer  and  closer, — 
so  did  a blinding  gale  of  gray,  and  the 
fleet  wings  of  the  wind  won  out  at  the 
very  entrance  to  the  Pass.  Already  the 
frigate  had  been  slowed  down;  now  she 
swung  slowly  round  to  starboard,  and 
poked  her  nose  toward  a slight  bight  in 
the  shore.  Here  an  effort  to  anchor  was 
made,  but  no  anchorage  could  be  ob- 
tained. Thrang!  rang  out  sharply  the 
engine-room  bell,  and  the  Sarmiento  was 
put  hard  astern  before  she  could  crumple 
up  her  steel  bow  against  the  mountain 
wall  toward  which  she  was  heading.  We 
backed  off  just  in  time,  through  the  thick 
gale  which  covered  the  deck  with  a slush 
of  hailstones.  It  was  impossible  to 
know  our  position,  but  fortunately  we 
were  not  obliged  to  ‘‘  hold  off  ” long.  The 
gale,  though  fierce,  was  of  short  duration, 
and  the  commander’s  good  judgment  en- 
abled him  to  take  advantage  at  once  of 
the  clearing,  so  we  slipped  through  the 
Pass  into  Whale  Boat  Sound. 

At  the  west  the  fierce  Pacific  hurri- 
canes lick  bare  and  bald  the  rocky  slopes, 
but  going  eastward,  a low  and  stunted 
verdure  creeps  higher  and  higher  up  the 
mountainsides.  We  passed  the  wide  gape 
of  Desolate  Bay  into  Whale  Boat  Sound. 
Early  that  evening  the  dark  forms  of 
the  leadsman  and  quartermaster  si- 
lhouetted against  the  storm-clouds,  and 
we  felt  our  way  slowly  into  Rosa  Bay. 
All  was  soon  made  snug;  only  an  occa- 
sional surge  or  tug  at  her  chains  re- 
minded those  belowdecks  of  the  cold  and 
the  winds  without. 
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The  following  day  opened  with  tho 
usual  gales  of  wet  snow.  We  left  a 
frothy  wake  through  Whale  Boat  Sound 
into  the  wide  reach  of  Darwin  Sound, 
then  through  the  long  narrows  of  North 
West  Arm,  a branch  of  Beagle  Channel — 
all  names  which  should  ever  stand  as 
monuments  to  their  heroic  sponsors. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  impressively 
beautiful  than  the  great  ice  displays  of 
North  West  Arm.  Here  at  intervals 
immense  glaciers  loomed  through  the 
storms,  sinking  silently  down  the  dark, 
sombre  valleys.  Rounding  Devil’s  Island 
at  Point  Divide  brought  us  into  Beagle 
Channel.  A puff  of  smoke  smudged  the 
distant  mountainsides,  and  soon  the  lit- 
tle Orest e,  the  only  craft  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  Punta  Arenas,  scudded 
down  the  wind. 

We  were  now  bowling  along  in  mid- 
channel. 

*^Man  overboard!”  was  shouted  out  in 
Spanish.  There  was  a moment  of  con- 
fused excitement;  then  the  Sarmiento 
churned  up  the  water  at  full  speed  astern. 
From  the  gangway  platform  I saw  the 
form  of  a man  slushing  through  the  short 
seas  as  he  clung  to  the  edge  of  a lower 
port.  It  seemed  as  though  every  heavy 
wave  must  wrench  him  from  his  grasp. 
But  the  stout  sailors  hauled  him  aboard. 

Tried  suicide,”  remarked  an  officer, 
“but  changed  his  mind.” 

At  longitude  68®  36',  far  up  on  a jagged 
crest,  we  made  out  with  our  glasses  a 
small  needle  - point,  the  southernmost 
boundary  mark  of  the  two  southernmost 
republics  of  the  globe, — and  passed  from 
Chile  into  Argentina. 

For  some  three  hundred  miles  from 
Punta  Arenas  the  Argentine  frigate  had 
wound  and  twisted  her  way  through  the 
Fuegan  archipelago  in  the  gales  of  wet 
snow  and  impenetrable  mists  which  so 
constantly  enshroud  these  damp  latitudes 
— ^haunts  only  of  the  Yaghan  Indian,  the 
pioneer,  and  the  adventurer. 

From  the  southwest  a driving  wind 
tore  great  rents  in  the  leaden  clouds.  It 
sent  the  glistening  waters  foaming  east- 
ward in  a boiling  turmoil  of  silver  crests 
and  swept  the  frigate  faster  on  her  course. 
Such  was  the  December  day  of  the  Fuegan 
midsummer  when  we  dropped  anchor  in 
beautiful  ITshuaia  Bay,  off  the  southern- 
most town  in  the  world. 
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Tender  ^ass  in  April  springing. 
Scent  of  lilacs  wet  with  rain. 
Bluebird  jubilantly  singing 
Snatches  of  a loved  refrain. 


Falcon  soaring  high  above  me. 

Light  of  stars  in  deeps  divine, 

Creeping  earth-bound  things  that  move  me 
To  compassion,  ye  are  mine! 

Wind  in  varied  cadence  playing 
Mystic  runes  on  harps  unseen. 

Blossom  hardily  delaying 

Where  lost  summer  late  hath  been, 

Shadow  drifting  o’er  the  mountain. 

Mist  blown  inward  from  the  sea, 

Hidden  spring  and  bubbling  fountain, — 

Ye  are  mine  and  parts  of  me! 

What  am  I?  The  stars  have  made  me. 

And  the  dust  to  which  I cleave. 

Rivers,  and  the  hills  that  aid  me. 

Past  and  future,  morn  and  eve. 

Nightshade  lightly  plucked  unknowing, 
Roses  fondly  twined  with  rue. 
Harvestings  of  mine  own  sowing. 

And  from  fields  I never  knew. 

I have  gained  mid  loss* and  capture 
Strength  not  found  in  vanquishing. 
Sharing  oft  the  mounting  rapture, 
Trailing  oft  the  broken  wing; 

Kindred  with  the  sunlight  streaming 
Where  nor  dew  nor  rain-drop  gleams. 
With  the  parched  desert  dreaming 
Incommunicable  dreams, 

Laid  in  cavern -bed  at  even. 

Throned  on  rose-flushed  Apennine, — 
Multitudinous  earth  and  heaven. 

Naught  ye  hold  that  is  not  mine! 
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The  Defence  of  Diane 

BY  ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY 


I AM  a sailor^s  wife  and  a soldier^s 
daughter.  It  is  necessary  you  should 
know  this  in  order  to  answer  the 
question  which  I shall  propose  to  you. 
Perhaps  I ought  also  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I am  a Frenchwoman.  But  that 
will  soon  be  evident. 

I do  not  think  I am  at  all  what  is 
called  “ a new  woman.”  Certainly  I love 
to  do  what  I please,  which  has  always 
been  the  prerogative  of  all  women.  And 
T approve  of  many  things  which  other 
women  appear  to  wish  to  do,  without  in 
the  least  wishing  to  do  them  myself.  If 
a woman  wishes  to  be  a lawyer,  that  is 
her  affair.  I recognize  obvious  reasons 
why  she  should  wish  to  exercise  the  suf- 
frage,” as  they  say  in  the  Chamber.  But 
I.  see  reasons  quite  as  obvious  why  I 
should  not  claim  that  privilege  myself. 
I have  a very  sweet  bone  in  my  mouth 
which  I prefer  to  any  other.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  work  out  my  own  salvation, 
and  if  I love  to  have  my  own  way,  it  is 
not  through  pure  selfishness,  for  I admit 
that  I should  never  have  discovered  how 
absurd  a way  mine  often  was  if  I had  not 
insisted  upon  having  it.  All  this  logical 
tournament  about  our  rights  bores  me. 
Wlien  I was  a little  girl  my  tutor  once 
wished  to  compel  me  to  prove  that*  an 
equation  of  the  first  degree  has  but  one 
root.  It  was  so  ridiculously  evident,  how 
could  any  one  be  expected  to  prove  it? 
I went  to  my  father  in  a passion  of  tears, 
and  he  quite  approved  of  me.  " Why 
torment  the  child  with  proving  what  is 
evident  to  her?”  he  said.  That  remark 
of  my  dear  simple-hearted  father  has  since 
saved  me  many  worries. 

I have  a cousin,  Celimene,  who  mar- 
ried M.  de  Versin.  She  criticises  me  un- 
mercifully— behind  my  back.  But  I know 
it  just  the  same.  Things  done  behind 
your  back  invariably  turn  up  in  front  of 
you  sooner  or  later.  Celimfene  was  made 
for  M.  de  Versin.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  she  married  him  in  pure  luck. 


for  they  are  the  hand  and  the  glove — 
which  must  always  be  fitted.  They  do 
everything  correctly,  and  nothing  which 
is  not  correct  escapes  them.  They  dress 
exquisitely — as,  for  that  matter,  I do. 

But  they  never  quarrel, — as  Raoul  and  I 
sometimes  do,  amicably.  I am  quite  sure 
they  do  not  adore  each  other,  as  Raoul 
and  I do.  They  simply  adore  the  same 
things, — not  most  things,  but  everything , 

— which  is  something  impossible  for  me 
to  conceive  of.  For  example,  Raoul  has 
a kind  of  shaving-soap  which  is  detestable 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  I like  nearly  every- 
thing which  Celimene  likes — society,  dress, 
gayety,  all  that  is  meant  by  that  one 
word  Paris, — but  not  so  much  as  she  does, 
and  an  enormity  of  things  which  she  does 
not  care  for  at  all.  My  responsive  scale 
covers  several  octaves  not  on  her  register. 

She  sits  unconscious  as  the  statue  of 
Memnon  when  I am  shivering  with  dis- 
gust or  quivering  with  ecstasy.  That  is 
one  reason  why  Celim&ne  disapproves  of 
me.  I am  continually  sounding  notes 
not  on  her  instrument.  It  is  laughable 
to  hear  her  freezing,  ^^I  do  not  under- 
stand how  you,”  etc.  How  can  she  under- 
stand what  she  does  not  hear,  or  see,  or 
feell  I am  telling  you  about  Celimene 
because  she  has  taken  sides  against  me, 
and  I wish  you  to  understand  why. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  We  were 
staying  a week  at  the  Milons’  in  the 
Vosges.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
I should  tell  you  something  about  the 
Milons  and  their  guests,  because  they 
are  my  judges,  and  I think  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  know  something  about  the 
character  of  the  judges  as  the  facts  in 
the  case  before  them.  All  the  trees  on 
the  lawn  remain  the  same,  but  where  the 
shadows  fall  depends  upon  the  humor  of 
the  sun,  doesn’t  it?  Well,  my  judges  are 
of  various  humors. 

First,  there  was  M.  de  Sade.  I men- 
tion him  first  because  I hate  him  so. 
Every  one  fears  him,  but  he  is  indispen- 
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sable.  Imagine  the  most  deliciously 
piquant  sauce  ever  invented  by  Savarin, 
biting,  but  appetizing.  No  dinner,  no 
house-party,  no  yachting  excursion  is 
complete  without  M.  de  Sade.  Amiable 
wits  soon  bore  you.  M.  de  Sade  never 
bores.  He  bites,  he  stings,  he  irritates, 
he  makes  you  furious,  he  brings  tears  to 
your  eyes  like  paprika,  and,  worst  of  all, 
he  fascinates.  I always  wish  to  sit  near 
him.  He  produces  a kind  of  pain  that 
is  positively  agreeable.  Among  common 
people — I mean  those  accustomed  to  speak 
plainly — he  would  not  perhaps  appear  so 
clever,  so  witty,  so  entertaining,  for  I 
suspect  that  it  is  because  he  tells  the  truth 
so  nakedly  that  he  is  so  amusing  or  so 
hateful  to  me.  But  I never  feared  him, 
and  that  I suspect,  too,  is  the  reason  why 
he  once  forgot  himself  and  went  too  far. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  anger  of  morti- 
fication to  make  one  forget  one’s  self. 

Then  there  was  General  Texier,  an  old 
comrade  of  my  father’s,  who  still  calls  me 
ma  petite, — one  of  those  simple  brave 
men  who  will  die  as  he  has  lived,  a gen- 
tleman. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
such  people,  they  are  so  upright.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  Madame  Texier. 
She  has  grown  so  enormous  that  it  in- 
commodes her  to  move  or  to  think.  Be- 
sides, she  always  agrees  with  ^‘my  Gen- 
eral.” It  grieved  me  to  have  him  take 
sides  against  me,  to  hear  him  appeal  to 
ray  father’s  memory  with  real  tears  in 
those  great  eyes  of  his,  which  look  so  hon- 
estly from  under  his  big  white  eyebrows. 
But  I am  not  so  sure  my  father  would 
agree  with  him.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
I am  dying  to  ask  him. 

We  were  all  in  the  library  after  dinner. 
Madame  Texier  was  asleep  in  the  largest 
fauteiiil  by  the  fire.  M.  de  Sade  was 
drinking  his  coffee,  his  cup  in  his  hand, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mantel.  The 
General  was  playing  whist  with  M.  de 
Milon,  Madame  de  Milon,  and  Celimene. 
There  were  some  young  people  also,  whom 
I do  not  know,  playing  billiards  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  or  talking  with 
other  guests  from  the  neighborhood. 
None  of  these  people  counted,  so  I pass 
them  over.  I only  remember  that  they 
all  seemed  stupefied  with  amazement,  as 
all  commonplace  people  are  when  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  happens. 

That  Jacques  took  my  part  did  not 


surprise  me.  He  is  my  husband’s  best 
friend,  one  of  those  friends  I exx)ec;ted 
to  find  at  my  side,  whether  he  approved 
of  me  or  not,  out  of  sheer  loyalty,  just 
because  I am  his  friend’s  wife.  That  is 
what  Monsieur  Shakespeare  calls  a 
woman’s  reason.”  You  shall  judge 
whether  Jacques  had  a better  one. 

M.  de  Sade  had  taken  me  out  to  dinner. 
I was  feeling  very  depressed,  because  M. 
de  Milon,  who  is  a great  friend  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  had  just  told  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  Raoul 
recalled  from  Tonkin  before  spring.  All 
the  time  while  dressing  I was  planning 
how  to  get  to  that  dismal  place  which 
has  cost  France  so  many  lives  and  mil- 
lions. My  thoughts  were  full  of  this 
project.  I was  making  my  calculations 
while  eating  my  soup,  and  was  half  way 
to  Hainan  before  the  turbot.  Then  I 
realized  that  M.  de  Sade  had  made  one 
or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conversie 
with  me,  and  had  finally  turned  in  de- 
spair to  Jacques’s  sister,  who  sat  on  his 
left.  Agathe  is  not  at  all  like  Jacques, 
She  is  one  of  those  women  who  become 
extraordinarily  affected  at  the  sound  of 
their  own  voice.  Every  subject  she  intro- 
duces immediately  begins  to  bloat  up  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  importance  or  in- 
terest. You  know  those  people.  They 
step  on  every  sprig  of  conversation. 
Finally  one  ceases  to  make  an  effort  and 
thinks  of  other  things.  With  M.  de  Sade. 
on  the  contrary,  conversation  flows.  One 
is  either  immensely  amused  or  choking 
with  indignation.  He  sets  going  in  me 
machinery  of  which  I was  ignorant.  If 
you  think,  for  example,  that  you  have  no 
malice  in  your  nature,  wait  till  you  have 
found  your  M.  de  Sade.  Agathe  ha? 
written  a book  on  psychology  which  l>e- 
came  famous  after  M.  de  Sade  had  re- 
marked of  it,  O Psyche,  what  crime? 
are  committed  in  thy  namel”  I think 
she  must  have  been  speaking  of  it,  for 
after  the  turbot  M.  de  Sade  whisx)ereil 
to  me, 

“ Why  do  you  go  to  Africa  to  look  ft>r 
lions,  when  in  Paris  they  lie  in  wait 
for  you  ?” 

Now  this  requires  that  I should  speak 
a little  of  myself.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  judge  fairly  if  you  do  not  understand 
me.  I have  always  thought  judges  erred 
in  taking  no  account  of  personality. 
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They  make  no  distinction  between  A 
and  B,  as  if  by  any  possibility  A could 
conduct  himself  like  B under  the  same 
circumstances.  If  the  circumstances  are 
the  same,  both  beads  fall  into  the  basket! 
I wish  you  to  know  at  once  therefore 
that  it  is  true  that  I shot  a lion  in  Africa, 
that  I was  not  bred  in  a convent.  It  is 
not  my  fault  that  my  mother  died  in 
giving  me  birth,  though  I reproach  my- 
self on  that  account,  as  one  cannot  help 
doing  for  many  things  of  which  one  is 
the  most  innocent  cause.  It  is  not  my 
fault  that  my  father  loved  me  the  better 
because  I was  all  that  he  had  to  worship, 
or  that  he  scandalized  my  aunt  Julie  by 
taking  me  with  him  to  Africa.  You  see, 
at  the  very  beginning  I was  the  cause 
of  scandal. 

When  I was  sixteen  I made  with  him 
the  campaign  against  the  Kabyles. 
Please  to  realize  what  that  means.  For 
one  thing  it  means  that  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Africa  one  cannot  ride  as  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  that  my  aunt 
Julie  was  shocked  that  I adapted  my- 
self to  circumstances  by  preferring  safe- 
ty and  ease  on  a man’s  saddle  to  danger 
and  discomfort  on  a woman’s.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  I have  a good  seat 
on  either,  and  that  I do  not  behave  in 
Paris  as  in  Kabylie.  But  people  like 
Aunt  Julie,  when  they  have  worked  them- 
selves into  a state  of  receptivity  for 
shocks,  are  shocked  at  anything.  Do  not 
think  I am  going  to  tell  you  how  I shot 
that  lion.  I only  wish  you  to  know  how 
it  happens  that  I am  not  like  C^limene, 
who  is  obliged  to  rouge  and  who  car- 
ries creme  de  la  reine  and  salts  and 
Heaven  knows  what  in  her  porie-mou- 
choir.  Wliat  would  any  young  girl  do  in 
my  place?  She  would  drink  health  and 
strength  in  the  air  of  the  desert  and  the 
mountains.  She  would  learn  to  keep 
cool,  to  be  mistress  of  herself,  and  to 
shoot  straight.  She  would  have  com- 
rades instead  of  acquaintances.  She 
would  learn  to  dress  a wound  without 
slirinking,  and  to  overcome  the  weak- 
ness natural  to  one  who  has  never  seen 
blood  or  suffering  without  forfeiting  the 
respect  due  to  womanhood.  Never  among 
all  these  men  with  whom  I lived  so  many 
years  was  I made  to  blush  for  shame  or 
anger;  no,  never  — till  that  evening  in 
the  library  at  the  Milons. 


But  before  I speak  of  that  there  is 
one  thing  more  you  must  know — ^that  I 
fence — I might  as  well  say  it,  for  it  is 
true — admirably.  The  sword  or  the  foil, 
it  makes  no  difference  which.  It  is  quite 
important  that  you  should  understand 
this,  therefore  I speak  plainly,  without 
any  wish  to  boast.  Moreover,  you  may 
ask  Raoul.  He  will  tell  you,  a little  rue- 
fully, that  my  wrist  is  more  supple  than 
his.  I think  it  is  also  as  strong.  Al- 
most invariably  in  our  bouts  together  I 
have  the  advantage  in  hits.  I even  know 
a trick  which  I have  not  dared  to  prac- 
tise upon  him,  because  it  is  not  rigor- 
ously correct.  It  is  not  disloyal,  but  it 
is  not  in  the  manuals.  You  see,  I began 
in  mere  fun  with  my  father.  He  was 
so  proud  of  me  that  he  used  to  laugh 
when  I touched  him.  At  his  age,  nat- 
urally, he  was  a little  stiff,  so  I began  to 
tease  some  of  the  young  oflScers.  I con- 
fess I took  great  satisfaction  in  worst- 
ing them,  for  that  happened  sometimes. 
Then  I begged  of  my  father  to  i)ermit 
me  to  take  lessons — that  is  the  way  I ' 
put  it  — with  an  old  maitre  d'armes 
who  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  sword 
in  the  army.  It  was  he  who  taught 
me  that  trick,  of  which  I will  tell  you 
more  presently. 

Naturally,  when  I married  Raoul  we 
kept  in  practice  together.  Raoul  never 
disapproved  of  anything  which  I wished 
to  do.  He  has  only  one  serious  fault 
which  sometimes  annoys  me — ^he  wishes 
to  prove  everything,  like  the  tutor  of 
whom  I told  you.  It  is  a positive  mania. 

We  quarrel  occasionally,  but  only  about 
things  or  other  people,  never  about  each 
other.  No  one  except  my  father  and 
J acques  begins  to  understand  me  like 
Raoul.  When  I recollect  that,  I do  not 
much  care  about  what  has  happened. 
When  I have  talked  to*  him  he  will  en- 
tirely approve  of  what  I have  done. 

Well,  all  this  is  what  the  lawyers  call 
the  extenuating  circumstances.  Now  I 
come  to  the  piece  de  conviction. 

As  I said  before,  we  were  in  the  libra- 
ry after  dinner.  There  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Chamber  some  bill  about 
the  rights  of  women.  I do  not  know 
what  it  was  exactly.  M.  de  Sade  was 
relating  the  incident.  He  is  a Deputy. 

I only  recall  that  I was  thinking  about 
Raoul  and  how  I should  get  to  Tonkin. 
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We  had  been  separated  nearly  a year, 
and  my  bead  was  so  full  of  my  project 
to  go  to  him  at  all  hazards  that  I had 
taken  Jacques  from  his  partner  on  the 
plea  that  I must  consult  him  about 
something  of  great  importance.  We  sat 
down  ill  the  embrasure  of  the  window 
looking  on  the  terrace.  At  first  he  had 
his  cue  in  his  hand,  but  when  he  found 
I was  so  serious  he  gave  his  cue  to  M. 
de  Versin  and  begged  him  to  continue 
his  game.  Then  he  returned  to  me.  I* 
told  him  that  Raoul  was  not  coming  back 
and  that  I simply  must  go  to  Tonkin. 
I was  very  earnest,  and  I suppose  I lie- 
came  excited.  I knew  he  would  oppose 
me  at  first,  so  I waited  patiently  while 
he  said  all  that  I knew  beforehand  he 
would  say — that  I ought  to  consult  Ra- 
oul, that  it  was  a long  journey,  one  a 
woman  ought  not  to  take  alone,  that  Ra- 
oul might  be  ordered  somewhere  else  be- 
fore I reached  there,  and  that  Tonkin 
was  not  a fit  place  for  a woman  any- 
way. As  if  I had  not  thought  of  all 
these  things,  or  that  they  amounted  to 
anything  after  I had  made  up  my  mind! 
I only  said.  What  is  fit  for  Raoul  is 
fit  for  me.”  Please  remember  that  re- 
mark, because  it  is  the  key  to  my  char- 
acter and  to  what  followed. 

Well,  Jacques  took  my  hands  in  both 
of  his,  and  then  I became  tranquil,  for 
I knew  he  would  help  me.. 

My  dear  Diane,”  he  said,  ‘‘  you  are 
disappointed  and  excited.  This  is  a se- 
rious undertaking.  Promise  me  you  will 
do  nothing  without  consulting  me. 
Promise  me  to  think  of  it  overnight.” 

As  I had  already  consulted  him  and 
was  sure  to  think  of  nothing  else,  I al- 
most laughed  at  his  dear  simplicity. 

I am  going  to  Paris  to-morrow,”  he 
continued.  I will  go  to  the  Ministry 
and  make  inquiries.” 

Jacques  and  I,  you  know,  are  like 
brother  and  sister.  He  was  on  my  fa- 
ther’s staff  in  Africa.  I love  him  next 
to  Raoul — if  one  can  use  the  same  word 
about  such  different  things.  His  emo- 
tion touched  me. 

“Dear  Jacques,”  I replied,  “I  promise 
you  solemnly.” 

Then  he  kissed  me,  laughing,  evidently 
quite  relieved,  and  said, 

“ You  are  a good  girl.” 

Then  we  rose. 


M.  de  Sade  was  finishing  his  account 
of  the  sitting,  and,  as  usual  when  M.  de 
Sade  is  en  veine,  everybody  was  listen- 
ing. You  can  imagine  how  entrancing 
he  is  when  even  General  Texier  forget.« 
the  trump. 

“It  is  quite  simple,”  he  was  saying. 
“With  privileges  go  duties;  with  rights, 
responsibilities.  Madame  C4limene  wish- 
es the  suffrage.  Let  her  serve,  then,  in 
Africa  like  Madame  Diane.  Of  what 
account  is  her  complexion  when  the  state 
is  in  danger?  Place  aux  dames!  They 
wish  to  earn  their  own  living,  to  drive 
cabs,  to  study  anatomy  on  the  benches 
of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  to  descend  with 
the  latest  hat  a la  mode  into  the  pit  where 
men  struggle — ” 

“ Really,  M.  dc  Sade,”  I interrupted, 
“do  you,  then,  struggle  so  hard?  I had 
not  observed  it.” 

“Ah,  madame,”  he  replied,  with  that 
malicious  urbanity  of  which  he  is  master, 
“ when  that  day  comes  when  in  defiance 
of  nature  you  have  possessed  yourself  of 
that  phantom  equality  which  you  are  in 
pursuit  of,  on  that  day  I should  ask  yon 
to  do  me  the  honor  to  explain  a remark 
which  women  who  have  not  descend* 
ed  to  equality  are  privileged  to  make 
with  impunity.” 

“And  if  I refused?” 

“I  should  be  privileged  then  to  throw 
my  glove  in  your  charming  face  and 
await  your  seconds.” 

There  was  a storm  of  protestations. 

“ I have  no  wish  to  drive  cabs,”  I re- 
marked, dryly,  “but  I agree  with  you. 
and  if  occasion  arises  I shall  hold  you  to 
your  theory.” 

“ I shall  be  at  your  service,  madame.” 

“Are  you  sure,  M.  de  Sade?”  I could 
not  resist  pushing  him  over  the  precipice. 

“ Absolutely,”  he  said,  bowing. 

“Bravo!”  cried  M.  de  Milon,  patting 
my  shoulder. 

Qu^il  est  hHeT  muttered  the  Gen- 
eral,  under  his  breath. 

IJn  vrai  fou/'  said  his  wife,  whoso 
nap  had  been  disturbed. 

And  then  Jacques  put  an  end  to  it  all 
by  saying  it  was  too  silly  for  discussion. 

No  one  paid  any  further  attention  to 
what  had  been  said.  The  houiades  of 
M.  de  Sade  were  never  taken  seriously. 
But  I could  not  rid  my  mind  of  it.  I 
felt  that  something  momentous  had  taken 
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place  and  that  something  more  momen- 
tous was  inevitable.  If  I were  not  re- 
solved to  be  quite  truthful,  I should 
pretend  that  my  disappointment  about 
Raoul  accounted  for  my  agitation — ^I 
mean  my  inward  agitation,  for  outwardly 
I was  growing  frigid.  But  I will  bare 
my  whole  heart.  Besides,  you  have  fore- 
seen already  that  M.  de  Sade  had  seen 
Jacques  kiss  me.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
that  thought  irritated  me.  Not  because 
he  had  seen — ^all  the  world  might  have 
seen — but  because  in  his  eyes  there  was 
such  a vncked  smile.  When  such  an  at- 
mosphere exists  as  that  I was  breathing, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  explosion. 
The  only  way  to  peace  is  through  a storm. 

The  storm  came  in  this  way.  The 
General,  having  heard  from  M.  de  Milon 
that  Raoul  was  not  to  be  ordered  home 
for  another  year,  came  over  beside  me 
and  in  his  fatherly  manner  endeavored 
to  cheer  me.  Indeed,  I had  a great  desire 
to  cry.  One  must  cry  sometimes  whether 
one  has  been  educated  in  Africa  or  a con- 
vent. They  all  became  interested  and 
gathered  about  me. 

‘^At  our  age,”  said  Celimene,  ^^a  year 
is  not  so  long.  Do  not  think  of  it  and 
it  vrill  pass  quickly.” 

Imagine!  She  is  five  years  older  than 
I,  and  has  M.  de  Yersin  for  a husband  I 
do  not  think  of  it,”  I said,  reso- 
lutely, "because  I have  decided  to  go 
to  Raoul.” 

Before  any  one  could  express  astonish- 
ment, M.  de  Sade  spoke. 

" Excellent  idea,”  he  said. 

My  tears  were  dry  in  an  instant.  T 
stood  up  and  confronted  him. 

" Wliy  do  you  say  that  ?”  I flashed, 
looking  him  in  the  eyes.  If  I am  to 
blame  in  any  respect,  it  was  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  I felt  the  challenge  in  my  voice 
and  that  he  could  not  resist  it. 

" Because,”  he  replied,  slowly,  returning 
my  gaze, — " because  since  the  days  of 
King  David  it  is  dangerous  to  separate 
wives  and  husbands.” 

No  one  at  first  fully  comprehended 
what  was  transpiring,  except  Jacques. 
Tie  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Wait,”  I said,  pushing  him  aside; 
" this  is  my  affair.”  Then  I turned  to 
M.  de  Sade. 

" Monsieur,”  I said,  " I have  not,  to 
employ  your  words,  descended  to  equality 


with  you,  but  I do  not  for  that  reason 
claim  the  immunity  you  offer  me.  On 
the  contrary,  I accept  full  responsibility 
for  what  I shall  say  to  you.  You  have 
insulted  me,  and  it  is  to  me,  not  to  an- 
other, that  you  shall  make  reparation. 
You  will  apologize  for  what  you  have 
said,  now,  in  the  presence  of  tiiose  who 
heard  you,  or — ” 

" Or  ?”  he  interrupted,  with  that  wicked 
smile  of  his,  lighting  a cigarette  as  if  it 
were  only  a pleasantry. 

I tore  off  my  long  white  glove  and 
struck  him  across  the  face  with  all  my 
strength. 

For  a moment  no  one  moved.  Every 
one  was  stupefied.  I saw  distinctly  the 
red  mark  of  my  glove,  and  I heard 
Celimene  cry,  ^^Ohl”  Then  I gathered 
up  my  dress  and  left  the  room. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  they  all  came 
to  expostulate  with  me.  First,  M.  de 
Milon  and  the  General.  They  said  M. 
de  Sade’s  conduct  was  infamous,  that  I 
had  behaved  with  spirit  under  great 
provocation,  but  that  of  course  it  was 
impossible  for  a gentleman  to  cross 
swords  with  a woman.  "Why?”  I said, 
" if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  insult  one.” 
"Old  as  I am,”  said  the  General,  "he 
shall  answer  for  this  to  me.  Be  rea- 
sonable.” And  then  he  began  to  walk 
up  and  down,  gesticulating  and  saying, 
"It  is  impossible,  my  child,  impossible.” 
I will  not  repeat  all  they  said  because 
you  know  it  already.  But  please  try  to 
keep  my  point  of  view. 

Afterwards  came  Celimene,  poor  Celi- 
mene I with  her  tears  and  salts  and  her 
" No  one  ever  heard  of  such  a thing.” 

" Well,  they  will  hear  of  it  now,”  I said. 

"You  were  most  imprudent,  my  dear,” 
she  continued.  " That  does  not  excuse 
M.  de  Sade.  He  was  abominable.  But 
do  not  add  to  the  scandal.  A woman 
in  your  position  cannot  conduct  herself 
like  a common  scold.  Thank  Heaven, 
we  have  not  yet  come  to  that!  In- 
stead of  becoming  a hero  ” — what  a nasty 
insinuation!  — "you  will  make  M.  de 
Sade  one.” 

None  of  these  arguments  moved  me. 
Moreover,  I had  not  failed  to  observe  that 
Jacques  had  not  come  to  me.  I was  sure 
that  he  would  not.  Being  married,  I 
know  the  habits  of  men  tolerably  well. 
For  that  reason,  after  the  house  became 
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quiet,  I went  to  bed  as  usual,  resolved  to 
be  awake  early.  There  was  no  need  to 
tell  my  maid  to  call  me,  for  I have  the 
habit  of  waking  when  I wish  to.  To  prove 
to  you  that  I had  a good  conscience,  I 
slept  soundly  and  woke  with  the  sun. 
My  maid  was  still  sleeping.  I dressed 
myself  quickly,  pulling  on  the  short  skirt 
and  jacket  I wear  when  there  is  a hat- 
iue  in  the  forest — but  without  corsets. 
Then  I sat  down  by  the  window.  It 
looked  out  upon  the  terrace,  over  the  gar- 
dens and  pond  to  the  wood.  I was  not 
mistaken,  for  presently  Jacques,  with  M. 
de  Versin  and  the  General,  came  out 
from  the  library,  crossed  the  terrace,  and 
disappeared  in  the  shrubbery.  When  I 
reached  the  spot  they  were  talking,  the 
General,  M.  de  Versin,  M.  de  Milon,  and 
two  others  whom  I did  not  know.  M.  de 
Sade  and  Jacques  were  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves. It  was  an  open  space,  across 
which  the  morning  sun  threw  long  shad- 
ows, and  I waited  on  the  edge  till  they 
took  their  places.  Then  I went  forward. 
M.  de  Sade  was  facing  me.  He  smiled 
when  he  saw  me,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders as  if  much  amused.  I admit  that 
when  one  has  no  protection,  no  mask,  and 
no  button  on  one’s  foil,  one  feels  quite 
differently.  But  that  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders was  all  I needed.  I was  beside 
J acques  before  he  saw  me. 

Give  it  me,”  I said — I or  dp  red,  grasp- 
ing the  guard.  At  first  he  held  back. 

'^Jacques!”  I said. 

For  just  a second  he  hesitated,  our 
eyes  together.  Then  he  let  go. 

M.  de  Sade  had  thrown  down  his 
weapon  and  stood  with  his  arms  folde^l, 
still  smiling. 

Stand  back !”  I cried  to  those  who 
were  advancing.  Messieurs,  you  will 
pardon  my  ignorance  of  etiquette.  We 
have  passed  beyond  the  need  of  it.” 
Then  I turned  to  M.  de  Sade  and  sa- 
luted him. 

''  En  garde!*'  I said. 

‘‘  There  is  a coat  which  is  not  precise- 
ly a coat  of  mail,”  he  sneered,  but  which 
is  quite  the  equivalent  of  one.  Will 
madam  assure  me — ” 

Viper  to  the  last! 

“M.  de  Sade,”  I said,  advancing  a 
step,  ‘^if  you  do  not  resume  your  sword 
you  will  compel  me  to  do  with  mine 
what  last  night  I did  with  my  glove.” 


He  stooped,  white  with  rage,  and  took 
up  his  sword. 

‘‘  Gentlemen,”  he  asked,  “ will  you  per- 
mit me  to  defend  myself?” 

Without  losing  a precious  second  I at- 
tacked him.  I heard  the  two  strangers 
protest.  The  others  seemed  paralyzed, 
it  was  all  so  unexpected  and  so  sudden. 
I think  the  General  was  about  to  part 
us,  when  I heard  dear  Jacques’s  voice 
saying,  "I  will  answer  for  her.” 

As  for  myself  I was  too  busy  to  pay 
attention  to  them.  I perceived  at  once 
that  M.  de  Sade  was  only  defending  him- 
self. Then  I thought  of  the  lesson  of 
the  old  maitre  d'armes.  With  every 
resource  at  my  command  I attaAed. 
obliging  him  to  use  all  his  own  to  parry, 
forcing  him  back  at  every  thrust — for  he 
would  not  reply  — till  he  began  to  get 
worried,  and  then — well,  this  time  it  was 
not  he  who  threw  down  his  sword. 

He  was  astounded.  I was  tempted 
to  laugh  at  him,  it  was  so  comical.  I 
am  not  vindictive.  When  I have  had 
my  way  I am  satisfied.  But  I have  not 
quite  finished. 

^‘Resume  your  sword,  monsieur,”  I 
said.  ‘‘  I have  not  done  with  you.” 

^‘Enough,  enough!”  cried  the  General 
running  forward.  But  M.  de  Sade  held 
up  his  hand.  I had  not  observed  be- 
fore the  little  red  stream  trickling  from 
his  wrist. 

**  Gentlemen,”  he  said,  I admit  free- 
ly that  madame  is  my  8ui)erior  with  the 
sword  and” — bowing  to  me  very  sweetly 
— ‘‘in  manners.”  It  was  a little  late; 
but,  you  see,  after  all,  at  heart  he  was 
a gentleman. 

Well,  I ask  you,  did  I not  do  right? 

No  one  but  Jacques  will  admit  it.  M. 
de  Milon  is  quite  obstinate  about  it. 
The  General  shakes  his  head  at  me  from 
time  to  time — on  principle,  you  know. 
— and  madame  sighs  without  si)eaking. 
Celimene  had  hysterics,  at  breakfast. 
She  cannot  understand,  she  keeps  repeat' 
ing,  how  M.  de  Versin  permitted  it.  I 
tell  her  it  was  because  I was  there.  But 
you  should  hear  Agathe.  She  says  it 
a case  of  atavism! 

Jacques  has  kissed  me  again  — with 
both  arms,  too — only  this  time  in  private. 

To-morrow  I start  for  Tonkin,  to  prove 
to  Celimene  that  I have  no  wish  to  pose 
as  a hero — and  to  see  my  husband. 
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Pittsbur^f 


BY  CHARLES  HEX RY  WHITE 


TIllv  Pilthburi^or  cnii  cJirry  iiH»m 
figure^n  of  dcnoniiiisitiou  on 

liis^  }H>rson  witliout  jour  su>^pL'otinfir 
their  thun  nny  olh^vr  eitizen  of 

the  T'fiited  States,  lie  is  a reservoir 
of  deeiinuls  iViir!  statistics.  Ife  must  have 
n!ii])Ie  justifi(^iUh>n.  however,  hidore  he 
turns  the  spiptt,  hut  when  lie  does  there 
is  a torrent  no  inau  can  stem. 

If  provoked  and  inelluTsI  to  «*xronil 
hiniNeJf,  in  a tive-uiiiiute  talk  he  can  fill 
you  so  full  of  misL;(’tbineous  industries 
-r-natund  gas,  roils,  tin  plate,  petro- 
leiijn.  rtia  l pipes  and  sheel-rnrOal,  tlre- 
hfleks,  tmnhiers,  tahlfwor**.  eoke,  pirkles, 
leral  all  that  s^ort  of  tluii^^’^tliat  yoii  will 
hej[?ji!  to  feel  like  a Ofunhination  deli- 
<‘atessen  and  hanlware  st<ire. 

I have  not  liegUii  to  einiiaerati^  the  dif- 
ferent  data  I lutve  eolleeted  on  this  snhr. 
jeet,  os  T fiavf*  no  desire  to  moke  the 
rea#lfr  feel  small  or  to  lose  i*oiifivk‘t)r(‘  in 
V.U..  f'x VT r -n:o,  702,-1 1 ^ 


liimself.  As  I have  pointed  out  hefore, 
the  Pittf^hnrp'er,  or  the  man  who  is  un- 
4lvr  the  iiiiluenee of  I^ittsbur^,  must  be 
])isivoked  before  he  nnhnrdens. 

Ihe  ilifferenee  heivVeen  tlie  nosfonian 
iuul  the  Pittshvjr«'er  is  that?  t lie  Latter 
talks  of  aetiud  fiLrures.  while  his  more 
eultnred  hrotluT  is  prone  to  drag  lay 
tigures  into  his  <miversfjttion  r--  great 
u j le  li  s and  aunt',  wl  u » m he  repr<  ‘se  n ts  as 
Leing  soeially  ]>rotnimnt,  or  hyiHtihetieal 
grandfathers  wher  are  dead  and  buried, 
and  therefore  inaf*ee>..sihle  to  (hf  ea refill 
arxl  eautious  investigator, 

Tt  is  not  easy  to  hi  I what  may  turn 
tli*^  (‘onver'iHtioji  into  the  elmnuel  of 
hardware.  Take  a (’as^*  in  [jeint, 

hi\\{f  one  nflernoon,  after  a tortuous 
eliuvh  across  a rugged  country  that 
heaves  iii  billows  lik<<  tliV  oeenii,  we 
einerg(Sl  on  unr*  of  those  grerit  hills  en- 
lureling  the  eify.  Ikdow  us  lay  Pitts- 
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burg,  the*  huge,  smoldering,  roaring  mon- 
ster, flecking  the  uniform  gray  of  its 
l)a(‘kground  witli  white  ])utTs  of  steam. 
Upon  the  ear  fell  muffled  detonations, 
varied  at  times  by  the  distant  metallic 
shriek  of  steel  or  the  rumbling  groan  of 
tons  of  red-hot  metal,  twisted  and  tortured 
into  new  shapes. 

A shimmering  silver  river,  spanned 
by  many  bridges,  threads  its  way  be- 
tween two  great  roeky  ]>romontories  and 
loses  itself  in  an  exquisite  distance  of 
gray  mist  faintly  flushed  with  an  opales- 
cent pink,  wher(‘  the  forest  of  mammoth 
stacks  is  belching  clouds  of  smoke  and 
iron-ore  dust,  s(*nding  great  banks  of 
rose-colored  smoke  soaring,  tumbling,  and 
rolling  upward  in  phantasmagoric  shat)es. 

A great  veil  of  smoke  stretches  out  for 
miles  and  moves  majestically  over  the 
valley  like  a funeral  pall  that  threatens 
to  obscure  (‘verything.  It  is  not  unlike 
some  vast,  ghostly  flood-tide  coming  in 
from  the  gray,  invisible  country  beyond, 
beneath  which  the  river,  the  factories  and 
bridges,  the  city  itself,  are  soon  sub- 
merged. Through  the  shroud  of  smoke 
loom  gigantic  shadows  of  the  mighty 
promontories;  a long  shaft  of  flue  gohkm 
sunlight  sifts  across  the  vall(\v  wIktc  a 
galaxy  of  lights  flicker  ami  die  away  like 
will-o’-th(‘- wisps  in  the  envelopment  of 
the  night;  the  pinnacles  of  the  hills  glow 
with  an  aml)er  phosphorescence,  and  Pitts- 
burg begins  her  night. 

I wond(T  whether  an  artist  can  ever 
rendcT  the  signiflcam*e  of  this,’’  I ven- 
lun‘d,  after  saturating  myself  with  tlie 
lunuity  of  the  vista. 

I can  tell  you  something  about  the* 
signiticance  of  this  place  that  ought 
to  hold  you  for  a while,”  b(\gan  Ston(\ 
the  Pittd)iirg  incmluM’  of  the  party.  I 
luid  no  doire  to  interrupt  him,  and 
b(  |)ro('ecd(‘d. 

Why,  you  won’t  ladievc  wliat  that  sig- 
nifies,” he  continued,  embracing  tlu*  valley 
with  a gn^at  sweep  of  his  artn.  I won’t 
tell  you  that  th(‘  pay-roll  is  thn'c  liundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  cold  cash,  fm*  in- 
stance, because  I have  no  dc'sire  to 
frighten  you.  I miglit  drag  in  the  fact 
that  lhnM‘  million  five  hundred  thousiind 
cars  bring  a hundred  and  thirt<*(*n  mil- 
lion net  tons  in  and  out  of  Pittslnirg 
«listrict,  and  1 might  make  you  f(‘el  still 
more  uj)  in  the  air  hy  addling  that  Pin 


not  including  freight  in  transit  when  1 
mention  these  figures.  1 won’t  do  it. 
It  wouldn’t  be  right.  But  what  1 will 
say  casually  is  that  if  you  add  the  harlwr 
tonnage  to  this  amount,  it  will  make  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  million  net  tons.” 

At  this  point  he  paused  for  a moment 
and  looked  about  to  collect  applause.  He 
got  it.  Helping  himself  to  a cough-drop 
secreted  somewhere  in  his  vest  i)oeket,  ho 
cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded: 

‘‘  Why,  say — right  down  on  that  river 
in  a single  day  they  shipped  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons.  I guess  that's  goinp 
.some — eh?  Why,  in  the  valley  where 
we’re  looking  they  are  consuming  daily 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  feet  of 
natural  gas.’’ 

He  had  comi)l(‘tel.v  withered  me,  ami  I 
hung  limp  on  the  railing.  A few  ]KMk'S- 
trians,  attracted  hy  the  vigor  of  his 
declamation,  had  gathered  at  a rosiKTtful 
distance.  Stone  was  bathed  in  i)crs|>ira- 
tion,  and  paused  to  get  his  breath.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  recover  himself  a 
small,  wiry  man  with  a gimlet  eye  and  a 
lirominent  Adam’s  apple  had  scizcnl  the 
helm  and  was  piloting  his  own  narrative 
witli  a good  start  and  a fair  road  ahead 
of  him. 

“Sense  me,  gentlemen;  I come  from 
down  there,”  lie  began,  waving  a stuiup 
of  a hand  that  pos.sesscd  but  two  fingers. 

A look  of  encouragement  was  all  that 
ho  desired.  He  got  it. 

“ Why.  gentlemen,  fingers  is  going  down 
there  like  bananas  at  a eonntry  fair. 
Half  of  the  big  eoneorns  have  their 
private  amhiilance  and  surgf'on.  and  I 
have  known  times  when  the  undertakers 
and  eahiiiet-rnakers  were  working  with 
night  shifts.  When  you  sec  a man  liowl- 
iiig  and  coming  your  way  in  a die- 
punehiug  d(‘pnrtment  you  have  orders  to 
gral)  liim  ami  hold  on  to  him  until  the 
<loet(^r  gets  him.” 

“How  (lid  yours  go?’’  I asked,  indi- 
cating the  stump  with  the  two  solitary 
fingers. 

“ Down  there  in  the  slaughter-house. 
1I(‘  motioned  to  a well  known  Pittshun: 
facte)rv  whicdi  has  earned  this  sigiah 
eaiit  title. 

“ A sli])  of  the  foot  on  the  treadle  when 
your  haml’s  below — down  she  conies  ami 
off  they  go.”  He  was  delightfully  chetT- 
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Why  don’t  you  irot  out  i"  I a<kcd. 

“ Tui  ^iivin^*  u))  luoncy  with  that  end 
in  viow/’  he  replied.  ‘»'looniily. 

In  tlie  pau^o  that  1’oIl(»wed  I pnMliieod 
my  l(*lt(*r  to  Arehihald  I)owniii?r,  and 
asked  Holloway  whether  he  kii<  w him. 

‘‘  Downinjr  is  a ea])ital  fellow  and  a 
g'ood  (’xample  of  tin*  effc^ot  Pittslnirjr  has 
on  a man.  It  ruin(*d  him — y(‘s,  absolute- 
ly. Ahl(*  arehit('et — sav(‘d  somi‘  money, 
and  fell  in  with  a man  who  was  full  of 
eonvinein^  j)ropositions — natural  jras  and 
air  that  sort  of  thintr.  Persuaded  Arehi- 
l)al<l  to  tak(‘  a little  tly(‘r  with  his  wad. 
Wanti-rl  to  let  him  in  on  the  prround 
floor.  I)i<l.  Arehihald  is  still  there — 
ean't  '^(‘t  out.’’ 

1 was  somewhat  at  s(^a,  wlam  lie  en- 
litrht(Mi(‘d  m(‘. 

]]orin|Lr  for  eras  isn't  the  pastime  for 
a man  who  is  in  th('  habit  of  und(‘r- 
mininp  his  health  for  the  sum  of  tliirty 
dollar>  a we(‘k.  Arehihald  drilled  a thou- 
sand f(‘et  and  frot  nothiiifr  but  hot  air. 
Then  his  eapital  gave  out.  It  changed 
his  entire*  nature — altered  his  whole  phi- 
loso|)hy  <T  life*.  His  soul  has  he‘e*n  con- 
sumed with  the*  ielea  of  making  (‘iioucrh 
money  te>  e*lear  out.  ane]  lu*  has  be^eome 
fearfully  ])eevish  and  intolerant.  Treael 
gently  when  yeiu  me*(*t  him." 

My  le‘tter  to  Downing  breuight  mo 
Ihrough  a labyrinth  eif  high  Imiblings  to 
an  oflie*e*  on  the  te»j)  floeir.  Tn  the*  e‘e)rn(*r 
of  a large  draughting-rooin  sat  a t;dl, 
thin,  beuiy  individual,  whose*  long,  wiry 
ne*ck  forrneel  a e*e)mi>le*te*  e*i renit  with  an 
immense*  elrawing-board,  ein  whie*h  he  was 
marking  with  f’(*verish  e*nergy.  He*  undid 
his  leg**  witli  some  diffie-ulty  freim  the*  tall 
stex)!  nil  whie-b  he*  was  ])eTe*he*el,  anel  ad- 
vanced witli  a ceu'dial  greeting.  I askeel 
him  hnw  he‘  like*el  ihe  ])laee. 

Veai  mean  thi<  mom  r’  he  asked,  in 
amaze  ineait. 

“ \e>,  I me*an  this — inelie*ating  with 
a wave*  nf  my  arm  the*  incomparable 
lieunzeiU  e)f  riv(*r,  sky,  aial  smoldering 
faeteirie^^. 

‘‘  That  T'  This  <emi(*\vhat  in(*re*dnlously. 

T nodele-d. 

“ Wait  till  yeen  live  here,'’  he*  wliisp(‘re*d, 
lords ing  abemt  him  tet  make  sure*  we*  we*re* 
not  going  to  be  overhearel.  “ You  don't 
know  ft/rffUtinn  about  it.  We*  Kiiste*rne'rs 
ai’e*  n te>+ally  elitfe'rcnt  race*  and,  if  T say  it 
my-elf,  a -n])erie)r  race.  Imagine*  a whole* 


po])ulation  desperately  working  with  tlr* 
sole  idea  of  making  money!  That's  lial 
('nmigh,  but  thev  an*  making  money  t » 
r/c/  nitf.  I tell  you  it  is  disgu-ting,  an*! 
makes  a f(*lleiw  f(‘el  so  In^rribly  restles- 
he*  hasn’t  the*  he*art  to  ]nn  his  favorite* 
pie-tures  on  the  wall.  Everything  is  sn 
transient,  se»  p-issaarrr," 

‘‘Why  don’t  ye>n  pull  out?"  I aske«l. 
>ympathetie‘ally. 

“ \ hat’s  why  you  see  me  hen*  in  this 
<‘flie-(‘  after  he)nrs  lieneling  over  this 
drawing-lioarel.  I am  saving  np  a little* 
wael  with  that  end  in  view — this  is  in 
:'onHele*ii<*e,  of  e(»nrs(*. 

“Have  yon  met  Holloway  ?"  he  sud- 
denly askeel. 

T replied  that  I had  just  left  him. 

“ Yon  no  donht  saw  what  Pittshurg 
diel  fe)r  him.  He  is  a gf>od  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  n man  can  degenerate* 
in  this  teiwn.  His  ideals  are  like  the 
ieleals  e)f  the*  rest  of  the  people*  here.  Peo- 
ld(*  go  m<me*y-mnd  . . . they  ean't  talk 
ahe)nt  anything  else.  Wliy,  it  would  inaki* 
yon  sie*k  tei  S(*e  the  amount  that  is  inaele 
in  tins  town.  Did  it  ever  oeeur  to  you 
^liat  Pittsburg  is  the*  se^oond  city  in  the 
Ignited  State's  in  hanking  eapital  ?" 

It  had  not. 

Arehihalel  fi.xed  me  with  the  glassy, 
anxious,  and  nnnainrall.v  brilliant  e've^  of 
lh(*  man  who  has  a message*  to  eleliver. 
I felt  instinetiv(dy  that  he  was  about  to 
scatter  decimals  and  trioel  to  retreat,  hat 
he  had  seized  me  by  the  butte  aihede. 

“ Pittsburg  is  at  the  head  of  Am(*rii*an 
cities  in  earning  eapaeity.  Did  tliis  ever 
oeenr  to  yem  ?" 

T hung  my  head  in  silence  and  tried  to 
shift  away  from  him,  hut  he  clos(*d  in. 

“ Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  that  Chicago, 
with  more  than  fiv<*  times  Pittsbnrgs 
]u>pulation,  averages  less  than  sixty  per 
cent,  of  Pittsburg’s  bank  earnings?" 

Never  before  in  my  life  liad  I A'h 
sneli  abject  humility,  and  I explained 
ill  at  T liad  just  left  tlu*  sleeping-ear. 

“ Did  it  <*ver  oeenr  to  .von  that  Pitts* 
])nrg's  capitalization  exceeds  the  eoinbinid 
capitalization  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tie* 
do,  Ciiu'innati.  and  Detroit?" 

I remember  muttering  someth iiig  nn- 
int(  lligiblr*. 

“ Would  yon  like*  me  to  ]nit  it  in  an* 
(ith('r  way?"  be  asked,  with  an  iiulo- 
s(*rl]»able  gleam  in  his  eye. 
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‘Mm>  iis  i:iv  .voii  like,*'  J feebly 
;^nsvvc•rlfk 

“ ♦'a|»iialiy.atioji  execvdj^  that 

of  U(»iiloii  and  ('levekijid  ev>nd»i ried,  d)‘  of 
St.  Louis  and  HalTiiriMte  »Munbin»'d/’ 

'rhere  a triiiinphaut  riny’ 

voi('e  as  he  e4;ns> 
ciuded.  1 rea-i'lud 
HiTvoiL^lv  fur  my 
hat. 

“One  r*  - " 

la:'  r ‘Xida  i ! nei f it  a-  ' 

r i * -i  pa  t i eg  my  i n - :>:• , • 

te  nt  if  ui. 

“ Ihevninir/'  I Vh*-  ‘ 

^an,  wifb  a dan- 
genui-s  ^Irarn  in  luv  W$a 

eye  aini  my  Hnuer-^  ‘; 

twitfdiiMfr  i*^«uv(d-  •: 

sively  with  a sufe  V 

]m‘‘‘''ed  desire  tu 
Sfi^e  Idm  by  the 
windpipes  “yon  are  ; p'fi 

tiri 00' yourself.  You 
nr(*  is  weak  man  ;uid  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

boc'umiiiO  feverish. 

Sto(»  it,  Timm  be- 
fore  you  ^vi  ly* 
ph(ud  or  sfunethinfr  I"' 

horrible,*’  If" 

“Tut,  tut!  [ , 

knew  it  wouhl  in- 
tere'-t  yom'*  he  re- 
I il ied.  \v  i th  di>t  n -s - 
iiip  treniality— “ 1 
klreii;:  it  W(.*nld  in- 
t e ?S‘st  y f HI , I (loi I ' t : ■ 

miuil  flu*  ext  rtkui  . 
at  all — 1 like  it.  1 
wa>  ju'^r  uohii^  to 
>nv  ibai  flu  eap-  ; 

i t a I i 7A'i  i strt  • n^f  1 ref  y :^-5-:^ 

PittsliurtrV  l«ankio^  '.i  ■ 

ni>tltiifmo-  l>  (Ule  ■' 

lumdri'fl  and  tifty  - y 

mill  if  u f twent  y-fivf 
fhou-^auri  ff.uir  imn- 
dred  .and  sixteen 
t|f*lhir-.  Goe>-  whaf 
that  iru  air.*’ 

lr>;  y^ur  nmvo.  1 pa^-.'’  I 

ViiuffbGJ  a>  to  elbow  piv‘ked  up  an 
i)i\'  U"fed^  ^irawIfXC'faek. 

“ If yohuris  a yvnn  af»  r limn  flu*  eom- 
biiMMt  :Gvtutai"fd'  Mai'ybind.  \V4v>i  Vir- 
cri  1 i m , - ^Vf'^rtTi  f ki  ro U i r a , Si  • i o h ( * a r»  >1  i na , 
f b'f  'ririfh  Fforbi'V,  M i>si--ii[>|ii.  A rkansa- !" 


was. 


eielitf^en  inillioiis  ]^reuter  ihan 
ami  Baltimore  eoiniiinetl !’*  he 
I,  di^uiujr  me  in  file  pit  fd  the 
yitb  a b*u^i:.  l»oi‘y  foretinjjrer  tbal 


In  no.  CHU  IVT^'IJUS^.L  (,)eA|<Of/ 
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left  lOe  for  a nuuHent  par;dy/.ed.  “ Kicrlit- 

HuMhtotonsipp  : r 

'rheytypipt^i^W^  \i'ry  irreai  for  tbi* 
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:^(M),0oO-p()uii(l  blow  by  the  mere  touching 
of  a button;  or  to  talk  glibly  of  mill 
buildings  a <juart(T  of  a mib‘  long,  or 
to  casually  refer  to  steed  plants  a mile 
in  length. 

()ne(‘  one  gives  way  to  this  sort  of  thing 
he  can  till  pag<‘s  with  those  charming  lit- 
tle incidents  — word-pi<*tures  — in  which 
the  author  is  seen  standing  alone  in  the 
foreground,  clear-cut.  with  a high-light 
glistening  on  his  forehead,  thrilliiigly 
(*arelcss  of  his  own  safety,  (bulging  the 
IS(),00r)-pound  ingots  as  they  swing  grace- 
fully overhead,  stcj)i)ing  lightly  aside  as 
on(?  of  the  sixtv-s(*ven  locomotives  owned 
by  the  st(‘el  plant  wlu‘re  he  is  at  large 
ruslu's  past  into  th(‘  night,  only  to  bring 
uj)  against  a fly-wheel 

which  has  stopiuul  for  rejuiirs. 

I shall  make  a supreme  sacritici'  and 
deny  myself  the  pleasure'.  Tlu'  bare  state- 


ment that  the  iron  and  steel  pnxluetion 
in  Pittsburg  is  0,iV,)o,117  tons  annually, 
conveys  little  meaning  t(»  one  who  has  not 
s(*en  a steel  plant  at  night  in  full  ojicra- 
tion.  It  is  a spectacle  never  to  he  f<»r- 
gotten,  but  to  attempt  to  descrihe  the  full 
glory  of  these  thundering,  Gaining  in- 
fernos is  to  feel  the  limitations  i»f  th«‘ 
language  and  to  groi)e  about  for  some*  new 
vdiicle  of  expression. 

You  leave  with  an  overpowering  sense 
of  your  utt(r  insignificance,  ami  sit 
speechless,  gazing  through  your  car  win- 
dow as  titanic  hills  loom  up  in  all  their 
grandeur  and  ra(‘e  past  in  mighty  pa- 
geant into  the  night,  their  sides  and 
crests  flaming  with  acres  upon  ai^rc'S  of 
coke  furnaces,  tingeing  the  vast  rrdling 
forms,  slowly  pacing  across  the  glowing 
heavens  with  the  gohhm  splendor  of  some 
gi ga  n t i c eon  fl a gra  t i on . 


A Woman’s  Song 

RY  BRIAX  HOOKER 

Glad  and  fair  is  my  young  love. 
He  to  whom  my  pulses  miwe. 

He  whose  pleasure  I ob(\y — 

Glad  as  dawn,  and  fair  as  day. 

Very  strong  and  sweet  is  he 
'fhat  hath  lordshi]i  over  me — 

Ih'  to  wli(un  I all  am  given — 

Strong  as  d('ath,  and  sweet  as  heaven. 

Afary  Mother,  grant  me  this 
Only,  out  of  all  thy  bliss — 
h('t  his  lougiug  uever  tire 
(Ho  whose  lips  are  ice  and  fire)  — 
.Make  me  wortli  his  wliole  dc'sire! 
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Dust  and  the  Serpent 

BY  LEO  CRANE 


"And  dust  shall  he  the  serpent's  went." — • 
Isaiah,  65:25. 

Any  one  who  has  heard  Charlie 
Nixon  bellow  from  a little  stand 
just  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Consolidated’s  side  show,  and  who  has 
listened  long  enough  to  understand  just 
what  Charlie  Nixon  bellows  about,  half 
believes  that  all  the  great  wonders  of 
the  world  are  there  congregated.  The  big 
reverberating  bass  voice  intones  the  song 
of  the  ballyhoo  man  in  all  sincerity. 
That,  however,  means  nothing,  for 
Charlie  Nixon  is  paid  for  it,  and  the 
<?hief  object  of  his  song  is  to  trap  the 
unwary  into  paying.  His  boast  that 
all  the  queer  things  of  the  earth 
and  the  marvels  thereof  are  within 
the  tented  space  is  a mistake.  Charlie 
Nixon  would  admit  this  himself,  were  he 
safe  in  doing  so.  lie  would  say  that 
there  is  no  longer  such  a snake-charmer 
as  Kundoo,  who  came  from  upper  India, 
and  who  could  pipe  a cobra  almost  into 
fidelity,  which  is  a rare  accomplishment 
even  for  a brown  man  of  caste;  and  per- 
haps Charlie  Nixon  might  mention  that 
there  are  no  longer  with  the  Consolidated 
the  two  Moquis,  Chua  and  his  wife. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a matter  of  no 
importance,  for  a Moqui  is  merely  a 
Moqui,  and  one  might  l)e  tempted  to  say 
that  his  wife  doesn’t  count. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected*  that  a plain 
ballyhoo  man  can  make  the  light  shine 
on  all  dark  places,  even  when  honest  and 
sincere:  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Kundoo,  the  snake-charmer  of  the 
Hast,  and  Chua,  the  Moqui  snake  man  of 
the  West,  had  a little  affair  in  common. 

Chua  was  not  his  real  name.  He  was 
a Mo(iui  and  came  from  the  Chua  peo- 
ple, or  from  the  people  of  the  snake.” 
His  real  name  was  Tokochi,  the  “wild- 
cat,” and  this  shmdd  be  kept  in  mind. 
He  was  getting  old,  and  he  was  with  the 
Consolidated  outfit,  together  with  his 
wife  Buliso,  so  that  the  eidightened 
VoL,  OXVIT.-No.  702.-113 


people  of  the  East  might  look  at  a real 
Moqui  snake-dancer.  Buliso  was  not 
old,  for  a Moqui  Indian  woman,  and  she 
was  not  ill-favored.  This,  when  one 
knows  that  her  name  means  “ the  Eve- 
ning Primrose,”  has  quite  a little  bear- 
ing on  the  story.  In  fact,  Buliso,  the 
woman,  may  be  looked  to  as  the  begin- 
ning of  this  matter.  Chua,  the  “ snake,” 
was  very  proud  of  her;  Kundoo,  the 
Eastern,  offered  her  insult.  Thus  there 
was  a feud  between  these  two. 

Chua  was  not  a vicious  man,  but  he 
was  faithful  to  his  racial  traditions. 
He  was  of  a reddish-brown  color,  with 
high  cheek-bones  and  a straight  broad 
nose.  His  eyes — and  they  were  the 
slanting  eyes  of  the  true  Moqui — could 
be  gentle  when  Buliso  engaged  them. 
His  black  hair,  coarse  and  straight,  was 
done  up  in  a queue  in  the  back,  and, 
according  to  the  Moqui  style,  hung  over 
his  forehead  in  a bang.  There  was  an 
earnestness  in  his  face,  backed  by  the 
half-religious,  half-fanatical  character  of 
one  who  had  p(*rformed  tlie  snake-dance, 
and  who  could  therefore  be  termed 
no  coward. 

Kundoo  came  of  those  crafty,  subtle 
folk  of  the  upper  hills,  where  they  learn 
many  things  besides  the  charming  of 
cobras.  He  would  sit  on  a little  platform, 
surrounded  by  a half  - shield  of  plate- 
glass  and  gauze  netting,  and  would 
play  weird  tunes  on  a flutelike  pipe, 
and  curious  snakes  would  sway  their 
bodies  in  time  with  his  variations.  It 
was  a chilling  exhibition,  unless  one 
knew  that  Kundoo  did  not  endanger 
himself  with  venomous  serpents  at  every 
performance.  A snake  is  a snake  and 
deadly,  to  the  ignorant  open-mouth  be- 
yond the  netting,  who  has  paid  his  coin 
and  does  not  wish  to  l)e  disillusioned. 
Now  at  the  right-hand  <‘oruer  of  the 
platform  was  a green-painted  box,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  lassitude  of  the  day 
lay  heavy  on  Kundoo,  so  that  he  pined 
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for  serious  amusement,  he  would  open 
this  box  and  play  an  older,  a most  weird 
strain,  as  Eastern  as  the  sunrise.  Then 
would  come  forth  Rama,  the  cobra. 

Rama,  the  cobra,  was  not  the  sort  of 
snake  to  gyrate  for  the  marvelling  pub- 
lic. He  was  rather  sluggish,  and  he 
would  sway  his  yellow-brown  body  until 
a peculiar  run  on  the  flute  would  irritate, 
and  then  Rama  would  expand  that  ter- 
rible cobra’s  hood,  which  is  a strangely 
fascinating  sight,  but  which  one  does 
not  hunger  to  see.  Kundoo  would  only 
smile,  a pale  emotionless  smile,  such  as 
he  could  have  used  on  seeing  an  enemy 
die.  They  were  the  best  of  friends, 
Rama  and  Kundoo,  the  one  sometimes 
nestling  in  the  bosom  of  the  other, 
though  any  one,  even  considering  friend- 
ship, is  a brave  man  when  sitting  quietly 
within  five  feet  of  a swaying  cobra. 

Thus  he  played  one  day  when  Chua, 
the  snake  man,  stood  outside  the  parti- 
tion of  glass.  Chua  grunted  and  stared. 
He  had  never  seen  a snake  like  that. 
Kundoo,  glancing  stealthily  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  observed  the  Moqui, 
and  remembering  their  grievances,  smiled 
coldly.  Otwell,  the  manager,  stood  by, 
watching  too. 

‘‘  Great  snake,  Harris,”  he  said  to  the 
press-agent. 

“Great!”  echoed  that  worthy  man. 

“ It  would  be  worth  your  life  to  do 
that.” 

“ Quicker  than  lightning  they  are,” 
admitted  the  press-agent. 

“ Well,  I guess.  Say,  how  long  do  you 
suppose  that  gingersnap  Kundoo  would 
linger  if  Rama  took  it  into  his  devil’s 
head  to  strike?” 

“Oh,  about  tw’elve  minutes,  maybe; — 
not  more  than  twenty.” 

The  Moqui  smiled.  He  could  under- 
stand their  talk,  and  they  spoke  of  a 
consummation  wdiich,  had  he  not  been 
of  the  TIopitu  ]K*ople,  w^hich  means  the 
])eaeeful  ones,  lie  could  have  longed 
to  hurry. 

Some  day,  he  thought,  gritting  his 
teeth,  that  saffron  cur  in  the  snake’s  box 
Avould  understand  that  it  w^as  no  light 
matter  to  give  offence  to  a true  Moqui, 
who  never  forgets.  But  Chua,  the  snake- 
dancer,  made  no  sign  of  interest.  He 
stood  still,  listening. 

“Tell  the  truth,  boss,”  said  Harris, 


“ I believe  Kundoo  would  rather  die 
himself  than  lose  that  snake.” 

“ I believe  it  too,”  added  the  manager. 

Chua  gave  a little  start,  and  smiW 
again,  though  one  could  hardly  have 
guessed  from  the  pose  of  him  that  he 
understood. 

“ I don’t  like  cobras,  but  they  are 
some  valuable,”  commented  the  manager. 
“ As  for  Kundoo,  lie’s  a jewel ; we  don't 
want  to  lose  either  of  ’em.” 

“ No,”  said  Harris,  casually,  and  tlicy 
strolled  away  together. 

Chua  remained,  watching.  His  eyes 
scarcely  left  the  snake  cage  until  Kuri- 
doo  had  piped  the  sinuous  living  death 
back  into  its  green-painted  box  and  Rama 
w^as  no  more  to  be  seen.  All  this  while 
the  Moqui  thought  of  many  things.  He 
smiled  at  times,  a cold,  calculatiiif? 
smile.  When  it  happened  that  Kundoo 
turned  and  looked  at  him,  a long  stare 
passed  between  them.  The  stolid 
quivered  not  an  eyelash,  and  the  thin 
classic  face  of  the  Eastern  was  like  a 
death  mask.  Nevertheless,  Chua  did  not 
feel  altogether  comfortable.  There  wa^ 
a steely  glitter  in  those  Eastern  eyes,  a 
cruelty  of  power,  which  his  cruder  West- 
ern nature  could  not  understand,  and 
therefore  somewhat  feared. 

Turning  from  the  place,  Chua  facc^d 
Harris,  the  press-agent,  who  had  rclurne^l 
from  his  stroll  about.  It  was  a re- 
lief, after  that  awful  stare,  to  sijeak 
with  some  one  he  knew  to  be  kindly. 
Chua  and  Harris  had  been  more  than 
friendly,  for  Harris  had  passed  throngli 
the  pueblo  country,  and  knew  the  sun- 
light, the  stretches,  and  the  desert  of  it. 
Chua  was  impelled  to  boast  mildly  when 
with  friends. 

“ You  think  he  great  man  with  snake? 

“ Wonderful,  Chua,”  said  Harris,  thkI- 
ding  gravely. 

“ Ugh-h-h !”  grunted  the  Moqui. 

Harris  knew  enough  to  keep  quiet. 

“Much  bad  snake?”  questioned  Chua 
a minute  later. 

“ Much,”  said  Harris. 

“ Ugh-h-h !”  and  there  was  another 
silence. 

“How  much  bad  snake?” 

“ Like  lightning,”  described  Harris. 
“ Kill — ^half  hour — no  medicine.” 

“ Ugh !”  sighed  the  Indian,  crossing 
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Chua  knew  how  to  keep  his  own  coun- 
sel. He  wanted  no  word  trouble  with 
Kiindoo,  though  that  devil  had  insulted 
him  and  his  traditions.  Were  tlioy  out  in 
the  desert  country,  there  would  be  little 
to  relate  of  this  matter,  save  the  finding? 
of  a bone  or  two  in  the  washes  of  tlie 
mesa.  Put  Chua  knew  that  such  an 
argument  would  not  prevail  in  the  white 
man’s  territory.  He  smiled  when  he 
thought  of  snakes.  What  did  that  saf- 
fron reed  know  of  snakes!  He — he,  a 
snake  man — couM  show  him  more  than 
a mere  piping  on  a flute.  Let  him  wait! 

And  as  he  thought  of  these  things, 
he  looked  over  to  where  Puliso,  his  wife, 
sat  weaving  a crude  l)asket  of  the  Moqui 
pattern.  Her  hair  was  arranged  in  the 
long  pendants  of  the  Hopi  married  one. 
She  worked  industriously.  In  her  ears 
were  the  wooden  disks  ornamented  with 
turquoise  mosaic  wliich  he  had  gotten 
for  her  long  ago.  Then  h(‘  thought  of 
tliat  saflFron-hued  devil  from  the  marshes 
of  the  East,  and  Chua.  the  serpent, 
vowed  vengeance. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  th(»  tents 
were  quiet,  Chua  wandered  about  in  an 
aimless  way  until  he  cam(‘  to  a high 
glass  case.  In  this  case  there  were  many 
compartments,  and  in  these  comi)art- 
ments  snakes.  Sometimes  active  in  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  a luckless  mouse, 
f<»r  the  most  part  the  re])tilcs  lay  as  if 
dozing  in  a stupid  tor7)or.  Chua  ex- 
amiiH'd  this  case  and  shook  his  lu'ad. 
There  were  too  many  snakos;  he  wanted 
one.  Then  it  was  that  lu*  turn(‘d  to  a 
huge  glass  box,  where,  coiled  like  a thick 
mat,  ^vas  resting  a diamond-woven  thing, 
its  spade-shaped  head  lying  as  a dc‘adly 
dart  upon  the  topmost  fold.  The  tail 
resemhlcd  a buncdi  of  disks  tightly 
strung  tog(‘ther.  Chua  looked  down 
through  th(‘  glass,  into  the  eyes  of  the 
snake,  and  smiled. 

This  was  a real  snake,  one  from  his 
own  country.  It  was  a vicious-looking 
thing,  a bottle  of  labelled  poison,  quiet, 
dozing,  carrying  with  it  the  lives  of 
many  men.  And  this  was  the  sort  of 
snake  h(‘  had  handhul  fearlessly  when  in 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  dances.  As  if 
cemscious  of  its  vitriolic  pow(‘rs,  the  snake 
lay  passive,  save  when  the  two  little  pools 
of  hatred  which  it  had  for  eyes  twinkh'd 
in  the  beams  of  the  sunlight. 


Chua  could  remember  searchini^r  for 
such  snakes  with  the  priests,  fairly  dig- 
ging them  out  of  their  holes  in  the 
sands  and  bringing  them  to  the  kivas, 
sometimes  tied  in  a shirt  sleeve,  to 
transferred  to  the  snake  bags  amid  cere- 
monies; and  he  could  hear  the  hi.ssiiig 
of  them  in  the  kivas  when  thi^y 
sprinkled  with  meal;  and  the  invocations 
and  the  chants  of  the  tribal  doctors 
Chua  seemed  to  hear  as  faint  dreaming 
sounds.  He  recalled  the  ceremony  of 
snake-washing,  and  he  wondered  if  that 
saffron  reed  Avoidd  care  to  wash  siicli  a 
snake  as  this.  Chua  grunted  and  smilcfl 
again.  At  some  performance  of  the 
fiftcrnoon,  when  the  cobra  would  Yx^ 
brought  forth,  Chua  meant  to  humiliate 
them,  master  and  pet  together.  It  woulil 
be  a grand  stroke,  this  revenge  of  his 
planning,  and  he  would  not  stand  witli- 
out  glory  in  the  affair.  He  wont  away 
to  busy  himself  in  the  manufactiirc^  of 
a peculiar  wand,  a stick  from  whicli 
drooped  two  long  feathers.  It  was  a 
snake  whip  of  the  Aioqui  priests. 

Put  a wfliole  week  passed  before  Chua 
had  his  opportunity.  This  came  one  hot 
summer’s  day.  The  afternoon  perform- 
ance was  on,  and  the  thousands  packed 
in  the  great  exhibition  tent,  where  are 
the  arenas  and  the  raee-eourse,  knew 
nothing  of  this  little  drama  of  the  cagt*s. 
Those  few  loungers  in  the  outer  tent 
w('re  treated  to  a sight  seldom,  perhaps 
never  btfore,  witiu*ssed  in  even  so  mar- 
vellous a gathering  of  sights  as  a circus. 

Knndoo  had  found  the  long  hnmid 
afternoon  irksome,  and  he  piiKnl  Rama 
out  from  the  green  box.  Those  loungt^rs 
who  had  found  more  interest  in  the  caged 
beasts  than  in  the  aerial  performances  of 
acrobats  strolled  to  this  half  glass,  half 
netti'd  enclosure  and  looked  on.  Th»‘ 
cobra’s  little  eyes  glittered  as  evil  l>oads. 
Weird  was  the  music  Kundoo  playetl  for 
its  swaying,  and  the  snake  of  the  East 
bent  gracefully  to  the  rhythmic  strains. 

Then  it  was  that  a crash  of  g^lass 
sounded  from  the  other  side  of  tin*  tent, 
and  there  was  immediately  a stirriiipr  of 
the  straw,  as  Chua,  waving  his  feathert'd 
wand  and  shouting,  pursued  something 
gliding  Ix'fore  him. 

“ Look  out !”  called  one  of  the  show- 
men, warning  the  knot  of  people  aside. 

‘‘  There’s  a snake  loose  in  the  straw. 
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writhinprs,  as  if  measuring  each  its 
venom.  At  one  end,  the  Western  poison 
coiled  in  a thick  heap,  its  blunt  head 
swaying  angrily,  its  fangs  playing 
through  its  lips  in  a half-fanciful  wicked- 
ness. The  East,  at  first  startled  and 
trembling  from  the  spell  of  the  charm, 
was  now  enraged.  In  the  cobra^s  eyes 
gleamed  a deadly  fire.  Its  head,  bal- 
anced on  one-third  of  its  erect  length, 
swayed  from  side  to  side  in  a quivering 
arc  of  wrath,  and  the  hood  distended 
until  it  was  a horrible  puff,  bloated 
and  ugly. 

Kundoo,  pale  and  distressed,  trembled 
at  the  side  of  the  glass  box.  Chua, 
stolidly  intent,  stared  from  the  other  side. 
Now  would  they  see  a snake  in  action, 
not  piped  into  dreaming  idleness  by  the 
quaverings  of  a faking  magician.  Now 
would  they  see  the  great  snake  of  the 
Painted  Desert  defend  its  title  against 
this  pitiful  adder  of  the  foreigner. 
Chna  thrilled  with  silent  exultation. 

There  swayed  the  thong  of  yellowish- 
brown — hooded,  malignant,  erect;  the 
rattler  had  coiled,  a tense  spring,  the 
blunt  head  of  it  rigid  as  an  evil  dart, 
jx)isoned  and  vicious.  Only  a yard  of 
sanded  floor  separated  them  now.  Only 
a half  minute  of  suspense  intervened. 
The  rattler  soninled  its  terrible  slogan 
of  battle,  and  the  cobra  answered  this 
with  a thin  treble  note.  The  rattler’s 
licad  shot  forward,  a rigid  thing,  pul- 
sating with  rage.  So  quick  was  this 
propulsion  that  the  spectators  started 
forward,  their  noses  touching  the  close 
meshes  of  the  netting.  The  cobra  met 
this  attack  with  a lightning  stroke.  The 
rattler  was  struck  while  in  the  air.  As 
the  snakes  dro{)ped  to  the  floor  of  the 
enclosure,  the  cobra  whipt)cd  away  from 
the  squirming  foe,  and  sounding  its  high- 
pi  tclied  note  again,  was  almost  instantly 
rt*ady  for  a secoml  attack  at  the  far 
end  of  th(‘  cage. 

Kundoo's  (\ves  lighted  with  an  eager 
glint  on  sj^eing  this.  The  rattler  coiled 
and  sprang  again,  but  this  time  wildly, 
and  there  seemerl  not  so  much  of  evil  in 
its  eff(>rt.  Again  was  he  mtd  by  the  ter- 
rible dart  of  the  cobra,  and  again  the 
rattler  tried  to  coil.  But  this  time  there 
was  a weakening,  and  the  movement  be- 
trayed an  exhaustion.  The  two  snakes 
faced  each  other  now  without  stirring. 


The  head  of  tlie  rattlesnake  played  in 
and  out  with  a slowly  diminishing  mo- 
tion, as  the  stopping  pendulum  of  an 
old  clock.  Pitifully  the  half  - coiled 
length  began  to  relax.  The  head  sank 
lower  and  lower.  Still  eying  its  foe  of 
the  farther  East,  the  rattler  gave  a con- 
vulsive shudder,  and  the  rattles  of  it 
sounded  a last  hollow  defiance. 

Chua,  the  Indian,  stared  like  a wild- 
eyed thing  at  the  side  of  the  enclosure. 

As  the  snake’s  head  drooped  lower  and 
lower,  he  looked  up  to  meet  the  mocking 
smile  his  enemy  bestowed  on  him.  The 
rattlesnake  lay  as  an  old  glove.  The 
blunt  head  ceased  to  move,  was  still. 
Chua,  the  Moqui,  walked  away  mutter- 
ing, and  Kundoo,  picking  up  his  pipe, 
began  to  play  the  cobra  into  gentleness. 

The  East  had  triumphed.  Chua  mar- 
velled when  he  ceased  trembling.  What 
powers  had  this  devil  that  he  could 
not  prevail  against  them?  His  cham- 
pion, his  very  god,  had  been  defeated 
in  the  struggle.  And  who  knew  but 
that  one  of  his  very  ancestors  lived 
in  the  boily  of  the  vanquished  snake, 
tortured  by  that  poison  of  the  Eastern 
mires,  a polluted  thing.  Chua  was 
shamed.  Ife  would  kill  that  cobra. 

WHiat  did  he  fear  of  a snake!  He  had 
carried  them  in  his  mouth,  and  he  cared 
not  a whit  more  for  one  than  the  other. 

He  would  kill  that  vile,  puflF-throated 
thing  himself  this  very  night. 

W’hen  the  tents  were  still,  and  only 
the  noise  of  an  elephant  rustling  the  hay, 
or  the  stamping  of  a restless  horse  in  the 
near-by  stable,  could  be  heard,  Chua,  the 
Indian,  slipped  down  toward  the  house 
of  the  cobra.  Silently  he  went  along, 
using  every  art  of  the  swift-moving  In- 
dian. In  his  hand  he  carried  one  of  the 
boomerangs  of  his  people.  It  was  a 
piece  of  seasoned  wood,  hard  and  pol- 
ished. Once  the  snake  was  out — dumped 
from  its  retreat  in  the  green-painted  box 
— w^hat  chance  would  it  have  against  that 
sw’iftly  w’hirling  thing  with  which  he  had 
killed  running  rabbits?  Chua  balanced 
the  cur\’ed  weapon  in  his  hand  and  re- 
joiced that  his  aiuTstors  of  the  (^hna 
people  WH^uld  not  go  unavenged 

But  hardly  had  he  stooped  close  to 
the  side  of  the  netted  enclosun*,  wdien, 
in  the  dim  light,  a figure  cartu'  slowly 
tow^ard  hinv  There  was  a single  oil- 
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The  Camel-Trader  from  Ain  el  Kaum 

BY  NORMAN  DUNCAN 


IT  was  a fortunate  encounter  of  a 
windy  night  at  the  khan  of  the  camel- 
drivers.  Damascus  was  indoors — in 
the  coffee-houses  and  khans  and  shut- 
tered dwellings — or  timidly  abroad.  Now 
were  the  nights  before  the  pilgrimage; 
outcasts  and  thieves,  come  from  the 
mountains  and  nearer  deserts,  lurked  in 
the  dark  bazars,  slinking  in  from  the 
alleys.  Apprentices,  left  to  lock  the 
stalls,  belated  artisans  and  shopkeepers, 
young  sparks  of  the  town,  honest  foot- 
passengers  of  every  condition,  made  haste 
and  wisely  kept  to  the  wall.  Beyond  the 
security  and  comfortable  glow  of  the 
Silk  Ali  Pasha  a woman  was  on  her 
knees,  in  the  darkness  of  the  ass-market, 
wailing:  For  God’s  sake,  give  me 

bread ! The  grain  - merchants  have 

stripped  the  poor,  curse  them!  A 
mciallilc,  men,  for  bread!  In  the  name 
of  God,  give!”  A fool  with  a fahl,  beat- 
ing on  that  little  drum  an  accompani- 
ment to  a foolish  song,  ran  joyoiusly 
past.  Two  men,  wrapped  from  the 
\veather  in  great  cloaks,  came  striding 
down,  gigantic  in  the  shadows,  swords 
dragging.  They  paused  by  the  beggar; 
having  cursed  and  belabored  the  dogs 
that  troubled  them,  they  went  on.  The 
woman  was  left  alone  again,  still  raising 
her  doleful  clamor. 

Across  the  deserted  square,  in  a bazar 
of  the  poor,  a half-witted  vender  of 
slieeps’  tails  was  huddled  over  a charcoal 
fire,  patiently  expecting  late  customers 
as  a gift  from  God.  The  tatters  of  a 
rotted  canopy  swaying  in  the  wind  with 
a trailing  vine  shut  out  the  clear  light 
of  the  stars.  It  was  here,  but  somewhat 
past  the  red  light  of  the  half-wit’s  fire, 
that  Taufik  stumbled  over  a litter  of 
pups,  sound  asleep  in  the  refuse.  Start- 
ing away  from  the  yelp  and  growl,  he 
unhappily  chanced  to  tread  on  a crippled 
boy,  who  had  curled  up  by  the  wall.  We 
appeased  the  outcry;  but  to  escape  the 
confusion,  which  instantly  began  to 


gather,  must  dodge  into  a winding  alley 
— a strip  of  velvet  sky  above,  puddles 
of  yesterday’s  rain  underfoot;  the  walls 
high,  blank,  approaching  overhead;  the 
doors  all  shut  and  barred.  Presently,  as 
we  went  with  caution  over  the  slippery 
stones,  a ragged  fellah  brushed  past 
There  issued  then  from  the  khan  of 
the  camel-drivers  a black  Bedouin,  his 
kaffiyeh  and  agal  and  ahba  all  awry, 
who  began  to  raise  a great  clamor 
at  the  heels  of  the  fellah,  beseechiu? 
him  by  God  to  return  and  be  a wit- 
ness  to  the  truth  of  his  contention,  for 
he  was  being  robbed  by  a camel-driver 
from  Baghdad. 

Led  by  these  mischances,  we  followcnl 
to  the  stable-yard  of  the  khan,  incidents 
of  a ragged,  frowzy,  gravely  en\vrappei 
group,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  iell(A 
and  the  black  Bedouin,  disregarding  the 
intrusion,  had  already  occupied  tho 
camel-driver  in  a fashion  aniazingb* 
noisy  for  the  occasion  of  the  dispute— 
the  matter  of  a cracked  coin.  Here  wa> 
a situation  of  much  promise,  as  it  seem- 
ed: a trade  and  a cracked  heshUlc,  a 
fellah,  a black  Bedouin,  and  a camel- 
driver  from  Baghdad,  fast  approaching 
the  i)oint  of  explosion.  They  wouM 
presently  take  (I  fancied)  either  to  a 
savagely  brutal  stabbing  or  to  s^onie 
maidenly  slapping — there  was  no  telling 
which.  But  there  was  no  climax  of  the 
sort;  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  inoppor- 
tunely appearing  at  the  moment — a one- 
eyed,  hook-nosed  man,  lean~tD  the  bone> 
— put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  ferocious- 
ly ejecting  the  three  and  barring  the 
door.  What  happened  in  the  alley  I do 
not  know,  for  I was  fortunately  not 
ejected;  but  within,  in  the  course  of  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  T made  the  engaging  acquaintance 
of  the  pious  camel-trader  from  Ain  d 
Kaum,  with  whom,  shortly,  I was  not 
only  drinking  coffee  in  the  crazy  balcony 
above  the  stable-yard,  but  enjoying  with 
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bags  in  the  stable-yard  below,  began  to 
sing,  imploring  his  blessed  she-camel,  in 
a lack-interest,  nasal  drawl,  to  rememl)er 
the  dewy  grass  beyond,  and  be  strong  on 
the  march,  that  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet, 
the  Holy  Mosque  itself,  might  surely 
he  visited. 

‘‘A  flea  hop  in  his  throat!"  growled 
the  trader. 

The  singer  fell  asleep. 

Khawajay  the  story  went  on,  “I  was 
afflicted  with  admiration.  It  is  the  truth. 
1 knew  that  1 must  devise  a way  of  pos- 
sessing the  camel  that  was  better  than 
my  camel,  or  i>erish;  and  I told  the  owner 
that  I had  fallen  in  love  with  his  bea>t. 
‘Cornel’  said  I;  ‘let  us  trade.  Your 
camel  for  mine,  and  I will  pay  the  dif- 
ference, for  I love  your  camel  more  the.n 
my  own.’  ‘ Love  my  wife,  if  you  will,’ 
he  answered,  ‘ but  leave  my  dog  and  my 
eamel,  for  1 am  a jealous  man.  Where  is 
your  camel  V Then  I asked  him,  ‘ By 
Allah ! where  is  the  profit  in  exhibiting 
my  camel  if  you  will  not  part  with 
yours ‘By  Allah!’  said  he,  Sve  should 
spend  time  like  fools.  Is  your  camel 
near  at  hand?’  ‘It  is  no  matter,’  said 
I,  ‘for  1 have  no  mind  to  show  her.’ 
Then  I led  liim  to  my  camel.  ‘ It  is  a 
waste  of  time,’  said  h(‘,  ‘to  look  twice 
at  a beast  from  Turkestan.’  But  he  ex- 
amined my  eanad;  and  I observed,  A*//a- 
iiHijn,  that  he  failed  to  discover  a soft 
tendon  in  the  left  hind  leg,  and  I was 
hopeful,  for  he  seemed  like  a fool.  But 
he  scorned  my  earned,  after  all,  asking 
what  he  should  do  with  a hairy,  nortliern- 
bred  cow.  wbi(di  might  climb  mountains 
like  a goat,  but  was  not  ecpial  to  a day’s 
journey  at  midsummer  in  the  desert.  It 
was  true,  all  that  he  said,  and  there  was 
tlie  sc'ft  tfuidon  besides,  in  addition  to 
an  t*vil  temiK'r,  and  a gathering  under 
ihe  shnulder;  but  tli('  words  wounded  m(\ 
aud  I knew  then  that  I should  have  the 
man's  eaiiad,  by  the  grace  of  God,  if 
only  to  teacdi  him  the  value  of  my  own. 

“ I was  humble,  khnirajn,  and  followed 
the  man  to  his  tent,  praying  that  the 
favor  of  the  Prophet  miglit  diselose  a 
trick  with  which  T could  persuade  him. 
‘ I am  a compassionate  man,’  said  he, 
‘ and  I will  take  pity.  Give  me  your 
beast  and  five  hundred  piastres  and  the 
thing  is  don(‘.  Bv  Allah,  and  Mohammed 
the  Prophet  of  Allah!  it  is  my  last 


word.’  ‘It  is  a reasonable  demand,’  I 
answered ; ‘ but  I have  no  more  than 
one  hundred  piastres  in  tlie  world.  1 
will  take  your  eamel,  leaving  Hassan, 
my  son,  as  seeiirity  for  tlie  payment  of 
the  balance*.’ " 

The  eamel-trarler  h aned  again  into  the 
candle-light,  his  long  arm  at  full  length, 
his  fingers  stiffeiu'd  in  the  Reiionir. 
fashion:  the  whole  figure'  tense. 

“By  the  grace  of  God,"  said  he,  ‘‘thf* 
saerifiee  was  not  required!  Khawnja!' 
he  whispered,  with  a cunning  dr(X)p  of 
the  eye  and  twitch  of  the  lip,  “then* 
is  a proverb:  Tie  your  <Iog  or  pay  the 
stranger.” 

The  application  was  obscure. 

WelJah!''  he  continued,  “it  is  the 
truth.  Listen!  It  is  a law  of  the 
Bedouins  that  the  dog  which  bites  ii 
stranger  shall  he  killed.  There  is  more: 
it  is  required  that  the  owner  of  the  do? 
shall  reward  the  stranger  for  this  mis- 
treatment. Listen!”  he  proceeded,  a lii- 
tle  tremolo  of  joyous  excitement  in  hi* 
voice.  “ By  the  grace  of  God  T obs(*rvod 
that  the  owner  of  the  camel  tluit  was 
hotter  than  my  <'amel  had  been  iniwis< 
with  the  dog  that  ho  loved;  and  I knew 
then  that  the  trade  was  delivered  int" 
my  hands,  though  I had  but  a hair.v 
Turkestan  beast  by  the  halter  and  one 
hundred  piastres  in  my  pocket.  ‘ Has 
san,’  I said  to  my  son,  ‘ the  Prophet 
with  us.  Ohsen^e  that  the  man’s  do? 
is  loose.  Take  a lesson  from  what  I do. 
Then,  hhavmja.  when  the  masters  back 
was  turned  I insulted  the  dog  with  all 
iny  might,  and  the  dog  was  nnablo  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  my  person, 
which  I had  placed  within  his  rciieh.  I 
was  '^orcly  bitten  in  the  leg,  so  that  my 
law  is  was  torn  and  bloody;  but  this  1 
bore  with  resignation,  by  the  power  ot 
the  Prophet  and  of  God,  for  the  mail' 
eamel  was  mine.  ‘ I would  not  take  one 
tliousand  piastres  for  my  dog,’  cried  he. 
‘(^)rne!’  lie  besought;  ‘conceal  this  thin? 
from  the  sheikli ; give  me  one  hundre^l 
piastres  and  your  eamel,  and  take  mV 
iKaist.’  1 answered,  ‘ It  would  leave  mo 
fHUiniless.’  ‘ Camel  for  eamel,  then,’  said 
he,  ‘ and  say  no  more.’  I answered,  ‘ 1 
am  tired  of  walking.’  ‘By  Allah!’  said 
li(\  ‘ I love  mv  dog;  take  your  eamel  and 
my  eamel  and  depart.’  I answered.  ‘It 
is  true  that  you  love  your  dog;  but  who 
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‘‘  That  Jiight,”  said  he,  I thrust  a 
needle  in  the  sole  of  the  black  camel’s 
foot,  choosing  the  black  from  the  red 
in  the  dark  by  my  knowledge  of  the  hind 
legs  of  both,  for  the  red  was  knock- 
kneed, — thrust  the  needle  deep,  lehawaja, 
and  closed  and  dusted  the  little  hole,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  detected.  The  de- 
vice was  successful:  in  the  morning  the 
man’s  camel  was  lame ; but  so,  by  Allah ! 
was  mine.  It  is  the  truth,  by  God  and 
Mohammed  the  Messenger  of  God!  My 
camel  was  lame.  When  I called  to  him 
to  rise  I saw  that  he  favored  the  left 
fore  foot.  Again  and  again,  khawaja: 
down  and  up  again;  but  always  with  the 
same  result:  ray  camel  had  gone  lame  in 
the  night,  and  was  of  no  value  to  me, 
bound  as  I was  to  Damascus  with  cam- 
els for  sale  to  the  pilgrims.  ^Come!’ 
I said  to  the  owner  of  the  black  camel, 
‘ let  us  bargain  for  your  beast.’  * It 
would  indeed  be  poor  bargaining,’  he  an- 
swered, ^for  my  camel  has  gone  lame; 
but  nevertheless  I will  trade  a lame  camel 
for  a lame  camel.’  Then  I knew  that 
the  man  had  lamed  my  camel,  because 
he  knew  that  my  camel  was  lame;  and 
I left  him,  and  I discovered  the  thread 
which  he  had  tied  tightly  about  the  left 
fore  leg  of  my  camel  near  the  shoulder, 
and  I cut  the  thread,  and  rested  the 
beast,  and  led  him  out  to  trade.  ^By 
Allah!’  cried  the  man,  when  he  saw  my 
camel  sound  upon  his  feet,  ^you  have  the 
evil  eye,  and  have  lamed  my  camel.  I 
will  hang  a necklace  of  blue  beads  about 
liis  neck  to  cure  him.’  But  on  the  third 
day,  there  b€*ing  no  virtue  in  the  beads, 
he  begged  me  in  the  name  of  God  to 
trade  with  him,  lest  he  be  left  with  one 
camel  to  carry  on  an  unprofitable  busi- 
ness ; and  I traded,  to  save  the  man  from 
turning  weaver,  and  with  Ilasaan,  my 
son,  I left  that  place  on  my  way  to  Da- 
mascus, with  two  hundred  piastres  in  my 
pocket  and  a new  camel  of  price  for  sale 
to  the  pilgrims,  which  was  restored  when 
I drew  the  needle  from  his  foot  and 
washed  the  wound  with  a preparation 
which  is  my  secret.” 

There  was  some  commotion  in  the 
stable-yard — a man  calling  for  a bucket, 
swearing  the  while  that  he  would  trust 
no  lazy  hireling  of  a khan-keeper  to  fee<l 
and  water  his  mare,  but  would  with  his 

VoT.  rxvTl.-No.7«.-iis 


own  hands  make  sure  of  the  service.  Ab- 
dullah listened  absently;  then,  all  at  once 
— with  a vain  little  grin — leaned  forward. 

‘^A  rich  American  lady,”  said  he,  con- 
fidingly, “once  fell  in  love  with  me.  It 
was  my  beauty.  She  was  overcome  by 
it.”  Here  was  a foolish  vanity — betrayed 
to  the  uttermost  in  a silly  little  laugh. 

“ She  loved  me  very  much,”  Abdullah 
continued,  “ and  would  have  me  to  Amer- 
ica with  her;  and  when  I denied  her, 
she  had  a mark  tattooed  upon  my  arm. 

^ By  this  mark,’  said  she,  ‘ you  will  know 
that  my  love  is  everlasting.  When  you 
come  to  me,  my  life  will  be  resumed ; but 
if  you  linger,  I perish.’  No  doubt,” 
Abdullah  concluded,  with  pride,  “ she  has 
now  perished  of  her  love.”  It  is  a fa- 
miliar thing — the  incident  of  the  lad,v 
tourist  and  the  flirtatious  Arab — ^but  God 
knows  why ! I had  heard  tales  of 
the  disagreeable  mystery — of  the  ruin 
wrought  by  it;  and  I now  assumed  that 
some  other  woman  had  indeed  pitiably 
forgotten  her  race  for  the  moment,  but 
was  now  recovered,  not  perished  of  her 
love,  as  Abdullah  would  have  it.  The 
thing  was  not  interesting  — but  most 
melancholy  — until  Abdullah  lifted  the 
sleeve  of  his  abha  to  exhibit  the  mark  of 
the  lady’s  poor  infatuation;  and  then  I 
laughed,  and  was  downcast  no  more,  for 
the  mark  was  as  old  as  Abdullah’s  infancy, 
having  grown  with  his  growth,  being  now 
blurred,  not  clear-cut  of  outline,  as  tat- 
too marks  must  be  if  made  upon  the  full- 
grown  person. 

“Tell  Abdullah,  in  the  most  elegant 
Arabic  at  your  command,”  I said  to 
Taufik,  who  was  interpreting  for  me, 

“ that  he  is  a hearty  liar — and  a most  en- 
gaging one.” 

“ If  my  service  is  occasionally  inade- 
quate,” Taufik  answered,  bowing,  “ it 
shall  now  at  least  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient.” 

“Fire  away!”  said  I. 

Taufik  was  occupied  for  some  time ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it  Abdullah  was  some- 
what offended,  but  was  presently  mollified, 
so  that  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  tale  of 
the  camel  with  the  glass  eyes,  at  which 
he  had  previously  hinted. 

“ In  a small  Village  on  the  Beirut 
road,”  said  he,  “lives  my  relative;  and 
sojourning  once  with  him,  on  my  way  to 
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Damascus,  with  Haasan,  my  son,  I en- 
countered a camel — and  loved  it.  My  ad- 
miration, khawaja,  was  like  a fever  con- 
suming me;  and  I must  have  that  camel, 
I knew,  or  perish.  But  the  camel  was 
unworthy,  after  all — a beast  fair  to  the 
eye,  but  afflicted  with  madness,  so  that 
no  man  was  safe  as  his  master.  Had  I 
not  been  a camel-doctor,  with  knowledge 
of  the  split  tail  and  compound  of  seven 
medicines,  I should  have  hesitated  to  seek 
further  acquaintance  in  the  direction  of 
ray  desire;  but  camel-doctor  that  I was — 
and  am  now  so  serving  the  pilgrims — I 
possessed  the  secret  of  this  cure,  and  must 
have  that  beast.  It  is  a simple  thing: 
split  the  tail  of  the  mad  camel,  so  that  the 
blood  flow  to  the  measure  of  a pint; 
pucker  the  skin  of  the  brow  in  three  folds, 
which  must  be  fixed  to  remain  with  seven 
stitches,  done  with  a clean  needle ; admin- 
ister then  the  compound  of  seven  medi- 
cines, and  the  affliction  passes  forever. 

^ Come !’  said  I to  this  man,  ^ I am 
not  afraid  of  your  camel ; let  us  trade.' 

He  was  overwilling  to  bargain,  kha- 
tvaja,  else  I should  never  have  managed 
to  outwit  him  in  the  manner  you  shall 
presently  hear;  but  he  laughed  most 
heartlessly  at  my  camel  when  I led  him 
forth  to  trade.  And,  indeed,  I was  in 
hard  case;  for  ray  camel  was  blind — so 
blind,  khawaja,  that  his  eyes  were  white 
with  the  cataract,  and  no  man  with  eyes 
of  his  own  could  fail  to  observe  the  af- 
fliction. ^My  camel,  as  I must  tell  you, 
being  a truthful  man,'  said  I,  ^ is  blind.' 
‘ I had  rather,'  he  answered,  ^have  a mad 
camel  than  a blind  one.  There  is  no  profit 
in  talking  further  of  this  matter,  for,  by 
tlie  Prophet ! your  camel  would  never  win 
niy  affection.'  ^Your  wisdom,'  I an- 
swered, ^ wins  my  respect.  A blind  camel, 
which  should  bear  burdens,  is  himself  a 
burden.  Observe  my  camel,'  said  I,  ^how 
very  blind  lie  is.  Observ^e  him  carefully. 
Was  there  ever  so  blind  a camel  before? 
I would  know  that  camel,'  said  I,  ‘in  a 
herd  of  a thousand.' 

“ ‘ And  T,  by  Allah  I'  said  he,  with  much 
laughter,  ‘ in  a company  of  ten  thousand.' 

“ ^ I wdll  lead  my  camel  away,'  said  I, 
‘lest  his  affliction  offend  you,  and  to- 
morrow I will  depart  for  Damascus;  but 
in  six  days  I will  return,  bringing  another 
f-amcl,  which  I will  exchange  for  this 
mad  beast,  for  I love  it.' 


“ Thus  it  fell  out.  In  the  morning  I 
departed;  and  having  come  to  Damascus, 

I removed  the  eyes  from  my  blind  camel, 
and  inserted  glass  eyes  in  their  stead; 
and  I shaved  him  with  much  care,  and 
saddled  him  with  new  cloth.  Then  I set 
out  for  the  small  village  where  dwelt  my 
relative,  to  which,  as  I had  planned,  I 
came  at  dusk,  God  befriending  me  in  this 
undertaking.  ‘I  am  in  much  haste,'  I 
said  to  the  owner  of  the  camel  that  I 
loved,  ‘ else  I would  not  trouble  you  with 
bargaining  to-night;  but  if  you  would 
be  rid  of  your  mad  camel,  the  thing  must 
be  accomplished  at  once.'  He  examined 
my  camel,  khawaja,  in  the  dusk,  as  I had 
intended,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
beast,  as  I had  foreseen.  ‘Here  is  no 
blind  camel,'  said  he,  overwilling  to  be  rid 
of  his  mad  one,  ‘ and  I will  trade.'  Thu? 
we  traded,  the  thing  being  done  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  according  to  the 
man's  request;  and  I went  to  my  rela- 
tive's house  three  hundred  piastres  the 
richer;  but  the  owner  of  the  camel  with 
the  glass  eyes  set  out  on  the  back  of  his 
beast  to  try  it,  light  remaining  for  this, 
and  I saw  him  no  more  until  morning, 
when  he  came  to  me  in  a great  depression 
of  spirits. 

“ ‘ A strange  thing  has  happened,'  said 
he.  ‘ My  camel  has  lost  both  eyes.  They 
have  dropped  out,  and  I cannot  find  them, 
search  as  I may.' 

“ ‘ The  will  of  God,'  I answered,  ‘ is 
mysterious.' 

“ ‘ I have  come,'  said  he,  ‘ to  undo 
the  trade.' 

“ ‘ I am  not  averse,'  I answered.  ‘ Re- 
store the  eyes  to  my  camel  and  I ^vill 
gladly  give  you  back  your  own.' 

“But  this,"  Abdullah  concluded,  with 
a chuckle,  “the  unfortunate  man  could 
not  do." 

“ Here,"  said  I,  “ is  a tale  of  your 
own  invention." 

“By  God!"  he  answered,  “the  story 
is  true.” 

“ It  is  a tale,"  I insisted,  “ of  your 
invention." 

“ By  God  and  Mohammed !"  he  swore, 

“ the  story  is  true." 

I taunted  him  again. 

“By  God  and  Mohammed  the  Messen- 
ger of  God!"  he  protested,  “the  story  is 
true  as  I have  told  it."  ^ 

All  these  Bedouins  are  great  oath- 
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dodgers — artful  at  swearing,  with  reserva- 
tions. It  is  an  excellent  thing;  so  many 
oaths  they  take  that  some  way  of  escape 
from  an  ever-flowing  perjury  is  demand- 
ed. I fancied  now — ^sacred  as  the  last 
oath  had  been — that  Abdullah  was  trick- 
ing me;  he  must  surely  have  his  fingers 
crossed  in  the  big  sleeves.  I required  him 
to  swear  by  his  head  and  his  religion, 
vowing  to  put  away  his  wife  if  he  failed 
in  any  particular  of  the  truth:  which 
is  an  oath  (they  say)  that  no  Bedouin 
will  violate. 

“ The  hliawaja  knows,”  Abdullah  an- 
swered, with  a gentle  smile,  "that  the 
oath  is  impossible!” 

So  I do  not  believe  the  talc  of  the  camel 
with  the  glass  eyes;  but  it  is  a pleasantly 
fantastic  invention,  and  I wish  that  I 
might.  To  the  reality  of  these  other 
tales  Abdullah  gravely  swore,  taking  the 
threefold  oath.  They  are  true,  it  seems; 
but  what  matter?  since,  at  any  rate,  they 
reflect  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  present 
in  an  agreeably  entertaining  fashion  the 
ethics  of  his  business.  Here  was  this 
Abdullah,  no  adherent  of  his  tribe,  which, 
to  become  a wandering  camel-trader,  he 
had  deserted,  much  to  the  shame  of  him 
in  the  sight  of  all  good  Bedouins,  who 
despise  the  man  that  yields  his  tribal  iden- 
tity to  become  a wandering  individual.  The 
ease  and  security  of  the  towns  had  over- 
come him;  he  had  now  no  stomach  for 
the  desert.  "It  is  a life,”  said  he,  "of 
starvation  and  bloodletting,  a life  of  the 
l)easts,  and  I have  found  a better.”  This 
lK‘tter  had  at  present  to  do  with  the  pil- 
grimage; but  was  no  hearty  occupation, 
like  that  of  the  camel-masters,  who  in 
these  days  of  preparation  come  in  from 
the  wilderness  and  truculently  strut  the 
bazars.  As  I subsequently  learned,  Ab- 
dullah was  a leech  upon  the  pilgrimage — 
at  one  with  the  thieves  and  cutthroats  and 
all  manner  of  evil  men  who  follow,  but 
was  of  a more  subtle  and  respectable  class. 

It  seemeil,  however  (I  recall),  that  he 
loved  his  young  sou  overmuch,  as  do  all 
Bedouin  fathers,  and  would  have  him 
lead  no  life  of  the  desert,  but  attend  the 
Moslem  S(‘hools  of  Damascus,  that  he 
might  be  an  itinerant  teacher  of  the 
Koran  in  the  desert  towns. 

" But  Hassan,  my  son,”  he  sighed,  " is 
of  the  lion-heart  ; he  is  impatient  for  the 


sword  and  the  night  expeditions  of  our 
tribe.  Before  long  he  will  be  away  to 
the  desert.” 

" What,  now,”  I inquired,  idly,  " will 
his  mother  think  of  that?” 

"What  matter!”  Abdullah  answered, 
much  bored. 

I ventured  a curious  suggestion.  " Sup- 
pose,” I said,  "that  this  Hassan  learned 
the  arts  of  war  in  England?” 

"And  returned?”  Abdullah  demanded, 
quickly. 

“Even  so.” 

Abdullah  laughed  a little.  " Whe- 
e-e-e-w  1”  he  whistled.  " He  would  to  his 
tribe  add  a hundred  tribes,”  he  declared, 
with  eyes  aflash.  " There  would  in  twen- 
ty years  be  a new  prince  in  the  desert — 
a prince  like  Ibn  Rachid!” 

We  did  not  pursue  this;  and  presently 
Abdullah,  having  rolled  another  cigarette, 
told,  with  a quick  change  of  manner,  the 
story  of  the  merchant  of  Damascus  and 
his  venture  into  Nejd,  as  if  he  had  but 
now  recollected  it. 

"In  my  life,”  said  he,  "I  have  roved 
much — from  the  Lebanon  hills,  through 
the  country  of  the  Druses,  and  to  the 
southward  a journey  of  ninety  days  into 
the  Great  Desert,  where  no  Christian  may 
go.  To  Nejd  went  I in  my  youth,  with 
my  uncle,  a rich  man,  who  dwelt  there, 
dealing  in  camels;  *and  to  him  came  a 
merchant  of  Damascus,  with  three  hun- 
dred camels  for  sale,  the  which  he  had 
driven  for  thirty  days  over  the  perilous 
desert,  having  heard  that  the  sickness  had 
created  a need  of  beasts  in  Nejd.  * I am 
come  with  these  three  hundred  camels,’ 
said  he  to  my  uncle,  ^ and  now  I must 
sell  them  at  a price  or  lose  the  fortune 
I have  invested  in  the  enterprise.  God 
forgive  me  this  undertaking,  which  has 
been  too  great  for  my  strength!  I am 
worn  out  with  travelling,  and  in  haste 
to  return.  In  Damascus,’  said  he,  ^they 
ask  twelve  napoleons  for  a camel;  but  I 
am  so  weary  of  this  business  that  I de- 
mand no  more  than  ten  napoleons  for 
each  of  my  herd.’  * It  is  a reasonable 
thing,’  my  uncle  answered,  ‘but  T must 
first  consider  the  matter.  Do  you  meet 
me  at  this  place  to-morrow  morning,  and 
we  will  talk  further  of  the  business. 
Your  camels  are  excellent  beasts,  and  I 
would  possess  them.’ 
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Thereupon  the  merchant  departed ; 
and  presently  my  uncle  called  me  from 
the  house. 

^ Abdullah/  said  he,  ‘ you  have  heard 
this  man,  but  he  has  not  observed  you. 
He  is  a simple  man,  now  in  hard  case 
indeed,  being  able  to  drive  his  starved 
beasts  no  farther,  and  God  has  enlight- 
ened me  with  a plan  to  outwit  him.  Do 
you  ride  into  the  desert,  where  he  may 
not  encounter  you  before  the  time;  and  at 
this  hour  to-morrow  do  you  return  and 
present  me  with  this  writing,  riding  in 
haste  and  as  one  come  from  a great  dis- 
tance. If  all  goes  well,  we  shall  present- 
ly have  much  to  thank  God  for.^  All 
this  I did — and,  indeed,  with  much  art. 
I came  hot  and  dusty,  with  the  mare  in 
a lather,  galloping  as  with  a message  of 
warning  against  sudden  attack;  and  I 
fell  from  the  back  of  my  horse  at  the 
very  feet  of  my  uncle  and  the  merchant 
from  Damascus,  crying:  * God  be  thanked 
that  I have  arrived!  I have  sped  far 
and  most  cruelly  with  this  letter,  being 
commanded  to  deliver  it  in  haste  by  your 
agent  in  Damascus.’  ^I  am  busy  with 
this  good  merchant/  answered  my  uncle, 
* and  will  read  the  letter  anon.’  But  I 
besought  him  by  the  Prophet  to  open  the 
message,  lest  some  misfortune  befall  him ; 
and  having  indulged  me  he  gave  great 
thanks  to  God  for  His  compassion,  and 
spread  the  news  which  the  letter  con- 
tained, whereafter  he  came  again  to  the 
anxious  merchant,  but  now  with  a wo- 
ful  countenance. 

^ God  have  mercy  on  you !’  said  he. 
^ I have  no  need  of  your  camels.’ 

The  merchant  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. 

“ ^ The  price  of  camels,’  answered  my 
uncle,  ^has  fallen  to  five  napoleons  in 
the  camel-market  of  Damascus.  Here!’ 
said  he,  ‘read  the  letter  for  yourself.  I 
grieve  for  you,  friend,  for  it  seems  indeed 
that  God  would  castigate  you  for  some 
sin.  Come!'  said  he,  ‘I  am  an  honest 
man,  with  a heart  of  compassion  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  though  I hesitate  to  in- 
terfere with  the  obvious  purposes  of  God, 
I will  take  pity,  and  risk  my  soul’s  health 
l)y  giving  you  four  napoleons  a head  for 
your  camels.’  The  end  of  it  was,”  Ab- 
dullah concluded,  ^'that  when  they  had 
bargained  for  seven  days,  the  merchant 
being  hard  to  reduce,  my  uncle  gave  six 


napoleons  for  each  of  the  three  hundred 
camels,  and  profited  much  thereby,  for 
there  was  a great  need  of  beasts  in  Nejd 
at  that  time*  I learned  much,”  he  added, 

from  that  cunning  man.” 

We  left  Abdullah  now,  for  it  was  grown 
very  late;  but  something  I saw  of  him 
afterward,  before  the  pilgrims  set  out  for 
Mecca  by  God’s  Gate,  and  though  I could 
conceive  no  friendly  feeling  for  him,  be- 
cause of  his  villainy,  I still  must  enter- 
tain myself  with  the  display.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  departure  I chanced  to  bid 
him  Godspeed.  The  day  was  fair  and 
warm,  the  streets  thronged,  the  town  in 
a commotion  of  joyous  excitement.  There 
was  no  solemnity,  except  that  settled  upon 
tlie  faces  of  the  day-long  streaming  pro- 
cession; there  was  no  shower  of  bless- 
ings from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  nor 
bombardment  of  holy  injunctions  from 
the  bazars  of  the  Medan  as  men  and 
beasts  went  by,  but  a lively  bantering  and 
tart  criticism,  as  greets  a parade  in  our 
own  land.  Beyond  the  city  we  stood 
to  watch  the  passing  of  these  poor  folk. 

I observed  presently  a long  string  of 
camels  bearing  no  burdens. 

What  camels  are  these,”  I asked,  " and 
why  are  they  thus  favored  ?” 

These  camels,”  they  answered,  " will 
take  up  the  burdens  of  the  beasts  which 
perish  in  the  desert.” 

I wondered  that  in  the  organization 
of  the  pilgrimage  an  official  considera- 
tion of  this  magnitude  had  been  shown. 
But  I was  presently  enlightened;  here 
was  nothing  official  at  all,  but  a pri- 
vate enterprise.  Strutting  behind  his 
string  of  beasts,  having  not  yet  taken 
to  the  saddle,  came  Abdullah  from  Ain 
el  Kaum;  and  when  I clapped  eyes  on  him 
I understood.  Here  were  camels  for  sale 
to  the  unfortunate,  who  would  pay 
through  the  nose  for  their  misfortune?. 
The  trader  ran  from  the  road  to  kis? 
our  hands;  and  we  gave  him  God- 
speed, according  to  the  form.  He  waved 
his  hand  again,  shouted,  ^^For  God  and 
Mohammed !”  and  disappeared  in  the  con- 
fusion. That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  hiro. 
In  Cairo,  six  weeks  afterward,  when  he 
should  be  arriving  at  his  journey’s  end. 
I learned  that  the  pilgrims  were  dying 
of  the  plague  in  Mecca  at  the  appalling 
rate  of  nearly  five  hundred  a day. 
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The  Scrubwoman 

BY  MARIE  LOUISE  GOETCHWS 


Ever  since  she  could  remember  she 
had  been  on  her  hands  and  knees 
scrubbing  other  people’s  floors.  The 
necessity  for  cleanliness  in  everything  as 
far  as  her  intelligence  could  grope  had 
no  particular  value  or  reason,  but  it 
formed  part  of  the  instinctive  activity  of 
her  hands — those  hands  which,  hardened, 
nailless,  stub-fingered,  when  they  were 
empty  hid  themselves  in  a vague  trouble 
behind  her  cotton  apron — opening  and 
shutting  with  eager  relief  for  the  scrub- 
bing-brush, the  cleaning-rags,  the  brooms 
— diving  into  the  inevitable  pail  of  soap- 
suds, splashing  and  dusting  and  scouring 
and  rubbing  as  if  there  were  no  body  at- 
tached to  them, — as  if,  in  fact.  Some  One 
at  some  time  back  in  the  grimy  ages  had 
held  them  with  malicious  energy  to  the 
ground  and  told  them  to  bear  down  on 
its  surface  and  polish,  polish  endlessly. 

There  was  a hereditary  monotony  in 
this  scrubwoman’s  family.  Her  mother 
and  her  mother’s  mother  had  scrubbed; 
her  father  and  her  father’s  father  had 
drunk ; she  herself  had  scrubbed,  her  hus- 
band had  drunk  and  died  in  drink,  and 
her  child — the  child  too  young  to  count 
one  way  or  the  other — was  already  duly 
accepted  as  part  of  the  working  genera- 
tions to  come.  Some  day  it  would  scrub, 
its  husband  would  drink,  and  the  line 
of  dmdges  would  lengthen  drearily,  un- 
complainingly down  through  the  col- 
orless future. 

Worming  in  and  out  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  under  and  around  other  people’s 
feet,  went  the  scrubwoman,  effacing  one 
by  one  the  marks  of  those  feet  as  they 
glided  or  trod  over  the  unresisting  floor. 
They  meant  nothing  to  her — as  feet. 
They  were  simply  part  of  the  day’s  labor. 
Sometimes  she  would  raise  herself  to  her 
knees  and  sit  for  a torpid  moment  hold- 
ing a washing-rag  that  dripped,  and  star- 
ing spiritlessly  at  some  silk-stockinged 
ankle,  or  some  dainty  pointed  shoe  tread- 
ing over  the  geographically  small  region 


of  her  world  which  still  glistened  from 
her  brush.  The  passages  of  such  shoes 
would  simply  mean  another  layer  of  work, 
an  erasing  of  their  traces. 

She  was  not  a beautiful  picture,  this 
scrubwoman — with  the  curve  of  her  ging- 
hamed  back,  the  sprawling  of  her  coarse 
limbs,  the  dirty  white  of  her  hair,  the 
vacuous  glance  of  her  eyes.  She  looked 
indeed  as  if,  in  a vindictive  moment,  her 
own  scrubbing-brush  had  turned  upon 
her  and  scraped  most  of  her  away  with 
its  rough  bristles. 

With  her  the  days  were  all  the  same. 
From  morning  until  evening  patiently 
scouring  floors,  until  the  time  when  she 
could  lay  her  implements  of  work  neatly 
aside,  and  leaving  the  office  building,  the 
hotel,  or  whatever  it  was,  join  inertly  the 
thick  black  stream  of  home-goers.  Each 
night  this  pitching  into  the  jam  and  crush 
of  the  kaleidoscopic  streets  had  the  same 
effect  upon  her.  It  bewildered  and  dazed 
her.  The  pushing  and  struggling  and 
swaying  from  car  straps,  the  jostling  of 
good-humored  crowds,  the  clanging  of 
bells,  all  left  her  unexcited.  It  was  as 
if  she  were  too  far  below  them  to  feel 
their  touch  or  hear  their  noise.  Mechan- 
ically her  head  bent  toward  the  ground  as 
she  walked — mechanically  she  would  no- 
tice the  uncleanliness  of  the  floors  as  she 
passed.  Only  once  did  she  become  sensi- 
ble to  the  tugging  strings  of  humanity 
about  her.  That  was  on  a very  rainy 
evening  — an  evening  where  the  damp 
smell  of  umbrellas  filled  the  air  in  the 
Subway  car,  where  hats,  coats,  and  shoes 
were  limp  and  soaking,  and  where  people, 
crowding  together,  by  common  impulse 
scurrying  from  the  wet,  exhaled  humid 
odors  and  mists  from  their  uncomfort- 
able clothes.  The  scrubwoman  had  found 
a seat  in  a car,  but  above  her,  stumbling 
and  falling  about  helplessly,  was  a woman 
carrying  in  her  arms  a fat,  heavy  child 
— an  enormous,  almost  offensively  beefy 
child — and  the  child  was  squirming  and 
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screaming  viciously;  the  lusty  noise  of 
its  voice  attracted  the  scrubwoman.  She 
watched  it  curiously  for  a moment,  then 
she  put  out  her  arms. 

“ I’ll  hold  it,”  she  said,  expressionlessly. 

The  mother  dumped  it  gratefully  into 
the  proffered  lap,  and  the  scrubwoman’s 
water-hardened  hands  closed  firmly  around 
its  body.  She  held  it  for  a long  while, 
finding  an  animal  pleasure  in  its  solid 
baby  lumpishness. 

“ You  like  children  ?”  its  mother  asked 
at  last,  with  sudden  gratefulness. 

“ Got  one  myself,”  answered  the  scrub- 
woman, gruffly. 

Oh,  really ! Is  it  a boy  or  a girl  ?” 
queried  the  mother,  eagerly. 

“ Girl,”  replied  the  scrubwoman. 

‘‘How  old?” 

“ Goin’  on  four.” 

“ There’s  nothing  like  it,”  continued 
the  mother,  warmly. 

The  scrubwoman  for  the  first  time 
looked  at  the  other  woman.  It  was  a 
light  bit  of  flesh  and  blood  that  she  saw 
— a little  creature  too  small  to  reach  the 
strap  above  her — a thinly  dressed,  hun- 
gry-cheeked, tired-eyed  atom  of  a woman. 
Then  the  scrubwoman  looked  at  the  child 
on  her  knee — a raw,  insatiable-eyed  bulk 
of  a child. 

“ They’re  a lot  of  trouble,”  she  said. 

The  mother  stared  down,  her  eyes  big 
with  disapproval. 

“ Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  things !” 
she  exclaimed,  and  the  conversation 
dropped  there. 

The  baby  was  handed  over  at  the  next 
station.  The  scrubwoman  got  off  the  car 
and  trudged  home.  She  felt  heavy-legged 
and  loggy-headed  that  evening.  Her  own 
child,  a wisp  of  a thing,  with  a big 
head  and  a small  body,  lay  wailing  in 
her  crib — a crib  made  out  of  a wicker 
Avash-basket. 

The  little  room  was  painfully  clean. 
Anotlier  woman,  the  neighbor  whose  care 
the  child  was  during  the  day,  had  put 
the  kettle  on  the  stove  and  the  water  was 
boiling  fussily.  The  scrubwoman,  with 
a strange,  unwonted  warmth,  bent  over 
and  kissed  her  child.  Then  she  went 
about  getting  supper  ready.  After  she 
and  the  child  had  eaten,  the  scrubwoman 
began  to  clean  the  room.  It  was  her 
cleaning  night.  Once  a week  she  thor- 
oughly beat  the  dirt  out  of  this  room. 


The  child  sat  up  in  its  crib  and  clapx>ed 
its  hands  as  it  watched  its  mother. 

“Mur!”  (it  had  never  pronounced  the 
word  any  other  way) — Mur,  play  bear,” 
it  chuckled,  gleefully,  as  the  scrubwom- 
an, down  on  her  hands  and  knees,  swashed 
the  wooden  floor  with  soap-suds. 

So  the  days  went  by  monotonously,  and 
the  scrubwoman  went  with  them.  But 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
drudging-power  of  her  body.  It  had  be- 
come clogged — in  need  of  repair.  Her 
knees  ached,  her  back  ached,  her  head 
ached.  About  this  time,  also,  in  the  foggy 
recesses  of  her  inactive  brain  a glint  of 
intelligence  began  to  creep  its  uncertain 
way  toward  a nerve-bom  consciousness. 
It  started  by  her  feeling  her  own  body 
at  its  work,  a thing  she  had  never  done 
before.  She  became  aware  of  the  pain- 
racking  of  it.  She  grasped  at  the  end 
of  the  day  with  a new  sense  of  relief ; she 
stretched  her  cramped  muscles  as  she  rose 
from  the  floor;  she  breathed  more  deeply 
when  she  reached  the  street.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  actually  discovered  herself 
lingering  in  her  home-going.  Her  head 
had  been  throbbing,  the  air  had  been 
cool,  and  instinctively  she  had  walked  a 
few  blocks.  Then  the  lights  of  the  shops 
had  attracted  her — she  had  stopped  and 
looked  into  a few  windows.  There  had 
been  one  particularly  beautiful  window 
with  a display  in  it  of  baby  clothes,  pink- 
ribboned cribs,  lace  caps,  miniature  bath- 
tubs, ivory  rings,  and  gold  rattles.  They 
fascinated  her.  She  had  never  thought 
of  children  as  possessing  such  things. 
She  had  never  thought  of  her  own  child 
in  anything  but  the  dark  brown  gingham 
slips  she  had  made  for  it  herself  with 
her  clumsy  fingers.  These  lacy  pink  and 
white  garments  were  above  her  under- 
standing. She  gaped  at  them  a long 
while.  Somehow,  she  could  not  imagine 
her  Annie  in  any  of  them.  At  last  she 
passed  on,  almost  regretfully,  and  when 
she  reached  her  room  she  stood  looking 
down  at  her  child,  for  a puzzled  moment, 
as  if  her  poor  imagina^n  were  trying 
to  clothe  the  little  body  in  all  the  soft 
things  she  had  seen. 

The  child  was  growing  to  be  a more 
and  more  constant  idea  to  her — repre- 
senting  as  it  did  in  her  mind  the  day 
when  she  could  rest  and  it  could  do  her 
work — as  she  had  done  her  own  mother's 
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work.  Dumbly  she  longed  for  a ledge  to 
lie  upon — a stopping-off  place.  From  the 
day  the  child  was  born  she  had  known, 
without  reasoning,  that  the  next  link  had 
been  formed  to  the  line  of  workers.  She 
would  pass  on  the  brushes,  the  cleaning- 
rags,  the  broom,  and  she  herself  would  lie 
back  and  let  a few  grateful  hours  slip 
over  her  before  that  ending  of  everything 
— that  dropping  off,  the  word  of  which 
was  death,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
was  nothing.  The  word  she  recognized, 
just  as  she  recognized  the  word  work.  It 
stood  for  the  inevitable  just  as  scrubbing 
stood  for  the  inevitable.  She  crawled  her 
way  toward  it  on  hands  and  knees.  Her 
child  stood  ready  at  a certain  crossing 
to  receive  and  carry  the  legacy  its  mother 
would  leave  it. 

In  the  mean  while  the  scrubwoman  ac- 
quired a regular  habit  of  walking  past 
the  window  where  jthe  baby  clothes  were 
sold.  Her  hands  pressed  against  the 
thick,  dividing  pane  of  glass  as  she  stared 
at  the  treasures  behind  it,  her  old  face 
grew  twdsted  with  wonder.  The  desire 
never  came  to  her  of  breaking  the  glass, 
snatching  the  pretty  things  she  could  see 
so  clearly  and  running  away  with  them. 
Instead  of  hungering  to  carry  them  to 
lier  Annie,  she  would  have  liked  to  carry 
Annie  down  to  them — just  to  look  at  them 
from  afar,  as  she  had  done,  although  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  actually  bring 
this  about.  It  was  such  a breaking  away 
from  the  usual  order  of  things.  But 
slowly  the  old  apathy  of  her  mind  was 
dissolving,  and  in  her  intelligence  there 
was  going  on  a strange  topsyturvy  mov- 
ing about  of  unused  furniture.  She 
thought  now  frequently,  while  she 
scrubbed,  of  incongruously  dainty  things. 
She  noticed  the  frilly  dressed  children 
whn  fluttered  by  her;  she  stared  at  the 
wliisking  hits  of  linen  and  lace  wliich 
revealed  themselves  to  the  low  range  of 
lier  eyes.  And  in  the  evenings,  when  she 
readied  home,  she  would  sink  into  unac- 
customed dreams  of  wliite  and  pink  ruffles 
and  ribbon  bows  on  the  other  babies’ 
cril)s  which  wero  rocking  and  creaking  so 
near  her  own  baby's  wooden  wasli-basket. 

1'here  came  a morning  at  last  when  the 
scrubwoman  felt  really  too  ill  to  scrub. 
Slie  could  not  focus  her  energies  that  day 
— the  floor  shrank  and  expanded  beneath 
her  f\ves.  The  cyrs  them^elve-  felt  as  if 


they  had  been  left  in  water  overlong;  the 
inside  of  her  head  choked  and  bubbled  as 
if  it  were  full  of  soap-suds;  her  hands 
jerked  nervously  when  she  tried  to  use 
them.  They  refused  to  scrub  for  her  that 
day.  She  needed  air — if  she  could  only 
get  out  in  the  air!  Finally,  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  With  a muttered  ex- 
cuse to  the  manager  she  left  the  office 
building.  Once  on  the  streets,  in  the 
crisp  sunshine  of  a clear  November  day, 
her  head  righted  itself  on  her  shoulders. 
She  felt  ashamed  of  having  left  her 
scrubbing,  until  suddenly  a thought  of 
the  shop  window  came  to  her  mind.  Here 
she  was,  out  alone  early  in  the  afternoon 
— there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  go  to  the  window  and  feast  her  eyes 
on  the  soft  things  she  had  grown  so  to 
depend  upon. 

Quickly  she  walked  to  the  familiar 
street.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  as  last  night, 
only  in  a very  remote  corner  of  the  show- 
case was-  another  dress — a very  simple 
little  dress,  light  as  a puff  cloud,  unorna- 
mented except  for  a feather  - stitching 
around  its  neck.  Above  all  the  others, 
this  dress  caught  the  scrubwoman’s  eye. 

Its  very  unadornment  brought  it  nearer 
to  her  comprehension  than  the  laces  of 
the  other  things.  All  of  a sudden,  just  as 
if  it  were  no  illusion,  but  a natural  state 
of  affairs,  the  scrubwoman  saw  Annie 
in  the  little  dress — she  saw  the  old  brown 
slip  tumble  to  the  ground  and  this  new 
white  one  sliding  over  her  child’s  shoul- 
ders. The  idea  of  her  child  and  the  dress 
together  formed  itself  with  glowing  ob- 
stinacy in  her  mind.  Her  hand  crept  to 
tlie  pocket  of  her  coat  and  fingered  rough- 
ly the  warm  purse  which  lay  there. 
Money  was  in  that  purse,  for  she  had 
meant  to  stop  at  the  bank  on  her  way 
home.  Every  cent  she  could  spare  disap- 
])oared  into  the  silent  slit  of  the  bank. 
Penny  by  penny  they  must  be  lying  in 
a dingy  pile  behind  the  iron  door,  holding 
themselves  in  readiness  for  some  biting 
need — the  needs  that  come  to  such  as  her. 
But  now  the  money  in  the  purse  moved 
and  clinked  restlessly;  the  white  dress  in 
tlie  window  dimpled  in  soft  lines.  Tlie 
scrubwoman  stared  at  it  until  everything 
else  became  a blur,  and  only  the  dress 
with  Annie  inside  it  stood  out  clearly. 

Tlicn  it  happened.  She  wont  quickly 
in  and  bought  tlie  dress.  Slie  counted  out 
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painfully  a crumpled  bill  and  a few  worn- 
faced nickels.  The  bundle — such  a tiny 
bundle — was  put  into  her  arms,  and  she 
found  herself  on  the  street  again.  With 
an  anxiety  which  suddenly  wished  to 
assure  itself  that  the  saleslady  had  really 
given  her  the  right  thing,  that  no  one, 
in  fact,  had  cheated  her,  she  stared  at 
the  window  to  see  if  by  any  chance  the 
dress  was  still  there.  No,  it  had  gone. 
Even  while  she  looked,  a hand  holding  a 
bit  of  fluff  and  lace  darted  through  a 
back  curtain  and  dropped  its  filmy  burden 
into  the  very  remote  corner  of  the  show- 
case.. Then  the  scrubwoman  knew  that 
the  dress  was  hers,  and  that  the  window 
could  no  longer  claim  it.  As  she  moved 
forward,  holding  the  bundle  gingerly,  as 
if  it  might  break  if  she  squeezed  it,  her 
thoughts  crowded  up  around  it,  forming 
themselves  with  heavy  persistency  into 
something  like  coherent  expression.  She 
had  bought  such  a dress  for  Annie — she 
had  spent  her  money — she  had  dared, 
dared  to  do  this  foolish  thing!  She  felt 
vaguely  that  she  had  taken  some  definite, 
irrevocable  step  into  the  future,  and  she 
was  so  afraid  of  what  it  might  be,  that, 
in  a panic,  she  tried  to  exert  herself  into 
giving  it  tangible  shape,  so  that  she  might 
see  and  combat  it.  It  seemed  dimly  to  be 
an  ambition — an  ambition  about  Annie. 
Annie  would  now  be  dressed  as  the  rich 
babies  she  had  seen  were  dressed;  Annie 
would  join  their  ranks;  she  would  lie 
back  luxuriously  in  this  white  dress  with 
her  little  hands  folded.  Annie  would 
have  golden  curls  and  blue  eyes  and  the 
pinkest  of  cheeks,  and  she  would  have  to 
have  candy  and  toys,  and  she  would  never, 
never  bo  dressed  in  a brown  slip  again. 
The  scrubwoman  gasped  as  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  tremendous  thought  edged 
across  her  mind.  It  would  mean  that 
Annie  would  be  always  clothed  in  soft, 
beautiful  things;  that  Annie  would  go 
on  mounting  the  scales,  in  fact,  while  she, 
the  scrubwoman,  would  have  to  remain 
on  her  hands  and  knees  to  work  and 
work  until  she  dropped,  so  that 'the  first 
stepping-stone  for  the  child  might  be  its 
mother’s  back.  But  then  the  time  of 
rest  which  she — the  mother — had  counted 
on,  the  long-planned-for  rest  of  the  days 


to  come?  It  would  have  to  be  given  up. 
No!  The  scrubwoman  squeezed  the  bun- 
dle in  her  arms  defiantly.  No — not  that! 
This  act  of  hers  was  a silly  extravagance, 
not  the  beginning  of  sacrifice.  She  de- 
cided that  she  would  not  even  give  the 
dress  to  the  child.  She  would  return  it 
to-morrow  and  get  the  money  back,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  question  of  any- 
thing different.  Her  head  ached  with  the 
unaccustomed  effort  of  concentration,  as 
she  slid  unseeingly  through  the  evening 
crowd.  They  were  all  grubby,  brown 
shadows  of  a world  which  had  no  imi>or- 
tance  to  her.  She  was  nearly  home  now. 
Her  mind  had  settled  itself  down  again 
to  its  original  sodden  trudge.  Her  brief 
exaltation  was  forgotten — ^her  big  moment 
had  passed.  There  had  never  been  any 
issue,  anything  to  change — she  and  her 
child  were  as  they  always  had  been  and 
would  be. 

The  child  was  playing  a game.  On  its 
hands  and  knees,  it  was  pretending  to 
scrub  the  floor.  It  was  a very  exciting 
game.  The  neighbor  had  given  it  a wisp 
of  a sponge,  an  old  nail-brush  picked  up 
from  some  waste  heap,  and  a bit  of  soap. 
With  these,  the  child  dabbled  happily. 
Its  brown  slip  dragged  along  the  floor, 
its  back  curved,  its  head  bent  between 
its  hands. 

The  scrubwoman  toiled  up  the  stairs. 
The  door  creaked  as  she  opened  it,  but 
the  child  did  not  turn.  The  scrubwoman 
stopped  in  the  doorway  and  stared  down 
at  the  little  figure  on  its  hands  and  knees 
absorbed  in  its  scrubbing. 

With  a sudden  wrench,  she  snatched  up 
the  child  from  the  floor.  The  roughness 
of  her  fingers  made  the  little  one  cry. 
The  mother  pulled  at  the  slip,  which 
ripped  open  and  fell,  a brown  smudge,  on 
the  floor.  Then  she  grabbed  the  string 
off  the  bundle,  tore  open  the  paper,  and. 
holding  the  child  firmly  on  her  lap, 
forced  the  white  dress  down  over  its  head, 
forced  its  little  arms  into  the  sleeves,  but- 
toned the  back  rudely,  and  dropped  the 
child,  white  dress  and  all,  down  in  its 
wash-basket  crib. 

Then  she  stood  over  the  crib,  looking  at 
her  child  with  strangely  triumphant  eyes. 
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IN  a strange  and  touching  book  by  a 
little-known  mystic  there  is  recounted 
a singular  fable  of  the  Celts  concern- 
ing Manannan,  god  of  the  sea  and  the 
winds.  Lying  beside  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  Manannan  overheard  a man  and 
woman  talking  together.  He  heard  the 
man  offer  to  the  woman  love  and  home 
and  peace.  And  the  woman,  who  was  a 
creature  of  the  sea  (or,  as  some  say,  a seal- 
woman),  answered  him,  saying  that  she 
would  bring  to  him  ^‘the  homelessness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  x)eace  of  the  restless 
wave,  and  love  like  the  wandering  wind.” 
Then  the  man  rebuked  her,  saying  that 
she  could  be  no  woman;  whereupon  she 
laughed  and  entered  the  water.  When 
she  had  vanished,  Manannan  appeared  to 
the  man  in  the  guise  of  a youth,  and 
questioned  him  concerning  his  love  for 
the  sea-woman.  He  then  proffered  him 
advice,  bidding  him  seek  a young  girl 
whom  he  would  meet  singing  on  the 
heather,  one  who  would  be  white  and  fair. 
But  for  consolation,  because  of  the  man’s 
lost  love  in  the  water,  Manannan  told  him 
that  he  would  give  him  a gift;  ‘^and  he 
took  a wave  of  the  sea  and  threw  it  into 
the  man’s  heart.”  The  man  did  as  he 
was  bid,  wedding  and  dying  and  leaving 
children  after  him.  But  a mysterious 
ihing  befell;  for  he  and  his  children  and 
his  children’s  children  '^knew  by  day 
and  by  night  a love  that  was  tameless 
and  changeable  as  the  wandering  wind, 
and  a longing  that  was  unquiet  as  the 
restless  wave,  and  the  homelessness  of 
the  sea.  And  that  is  why  they  are  called 
Sliochd-na-mara,  the  Clan  of  the  Waters.” 

It  sometimes  fantastically  seems  as  if 
only  those  who  arc  in  an  interior  sense 
children  of  the  sea,  who  are  attuned  to 
if  through  some  secret  intimacy  of  the 
spirit,  can  capture  its  spell  and  imprison 
it  in  forms  of  beautiful  art.  Many  poets 
have  sung  of  the  sea,  have  listened  en- 
thralled to  its  multifarious  voice;  yet 
how  many  have  rendered,  through  any 
VoL.  CXVII.-Na  701-116. 


sustained  and  ample  vision,  a full  and 
eloquent  impression  of  it  ? When  one 
recalls  that  the  supreme  Elizabethan 
achieved  such  a phrase  as 

“ in  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  ” ; 
when  one  thinks  of 

**  the  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea  ’’ 

of  Arnold;  or  of  Swinburne’s  wonder- 
ful line, 

the  deep  divine  dark  dayshine  of  the  sea,** 

it  becomes  apparent  that  to  poets  of  very 
diverse  capacities  has  it  been  given  to 
illuminate  by  gleams  this  vast  and  subtle 
theme.  But  those  masters  of  poetic 
speech  whom  one  thinks  of  as  having 
known  long  and  revealing  communion 
with  the  sea:  do  they  not  seem  to  have 
in  their  blood — to  adopt  the  mystical  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  north, 
the  restless  and  vital  pulse  of  the  sea? 

It  is  not  unilluminating  to  think  of  Swin- 
burne, in  whose  verse  the  movement  and 
color  of  the  sea  are  so  triumphantly  per- 
vasive, as  of  the  children  of  the  wave; 
or  of  Whitman,  with  his  cosmic  chantings 
of  the  vastness  and  mystery  of  the  deep, 
as  of  the  clan  of  the  waters. 

At  the  best,  the  poet  who  would  under- 
take to  convey  any  image  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  words  is  hampered  by  his 
vehicle.  It  is  not  necessarily  to  hold  a 
brief  for  the  art  of  music  to  feel  that 
the  medium  of  tones  is  incomparably 
fitted  for  rendering  impressions  of  the 
sea.  The  analogies  are  as  obvious  as 
they  are  beguiling:  there  is  nothing  in 
the  visible  pageant  of  the  natural  world 
that  is  more  completely  the  embodiment 
of  movement,  of  rhythmic  life,  than  the 
sea;  nothing  that  is  so  infinitely  varioin- 
in  its  enchantment;  and  music,  pre- 
eminently among  the  arts,  can  convey 
the  sense  of  movement — not  alone  the 
quality  of  movement  that  is  irresistible 
and  impelling,  but  the  subtler  dynamic 
life  that  stirs  almost  imperceptibly  under 
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quiet  surfaces;  and  it  is  the  most  flexible 
and  plastic  of  the  arts. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  the  sea  must 
have  been  for  the  music-maker  a con- 
tinuous inspiration;  yet  one  will  search 
among  the  pages  of  the  masters  of  three 
centuries  of  instrumental  music — a period 
which  covers  its  entire  life — without  find- 
ing more  than  a dozen  important  examples 
of  what  may  be  called  marine  tone- 
painting; and  these  are  all  virtually  of 
our  own  day.  The  case,  though,  is  not 
so  mysterious  as  it  seems.  To  begin  with, 
it  is  clear  that  the  tone-poet  who  would 
attempt  a seascape  of  even  small  dimen- 
sions must  have  at  his  command  an  in- 
strument of  great  power,  richness,  and 
variety  of  expression. 

Such  a vehicle  of  expression  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  An  imaginative  com- 
poser who,  in  the  day  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  let  us  say,  should  have  endeavored 
to  convey  some  tonal  impression  of  the 
sea  in  one  of  its  majestic,  alluring,  or 
sinister  moods,  would  have  been  in  as 
embarrassing  a situation  as  a painter  who 
should  attempt  a seascape  with  an  equip- 
ment consisting  of  a tube  of  black  and 
a tube  of  red  paint  and  a brush  with 
half  a dozen  bristles,  or  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
would  be  if  his  vocabulary  were  imag- 
inably limited  to  that  of  a schoolboy  of 
sixteen.  Our  supposititious  eighteenth- 
century  composer  would,  in  other  words, 
have  lacked  the  necessary  tools.  The 
orchestra  of  his  day  was  a poor  and  thin 
affair,  deficient  in  number  and  variety 
of  instruments;  and  instead  of  the  full- 
voiced pianoforte  of  our  time  he  had  noth- 
ing more  expressive  at  his  command  than 
the  gracious  tinkling  of  harpsichords  and 
spinets.  The  orchestra  as  we  know  it — 
an  instrument  of  expression  that  is  al- 
most unrivalled  in  range  and  eloquence— 
is  a heritage  from  Richard  Wagner,  who 
in  his  turn  had  received  valuable  sug- 
gestions from  the  experiments  of  that 
tumultuous  Romantic,  Hector  Berlioz. 
The  modern  orcliestra,  therefore,  and  the 
modern  manner  of  using  it — for  the 
technic  of  orchestration  has  steadily  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  orchestra 
itself — are  both  matters  of  very  recent 
history;  Berlioz  has  been  dead  less  than 
half  a century,  and  the  magician  of 
Tristan  and  the  Hing  barely  twenty- 


five  years.  Nor  has  that  other  eloquent 
medium  of  th^  contemporary  tone-poet, 
the  pianoforte,  disclosed  its  full  possi- 
bilities of  utterance  save  within  the  last 
few  decades.  The  vivid  and  delicate  ef- 
fects of  color,  the  rich  perspectives,  the 
superb  sonorities  which  are  familiar  to 
us  in  the  piano  music  of  such  modem 
romantics  and  impressionists  as  Brahms, 
Grieg,  MacDowell,  Debussy,  would  have 
been  both  technically  and  mechanically 
impossible  in  the  day  which  saw  the 
birth  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  only  within 
recent  years  has  the  composer  of  imag- 
inative and  pictorial  instinct  had  at  his 
dis];)Osal  adequate  means  for  the  convey- 
ance of  his  thought.  Evidently  for  any 
considerable  music  of  the  sea  we  must 
look  to  moderns,  to  the  men  of  the  last 
half-century — the  writers  of  programme 
music,”  the  tone-poets  and  tone-painters, 
the  realists  and  impressionists : those 
who  have  made  of  music  an  articulate 
and  e^ressive  art,  a medium  of  dramatic 
and  poetical  utterance,  rather  than  an 
art  of  pure  design.  Yet  even  in  modem 
music,  and  despite  the  pliant  vehicles 
now  at  their  disposal,  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  music  - makers  who 
have,  in  Ossian’s  phrase,  “gone  the  sea- 
ward way.”  Musical  art,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  realists,  has  had  an  abundance 
of  landscapists,  crude  and  meagre  in 
achievement  as,  in  the  earlier  days,  they 
necessarily  were.  But  one  cannot  help 
wondering  at  the  comparative  rarity  in 
contemporary  music  of  the  tone  - poet 
of  the  sea.  Doubtless,  as  it  was  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  inquiry,  the  tribe 
of  the  wave  are  necessarily  few  in  num- 
bers. The  sea  is  not  for  all,  nor  even 
for  the  truly  imaginative,  a thing  com- 
pact of  enthralment,  an  alluring  pres- 
ence. There  are  those  whom  it  repels, 
for  whom  the  sense  of  its  vast  loneliness, 
its  insuperable  mystery,  is  barren  of  any 
enkindling  effect  upon  the  spirit.  Not 
for  all  is  the  sea  ejdhilarating  and  arous- 
ing. It  has  its  own  clan,  those  who  are 
subtly  bound  to  it  through  some  un- 
fathomable affinity,  who  will  always  re- 
spond to  its  exultant  or  secret  call.  But 
these  are  few.  Some  among  them  are 
poets  or  dreamers but  not  many,  even  of 
these,  work  throqgh  the  medium  of  the 
difficult  and  forbidding  art  of  music; 
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nor,  alas  I have  all  the  musical  sea- 
scapists  been  either  poetic  or  imaginative. 

One  should  think  first,  perhaps,  of 
Mendelssohn,  in  a survey  of  the  earliest 
musical  sea-painting  which  still  falls  per- 
suasively upon  the  modem  sense.  In  his 
gently  picturesque  and  fanciful  over- 
tures, The  Hebrides,”  The  Lovely 
Melusina,”  and  Becalmed  at  Sea  and 
Prosperous  Voyage”  (after doethe’s  lit- 
tle jioems,  " Meerestille  ” and  ‘dliick- 
liche  Fahrt  ”),  there  is  marine  painting 
of  a kind  which  to-day  seems  somewhat 
lean  in  poetic  quality,  despite  its  indis- 
putable grace;  though  it  should  be  re- 
called that  Richard  Wagner,  on  the 
strength  of  certain  effects  in  the  Hebri- 
des” overture,  acclaimed  its  composer  as 
**  a landscape-painter  of  the  first  order  ” — 
praise  which  could  not  have  sounded  as 
extravagant  when  it  was  spoken  as  it 
does  in  our  own  time. 

Rubinstein  in  his  Ocean  ” symphony 
painted  upon  a far  larger  canvas,  and  with 
a richer  palette,  than  did  the  precise  and 
conservative  author  of  the  ‘‘  Hebrides  ” 
score.  When  Rubinstein  composed  mu- 
sic he  wrote  always  out  of  a full  heart; 
his  moods  and  his  emotions  were  incom- 
parably more  intense  and  more  impelling 
than  were  those  of  the  thinner-blooded 
Mendelssohn ; but  his  deficiency  was, 
ultimately,  the  same : he  lacked  the  power 
of  creating  musical  ideas  — harmonic, 
melodic,  rhythmical  concepts — of  impor- 
tance and  enduring  vitality.  Thus  his 
music  is  barren  at  its  core.  There  is  an 
oppressive  pathos  in  his  Ocean”  sym- 
phony, his  most  ambitious  and  significant 
work.  One  feels,  in  listening  to  its 
plethoric  measures — the  score  is  immense 
in  extent — ^the  sadness  which  always  at- 
tends a piece  of  creative  art  wherein  the 
inspiring  impulse  has  failed  to  fructify 
in  shapes  of  beauty.  Yet  Rubinstein 
perceived  and  was  stirred  by  the  sea  in 
its  majestic  aspect.  The  rapture  of  it, 
the  fascination  of  its  more  joyous  moods, 
are  not  in  his  music ; yet  within  the  often 
commonplace  exterior  of  this  score  there 
has  been  distilled  something  of  the  au- 
thentic spirit  of  the  ocean  in  its  graver 
condition — one  hears  at  times  the  huge 
and  solemn  voice  of  the  sea,  chanting  its 
immemorial  song  under  lonely  skies. 

There  are  in  the  Wagner  operas  frag- 
ments of  sea-music  which  revive  one’s 


persistent  regret  that  the  inventor  of  the 
modem  lyric  drama  did  not  write  more 
for  the  orchestra  alone  and  less  for  the 
stage.  There  is  some  splendid  tone- 
painting of  the  sea  in  its  most  tragic  and 
turbulent  moods  in  the  overture  to  The 
Flying  Dutchman;  and  there  are  a few 
delectable  touches  of  the  same  graphic 
delineation  in  Tristan  und  Isolde,  The 
Russians,  Tschaikowsky,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  Olazounoff,  Rachmaninoff,  have  es- 
sayed, with  not  very  marked  success,  to 
fix  upon  the  symphonic  canvas  something 
of  the  spell  of  deep  waters;  and  there  is 
sea-music  of  a not  too  imposing  quality 
in  symphonic  poems  by  the  Belgian,  Paul 
Gilson,  the  American,  J ohn  Knowl^ 
Paine,  and  a radical  young  Englishman 
of  to-day,  Granville  Bantock,  who  has 
set  portions  of  Shelley’s  Witch  of  At- 
las” as  a series  of  orchestral  tone-pic- 
tures; but  until  that  true  and  lamented 
genius,  Edward  MacDowell,  put  forth, 
ten  years  before  his  death,  his  volume 
of  Sea  Pieces  ” for  the  piano,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  ocean  as  a theme 
for  the  modem  tone-poet  had  not  achieved 
any  searchingly  eloquent  expression. 

The  wonder  of  these  eight  short  piano 
pieces,  most  of  which  are  less  than  four 
pages  in  length,  is  that,  within  an  in- 
credibly brief  compass,  and  with  only 
the  monochromatic  keyboard  of  the  piano 
for  their  medium,  they  present  a com"- 
posite  picture  of  the  sea  that  is  astonish- 
ing in  its  variety  and  breadth.  Here  is 
genuine  8ea-i)oetry — poetry  to  match  with 
that  of  Whitman  and  the  author  of  “ Tha- 
lassius  ” and  A Channel  Passage.”  The 
music  is  drenched  with  salt  spray,  wind- 
swept, exhilarating;  there  are  pages  in 
it  through  which  rings  the  thunderous 
laughter  of  the  sea  in  its  moments  of 
cosmic  and  terrifying  elation,  and  there 
are  pages  through  which  drift  sun-painted 
mists,  or  wherein  the  ineffable  tenderness 
of  the  ocean  under  summer  stars  is  con- 
veyed with  a beauty  that  is  both  magical 
and  deep.  The  range  of  mood  is  in  it- 
self singularly  impressive,  passing  from 
the  superb  exordium,  an  apostrophe  ‘^To 
The  Sea,”  to  the  melting  and  solemn 
loveliness  of  Starlight  ” ; from  " In  Mid- 
Ocean  ” — ^where  the  thought  is  of  Whit- 
man’s sea  of 

“ brooding  scowl  and  murk  ” — 
to  the  ominous  and  unquiet  grandeur  of 
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The  Tradition 

BY  EMERY  POTTLE 


The  marriage  of  De  Lancey  Carroll 
to  a divorced  woman,  and  infinite- 
ly worse  than  that,  in  their  un- 
compromising eyes,  to  a woman  who 
divorced  herself  with  the  plain  inten- 
tion of  getting  married  to  him,  was  the 
impossible,  the  unforgivable,  thing  to 
the  three  impeccable  aunts  with  whom 
Carroll  lived,  and,  sympathetically,  to 
the  more  or  less  impeccable  troop  of 
relatives  likewise  scandalously  involved. 
That  the  union  of  the  two  was,  so  far 
as  might  externally  be  considered,  a 
marriage  of  love  and  for  love,  and  that 
the  original  husband  of  H61^e,  mod- 
erately speaking,  had  turned  out  by  gen- 
eral consent  to  be  a beast  and  a repro- 
bate, had  practically  no  weight  in  the 
horrified  protestations  of  Carroll’s  kin. 
When  they  realized  the  humiliating 
futility  of  their  bitter  opposition — which 
left  no  unpleasant  stone  unturned — in 
the  face  of  their  nephew’s  dignified, 
pained  relentlessness  of  purpose,  they  ac- 
cepted their  defeat,  alienated  their  boy 
from  the  household,  and  retired  haugh- 
tily into  the  remnant  of  what  they  called 
their  desecrated  family  life.  The  upshot 
of  it  was  that  Carroll  and  H61ene  were 
quietly  married  one  morning  by  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  and  some  time  after 
took  up  their  abode  in  an  unprejudiced 
apartment  hotel. 

The  ensuing  results  were  not  unique, 
however  painful  and  embittering  they 
seemed  to  the  two.  It  is  difiicult,  even 
for  love  and  youth  and  a courageous  con- 
viction of  right,  to  combat — nay,  to  en- 
dure calmly — a spear-pointed  social  pha- 
lanx. The  instructive  paradox  of  the 
situation,  now  that  it  had  become  poign- 
antly personal,  only  bewildered  and  dis- 
gusted them.  Why  the  intelligent, 
charming,  gnracious,  conservative  group 
who  claimed  Helene  as  their  own  when 
she  was  desolately,  miserably  unhappy — 
called  her  “ poor  brave  dear,”  indeed, 
— now  that  she  was  removed  from  that 


condition  into  the  deepest  happiness 
would  have  none  of  her,  was  of  a compli- 
cation hopeless  to  try  to  untangle.  The 
few  emancipated  persons  who  openly 
espoused  their  cause,  or  at  least  would 
have  had  they  been  given  the  opportunity, 
were,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  rather 
less  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carrolls 
than  the  affronted  others. 

Their  own  love  in  all  this  suffered 
nothing.  Kather,  it  took  on  a rarer, 
tenderer  quality,  and  was  eager  to  dis- 
cover in  itself  the  sovereign  balm  for  the 
daily  inflicted  wounds.  Yet,  even  so,  the 
habits  of  their  living  could  not  be  light- 
ly disregarded  and  altered;  and  the  de- 
pendence, after  all,  of  Carroll  and  his 
wife  on  their  own  kind — ^their  own  in 
the  sense,  at  least,  of  birth  and  breeding, 
position  and  avocation — was  tremendous. 

Carroll,  naturally,  as  it  touched  him- 
self alone,  felt  less  keenly  the  social 
frigidity.  Much  of  his  day  was  passed 
in  a law  office,  where  under  the  patronage 
of  two  or  three  great  legal  names  he 
read  and  studied  law,  occasionally  even 
was  entrusted  with  a minor  case.  The 
necessity  of  work,  save  as  an  outlet  to 
his  energy,  OarroU  had  not  known.  His 
fortune  was  adequate;  his  wife,  too,  was 
modestly  rich.  So  his  work  was  to  him 
an  ethical  factor  largely,  in  which  he 
put  himself  in  accord  with  his  fellows 
and  exemplified  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

The  taking  of  a wife  added  a new 
interest  to  De  Lancey  Carroll’s  life. 
Added  is  scarcely  the  word.  Over- 
topped, overmastered  every  other  interest. 
And  since  they  had  begun  their  married 
existence  in  a figurative  rain  of  stones — 
whether  from  glass  houses  or  not  matters 
little — he  put  himself  and  all  his  great 
indignant  goodness  of  heart  to  shelter 
her.  Her  wounds  were  more  grievous 
perhaps  to  him  than  they  were  to  H61dne ; 
her  silent  shut-lipped  suffering  was  an 
outspoken  agony  to  him. 
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Half  hopefully  they  bore  their  ostra- 
cism for  a year.  Then,  one  day  coming 
home  to  find  H61ene  sobbing  over  the 
visit  of  a great  lady  who  had  left  cards 
for  a guest  that  happened  to  be  staying 
with  them  and  none  for  her,  Carroll 
swore  excitedly,  and  after  sending  the 
social  arbiter  and  all  her  kind  into 
abysses  of  old  - fashioned  torment,  de- 
clared he  had  had  enough  of  his  dashed 
country;  that  they  would  leave  it  for 
good  and  all  as  soon  as  they  could  arrange 
their  affairs.  A month  later — in  April — 
found  them  in  Venice. 

Italy — Italy  at  least  in  its  interna- 
tional phases — was  familiar  both  to  Car- 
roll  and  to  his  wife.  Often  enough  in 
other  conditions  they  had  each  travelled 
expensiveb"  from  city  to  city,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  for  a time  in  some  ex- 
pressionless grandiose  hotel  devised  for 
the  housing  of  tourists,  and  had  amused 
themselves  in  the  performance  of  such 
diversions  a:^  a full  purse  and  the  ac- 
commodating Baedeker  might  suggest. 
And  even  in  this  makeshift  interpreta- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  Italy,  each  of 
them  had  confessed  to  the  finding  of  a 
glamour,  a restful  freedom,  a suggestion 
of  fascinating  ease,  in  the  indolent  grace 
of  a countrj'  so  different — as  yet — from 
their  own.  But  of  the  life  of  the  ex- 
patriate who  in  form,  if  in  nothing  else, 
becomes  a dweller  in  a foreign  city,  they 
knew  nothing.  So  in  a sense  they  had 
the  charm  of  beginning  the  world  anew. 
Everything  was  by  way  of  being  an  ex- 
periment. a hazard  of  new  fortunes. 

Venice,  apart  from  its  voluptuous  past 
— a voluptuousness  which  still  wonderful- 
ly compels — ^has,  to  the  initiated  lingerer 
there,  a certain  fascination  of  the  pres- 
ent to  be  apprehended  delicately,  under- 
standingly,  as  a strange,  subtle,  decadent 
l)erfume.  One  may  find  in  the  elegantly 
l)ediramed  splendor  of  its  palaces  such 
a modernity  of  life,  half  mysterious, 
tarnished  more  or  less,  suggestive  of 
shadowy  reflections,  from  which  life  one 
has  or  has  not  the  impulse  to  hold  one- 
self aloof.  Helene,  indeed,  had  no  de- 
sire for  exclusion.  On  the  sharp  rebound 
from  her  own  world  as  she  w^as,  she  ac- 
cepted gratefully  a condition  of  living 
wherein  was  no  withdrawal  of  contami- 
nated shoulders,  no  invidiousness  of  criti- 
cism. She  had  a newer,  intenser  inter- 


est ; she  drew  a freer,  more  natural  breath. 
So,  then,  H61dne  Carroll’s  life  flowered 
out  richly  enough.  First  and  complete 
was  her  love  for  her  husband,  daily 
more  satisfying,  more  serene;  then  there 
was  her  love  for  Venice  itself,  which  in- 
creased with  every  year,  until  the  very 
sight  and  sound  of  the  city  often  blurred 
her  eyes  with  tears.  She  yielded  herself 
entirely  to  the  medium  in  which  she  dwell. 

De  Lancey  Carroll,  too,  more  or  less 
openly,  admitted  his  love  of  the  life  they 
had  adopted.  Primarily  he  had  chosen 
Venice  as  a possibility  because  there  was 
water  there.  Stroke  on  his  ’varsity  ei^t, 
he  had  never  given  up  his  passion  for 
rowing,  and  the  tingling  in  his  muscles 
for  exercise  was  never  thoroughly  sati- 
ated till  he  had  an  oar  in  his  hands. 
Before  the  first  year  of  this  stay  had 
passed  he  had  mastered  the  art  of  the 
gondolier,  and  at  the  bow  or  on  the  poppa 
commanded  even  his  gondolier’s  praise. 
Gradually,  too,  he  had  picked  up  the 
Venetian  dialect.  Not  a fine  day  passed 
that  Carroll  was  not  in  his  own  light 
rowing-boat,  or  off  for  a day’s  jaunt  in 
the  gondola  with  his  men.  Often  Helene 
went  with  him,  and  when  the  need  for 
food  overtook  them  they  would  eat  gayly 
in  whatever  tiny  osteria  they  had  the 
luck  to  find,  Carroll  talking  and  laughing 
with  the  sympathetic  Italians  as  if  he 
were  one  of  them.  Perhaps  they  would 
race  back  against  another  gondola  in  the 
marvellous  opalescence  of  twilight,  skim- 
ming the  mother-of-pearl  lagoon,  dotted 
with  black  gondolas  like  the  notes  on 
a staff  of  music,  and  arriving  breathless- 
ly triumphant  home.  So  he  kept  his 
head  clear  and  his  body  hard,  brown,  and 
taut  as  a cable. 

His  imposing  legal  library  Carroll 
had  brought  with  him.  It  was  a work 
for  many  rainy  days  to  unpack  it  and 
bestow  it  leisurely  in  places  to  his  liking. 
When,  after  an  unconscionable  time,  it 
was  arranged  on  its  shelves,  he  began  to 
talk  of  systematic  reading,  even  went  bo 
far  as  occasionally  to  pull  down  a pon- 
derous volume  and  bury  himself  in  it. 
Yet  somehow  he  was  always  lacking  the 
time  or  the  inspiration  for  that  earnestly 
intended  system.  Hfilfine  came  to  talk 
to  him,  or  he  to  her,  or  there  were  guests 
in  the  house,  an  excursion  was  to  be 
made;  or  of  a sudden  they  might  shut 
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the  apartment  for  two  or  three  months 
and  wander  about  Europe.  “ And,  hang 
it  I”  as  he  put  it,  I canH  work  as 
a ben  picks  up  com  here  and  there. 
I’ve  got  to  be  properly  arranged  and  in 
the  mood.” 

Though  he  was  not  a man  of  great 
sentiment  — sentiment,  at  least,  fluent, 
speakable,  poetically  colored — Carroll  had 
a fine,  gentle  appreciation  of  beauty;  so 
sensitive  was  it  that  often  he  felt  em- 
barrassed in  its  possession.  Perhaps  his 
recognition  of  it  was  more  physical  than 
mental;  but  at  any  rate  he  was  well  in 
accord  with  his  wife  in  her  love  of 
Venice.  Of  their  social  life  he  was 
rather  non-committal.  He  accepted  it 
because  his  instincts  were  social  and  he 
liked  association  with  his  fellows.  All 
his  training  had  been  to  that  end.  In- 
deed, neither  he  nor  H41ene  was  of  the 
sort  who,  in  any  case,  could  consider 
^^the  world  well  lost.” 

In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this,  and  in 
such  mental  conditions  and  physical,  ten 
years  vanished  and  seemed  little  more 
than  a yesterday.  One  ceases  to  reckon 
time  in  years  in  Venice — it  is  rather  a 
thing  of  periods.  Through  it  all  their 
intercourse  with  America  had  had  little 
of  vitality  in  it,  nor  had  they  once  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  Then 
came  Varney’s  appearance. 

They  found  him  one  evening  as  they 
were  sitting  over  their  coffee  at  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  tiny  iron  tables  that 
crowd  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  when 
night  falls  and  all  Venice  troops  in,  like 
a gigantic  grand-opera  chorus,  to  hear 
the  music.  H616ne  was  idly  staring  at 
the  endlessly  passing  and  repassing  turgid 
current  of  life,  and  reflecting  on  the 
amazing  lack  of  imagination  in  the 
Creator  of  the  human  pattern : they  were 
all  so  alike;  in  the  sum  of  it  the  slight 
divergences,  differences,  which  one  count- 
ed as  beauty,  ugliness,  straightness  of 
limb,  lameness,  meanness  of  face,  good- 
ness, what  not,  mattered  so  little.  It  was  a 
lesson  to  vanity  and  a sop  to  humility, 
she  considered.  Just  then  her  eye  caught 
the  tall,  abnormally  tall,  blackness  of  a 
man’s  figure  overtopping  all  others.  As 
he  strolled  on — so  it  seemed  to  her — 
rather  detached  and  helpless,  he  came 
into  the  flare  of  gaslight.  She  touched 
Carroll’s  arm  quickly.  ‘^Look,  Lance! 


Isn’t  that  George  Varney?  I’m  sure 
it  is.” 

Carroll’s  leisurely  eyes  searched  in  the 
indicated  direction.  /‘By  Jove,  I be- 
lieve it  is!  Yes — that’s  Varney.  You 
couldn’t  mistake  that  figure  and  cut  of 
head — and  the  hat.” 

“It  is  somehow  too  incongruous  to 
think  of  George  Varney  in  Venice.  I’d 
as  soon  expect  him  at  an  afternoon 
tea,”  pursued  Helene.  “Lance,  go  and 
get  him.  Bring  him  here  to  us,  if  he 
will  come.” 

Carroll  hesitated.  “ Do  you  want  him, 
H61dne,  really  ?” 

She  nodded  and  smiled.  “Yes — go.” 

Presently  Carroll  returned  with  Var- 
ney, his  own  adequate  height  and  mus- 
cular breadth  dwarfed  by  the  great  man 
who  towered  behind  him.  “I’ve  brought 
him,  H41dne,”  he  said.  “ Now  to  fit  him 
into  this  little  table.” 

After  the  salutations  were  over,  Var- 
ney dropped  into  his  chair  exhaustedly 
and  pulled  off  his  huge  Panama  hat. 
“To  find  myself  here  after  twenty-five 
years,”  he  sighed,  in  his  drawling,  so- 
norous bass,  “is  not  unlike  putting  a 
street-car  horse  on  the  race-track.  He 
hasn’t  the  adequate  sjieed  to  perform  nor 
the  adequate  looks  to  be  one  of  the 
spectators.  And  you  say  you  like  it 
here,  Carroll?” 

“Yes,  I like  it,”  De  Lanoey  Carroll 
replied,  with  a laugh. 

“But  what  do  you  do  with  yourself?” 
went  on  Varney,  with  his  uncompromis- 
ing directness. 

H^ldne  watched  the  man  delightedly. 
She  took  a keen  pleasure  in  his  bigness — 
the  body  too  big  for  his  chair,  the  legs 
too  long  for  accommodation  to  their 
space,  the  hands  too  huge  for  the  little 
cup  he  held — and  the  great  head  the 
larger  for  its  shaggy  mane  of  grizzled 
black  hair.  The  hawk  eyes  under  their 
hedges  of  brows,  the  lofty  beaked  nose, 
the  gentle  wide-cut  mouth,  the  smooth- 
shaven  face,  whose  skin,  yellowed  and 
deeply  lined,  stretched  like  leather  over 
the  jutting  bony  promontories  under- 
neath, all  made  for  a certain  majestic 
ugliness.  Only  America,  she  reflected, 
could  have  produced  such  a man.  She 
had  known  him  since  she  was  a girl  in 
her  teens,  for  he  had  been  a friend  of 
her  father’s.  Carroll,  too,  had  made  his 
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acquaintance,  as  a young  lawyer  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  an  older  and  more 
famous.  Indeed,  all  Boston  knew  George 
Varney;  his  reputation  was  that  of  one 
of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  his  time. 

Helene  recalled  herself  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  men.  Row  in  a hoatV^ 
she  heard  Varney  rumble,  contemptuous- 
ly. In  a sentimental  gondola?  And 
you  have  done  nothing  but  that  for  ten 
years?  Great  Scott!” 

Carroll  was  visibly  embarrassed. 

Well,  I — I — naturally  I have  had^ — one 
doesn’t  row  all  day.  I find  there  are 
many  things  to  keep  one  occupied,  to — ” 

Varney  laughed  cavemously.  “ My 
dear  boy,  a man  can  sit  on  a fence  rail 
and  spit  and  whittle  all  day — it  ’ll  oc- 
cupy him.  There,  there,  don’t  you  mind 
me  at  all.  I’m  always  talking  too  much,” 
he  finished,  with  his  sudden,  winning 
smile.  And  I don’t  know  but  the  man 
on  the  fence  has  the  best  of  it,  after  all.” 

Hfildne  came  to  the  rescue.  ‘‘Really, 
Mr.  Varney,  Lance  doesn’t  confine  him- 
self entirely  to  the  water.  He  has 
other — ” 

“So  I see,”  broke  in  Varney,  with  an 
old-fashioned  gallantry,  “ and  he  is  most 
blessedly  lucky.” 

With  a reddened  acceptance  of  his 
compliment,  Helene  continued : “ He 

keeps  up  his  law,  I mean.  Whenever 
there  is  a spare  moment,  Lance  is  in 
his  library.  Really,  you  mustn’t  be  hard 
on  him.” 

The  sadness  which  is  always  near  to 
the  faces  of  men  like  Varney  suddenly 
softened  and  shadowed  over  him.  He 
sighed.  “Hard  on  him?  My  child,  if 
I am  cross  and  cantankerous,  it  is  only 
because  he  has  got  what  I haven’t.  If 
I weren’t  so  old  and  battered,  I’d  go  so 
far  as  to  envy  him.  That’s  what  I get 
for  coming  back  to  Italy,  to  Venice.  I 
came  here  years  ago  as  a young  man,  just 
as  moonstruck,  canal-haunted,  love-sick, 
as  any  young  hot-blooded  fellow  can  be. 
Lord,  Lord — ” He  broke  off  and  sank 
into  reflection.  “ Hum !”  His  eyes  did 
not  see  the  light  - hearted,  chattering 
crowd  endlessly  passing  and  repassing; 
nor  did  his  ears  gather  in  the  crash  of 
the  grandiose  finale  the  band  was  beat- 
ing out.  “Hum!”  He  laughed  ruefully. 
“ I’ll  tell  you  a secret.  Don’t  you  ever 
let  it  out.  If  it  got  to  Boston,  they’d 


disbar  me.  I nearly  stayed  here  for  good 
and  all  once,  in  those  other  years.  WeU, 
well,  my  children,  it’s  better  I didn’t 
The  Almighty  intended  to  make  me  work, 
as  He  intends  every  man  to  work — only 
some  of  us  manage  to  fool  Him  some- 
times— I don’t  know  how.  As  I say,  I’m 
just  a faithful  street-car  horse.  And 
now  I have  to  work,  to  keep  myself  from 
being  the  meanest-tempered  old  cuss  in 
Boston.  Work  is  good,  Carroll;  it  is  good 
for  us  old  horses.  Maybe  you  younger 
ones  can  evade  it” — ^his  laugh  rolled  out 
again  and  seemed  to  shake  the  glasses 
on  the  table — “ but  then  I never  had  the 
little  boat  habit.  Venice — ^what  on  earth 
have  I to  do  with  Venice?” 

Varney  fell  silent,  and  Carroll  and 
Helene  did  not  disturb  his  thoughts. 
Indeed,  they  themselves  were  each  in- 
volved in  a web  of  their  own.  HflJne 
was  vaguely  recalling  from  the  past  the 
threads  of  an  old  romance  of  Varneys 
she  remembered  hearing  from  her  father 
— something  to  do  with  an  Italian  wom- 
an, she  fancied — and  pondering  on  the 
])ity  that  a nature  so  rare  and  generous 
as  Varney’s  should  have  been  forced  into 
the  narrow,  tortuous  channel  to  which 
it  had  so  long  been  condemned.  To  her 
the  pathos  of  this  man  in  Venice,  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fires  which  had  burned  out 
his  youth  and  desire,  was  the  most 
piteous  thing  in  the  world.  But  De 
Lancey  Carroll  was  on  a widely  diver- 
gent, far-distant  path  of  thought  from 
that  of  his  wife.  His  eyes  furtively 
sought  Varney,  turned  away  to  the 
throngs  of  people,  came  back  again  to 
the  impassive,  rugged,  melancholy  face. 
The  good-natured,  bluff  rebuke  of  the 
man  for  his,  Carroll’s,  ten  years  of  uu- 
accomplishment  stung  him.  The  older 
man’s  scorn  for  the  little  “sentimental 
gondola  ” perturbed  his  peace  of  mind. 
Often  enough  in  their  life  in  Venice 
he  had  asked  himself  if  he  were  really 
doing  his  duty  as  a citizen  of  a great 
country,  as  a descendant  of  an  honored 
family;  if  he  had  the  ethical  right  to 
live  as  he  was  living.  He  had  even 
spoken  of  it  to  H41ene,  in  an  abashed  way. 
She  had  answered  him,  as  women  have 
the  illogically  satisfying  fashion  of  an- 
swering an  abstract  question,  by  brie6y 
recalling  some  illuminating  personal  ex- 
periences of  her  own  in  America,  the  bit- 
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terness  and  pain  of  which  he  could  not 
controvert;  and  in  his  sympathy  for  her 
iiis  misgivings  were  set  aside.  To-night, 
hy  the  side  of  this  man,  so  pliysically 
l)ig,  so  mentally  hig,  who  could  laugh 
and  call  himself  a street-car  horse,  but 
whose  name  stood  among  the  first  of  the 
great  jurists  of  liis  State,  Carroll  felt 
small  and  humiliated  and  incapable.  A 
cloud  of  unhappiness  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand  wavered  in  his  sky. 

HelSne  broke  the  silence.  Lifting  her 
head  to  the  tented  purple  of  the  night 
sky  above  them,  star-pierced  and  moon- 
enchanted,  she  murmured,  “Was  ever  in 
the  world  such  a piazza  as  this,  in  such 
a city?” 

Varney  shook  his  huge  head  as  if  to 
fling  off  some  oppression.  “ No,  God 
knows  there  isn’t  or  wasn’t.  But  I have 
no  sense  of  possessing  it.  Even  the 
meanest,  dirtiest,  poorest  little  Venetian 
beggar-boy  has  an  inalienable  right  of 
ownership,  while  I who  maybe  can  com- 
prehend his  Venice  as  he  can’t^ — once  I 
could  frcl  it — haven’t  a vestige  of  posses- 
sion. I hate  the  idea  of  being  a pauper.” 

Helene’s  eyes  sparkled.  “ But  beauty 
— every  one  has  what  you  call  an  inalien- 
able right  to  possess  beauty.  The  fact 
of  comprehending,  feeling  Venice  makes 
it  yours.” 

A droll  smile  wrinkled  about  Varney’s 
eyes.  There  have  been  men,”  he 
drawled,  “ who  ai^plied  that  argument  to 
other  men’s  wives.  But  I observe  that 
they  often  got  into  serious  trouble.” 

Carroll  laughed  with  him  at  Helene’s 
discomfiture.  “ It  is  true,”  he  added, 
“ one  do(*s  love  Veni(‘e  as  a woman  rather 
than  as  a city.” 

“ To  me.”  said  Varney,  after  a pause, 
“the  State-house  in  Boston  is  a richer 
thing  than  Venice  or  all  Italy.  Because 
I own  part  of  it.  And  the  brawn  and 
blood  of  my  forebears  are  re])resented 
l>y  it.  ]\lind,  I say  me.” 

Neither  Carroll  nor  his  wife  replied. 
Presently  the  latter  engaged  them  all  in 
another  topic,  and  they  chatted  on  until 
the  concert  was  over.  Varney  strebdied 
bis  long  legs  laboriously  and  rose. 

“You  must  come  to  see  us  often  while 
you  are  in  Venice,”  said  Helcme.  “ Why 
not  dinner  to-morrow  night?  Or — ” 

“ My  dear  children,”  replied  Varney, 
taking  a hand  of  each  in  his  owm,  “ I 


go  away  to-morrow  morning  l>efore  you 
are  out  of  your  little  beds.” 

“Go?  But  you  only  came  this  rnoni* 
ing,”  cried  Helene,  disappointedly. 

“ Venic'e  is  not  for  me.”  he  answercnl. 
“ I’m  too  old,  too — too  pickled  to  enjoy 
the  idea  of  it.  I’m  going  back  to  Amer 
i(*a.  I have  seen — what  I came  to  see." 

She  did  not  press  him  further,  for  she 
understood  that  he  had  given  them  a 
rare,  unwonted  glimpsf^  of  his  sec-reU^sr 
heart— and  had  shut  the  door  again 

Varney  still  held  their  hands.  “ You 
must  come  to  see  me  instead,”  he  said, 
in  gentle  sonority  of  voice,  but  his  eyes 
were  keenly  on  De  Lancey  Carroll’s  face. 

Helene  answered,  “It  will  make  Amer- 
ica worth  coming  to.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear.  Good  - by. 
Good-by,  Carroll.  If  the  little 
ever  pall  on  your  taste,  let  me  know 
Qood-by.  Good-by.”  And  he  stro<le  off 
abruptly,  his  tall,  stooping  frame  sil- 
houetted grotesquely  against  the  ghastly 
palaces  of  the  piazza. 

“ The  old  dear!”  sighed  Helene.  Isn't 
he  an  old  dear,  Lance  ?” 

“ lie’s  a great  and  famous  man,  my 
ilear,”  slowly  replied  Carroll,  his  voi<-c 
disheartened  and  tired,  and  to  W 
envied,”  he  added,  sadly. 

“But  who  would  change  with  liim' 
Not  I.  Not  you.  . . . Oh.  my  dear,  l>e- 
loved  Venice!  . . . Come,  Lance,  let  u- 
go  home.” 

After  that  night  De  Lancey  Carroll 
was  no  longer  the  easy-going,  acqiiies<’erir 
dweller  in  Venice  that  he  had  hitherto 
been.  WTiether  it  was  solely  the  potent 
impression  on  him  of  George  Varney's 
inexplicable  mental  and  physical  font" — 
a force  that  not  a few  men  had  yielded! 
to  in  their  turn — or  whether  Carroll  had 
of  liimself  semi-unconsciously  arrived  at 
one  of  those  psychological  cross-roads 
wdicre  the  encounter  Avith  Varney  had 
given  him  the  needful  push  in  a new 
direction,  matters,  after  all,  but  little. 
The  tangible  fact  was  that  Carroll  found 
liimsolf  on  the  unwonted  path.  Tbi< 
change  in  him  manifested  itself  against 
liis  own  will  in  many  instances.  Against 
In’s  will,  because  he  was,  before  all,  ^^t 
on  hiding  from  his  wife  his  unrest  of 
mind.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  had  it 
well  out  with  himself,  that  struggle  of  his, 
lhat  recognition  of  what  he  felt  became 
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him  as  De  Lancey  Carroll.  And  in  the 
end,  when  he  had  faced  all  there  was  to 
be  faced  squarely  and  candidly,  he  had 
to  confess  that  he  saw  no  remedy  for  his 
ill — no  remedy,  it  would  l>c  more  accurate 
to  say,  that  he  could,  in  view  of  one 
^reat  circumstance,  avail  himself  of,  or 
would.  The  great  circumstance,  the  bar- 
rier, was  nothing  less  than  his  love  for 
Helene,  which  love  he  unquestioningly 
set  high  above  every  other  concern. 
That  the  struggle  was  not  sharp  and  that 
Carroll  had  not  suffered  would  be  folly 
to  say.  He  had  been  strong  enough,  ac- 
cording to  his  view  of  it,  to  put  aside 
his  personal  longings;  but  he  was  not 
perfected  to  the  ultimate  point  of  hiding 
tlie  traces  of  the  sacrifice,  however  he 
might  deceive  himself. 

The  manifested  change  in  him  was, 
then,  a considerable  factor.  His  friends 
observed  it,  and  with  the  commonest  ex- 
planation at  their  command,  and  their 
most  infallible,  speculated  on  Carroll’s 
imminent  alienation  from  his  wife;  his 
gondoliers  took  sad  note  of  it,  for  the 
padrone  had  lost  his  zest  for  rowing; 
nowadays  he  seldom  took  an  oar,  and  the 
excursions,  the  excitement  of  the  races, 
became  rarer  and  rarer.  But  naturally 
the  one  to  whom  Carroirs  new  condition 
was  most  apparent,  most  disconcerting, 
most  inexplicable,  was  his  wife.  Helene 
saw  daily  the  shadow  in  his  eyes,  the 
nervous  distraction  of  his  manner,  his 
lack  of  interest  in  his  boating,  his  long 
silent  lapses  into  gray  meditation,  the 
result  of  which  he  did  not  offer  to  share 
with  her;  she  saw  him  resort  more 
frequently  to  his  libraiy  and  hedge  him- 
self in  with  impenetrable  yellow  calf  vol- 
umes; the  American  pai>ers  had  a fn'sh 
fascination  for  him;  he  spoke  oftener  of 
Boston  and  of  the  men  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  his  law  pra<*tice, 
noting  the  rise  of  this  one,  the  failure 
of  that  one,  with  an  infusion  of  inten*st 
be  had  not  before  displayed.  His  kind- 
ness, his  sensitive  regard  for  her  wishes, 
bis  anticipation  of  her  unexpressed  wants, 
bis  protection,  remained  the  same— nay, 
they  were,  if  anything,  delicately  en- 
hanced. If  Helene  suggested  a day’s 
outing  in  the  gondola,  a visit  to  some 
delightfully  familiar  s])ot  on  the  main- 
land full  of  memories  for  them  both, 
even  a longer  journey,  Carroll  acquiesced 


readily.  But  she  had  to  observe  that 
now  the  initiative  was  always  hers,  that 
Carroll  followed  but  never  led.  In  the 
l)eginning  she  was  bewildered,  though  not 
alarmed.  She  was  not  an  unwise  woman 
in  her  dealings  with  men,  and  held  to 
the  sage  opinion  that  in  their  perverse 
periods  the  safest  method  of  procedure 
with  them  was  discreet  silence  and  out- 
ward disregard. 

‘‘  You  are  not  ill,  are  you,  Lance  ?” 
she  had  inquired  occasionally.  You 
seem  a little  down.” 

But  his  prompt  and  indignant  denial 
set  her  mind  at  rest  on  this  point,  and 
she  forbore  to  press  it.  When  the  situ- 
ation prolonged  itself  from  a ipatter 
of  days  and  weeks  into  months,  her  ap- 
prehension of  it  began  to  assume  other 
forms.  She  was  worried,  sometimes  an- 
noyed, disheartened,  jealous,  confused. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  she,  too, 
did  not  let  herself  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  her  husband’s  alienation  from 
her.  She  was  too  experienced  a woman 
of  .society  not  to  dare  the  fact.  The 
chance  of  it  left  her  cold  and  sick  with 
leaden  fear.  Yet  she  forced  herself  to 
a straight  view  of  the  conditions.  The 
result  of  this  amounted  to  the  sum  that 
so  far  as  she  could  determine  there  was 
no  other  woman  involved  in  Carroll’s 
disintegration.  But  this  did  not  destroy 
the  equally  horrifying  idea  that  Lance 
was  growing  tired  of  her.  Yet  so  sure 
was  she  of  his  love  that  she  was  resolute 
enough  to  hide  away  in  her  inmost  heart 
the  cruel  suspicion,  and  to  set  herself  to 
discover  other  causes. 

“ Lance,”  she  began,  abruptly,  one 
night  when  they  were  sitting  together 
over  their  coffee  in  the  library,  “ are  you 
tired  of  Venice 

Carroll  glanced  quickly  at  her.  “ No,” 
he  answered,  quietly.  Why  do  you 
ask  that?” 

T was  just  wondering,”  she  replied, 
vaguely.  “ If  you  are  tired  of  it,  say 
so  frankly,  dear.  We  are  both  too  old 
and  too  friendly  to  go  about  misunder- 
standing each  other.  If  you  want  to  go, 
Lance,  we’ll  go.” 

“ No,  no,’’  h(»  said,  hastily.  “ Of  course 
not.  All  of  our  life  is  here.  But,  my  dear, 
do  yon  want  to  go?  Are  you  tired  of  it  ?” 

Helfuie  laughed,  leaning  her  fine  head 
lazily  against  the  back  of  the  (diair  and 
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throwing  out  her  hand  in  a wide  gesture 
of  amused  protest.  Haven’t  you  seen 
me  loving  Venice  every  day  more  and 
more  for  ten  years,  and  then  you  ask 
that?  Venice  and  I tired  of  each  other? 
Never ! When  1 think  of  those  years 
in  Boston — ” She  got  up  suddenly. 
“Lance,  you  aren’t  pining  for  Boston, 
are  you?  Tell  me  the  truth,  all  of 
it.  Lance!  you  aren’t  homesick,  are 
you?”  Her  voice  betrayed  the  fear  l>e- 
hind  the  words. 

“ No,  Helene,  I can’t  say  I’m  home- 
sick,” Carroll  answered,  gravely.  “ I 
can’t  say  that  Boston  appeals  to  me  as 
the  one  city  to  live  in.  Decidedly  I pre- 
fer Venice.” 

She  did  not  observe  the  shadow  of 
abstraction  pass  over  his  eyes,  so  great 
was  her  relief. 

“ Oh,  thank  God,  Lance ! I don’t  think 
I could  go  back  there  to  live.  I should- 
n’t hesitate  at  Timbuctoo  if  you  set  your 
heart  on  it;  but  to  go  back  there  where  all 
the  unhappiness  of  my  life  has  been, 
where  all  the  awfulness — Oh,  I couldn’t. 
1 coiddnt,  Lance !”  She  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
vision.  Carroll  came  to  her  and  laid 
a hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“You  won’t  have  to,  dear.  And  I am 
satisfied  to  be  where  you  are  satisfied 
to  be.” 

This  interlude  reassured  her  for  a time, 
but  not  for  long.  Presently  the  old  doubts 
and  fears  were  at  work  again,  harassing 
and  laying  waste  her  heart.  Endlessly 
she  searched  and  researched  her  brain 
for  the  clue  to  her  husband’s  listless,  in- 
animate state.  And  endlessly  she  failed 
to  sati-fy  lierself.  The  truth,  so  sought 
aft(u*  at  the  bottom  of  every  dank,  dread- 
ful well  she  could  imagine,  was  too  near 
to  her  hand,  too  simple  for  her  to  seize 
liold  on.  Not  unnaturally,  all  this  ab- 
normal excitation  had  its  effect  on  her 
pliysical  being.  Her  good  spirits  failed 
her,  '^he  grew  exaggeratedly  nervous, 
capricious,  almost  childishly  petulant. 
In  her  efforts  at  relief  she  threw  herself 
f(‘verishly  into  her  social  world,  drag- 
ging with  her  Carroll,  regardless  of  his 
protostations,  to  houses  she  had  not  here- 
tofore deigned  to  visit.  Oik*  night  her 
false  strength  collai^sed  and  she  fainted  at 
iViQ  diiiruT  table  of  the  woman  with  whom 
they  were  dining.  Carroll  brought  her 


home  in  the  gondola  and  her  maid  put 
her  to  bed,  while  he  paced  in  a fright 
up  and  down  the  drawing-room.  Wlien 
he  went  in  to  see  her,  she  was  sitting  up 
in  bed.  The  wild,  uncanny  beauty  of 
her  chalk-white  face  against  the  white- 
ness of  the  bed-linen,  the  whiter  for  the 
long  blackness  of  her  braided  hair,  her 
eyes  dancing  hot  flames,  her  hands  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  slenderly  the  lace  on 
her  nightgown,  filled  him  with  a rush 
of  terror. 

“ Helene,”  he  besought,  “ you  must  lie 
down.  You  must  quiet  yourself.  You 
are  making  yourself  ill.” 

She  disregarded  his  protestations. 
Fixing  her  desperate  eyes  on  him,  she 
cried  in  a sharp  voice : “ Now  what  is  it ! 
What  is  it?  I’ve  got  to  know.  Tell  it, 
even  if  it  kills  me.  You  are  killing  me, 
going  on  like  this.  You  sha’n’t  leave 
this  room  till  I know.” 

Carroll  stared  at  her  iincomprehend- 
ingly.  “Helene!  You  are  not  yourself. 
What  is  what  ?” 

“Oh,  don’t,  don’t,  don’t,  Lance!  Can‘t 
you  see  how  I am  suffering?  Tell  me. 
I can’t  bear  it.” 

“ But  T don't  understand,”  he  repli^i. 
in  bewilderment. 

“Don’t  lie!  Do  you  think  I have 
been  blind  for  the  last  six  months?  Do 
you  think  I haven’t  seen — fell?  Am  I 
a stone  image?  Haven’t  I known  the 
change  in  you?  I’ve  not  spoken.  I 
waited  till  now — ^but  you  didn’t  explain. 
You  wouldn’t — though  you  must  have 
seen,  have  known,  how  I was  suffering. 
I was  too  proud  to  speak.  But  now. 
now  I am  not.  . . . Lance,  is  it  an- 
other woman?” 

Slowly  Carroll  began  to  understand. 
And  he  had  thought  that  he  was  keeping 
his  secret  so  well;  he  had  tried  so  faith- 
fully. This  was  the  meaning  of  Helenes 
moods,  her  sudden,  strange,  unnatural 
whims  that  had  hurt  and  jicrplcxed  him 
so;  her  sharp  words,  her  bitter  animad- 
versions ? She  had  been  driven  des- 
perate by  him,  and  he  had  not  guesse<I 
it.  His  reply  broke  from  him  like  a 
sob:  “Good  God  in  heaven,  no,  no!” 

“And  yon  aren’t  tired  of  me,  Lance? 
Yon'ro  not;  say  you’re  not!  T could  l)ear 
anything  but  that.  We  have  been  so 
liappy  together — so — so — Lance,  you 
aren't  tired  of  me?” 
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Carroll  took  her  in  his  arms,  holding 
her  close  against  him  while  she  wildly 
sobl)ed,  kissing  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her 
liair.  Half  sobbing  he  was,  too.  ‘‘  No, 
no,  no,’’  he  whispered.  “No!  Tired 
of  you!  Oh,  Helene,  Helene,  how  could 
you  think  it;  how  could  you  think  it  if 
Ji  was — I can’t  explain  it  now.  To- 
morrow— ” But  she  did  not  hear  him; 
she  had  fainted  again  in  his  arms. 

Winter  had  fallen  on  the  glamour  of 
Venice  when  Helene  Carroll  was  again 
well  enough  to  leave  her  room  and  lie 
meekly  in  the  library  on  a chaise  longue, 
while  Carroll  read  or  talked  to  her. 
'riiey  had  returned  like  children  to 
their  old  intimacy.  In  his  relief  from 
the  fear  of  the  weeks  that  had  passed, 
when  the  days  were  an  agony  and  the 
nights  a black  desolation  lest  she  die, 
Carroll’s  own  smaller  anxiety  lay  passive. 
And  so  when  she  came  back  into  the 
world  again  Htdene  found  him,  save  for 
the  gentle  scars  of  his  anguish  over  her, 
his  old  self.  Her  convalescence  was, 
then,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  time 
ill  her  whole  life. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Varney’s 
letter  came.  Some  one  had  told  him  of 
Helene’s  illness  and  her  present  slow 
recovery.  His  letter  was  a bit  of  him- 
self— tender,  ironical,  sympathetic,  blunt. 

Helene  was  alone  as  she  read  it. 
her  face  sensitively  a-sinile  in  the  delight 
she  took  in  the  fact  and  the  words  of 
his  remembrance  of  her.  Varney  had 
finished:  “And  does  your  husband  still 
fool  with  the  little  boats?  I wonder  if 
he  will  ever  tiro  of  it.  Personally  I 
am  half  inclined  to  hope  not.  But — 
well,  there  is  a tradition  in  us  old  New- 
Englanders,  born  in  our  blood — I sup- 
pose they’d  call  it  a germ  to-day — that 
one  ought  to  work.  That  tradition- 
germ  may  bite  him  yet,  if  his  heredity 
works  strongly  enough ; and  being  a 
Carroll,  and  a good  one,  there’s  a chance. 
In  case  it  ever  happens,  let  the  dis- 
ease have  its  course.  It  may  die  out, 
or  it  may  pester  him,  as  it  has  me, 
for  years.  . . .” 

The  thin  paper  fell  from  Helene  Car- 
roll’s  fing(‘rs.  She  lay  motionless  for  an 
hour,  staring  out  at  the  blue  sky  above 
the  quaint  line  of  roof-tops  to  be  seen 
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from  the  window.  Slowly,  illuminating- 
ly,  she  reconstructed  the  past  siinmKr 
from  the  night  they  had  sat  with  (hwc 
Varnej"  in  the  piazza.  Was  this  it! 
Was  this  it?  she  asked  herself  search* 
ingly.  Had  Lance  actually  felt  the  old 
tradition?  Painfully,  exactiiigly,  she 
took  stock  of  all  she  knew  of  her  hus- 
band. She  recalled  his  frequent  refer- 
ences, in  the  old  Boston  days,  to  his 
ethical  duty,  to  his  work  for  the  sake 
of  work.  Yes,  it  was  clear  enough; 
Lance  had  reverted  to  type.  And  she 
had  not  understood,  had  not  guessed. 
How  she  had  failed  him  in  his  nml! 
And  he — she  gave  a little  sob  as  the 
fineness  of  his  silence  was  at  last  iiitcr 
preted  to  her — ^he  would  not  tell  the 
truth  because  he  knew  she  could  n'>t 
bear  to  go  back  to  Boston.  Dear  Laiur. 
dear,  dear,  wonderful  Lance!  . . . NMien 
the  first  impulses  of  emotion  were  over. 
Helene  looked  the  matter  clean  in  the 
eyes.  As  she  pondered,  now  her  inouih 
set  in  a thin,  sharp,  bitter  line,  now  her 
face  clouded,  now  there  were  tears  on 
her  cheeks,  now  she  smiled,  and  now  she 
shivered.  . . . “ Yes,  we’ll  go  back,”  at  last 
she  whispered.  “ Yes,  my  dear  Venii'e. 
my  beloved  Venice,  we’ll  go  back  and 
give  him  his  trial.  He  won’t  like  it: 
he’ll  hate  it.  lie’s  spoiled  for  it,  you 
and  I both  believe,  but  we  sha’n’t  tell 
him  so.  We’ll  keep  very  quiet  and 
very  brave,  and  maybe  one  day  well 
come  back.  But,  oh,  my  dear,  dear  city, 
how  I shall  miss  you!”  Her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  hungrily  on  the  quaint  n»fs 
and  the  blue  sky. 

When  Carroll  came  in,  Helene  gave 
him  Varney’s  letter  without  coinineut. 
She  saw  the  flush  on  his  cheeks  when 
he  came  to  the  words  about  hiinsedt. 
“ Come  here,  Lance,”  she  said,  Ix^r^ide 
me.”  She  slipped  her  hand  in  In'? 
“ There.  Now  listen,  my  dear.  I under- 
stand now,  Lance,  for  the  first  time 
You  were  very  brave  and  very  fcolidi. 
And  I was  not  very  brave  and  much  more 
foolish  than  you.  VTien  I am  well,  wo 
are  going  back  to  Boston,  and  you  are 
going  to  work.  No,  don’t  speak,  don’t 
argue,  don’t  protest.  I won’t  hear  it.  . . • 
Oh,  Lance,  Lance,  as  if  I couldn't  do  so 
little  a thing  for  ,you!  Hush!’’ 
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The  Art  of  Horatio  Walker 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 


The  therae  of  labor,  which  played 
so  large  a role  in  European  art 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
been  little  represented  in  our  own.  Many 
reasons  might  be  suggested.  There  has 
been,  in  the  first  place,  a general  mistrust 
of  any  picture  that  might  seem  to  tell  a 
story.  To  be  suspected  of  an  inclination 
in  that  direction  has  been  a bugaboo  to 
most  of  our  painters  * who  were  of  the 
younger  generation  twenty  years  ago. 
They  had  been  fostered  at  the  breast  of 
art  for  art’s  sake,  and  have  never  quite 
recovered  from  the  thinness  of  their  diet. 
They  have  been  afraid  to  be  themselves, 
much  more  to  take  a sympathetic  interest 
in  their  human  environment.  And  the 
public  has  retaliated  by  taking  little  in- 
terest in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  in  this  coun- 
try (loos  not  so  readily  invite  sympathy. 
In  its  self-organized  form  it  is  intolerant, 
somewhat  a nuisance  to  the  x)eace  of  the 
community;  as  organized  by  capitalists, 
on  vast  ranches,  for  example,  it  is  a huge 
machine;  as  represented  in  the  sporadic 
institution  of  the  hired  man,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow  and  at  no  time  too 
reliable,  it  exhibits  a personality  that  is 
seldom  sympathetic.  Nor  are  battered 
store-clothes,  encased  in  jeans,  suggestive 
of  the  picturesque. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  if  pic- 
turcsqueness  is  the  quality  desired,  that 
the  labor  of  the  gold  fields  and  the  lumber 
camps  supplies  it  in  rich  measure.  True; 
but  still  unsympathetically.  Each  in- 
dividual, if  we  are  to  believe  our  fi(‘tion- 
writers,  is  apt  to  be  an  arsenal  of  pug- 
nacnoiis  individuality.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  jtist  this  individualism  in  the  person 
of  the  American  laborer,  the  fact  that  he 
has  “ too  much  ego  in  his  cosmos,”  which 
has  baffled  the  American  artist.  The  lat- 
ter is  hunting  for  the  type,  but  finds  him- 
self everywhere  confronted  with  th(‘  in- 
dividual. Probably  it  is  because  Horatio 


Walker  has  discovered  a type  that  he  has 
devoted  his  life  to  its  interpretation. 

But  American  though  he  is,  the  type 
has  been  discovered  in  alien  soil.  The 
island  of  Orleans  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  supplies  it.  Here,  within  distant 
sight  of  Quebec,  lives  a remnant  of  the 
French  occupation  that  has  preserved  in- 
tact the  race,  faith,  and  primitive  methods 
of  its  peasant  ancestry.  Walker’s  peasants 
are  the  counterpart  of  Millet’s,  and  like 
the  latter’s  are  a survival  in  direct  suc- 
cession of  the  agriculturists  who  in 
Noah’s  time  scratched  out  of  the  soil  a 
sustenance  more  or  less  penurious. 

Here,  then,  is  presented  the  incentive 
to  an  art  as  serious  as  Millet’s.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  Walker  has  em- 
braced the  opportunity;  in  what  degree 
he  has  approa(;hed  and  deviated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Millet. 

The  clue  to  the  resemblance  and  the 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
Walker  is  no  less  serious  than  Millet,  his 
point  of  view  is  more  exclusively  artistic. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  is  more  detached  from  the  subject  of 
his  study.  Millet  himself  was  of  peasant 
stock,  had  bent  his  back  to  the  plough 
and  hoe,  known  in  his  own  body  the  pinch 
and  rigor  of  toil,  and  in  his  own  son]  the 
loneliness,  barrenness,  and  deadness  of 
the  peasant’s  life.  The  cry  of  the  soil 
was  ever  in  his  brain.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  view  his  subject  apart 
from  itself,  or  to  keep  his  point  of  view 
from  being  poignantly  personal.  It  is 
wrong  to  regard  him  as  a moralist. 
Though  his  pictures  frequently  have  the' 
stern  clang  of  a prophet’s  denunciation, 
they  were  intended  to  be  simply  an  artist’s 
summary  of  what  he  sa%v.  Only  he  saw 
with  his  soul  as  well  as  with  his  eyes. 
That  was  at  once  the  source  of  his  weak- 
ness and  his  strength.  Of  his  weakness, 
because  it  closed  his  eye  to  every  other 
side  of  Hf(»  but  the  sad  one:  of  bis 
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^strength,  because  it  made  him  the  first 
to  express,  and  as  no  other  painter  has 
done  since,  the  idea  inherent  in  labor. 

He  held  it,  by  virtue  of  its  ancient 
lineage,  aristocratic;.  He  saw  it,  because 
of  what  man  is.  a need  of  nature.  He 
knew  it  to  be  beautiful,  because  an  ex- 
pression of  a force  that  existed  before 
the  worlds  were.  It  was  to  him  a living 
symbol  of  the  universal  law  of  nature. 
Men  have  called  it  the  curse  of  Adam, 
and  have  made  it  so;  a Juggernaut  car 
under  which  they  hurl  themselves  and 
their  fellows.  That  is  the  tragedy  all 
the  world  over;  and  Millet  saw  it  and 
felt  it.  That  wdiich  should  be  the  highest 
expression  of  life  has  been  distorted  by 
man  into  an  engine  of  death.  The  single 
solitary  tragedies  spotted  over  the  fields 
of  Barbizon  were  but  tyi>es  of  the  mon- 
strous, myriad-tentacled  tragedy  of  the 
human  misuse  of  labor. 

In  some  such  way  one  may  try  to  grope 
after  Millet’s  conception.  None  more  im- 
mense has  ever  stirred  an  artist.  Even 
that  of  Michelangelo,  as  he  saw  the  mis- 
used greatness  of  Italy’s  opportunities 
(‘onsummating  her  ruin,  pales  before  the 
universal  significance  of  this  one.  Nor 
need  such  a statement  involve  any  com- 
parison of  the  art  of  the  two;  it  is  not 
of  the  product  that  one  is  thinking,  but 
(»f  the  idea  that  compelled  it.  Compelled, 
I repeat ; for  it  was  more  than  an  impulse 
that  moved  these  men,  it  was  a compul- 
sion. And  I suspect  that  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican painter’s  very  lack  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  of  any  conception,  in  fact, 
concerning  the  idea  of  labor,  that  bars 
him  from  the  theme.  He  views  labor 
entirely  in  its  personal  aspect;  the  ideas 
emV)odied  in  it  he  ignores.  Hence  both 
the  triumphs  and  tlie  tragedies  that  the 
subject  presents  in  this  country  escape 
liim.  Yet  it  is  the  oiie  of  all  others 
through  which  he  could  most  readily  and 
powerfully  appeal  to  his  countrymen. 

Though  Walker’s  models  are  the  same 
as  Millet’s,  he  does  not  invest  them  with 
anything  approaching  the  same  tragic 
significance.  Yet,  embodied  in  his  ap- 
parently objective  reiulering  of  this  peas- 
ant community  is  an  idea.  One  cannot 
study  his  pictures  without  being  con- 
scious that  th(\v  involve  an  epic  of  labor; 
that  heneath  this  record  of  the  progress 
of  the  seasons,  and  of  the  daily  going  forth 


to  labor  until  the  evening,  there  is  an 
expression  of  the  ceaseless  routine  of 
natural  law.  That  which  to  the  ordinary 
summer  visitor  seems  monotony  and  al- 
most negation  of  living — that  each  year 
Jacques  or  Pierre,  unless  death  has 
claimed  him  in  the  interval  or  rheuma- 
tism has  laid  him  low,  will  be  found  in 
the  same  fields  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work — has  for  Walker  an  element  of 
grandeur  and  comfort.  It  is  a symbol  of 
stability  in  a world  of  perpetual  flux; 
of  natural  order  contrasted  with  dis- 
ordered strenuousness  elsew^here. 

I do  not  say  that  he  started  out  with 
any  such  idea,  or  deliberately  went  in 
search  of  it.  Everything  in  his  work  pn)- 
claims  the  opposite.  It  is  so  essentially 
a painter’s,  inspired  by  what  is  visible  to 
the  eye.  But  the  ocular  impressions  have 
wrought  upon  his  imagination,  and  in 
the  process  of  thought  the  idea  has  been 
precipitated.  And  unquestionably  it  i? 
the  fact  of  this  idea  penetrating  every- 
thing he  does,  often  perhaps  unconscious- 
ly to  himself,  always  as  unobtrusivelv 
as  the  operations  of  nature,  that  givc^ 
his  work  the  elements  of  bigness  and 
of  a sincerity  universally  significant— an 
epic  quality. 

The  Homeric  flavor  that  all  thoughtful 
students  discover  in  Walker’s  pictures  is 
not  of  the  Iliad  kind.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  a pitiless  destiny  in  clash  with 
mortals,  of  prodigious  exploits  or  pro- 
found emotions.  On  the  contrary\  all  is 
equable  and  genial  like  the  Odyssey.  It 
is  the  expression  of  a big  heart,  full 
unsentimental  sympathy,  and  of  a mind 
that  comprehends  the  objects  of  its  study 
in  their  large  relation  to  universal  truth. 
Hence  everything  in  his  pictures,  not  the 
figures  only,  has  the  significance  of  a 
type.  We  are  abroad  in  fields,  wider  than 
the  island  meadow's  and  plough-land', 
w'herein  each  stretch  of  rich  soil  or  bit 
of  broken  rock-land,  each  stunted  growth 
of  bravely  spreading  tree,  loses  its  l«x‘al 
particularity  and  partakes  of  a syrahd. 
We  come  upon  a solitary  digger,  a coupk 
tending  the  plough  or  hauling  it'C,  a lonely 
watcher  by  the  aide  of  her  flock,  a group 
washing  sheep,  or  a man  feeding  his  pi?^- 
No  one  heeds  our  presence;  all  vSeem  uu- 
conscious  even  of  their  own  personalities; 
only  the  work  in  hand  occupies  them. 
Silently  and  unobtrusively  they  work  like 
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IN  the  good  old  days  when  religion  was 
not  so  largely  a matter  of  conduct 
as  it  is  thought  now,  but  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a contract  with  the 
Creator,  it  was  the  custom  to  reckon  up 
one’s  blessings  from  time  to  time,  and  see 
how  the  balance  stood.  If  you  had,  for 
instance,  had  your  health  for  a long  pe- 
riod, or  had  been  very  successful  in  busi- 
ness, or  had  harvested  uncommonly  heavy 
crops,  or  had  an  extraordinarily  good 
apple  year,  or  had  escaped  the  malice  of 
a freshet  or  a fire,  or  had  worsted  an 
enemy  in  a lawsuit,  or  had  in  any  other 
wise  come  out  on  top  in  your  affairs  or 
experiences,  it  was  proof  not  only  that 
you  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
agreement,  but  that  the  divine  party  of 
the  second  part  had  not  forgotten  them. 
Of  course,  you  did  not  put  it  so  crudely 
in  acknowledging  the  facts,  and  if  you 
had  more  truly  imagined  God  than  most 
men  had  then,  or  have  yet  imagined  Him, 
you  did  not  enumerate  the  misfortunes 
of  your  neighbors  as  your  blessings  in 
disguise.  You  did  not  thank  your  Maker 
that  while  A had  been  laid  up  all  winter 
with  rheumatism  you  had  escaped  with- 
out a twinge;  that  while  B had  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  dry-goods  line  you  had  done 
so  well  in  your  grocery;  that  while  C had 
cut  no  hay  worth  mentioning  your  mow 
was  filled  to  bursting;  that  while  D’s  want 
of  foresight  in  dealing  with  caterpillars’ 
nests  the  year  before  had  left  him  with- 
out a pint  of  cider,  your  barrels  over- 
flowed. You  did  not  intimate  in  your 
prayer  or  praise  that  the  burning  of  E’s 
house  without  a cent  of  insurance,  while 
a high  wind  blew  the  flames  away  from 
yours,  looked  almost  providential;  or  that 
the  jury  which  found  for  you  against  F 
had  seemed  to  follow  a direct  leading 
from  on  high.  Yet,  probably  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart  some  such  shabby  con- 
victions were  lurking,  and  if  your  thanks- 
giving refused  them  utterance,  it  was 
because  you  did  not  feel  it  quite  seemly 
to  mention  them,  and  not  because  you  did 
VoL.  CIVII.-Ho.  701— 119 
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not  harbor  them.  Or  did  very  good  people 
sometimes  allow  something  like  them  to 
get  into  words?  Was  not  it  thought  well 
to  fortify  one’s  faith  by  contrasting  one’s 
own  go^  luck  with  the  bad  luck  of 
others  ? Or  at  the  least,  was  not  it,  or  is 
not  it  still  considered  right  to  look  about 
one  in  moments  of  rebellion  or  affliction, 
and  see  if  one  is  not  as  well  off  as 
other  pec^le  ? 

We  have  thought  of  this,  in  no  mocking 
spirit,  let  us  hope,  during  the  weeks  and 
months  of  the  present  civic  turmoil  about 
to  end  by  self-limitation,  and  wondered 
if  we  might  not  draw  solace  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  probably  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  a Presidential  election. 
It  is  true  that,  short  of  a revolution,  noth- 
ing else  seems  so  to  stir  the  political 
deeps  and  shallows,  and  roil  even  the  clear 
waters  of  morality  and  literature.  Dur- 
ing the  time  from  the  nominations  to  the 
election,  business  holds  its  breath,  or 
fetches  it  in  irregular  gasps  of  impatience 
for  the  day  when  the  usual  financial  win- 
ning and  losing  can  begin  again.  Wall 
Street  is  so  dull  that  grass  would  grow  in 
it  if  it  were  not  for  the  unwholesome 
gases  exhaling  from  the  brokers’  offices. 
Art  languishes  by  the  seashore,  or  on 
the  mountainside,  or  seeks  to  renew  itself 
in  the  kindred  activities  of  flirtation. 
Fiction  finds  itself  turned  from  the  flow- 
ery paths  of  romance  to  the  sordid  ways 
of  campaign  invention.  Science  seeks  in 
vain  to  pierce  beyond  the  misleading 
lights  of  the  rockets  sent  up  from  mass- 
meetings  to  the  perusal  of  the  starry 
heavens.  Religion  itself  lingers  abroad 
in  the  ministers  who  realize  that  the  hot 
weather  dispersing  and  distracting  their 
congregations  will  not  abate  this  year 
before  November,  and  it  will  be  quite 
useless  to  open  the  churches.  All  the 
finer  and  gentler  interests  suffer  inter- 
ruption and  suspense,  and  the  question 
whom  you  shall  vote  for  supersedes  that 
of  immortality. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  have  an  elective  Chief 
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Magistrate,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  have 
from  time  to  time  Presidential  elections. 
There  are  publicists  who  maintain  that 
we  should  not  have  these  oftener  than  once 
in  eight  years ; dreamers  have  dreamt 
that  the  President  should  be  chosen  for 
life,  and  done  with  it;  but  we  do  not 
think  we  have  a miscreant  among  us  who 
imagines,  after  he  has  been  so  long  as 
three  weeks  home  from  Europe,  that  an 
hereditary  monarchy  would  be  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  have  weak- 
hearted  people  enough,  but  not  reaUy  one 
false-hearted  American  among  those  who 
remain  with  us.  As  soon  as  any  of  us 
feel  ourselves  turning  untrue  to  the  re- 
public, we  go  abroad  and  become  natural- 
ized in  some  of  the  monarchical  countries 
where  in  a few  generations  we  may  hope 
to  become  dukes,  or  at  least  knights. 

But  even  in  that  happy,  though  some- 
what remote  event,  can  we  hox)e  to  be 
rid  of  the  unwholesome  excitement  of  a 
general  election?  A Presidential  election 
we  can  indeed  escape;  but  in  England 
itself,  to  which  our  recreants  prefer  to 
transfer  their  allegiance,  they  have  Par- 
liamentary elections  which  are  quite  as 
tempestuous,  and  which  with  the  votes 
for  women,  now  sure  to  come,  will  be 
still  more  violent.  A single  by-election, 
in  certain  cases,  will  convulse  the  papers 
and  the  clubs,  and  a general  Parlia- 
mentary election  may  burst  upon  the  land 
from  a clear  sky  with  a cyclonic  unexpect- 
edness unknown  to  our  polity;  for  any 
defeat  of  a ministerial  measure  may  force 
the  ministry  to  go  to  the  country;  and 
then  something  far  worse  than  a Presi- 
dential election  will  ensue,  partly  from 
the  intensity  of  the  Englishman’s  polit- 
ical convictions,  and  partly  from  his 
inability  to  see  any  overturn  of  public 
affairs  as  a joke. 

Australia  is  too  far  off  for  a practical 
sanctuary,  if  it  were  not  liable  to  like 
eventualities,  and  Canada  itself  seethes 
with  excitement,  when  a new  Parliament 
is  to  be  chosen,  on  the  English  terms.  The 
Ijermanence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  al- 
though it  may  be  purchased  at  the  high 
cost  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  does  not 
avail  anywhere  to  secure  peace  and  quiet 
while  the  legislature  is  subject  to  jwpular 
choice;  and  China  seems  now  to  be  the 
only  country  immune  from  the  parlia- 
mentary microbe.  In  Russia,  once  the  tran- 


quil seat  of  absolute  power,  where  the  will 
of  the  Czar  was  sole  and  supreme,  Dumas 
come  and  Dumas  go  in  bewildering  suc- 
cession, with  the  noise  of  more  than  an 
army  with  banners.  In  Persia  the  ship 
of  state,  under  the  constitution  bestowed 
by  the  generous  Shah,  is  navigated  with 
a series  of  explosions  as  violent  as  those 
of  an  unmuffled  motor-boat;  and  now  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  a party  of  Young 
Turkey,  bursting  from  the  cold  storage  in 
which  it  has  been  immemorially  kept,  has 
forced  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  gift  of  parliamentary  government 
with  all  the  incidental  tumult  of  elections. 
The  party  of  Youngest  Turkey  may  be 
even  now  tying  firecrackers  to  the  tails 
of  all  the  homeless  dogs  of  Constantinople 
preparatory  to  loosing  them  upon  the 
rival  mass-meetings. 

One  hears,  it  is  true,  very  little  or  no 
clatter  from  the  elections  of  the  Cortes 
in  Spain ; but  what  noise  ever  comes 
from  Spain  but  the  detonation  of  an  oc- 
casional* anarchist  bomb  at  Barcelona? 
We  do  not  get  much  reclame  from  the 
French  elections,  but  if  you  happen  to  be 
in  Paris  during  a parliamentary  canvass 
you  see,  if  you  do  not  hear,  explosive  and 
abusive  placards  on  all  the  dead  walls, 
and  no  doubt  business  is  as  mischievously 
affected  as  with  us  in  a Presidential  year. 
The  head  of  the  state,  indeed,  is  chosen 
by  the  legislature,  and  that  saves  months 
of  popular  uproar;  besides,  he  is  chosen 
only  once  in  seven  years.  In  Switzerland 
he  is  chosen  once  in  two  years  by  the 
same  method,  but  so  very,  very  quietly 
that  no  well-informed  citizen  knows  who 
he  is,  at  least  while  he  is  in  office.  In 
Germany,  the  instinct  of  order  which  is 
implanted  with  the  bayonet  in  every  Ger- 
man breast,  will  account  for  the  serenity 
with  which  the  Reichstag  elections  ap- 
parently pass  off;  but  no  one  who  has 
heard  a German  argument  on  any  slight- 
est matter  of  controversy  can  doubt  that 
there  is  a vast  deal  of  tumultuous  think- 
ing and  feeling  at  these  times  throughout 
the  empire.  The  very  silence  to  which 
the  emotions  are  reduced  must  be  detri- 
mental to  business,  not  only  then  but  long 
afterwards,  whereas,  we  Americans,  who 
have  had  it  all  out  during  the  campaign, 
go  vigorously  to  work  as  soon  as  the  re- 
turns are  in,  whatever  the  returns  are. 

In  fact,  wherever  we  look  about  us  we 
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may  see  blessings  for  ourselves  in  the 
forms  of  others^  hardships,  and  though 
it  will  not  be  handsome  to  offer  praise  for 
these  on  the  Thanksgiving  day  which  so 
miraculously  follows  election  day  in  our 
year,  still  we  cannot  help  taking  some 
comfort  from  them.  At  the  same  time, 
if  misery  loves  company,  our  hearts  must 
be  softened  in  the  fellow-feeling  that 
makes  us  wondrous  kind.  We  are  in  the 
same  boat,  though  we  may  sometimes  wish 
to  know  what  we  are  doing  in  it.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  remain  in  it,  glad  of  such 
seaworthiness  as  it  has,  until  political 
science  shall  contrive  some  civic  shape 
of  Christian  brotherhood  in  which  we  can 
ride  the  air.  Tile  time  may  come  when 
our  kindly  world  ” shall  be  so  wrapped 
in  universal  law”  that  we  shall  feel  no 
need  of  changing  Presidents  or  parlia- 
ments, but  shall  dream  on  in  a permanent 
industrial  and  social  solidarity.  But  any 
one  who  has  been  back  from  Europe  even 
a fortnight  must  perceive  that  the  Amer- 
ican part  of  the  boat’s  crew  could  gain 
nothing  by  jumping  overboard  from  any 
leak  of  the  present  into  that  welter  of 
the  past  which  sometimes  seems  to  swim 
so  invitingly  round  one  over  there.  If 
ever  one  asked  one’s  self,  ^^Why  have 
elections  every  four  years  when  in  One 
generation  nature  will  supply  you  with 
a chief  of  the  state  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  if  the  prince  lives  so  long?”  one 
is  enlightened  by  the  clear  American  sun 
to  answer  one’s  self,  " Because  you  cannot 
have  kings  without  lords,  or  lords  with- 
out commons,  and  these  differences  are 
worse  than  the  worst  that  a measureless 
equality  can  do  to  itself  in  the  most 
corrupt  elections  and  administrations. 
Very  likely  if  a party  adverse  to  the  pres- 
ent now  comes  into  power,  the  old  pesti- 
lential rotation  in  office  will  rage  in  some 
form  or  measure,  but  this  will  not  be 
comparable  to  the  degrading  and  insulting 
persistence  in  power  of  a class  because 
it  is  a class,  and  not  because  it  is  a party.” 
If  doubt  again  urges  that  there  is  at  least 
one  sovereigm  in  Europe  now  trying 
monarchy  without  an  aristocracy,  you 
answer  again  that  the  experiment  in  Nor- 
way is  new,  and  has  yet  to  prove  suc- 
cessful in  the  long  run.  If  we  wish  to 
see  how  it  will  work  on  our  own  scale, 
we  can,  without  going  in  for  a royal  fam- 
ily, exactly,  have  the  effect  of  hereditary 


monarchy  by  re-electing  some  favorite 
President  indefinitely. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution — 
an  instrument  of  really  admirable  flexibil- 
ity, though  apparently  so  unyielding — 
which  forbids  this.  Probably  after  a few 
re-elections  there  would  not  be  so  much 
injury  to  business  interests  from  the  re- 
peated choice  of  the  same  incumbent;  the 
opposition  might  cease  to  nominate  can- 
didates ; but  this  is  not  certain.  We  sup- 
pose that  in  Mexico,  where  Senor  Diaz 
has  been  President  longer  than  any 
prince  has  reigned  in  Europe,  except  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  good  King 
of  Belgium  and  Congo,  there  must  be 
an  Anti-Diaz  party  which  goes  through 
the  motions  of  being  defeated  at  the  polls, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  popular  belief  that 
Mexico  is  a republic.  Something  like 
this  might  happen  with  us.  Otherwise 
we  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  having 
Presidential  elections  more  or  less  ob- 
streperous, as  we  have  always  had  them. 
At  the  worst,  they  form  for  the  wonted 
activities  of  life  a sort  of  Sabbatical  year, 
and  probably  we  get  a great  deal  more 
pleasure  and  profit  out  of  them  than  we 
allow.  It  is  agreeable  and  it  is  advisable 
in  a commonwealth  for  the  body  politic 
to  give  itself  to  a season  of  athletics 
which  must  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
fat  and  the  degeneration  of  the  civic  tis- 
sues, by  causing  the  blood  to  circulate 
more  rapidly  through  the  veins.  For  a 
time  we  may  wholesomely  abandon  our- 
selves to  the  delights  of*  a make-believe, 
a dream  of  faery,  in  which  half  of  us 
pretend  that  the  other  half  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  courts,  the  deification 
of  the  trusts,  the  ax)otheosi8  of  the 
unions,  the  robbery  of  the  rich,  the  en- 
slavement of  the  poor,  the  subversion  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public by  wicked  and  wanton  wars.  Of 
course  we  all  know  better,  but  in  the 
mean  time  it  is  like  a play  in  the  theatre, 
a melodrama  that  lasts  three  months. 

There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a good 
deal  that  is  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory 
in  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  al- 
ways, no  matter  what  the  event,  there  is 
a sore  disappointment  with  the  god  that 
comes  out  of  it.  The  defeated  like  to 
contend  that  they  were  defeated  by  a 
minority,  but  when  it  is  unquestionably 
shown  that  it  is  the  majority  which  has 
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triumphed,  grave  doubts  arise  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  majorities.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  mifjority  has  won  a proof  that  the 
majority  is  always,  or  ever,  right?  What 
will  become  of  the  country  if  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  wrong?  We  think  we  can 
point  to  a ray  of  consolation  in  the  expe- 
rience of  a friend  who  shall  be  nameless. 
This  friend  was  of  a party  which  had  been 
in  power  time  out  of  mind.  It  had  chosen 
President  after  President  until  it  seemed 
as  if  it  could  never  fail  to  choose  the 
President;  if  it  did,  the  effect  would  be 
like  that  of  the  earth  turning  back  on 
its  axis  and  going  in  for  night  instead 
of  day,  some  morning.  During  the  can- 
vass there  were  many  signs  that  gave 
the  other  party  hopes,  but  our  friend  knew 
them  to  be  false  hopes,  mockeries,  il- 
lusions. All  the  better  if  they  lured 
that  party  to  final  destruction,  and  put 
an  end  to  its  vain  opposition.  But  when 
the  election  came  it  appeared  that  the 
other  party  had  won.  At  first  our  friend 
would  not,  could  not,  believe  it.  He 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  waiting 
for  the  official  count,  and  when  this 
sided  against  him  he  had  a sleepless  night. 
He  felt  ashamed  for  his  country,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  such  a country  was 
not  worth  saving  he  tasted  a bitter  joy 
in  its  perdition.  Towards  morning  a 
light  dawned  upon  him,  a reason  for 
things  appeared  from  the  chaos.  It  was 
not  an  enemy  who  had  done  this;  it  was 
his  greatest  friend,  the  best  friend  of 
mankind ; it  was  the  American  i)eople. 

Something  like  the  hoi>e  that  then 
soothed  his  breast  and  lulled  him  to  the 
sweetest  morning  nap  he  ever  knew,  will 
remain  the  consolation  of  whichever  party 
is  beaten  in  the  conflict  now  raging  round 
us  with  drums  and  trumpets,  and  smoke- 
less, though  not  noiseless,  powder.  The 
victor  in  any  case  cannot  fail  of  being 
the  American  people,  level  of  head,  hon- 
est of  heart,  just  of  will.  This  candidate, 
or  that  candidate,  may  go  down ; the  worse 
candidate,  or  the  better  candidate,  may  be 


exalted ; but  so  long  as  the  people  remain 
true  to  themselves,  no  harm  is  done.  It 
is  they  who  succeed  whichever  minority 
of  them  fails.  Or,  if  an  error  of  a really 
deplorable  nature  is  committed,  it  is  not 
for  all  time;  it  is  not  for  the  lifetime  of 
some  miscreant.  In  another  four  years  we 
shall  have  another  Presidential  election. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  certainly  be- 
having much  better,  much  more  like  civ- 
ilized people  than  we  used  to  behave  in 
these  periods  of  national  convulsion.  The 
spectacle  which  we  present  to  the  world 
is  by  no  means  so  epileptical  as  it  once 
was.  There  is  much  less  foaming  at  tlie 
mouth,  much  less  cursing  and  swearing 
than  there  used  to  be,  say  at  the  time  of 
Washington’s  second  election,  or  Lin- 
coln’s. We  cannot  believe  that  either  of 
the  gentlemen  now  competing  for  the 
Presidency  is  Monester  or  truer  than  those 
patriots,  but  we  must  see  that  they  are 
not  popularly  found  worthy  of  so  much 
reproach  or  obloquy.  They  are  certain- 
ly being  a good  deal  caricatured,  but 
even  the  caricaturists  do  not  despise  or 
abhor  them  in  the  old  way.  We  certainly 
expect  to  be  ruined  if  the  wrong  man  is 
chosen,  but  we  are  not  very  ready  to  lay 
our  hands  on  our  hearts  and  declare  from 
our  conscience  that  we  think  the  wrong 
man  is  a fiend  in  human  shape. 

This  is  a great  advance,  and  many  coun- 
tries in  which  the  chief  magistrates,  like 
the  poets,  are  bom,  not  made,  might  take 
example  from  us,  in  their  parliamentary 
elections.  The  other  eye,  which  we  wink 
in  private,  has  not  been  publicly  strained 
to  a bloodshot  redness  by  the  vehemence 
of  our  political  passions.  There  seems 
every  promise  of  a i)eaceful,  even  a loving, 
acquiescence  in  the  ruin  which  one  half 
of  us  know  is  awaiting  us  if  the  other 
half  wins.  No  doubt  the  other  half  will 
be  consoled  if  our  half  triumphs  to  the 
destruction,  the  figurative  destruction,  of 
our  country;  and  again  we  note  that 
being  defeated  is  not  like  being  dead, 
is  not  for  a long  time. 
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tiquity  to  modernity  in  the  psychical 
sensibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
revolution  effected  was  rapid — ^precisely 
simultaneous  with  the  almost  sudden 
breaking  up  of  isolation  through  facility 
and  celerity  of  intercommunication  by 
steam  and  electricity,  so  that  the  first 
message  transmitted  by  the  transatlantic 
cable  marked  a moment  of  greater  psy- 
chological significance  than  any  other  in 
human  history  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Some  time  ago  in  these  pages  we  pointed 
out  this  epoch  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  modern  psychical  history  not  less  crit- 
ically than  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes 
in  the  fifteenth  century  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  modern  political  history,  and  just 
at  that  point  we  located  the  birth  of  art 
and  literature  into  their  real  modernity. 

Then  it  was  that  a remarkable  change 
began  to  be  evident  in  the  attitude  of 
the  audience  addressed  by  a popular 
magazine  toward  newly  discovered  scien- 
tific truths.  From  docile  acceptance  of 
knowledge,  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  its  accordance  with  established 
views,  the  progress  was  swift  to  a positive 
craving  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  which 
has  grown  into  a high  intellectual  curi- 
osity that  waits  for  new  satisfactions  with 
greater  avidity  than  for  the  most  exciting 
developments  in  a serial  romance.  In 
recent  years  this  appetite  has  become 
exceedingly  keen  by  the  marvels  it  has 
fed  on  since  the  discovery  of  the  Roentgen 
rays.  As  we  are  writing  this,  every  in- 
telligent English-speaking  reader  is  await- 
ing the  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Association  from  day  to  day  with 
as  vivid  expectation  as  he  would  news 
from  a critical  military  campaign.  The 
report  just  received  of  Professor  Joly’s 
paper,  advancing  a new  theory  which  over- 
turns all  hitherto  accepted  views  of  our 
planet  as  a once  incandescent  globe  that 
has  been  gradually  cooling  during  many 
millions  of  years,  has  piqued  the  general 
curiosity  as  to  possible  disclosures  to 
come  of  a like  revolutionary  character. 
If  geology  is  subject  to  a so  violent 
revision,  why  not  astronomy  ? And  indeed 
it  is  to  just  such  a revision  of  astronomy, 
as  the  result  of  Professor  Chamberlain’s 
new  planetesimal  theory,  that  an  article 
to  be  contributed  to  an  early  number  of 
this  Magazine  by  Professor  Duncan  will 
call  the  attention  of  its  readers. 


Magazine  articles  like  those  which  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  has  contributed  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  those  we  have  had 
from  Thomson,  Ramsay,  Rutherford,  and 
others,  disclosing  the  successive  stages  in 
the  investigation  of  radiant  phenomena, 
have  not  solicitously  invited  readers,  have 
not  had  to  be  made  interesting  to  them 
with  all  the  arts  at  the  writer’s  comnumd, 
including  that  of  tempting  pictorial  il- 
lustration, as  was  the  case  with  the  ar- 
ticles popularizing  science  fifty  years  ago 
— they  have  simply,  met  the  eager  demand 
of  our  readers,  and  it  is  a demand  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  dilatory  response, 
years  after  the  exciting  event.  The 
modernity  of  this  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  readers  since  1870  is  distinctly 
emphasized  by  the  utter  lack  of  solicitude 
as  to  even  the  most  radical  changes  of 
view  precipitated  by  scientific  disclosures 
— a solicitude  as  small  as  that  entertained 
by  the  investigators  themselves  when  their 
old  hypotheses,  held  but  not  idolatrously 
cherished,  topple  and  fall.  It  is  reason- 
ably assumed  that  the  creative  intelli- 
gence operative  in  the  universe  is  best 
comprehended  by  a true  knowledge  of 
its  operation. 

Psychical  apprehension  reaches  its  su- 
preme height  in  this  quest  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  prompted  by  a wholly  dis- 
interested enthusiasm,  and  so  engaging 
the  mind  of  a whole  iieople  that  leader- 
ship in  the  quest  is  not,  as  formerly,  re- 
mote from  the  general  intelligence,  but 
has  its  near  comradeship  and  a sense  of 
universal  participation  in  the  truth  rather 
than  of  the  mere  imparting  of  it  to  a 
select  few,  subject  to  the  deprecations  of 
the  mass  and  even  of  those  in  authority. 
News  from  the  battle-field,  the  forum, 
and  the  market  appeal  to  passion  and  the 
desire  for  gain,  but  the  new  knowledge 
of  man  and  of  nature  comes  to  us  with 
as  pure  a fiame  as  if  it  had  the  cosmic 
detachment  of  the  sunshine  from  all 
earthly  blemish. 

It  is  true  that  our  store  of  practical 
knowledge  has  been  increased,  in  most  im- 
portant respects,  as  shown  in  all  the  great 
inventions  of  our  age,  by  scientific  dis- 
coveries. But,  as  Professor  Hibben  so 
well  puts  the  matter  in  a recent  North 
A merican  Review  article : If  man  in- 
terrogates Nature  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  those  secrets  which  shall  min- 
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ister  directly  to  his  needs  and  comfort, 
he  fails  to  attain  his  end,  or  he  attains 
it  in  a mea^  way;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  to  Nature  with  a desire 
to  know  her  secrets  for  their  own  sake, 
the  revelation  often  brings  with  it  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  which,  in  turn,  ad- 
mits of  untold  applications  as  regards  the 
practical  conveniences.”  Professor  Dun- 
can’s article  in  the  present  number  of 
this  Magazine  is,  in  every  one  of  the  new 
inventions  he  adduces,  a triumphant  il- 
lustration of  the  ix)sition  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Hibben.  If  Nature  plays  hide- 
and-seek  with  us,  it  is  a purely  psychical 
game.  Only  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God. 

It  is  as  true  of  life  as  of  Nature  that 
one  must,  for  such  interpretation  of  its 
truths  as  shall  subserve  its  uses  and 
values,  first  seek  that  interpretation 
through  a knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart  and  spirit,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  wrest  these  secrets  for  their 
accommodation  to  preconceived  ends,  be 
the  ground  of  that  preconception  what  it 
may.  Even  the  really  necessary  social 
conventions  rest  ultimately  upon  prin- 
ciples which  determine  rules  of  conduct, 
and  it  is  the  principle  we  seek  if  we  would 
have  a purely  psychical  interpretation 
for  the  purposes  of  imaginative  fiction, 
of  any  other  art,  or  of  the  higher  life 
itself.  Life  plays  the  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  us,  as  Nature  does,  yielding  the 
true  vision  only  to  those  who  seek  it  for 
truth’s  sake,  yielding  also  a beatitude 
along  with  the  truth. 

The  present  number  of  this  Magazine 
contains  no  instalment  of  a serial  novel, 
but  no  less  space  is  given  to  fiction,  in 
complete  short  stories.  To  a considerable 
proportion  of  our  readers  the  continued 
substitution  of  short  stories  for  serials 
would  be  agreeable,  since  there  are  many 
who  wait  until  a novel  is  published  in 
book  form,  when  they  can  take  it  up  at 
leisure  and  peruse  it  without  any  forced 
interruption.  While  we  would  make  that 
substitution  rather  than  undertake  a 
serial  that  lacks  distinction,  we  agree 
with  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  in 
the  magazine  a good  novel  continued 
from  month  to  month,  and  who  even 
enjoy  the  suspense  created  by  the  interval. 
We  might  say  that  the  interval  itself  is 


appreciated  by  many,  not  as  involving 
dramatic  suspense,  but  because  it  ren- 
ders the  course  of  the  novel  more  natu- 
ral. As  a correspondent  has  expressed 
it:  “I  like  a serial  story  because  I be- 
come acquainted  with  the  characters  and 
their  vicissitudes  just  as  I do  with  people 
and  their  experiences  in  actual  life, 
where  the  disclosures  are  made  from  time 
to  time  and  not  in  immediate  succession. 

The  interruptions  of  the  serial  novel 
make  it  seem  more  real.” 

A novel  of  the  finest  quality  does 
not  always  provoke  a breathless  ex- 
I)ectation,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
main  or  indispensable  condition  for  se- 
rial use.  It  is  rather  the  tine  quality 
itself  that  constitutes  the  justification, 
though  the  masterly  portraiture  of  char- 
acter and  the  power  to  create  interesting 
situations  are  also  essential.  In  this 
Magazine  there  has  been  a long  line  of 
really  royal  succession  in  its  serial  fic- 
tion which  has  given  not  merely  grati- 
fication but  distinction  to  serialization 
itself;  and  this  feature  of  excellence,  so 
well  maintained,  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  kept  alive  the  appetite  of 
readers  for  this  form  of  publication. 

We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  announce 
the  beginning  of  a new  novel  in  our  next 
number — a story  of  unusual  power  and 
interest.  It  is  the  story  of  a very  faultful, 
charming,  and  really  womanly  heroine, 
beset  by  circumstance,  the  fateful  net  of 
which  closes  about  her  in  the  opening 
chapter — and  from  that  moment  her  strug- 
gle with  fate  enchains  the  reader’s  sym- 
pathetic interest.  The  abrupt  transition 
from  Parisian  play  and  intrigue  to  a 
Knickerbocker  social  atmosphere  in  New 
York  and  the  encounter  of  the  French 
with  the  American  temperament  in  the 
crises  of  the  drama  furnish  material  for 
a novel  and  striking  study,  also  elements 
of  humor  which  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
story.  The  development  of  this  novel  goes 
on  entirely  in  America,  though  the  un- 
seen but  ever-haunting  elements  under- 
lying its  drama  belong  to  the  foregone 
French  environment;  and  it  is  wholly 
j)sychical  in  its  motive  and  procedure 
and  in  its  impressions  upon  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  reader,  while  at  the  same  time 
objectively  effective  in  scenic  projection 
and  in  portraiture  of  character.  The 
writer’s  style  has  jwsitive  charm  and 
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distinction.  The  novel  bears  that  dis- 
tinct stamp  of  modernity  which  we  must 
insist  upon  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion in  our  selection  of  fiction  for  se- 
rial publication. 

Knowledge  of  authorship  has  come  to 
be  considered,  almoart  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  reader's  privilege.  Anonymity 
is  contrary  both  to  our  custom  and  our 
inclination,  but  in  this  case  we  beg  our 
readers  to  believe  that  it  has  a reasonable 
justification,  and  is  not  assumed  in  order 
to  give  the  story  an  adventitious  claim 
to.  their  interest  by  provoking  their  curi- 
osity. They  can  easily  conceive  that  a new 
author  might  wish  to  protect  his  or  her 
noviciacy  and  to  secure  judgment  on  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  work  by  withhold- 
ing a name  as  yet  insignificant,  or  that 
an  old  author — as  in  the  case  of  Bulwer 
when  he  began  in  Blaclcwood*s  Magazine 
his  Caxton  series  of  novels — ^having  won 
distinction  in  one  line  of  imaginative 
work,  should  desire  to  shield  work  of  a 
quite  different  order  from  inevitable  and 
confusing  comparisons. 

The  absence  of  serial  fiction  from  the 
present  number  will,  and  we  are  pleased 
that  it  should,  fix  closer  and  more  crit- 
ical attention  upon  the  short  stories,  of 
which  more  are  given  to  our  readers  from 
month  to  month  than  to  those  of  any 
other  illustrated  magazine.  This  is  ac- 
complished without  diminution  of 

the  space  given  to  other  matter,  because 
we  confine  ourselves  to  a single  serial 
story;  and  this  other  matter  is  of  higher 
importance  and  more  in  accord  with  what 
we  deem  the  wisest  principle  of  selection, 
because  we  resolutely  avoid  those  timely 
topics  which  properly  belong  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper,  and  are  there  more 
promptly  and  effectively  treated,  because 
we  never  attempt  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions " or  causes,"  and  because  we  rele- 
gate subjects  of  special  and  limited  in- 
terest to  special  periodicals. 

By  the  exchision  of  specialties  the 
scope  of  the  Magazine  has  been  broadened 
so  as  to  include  every  subject  of  large 
human  interest,  and  its  contemporaneity 
has  been  intensified  by  the  repudiation  of 
acutely  journalistic  features.  We  have 
already  drawn  attention  to  its  valuable 
scientific  contributions.  Those  of  travel 
and  exploration  have  been  equally  im- 
portant, while  art.  literature,  language. 


history,  and  sociology  always  have  an 
eminent  and  adequate  interpretation  in 
its  pages.  Nothing  in  any  of  th^  fields 
is  formally  or  technically  presented  or 
with  any  ulterior  purpose  beyond  the  dis- 
closure of  truth  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
the  purely  human  interest  involved. 

Romance  is  not  excluded  because  truth 
is  served  in  the  new  knowledge — indeed, 
precisely  there  it  most  surely  lies;  and 
even  the  especially  romantic  element 
which  lies  concealed  in  recondite  annals 
of  human  affairs  is  sought  after  and 
brought  to  light,  as  in  Mr.  Robert 
Shackleton's  stories  of  great  battles — of 
which  there  are  more  to  come  — taken 
from  the  lips  of  surviving  participants. 
As  strange  and  true  as  these  will  be  the 
stories  to  be  published  during  the  com- 
ing year,  unearthed  from  records  of  the 
Secret  Service  Department  of  our  army 
during  the  Civil  War.  Chronicles  of  indi- 
vidual heroism  in  the  careers  of  men  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  others  will  be 
contributed  by  Norman  Duncan,  who  first 
publicly  disclosed  the  similar  record  of 
Doctor  Grenfell's  Labrador  Mission. 

Truth  is  said  to  be  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, but  truth  and  modern  fiction  are 
so  inseparably  allied  that  we  look  to  the 
chronicler  of  affairs  and  to  the  essayist 
for  the  interest  of  the  best  kind  of  a 
story,  and  to  the  writer  of  fiction  for  the 
very  heart  of  life's  truth  and  for  the  most 
vivid  world  pictures.  This  brings  us 
back  to  what  we  were  saying  of  our  short 
stories,  the  best  of  which  as  examples  of 
realistic  fiction  are  far  in  advance  of 
any  but  the  very  best  of  contemporary 
novels.  Referring  to  those  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Magazine,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  any  descriptive  com- 
ment on  them ; but  we  invite  the  discrim- 
inating reader's  attention  to  the  scope 
they  cover  and  to  their  varied  appeal 
and  charm.  We  do  not  care  that  he 
should  consider  whether  they  belong  to 
a “ new  literature,"  though  if  he  should 
compare  them  with  such  as  were  publishetl 
even  as  recently  as  twenty  years  ago,  he 
will  see  that  they  belong  to  a far  different 
world  and  appeal  to  a higher  order  of 
interest.  Not  one  of  them  is  sensational, 
though  each  creates  excitement.  Even 
the  most  dramatically  impressive  of  them 
all.  “Dust  and  the  Serpent,"  is  a psy- 
chical study  of  profound  interest. 
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Suddenly  the  country  was  thrown  into 
a state  of"  excitemeut  by  the  news  that  the 
nominee  had  suddenly  lost  his  voice  while 
speaking  from  the  rear  of  a train  at  Ander- 
son, Indiana.  The  strange  part  of  it  was 
that  he  insisted  that  he  had  not  lost  his 
voice,  and,  stranger  still,  was  reported  as 
being  able  to  speak  with  perfect  ease  and 
fluency  when  he  w’ent  back  into  his  car.  On 
the  dav  that  this  occurred  I received  a tele- 
gram from  Skidworthy  reading: 

*•  Do  you  notice  my  fine  Italian  hand?” 

I thought  the  man  was  demented,  until  the 
next  day  brought  more  news  of  the  strange 
vocal  paralysis  that  affected  the  statesman. 
And  the  next  day  and  the  next  brought  more 
news  to  the  same  effect.  No  sooner  would  he 
face  an  audience  and  say  “ My  fellow  citi- 
zens ” than  instantly  all  further  sound  from 
his  lips  was  silenced,  and,  after  a few  mo- 
ments of  feverish  gesticulation,  he  would 
give  it  up  and  retire  amid  the  jeers  and  gibes 
of  the  audience.  At  length  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  his  farm  in  Idaho  to  recuperate*, 
and  public  interest  in  his  policies  waned 
perceptibly. 

Then  Skidworthy  returned,  jubilant,  and 
told  us  all  about  it.  Although,  to  be  sure, 
we  had  pretty  well  guessed  the  riddle  by 
this  time. 

Skidw'orthy  remained  about  the  office  for 
a month,  and  I could  see  that  his  constant 
hanging  over  Miss  Burgoyne’s  desk  was  dis- 
tasteful to  3otts.  Even  when  Botts  was  not 
in  1 myself  could  see  Skidw’orthy,  self-con- 
fident and  brassy,  leaning  over  Miss  Bur- 
goyne  and  telling  her  that  it  was  a shame 
any  one  with  such  heavenly  blue  eyes  should 
be  compelled  to  use  them  looking  at  the  keys 
of  a clicking  old  typewriter,  or  that  any  one 
w’ith  such  marvellously  beautiful  hands 
should  be  forced  to  devote  them  to  menial  toil. 

This  irked  Botts.  His  idea  of  entertaining 
a lovely  young  woman  was  to  draw  her  into 
a discussion  of  amperes  and  >vatts  and  ohms 
and  spheres  of  radioactivity  and  similar 
light  and  airy  badinage. 

One  morning  Botts  tiptoed  into  my  office. 
His  eyes  were  glittering  and  his  thin  lips 
were  compressed,  while  his  long,  lank  hair 
stuck  out  angrily  about  his  head. 

“It’s  an  outrage!”  he  whispered.  “This 
fellow  Skidworthy  is  plying  his  cunning  art 
upon  that  innocent  young  girl  out  there — 
and.  Heaven  only  knows,  he  may  deceive  her 
into  marrying  him.  I shudder  to  think 
of  it.” 

“You  shudder?”  I asked,  gently.  “She 
could  do  wt)rse  than  marry  8ki<lworthy.” 

“ Not  much  w'orse,”  Botts  argued.  “ Be- 
sides, T — er — I — ” 

“ I thought  as  much,”  I responded,  dryly. 
“ What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

‘ Do?  Why,  I shall  speak  to  her  this 
very  day.” 

He  waited  until  Skidworthy  had  gone  out 
to  see  a fictitious  prospective  patron  that 
he,  Botts,  had  invented.  Then  P.  Tithering- 
ton  Botls  sidled  over  to  Miss  Felicia  Bur- 
goyne  and  (I  could  not  help  seeing  it,  as 


my  door  was  slightly  ajar),  after  a few 
comments  on  the  weather,  whispered  some- 
thing to  her  that  evidently  surprised  her 
very  much.  She  shook  her  head,  and  then 
murmured  a monosyllable  that  made  Botts 
arise,  hunch  his  shoulders,  stick  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  and  retire  to  his  work- 
room. 

This  was  an  opportunity  that  I had  been 
looking  for,  and  I approached  Miss  Burgoyne 
with  a few  kind  words  on  the  excellent  way 
in  which  she  was  doing  her  work.  I then 
led  the  conversation  up  to  a certain  topic, 
but  just  as  I was  about  to  ask  a certain 
question  of  some  importance  the  door  opened 
and  Samuel  R.  Skid  worthy  came  in.  I re- 
turned to  my  office.  I sat  down  and  medi- 
tated. I was  not  the  least  bit  jealous  of 
Skidworthy.  I had  no  enmity  in  my  heart 
toward  him,  but  I knew  perfectly  well  that 
his  name  would  be  missing  from  the  pay- 
roll after  that  week. 

Skidworthy  leaned  over  Miss  Burgoyne’s 
desk  and  looked  down  at  her.  She  looked 
up  at  him.  It  was  aggravating — such  palpa- 
ble neglect  of  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
employed.  I felt  like  going  out  and  telling 
them  so,  but  did  not  care  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Besides,  Botts  saved  me  the  trouble. 
He  came  cautiously  into  the  room,  a vibra- 
tion disintegrator  in  his  hand.  Craftily  he 
placed  it  on  a table  and  touched  the  button. 
It  was  apparent  that  he  had  the  needle  point- 
ed at  Felicia  and  Samuel,  for  instantly  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  confusion.  Their 
lips  were  moving,  but  they  could  not  hear 
each  other.  Then  Samuel  R.  Skidworthy, 
with  that  decision  and  quickness  of  his  which 
I confess  I have  often  envied,  came  around 
and  wrote  something  on  the  stenographer's 
pad  on  her  desk.  She  read  it,  blushed,  and 
hastily  scrawled  something  beneath  what  he 
had  written. 

Samuel  R.  Skidworthy  leaned  away  down: 
she  looked  right  up  at  him — and  he  kissed 
her.  Then  she  got  up  from  her  chair,  put 
on  her  hat,  and  they  walked  out — he  with 
his  arm  about  her  waist! 

Botts  and  1 reached  her  desk  together  and 
read  what  was  on  the  pad.  In  Skidworthy’a 
brazen  chirography  was  this: 

“ Will  you  walk  around  the  comer  and 
marry  me?  I have  the  license.” 

In  her  gentle  script  was: 

“ Yes.” 

P.  Titherington  Botts  straightened  up  and 
heaved  a sigh.  He  took  his  hat  and  starteil 
out,  but  turned  to  say: 

“ Good-by,  Miller.  Some  day,  when  I have 
recovered  from  this  crushing  blow,  when  my 
heart  is  whole  again,  I may  return.  Until 
then  adieu.” 

“But  look  here!”  I called.  “ WTiat  about 
tlie  vibration  disintegrator?  What  about  my 
investment?  What  about — ” 

And  then  my  words  faded  on  my  lips,  for 
P.  Titherington  Botts  had  switched  the 
fieedle  to  cover  me.  Leaving  the  little  black 
]>o\'  a souvenir,  he  waved  his  hand  in 
farewell  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 
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